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\  V      ARTICLE    I. 
All  Books,  ManuscmtMi,  Drawiugs,  Kngravings,  Paintings,  Models,  Fur- 
niture, and  other  artnSes  appertaining  to  the  Library,  shall  be  confined 
to  the  special  care  of  the  Committee  on  the  Library. 
ARTICLE  IL 
When  any  books  or  publications  are  added  to  the  Library,  a  list  thereof 
shall  be  posted  up  in  the  Library  Room,  and  all  such  additions  shall  be 
withheld  from  circulation  for  the  term  of  one  month. 
ARTICLE  III. 
The  following  Books  of  Record  shall  be  kept:— 
No.  1.    A  Catalogue  ot  the  Books. 

No.  2.    A  Catalogue  ot  the  Manuscripts,  Drawings,  Engravings,  Paint- 
ings, Models,  and  all  other  articles. 
No.  3.    A  list  of  all  Donations,  Bequests,  Books,  or  other  articles  pre- 
sented to  the  Society,  with  the  date  thereof,  and  the  name 
and  residence  of  the  donor. 

ARTICLE   IV. 
Rare  and  costly  books  shall  not  be  taken  from  the  Library  Room.    A 
list  of  such  works  as  are  to  be  withheld  from  circulation  shall  be  made 
out  from  time  to  time  by  the  Library  Committee,  and  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  Librarian. 

ARTICLE  V. 
No  more  than  two  volumes  shall  be  taken  out  by  any  member  at  one 
time,  or  retained  longer  than  three  weeks;  and  for  each  volume  retained 
beyond  that  time  a  flue  of  ten  cents  per  week  shall  be  paid  by  the  person 
so  retaining  it.  And  a  fraction  of  a  week  shall  be  reckoned  as  a  whole 
week  in  computing  fines. 

ARTICLE  VI. 
Every  Book  shall  be  returned  in  good  order  (regard  being  had  to  the 
necessary  wear  thereof  with  proper  usage),  and  if  any  Book  shall  be  lost 
or  injured,  the  person  to  whom  it  stands  charged  shall,  at  the  election  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Library,  replace  it  by  a  new  volume  or  set,  or  pay 
for  it  at  its  value  to  the  Society. 

ARTICLE  VII. 
All  Books  shall  be  returned  to  the  Library  for  examination  on  or  before 
the  first  Saturday  in  July,  annually,  and  remain  until  after  the  third  Sat- 
urday of  said  month,  and  every  person  neglecting  to  return  any  Book  or 
Books  charged  to  him  as  herein  required,  shall  pay  a  tine  of  twenty  cents 
per  week,  for  every  volume  so  retained.     And  if  at  the  re-opening  of  the 
Library,  any  Book  shall  still  be  unreturned,  the   person  by  whom  it  is 
retained  shall  pay  for  the  said  Book  or  set,  as   provided  in  Article  VI, 
together  with  any  fines  which  may  have  accumulated  thereon;    and  a 
notice  to  this  effect  shall  be  forthwith  mailed  to  him  by  the  Librarian. 
ARTICLE  VIII. 
No  member  shall  loan  a  book  to  any  other  person,  under  the  penalty  of 
a  tine  of  ,$1.U0. 

ARTICLE   IX. 
When  a  written  request  shall  be  left  at  the  Library  for  a  particular 
Book  then  out,  it  shall  be  retained  for  the  person  requiring  it,  for  one 
week  after  it  shall  have  been  returned. 

ARTICLE  X. 
Every  book  shall  be  numbered  in  the  order  in  which  it  is  arranged  in 
the  Books  of  Record,  and  also  have  a  copy  of  the  foregoing  regulations 
affixed  to  it. 
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Account  of  sheep  and  lambs'  wool 
imported  into  Great  Britain  from 
foreign  parts,  134 

Account  of  the  imports  of  foreign 
and  colonial  agricultural  produce, 
342 

Account  of  a  mole  or  draining 
plough,  lately  brought  from  Eng- 
land by  his  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton,  423 

Actaeon,  the  property  of  Baron 
Malzahn— Piate,  100 

Advantages  of  permanent  pasture 
over  arable  husbandry  on  the  in- 
ferior soils  of  Scotland,  119 

Advantages  resulting  from  the  es- 
tablishment of  farmers'  clubs,  on 
the,  224 

Agricultural  Association,  91 

Agricultural  chemistry,  242 

Agricultural  improvement,  on,  79, 
105, 200, 204,  376 

Agricultural  improvement  —  Ire- 
land, 160 

Agricultural  improvements  —  Ma- 
nures, 293 

Agricultural  intelligence,  fairs,  &c., 
71,  151,  232,310,389,468 

Agricultural  institution,  the  new, 
162,  269,  270,  271 

Agricultural  institution,  the  pro- 
posed— Mr.  Handley's  letter  to 
Earl  Spencer,  272 

Agricultural  labouiers,  cider  shops 
the  ruin  of,  30 

Agricultural  premiums  offered  in 
Sussex,  183 

Agricultural  relief,  on,  303 

Agricultural  reports,  69,  147,  229, 
305,  384,  464 

Agricultural  schools,  on,  1 1 

Agricultural  society,  the  English, 
303, 332,  366,  397,  440,  445,  449 

Agricultural  societies  and  the  tenant 
farmers,  333 

Agricultural  societies  and  the  Morn- 
ing Herald,  335 


Agricultural    societies  in   Ireland, 

137 
Agriculture,  360,  416 
Agriculture  and  commerce,  104 
Agriculture,  improvement  in,  191, 

448 
Agriculture,  on  the  advancement  of, 

240 
Agriculture,  on  the  importance  of 

improvements  in,  289 
Agriculture,  science  of,  170 
Agriculture,  state  of,  in  Russia,  364 
Agriculture,   the   future    prospects 

of,  107 
Agriculturists,   meeting  of,  to  op- 
pose Col.  Seale's  bill,  329 
Apricots,  400 
Arundel,  Christmas  fat  stock  show, 

43 
Ash-bocking  farmers*  club,  367 
Australian  Colonies,  the,  187 
Average  price  of  corn   for   seven 

years,  277 
Ayrshire    agricultural   association, 

390 

Bacon,   the   Yorkshire    method   of 

curing,  104 
Bank  of  England,  135 
Bath  and  West  of  England  agricul- 
tural society,  50,  138 
Bees,  a  few  hints  about,  16 
Bees,  treatment  of,  in  January,  171 
Beet-root,  338 
Benefits  of  an   increased  outlay  for 

labour,  on  the,  138 
Berry,  Henry,  the  late  Rev.,  4,  115 
Bill   to  admit   foreign  corn   to   be 

ground  in  mills  under  the  lock  of 

the  crown,  337,  381 
Birmingham  annual  corn  report,  222 
Blood-red  wheat,  198 
Bone  manure,    on   the  increasing 

price  of,  258 
Bone  manure,  and  consumption  of 

Swede  turnips  by  sheep  or  other 

stock,  144 


Bone  manure,  374 

Bone  dust,  203 

Bones  as  a  manure,  use  and  abuse 
of,  375 

Breeding  of  horses,  and  horse  rac- 
ing in  France,  102 

Breeding  of  cattle,  on  the,  114 

Breeding  of  the  horse,  the  acquisi- 
tion or  the  loss  of  pure  blood  in 
the,  188 

Breeding  of  sheep,  on  the,  259 

Breeding  of  horses,  cattle,  &c.  in 
Prussia  and  Poland,  425 

Bristol  agricultural  society,  57 

Bristol  Mirror,  to  the  Editor  of  the^ 
63 

British  agriculture,  128 

British  agricultural  society,  the  in- 
tended, its  uses  and  importance, 
163 

Bush  vetch,  on  the  culture  of,  253 

Carrots,  189 

Cases  of  difficult  parturition,  108 

Cattle,  on  the  short-horned  breed 
of,  26 

Cattle  trade  in  France,  131 

Cattle  and  dogs,  the  new  food  for, 
327 

Cautery  and  the  seton,  the  compa- 
rative value  of  the,  35 

Central  agricultural  society,  cha- 
racter and  objects  of  the,  as  de- 
scribed by  the  Morning  Herald, 
268 

Central  society  and  the  tenant  far- 
mers, 352 

Central  school  of  horticulture  and 
agriculture,  378 

Challenge  to  all  the  breeders  and 
feeders  of  cattle  in  England,  22 

Cheese  from  potatoes,  142 

Chelmsford  and  Essex  agricultural 
society,  52 

Chevalier  or  ten-rowed  white  wheat, 
145 

Chichester  Christmas  show,  43 
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Chippenham  cattle  show,  61 
Choice  of  seed  grain,  106 
Comforts  of  a  thatched  cottage,  367 
Comparative  value  of  potatoes  and 

mangel  wurzel  for  cattle  feeding, 

on  the,  421 
Corn,  on  a  free  trade  in,  225 
Corn  feeding  v.  cake  feeding,  226 
Cora  laws,  261 ,  351 ,  371 ,  406 ,  463 
Cottage  allotments,  136,  439 
Cottage  and  barn  floors,  190 
Cottesmore  —  Hedge-cutters    and 

ditchers,  298 
Cotswold  sheep,  the,  251 
Court  of  Queen's   Bench — Watts  v. 

Thomas,  62 
County  of  Two  Mountains  agricul- 
tural society,  65 
Cow  grass  or  natural  Scotch  clover, 

on/319 
Cows,  on  spaying,  110 
Cropping,  on  systems  of,  207 
Cropping,   on  the   best  system  of, 

295 
Crops  and  the  corn  trade,   on  the 

late,  219 
Crops,  rotation  of,  182,  188 

Deatli  of  Sir  Reginald  Macdonald 
S.  Sutton,  of  Stafta,  Bart.,  326 

Decomposition  or  putrefaction  of 
vegetables,  177 

Description  of  a  short-horn  heifer, 
the  property  of  W.  Baker,  Esq., 
of  Cottesmore — PZate,  159 

Description  of  Hecatomb,  a  short- 
horn bull,  the  property  of  Earl 
Spencer — Plate,  239 

Description  of  a  three-year  old  ewe, 
of  the  improved  Leicester  breed, 
397 

Destruction  of  wood-lice,  slugs, 
and  red  spider,  369 

Draining,  thoughts  on,  as  a  profit- 
able outlay  of  capital,  31 

Draining  land  by  steam  power,  95 

Draining  plough,  M'Ewan's,  254 

Dreams  of  the  olden  times,  428 

Ducks,  357 

Duration  of  English  coal,  460 

Durham  agricultural  show,  327 

Durham  agricultural  society,  338 

Duties  on  bran  imported — grinding 
ing  foreign  grain  in  bond,  &c.,  208 

Duty  on  bricks,  on  the  repeal  of 
the,  94 

East  Cumberland  agricultural  so- 
ciety, 413 

Eastbourne — Rural  economy,  67 

Economy  in  labour  and  improve- 
ment of  system,  169 

Effects  of  the  introduction  of  air 
into  the  veins  of  living  animals, 
on  the,  426 

Effects  of  high  and  low  prices,  on 
the,  210 

English  agricultural  society — great 
meeting,  440 

Enteritis,  on,  248 

Essex  quarter  sessions — important 
case  under  the  act  to  regulaite 
parochial  assessments,  354 

Ewes,  productive,  343 

Exhibitions  of  live  stock,  298 


Explanation  of    the  plan  of  farm 

buildings   for  a  farm  of  forty  to 

sixty  acres,  239 
Export  of  provisions  from  the  port 

of   Waterf'ord,  general  statement 

of  the,  9 
Export  trade  of  St.  Petersburg,  331 

Farm-buildings  and  leases,  on,  172 
Farm-liorses,  the  medical  treatment 

of,  184 
Farm-horses,   on   tlie   inflammatory 

complaints  of,  345 
Faimer's   Magazine,  letters    to  the 

Editor  of  the,  165,  184,  319 
Farmer's  clubs,  on  the  formation  of, 

226 
Farming  in  the  olden  time, 427 
Feeding  pigs  on  a])ples,  145 
Fences,  on  the  management  of,  259 
Ferguson,   Mrs.,   and   her  tenantry 

in  East  Lothian,  111 
Field.lecture,  Professor  Sedgwick's, 

376 
Flocks  and   herds  on  the  continent 

of  Europe,  68 
French  agriculture,  117,  186 
Frome  agricultural  society,  50 
Frost,  181 

Gi'mekeeper  returning,  the,  Plate 
—15 

Gayford  versus  J.  D.,  463 

Globe  mangel  wurzel,  on  the  value 
of  the.  111 

Globe  mangel  wurzel,  the,  166, 178, 
304 

Grain,  preservation  of,  295 

Grass  seeds,  on,  373 

Great  Britain,  the  population  of, 
not  redundant,  342 

Green  crops  in  drill  husbandry,  on 
the  management  of,  206 

Grinding  foreign  wheat  in  bond, 
151 

Growers  of  British  wheat,  sugges- 
tions for,  preventing  frauds  to 
the,  provided  foreign  wheat  is 
ground  for  exportation,  23 

Hajmaturia    (acute    red   water)    in 

cattle,  290 
Hailsham    Christmas   show   of  fat 

stock,  44 
Harvest  supper,  the,  28 
Hay,  on  making,  317,  318 
Hedgehog,  the,  181 
Herefordshire  Epiphany  sessions — 

important  tithe  case,  126 
High  and  low  prices,  on,  297 
Highways,  304 
Highway  act,  the,  37 
Hints  for  prevention  of  disorders  in 

horses,  212 
Holkham  annual  cattle  sale,  56 
Hop  intelligence,  77 
Hop  duties,  152,  414,  453,  469 
Hops,  exportation  of,  416 
Hops,  prices  of,  152,  237,  315,395, 

473 
Horse,  the — stable  operations,  347 
Horse,  the— food,  430 
Horse,  articles  used  as  food  for  the, 

436 
Hunter,  the,  15 


Hunting  song,  369 
Huntingdonshire     agricultural    so- 
ciety, 256 

Important  to  farmers — law  case, 
140 

Important  to  sowers  of  linseed, 
337 

Imponant  jury  trial  to  sheep  far- 
mers, 353 

Important  to  farmers,  407,  428 

Importation  of  foreign  wool  into 
London,  Liverpool,  Bristol,  Hull, 
Goole  and  Gloucester,  1837 — 118 

Improved  rye  grass  seed  cleaner, 
326 

Improved  short-horn  and  Hereford 
breed  of  cattle,  on  the  compara- 
tive merits  of  the,  341 

Improvement  of  small  pastures,  256 

Improvement  of  British  wool,  439 

Im)irovements  in  Ireland,  336 

Inclosures  act.  Lord  Worsley's,  34 

Increasing  growth  of  wool  in  India, 
277 

Independent  press,  letter  to  the 
Editor  of  the,  380 

Inequrlity  of  the  Excise  laws  as 
they  affect  the  Scotch  and  Eng- 
lish distillers,  137 

Irish  waste  land  improvement  so- 
ciety, 104 

Irish  waste  land  ?mproTement  com- 
pany, meeting  of  the,  278 

Labourer's  friend  society,  368 

Lambing  season,  168 

Lambs,  388 

Lament  on  my  old  great  coat,  103 

Law  of  landlord  and  tenant,  63,  67 

Law  of  principal  and  agent,  on  the, 

125 
Leicestershire  agricultural  society, 

annual  meeting  of  the,  34 
Leslie. — Turnips  !    at   them  again, 

ginger!  15 
Letter  from  ''  A  Buckinghamshire 

farmer,"  179 
Letter  from  "  a  Hampshire  agricul- 

culturist,"  180,369 
Letter — to   the  farmers  of   Massa- 
chusetts, 214 
Letters,  familiar,  on  population,  227 
Lewes  cattle  show,  60 
Liquid  manures,  on,  139,  302,  460 
List  of  subscribers  to  the  English 

agricultural  society,  447 
Lusus  natura;,  429 

Malt,  the  quantity  of,  consumed  by 

brewers  of  London  and  vicinity, 

64 
Mangel  wurzel,  on  the  comparative 

merits  of  the  red  and  the  globe — 

best  mode  of  cultivation,  &c.,  260 
Mangel  wurzel,  on  the  growth  of, 

294 
Mangel  wurzel,  on  the  cultivation 

and  use  of,  340 
Mangel  wurzel  potato,  the,  30 
Mango,  winner  of  the  Doncaster  St. 

Leger,  1837—187 
Manure,   finest  and  cheapest  home 

mad^,  39 
Manure,  dessicated,  61 
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Manure,  new,  a  rival  to  Mr.  Kira- 
berley,  112 

Manure,  methods  for  preparing,  123 

Manure  for  gardens,  the  cheapest 
and  best,  339 

Manures,  on,  29 

Manures,  liquid,  182 

Manures,  on,  tlieir  nature  and  ap- 
plication, 434 

Mark  Lane  Express,  letters  to  the 
Editor  of  the,  143,  1?9,33^/,  382, 
398,  413,428,  433,454 

Master  and  servant,  255 

Meat,  price  of,  304 

Menteath.JMr., of  (Jlosehurii's, hir ill- 
day,  462 

Mistletoe,  the,  01 

Mode  of  preserving  the  wliite  cnh- 
bage,  62 

Mode  of  getting  rid  of  snails,  302 

Moor  and  mountain,  on  reclaiming, 
29 

Morning  Herald,  letter  to  the  Editor 
of  the,  357 

Mould,  on  the  formation  of,  370 

National  agricultural  institution,  1, 

10,  85,  163,  191 
New    agricultural   institution,    IMr. 

Handlej^'s  letter  on  the,  163 
New  manure  of  Jaufliett,  the,  228 
New  material  for  road  making,  116 
New  South  Wales,  as  it  is,  211 
New  reaping  machine,  llf) 
New    varieties   of    wheat,    on    the 

merits  of  the,  177 
Newly-invented   carriage  wheel  re- 

tarder,  111 
Newly  invented   plough  for  tilling 

steep  slopes,  381 
Northamptonshire  farming  and  graz- 
ing society,  198 
Norwich    ]\Iercurv,   letters    to    the 

Editor  of  the,  339,  380 

Old  customs,  225 

Old  water  mill,  the,  343 

Operation  of  the  new  poor  law,  and 
assessing  cottages  to  the  poor- 
rate,  280 

Ox  of  the  pure  Devon  breed,  de- 
scription of,  Plate, — 1 

Oxford  clunch,  or  fen  clay,  the,  253 

Panegyric  on  the  horse,  146 
Parochial   assessment  act,  the  new, 

14, 144 
Patent  smoke  consumer,  383 
Peat -compressing    machine.     Lord 

Willoughby  De  Eresby's,  463 
Pickling  or  salting  tubs,  344 
Ploughing  match  at  Grenada,  296 
Plough,  draining,  13 
Poor  rate,  on  assessing  owners  of 

cottages  to  the,  12 
Poor-laws — Ireland,  57,  456 
Population,  on,  435 
Portrait  of  a  farm  servant,  218 
Post  between  Leeds   and  London, 

382 
Potato  brandy,  127 
Potato  market,  157,  238,  316,  396, 

474 
Potatoes,  experiments  with,  14 
Potatoes,  early,  379 


Presentation  of  gold  plat©  to    W. 

Bennett,    Esq..     of    Faringdon- 

House,  341 
Preserving  roots,  171 
Prevention  of  ticks   and   the  fly  in 

sheep,  383 
Process  and  projier^'es  of  the  roots 

of  plants,  203 
Progress  of  vegetable  life,  62 
Protection  to  agriculture, — opinion 

of  the  Earl  of  Darlington,  90 
Protection  of  wall   trees  and  others 

from  frost,  202 

Qualifications  reijuired  in  a  f.irming 
bailiff,  106 

Railroads,  political  economy  of,  323 

Ralaliiue  ;  or  human  improvement 
and  human  hai)piness,  424 

Rating  of  tenements'  bill — the  pay- 
ment of  rates  bill,  415 

Reading  Mercui»',  letter  to  the 
Editor  of  the,  327 

Receipt  for  preserving  milk,  118 

Repoitof  the  tithe  commissioners 
for  England  and  Wales,  to  her 
Majesty's  principal  Secretary  of 
State,  for  the  home  department, 
450 

Reports  of  the  select  committee  of 
the  poor  law  amendment  act,  ex- 
tracts from  the,  401 

Review  of  the  corn  trade  for  De- 
cember 73  ;  for  January,  152  ; 
for  February,  234;  for  March, 
311;  for  April,  391  ;  for  May, 
469 

Ricks,  on  coverings  for,  13 

Royal  society  and  central  school  of 
horticulture  and  agriculture,  325 

Royal  Dublin  Society,  358 

Rudkin's  apj)aratus — repeal  of  the 
malt  tax,  417 

Rugby  cattle  show,  33 

Rural  police,  116 

Rural  economy,  257 

Rutland  agricultural  association, 
anniversary  meeting  of  the,  17 

Rutland  agricultural  society,  103, 
341 

Rye  annual  Christmas  show,  59 

Sagacity  of  a  dog,  388 

Sagacity  of  animals,  292 

Sale,  extensive,  of  Durham  stock, 
199 

Sale  of  stock  at  Carleton  Hall,  205 

Sale  of  bread  (Ireland)  bill,  324 

Salt,  manufacture  of,  for  dairy  pur- 
poses, 378 

Scab  in  sheep,  on  the,  29 

Scotch  farming,  on  some  imperfec- 
tions in,  37 

Seed  time  and  harvest,  277 

Seeds,  prices  of,  157,237,315,395, 
473 

Sheep,  treatment  of,  with  a  view  to 
the  improvement  of  the  fleece, 
283 

Sheep,  on  crossing,  24 

Shreeve's  Swaffham  Patagonian  cat- 
tle cabbages,  11 

Smith,  J.,  the  late,  of  Swineridge- 
muir,  first  moss   improver,  461 


Smithfield  annual  cattle  club  show, 
45;  dinner,  47:  weight  of  the 
beasts,  49;  decision  of  the  judges, 
49,  332 

Smithfield  club,  a  letter  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the,  113 

Smithfiold  show,  C,  416,  454 

Sniitlifield  show,  dead  weight  of 
some  of  the  principal  sheep  ex- 
hibited, 1 14 
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THE     PLATE. 

The  subject  of  our  Plate  is  an  Ox  of  the  pure  Devon  breed,  the  property  of  the  Earl 
of  Leicester.  This  animal  was  two  years  and  nine  months  old,  bred  and  fed  by  his 
Lordship,  exhibited  at  the  late  Smithfield  Show,  and  obtained  the  second  premium  iu 
Class  I.  As  a  specimen  of  the  Devon  breed,  this  Ox  was  considered  as  beautiful  and 
perfect  as  any  ever  seen,  and  does  g-reat  credit  to  the  Noble  Earl's  skill  and  judgment. 
In  the  same  class,  a  Steer  of  the  Somerset,  or  improved  Devon  breed,  was  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Giblett.  This  Steer  was  bred  by  Mr,  Gibbs,  of  Bishops  Lydiard,  Somersetshire, 
and  was  19  months  old  only,  and  certainly  a  very  extraordinary  animal.  Since  the  cele- 
brated sweepstakes  between  the  short-horned  Freemartin  Heifers,  belonging  to  Earl 
Spencer  and  the  Marquis  of  Exeter,  no  beasts  exhibited  at  the  Smithfield  Show  have 
caused  so  mucb  discussion  as  the  two  first  mentioned.  A  great  diversity  of  opinion  existed 
upon  their  comparative  merits,  many  placing  Mr.  Giblett's  Steer  above  the  Earl  of 
Leicester's  Ox,  but  the  Judges,  with  whom  the  decision  rested,  pronounced  in  favour  of 
the  Ox.  We  have  examined  the  carcasses,  and  must  confess,  however  difficult  we  might 
have  found  it  if  called  upon  to  award  the  palm  of  merit  when  living,  we  should  have 
felt  none  upon  seeing  them  dead.  In  our  estimation,  Mr.  Giblett's  was  the  best.  The 
Earl  of  Leicester's  Ox  weighed,  when  dead,  140  st.  2 lbs,,  8 lbs.  to  the  stone;  Mr. 
Giblett's  Steer  weighed  166  st.  4^\hs. 


NATIONAL    AGRICULTURAL 
INSTITUTION. 

We  liave  now  arrived  at  tlie  sixth  ne 
year's  day  since  we  commenced  the  dedica- 
tion of  our  labours  to  the  service  of  the  British 
Agriculturists,  through  the  pages  of  the  Far- 
mer's Magazine.  During  the  period  to  which 
we  allude,  namely,  from  the  month  of  October, 
1832,  up  to  the  first  of  January,  1838,  we  have 
persevered  steadily  in  our  object,  collecting 
from  every  source  within  our  reach,  to  the 
best  of  our  ability  and  judgment,  such  inform- 
ation as  we  trusted  would  be  found  useful  to 
the  British  Farmer.  Although  we  have,  from 
time  to  time,  received  many  flattering  testi- 
monies in  approbation  of  our  labours,  still 
with  the  strongest  feelings  of  gratitude  to- 
wards those  friends  who  have  spoken  kindly 
of  our  exertions,  we  prefer  appealing  to  that 
unerring  test,  public  opinion,  which  has  pro- 


nounced judgment  upon  us  in  a  mode  which 
cannot  be  mistaken,  that  is,  by  raising  our  cir- 
culation far  above  that  of  any  other  Agricul- 
tural Magazine  ever  published  in  England. 
Having  used  our  utmost  endeavours  to  meet 
the  approbation  and  obtain  the  patronage  of 
the  British  Farmers,  and  having  succeeded  in 
those  endeavours,  it  is  not  probable  that  we 
should  falter  in  our  exertions,  nevertheless  we 
feel  bound  in  gratitude  to  state  that  great  as 
have  been  the  exertions  which  we  have 
made,  in  order  to  attain  our  present  po- 
sition, we  shall  not  relax  one  jot  in  en- 
deavouring to  render  our  labours  more 
valuable  to  those  who  have  given  us  such  kind 
and  generous  support.  During  the  period  of 
five  years  and  a  quarter  to  which  we  are  now 
inviting  attention,  the  difficulties  with  which 
the  Agriculturists  of  Great  Britain  have  had 
to  contend  were  such  as  to  require  the 
exercise  of  that  patience  and  self-denial  which 
has  been  so  pre-eminently  displayed  by  them 
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upon  many  occasions  during  the  last  five  and 
twenty  years.  From  the  beginning-  of  the 
year  1833  a  gradual  decrease  in  the  price  of 
wheat  took  place  until  it  reached  the  mhii- 
mum  in  December,  1835,  when  tlie  general 
average  of  the  kingdom  had  declined  to  tlie 
unprecedented  low  rate  of  36s.  per  quarter, 
much  having  been  sold  so  low  as  32s.,  or  4s. 
per  bushel.  Up  to  the  commencement  of  the 
year  1836  at  least,  the  flockmasters  had  not 
recovered  the  fatal  effects  of  the  rot  of  1831. 
During  this  period  also,  the  hay  and  spring 
crops  twice  suffered  severely  from  the  drought 
of  the  seasons,  and  the  turnip  crop  was 
utterly  destroyed,  a  new  enemy  having  ap- 
peared in  the  field  against  whose  ravages,  as 
well  as  those  of  his  predecessors,  no  efhcient  re- 
medy has  as  yet  been  discovered.  Borne  down 
by  an  accumulation  of  evils  it  was  natural  for 
the  farmer  to  complain,  and  various  remedies 
were  suggested  by  persons  whose  attention 
was  directed  to  the  subject.  Reduction  of 
rent  was  the  remedy  proposed  by  some,  whilst 
an  alteration  of  the  currency,  a  repeal  of  the 
malt-tax,  and  the  interference  of  the  legisla- 
ture, were  the  panaceas  prescribed  by  others. 
In  1833  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  causes 
of  agricultural  distress.  This  committee  exa- 
mined a  great  number  of  witnesses  and  ter- 
minated its  labours  by  producing  a  report 
wherein  the  existence  of  Agricultural  distress 
was  fully  admitted,  but  for  which  no  remedy 
was  suggested.  Sundry  motions  for  the 
repeal  of  the  malt  tax  were  made  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  but  without  success, 
the  leading  men  of  all  parties  uniting  in 
opposition  to  the  measure.  In  December 
1835  a  society  was  formed  entitled  the 
"  Central  Agricultural  Society,"  having  for 
its  object  a  concentration  of  the  strength  of 
the  landed  interest,  in  the  full  expectation 
that  by  uniting  the  several  local  associations 
as  it  were  in  one  great  body,  an  array  of  force 
would  be  displayed  which  would  compel  the 
legislature  to  attend  to  such  demands  for  the 
relief  of  agricultural  distress  as  miglit,  after 
mature  deliberation,  be  proposed  by  the  con- 
centrated wisdom  of  the  society.  That 
scheme,  however,  altogether  failed,  the  "Cen- 
tral Society"  not  having  up  to  the  present  mo- 
ment been  successful  in  anyone  useful  object. 
In  the  summer  of  1836  select  committees  of 
both  Houses  of  Parliament  were  again  ap- 
pointed to  enquire  into  the  causes  and  to  de- 
vise a  remedy  for  Agricultural  distress.  These 
committees  sat  for  a  very  long  time,  examin- 
ed a  fereat  number  of  witnesses  from  all  parts 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  terminated  their 
labours,  if  possible  more  fruitlessly  than  the 
conamittee  of  1833,  having  both  discontinued 
their  sittings  without  making  any  report. 
They  have,  however,  left  a  memento  of  their 
exertions,  on  behalf  of  the  British  Farmer,  in 
the  shape  of  four  large  folio  volumes  of  evi- 
dence, the  perusal  of  wbich,  by  any  number  of 
farmers  is  totally  impossible.  Notwithstand- 
ing that  the  result  of  the  labours  of  these  com- 


mittees was  not  such  as  was  anticipated 
by  those  persons  who  were  instrumental  in 
getting  them  appointed,  still  we  are  of  opinion 
that  they  have  been  productive  of  benefit. 
Much  useful  information  upon  Agricultural 
matters  has  been  collected,  several  useful 
treatises  upon  the  prospects  of  Agriculture 
have  been  published  ;  the  advocates  for  high 
prioes  as  a  means  of  upholding  rents  have 
been  convinced  that  the  legislature  will  not 
countenance  their  views,  and  the  tenant-far- 
mer has  it  more  clearly  shewn  to  him  that  it 
is  by  the  adjustment  of  rent  to  prices,  and  to 
improvement  in  every  department  of  farm 
management  that  he  must  look  for  that  return 
for  the  employment  of  his  capital,  his  skill, 
and  his  industry,  which  every  man,  in  what- 
ever occupation  engaged,  has  a  right  to  ex- 
pect. It  is  not  necessary  to  carry  the  atten- 
tion further  back  than  the  first  mentioned  pe- 
riod, 1832,  and  to  scan  the  state  of  things  from 
that  time  down  to  the  present,  in  order  to  feel 
convinced  that  a  great  and  beneficial  change 
has  taken  place  in  the  opinions  which  were 
entertained  upon  Agiicultural  matters,  as  well 
amcugst  landlords  as  tenants.  Nor,  whilst 
we  scrupulously  guard  against  the  supposition 
that  tenants  are  in  a  highly  prosperous  condi- 
tion, can  it  be  denied  that  farming  is  in  a 
more  wholesome  condition  at  this  time  than  it 
has  been  for  many  years.  Landlords  are  be- 
coming better  informed  upon  matters  immedi- 
ately connected  with  the  management  of  their 
estates,  they  begin  to  perceive  the  necessity  of 
applying  the  same  principles  to  the  letting  of 
their  estates,  as  to  any  other  species  of  pro- 
perty ;  they  feel  the  benefit  of  mixing  with 
their  tenantry,  which  is  daily  becoming  more 
general  through  the  medium  of  Agricultural 
associations;  and  they  at  last  discover  that 
there  is  something  more  required  of  them 
than  the  mere  auditing  the  accounts  of  their 
agents  at  quarter  day.  Attention  is  at 
length  roused  to  the  remarkable  progress 
which  agriculture  has  made  in  Scotland, 
and  to  the  high  rents  cheerfully  paid  by  the 
tenants  there,  although  labouring  under 
the  disadvantage  of  a  more  unhospitable  cli- 
mate. That  the  Scotch  are  better  farmers 
than  the  English  generally,  that  they  pay 
higher  rents,  and  that  their  .system  of  farming 
is  improving  daily,  aire  facts  at  last  unequivo- 
cally though  reluctantly  admitted, and  the  ques- 
tion is  very  naturally  asked,  how  has  this  been 
effected  ?  how  is  it  that  our  Northern  brethren 
labouring  under  acknowledged  disadvantages 
have  beaten  us  in  the  race?  The  answer  is, 
by  reducing  the  practice  of,  and  improvements 
effected  by,  the  most  talented  and  skillful 
agriculturists  to  writing,  thereby  establishing 
agriculture  as  a  icience  and  again  diflusing 
such  information  speedily  and  widely  amongst 
the  farmers.  The  effective  attainment  of  both 
objects  may  be  mainly  if  not  altogether, 
ascribed  to  the  exertions  of  the  Highland 
Agricultural  Society.  We  have  been  always 
so  deeply  impressed  with  the  high  value 
of  this  Society  that  we  have  never  failed  to 
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hold  it  up  as  a  model  to  all  other  Agricultu- 
ral Societies.  A  like  opinion  of  its  utility  is 
rapidly  spreading,  as  well  as  a  desire  to 
become  better  acquainted  with  the  system  of 
management  adopted  by  the  Scotch  Agri- 
culturists. At  a  late  meeting  of  the  West 
Suffolk  Agricultural  Society,  Mr.  Gayford 
stated, 

"  He  had  recently  taken  a  tour  in  the  North  of  Eng- 
land, for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the  Scotch  mode  of 
agriculture,  and  he  must  in  truth  say  that  the  Scotch 
farmers  were  considerably  before  those  of  Suffolk. 
(Hear.)  Nor  were  they  superior  only  as  regarded 
their  mode  of  tillage  but  with  respect  to  everything 
relating  to  agriculture.  As  regarded  their  societies, 
for  instance,  not  only  did  they  give  prizes  to  success- 
ful exhibitors  of  animals,  but  for  inventions  also, 
and  they  possessed  museums  containing  all  kinds  of 
implements,  and  models  of  implements  and  machines. 
They  preserved  the  different  varieties  of  grain, 
and  they  possessed  specimens  of  the  flower,  the 
ripened  ear — the  straw  of  all  of  them,  and  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  kind  of  soils  most  suitable  for  the 
successful  productions  of  each  variety.  (Hear,  hear) 
They  even  went  so  far  as  to  collect  specimens  of  all 
the  soils  themselves — not  only  the  upper  but  the  sub- 
soils. In  order  to  grow  coni  in  a  profitable  manner 
for  the  farmer,  it  was  necessary  that  the  ground  in 
which  it  was  sown  should  contain  four  gases. 
(Hear.)  Now  he  (Mr.  Gayford)  knew  nothing  of 
these  gases,  nor  was  he  acquainted  where  he  could 
obtain  intelligence  respecting  them,  but  the  Scotch 
farmers  employed  a  chemist,  who  understood  the 
matter,  and  by  sending  a  specimen  of  the  soil  about 
to  be  sown  to  him,  he  would  at  a  moderate  charge 
give  the  requisite  information  with  regard  to  the 
existence  of  these  gases  in  the  earth.  With  the  Eng- 
lish farmer  however,  nothing  of  this  kind  was  done 
— he  went  and  scattered  the  seed  upon  the  land,  and 
whether  the  soil  was  fit  to  receive  it  or  not,  was  as  it 
happened — it  was  all  guess  work.  (A  laugh.)  He 
however,  should  not  be  satisfied,  until  he  found  the 
societies  of  this  part  of  the  kingdom  following  the 
example  of  the  Scotch,  nor  until  their  rich  neighbours 
obtained,  through  the  agricultural  chemist,  a  proper 
analysis  of  the  land.  If  their  landlords  did  this  for 
them,  the  farmer  would  be  better  able  to  pay  his 
rent. "     (Hear.) 

Upon  looking  over  the  list  of  Members  of 
the  Highland  Society,  it  is  worthy  of  obser- 
vation how  many  of  the  names  there  registered 
will  be  found  to  consist  of  the  largest  land- 
owners in  England  and  Ireland,  and  it  is  not 
less  surprising  that  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
who  have  exerted  themselves  so  praiseworthi- 
ly  and  successfully  in  improving  agriculture 
in  the  poorer  part  of  the  island,  should  not 
have  thought  of  applying  similar  means  for 
the  advancement  of  agriculture  in  the  South. 
It  may  have  been,  that  they  deemed  in- 
creased exertion  requisite,  to  overcome  the 
disadvantages  of  climate,  &c.,  but  if  the 
adoption  of  such  means  has  enabled  the 
Scotch  farmers  to  excel  the  occupants  of  a  finer 
soil,  and  enjoying  a  more  genial  climate,  surely 
the  advantage  of  extending  the  same  encou- 
ragement to  the  advancement  and  diffusion  of 
agricultural  information  in  England  must  be 
self  evident.    We  have  reason  to  believe  that 


some  of  the  large  landowners.  Members  of 
the  Highland  Society,  are  astonished  that  a 
subject  so  fraught  with  national  good,  and  so 
pregnant  with  advantage  to  themselves, 
should  have  been  so  long  overlooked.  We 
are,  however,  highly  gratified  at  being  enabled 
to  communicate  to  the  British  agriculturists 
on  this,  the  first  day  of  the  new  year,  that  a 
Society,  similar  to  the  Highland  Agricultural 
Society,  will  be  formed  immediately  under  aus- 
pices which  we  feel  persuaded  will  insure  its 
success.  It  will  be  seen,  upon  reference  to  the 
report  of  the  proceedings  at  the  dinner  of  the 
Smithfield  Club,  page  47  of  this  number, 
that  the  noble  president,  Earl  Spencer,  and 
the  Duke  of  Richmond,  one  of  the  vice-presi- 
dents of  the  Club,  drew  the  attention  of  the 
company  to  the  advantages  which  Scotland 
had  derived  from  the  cxeriions  of  the  High- 
land Society,  and  expressed  an  opinion  iu 
favour  of  the  establishment  of  a  similar  Society 
in  England.  The  observations  made  upon 
this  subject  by  the  noble  Lords,  were  leceived 
in  the  most  enthusiastic  manner  by  one  of 
the  largest  meetings  of  agriculturists  ever 
assembled  at  the  dinner  of  the  Club.  It 
should  here  be  noticed  that  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond, being  himself  a  member  of  the  Highland 
Society,  no  person  can  be  more  competent 
to  bear  testimony  to  the  benefits  resulting  from 
the  exertions  of  that  Society.  The  noble 
president.  Earl  Spencer,  is  deeply  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  cultivating  the  science 
of  agriculture,  and  of  enquiring  into  the  ap- 
plication of  chemistry  to  agriculture,  from 
which  the  most  enlightened  agriculturists  of 
the  day  anticipate  important  results.  The 
Society  of  which  these  noble  Lords  have 
already  laid  the  foundation,  should  be  some- 
thing more  than  a  Society,  if  possible  it 
.should  be  a  "National  Agricultural  Institu- 
tion," confined  strictly  to  the  improvement 
of  the  science  and  practice  of  agriculture,  but 
embracing  every  branch  of  that  important 
subject.  Being,  ourselves,  fully  persuaded 
that  the  introduction  of  politics  at  meetings 
of  this  kind  is  highly  prejudicial,  we  rejoice 
that  Earl  Spencer  has  announced,  in  the 
earlieststageof  theproceedings,  hisscntiments 
upon  that  subject.  "There  could  be  no  pros- 
pect (said  his  Lordship)  of  obtaining  any 
useful  results  from  a  Society  such  as  he  pro- 
posed, unless  politics  and  all  matters  which 
miyht  become  subjects  of  legislative  enactment 
were  scrupulously  avoided  at  the  meetings.^'  To 
these  sentiments,  the  persons  present  re- 
sponded in  terms  of  the  most  unqualified 
approbation.  Mr.  Handley,  the  Member 
for  Lincolnshire,  whose  zeal  and  diligence  iu 
the  cause  of  agriculture  are  well  known, 
warmly  supported  the  proposition  of  the  noble 
Lords,  and  promised  his  aid  in  completing 
the  object.  The  Earl  of  Scarborough,  Lord 
Maidstone,  Lotd  William  Lennox,  —  Eaton, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  —  Wilmott,  Esq.,  and  C. 
Hillyard,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Northamp- 
tonshire Farming  and  Grazing  Society,  ex- 
pressed their  determination  to  co-operate  in 
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establishing  the  Society.  We  trust  it  is 
not  necessary  to  say  any  thing  by  way  of  in- 
ducement to  landlords  and  tenants,  to  stand 
forward  in  support  of  an  institution  such  as 
is  proposed.  But  if  it  be  needful,  we  would 
direct  their  attention  to  the  successful  ex- 
ertions making  by  our  continental  neighbours 
to  promote  the  improvement  of  agriculture. 
An  Agricultural  .Society  has  been  formed  in 
Paris,  which  communicates  with  nearly  200 
local  societies  in  different  parts  of  France,  and 
has  correspondents  in  every  part  of  that  king- 
dom, besides  more  than  .50  foreign  correspon- 
dents in  almost  every  part  of  the  world, — 
several  in  England.  New  local  societies 
are  in  course  of  formation  daily,  ploughing 
matches  are  introduced,  a  steam  plough 
has  been  invented,  and  found  more  practi- 
cally useful  than  that  upon  which  Mr. 
Heathcote,  M.  P.,  has  so  patriotically  ex- 
pended 10,000/.  Agricultural  schools  are 
established  in  different  parts  of  France.  The 
French  possess  several  experimental  farms, 
and  the  propriety  of  establishing  agricul- 
tural colleges  for  the  instruction  of  youth  is 
strongly  urged  by  the  best  practical  writers  of 
the  day.  At  Petersburgh  and  Moscow,  agri- 
cultural colleges  are  established.  In  Prussia 
the  King  especially  patronizes  agriculture, 
and  the  academy  at  Frankfort  upon  the  estate 
called  Moglin,  under  the  snperintendence  of 
Mr.  Thaer,  the  most  scientific  agriculturist  in 
the  world,  is  well  known.  If  we  plume  our- 
selves upon  our  superior  knowledge,  and  re- 
gard with  indifference  the  exertions  made  by 
our  neighbours,  we  shall  by  and  by  dis- 
cover to  our  sliame,  disgrace,  and  loss 
that  as  in  the  case  of  the  Scotch  agricul- 
turists, we  shall  have  to  go  abroad  for  in- 
formation. An  opportunity  now  offers,  for 
forming  an  "  Agricultural  Institution,"  which 
may  raise  the  agriculture  of  this  country  as 
high  in  comparison  with  other  nations,  as 
are  now  its  commerce  and  manufactures.  We 
cannot  do  better  than  conclude  our  remarks 
by  appealing  to  tlie  landed  interest  in  the 
language  of  the  Mark  Lane  Express,  of  Mon- 
day, Dec.  18. 

"  We  call  upon  the  proprietors  of  land  to 
stand  forth  in  aid  of  an  institution,  to  support 
which  they  are  encouraged  not  only  by  the  certainty 
of  national  benefit,  but  also  by  theadditional  stimu- 
lus of  private  interest.  Wecall  upon  the  tenantry  to 
give  their  proportionate  share  of  support,  as  it  will 
enable  them  to  obtain  information  upon  matters 
connected  with  their  occupation,  the  want  of 
which  prevents  them  from  makingliieir  capital,  tlieir 
industry,  and  their  talents  as  available  and  profit- 
able as  they  otherwise  might  do.  And  finally,  we 
call  upon  our  brethren  of  the  local  press  to  lend 
their  assistance  in  effecting  an  object  which,  whilst 
it  will  powerfully  further  one  branch  of  their  voca- 
tion, the  advancementof  knowledge  and  science,  will 
also  benefit  the  whole  agricultural  community  in 
a  mode,  the  propriety  of  which  not  one  of  them, 
whatever  be  his  tenets  in  political  economy,  can 
doubt." 


THE  LATE  REV.  HENRY  BERRY, 

BREEDER  OF  THE  IMPROVED  SHORT-HORNS. 

Society  cannot  contemplate  an  object  more 
deserving  of  esteem  than  the  man  who  de- 
votes all  the  energies  of  a  comprehensive 
mind,  and  all  the  results  of  an  untiring  assi- 
duity, to  the  accomplishment  of  those  bene- 
fits which  are  permanent  in  their  duration, 
and  universally  advantageous  to  every  class 
of  the  community  ;  neither  can  there  be  a 
deeper  occasion  for  genuine  regret,  than  the 
premature  removal  of  such  a  character  from 
the  scene  of  his  usefulness,  at  an  hour  when 
public  opinion  was  on  the  point  of  stamping 
his  labours  with  the  meed  of  unqualified 
approbation. 

In  the  subject  of  the  following  sketch,  we 
have  an  instructive  application  of  the  fore- 
going reflection.  Stimulated  by  early  habit, 
and  congenial  inclination,  the  late  Rev. 
Henry  Berry  devoted  a  quarter  of  a  century 
of  his  limited  life  to  the  acquisition  of  the 
most  approved  systems  incident  to  the  breed- 
ing and  management  of  live  stock,  but  more 
especially  to  that  branch  which  may  be  said 
to  have  obtained  for  his  memory  an  imperish- 
able reputation,  namely,  the  Improved  Short- 
hornedCaltle.  In  the  prosecution  of  such  an 
arduous  pursuit — one  that  called  for  the  most 
enduring  patience  and  unabated  zeal,  in  the 
teeth  of  the  most  deep-rooted  and  discourag- 
ing prejudices — Mr.  Berry  closely  imitated 
the  perseverance  of  other  celebrated  men 
who  had  preceded  him.  From  the  influen- 
tial examples  of  a  Bakewell,  a  Culley,  a 
Curwen,  and  a  Colling,  he  was  enabled  to 
derive  that  confidence  under  disappointment, 
and  that  incentive  to  "  go  on,"  which  con- 
stituted such  praiseworthy  elements  in  the 
practical  lives  of  the  above  men.  In  one 
respect,  however,  the  subject  of  our  memoir 
differed  essentially  from  the  course  pursued 
by  the  first  of  these  names  ;  for  inasmuch  as 
Bakewell  was  enabled  to  achieve  what  were 
at  that  period  regarded  as  "  perfect  wonders" 
in  experimental  farming  and  cattle  breeding, 
he  took  especial  care  to  impart  the  secrets 
of  his  practice  to  no  one.  Possessing  many 
excellent  qualities  as  a  man,  it  is  to  be  la- 
mented that  with  such  a  fund  of  valuable 
information  as  he  must  have  acquired  up  to 
his  seventieth  year,  the  public  are  deprived 
of  the  knowledge  of  the  various  and  tedious 
steps  by  which  Bakewell  approached  that 
point  of  success,  which  his  comprehensive 
and  sanguine  mind  led  him  to  hope  for. 

Mr.  Berry,  we  say,  pursued  a  course  the 
very  reverse  of  this.  After  an  unremitting 
attention  of  many  years  to  the  object  of  his 
particular  ambition,  and  fortified  by  conclu- 
sions which  involved  a  series  of  unnerring 
principles  necessary  to  the  production  of  a 
more  perfect  breed  of  animals,  he  took  up  his 
pen,  and,  in  that  clear  and  luminous  style 
that  characterises  all  his  literary  expositions, 
he  (in  1824)  published  a  valuable  little  pam- 
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phlet,  dedicated  to  Sir  Charles  Morgan,  of 
Tredegar,  entitled — "  Improved  Short-horns  : 
their  pretensions  stated,  and  their  value  for  (je~ 
nerul  purposes  placed  in  competition  with  the 
Improved  Herejords."  The  facts  and  obser- 
vations set  foith  in  this  publication  are  ex- 
tremely interesting,  and  have  gone  far  to 
shake  the  opinions  of  many  who  had  been 
accustomed  to  legcrd  the  Hereford  breed  as 
the  ?jepZMSw/<rrt  of  profitable  stock,  ximongthe 
curious  particulars  detailed  by  the  author  as 
evidence  of  the  celebrity  of  the  Improved  Short- 
horns, is  the  fact  of  the  bull  Comet  having 
been  sold  by  Mr.  C.  Colling  for  the  enormous 
sum  of  1000  guineas,  and  that  as  much  as 
1600  guineas  were,  it  seems,  afterwards  offer- 
ed for  the  same  animal! 

The  favourable  reception  which  this  pam- 
phlet met  with,  coupled  with  the  important 
facts  that  were  constantly  accumulating  from 
his  daily  experience,  induced  him  to  follow 
up  the  principle  of  promulgation  ;  accordingly 
in  the  following  year  we  find  Mr.  Berry  re- 
warded with  an  honorary  medal  by  the  High- 
land Society  of  Scotland,  for  a  valuable  essay 
on  the  question — "  Whether  the  breed  of  live 
stock  connected  with  ayrrculture,  he  susceptible 
of  the  greatest  improvement  from  the  qualities 
conspicuous  in  the  male,  or  from  those  conspi- 
cuous in  the  female  parent  ?"  In  this  essay 
the  author  successfully  combatted  the  accu- 
racy of  the  opinion  notoriously  entertained 
by  many  breeders,  that  certain  horses  or 
mares,  (and  neat  cattle  also,)  confer  striking 
characteristic  traits  on  their  offspring,  and 
that  such  peculiarity  is  principally  assigned 
to  the  male.  In  the  arguments  brought  for- 
ward, strengthened  as  they  were  by  a  number 
of  curious  facts,  Mr.  Berry  showed  the  futi- 
lity of  the  supposition  that  either  the  male  or 
female  parent  possess  an  independent  inhe- 
rent propensity  to  impress  their  offspring ; 
and  in  explanation  of  the  terms  high-blood  and 
highly-bred,  he  guarded  himself  against  being 
understood  as  attaching  unmerited  value  to 
mere  pedigree  unsupported  by  solid  preten- 
sions lo  excellence.  What  he  recommended 
to  public  estimation  was — "  That  long  de- 
'-.cent  from  animals  all  individually  possessed 
6f  valuable  qualities,  which  qualities  are 
prominent  in  their  descendants."  In  the  de- 
duction drawn  by  the  essayist  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  his  valuable  paper,  it  was  submitted 
that,  with  our  present  stock  of  information 
on  this  subject,  one  only  rational  course  of 
proceeding  presented  itself  for  the  adoption 
of  breeders,  namely,  that  of  resorting  to  the 
best  males ;  at  once  a  simple  and  efficacious 
mode  of  improving  such  stocks  as  require 
improvement,  and  the  sole  mode  by  which 
stocks,  already  good,  can  be  preserved  in 
their  excellence. 

Sensible  of  the  benefit  to  be  derived  to  the 
cause  of  "  breeding  in  all  its  branches," 
from  a  more  enlarged  and  unrestricted  discus- 
sion of  such  topics  than  could  be  prosecuted 
in  the  fugitive  columns  of  a  newspaper,  Mr. 
Berry  was  induced,  in  the  Autumn  of  1826^ 


to  connect  himself  as  a  proprietor  (and  sub- 
sequently as  conductor)  of  the  British  Far- 
mer's Magazine,  a  similar  work ,  the  Scotch  Far- 
mer's Magazine,  having  been  discontinued  a 
few  months  previously.  It  is  to  the  pages  of 
Mr.  B.'s  own  periodical  that  breeders  will 
hereafter  turn  as  the  source  of  every  revelation 
connected  with  his  favourite  pursuit  that 
flowed  from  his  fertile  pen. 

In  the  very  first  number  of  the  above  work, 
under  the  title  of  "  An  Agricultural  Tour," 
Mr.  Berry  published  the  result  of  a  long  jour- 
ney through  different  rural  districts,  embrac- 
ing a  visit  to  Chesterfield,  where  he  inspected 
Mr,  Thomas's  herd  of  improved  short-horns  ; 
thence  he  proceeded  to  Mr.  Champion's,  at 
Blythe,  near  Bawtry  ;  next,  to  Mr.  Whita- 
ker's,  at  Burley,  near  Otley.  The  counties 
of  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland  next 
claimed  his  attention  ;  and  afterwards  Derby- 
shire, and  the  intermediate  counties  to  Somer- 
setshire. At  every  place  where  attractive 
specimens  of  good  farming  or  successful  breed- 
ing arrested  his  progress,  Mr.  Berry  did  not 
fail  to  push  the  most  searching  inquiries,  the 
result  of  which  is  faithfully  and  pleasingly 
narrated  in  his  "  tour." 

But  his  "  Letters  on  the  present  state  of 
some  of  the  improved  breeds  of  cattle  of  thix 
kingdom,"  commencing  in  1827,  and  con- 
tinued down  to  the  latest  period  of  his  ability 
to  write,  comprise  a  code  of  information  and 
instruction  —  identified  with  the  soundest 
principles  in  rural  economy — on  the  subject 
of  breeding  and  improving  our  domestic  ani- 
mals, that  perhaps  ever  emanated  from  the 
experience  of  a  practical  man.  There  is  not 
a  remaik  throughout  these  valuable  disquisi- 
tions that  does  not  bear  the  impress  of  a  mind 
pre-eminently  qualified  by  close  observation, 
and  the  most  acute  discernment,  to  establish 
a  conviction  of  the  writer's  hypotheses.  As 
might  be  expected,  these  papers  produced  a 
host  of  vapouring  disputants,who  ineffectually 
endeavoured  to  set  aside  the  principles  upon 
which  were  based  the  most  unerring  results. 
That  a  lamentable  falling  oft"  existed  in  the 
breeds  of  cattle  from  the  predecessors  of  for- 
mer years,  was  a  fact  so  perfectly  established 
in  Mr.  Berry's  experience,  that  no  attack  was 
shirked,  or  un-replied  to  by  him,  nor  any 
evidence  unavailed  of  to  demonstrate  that  the 
great  extent  of  the  evil  was  to  be  assigned  to 
the  practice  of  breeding  in-and-in  injudiciously 
pursued.*     The  practice  and  success  of  Bake- 

'"■  In  a  postscript  to  some  observations  on  the  origi- 
nal character  of  our  native  breed  of  cattle,  written 
in  August,  1834,  for  the  purpose  of  communicating' 
the  result  of  bis  inspection  of  the  wild  breed  at 
Gisburne  Park,  the  seat  of  Lord  Ribblesdale,  in 
Yorkshire,  Mr.  Berry  says — "  Independently  of 
satisfying  the  curiosity  I  felt  respecting  the  wild 
cattle,  it  is  of  some  importance  to  have  also  obtained 
corroboration  of  my  opinions  on  two  (Questions  which 
I  liave  discussed.  My  opponents  on  the  subject  of 
breeding  in-and-in,  have,  generally,  appealed  to  the 
wild  cattle  in  support  of  their  theory  ;  but  my  late 
investigation  proves  the  wild  cattle  to  be  degenerat- 
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well,  of  Colling,  and  of  Torukins,  were  exa- 
mined repeatedly,  and  under  every  view  in 
which  their  respective  systems  could  be  test- 
ed ;  and  in  no  instance  can  the  charge  of 
evasion,  inconsistency,  or  deficiency  in  prac- 
tical knowledge,  be  imputed  to  Mr.  Berry. 
It  is  true,  that  in  replying  to  some  of  his  per- 
tinacious antagonists,  he  was  frequently  con- 
strained to  reiterate  the  same  arguments  ;  but, 
we  believe,  it  would  be  difficult  to  cite  a 
single  instance  in  which  he  was  driven  from 
his  position  by  the  counter  opinions  of  scep- 
tics and  controversialists. 

One  of  the  handsomest  specimens,  perhaps, 
of  the  stock  that  engrossed  his  constant  soli- 
citude, was  an  improved  short-horned  heifer 
in  store  condition,  and  about  to  produce  her 
second  calf,  as  we  meet  with  it  embellishing 
his  periodical  in  May,  1827,  with  tliis  inscrip- 
tion— "  Actonia,  three  years  old,  the  property 
of  the  Rev.  Henry  Berry."  An  anecdote 
illustrative  of  the  extraordinary  fecundity  of 
improved  short-horned  cows,  may  be  appro- 
priately introduced  in  this  place.  On  the  25th 
of  March,  1827,  a  cow  of  this  breed,  the  pro- 
perty of  Mr.  Berry,  in  consequence  of  an 
accident,  prematurely  produced  three  fine 
calves,  fully  as  large  as  they  usually  are  when 
produced  singly.  This  cow  proved  herself 
an  extraordinary  breeder.  At  the  above  pe- 
riod she  was  ten  years  old,  and  in  the  year 
1819  produced  her  first  calf;  in  1820,  twins  ; 
in  1822,  one  calf ;  in  the  same  year  twins 
(the  three  last  calves  being  dropped  within 
the  space  of  nine  months  and  a  fortnight) ; 
in  1823,  twins;  in  1824,  one  calf;  in  1825, 
twins;  in  1826,  one  calf;  and  in  1827,  three 
dead  calves,  as  above-stated,  being  only  about 
ten  weeks  from  her  full  time.  The  twins  of 
1823  were  dead  ;  all  the  others  living.  Mr. 
Berry  had  at  this  period  (viz.  1827)  from  other 
cows,  in  little  more  than  the  space  of  twelve 
months,  five  pairs  of  twins  ;  and  from  one 
cow  he  had,  within  the  space  of  twelve 
months,  as  many  as  four  living  calves.* 

ing',  and  becoming  nearly  extinct  under  the  sys- 
tem of  breeding  in-and-in.  The  other  question  to 
■which  I  allude,  is  that  of  the  comparative  influence 
of  the  male  or  female  parent,  in  conferring  charac- 
teristic features  on  the  offspring.  I  have  frequently 
repeated  my  opinion  that,  under  equal  circumstances, 
there  is  no  sexual  superiority  ;  but  that  hlood,  on 
either  side,  will  give  sire  or  dam  a  predisposing 
power.  In  this  view  I  am  further  strengthened  by 
the  fact  communicated  to  me  at  Gisburne,  that  the 
produce  of  the  wild  cattle,  when  crossed  with  the 
horned  breeds,  is  invariablj-  polled  or  hornless." 

*  As  an  evidence  of  the  success  that  attended 
Mr.  Berry's  efforts  to  advance  the  public  estimation 
of  his  favourite  stock,  the  following  prices  were  ob- 
tained at  his  fourth  sale  of  improved  short-horns, 
on  the  11th  February,  1834  : — Lot  1,  two  years  old, 
24Z.  3s. ;  lot  2,  ditto,  361.  15s. ;  lot  3,  ditto,  bought 
in — 45L  bid  ;  lot  4,  three  j^ears,  ditto  ;  lot  5,  three 
years,  29L  18s. ;  lot  6,  calf  sold  with  the  foregoing ; 
lot  7,  three  years  old,  30/.  9s. ;  lot  8,  three  years, 
38/.  17s. ;  lot  9,  eight  years,  38/.  12s. ;  lot  10,  nine 
years,  26/.  5s. ;  lot  11,  heifer  calf,  15/.  15s.;  Jot  12, 
ten  years,  36/.  I5s. ;  lot  \o,  ten  years,  48/.  6s. ;  lot 


In  1829    Mr.  Berry  removed  from  Acton 
Beauchamp,  of  which  he  was  rector,  to  Pen- 
sham    House,    Pershore,    Worcestershire,    a 
much  larger  estate,  presenting   greater  facili- 
ties to  his  pursuits,  and  being,  as  he  himself 
termed  it,  "  a  fine  old  pasture  farm."     The 
terms,  however,  upon  which  he  engaged  this 
property— -the  rental,  we  believe,  being  not 
less  than  600/.  per  annum — and  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  results  to  the  anticipations    he 
had  formed,  determined  him,  at  the  end  of 
three  years,  to  remove  to  a  less  expensive, 
and  more  congenial  district.     That  the  know- 
ledge acquired  during  his  residence  at  Per- 
shore was  purchased  some-vhat  dearly,  may 
be  inferred  from  his  own   expressions  in  re- 
plying' to  a  correspondent.     Having  stated  it 
as  his  opinion  that  a  whole    district  of  rich 
permanent  pasture  is  not  only  not  requisite 
for  a  breeding  stock,  but  altogether  unfitted 
for  it;    Mr.    B.   says — "so  fully  am  I  con- 
vinced of  the    comparative  unprofitableness 
of  old  permanent  pasture  farms,    and  their 
many  inconveniences,  such  as  floods  and  want 
of  tillage  for  straw  and  turnips,  that  1  am  re- 
moving my  stock    (August,   1832)    from  the 
*  hot-bed'    of  Pershore  — which,   by-the-bye, 
has  proved  rather  a  ivet  bed— to  the   hills  of 
Monmouthshire,*  where,  if  I  cannot  obtain 
so  full  a  bite  of  grass  during  summer,  I  can 
at  least  equalizeihe  indulgencies  of  my  cattle, 
and  avoid  the  pernicious  absurdity  of  cram- 
ming   in    summer,  when  it  is  least   wanted, 
and  starving,  both  as  to  food  and  litter,  dur- 
ing the  severity  of  winter. 

In  1830,  in  consequence  of  a  visit  in  the 
previous  year  to  the  Island  of  Anglesea, 
which  presented  an  opportunity  of  noticing 
the  state  of  Agriculture,  and  the  breed  of 
cattle  peculiar  to  those  parts,  Mr.  Berry 
published  an  excellent  paper  under  the  title 
of  "  Suggestions  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Landed  Proprietors  and  Tenantry  of  the  Is- 
land of  Anglesea."  The  purport  of  these 
suggestions  was  to  inculcate  in  the  minds  and 
practice  of  the  rural  classes  of  that  section 
of  the  principality,  his  own  implicit  convic- 
tion that,  notwithstanding  the  apparent  hu- 
midity of  the  climate,  it  was,  together  with  a 
large  portion  of  its  grass-land,  as  well  ca>I- 
culated  for  breeding  and  maturing  our  larger 
descriptions  of  cattle,  as  most  of  the  districts 
appropriated  to  that  pupose  in  England  ;  in 
short,  that  it  appeared  to  him  to  be  more 
favourable  than  many  parts  of  the  country 
in  which  short-horns,  Herefords,  and  long- 
horns,  are  kept  to  the  best  advantage.  Some 
well-merited  compliments  are  paid  by  Mr. 
Berry,  in  the  course  of  his  "  Suggestions," 
to  the  cross-bred  stock  of  Colonel  Edwards, 
of  Nanhorren,  which  he  strongi}'  recommends 
to  the  inspection  of  every  person  who  has 
tlie    improvement   of  young   stock  at  heart. 

14,  two  years  old  bull,  39/  18s. ;  lot  l5,  one  year  old 
ditto,  45/.  3s. ;  lot  16,  bull  calf,   15/.  15s. ;  lot  17, 
ditto,  31/.  10s. ;  lot  18,  ditto  nine  weeks  old,  32/.  lis. 
*  Great  Pipham,  pear  Chepstow, 
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Mr.  B.  was  of  opinion  that  the  Anglesea 
fanner,  who  is  not  disposed  to  change  his  stock 
by  the  entire  substitution  of  the  Scotch  cattle, 
might  safely  cross  the  two  breeds,  certain  of 
great  improvement  in  value,  and  without 
any  change  in  characteristic  marlcs. 

Having  at  this  period  established  for  him- 
self a  high  reputation  as  a  breeder  of  short- 
horned  cattle.  Mr.  Berry's  judgment  was  de- 
ferred to  by  the  most  eminent  agriculturists 
in  the  kingdom,  and  his  services  now  be- 
came in  constant  request  at  the  principal 
annual  exhibitions  of  prize  stock  ;  hence  at 
the  Bath  and  West  of  England,  Manchester, 
Liverpool,  Derbyshire,  Northamptonshire, 
Chesterfield,  Tredegar,  and  other  agricultu- 
ral societies,  we  lind  Mr.  B.  dispensing  the 
benefits  of  his  experience,  in  the  character  of 
judge,  with  the  highest  approbation.  Nay, 
even  in  Scotland  liis  presence  has  been  so- 
licited to  discharge  a  similar  function  at  the 
East  Lothian  Society.  "  The  judges,  and 
thanks  for  the  satisfactory  manner  in  which 
they  performed  tbeir  arduous  duties,"  was  in- 
variably the  toast  wherever  Mr.  Berry  con- 
stituted one  of  the  party  so  complimented. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  testimonies  of 
bis  merit,  Mr.  Berry  frequenily  received  other 
and  substantial  proofs  of  the  high  estimation 
in  which  bis  opinions  were  held.  The  Liver- 
pool Agricultural  Society  baving  proposed,  as 
the  subject  of  an  Essay,  "  Tin  hrceding  and 
reaririff  of  cattle,  and  the  most  approved  system 
of  farming  in  aU  its  brandies  best  adapted  to 
the  districts  of  the  Society,"'  Mr.  B.,  ever 
anxious  to  extend  the  limits  of  useful  know- 
ledge, dedicated  his  attention  to  the  question, 
and  produced  an  essay  which  received  the 
unanimous  approbation  and  gratitude  of  the 
members.  The  sum  of  ten  guineas  was 
awarded  to  its  autborbythe  society.  On  that 
occasion  Lord  Molyneux  (the  Chairman)  said 
that  "  the  last  premium  which  they  had  heard 
read  was,  according  to  tbe  regulations  of  the 
society  an  honorary  premium  ;  but  no  pe- 
cuniary reward  that  could  be  given  would 
repay  the  talent  that  might  be  shown  in  writ- 
ing an  essay  or  publishing  a  book  which  would 
prove  of  use  to  the  agricultural  community." 
His  lordship  concluded  by  proposing  "  the 
health  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Berry,  with  thanks  to 
him  for  his  able  essay." 

The  Manchester  Agricultural  Society  of 
tbe  same  year  also  awarded  him  a  premium 
of  seven  sovereigns  for  a  prize  essay,  "  On 
the  breeding  of  cattle."  In  the  following  year 
Mr.  Berry  svas  again  honoured  by  further  and 
more  signal  proofs  of  the  esteem  in  which  the 
same  institutions  held  his  high  attainments  : 
at  Liverpool,  a  "  a  piece  of  plate,"  and  at 
Manchester,  "  a  silver  waiter,"  vvere  pre- 
sented to  him,  accompanied  bj'  the  most 
cordial  and  flattering  demonstrations  ;  the 
first  was  the  reward  of  an  essay  "  On  the 
breeding  of  cattle  f  tlie  second,  for  "  The  best 
Essay  on  Farming. 

In  the  summer  of  1833,  Mr.  Berry  paid  a 
visit  to   Mr.   Coke  of  Norfolk,  and,  in  com- 


pany with  his  friend,  Mr.  Hillyard,  of  Thorpe- 
Jands,  had  an  excellent  opportunity  afforded 
him  of  inspectingthe  stock  and  practices  pur- 
sued at  Holkham,  and  of  discussing  with  its 
venerable  proprietor  divers  and  multitudinous 
topics  relative  to  the  customs  and  husbandry 
practices  of  the  farmers  in  that  part  of  the 
kingdom.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  repeat  that 
Mr.  B.  was  anything  but  selfish  in  his  Georgi- 
cal  acquisitions ;  whatever  he  imbibed,  he 
quickly  imparted.  Immediately  on  his  re- 
turn he  published  bis  highly  interesting  tour 
under  the  title  of  "  A  few  days  at  Holhham." 
And  at  the  latter  part  of  the  same  year  he 
took  advantage  of  his  presence  at  the  Man- 
chester Agricultural  Society  to  propose  the 
"  health  of  Mr.  Coke,"  with  a  view  of  inform- 
ing the  Lancashire  farmers  of  the  gratifica- 
tion and  benefit  he  had  derived  from  his  visit 
to  Norfolk.  "  In  proposing  the  health  of  the 
first  agriculturist  in  Europe — Mr.  Coke  of 
Norfolk — I  shall  not  (said  Mr.  B.)  occupy 
your  time  by  attempting  to  describe  the  mas- 
terly operations  which  have  converted  an  un- 
sheltered and  sandy  waste,  tenanted  by  a  few 
wretched  rabbits,  into  a  land  crowned  with 
the  blessings  of  increase.  I  will  not  attempt 
to  show  how  Mr.  Coke's  skill  has  been 
exerted  in  crossing  his  Southdown  sheep  with 
the  Hampshire,  so  as  to  place  them,  in  point 
of  profit,  before  any  other  breed  in  the  island  ; 
neither  will  I,  in  this  place,  enter  on  any  de- 
scription of  his  beautiful  Devon  cattle,  which 
now  fatten  where  the  rabbits  starved.  Mr. 
Coke's  success  in  those  various  pursuits  is 
well  known  all  over  Europe.  It  is  on  an- 
other account  I  wish  to  bring  him  now  be- 
fore your  notice.  It  is  as  a  pattern  for  land- 
lords !  I  have  had  the  happiness  lately  to 
spend  a  few  days  with  him,  and  have  been 
enabled  by  his  kindness  to  become  acquainted 
with  his  tenantry  and  their  farms.  I  there 
witnessed  every  thing  that  can  be  conceived 
of  liberality  and  consideration  on  the  part  of 
a  landlord — every  tiling  which  could  be  ex- 
pected from  a  prosperous  and  grateful 
tenantry.  To  witness  it  was  delightful,  and 
it  would  have  been  unnatural  not  to  have  ex- 
pressed that  delight.  I  did  so  ;  and  what  was 
Mr.  Coke's  emphatic  reply  to  n)y  expression 
of  approbation  of  his  conduct  as  a  landlord  ? 
He  replied,  '  Sir,  they  may  all  do  it  ;  and 
they  would  reap  a  moresolid  satisfaction  from 
such  a  discharge  of  duty  than  they  can  from 
any  other  course  of  conduct.'  With  such  an 
example  before  them,  I  would  say  to  the 
landlords  of  England,  '  you  may  all  do  it.' 
To  the  tenantry  I  would  say,  '  it  is  your  in- 
terest and  your  duty  to  encourage  your  land- 
lords to  do  it.' " 

Of  Mr.  Berry's  early  days,  we  may  quote 
his  own  words  as  they  appear  in  a  rejoinde 
to  an  attack  by  one  who  (under  the  title  of  a 
"  liancashire  Farmer")  thought  proper  to  im- 
pugn not  only  the  soundness  of  his  decisions 
as  a  judge,  but  to  question  the  correctness  of 
the  opinions  advanced  by  him  in  two  essays 
for     which    honorary     preipiums    had    beer? 
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awarded  by  the  societies  at  whose  instance 
they  were  written:  one  of  these  societies  be- 
longed to  his  native  county.  "  Respecting 
the  pretensions,  (says  Mr.  B.)  of  so  humble 
an  individual  as  myself,  the  'Lancashire  Far- 
mer' may  well  feel  little  inclination  to  in- 
quire. For  his  own  sake,  however,  he  might 
as  well  have  considered  possibilities,  as  the 
following  statement  will  show  ; — I  feel  proud 
to  say  I  was  born  among  the  enterprizing  in- 
habitants of  the  county  of  Lancaster,  and 
spent  twenty-five  years  of  an  active  life  in 
making  myself  acquainted  with  every  part  of 
it ;  and  when,  for  the  first  time,  I  travelled 
by  the  railway,  I  merely  renewed  an  tdd  ac- 
quaintance with  aln;ost  every  mile  of  the 
county  it  intersects.  I  had,  from  earliest 
youth,  an  eye  to  farming,  and  can  truly  say, 
that  during  three  of  the  most  active  years  of 
that  period,  I  rode  on  horseback  in  every 
Y>ait  of  the  county,  particularly  by  the  cross 
roads,  not  lessthan  fiity  miles  a  week.  These 
are  my  grounds  for  presuming  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  soils  of  Lancashire." 

In  July,  1835,  Mr.  Berry  published  a  por- 
trait of  an  improved  short-horned  heifer— a 
handsome  animal — bred  by  himself,  and  (as 
the  description  on  the  plate  informs  us) 
"  a  daughter  of  his  bull  Wharfdale,  and 
lis  cow  Prima  by  Nestor.  Slie  was  fed 
by  Clarke  Hillyard,  Esq.,  and  exhibited 
by  him  for  Earl  Spencer's  premium,  at 
the  Northamptonshire  Farming  and  Gra- 
zing Society's  meeting,  which  she  won. 
She  was  also  shown  at  Smithfield,  and  com- 
mended by  the  judges  ;  she  was  about  four 
years  and  ten  months  old  at  the  last-named 
period,  and  estimated  to  weigh  18  scores  per 
quarter." 

From  this  time  the  mortal  usefulness  of  this 
zealous  friend  of  his  species  was  fast  hasten- 
ing to  a  close.  His  constitution,  never  a  ro- 
bust one — was  rapidly  breaking  up :  and 
though  he  lingered  on  for  twelve  months 
longer,  it  was  but  too  perceptible  to  those 
around  him,  that  his  sands  were  nearly  run. 
On  the  24th  of  August,  1836,  he  terminated 
his  earthly  career,  at  Liverpool,  "after  a  pain- 
ful and  lingering  illness,"  and  at  an  age  when 
men  are  ordinarily  considered  to  be  in  the 
prime  and  vigour  of  their  days  :  he  had  not, 
we  believe,  reached  his  44th  year. 

In  a  few  weeks  afterwaids  his  entire  stock 
of  snort-horned  cattle  —  which  had  been 
gradually  reduced  by  occasional  sales — was 
consigned  to  the  hammer  at  Mr.  Lucas's  Re- 
pository, at  Liverpool. 

To  Mr.  Berry's  valuable  labours  as  a  cattle 
breeder  and  experimental  farmer  during  a 
short  but  active  life,  posterity  will  not  fail  to 
do  justice;  they  are  such,  indeed,  as  will  at 
all  times  command  the  tribute  of  public  grati- 
tude. In  his  agricultural  writings — the  dic- 
tion of  which  is  always  polislied,  and  some- 
times elegant — tlie  most  determined  dispu- 
tant found  in  Mr.  Berry  an  honourable,  a 
high-minded,  and  a  gentlemanly  opponent. 
Diffident  almost  to  injustice,  of  what  he  w?<? 


known  to  possess  in  atranscendant  degree,  he 
ever  kept  in  view,  as  a  golden  rule  of  life, 
that  while  "  grievous  words  stir  up  anger," 
it  is  the  virtue  of  a  "  soft  answer  to  turn 
away  wrath."  I  am  resolved  (he  would  say 
to  a  querulous  casuist)  to  take  nothing  which 
has  been  written  on  this  occasion  in  a  per- 
sonal sense  ;  because  I  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve it  not  so  intended;  or,  if  intended,  writ- 
ten under  misapprehension."  Again,  of  his 
attainments  he  would  thus  modestly  speak — 
"  The  little  knowledge  I  may  possess  on  the 
subject  of  breeding,  has  been  to  me  difficult 
of  attainment,  and  has  been  laboriously  toiled 
after." 

It  was  Mr.  Berry's  good  fortune  to  enjoy 
the  personal  friendship  of  some  of  the  most 
exalted  men  of  the  present  day — exalted  less 
by  the  distinguished  titles  that  adorn  their 
worldly  position,  than  by  the  many  noble  vir- 
tues that  inspire  their  fellow-men  with  de- 
light when  lisping  their  names.  The  Earl  of 
Leicester,  Earl  Spencer,  Sir  Charles  Morgan, 
and  a  host  of  other  magnates,  constituted  a 
circle  of  which  it  was  Mr.  Berry's  happiness 
and  pride  to  be  deemed  an  acceptable 
member. 

If  such  estimable  qualities  are  associated 
with  a  man's  name  in  his  intercourse  with  l/ie 
world,  how  much  more  highly  are  they  to  be 
prized  when  we  find  them  blended  in  a  minis- 
ter of  the  gospel.  "  Mr.  Berry  had  duties  toper- 
form  (says  a  brief  notice  in  his  own  publica- 
tion) as  a  minister  of  a  very  large  parish  in 
Liverpool,  which  necessarily  occupied  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  his  time  ;  and  there  is  no 
question  but  a  rigid  observance  of  those 
duties  tended  to  hasten  that  calamity  which 
his  friends  so  much  deplore.  As  a  proof  of 
the  high  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by 
his  congregation,  it  is  only  necessary  to  say, 
that  the  chief  part  of  them  attended  his  fune- 
ral, and  afterwards  subscribed  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  a  monument  to  his  memorj." 

Mr.  Berry  had  no  children,  but  has  left  an 
amiable  wife  to  mourn  her  bereavement. 
Requiescat  ill  pace! 


Smithfield  Show. — Amongst  the  implements  ex- 
hibited in  tbe  Cattle-yard,  the  Weighing  Machine  of 
Mr.  Bather  attracted  our  notice.  It  is  of  very  simple 
construction,  being  in  the  form  of  a  sack-truck,  on 
wheels  such  as  is  used  in  lofts  and  mills  for  moving 
sacks  of  grain  and  flour,  and  which  may  with  the 
greatest  facility  be  converted  into  a  machine  for 
weighing  articles  of  any  kind,  either  in  tlie  field  or 
elsewhere,  tbereby  performing  tbe  double  office  of  a 
working  tool  i  id  a  weighing  machine.  Mr.  Bather 
has,  we  find,  fitted  a  bushel  measure  to  it,  by  which 
its  general  utility  will  be  very  much  enhanced. — (See 
Advertisement.) 
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GENERAL  STATEMENT  OF  THE  EXPORT  OF  PROVISIONS,  FROM  THE  PORT 
OF  WATERFORD.  FOREIGN  AND  COASTWAYS, 

For  the  Year  ending  the  30th  of  April,  1835. 


j 

Oat- 

Beef.     Pork. 

Bacon. 

Butter 

Lard. 

Wheat 

Oats. 

Barley 

Flour. 

meal. 

Bread. 

For  what  Ports 

1 

Tierces 

Bils. 

Tierces  Br  Is. 

Flitches 

Cwts. 

Cicts. 

Brls. 

Brls. 

Brls. 

Cwts. 

Civts. 

Cwts. 

London  

.. 

667 

1314 

335451 

79838 

14377 

997 

83029 

23875 

6850 

150 

Liverpool  .... 

33 

, , 

244 

2532 

28348 

1275 

34275 

176 

4536 

262229 

10474 

Bristol 

13 

7887 

2421 

206 

23503 

14571 

3421 

14915 

2 

185 

Portsmouth  . . 

172 

30126 

3262 

1607 

598 

22013 

5934 

3305 

260 

Plymouth  

100 

252 

2019 

3851 

762 

2962 

Falmouth  .... 

1954 

33 

24 

1488 

13416 

1575 

60666 

40 

Penzance  .... 

■  1487 

600 

7252 

Swansea 

16 

116 

390 

50 

37634 

60 

Gloucester 

10 

1927 

591 

109 

7 

10906 

7726 

9418 

5 

40 

Newport 

270 

2 

13S0 

100 

10435 

Cardiff 

220 

3000 

56501 

20 

60 

Southampton. . 

.. 

2699 

282 

132 

14371 

2510 

340 

60 

Shoreham  .... 

..   !    5 

7 

8797 

2413 

438 

15946 

1510 

167 

,  , 

Milford  

4 

7625 

,  , 

Newhaven  .... 

2862 

615 

63 

9819 

1168 

975 

175 

Arundel 

t  .. 

4293 

237 

164 

670 

250 

105 

.  , 

Neath 

... 

1675 

.. 

Poole 

10 

1330 

,  . 

Penryn  

731 

800 

200 

2912 

15 

Chichester 

60 

2580 

1112 

100 

325 

Cardigan 

4560 

, . 

50 

Weymouth .... 

1  .. 

67 

1800 

250 

80 

Exeter 

780 

, , 

Truro 

477 

188 

1830 

Cork  

650 

Belfast  

,  , 

2000 

Dublin  

1007 

2302 

1 

Newfoundland 

429 

52 

15 

... 

•• 

681 

Miramichi 

20 

... 

... 

1 

Guernsey  .... 

•• 

360 

307 

496S3S 

1   •• 
11321 

33 

672 

2219 

399138 

118471 

18397 

63775 

203167 

57731 

1281 

VALUE  OF  THE  EXPORT  OF  PPvOVISIONS,  FROM  THE  PORT  OF  WATERFORD, 

for  the  Year  ending  the  30th  of  April,  1835,  according  to  the  preceding  General  Statement. 


33  Tierces  Beef at 

672  Ditto  Pork — 

2,219  Barrels  Ditto — 

399,138  Flitches  Bacon — 

118,471  Cwts.  Butter — 

18,397  Do,  Lard — 

63,775  Barrels  Wheat — 

203,167  Do.  Oats — 

57,731  Do.  Barley — 

496,838  Cwts.  Flour    — 

11,321  Do.  Oatmeal — 

1 ,281  Do.  Bread — 

4,410  Head  Cattle — 

1,858  Live  Sheep — 

58,313  Do.  Pigs — 


130s £214 

90s 3,024 

46s 5,103 

26s 518,879 

80s 473,884 


50s. 
21s. 
12s. 
14s. 
16s. 
12s. 
12s. 
140s. 
45s. 
35s. 


6d. 


45,992 

66,963 

121,900 

40,411 

397,470 

6,792 

800 

30,870 

4,180 

102,047 


10  0 

0  0 

14  0 
8  0 
0  0 

10  0 

15  0 
4  0 

14  0 
8  0 

12  0 

12  6 

0  0 

10  0 

15  0 


Total £1,813,535  12 

Ditto  1834    1,816.469  2 

Ditto  1833    ...      2,090,457  10 

Ditto  1832    2,065,861  5 

Ditto  1831    2,121,687  8 


We  submit  this  statement  of  the  imports  into  England,  from  one  Irish  port  for  the  purpose  of 
directing  attention  to  the  immense  amount  of  agricultural  produce  which  must  be  imported  annually 
from  the  Sister  Island.  The  capabilities  of  Ireland  are  well  worthy  the  consideration  of  the  Statesman 
and  the  Agriculturalist. 
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NATIONAL   AGRICULTURAL 
INSTITUTION. 

To  EARL  SPENCER,  the  President,  and  his 
Grace  the  DUKE  of  RICHMOND,  one  of 
THE    Vice-Pkesidents  of  the  Smithfield  Club. 

My  Lords, — The  farmers  of  England  are  highly 
indebted  to  your  Lordships  for  the  interest  you  have 
long  taken  in  agricultural  affairs,  but  more  ospecially 
for  your  proposition  at  the  Smithfield  club  dinner,  of 
establishing  in  England  a  society  resembling  the 
Highland  Agricultural  Society. 

No  one  is  more  desirous  than  myself  of  seeing 
this  accomplished,  and  I  felt  much  regret  when  the 
meeting  was  over,  that,  as  I  had  the  opportunity, 
when  returning  thanks  for  the  honour  conferred  on 
me,  in  drinking  my  health  as  president  of  the  North- 
amptonshire Farming  and  Grazing  Society,  I  did 
not  then  enter  on  the  important  subject  brought 
forward  by  your  Lordships.  I  had  not  the  vanity  to 
suppose  tiiat  at  that  late  hour  in  the  evening,  it  was 
passible  for  me  to  gain  the  attention  of  the  meeting, 
after  it  had  been  addressed  on  the  same  subject,  in 
so  clear  and  able  a  manner  by  your  Lordships.  Hav- 
ing, however,  formed  opinions  on  the  subject,  I 
trust  your  Lordships  will  excuse  my  thus  making 
them  public  through  the  medium  of  the  Mark  Lane 
Express. 

It  is  the  present  opinion  that  fanning  is  in  its 
infancy.  I  really  believe  that  great  improvements 
may  be  made  in  agriculture,  by  the  aid  of  chemistry, 
of  which  science  there  is  scarcely  a  farmer  in  Eng- 
land, including  myself,  who  knows  any  thing.  But 
there  are  other  aids  from  which,  if  generally  extended 
throughout  the  country,  as  they  are  hy  your  Lord- 
ships and  by  other  liberal  large  landed  proprietors, 
much  of  the  poorer  soils  of  the  kingdom  would  soon 
share  perhaps  as  great  improvement  of  cultivation  as 
they  are  likely  to  do  from  the  aid  of  chemistry. — 
Possibly  it  never  can  be  expected,  but  I  feel  assured 
that  if  all  the  occupiers  of  the  poor  soils  had  that 
confidence  in  their  landlords,  which  the  tenants  un- 
der the  Earl  of  Leicester  have,  I  should  not  have 
seen  after  I  left  Holkham  last  September,  in  an 
agricultural  tour  of  about  700  miles,  such  a  great  ex- 
tent of  poor  land  so  verj  sadly  cultivated,  occasioning 
not  only  a  loss  to  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  the 
land,  hut  to  the  public  generally.  In  some  cases 
this  bad  management  may  have  arisen  from  indolence 
on  the  part  of  the  farmer,  in  others  from  want  of 
capital,  in  others  from  parsimonious  motives,  a 
determination  to  farm  at  as  little  expense  as  possible, 
saving  perhaps  in  their  expenditure  of  labour  50/. 
per  annum,  and  losing  in  a  decrease  of  produce,  to  the 
amount  of  lOOl,  per  annum. 

No  good  ground  of  complaint  exists  at  this  time 
as  to  prices  not  being  remunerative.  At  no  time, 
however,  can  bad  farming  be  justified,  for  it  is  most 
certain  if  good  farming  does  not  answer,  bad  farmiuo- 
must  assuredly  turn  to  a  much  worse  account.  If 
the  tenantry  throughout  the  kingdom  could  but  feel 
tlie  same  confidence  as  I  heard  expressed  three  years 
ago  by  one  of  Mr.  Coke's  tenants  who  had  been  but 
two  years  an  occupier  of  a  large  farm  of  poor  land, 
"  My  best  bank,  Sir,  for  the  capital  I  possess  is 
my  farm,  a  part  of  your  estate,"  the  beneficial  effects 
would  be  widely  and  sensibly  felt.  It  is  said  that  at  a 
public  meeting  held  a  few  years  ago,  on  agricultural 
distress,  a  true  bred  Norfolk  farmer  got  up  and  said, 
"  If  all  landlords  would  due  as  Mr.  Cuke  dues,  tenants 
would  due  better  than  they  due  due."  Nothing  is  so 
likely  to  bring  about  that  most  desirable  feeling  of 
ponfidepce  between  landlord  and  tenant,  as  the  esta- 


blishment of  a  society  such  as  is  proposed  by  your 
Lordships,  which  must  be  the  means  of  exciting 
emulation  among  practical  farmers,  and  amongst  the 
many  other  advantages  that  may  confidently  be  ex- 
pected to  flow,  is  the  bringing  together  landlords  and 
tenants,  thereby  enabling  landlords  generally  to 
become  better  acquainted  with  the  duties  of  a  tenant, 
and  better  qualified  to  judge  of  the  reasonableness  of 
any  request  that  tenants  may  make,  instead  of  the 
general  practice  of  leaving  those  matters  entirely  to 
agents,  some  of  whom  only  keep  one  object  in 
view,  namely,  the  rent  roll. 

T    conclude     that    in    the    proposed     establish- 
ment of    a    National    Agricultural    Society,    these 
several  objects  are  contemplated.     An  Exhibition  of 
Cattle,    of  Agricultural    Implements,  of  samples  of 
all  kinds  of  grain,  of  all  tlie   different   varieties  of 
roots  and  grasses  ;  samples  of  all  the  different  kinds 
of  soil,   of  lime,  marl,  and  limestone,  the  qualities 
of  all  which  to  be  explained  by  competent  persons 
appointed  for  that  purpose.     As  the  Smithfield  Club 
is    going    on    so    prosperously,    no    expense    need 
be   incurred    for    the    exhibition  of  cattle,  but  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  another  year   will   not  pass  away 
without   changing  the  place  of  exhibition,  and  get- 
ting one  worthy  of  a  show  of  cattle,  not  to  be  equalled 
in  any  other  part  of  the  world.     At  the  late  cattle- 
show,  those  who  had  paid  for  admittance,  and  could 
endure  the  squeezing  of  an  immense  crowd,  might  by 
perseverance,  get  to  seethe  tails  of  the  oxen,  but  as  to 
being  able  to  examine  them  as   to  their  form  and 
fatness  it  was  quite  out  of  the  question.     If  a  proper 
place  was  found,  I  am  convinced  that  a  very  large 
sum   of  money  might   be    annually    collected.     Of 
course,    in   the    proposed    society    there    will    be 
prizes  for  the  best  implements,  the  best  samples  of 
different  kinds  of  grain,  roots,  and  grasses.     Also, 
for  the  best  Essays  on  the  breeding  and  feeding  of 
cattle,    and  on   the  cultivation  of  the   different  va- 
rieties of  soil.     Scientific  persons  will  of  course  be 
appointed  to  explain  what  improvements  are  capable 
of  being  made  by  Chemistry  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
land.     To   have  this  ascertained  is    certainly  most 
desirable,  but   I  confess  although    I   believe  much 
good  may  accrue,  I   am  not  so  sanguine  in  my  ex- 
pectations  as  many  are,  that  such  wonderful  disco- 
veries will  be  made,  to  prove  that  which  is  so  gene- 
rally asserted  that  farming  is  in  its  infancy.     If  the 
science  of  farming  is  yet  as  an  infant,   I  can,  with 
truth  say,  that  in  many  parts  of  the  country  the  in- 
fant at  this  time  in  the  practice  of  farming  is  sadly- 
neglected  ;    that  I  believe  if  this  infant  knowledge 
was  carried  to  the  extent  it  is  capable  of,   I  feel  as- 
sured the  gross  produce  of  the  soil  might  be  increased 
one-third,  and  thus  the  full  wants  of  the  present  po- 
pulation of  the  country  be  amply  supplied.     In  say- 
ing thus  much  I  do  not  mean  in  the  least  possible 
manner  to  attempt  to  damp  the  prevailing  ardour  for 
establishing  the  society,  but  on  the  contrary,   I,  in 
common  with  other  practical  farmers,  am  most  de- 
sirous of  obtaining   knowledge  which  we  are  at  this 
moment  in  perfect  ignorance  of,  namely,  the  proper- 
ties of  and  tlie  proper  application  of  lime.     That  it 
should  be  clearly  explained  why  lime,  which  here- 
tofore has  been  supposed  to  be  effectual  on  all  bogs, 
should  be  found  useless  on  Chat  Moss.     In  my  late 
tour  I  saw  lime  throughout  a  whole  diftrict  applied 
in  a  way  I  thought  decidedly  wrong — -spreading  it 
on  the  surface  of  a  clover  ley,  about  to  be  ploughed, 
and  thus  applying  that  to  the  sub-soil  which  they 
intended  should  do  good  in  the  surface-soil.     But  to 
advert  to  the  best  mode  at  present  known  of  farming, 
I  will  here   repeat  what  1   have   said  in  that  part  of 
my  farming  publication  under  the  head  of  "  Farui? 
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ing-  in  its  infancy," — tbat  nature  will  bear  forcing. 
to  a  certain  limit,  beyond  whicb  if  it  is  carried  the 
increase  of  quantity  of  produce  will  be  only  in  the 
straw,  not  in  the  grain.  The  produce  of  grain  may 
certainly  be  increased  by  a  more  careful  selection 
of  the  most  prolific  varieties,  than  has  hitherto  in 
general  been  made. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  average  prices 
of  grain  for  seven  years  to  come,  will,  with  the 
present  necessary  expences,  be  something  under 
remunerating  prices  to  the  farmers.  It  is  most 
certain  that  the  chief  part  of  the  best  practical 
farmers  of  the  present  time  are  ignorant  of  the 
powers  which  Chemistry  may  possess,  in  its  appli- 
cation to  the  land.  If  from  some  process  at  pre- 
sent unknown,  the  land  can  be  brought  to  produce 
a  greater  abundance,  or  that  good  cultivation  with 
the  aid  of  chemistry  can  be  carried  on  at  less  ex- 
pence,  this  will  not  only  benefit  the  occupiers  of  the 
land  but  the  public  in  general.  If  the  sanguine  expec- 
tations from  the  aid  of  chemistry  should  not  be  re- 
alized, other  substantial  benefits  must  arise  from 
the  establishment  of  a  Society  like  the  one  pro- 
posed. I  cannot  for  one  moment  entertain  the  idea 
that  any  landed  proprietors  will  withhold  their  sup- 
port for  the  formation  of  the  Society  from  any  poli- 
tical feeling.  I  feel  assured  that  your  lordships  will 
be  supported,  not  only  by  all  owners  and  occupiers  of 
land,  but  bv  many  persons  engaged  in  commerce  and 
manufactures,  who  see  in  its  true  light  that  the  in- 
terest of  agriculture  and  commerce  are  inseparable, 
and  also  by  all  persons  who  take  an  interest  in  that 
great  source  of  the  wealth  of  their  country,  the  pro- 
duce of  the  soil.     I  have  the  honor  to  remain. 

Your  Lordships'  most  faithful  servant, 

C.  H.  HILLYARD. 

London,  Dec.  23,  1837, 


Shreeve's  Swaffham  Patagonian  Cattle 
Cabbages.  —  These  extraordinary  vegetable  pro- 
ductions, now  growing  upon  a  small  spot  of  ground 
in  SwaflFham,  Norfolk,  in  the  occupation  of  James 
Shreeve,  gardener  and  nurseryman,  merit  the  at- 
tention of  public  inspection,  and  particularly  the 
farmer  or  agriculturists.  From  off  this  piece  of  ground, 
containing  about  4^  perches  (which  had  been  barren 
and  unproductive  previously  to  Mr.  Shreeve's  occu- 
pancy), were  grown  174  cabbages,  weighing  from  20 
to  30  and  40lbs  individually,  of  fine  quality  (the  moiety 
of  which  are  now  vegetating  thereon),  and  upon  the 
average  25lbs.  avoirdupoise  each  in  weight.  It  has 
been  also  proved  that  one  of  these  given  to  a  cow  with 
the  usual  quantity  of  fodder,  produced  more  milk  in  one 
day  than  any  portion  of  turnip  food  the  animal  could 
reasonably  eat  in  a  similar  space  of  time.  Previously 
to  the  removal  of  the  cabbages  to  this  spot,  Mr. 
Shreeve,  by  his  extraordinary  care  and  culture,  had  on 
the  same  ground  a  crop  of  early  potatoes  planted  in 
March  last,  which  produced  nearly  three  sacks  ;  and 
between  the  rows  of  potatoes  he  had  ridges  of  early 
York  cabbages,  to  the  number  of  425,  weighing  upon  the 
average  2lbs.  each  ;  consequently  the  produce  proves  as 
follows  : — viz.  first,  potatoes,  3  sacks ;  second,  425 
cabbages,  weighing  850  lbs.  or  7c\vt.  2  qrs.  10  lbs. ; 
third,  174  cattle  cabbages,  weighing  4,350lbs.,  or  1  ton 
18  cwt.  3  qrs.  10  lbs.,  making  altogether  the  extraor- 
dinary produce  and  weight  of  5,200  lbs.,  or  2  tons  (i 
cwt.  1  qr.  20  lbs.,  all  grown  upon  the  4j  perches  pre- 
viously stated,  from  March  last  to  the  present  time, 
which  is  equivalent  to  176,630  lbs.,  or  78  tons  17  cwt, 
6  lbs.  per  aere, 


ON     AGRICULTURAL    SCHOOLS. 

TO    THE    EDITOR    OF    THE    FARMEr's    MAGAZINE. 

Sir, — No  one  more  heartily  rejoices  to  witness  the 
great  progress  making  in  all  directions  towards  per- 
fecting the  agriculture  of  this  country  than  myself  ; 
and    no   one  would  be   more   gratified  in   adding  a 
trifle    towards    promoting    an   object    so    desirable, 
trusting    that    the    suggestions    I    now  throw   out 
will  be  taken  up  by  those  who  are  much  more  com- 
petent to  do  justice  to  the  important  subject  thus  in- 
troduced.     It  has  always  been  to  me  a  source  of  re- 
gret that  amidst  all  our  improvements  so  little  attention 
has  been  paid  to  the  agricultural  education  of  our 
youth  intended    for  farmers  ;    I  ivell   know  the  dif- 
ficulties   and    perplexities  which    attend    the     first 
years  of  most  of  our  young  farmers.      They  have 
to  run  a  course  of  painful   anxiety   attended    with 
great  sacrifice  of  property  before  experience  becomes 
matured,  and  not  unfrequentlv  their  prospects  in 
life   are   for  ever  blighted  ;  chiefly  from  not  having 
their  ideas  of  business  properly  directed.      I  need 
not   occupy  your  columns  in  multiplying  arguments 
on  this  matter,  they  will  most  readily  suggest  them- 
selves to  every  one  ;  my  object  is  to  apply  a  remedy. 
I  propose  the  establishment  of  agricultural  schools 
throughout  the  country,  in  which  the  most  approved 
S3'-stem  of  practical  agriculture  shall  be  taught,  com- 
bining also  a  modicum  of   both  experimental    and 
theoretical  agriculture  ;  and  I  would  do  it  in  this 
way : — I  propose  that  our  leading  agricultural  societies 
should  take  the  subject  up  and  appoint  committees 
for  the  purpose  of  examining  into  the   qualification 
of  any  person  wishing  to  open  a  school  upon  such 
principles ;  and  I  doubt  not  the  testimony  of  such 
examining  committee  would  have  great  weight  with 
all   who  are  engaged  in  the  education  of  youth.      I 
wish  the  public  to  be   guarded  against  committing 
the  care  of  the  rising  race  of  farmers  to  incompetent 
or  improper  parties ;  on  the  other  hand  I  see  no  suf- 
ficient reason  why  many  of  our  most  intelligent  and 
respectable  farmers  should  object  to  open  their  doors 
to  forward  an  object  so  fraught  with  universal  bene- 
fit as  this  must  ultimately  be  ;  I  am  sure  nothing 
would  3'ield  me  greater  pleasure,  were  my  abilities 
equal  to  the  task,  then  to  engage  in  the  instruction  of 
our  young  agriculturists,  and  in  promoting  their  im- 
provement and  best  interests.     I  invite  the  attention 
of  your  readers  to  the  subject.      I  have  made   agri- 
culture my  study  as  well  as  my  business  for  many 
years,  and  the  more  I  know  of  it  the  more  I  discover 
the   comparatively  slight  progress  that  has  yet  been 
made  in  this  most  ancient  as  well  as  most  interest- 
ing science,  the  art  of  ^'replenishing  the  earth."      I 
am  heartily  glad  to  find  it  is  becoming  a  much  more 
general  study  than  formerly,  and   studied  too  upon 
scientific  principles,  and  will,  I  doubt  not,  in  time  be 
conducted  upon  such  principles.      1  am    sanguine 
enough  to  think  that  the  fertility  of  the  soil  will  yet 
be  astonishingly  increased.      The  rotation  of  crops 
discovers  to  us  in   a  measure  that  though  it  is  ex- 
hausted of  that  which  forms   the  food  of  one   plant, 
yet  that  it  will   produce  another  luxuriantlj",    and 
this  plant  again  will   nourish   and    enrich  it  for   a 
succeeding  crop.      I  do  not  think  much  has  yet  been 
done  in  this  department  of  agricultural  study,  in  the 
attainment  of  the  knowledge  of  how  much  the  soil  is 
exhausted  by  any  particular  crop,  and  how  such  loss 
can  be  chemically  restored  ;  I  trust  more  attention 
will  be  given  to  the  chemical  analysis  of  plants  with 
a  view  to  render  them  useful  as  a  manure,  there  are 
many  which  upon  distillation  produce  a  very  power- 
ful spirit;  when  will  these  be  extensively  applied 
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towards  renovating  the  soil  ?  I  do  not  think  the  time 
is  far  distant  when  liquid  manures  of  this  nature  will 
be  generally  used  with  great  benefit.  I  long  to  see 
the  time  when  I  can  carry  manure  suificient  for  an 
acre  of  land  in  a  quart  bottle  as  hinted  at  in  your  late 
number,  and  I  do  not  despair  of  seeing  it  ;  I  am  au 
old  experimentalist  and  have  tried  two  or  three  ex- 
periments in  this  way  with  fair  prospect  of  success. 
I  again  invite  the  attention  of  your  readers  to  this 
matter.  If  you  deem  the  above  worthy  of  insertion 
in  your  very  valuable  magazine,  you  are  exceedingly 
welcome  to  do  so. 

And  remaMi  your  obedient  servant, 

PURVEYOR. 


ON    ASSESSING    OWNERS     OF     COT- 
TAGES TO  THE  POOR-RATE. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  FAUMER's  3IAGAZINE. 

Sir. — There  is  a  measure  now  under  the  consi- 
deration of  Parliament,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
procure  an  act  for  subjecting  the  owners  of  small 
jjroperties,  i.  e,,  cottages  and  small  tenements  under 
a  certain  amount  of  annual  value,  to  the  payment  of 
the  poor-rates,  instead  of  the  occupiers.  Surely  it 
must  be  considered  that  the  advocates  of  this  measure 
have  lost  sight  of  the  sound  principles  of  political 
jurisprudence!  The  basis  upon  which  such  a  pro- 
ceeding must  be  founded,  is  not  only  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  established  rights  of  individuals  as 
regards  the  security  of  property,  but  a  violation  of  the 
maxim  which  has  hitherto  secured  to  the  fundholder 
the  enjoyment  of  his  wealth,  without  the  liability  of 
contributing  his  quota,  towards  the  maintenance  of 
the  poor.  In  the  long  disputed  question  of  paper 
versus  gold,  the  iniquity  of  borrowing  money  in  one 
currency,  and  paying  it  off  in  another  of  less  value 
was  mainly  insisted  upon,  in  shoit,  to  depreciate  the 
value  of  any  description  of  property  by  legislative 
enactments,  in  which  investments  have  been  made 
on  the  faith  of  existing  circumstances,  has  always 
been  considered  impolitic,  and  unjust  if  no  compen- 
sation is  provided  for  the  sufferers  by  the  new  law, 
of  which  I  presume  a  more  notable  instance  need  not 
be  advanced,  than  the  remuneration  granted  by  Par- 
liament to  the  West  Indian  slave  owners  for  an 
infringement  upon  the  assumed  rights,  by  the  abolition 
of  the  slave  trade,  although  their  immense  profits 
were  derived  from  a  source  of  contraband  traffic, 
and  supported  by  measures  contrary  to  the  avowed 
principles  of  justice  and  humanity! 

The  question  has  been  put  tome,  Why  should  not 
A.,  who  is  receiving  lOOZ.or  200Z.per  annum  from  the 
rental  of  small  tenements,  be  assessed  to  the  poor- 
rates  in  respect  of  such  property,  as  well  as  B.,  who 
has  a  similar  amount  of  capital  employed  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  soil  ■?  To  which  I  answer,  For  this 
simple  reason — tlrat  as  A.  invested  his  capital  in  tire 
purchase  or  the  erection  of  cottages,  under  the  faith 
of  existing  laws,  which  seemed  to  him  an  exemption 
from  that  imposition,  and  B.  contracted  for  the  lease 
of  his  farm,  with  the  full  assurance  that  it  was  sub- 
ject to  such  a  contingency,  there  can  be  no  possible 
reason  why  a  portion  of  the  burden  should  be  re- 
moved from  the  shoulders  of  B.,  who  had  knowingly 
and  voluntarily  taken  it  up,  and  placed  upon  the 
shoulders  of  A.,  who  had  now  no  other  alternative, 
than  that  of  seeking  indemnity  by  advancing  the 
rents  of  his  poor  unfortunate  tenantry,  or  of  suffering 


his  property  to  fall  into  dilapidation,  previous  to  the 
abandonment  of  that  principle  which  has  hitherto  pro- 
vided the  poor  with  habitations,  and  the  industrious 
labourer  with  a  house  to  shelter  him.  But  let  us 
endeavour  to  investigate  this  measure  in  connexion 
with  the  act  to  regulate  parochial  assessments.  We 
know  that  hitherto,  all  property  has  been  assessed  or 
assessable  to  the  poor-rates  in  respect  to  occupancy, 
and  not  to  the  ownership.  This  principle  it  is  true 
is  broken  in  upon  by  the  Tithe  Commutation  Act, 
6  &i7  Will.  IV.  c.  71,  S.70,  by  which  it  is  "  enact- 
ed that  all  rates  and  charges  to  which  any  rent-charge 
is  liable,  shall  be  assessed  upon  the  occupier  of  the 
lands,  out  of  which  such  rent-charge  shall  issue," 
and  that  such  occupier  "  shall  be  entitled  to  deduct 
the  amount  thereof  from  the  rent  next  payable  by 
him,  or  to  recover  the  same  by  all  other  lawful 
ways  and  means,  from  the  owners  of  the  rent- 
charge,"  but  then  it  should  be  remembered,  that  a 
bonus  is  first  given  to  the  Tithe-o\\  ner,  to  enable 
liim  to  liquidate  the  contemplated  expenditure,  which 
shall  hereafter  present  itself  in  the  shape  of  parochial 
charges.  We  know  also,  that  in  making  the  assess- 
ments under  the  new  act,  regard  is  to  be  had  to  the 
fair  net  annual  sum  at  which  the  property  so 
assessed  is  worth  to  let,  as  the  standard  of  its  value. 

Now  as  the  rent  which  is  paid  by  the  occupier  of 
a  farm,  is  clearly  an  outgoing  and  an  incumbrance 
upon  the  occupation,  it  can  have  no  possible  refer- 
ence to  his  real  ability  to  set  apart  a  sura  propor- 
tionate to  that  rent,  in  order  to  meet  the  exigencies 
of  another  outlay  and  incumbrance,  except  upon  the 
principle,  that  all  lands  in  proportion  to  their  quality, 
ought  to  make  a  certain  retuui  for  the  amount  of 
capital  employed  in  their  cultivation  ;  say  for 
instance,  that  moderately  good  land,  which  does  not 
require  an  extraordinary  expenditure  for  manure, 
for  draining,  and  for  such  like  purposes,  is  calculated 
by  the  incoming  tenant  to  make  an  annual  return  of 
three  rents  ;  one  of  which  is  to  be  set  apart  for  his 
landlord,  one  for  the  expeuces  of  cultivation  &c., 
and  the  other,  as  belonging  to  himself.  He  may 
engnge  his  farm  under  this  impression  ;  he  may  have 
carefuUjr  compared  the  average  prices  of  grain 
during  the  last  seven  years,  and  judiciously  calcu- 
lated the  incidental  expences  of  the  cultivation  ;  still 
the  risk  is  with  himself,  and  at  the  end  of  his  term, 
he  may  be  miserably  disappointed,  notwithstanding 
which,  he  is  charged  with  the  maintenance  of  the 
poor,  in  proportion  to  his  one-third  of  the  returns 
arising  from  his  occupation,  with  all  its  casualties  to 
encounter  j  whereas,  his  landlord  is  not  to  be  charged 
one  penny  for  the  same  purpose,  upon  an  income 
arising  from  the  other  third,  with  no  deductions  to  ap- 
prehend !  I  do  not  advance  this  argument  as  a 
matter  of  complaint,  but  I  do  exclaim  against  the 
gross  injustice  of  subjecting  an  inferior  description 
of  property  to  the  payment  of  the  poor-rates  in  re- 
spect 10  ownership,  while  the  superior,  the  whole  of 
the  landed  property  in  the  kingdom  is  wholly  ex- 
onerated from  such  an  imposition. 

Cottage  property  is  bad  enough  now  in  all  consci- 
ence ;  certainly  it  does  not  realise  more  than  sixty 
j)ercent.  of  the  nominal  rentals,  after  deducting  losses 
rid  repairs  ;  and  I  know  full  well,  that  the  general 
feeling  with  respect  to  this  measure,  is,  that  if  carried 
into  effect,  it  will  be  productive  of  most  unpleasant 
and  most  injurious  consequences  ;  the  owners  of 
small  tenements  cannot  afford,  ind  will  not  take  this 
additional  burden  upon  themselves,  they  will  either 
increase  their  rents,  or  they  will  seek  to  indemnify 
themselves,  out  of  the  small  fund  which  they  have 
hitherto  been  able  to  appiopriate  to  charitable  pur- 
poses in  one   shape  or  ofher — under  any    circum- 
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stances,  either  the  poor  must  be  the  sufferers,  or  the 
price  of  labour  must  be  advanced  in  a  relative  pro- 
portion to  their  increased  expenditure  ;  and  after 
all  cases  of  hardship,  as  regard  the  aged  and  infirm, 
will  multiply,  and  the  inmates  of  the  workhouses 
will  increase  in  number,  in  the  same  proportion  as 
their  local  habitations  disappear  from  off  the  face  of 
the  earth. — I  am  Sir,  yours,  very  respectfully. 
Dilham,  Dec.  15  1837.  W.  NORFOR. 


ON    COVERINGS  FOR  RICKS. 

In  wet  seasons  and  in  late  harvests  very  consider- 
able loss  is  often  sustained  by  farmers,  both  from 
damage  of  the  crop  in  the  field  and  also  in  the  rick- 
yard  before  the  ricks  are  thatched  and  secured.  Hay 
harvest  is  subject  to  the  same  chances  of  loss  by 
the  wetness  of  the  season.  In  the  early  and  more 
steady  climate  of  the  south,  less  damage  on  nn  ave- 
rage of  years  will  be  occasioned  :  but  in  the  north- 
ern parts  of  the  kingdom  where  more  rain  falls,  and 
where  the  harvest  is  later,  much  unavoidable  loss  is 
often  sustained.  The  grain  is  often  damaged  from 
long  exposure  in  the  field,  and  when  carried  in  a 
damp  state,  heating  in  the  rick  often  follows,  and 
renders  it  necessary  to  turn  the  rick,  and  often  to  cart 
it  back  to  the  field.  On  large  farms,  and  during 
favourable  weather,  reaping  and  carrying  go  briskly 
forward  :  and  before  any  opportunity  of  thatching 
occurs,  a  change  of  weather  takes  place  suddenly, 
and  a  heavy  fall  of  rain  has  descended  deeply  'nto 
the  ricks.  The  same  often  happens  to  hay  ricks  ; 
and  any  person  who  has  been  accustomed  to  exten- 
sive farming  will  recollect  the  damage  and  confusion 
created  in  a  large  rick-yard  by  a  heavy  fall  of  rain, 
where  it  was  absolutely  impossible  to  be  otherwise, 
from  many  of  the  ricks  being  carried  only  a  day  cr 
two  previous.  Extensive  experience  in  such  cases 
where  I  was  personally  concerned  in  turning  the 
ricks,  often  suggested  to  me  the  idea  that  it  would 
be  very  beneficial  if  light  waterproof  coverings  could 
be  provided  to  prot'"ct  the  ricks  until  thatched. 
On  a  farm  of  300  acres  there  may  be  about  twenty 
ricks.  If  the  round  form  be  adopted,  the  conical  top 
of  about  fifteen  feet  in  diameter  will  require  from 
twenty  to  thirty  yards  of  covering  according  to  the 
height  of  the  top.  If  the  ricks  be  squai-e,  the  cover- 
ing would  be  more  convenient  in  divisions  and  joined 
by  buckles,  and  may  be  removed  as  the  divisions  of 
the  ricks  were  threshed,  and  the  hay-stack  consumed. 
Coverings  for  one-third  of  the  ricks  on  a  farm  would 
be  sufficient,  and  being  light  could  be  shifted  from 
the  ricks  at  pleasure.  The  London  Cauoutchouc  Com- 
pany provide  such  light  coverings,  warranted  water- 
proof and  durable,  at  2s.  per  yard,  six  coverings 
Avould  cost  about  15/.,  for  a  farm  of  medium  size.  A 
square  hay-stack  with  a  modeuite  slope  would  require 
nine  yards  of  covering  for  every  yard  in  length,  or 
18s. ;  aud  a  rick  of  fifteen  yards  vrould  cost  SI.  10s., 
and  upwards  of  21.  for  common  thatching.  Such 
coverings  for  hay  ricks  might  remain  during  winter 
and  save  the  expence  of  thatching  altogether :  in  round 
ricks  the  size  would  require  to  be  nearly  equal,  and 
the  coverings  could  be  made  to  contract  and  expand 
to  suit  the  ricks.  A  conical  top  would  require  nearly 
3/.  for  covering,  and  about  18s.  for  thatching :  an 
expence  that  may  entirely  exclude  any  attempts  to 
introduce  such  coverings  ;  but  1  am  convinced  that 
very  considerable  benefit  would  be  derived  by  having 
a  few  coverings  of  that  kind  to  protect  the  newly 
carried  ricks  until  thatched.  In  the  case  of 
square  hay  ricks  the  advantage  is  obvious,  both  in 
protecting  the  newly  cariied  rick,  an.l  for  remaining 
during  winter.  JOHN  DONALDSON. 


DRAINING  PLOUGH. 

The  Large  Silver  Medal  and  Fifteen  Pounds  were  voted 
to  Mr.  John  Pearson,  of  Frittenden,  near  Cranbrook, 
Kent,  for  his  Draining  Plough.  The  following  Com- 
munication respecting  it  has  been  received  from  T.  L. 
Hodges,  Esq.;  and  a  Model  of  the  same  has  been  placed 
inthe  Society's  Repository. 

Hemsted-Place,  Cranbrook,  Kent,  Mar.  24, 1829. 
Sir, — I  beg  to  send  you,  for  the  information  of  the 
Society,  an  account  of  the  use  and  eflfect  of  the  im- 
proved Draining  Plough,  invented  by  Mr.  John 
Pearson,  farmer,  of  Frittenden,  near  Cranbrook,  in 
the  county  of  Kent ;  together  with  a  description  of 
its  component  parts,  and  their  sizes  and  proportions, 
illustrative  of  the  model  which  I  have  the  honour  of 
presenting  to  the  Society. 

About  six  years  since,  Mr,  Pearson  hired  a  farm 
of  nearly  one  hundred  acres  in  the  parish  of  Frit- 
tenden, which  is  situated  in  that  district  of  the  county 
called  the  Weald  of  Kent.  The  soil  generally  in 
that  extensive  district  is  very  wet  and  stiff,  havmg 
throughout,  with  very  partial  exceptions,  a  strong- 
clay  subsoil.  Although  it  is  so  wet,  there  are  very 
few  springs.  The  water  caused  by  rains  and  snow 
is  held  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  owing  to  the 
retentive  quality  of  the  clay  beneath,  which  hinders 
its  sinking  away.  When  no  effectual  eflPorts  are 
made  artificially  to  relieve  this  prevalence  of  moisture 
by  perforations  of  the  clayey  subsoil,  all  vegetation  is 
extremely  languid  until  an  advanced  period  of  the 
summer,  when  the  power  of  the  sun  alone  shall  have 
been  able  to  evaporate  this  undue  portion  of  water  ; 
hence  the  coin  is  la<e  before  it  begins  to  grow,  and 
the  crops  are  as  scanty  in  amount  as  they  are  indif- 
ferent in  sample.  This  powerful  obstacle  to  all  im- 
provement in  farming  became  fully  apparent  to 
Pearson  after  the  first  year's  occupation  ;  and  he  very 
justly  considered,  that  unless  he  thoroughly  under- 
drained  every  field  of  the  farm,  manure  and  tillage 
added  only  to  his  expenses,  without  any  chance  of 
profitable  return.  Having  but  a  very  limited  capital, 
• — to  undertake  the  effectual  drainage  of  his  farm,  ac- 
cording to  the  most  approved  method  hitherto  prac- 
tised in  that  district,  was  not  in  his  power.  The 
cost  of  executing  such  work  was  from  6d.  to  7d.  per 
rod,  or  from  61.  to  71.  per  acre, — a  sum  obviously  too 
large,  even  if  he  possessed  the  capital,  for  tenants  of 
such  description  of  land,  and  under  the  present  dis- 
couraging state  of  British  agriculture,  to  adventure. 
Nevertheless,  steadily  and  skilfully  applying  his 
mind  to  the  discovery  of  some  mode  of  cheapening 
the  process  of  under-draining,  after  failing  in  many 
of  his  first  experiments,  he  succeeded  in  forming  the 
plough  which  he  is  now  submitted  to  the  notice  of 
the  Society.  His  farm  having  been  entirely  drained 
during  the  last  five  years  by  the  plough,  at  present 
exhibits,  as  I  myself  have  very  recently  witnessed, 
the  most  gratifying  appearance.  When  this  farm  first 
came  into  Pearson's  occupation,  the  produce  of  the 
wheat  crops  usually  varied  from  two  or  three  sacks 
per  acre.  Since  it  has  been  under-drained  by  the 
plough,  his  average  has  exceeded  four  quarters  per 
acre,  not  unfrequently  getting  five  quarters. 

Pearson  baa  had  the  experience  of  five  years'  suc- 
cessful application  of  his  draining  plough  before  he 
ventured  on  the  step  of  making  known  his  discovery 
to  the  public.  This  invention  consists  in  having  ap- 
plied to  the  common  foot-plough  a  certain  share, 
which  he  calls  a  borne  share,  together  with  certain 
other  irons,  as  explained  in  the  accompanying  paper, 
by  which  he  cuts  out  the  drain  to  a  sufficient  depth, 
with  an  accuracy  and  celerity  hiterto  unattaineL ,  and 
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gives  a  principle  of  duration  and  effect  to  the  drain, 
\^hen  finished,  equal  to  the  best  work  of  the  same 
kind  hitherto  entirely  performed,  and  at  so  great  a 
cost,  by  hand  labour  ;  thereby  accomplishing-  what 
has  been  so  much  and  so  long  desired  by  all  who  are 
interested  in  improving  wet  and  stiff  soils,  namely,  a 
method  of  effectually  and  permanently  draining  such 
lands,  and  at  a  charge  not  exceeding  one-sixth  of 
the  price  which  the  best  under-draining  of  such  land 
has  hitherto  cost. 

Pearson  justly  believed  his  invention  to  be  well 
worth  the  expense  of  taking  out  a  patent,  which  he 
might  have  disposed  of  with  considerable  advantage 
to  himself;  l)ut  it  having  been  represented  to  him, 
that  if  his  plough  became  a  patent  instrument,  the 
cost  of  procuring  it  would  become  considerably  en- 
hanced to  the  farmer,  besides  the  extra  charge  of 
carriage  of  it  from  London,  or  wherever  the  manu- 
factory might  happen  to  be  ;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
if  no  patent  were  taken  out,  it  would  soon  be  made 
by  the  wheelwrights  and  smiths  in  almost  every  pa- 
rish, and  thus  get  into  general  use; — influenced, 
therefore,  by  these  considerations,  Pearson  has  wil- 
lingly consented  to  abandon  all  prospect  of  advan- 
tage to  himself,  by  taking  out  a  patent,  and  prefers 
addressing  himself  to  the  liberality  of  the  public  for 
some  compensation  for  his  time,  trouble  and  inge- 
nuity, to  which  they  may  consider  him  fairly  en- 
titled. 

There  is  another  and  most  important  recommen- 
dation, that  this  discovery  holds  out  the  prospect  of 
profitable  employment  for  hand  labour  in  parishes 
where  wet,  stiff  soil  prevails  to  an  extent  ahnost  un- 
limited. This  truly  beneficial  result  has  been  most 
strikingly  exhibited  in  the  parish  of  Frittenden, 
where  the  inventor  resides.  The  distressed  condition 
of  that  parish  was  perhaps  unequalled  in  that  county, 
even  so  recently  as  two  or  three  years  ago.  The 
poor-rates  had  amounted  up  to  twenty-three  shillings 
in  the  pound — almost  all  the  labourers  were  thrown 
upon  the  poor-rate — and  as  the  only  residents  in 
that  parish  besides  the  curate  were  merely  farmers, 
for  the  most  part  tenants  of  small  farms  similar  to 
Pearson's,  a  remedy  for  its  distress  seemed  utterly 
hopeless.  But  the  attention  of  the  farmers  being  at 
length  attracted  by  the  unusual  crops  of  all  descrip- 
tions which  Pearson's  farm  exhibited,  an  imitation 
of  his  system  naturally  followed,  and  the  most  bene- 
ficial effects  upon  the  population  of  the  parish  have 
been  the  consequence  ;  accordingly,  since  the  drain- 
ing plough  has  become  generally  used,  they  have  no 
labourer  out  of  employment,  the  rate  of  wages  has 
risen,  and  the  poor-rate  has  fallen  from  twenty-three 
to  twelve  shillings  in  the  pound,  and  is  still  decreas- 
ing. The  writer  of  this  paper  is  entirely  convinced 
that  the  adoption  of  this  instrument  throughout  the 
district  in  which  he  resides  will  yield  a  benefit  to 
erery  farmer  equal  to  the  whole  amount  of  his  an- 
nual poor-rate.  Bv  giving  also,  as  is  now  done,  to 
the  labourers  employed  in  this  mode  of  draining,  an 
increase  of  wages,  in  order  to  encourage  them  to 
execute  their  work  carefully  and  expeditiously,  the 
most  gratifying  improvement  has  followed  in  the 
condition,  behaviour,  and  prospects  of  the  workmen. 
In  addition  to  these  advantages,  there  exist  the  best 
grounds  for  believing  that  the  severe  calamity  in  the 
grazing  interests  of  the  country,  the  rot  in  sheep, 
will  be  greatly  mitigated,  if  not  wholly  got  rid  of, 
by  the  complete  drainage  of  land,  which  this  inven- 
tion places,  at  so  cheap  a  rate,  in  every  one's  power. 

1  am,  Sir,  &c.  &c. 
A.  AiKiN,  Esq.  THOS.  LAW  HODGES. 

Secretary,  &c.  &c. 


THE  NEW  PAROCHI/^L  ASSESSMENT 
ACT. 

(from  a  correspondent.) 

This  salutary  meacure  which  has  been  so  much 
wanted  in  nearly  every  parish,  particularly  in  the 
rural  districts,  is  now  being  thwarted  by  the  selfish 
feelings  of  the  inhabitants  of  many  districts,  for  in- 
stead of  having  the  lands  and  buildings  of  a  parish 
reviewed  and  equitably  assessed,  they  are  blinking 
the  measure  and  adding  a  third  or  fourth  to  each  per- 
son's old  rate,  and  calling  it  the  rack  rent ;  this  is 
but  sowing  seeds  for  future  litigation,  appeals  will 
be  continually  liad  recourse  to,  as  they  can  now  be  so 
easily  heard  by  a  bench  of  magistrates,  a  parish  will 
never  be  at  peace  until  the  assessments  are  properly 
adjusted  :  on  most  well  regulated  parishes,  a  survey- 
ing committee  is  appointed,  who,  previous  to  every 
new  rate,  go  to  those  points  of  the  parish  where  im- 
provements are  going  on,  to  view  buildings  and  ad- 
ditional value  added  to  the  land,  so  that  every  thing- 
should  be  equitably  assessed,  and  not  depend  on  the 
mere  view  of  a  collector  of  rates  to  say  what  should 
be  added  ;  in  many  parishes,  the  property  assessed  is 
never  seen  by  the  parish  officers,  and  much  property 
remains  unassessed  or  unequally  so  ;  this  blinking 
and  thwarting  the  salutary  government  measure 
arises  from  the  influential  persons  in  a  parish  know- 
ing the  unjust  amount  at  which  they  themselves 
stand  in  the  assessment  book,  therefore  they  wish  to 
avoid  an  equitable  adjustment  of  the  rates,  under  the 
plea  of  not  wishing  to  out  the  parish  to  any  expense, 
although  the  same  might  be  done  by  a  committee 
amongst  themselves,  viewing  each  property,  and 
having,  perhaps,  one  or  two  licensed  appraisers  with 
them,  who  should  be  unconnected  with  the  rates  of  the 
parish,  so  that  they  might  be  quite  disinterested  and 
act  independently. 


Experiment  with  Potatoes.  —  Mr.  William 
Clark,  jun.,  obtained  a  couple  of  potatoes  at  the  Saving' 
Bank  at  Boston,  not  as  a  loan  but  as  a  gratuity,  last 
winter  from  a  few  just  imported  from  England,  which 
were  supposed  to  be  an  excellent  kind  of  potato.  They 
were  laid  aside  and  forgotten  till  they  had  sprouted,  and 
the  sprouts  had  grown  perhaps  two  inches.  To  obtain 
the  greatest  possible  number  of  them  for  seed,  Mr.  Clark 
disposed  of  them  in  the  following  manner  in  his  garden : 
The  sprouts  seven  in  number  were  broken  from  one  po- 
tato, and  set  out  about  16 inches  apart,  with  the  tops  just 
above  the  surface  ;  and  the  other  potato  itself  planted 
with  the  sprouts  on,  allowing  the  tops  of  them  to  remain 
uncovered.  After  the  sprouts  of  the  latter  potato  had 
grown  somewhat,  they  were  spread  apart  each  way  and 
covered  up  with  soil  from  their  insertion  at  the  hill  to 
near  the  top  of  the  vines,  to  make  them  spread.  In  do- 
ing this  three  of  the  vines  were  broken  off  which  were 
set  out  to  grow.  These  potatoes  were  not  hilled  at  all ; 
merely  keeping  down  the  weeds  was  all  that  was  done 
to  them.  Mr.  Clark  dug  the  product  of  tiiese  two  po- 
tatoes last  week  in  our  presence,  and  they  yielded  as  fol- 
lows : — Froni  the  hill  in  which  was  planted  the  potato 
rom  which  the  sprouts  were  taken,  were  dug  100  pota- 
toes large  and  small,  many  of  them  very  large,  and  the 
whole  weighing  171bs.  or  over  a  peck  in  measure.  As 
the  fruit  of  the  seven  sprouts  were  dug,  180  potatoes 
weighing  35  pounds,  making  a  total  of  52lbs.  or  nearly 
a  bushel ;  as  the  product  of  one  of  the  potatoes,  one  of 
the  sprouts  produced  36  potatoes.weighing  8f  lbs.  The 
other  potato  produced  but  90  potatoes  weighing  141bs,, 
the  broken  vines  which  were  set  out,  producing  20  po- 
tatoes, weighing  31bs.  This  experiment  will  afford  use- 
ful information  to  those  who  may  wish  to  propagate 
rapidly  from  a  few  seed,  or  even  when  potatoes  are 
scarce,  for  planting. — Hampshire,  United  States. 
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THE  GAMEKEEPER  RETURNING. 

Green  fields  and  flowers,  hill,  dale,  and  valley, 
delight  the  eye  and  mind  of  the  true  sportsman, 
who  sees  "  sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  every- 
thing !"  It  is  not  the  mere  slaughtering  and  bag- 
ging a  fewr  birds  that  are  the  source  of  his  plea- 
sures, but  that  he  wanders  with  the  feelings  of  the 
poet  and  painter,  and  enjoys  the 

"  Sweet  interchange  of  hill  and  valley, 
Elvers,  woods,  and  plains." 

Every  description  of  sceneiy  becomes  familiar  to 
him,  he  hears  the  wild  birds  singii>g  their  wildest 
songs,  and  derives  many  pleasures  perhaps  un- 
known to  any  but  the  votaries  of  the  gun  or 
angle  ;  he  is  a  true  lover  of  nature,  and 

"Thus  the  men 

Whom  nature's  works  can  charm,  with  God  himself 
Hold  converse  ;  grow  familiar  day  hy  dav 
With  his  conceptions  ;  act  upon  his  plan. 
And  form  to  his  the  relish  of  their  souls." 

Reposing  from  his  morning's  exertions  under  the 
shadow  of  a  tree,  the  sportsman  sits  down  to  eat 
his  sandwich  with  the  relish  of  an  epicure,  and 
drinks  from  the  pure  spring  that  issues  from  the 
rock ;  his  dogs  draw  round  him,  lap  from  the 
same  source,  and  look  up  with  watchful  fondness 
on  the  joyous  visage  of  their  master,  while  he 
views  with  secret  satisfaction  the  contents  of  his 
well  filled  game-bag,  which  affords  incontestible 
evidence  of  his  masterly  skill,  and  the  excellency 
of  his  "Joe  Manton,"  and  in  the  gladness  of  his 
heart  thinks  of  the  presents  he  will  be  able  to 
make  on  the  morrow,  to  please  the  wives  of  his 
happy  tenantry.  He  hears  the  shots  of  his  friends 
echoed  and  re-echoed  from  the  woods  around  him, 
and  soon  their  shouts,  as  they  meet  him  at  the 
felled  oak  under  the  chestnut  tree.  It  is  a  happy 
meeting  ;  and,  though  M.P.'s,  fresh  from  the  war 
of  mighty  minds,  they  bury  all  political  differences, 
and  take  a  glass  to  all  that  are  near  and  dear,  and 
indulge  in  the  unalloyed  enjoyment  of  each  other's 
society.  While  they  were  chatting,  a  wish  stole 
into  my  heart,  that  they  might,  like  the  tree  they 
were  sitting  on,  in  their  prime  be  the  pride  and 
ornament  of  their  age,  affording  protection  to  the 
poor  and  forsaken,  sheltering  the  unsheltered  from 
all  the  "  storms  that  fall  upon  us,"  and  when  death 
cuts  ns  down,  as  it  does  all  things,  may  they  leave 
behind  them  undying  fame,  and  sons,  with  "  hearts 
of  oak,"  feelingly  alive  to  perpetuate  the  glory  of 
their  sires.  The  party  break  up,  each  takes  his 
separate  path,  and  we  will  take  ours  homeward ; 
and  here  a  sight  salutes  us  most  gratifying  to  our 
sensations — The  Returninc/  Gamekeeper,  a  weather- 
beaten  grey-headed  old  fellow,  his  face  lit  up  with 
good  humour  and  the  setting  sun,  on  his  favourite 
grey  pony,  with  his  faithful  spaniels  at  his  side, 
his  saddle  well  loaded  with  the  spoils  he  has  col- 
lected in  his  evening  tour^ — altogether  a  most  pic- 
turesque subject  for  the  pencil,  and  one  we  have 
much  pleasure  in  presenting  as  our  second  em- 
bellishment to  the  present  number. 


grounds  of  the  Earl  of  Rothes,  we  would  not  now,  in 
all  likelihood,  have  had  it  in  our  power  to  tell,  to  the 
mortification  of  Mr.  M'Nab,  of  Cupar,  and  all  other 
subsequent  writers  who  have  inserted  in  the  Herald  and 
Fifeshire  Journal  notices  of  immense  turnips,  that  they 
were  quite  in  a  mistake  when  they  boasted  of  having 
outdone  Lord  Rothes  in  the  rearing  of  that  crop.  But 
that  they,  and  every  reader  of  this  journal,  may  he  made 
aware  of  the  degree  in  which  aach  writer  has  been  mis- 
taken, we  beg  to  be  allowed  to  make  a  restatement  of 
the  different  girths  and  weights  of  turnips  so  exultingly 
brought  before  the  public  notice,  by  these  self-satisfied 
competitors  for  fame  as  turnip  growers.  Mr.  M'Nab's 
famed  turnip,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  one  of  the 
red- topped  species.  It  measured  nearly  a  yard  in  cir- 
cumference, and  weighed  upwards  of  12  lbs. ;  Mr. 
Chriehton's  of  Balfour  Mains  was  of  the  white  globe 
species,  measured  38  inches  in  circumference,  and 
weighted  14|  lbs.  Mr.  Kay's  of  Balbirnie  Paper  Mill 
was  of  the  red-topped  species,  measured  38  inches  in 
circumference,  and  weighed  16  lbs.  9  oz.  Lastly,  Mr. 
Coutts'  turnip,  (noticed  in  the  last  Fifesinre  Journal), 
which  was  one  of  the  red-t©pped  globe  species,  weighed 
18f  lbs.,  its  girth  is  not  told.  Now,  the  turnip  above 
alluded  to  as  raised  by  Lord  Rothes,  was  one  of  the 
white  globe  species ;  it  measured,  halfway  between  the 
top  and  the  root,  in  circumference,  33  inches,  and  from 
top  to  root  around  41  inches  ;  and  when  newly  taken 
out  of  the  ground,  and  divested  of  its  top  and  root, 
weighed  25  lbs.  imperial,  or  more  than  twice  the  weight 
of  Mr.  M'Nab's  turnip,  or  6J  lbs.  heavier  than  that  of 
Mr.  Ccutts' — the  heaviest  of  all  the  turnips  of  these 
other  turnip-growing  competitors.  We  cannot  afford 
time,  like  Mr.  Kay  of  Balbirnie  Paper  Mill,  to  calcu- 
late, from  these  data,  the  solid  contents  of  this  turnip, 
or  the  number  of  regiments  of  cavalry — men  and  horses 
— such  a  bulk  of  gold,  if  made  into  gold  leaf,  would 
gild,  but  will  at  once  put  the  reader  in  possession  of  a 
fact,  from  which  he  may  derive  a  very  capital  idea  of 
the  size  of  this  immense  bulb.  Previous  to  his  Lord- 
ship's sending  it  away  as  a  present  to  one  of  his  friends 
in  the  north,  he  caused  its  pithy  contents  to  be  carefully 
scooped  out,  and  had  stowed  away  within  its  ample 
sides  a  haunch  of  venison,  weighing  15  lbs.,  two  pairs 
of  wild-ducks,  a  brace  and  a  half  of  partridges,  and  a 
braceand  a  half  of  snipes. — Fife  Herald. 


Leslie. — Turnips! — At  them  again.  Ginger! — 
Had  the  writer  of  the  article  headed  Leslie,  in  your 
paper  of  the  19th  October  last,  stated  the  weight  along 
with  the  dimensions  of  the  large  turnip,  reared  on  the 


THE     HUNTER. 

(from    BLACKWOOn.) 

Merrily  winds  the  hunter's  horn. 
And  loud  the  ban  of  dogs  replying  ; 

When  before  the  shout  of  the  fleet-feet  morn 
The  shadows  of  night  are  flying. 

Sullen  the  boar,  in  the  deep  green-wood  ; 

And  proud  the  stag  that  roams  the  forest ; 
And  noble  the  steed,  with  its  warlike  blood. 

That  exults  when  the  toil  is  sorest. 

Fair  is  the  land  of  hill  and  plain, 
And  lonely  dells  in  misty  mountains. 

And  the  crags  where  eagles  in  tempest  reign. 
And  glittering  lakes  and  fountains. 

These  are  the  joys  that  hunters  find, 

Whate'er  the  sky  that's  bending  o'er  them. 

When  they  leave  their  cares  on  their  beds  behind, 
And  earth  is  all  fresh  before  them. 

Day  ever  chases  away  the  night, 
And  wind  pursues  the  waves  of  ocean. 

And  the  stars  are  brother-like  hunters  bright. 
And  all  is  in  ceaseless  motion. 

Life  is  a  chase  ;  and  so  'tis  joy 

And  hope  foretells  the  hunter's  morrow ; 
'Tis  the  skill  of  man  and  the  bliss  of  boy 

To  gallop  away  from  sorrow. 
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THE    POISONOUS   EFFECTS  OF  THE 
YEW  TREE. 

BY   MR.    W.   C.    SPOONER,     SOUTHAMPTON. 

{From  the  Veterinarian.) 

From  time  to  time  there  have  been  some  cases  re- 
corded of  the  poisonous  effects  of  the  yew  tree  : 
such  instances,  however,  have  been  few,  and  often 
solitary  ;  and,  indeed,  at  the  discussion  at  the  asso- 
ciation, nearly  a  twelvemonth  ago,  on  Mr.  Morton's 
essay  on  poisons,  there  seems  to  have  been  a  doubt 
in  the  minds  of  some  of  the  members,  as  to  whether 
it  was  actually  poisonous,  whilst  others  only  con- 
sidered it  to  be  so  when  taken  in  large  quantities.  I 
remember  some  years  since  examining  a  donkey  that 
had  died  somewhat  mysteriously,  and  whose  death 
had  shortly  succeeded  that  of  a  brood  mare,  turned  into 
the  same  small  pasture,  in  which  grew  a  large  yew 
tree,  the  branches  of  which  were  within  reach  of 
the  animals,  and  had,  no  doubt,  produced  their 
death.  It  is  desirable,  I  think,  that  all  such  cases 
should  be  made  public  ;  and  I  cannot  therefore  do 
otherwise  than  record  the  following  facts  that  have 
lately  come  under  my  notice,  as  they  are  sufficient  to 
put  beyond  doubt  (if  any  can  exist),  the  poisonous 
nature  of  the  yew.  Being  in  attendance  on  some 
horses  belonging  to  Mr.  H.  King,  of  Fullerton,  in 
this  county,  during  the  last  month,  that  gentleman 
informed  me  that  he  had  lost,  in  the  preceding  week, 
no  less  than  forty  ewes  and  lambs,  from  eating  the 
yew  tree.  Seven  hundred  ewes  and  lambs  were  a 
turned  into  a  small  pasture,  on  one  side  of  which 
dead  fence,  not  one  hundred  yards  in  length,  had  re- 
cently been  made  from  the  cuttings  of  this  tree. 
These  branches,  however,  were  in  a  dry  state,  having 
been  cut  a  month  or  six  weeks  previously,  and  the 
hedge  had  been  made  a  fortnight  before  the  sheep 
were  admitted.  The  flock  entered  the  field  in  the 
morning ;  one  ewe  died  on  the  same  evening,  and 
by  the  middle  of  the  next  day  the  number  before 
mentioned — the  greater  portion  of  which,  however, 
were  lambs.  They  were  seized  with  a  stupor  and 
giddiness,  and  died  in  about  half  an  hour.  On 
opening  them,  a  quantity  of  the  dead  yew  was  found 
in  their  stomachs,  and  the  appearance  of  the  Jiedge, 
which  was  shewn  me,  sufficiently  testified  the  fact 
of  the  yew  having  been  consumed  ;  for  the  side  of 
the  hedge  which  the  sheep  could  not  approach  pre- 
sented the  same  appearance  as  when  made,  whilst  on 
the  other  side  the  dead  branches  were  quite  stripped 
of  their  leaves.  Many  experiments  were  tried,  with 
a  view  of  saving  the  sheep  :  they  were  all  bled,  and 
to  some,  castor  oil  was  given,  and  to  others,  croton 
oil  ;  others  were  attacked,  and  recovered  ;  and, 
although  to  some  of  these  the  croton  was  given,  yet 
as  many  recovered  that  were  simply  bled,  and  had 
had  no  medicine.  It  is  more  reasonable  to  attribute 
their  recovery  to  the  circumstance  of  their  havino- 
taken  less  yew,  than  to  their  liaving  had  croton  ; 
particularly  as  they  were  seized  when  the  yew 
had  much  diminished.  The  croton,  too,  pro- 
duced no  purgative  effect,  although  to  one  ewe 
no  less  than  two  tea-spoonfuls  were  given,  and  she 
was  of  the  number  that  recovered.  It  is  deservino- 
of  especial  notice,  that  in  these  cases  t]]e  poisonous 
effects  were  produced  by  the  yew  in  a  dead  state  ; 
when,  perhaps,  most  people  would  have  thought  it 
altogether  unlikely  to  occasion  mischief.  Such  facts 
as  these  I  have  recorded  should  be  as  widely  circu- 
lated as  possible  ;  for  although  we  are  told  that  ex- 
perience bought  is  better  than  experience  taught,  yet 
there  are   few  agriculturists,  I   take  it,  but  what 


would  prefer  reading  such  instances  in  a  journal  to 
feeling  their  effects  in  their  own  pockets.  The 
owner  was  unaware  of  its  poisonous  nature,  and  he 
says  it  is  the  last  time  he  intends  making  a  fence 
from  the  cuttings  of  the  yew  tree. 


Labourers'  Friend  Societies. — The  Society 
at  Hadlow,  Kent,  has  drawn  up  its  second  report. 
The  facts  which  it  states  are  the  following : — 32  fami- 
lies have  been  received  into  the  society,  to  whom  were 
let  eight  acres  of  land,  being  40  rods  to  each,  at  the 
rate  of  40s.  the  acre.  During  the  first  season  some  of 
the  tenants  produced  a  crop  worth  at  the  rate  of  327. 
per  acre,  and  this,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  was 
effected  during  the  cottager's  leisure  hours,  in  no  case 
interfering  with  his  regular  employment.  In  the  sum- 
mer evenings  might  be  seen  sixty  or  seventy,  parents 
and  children,  cultivating  their  allotments,  which  time 
would  otherwise  have  been  wasted  in  idleness  or  thrown 
away  in  the  beer-shop.  During  the  summer  a  public 
meeting  was  held,  when  the  subscribers  and  friends  in- 
spected the  allotments,  and  awarded  prizes  to  the  best 
cultivators.  The  committee  had  decided  on  extending 
the  system  through  the  parish,  and  have  taken  10  more 
acres,  for  which  they  have  already  40  applications. 
Payment  of  half-a-crown  a  year  constitutes  a  member 
of  the  society,  and  so  well  have  its  objects  been  re- 
ceived, that  most  of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  the 
parish  have  become  subscribers.  In  receiving  the 
tenants  hut  little  regard  is  paid  to  the  applicant's  cha- 
racter, as  the  object  of  the  society  is  to  reclaim  the  in- 
dolent and  reward  the  industrious  ;  and  the  propriety 
of  this  plan  was  made  apparent  at  the  last  meeting, 
when  one  of  the  tenants  received  a  prize  for  good  con- 
duct who  had  been  previously  considered  one  of  the 
worst  characters  in  the  parish.  A  gentleman  last  year, 
in  want  of  a  gardener,  inspected  the  various  allotments, 
and  was  thence  enabled  to  select  one.  By  spade  hus- 
banbry  the  ground  is  made  to  produce  double  the  quan- 
tity raised  by  the  plough  ;  to  which  must  be  also  taken 
into  account  the  extra  manure  thus  obtained. 


A  Few  Hints  About  Bees. — At  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  Ashmolean  Society  in  Oxford,  Mr.  W. 
C.  Cotton,  of  Christ  Church,  read  some  notices  on  bees. 
All  that  is  required  for  bee-keeping  is  a  small  cottage 
garden,  or  even  a  few  yards  of  ground  before  the  door, 
as  the  bees  have  no  knowledge  of  the  division  of  landed 
property.  His  first  principle  was — "  Never  kill  a  bee." 
The  cottager,  who,  even  now,  is  sorry  to  be  forced  to  do 
so,  has  in  i\\e  fungus  maximns,  or  puff  ball,  a  powerful 
instrument,  ready  to  his  band,  by  which  he  is  enabled, 
without  any  trouble  or  expense,  to  adopt  a  more  humane, 
as  well  as  more  profitable,  mode  of  treatment.  The 
smoke  of  this  fungus,  when  dried  so  as  to  hold  fire,  has 
a  stupifying  effect  on  bees,  and  renders  them  as  harm- 
less and  motionless  as  brimstone  does,  without  any  of  its 
deadly  effects.  By  means  of  this,  weak  swarms  and 
casts,  which  would  not  live  through  the  winter,  may  be 
united  to  strong  stocks.  He  stated  it  as  a  most  extraor- 
dinary fact,  and  borne  out  by  experiments,  that  a  hive 
thus  doubled  will  not  consume  more  honey  in  the  win- 
ter than  a  stock  in  its  natural  stale.  This  was  discovered 
by  a  Swiss  pastor.  Do  Geliur.  The  additional  heat 
seems  to  serve,  instead  of  additional  food,  to  keep  up  the 
vital  functions  of  the  half- torpid  bees.  He  recommended 
a  dry,  dark  room,  the  colder  the  better,  as  the  best  win- 
ter quarters  for  bees.  U'hey  will  consume  less  honey 
than  if  left  on  their  usual  summer  stands,  and  will  not 
be  weakened  by  the  Ices  of  the  thousands  which  are 
tempted  out  by  every  bright  December  day,  and  which, 
when  caught  by  the  cold  winds,  fall  to  the  ground,  and 
never  rise  again.  Dryness,  however,  is  essential.  He 
stated  some  curious  facts  which  had  fallen  under  his  own 
observation  regarding  the  instinct  of  bees,  and  described 
at  length  the  principle  of  ventilation,  the  most  valuable 
improvement  in  bee-keeping. 
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ANNIVERSARY  MEETING  OF  THE 
RUTLAND  AGRICULTURAL  ASSO- 
CIATION. 

This  show  (which  took  place  i a  the  Kiding-school, 
Oakham,  on  Tuesday,  Nov.  28),  was  exceedingly  in- 
teresting to  all  persons  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  ; 
and  speaking  generally,  the  animals,  both  in  quality  and 
usefulness,  exceeded  those  exhibited  in  any  former 
year.  In  saying  thus  much  in  commendation  of  the 
present,  we  cannot  drive  from  our  recollection  the  fine 
specimens  of  former  years,  particularly  the  ox  shown  in 
1832  by  StaflFord,  O'Brien,  Esq.  ;  in  1833,  by  R.  W. 
Baker,  Esq. ;  and  by  Mr.  Robt.  Smith,  in  1834 ;  all  of 
which  obtained  first  prizes  in  the  first  class  both  at 
Oakham  and  Smithfield.  At  this  meeting,  though 
perhaps  three  times  as  large  in  number  of  cattle  was 
exhibited,  and  an  increased  zeal  in  the  cause  was  ma- 
nifested, yet  it  is  doubtful  if  an  ox  could  be  found  equal 
to  either  of  the  three  named.  The  Hereford,  which  won 
the  1st  prize  1st  class,  was  thought  to  be  a  superior 
animal,  both  in  quality  and  condition  ;  the  same  may 
be  said  of  Mr.  Robert  Smith's  ex,  which  won  the  first 
prize  in  the  second  class. — The  third  class  was  badly 
filled,  and  if  considered  as  a  specimen  of  beast  bred  in 
the  district,  there  is  evidently  much  room  for  improve- 
ment both  in  quality  and  symmetry ;  but  that,  and  the 
fourth  class,  show  that  it  is  possible  to  produce  a  fat 
animal.  The  fifth  class  produced,  perhaps,  the  finest 
specimen  of  a  short-horn  heifer  that  has  been  exhibited 
at  Oakham,  bred  and  fed  by  Mr.  Baker,  of  Cottesmore, 
for  quality,  symmetry,  and  hand ;  this  animal  obtained 
universal  admiration.  In  the  other  classes  were  many 
promising  animals,  and  the  competition  for  Sir  G, 
Noel's  prizes  to  occupiers  under  30  acres  excited  much 
interest,  and  elicited  great  satisfaction  to  all  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  their  less  wealthy  stock-owners.  The 
sheep  generally  did  not  quite  answer  to  the  expectation 
of  the  company. — The  pigs  were  allowed  to  be  the  best 
in  every  respect  that  have  ever  been  brought  to  Oak- 
ham, and  many  that  did  not  obtain  prizes,  obtained 
praise  from  the  lookers-on.  In  extra  stock,  Mr. 
Clarke's  ewe  and  Mr.  Bullock's  ox  were  greatly  ad- 
mired. The  latter  won  the  1st  prize  in  class  1  at  Oak- 
ham last  year.  He  is  stated  to  be  five  years  and  six 
months  old.  The  increase  of  weight  for  a  year's  keep- 
ing, and  the  prevalent  opinion  that  his  back  and  fore 
ribs  would  get  better  covered,  and  his  hand  improved, 
did  not  fully  answer  the  expectations  raised  ;  his  quali- 
ties are  far  exceeded  by  the  heifer  in  the  5th  class,  and 
the  Hereford  in  the  1st  class  ;  bat  taking  the  whole  as 
a  show,  and  its  arrangements,  we  doubt  the  possibility 
of  much  further  improvement,  at  the  same  time  ex- 
pressing ourselves  anxious  that  our  opinion  will  prove 
futile. 

The  following  noblemen  and  gentlemen  were  exhi- 
bitors of  superior  Vegetables  : — Lord  Exeter,  Hon.  — 
Edwards,  Thomas  Hotchkin,  Esq.,  Mr.  Burgess,  Mr. 
C.  Morris,  Mr.  Painter,  Mr.  Thompson,  Mr.  Rudkin, 
Mr.  Clarke,  and  Mr.  R.  Smith. 

The  number  and  respectability  of  the  visitors  to  the 
show-yard  was  never  equalled ;  in  fact,  we  are  credibly 
informed  that  it  exceeded  by  one-third,  the  attendance 
of  any  former  year. 

The  Dinner. 
At  a  little  after  3  o'clock,  a  company  of  about  140 
gentlemen  sat  down  to  a  most  excellent  dinner.  The 
Chair  was  taken  by  Sir  John  Trollope,  Bart ;  the  Vice 
Chair  by  Augustus  O'Brien,  Esq.,  and  among  the  com- 
pany we  noticed  H.  Handlev,  Esq.,  M.  P. ;  G.  J. 
Heathcote,  Esq.,  M.  P..  Staiford  O'Brien,  Esq.,  of 
Blatherwycke  :  Henry  O'Brien,  Esq. ;  Henry  Wilson, 
Esq.,  of  Harlaxton ;  E.  W.  Wilmot,  Esq.,  of  Pickwell ; 
Major  Whichcote  ;  H.  J.  Rudkin,  Esq.,  of  Laugham  ; 
R.  W.  Baker,  Esq.,  of  Cottesmore  ;  R.  Smith,  Esq.,  of 
Burley;  Thos.  Hotchkin,  Esq.,  of  Tixover,  Mr.  J. 
Parkinson,  of  Ollerton,  Northamptonshire  (steward  to 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle)  ;  Mr.  J.  Ellis,  of  Beaumont 
Leys,  Leicester;  Mr.  T.  Townsend,  of  Hill  Morton, 
Warwickshire,  &c,  &c.  &c. 


The  cloth  having  been  removed,  the  Chairman  rose 
to  propose  a  toast  in  which  he  was  sure  that  all  the 
agriculturists  of  Great  Britain  would  join— he  would 
give  the  "  Health  of  the  Queen." 

"  The  Queen  Dowager;  and  the  rest  of  the  Royal 
Family." 

"  Army  and  Navy." 

Major  Whichcote  briefly  returned  thanks. 

The  Chairman  next  proposed  as  atoast,  "  Success 
to  the  Rutland  Agricultural  Society.''  (Cheers.)  They 
were  this  day  met,  he  said,  to  celebrate  the  seventh  an- 
niversary of  this  society.  It  was  imposssible  to  watch, 
as  he  had  done,  its  progress  from  year  to  year,  without 
being  convinced  how  much  they  had  effected,  that  it 
was  scarcely  surpassed  in  England,  and  that  no  pro- 
vincial society  could  compete  with  it  in  the  quality  of 
the  beasts  exhibited,  and  the  excellent  rules  by  which 
it  was  governed.  (Hear.)  He  proceeded  to  eulogise 
the  society,  and  the  benefits  which  it  was  likely  to  con- 
fer upon  all  classes  ;  he  had  been  for  many  years  in  the 
habit  of  following  Lord  Lonsdale's  hounds,  not  so  much 
for  his  own  gratification  as  for  the  advantages  which 
he  enjoyed  of  seeing  the  state  of  the  land — and  he  was 
happy  to  give  his  testimony  to  the  yearly  improvement 
which  had  taken  place  in  its  cultivation.  The  county 
of  Rutland  had  been  frequently  styled  the  garden  of 
England;  now,  a  garden  might  be  either  well  or  ill 
cultivated — but  this  county,  small  as  it  was,  he  was 
convinced  contained  the  best  cultivated  land  in  all  Eng- 
land. (Hear.)  He  was  most  happy  to  acquaint  them 
vAi\\  the  prosperous  state  of  the  society,  whose  suc- 
cess formed  the  subject  of  his  toast ;  the  sum  collected 
at  the  show-yard  this  day  had  amounted  to  45?,  is., 
upwards  of  one-third  more  than  that  received  on  any 
previous  year,  and  which  proved  that  901  persons,  at 
Is.  each,  had  visited  the  show.  This  was  a  most  gra- 
tifying result ;  it  must  prove  an  ample  reward  to  those 
gentlemen  who  had  fostered  the  society,  and  whose 
emulation,  he  trusted,  would  not  cease  ;  but  all  would 
rather  increase  their  competition  as  to  who  could  pro- 
duce the  best  stock.  He  concluded  by  proposing  the 
toast,  which  was  received  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm, 
and  proceeded  to  call  upon  Mr.  Robt.  Smith,  one  of 
the  secretaries,  to  award  the  prizes,  which  he  did  as 
follows  :  — 

Class  1.—"  Oxen  or  Steers."  1st  premium  of  15 
sovs."  to  Mr,  J.  T.  Smith,  of  Postland,  near  Crowland, 
for  his  4  yrs.  and  10  months  old  Hereford  Ox,  bred  by 
Mr.  Hewer,  of  Hereford.— 2d  ditto,  7  sovs.  to  Mr.  T. 
Mills,  of  Keyham,  Leicestershire,  for  his  4  year  and  7 
months  Durham  Ox,  bred  by  Mr.  J.  Goodwin,  Apple- 
tree,  Northamptonshire. — No.  4  commended. 

Class  2" — "  Oxen  or  Steers,"  1st  premium  of  10 
sovs.  to  Mr.  R.  Smith,  Burley,  4  years  and  7  months 
Durham  Ox,  bred  by  Mr,  Dawson,  Ingthorpe,^2d 
ditto,  5  sovs.  to  Mr.  C,  Smith,  Burley,  under  5  years 
Hereford  Ox. 

Class  3. — "  Oxen  or  Steers."  1st  premium  of  10 
sovs.,  Mr.  Clai'k,  Burley,  3  years  9  months  Steer,  bred 
by  himself  from  Gainsborough,  d,  by  M.  Goodman's 
bull,  of  Wisbech,  g-.  d.  by  Emperor. — 2d  ditto,  5  sovs. 
to  Mr.  V.  Baines,  Brook,  4  years  Ox,  bred  by  himself. 

Class  4. — "  Oxen  or  Steers,"  1st  premium  of  7  sovs. 
to  Mr.  Cheetham,  Hambleton,  3  years  5  months  Steer, 
bred  by  Mr,  J,  Wilkinson,  Lenton, — 2d  ditto,  3  sovs,  to 
Mr,  H,  Hodgkin,  Edenham,  3  years  2J  months  Steer, 
bred  by  himself, 

Claes  5, — "  Cows  or  Heifers,"  1st  premium  of  7 
sovs.  to  Mr.  Baker,  Cottesmore,  3  years  5  months  Dur- 
ham Heifer,  bred  by  himself  from  Gainsborough,  d. 
Walts.— 2d  ditto,  3  sovs.  to  Mr.  H.  Stimson,  Oakham,  2 
years  3  months  Short-horn  Heifer,  bred  by  liimself. 

Class  6.—"  Fattened  Dairy  Cows."  1st  premium  of 
7  sovs.  to  Sir  J.  Trollope,  7  years  Roan  Cow,  bred  by 
himself  from  Young  Windsor,  and  by  Emperor.— 2d 
ditto,  3  sovs,  ]\lr.  C.  Morriss,  Oakham  Grange,  9  years 
Cow,  bred  by  himself. 

Class  7. — "  To  the  owner  (tenant  farmer)  of  the  best 
pair  of  Steers." — 1st  premium  5  sovs,.  IMi'-  Baker,  Cot- 
tesmore, pair  of  Steers,  1  year  and  11  months,  bred  by 
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himself.— 2d  ditto,  3  sovs.,  Mr.  Chapman,  Langham, 
pair  of  Steers,  bred  by  himself. 

Class  8.—"  Long-woolled  Fat  Wether  Sheep."  1st 
premium,  5  sovs.,  Mr.  Hickson,  Hougham,  3  Sheep, 
bred  by  himself.— 2d  ditto,  3  sovs..  Lord  Exeter,  3 
Leicester  Sheep,  bred  by  his  lordship. 

Class  9.—"  Long-woolled  Fat  Wether  Sheep."  1st 
premium,  7  sovs.,  Mr.  Painter,  Burley,  3  Leicester 
Wethers.— 2d  ditto,  3  sovs.,  Mr.  H.  Stimson,  Oakham, 
3  Leicester  Wethers. 

Class  10.—"  Ditto."  1st  premium,  7  sovs,,  Mr.  T. 
Bullock,  Manton,  3  Sheep.— 2d  ditto,  3  sovs.,  Mr.  Brad- 
shaw,  Burley,  3  Leicester  Sheep. 

Class  11.—"  Breeding  Ewes."  1st  premium  of  5 
sovs.  to  Lord  Exeter,  5  Leicester  Ewes.— 2d  ditto,  3 
sovs.,  Mr.  C.  Smith,  Burley,  5  Ewes. 

Class  12.—"  Long-woolled  Wether  Lambs."  Pre- 
mium of  3  sovs.,  Mr.  C.  Smith,  Burley,  5  Wether 
Lambs. 

Class  13. — "  Pigs."  1st  premium,  4  sovs.  to  Mr. 
Lamb,  Colsterworth,  a  51  weeks  old  Pig.— 2d  ditto,  2 
sovs..  Sir  T.  Whichcote,  a  14  months  Pig,— No.  8  much 
commended. 

Class  14.—"  Pigs."  1st  premium,  3  sovs.,  Mr  Lamb, 
Colsterworth,  a  31  weeks  old  pig.— 2d  ditto,  1  sov., 
rhos.  Hotckkin,  Tixover,  a  39  weeks  old  Pig. 

Class  15.—"  Best  Stallion  for  the  purposes  of  Agri- 
culture." Premium  of  10  sovs.  to  Mr.  Thacker,  Can- 
wick,  roan  cart  stallion  "  Active." 

Premiums  by  Lord  Barham. 
Class  16—"  Best  Bull."     1st  premium  of  7  sovs.  to 
Mr.  Baker,  Cottesmore.— 2d  ditto,  3  sovs.,  S.  O'Brien, 
Esq.,  Blatherwyke. 

By  S.  O'Brien,  Esq., 

Class  17.—"  The  owner  (tenant  farmer)  of  the  best 
Covv^in  mdk,  that  has  calved  within  9  months  of  show- 
ing." 1st  premium  of  5  sovs.  Mr.  Baker,  Cottesmore, 
9  years  old  Cow,  bred  by  Lord  Exeter  ;  6  living  calves. 
—2d  ditto,  2  sovs.,  Mr.  Painter,  of  Burley,  an  aged  Cow, 
bred  by  himself. 

By  the  Hon.  Berkeley  Noel. 
Class  18.—"  The  owner  (tenant  farmer)  of  the  best 
Heifer."— 1st  premium  of  7  sovs.  to  Mr.  Chapman, 
Whitwell,  1  year  7  months  old  Heifer,  from  Lord 
Brownlow's  b.  "  Victory."  —  2d  ditto,  3  sovs.,  Mr. 
Cheetham,  Hambleton,  1  year  old  Heifer. 

By  Mr.  T.  Standwell. 
Class  19.—"  Best  Boar."  Premium  of  3  sovs.  to  Mr. 
T.  Healey,  of  Ashwell. 

By  Sir  Gerard  Noel,  Bart.,  M.P.— (To  occupiers  of  not 
more  than  30  acres  of  land.) 

Class  20.—"  Best  Cow  in  milk.''  1st  premium  5 
sovs.,  John  Hickson,  Langham.— 2d  ditto,  3  sovs.  mVs 
C.Branstoa,  Whitwell.  ' 

Class  21.—"  Best  Heifer."  1st  premium,  4  sovs.. 
Wm.  Kmght,  Burley.— 2d  ditto,  2  sovs.,  John  Almond 
Langham.  ' 

Class  22.-"  Best  Calf."  1st  premium,  2  sovs., 
llobt.  Hibbett,  Exton.~2d  ditto,  1  sov.  Wm.  Wood- 
cock, Cottesmore. 

Class  23.—"  Best  Fat  Pig."  1st  premium,  2  sovs., 
1  homas  Hemfries,  Egleton.— 2d  ditto,  1  sov.,  Matthew 
Weldon,  Exton. 

"  Best  sample  of  Oats."  Premium  of  2  sovs.  to  Mr 
Robert  Smith,  of  Burley. 

By  the  Rev.  H.  Nevile. 
"  Best  sample  of  Barley."    Premium,  2  sovs.    Mr 
Chapman,  Whitwell.  ' 

By  the  Rev.  H.  Nevile  and  Mr.  Baker. 
"  Best  sample  of  Wheat."    1st  premium,  1  sov.  Wm 
Wright,  Ridhngton.— 2d  ditto,  10s.,  Jos.  Barfield'  Rid- 
hngton.— 3d  ditto,  5s.,  Wm.  Leatherland,  Barrow.— No 
8  highly  commended. 

By  E.  W.  Wilmot,  Esq.,  Pickwell. 
"  Labourer  in  Husbandry,   who  has  brought  up  the 
greatest  number  of  children  without  parochial  relief. 


except  in  sickness,  with  best  general  good  character^ 
&c."  1st  premium,  3  sovs.,  Thos.  Hayse,  Empingham, 
aged  73.— 2d  ditto,  2  sovs.,  Wm.  Chamberlain,  Burley, 
aged  53.-3  do.,  1  sov.,  Wm.  Gregg,  Oakham,  aged  47. 

By  Mr.  T.  E.  Pawlett. 

A  silver  medal  to  the  breeder  of  the  best  pen  of 
Sheep.— Mr.  Painter,  Burley.    (No.  2,  Class  9.) 

A  silver  medal  to  ditto  in  class  10.  Mr.  Bullock, 
Manton.    (No.  2,  class  10.) 

By  Mr.  R.  Smith. 

A  silver  medal  to  the  breeder  of  the  best  Beast  in  the 
yard.     (No.  1,  Extra  Stock.)     Mr.  Bullock,  Manton. 

A  silver  medal  to  the  breeder  of  the  best  pen  of  Ewes 
in  class  11,  Lord  Exeter.    (No.  2.) 

By  the  Society. 

A  silver  medal  for  the  best  pair  of  Mares  for  the  ge- 
neral purposes  of  agriculture.  Mr.  Robt.  Smith,  Bur- 
ley. 

A  silver  medal  for  the  best  Yearling  Gelding. — Mr. 
Bobt.  Smith,  Burley. 

Sweepstakes. — One  sov.  for  the  best  Beast ;  Mr. 
Baker,  Cottesmore. — One  sov.  for  the  best  Cow  or 
Heifer ;  Mr.  Baker,  Cottesmore.— 1  sov.  for  the  best 
Mare,  for  general  purposes  of  agriculture  ;  Mr.  R. 
Smith,  Burley. — One  sov.  for  the  best  Yearling  Geld- 
ing ;  Mr.  R.  Smith,  Burley.— Half-a-sov.,  best  Sheep ; 
Mr.  H.  J.  Rudkin,  Langham. — Half-a-sov.,  best  pen  of 
breeding  Ewes ;  Lord  Exeter. — Half-a-sov.,  best  Pig; 
Mr.  Harrison,  Garthorpe. 

The  Extra  Stock  was  generally  much  commended. 

Mr.  R.  Smith,  after  reading  the  above  list  of  prizes, 
gave  notice  of  the  next  meeting  of  the  subscribers,  for 
fixing  the  next  day  of  showing,  &:c.,  to  take  place  on  the 
first  Monday  in  January,  1838.  He  urged  the  attend- 
ance of  all  the  subscribers,  reminding  them  that  there 
was  no  committee — that  they  were  in  fact,  "  a  commit- 
tee of  the  whole  house  ;"  and  if  they  only  attended,  and 
devoted  their  energies  to  it,  he  had  no  doubt  but  they 
would  ultimately  triumph  over  Smithlield  and  every 
other  county.  (Hear,  hear.) 

The  Chairman  next  proposed  the  health  of  a  noble 
patron  of  this  society,  who  had  been,  during  a  long  life, 
the  untiring  friend  of  agriculture  ;  and  who,  among 
other  munificent  bequests,  had  given  them  the  use  of  the 
splendid  building  in  which  their  exhibitions  had  this  day 
taken  place  ;  and  without  which  the  society  must  have 
been  much  inconvenienced.  He  would  give  them  the 
health  ot  Sir  Gerard  Noel.    (Cheers.) 

Augustus  O'Brien,  Esq.  responded  to  this  toast 
with  much  feeling.  He  assured  the  company,  that  the 
chief  consolation  to  his  revered  grandfather  in  his  ab- 
sence from  so  many  happy  faces  and  well-known  friends 
would  be,  the  knowledge  that  his  grandson  had  acknow- 
ledged this  toast.  He  would,  in  return,  propose  to  their 
acceptance  another  toast,  which  he  felt  convinced  none 
but  would  rejoice  to  do  justice  to.  They  would  be  well 
aware  to  whom  he  alluded,  when  he  referred  them  to 
No.  3  in  class  6,  and  all  who  knew  its  object,  his  ur- 
banity of  manner,  and  kindness  of  heart,  would  feel  no 
difficulty  in  doing  justice  to  the  toast  of  Sir  John  Trol- 
lope,  their  president.     (Cheers.) 

Sir  John  Trollope,  in  acknowledging  the  honour 
done,  assured  the  company,  that  he  felt  highly  indebted 
to  them  not  only  for  the  kind  and  friendly  manner  in 
which  they  had  received  him  on  this  the  occasion  of  his 
first  appearance  among  them  as  a  subscriber  to  the  Rut- 
land Agricultural  Association— but  also  for  the  compli- 
ment they  had  paid  him  in  hoisting  him  at  once  to  the 
top  of  the  tree,  calling  him  to  the  chair,  and  conferring 
a  prize  upon  him.  He  experienced  great  pleasure  in 
meeting  them  there  as  friends  and  neighbours;  he 
would  yield  to  no  man  in  his  love  for  agriculture,  and  at 
all  times  his  humble  eflForts  might  be  commanded  in  its 
aid.  (Cheers.)  He  trusted  that  he  should  meet  them 
both  at  this  table  and  in  the  show-yard,  for  many  years 
to  come.    (Cheers.) 

Mr.  Robert  Smith  rose  to  correct  what  he  must  con- 
sider an  unintentional  error  of  the  chairman,  who  had 
said  that  this  was  his  first  appearance  as  a  subscriber, 
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when,  in  fact,  he  had  been  one  of  thp  very  first  subscri- 
bers. It  had  been  his  duty,  as  secretary  of  the  society, 
to  write  to  Sir  John  TroUope,  to  request  his  assistance 
on  the  formation  of  the  society — and  what  had  been  his 
answer?     Most  cheerfully,  I  xoill!     {Hear,  hear.) 

The  Chairman  then  acknowledg-ed  tlie  compliments 
paid  himby  the  Vice-chairman,  who,  he  said,  was  come 
of  a  good  sort  for  agriculture  :  his  worthy  father  then  sat 
by  his  side,  and  they  were  well  aware  how  g'ood  a  patron 
he  had  been  to  it,  aud  he  doubted  not  but  the  son  would 
follow  m  the  steps  of  his  worthy  father.  (Hear.)  He 
concluded  by  proposing-  the  health  of  ihe  Vice-chair- 
man, Augustus  O'Brien,  Esq.,  which  was  received  with 
every  mark  of  approbation. 

Augustus  O'Brien,  Esq.  rose  to  return  thanks. 
j\tr.  Chairman,  and  gentlemen,  I  assure  your  that,  it  is 
ever  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  meet  the  men  of  my  native 
county.  I  trust  that  you  will  allow  me  your  attention 
while  I  address  a  few  remarks  to  you  on  the  subject  of 
the  'present  meeting.  I  believe  all  will  allow  that  the 
pursuits  of  agriculture  are  those  of  the  hig'hest — the  most 
vital  importance.  I  do  not  wish  in  the  least  to  disparage 
the  benefits  conferred  on  the  country  by  manufactures, 
nor  to  detract  from  the  merits  of  Leeds,  Manchester,  or 
Sheffield.  1  am  ready  to  own  that  the  table-cloth  which 
we  have  just  used  was  very  white — that  the  knives  and 
forks  with  which  we  eat  our  dinner  were  highly  polished 
and  sharp — but  I  must  say,  that  if  we  had  had  no  meat 
upon  the  table,  I  would  not  have  given  much  for  the 
table-cloth,  knives  and  forks  and  all.  (Hear.)  The 
taste  for  manufacture  may  change — or  foreign  artizans 
outvie  us  ;  we  see  towns  that  were  once  great  marts  for 
manufactures  neglected,  and  going  to  decay ;  but  the 
pursuits  of  agriculture  are  always  applied  to — all 
must  feel  their  importance,  and  confess  that  they  are 
a  merchandise  which  cannot  fail,  and  which  no  foreign 
power  can  rob  us  of.  (Cheers.)  Look  at  the  manu- 
facturing- towns,  and  see  how  much  of  unhealthy  labour, 
if  not  demoralization,  the  artizans  experience,  and  we 
shall  tremble  even  at  the  utmost  success  so  purchased 
— but  see  the  agriculturists,  with  what  different  feelings 
he  meets  the  early  sun-rise  in  the  pursuit  of  his  daily 
labour,  of  scattering  the  grain,  of  tilling  the  land,  or  of 
gathering  the  harvest — and  we  shall  find  that  he  feels 
thecurse  of  Adam  is  turned  from  him,  or  rather  that  that 
curse  is  to  him  changed  into  a  blessing,  as  he  gets  his 
daily  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  CLo2id  applause.) 
Is  not  this  an  argument  why  we  should  support  ag-ri- 
culture  1  But  we  have  others :  in  such  meetings  as 
these,  which  bind  us  together,  and  are  to  our  hearts  as 
the  cement  to  our  old  castle  walls  ;  by  them,  long-for- 
gotten neighbourly  feelings  are  revived — old  friend- 
ships are  renewed — and  thus,  secure  in  the  knowledge 
of  each  other's  co-operation,  the  great  changes  which 
might  otherwise  snap  asunder  all  the  bonds  of  life,  are 
nought  to  us,  and  we  are  enabled  to  attain  what  we  want 
to  attain — to  modify  what  we  want  to  modify — and  to 
unite  for  the  preservation  of  all  the  blessings  of  a  social 
system.  It  is  a  most  excellent  thing  further  to  observe, 
that  the  premiums  offered  by  this  society  are  not  alone 
intended  for  the  rich,  but  address  themselves  equally  to 
the  poor — and  highly  gratifying  to  their  feelings  must 
be  this  knowledge,  when  they  receive  the  bounty  of  their 
superiors.  Follow  that  man  to  his  house — note  his 
proud  step  as  he  enters  beneath  his  humble  roof— listen 
to  the  grateful  language  of  his  heart — and  tell  me,  if  all 
this  is  nothing.  I  pity  the  man  that  says  so  ?  f  Cheers.) 
When  we  consider  that  we  are  all  links  in  the  great 
chain  of  creation— the  poor  as  the  rich— and  that  one 
link  broken,  all  must  go  ;  we  shall  at  once  perceive  the 
necessity  of  strengthening  the  chain— and  one  way  is  by 
the  furtherance  and  support  of  such  institutions  as  the 
present.  I  congratulate  you,  as  my  countrymen,  on  the 
formation,  on  the  existence,  on  the  success  of  such  socie- 
ties—and [  congratulate  you,  as  my  countym^n,  on  the 
high  position  which  the  Rutland  Agricultural  Associa- 
tion occupies  among  them.  You  have  my  best  wishes 
for  its  success ;  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  every  succeed- 
ing- anniversary  may  be  as  pleasant  to  you  as  this  has 
been  to  me.  Mr.  O'Brien  then  sat  down  amid  the 
greatest  applause. 


The  Chairrian  proceeded  to  give  the  health  of  "  The 
Judges,"  Mr.  Parkinson,  of  Ollerton,  Nottinghamshire, 
Mr.  Ellis,  Beaumont  Leys,  Leicestershire,  and  Mr. 
Townsend,  Hill  Morton,  Warvf ickshire  ;  whom  he  highly 
eulogised  for  the  excellent  manner  in  which  they  had 
performed  their  onerous  duties. 

Mr.  Parkinson  briefly  acknowledged  the  compliment 
which  had  been  paid  to  him  and  his  colleagues— a  com- 
pliment which,  although  they  liad  executed  their  labours 
with  a  determination  to  act  right,  they  had  no  reason  to 
expect.  They  had  been  highly  gratified  vvith  the  stoek 
exhibited,  particularly  with  the /at  stock  ;  although  he 
considered  that  in  the  breeding-  stock  there  existed  con- 
siderahle  room  for  improvement.  He  trusted  that  they 
would  go  on  and  prosper,  and  maintain  the  high  ground 
which  they  at  present  possessed  among  such  societies. 
{Hear.) 

Mr.  Ellis  also  congratulated  the  subscribers  on  the 
success  which  had  attended  their  eft'orts.  The  chairman, 
he  said,  had  observed  that  he  had  wat<;hed  the  progress 
of  this  society,  and  felt  gratified  at  what  had  been  ef- 
fected ;  but  he  (Mr.  E.)  would  remind  them  that  it  was 
on  the  practical  men  that  they  principally  depended  for 
success.  {Hear.)  He  was  always  glad  to  see  in  such 
societies  the  the  names  of  nobles  and  gentlemen  among- 
their  ranks,  beeau-se  it  showed  that  they  vvere  well  aware 
how  deeply  and  inseparably  their  interests  were  identi- 
fied wilii  tliose  of  agriculture ;  but  their  only  certainty 
of  success  was  when  their  views  were  actively  worked 
out  by  practical  men,  and  by  such  men  as  the  farmers 
of  Rutland.  Mr.  Ellis  concluded  by  acknowledging-  the 
compliment  paid  him. 

Mr.  Townsend  also  briefly  returned  thanks. 

The  Chairman  next  proposed  the  health  of  three  gen- 
tlemen who  were  justly  entitled  to  J\Ir.  Ellis's  cognomen 
of  "  practical  men."  He  alluded  to  the  Stewards,  E.  W. 
Wilmott,  of  Pickwoll,  Mr.  Jas.  Burgess,  llidlington, 
and  Mr.  C.  Morriss,  of  Oakham  Grange,  to  whose  able 
arrangements,  not  only  for  the  advantageous  exhibition 
of  the  beasts,  but  the  admittance  of  visitors,  the  society 
was  very  much  indebted.    (Cheers.) 

E.  W.  Wilmott,  Esq.,  acknowledged  the  toast,  in 
the  names  of  the  stewards.  As  I  told  you,  (he  continued) 
last  year,  so  do  I  again  tell  you — that  we  are  volunteers, 
and  not  pressed  men  {cheers),  and  if  what  we  have  done 
tends  to  the  advancement  of  the  society,  we  are  amply 
repaid — if  we  have  failed,  it  must  be  remembered,  that 
we  are  not  infallible,  but  we  shall  always  be  most  happy 
to  be  told  when  we  are  wrong,  and  I  trust  we  shall  have 
sense  enough  to  amend  our  errors.  It  is  with  a  feeling- 
of  pride — yes,  I  admit  it,  of  pride,  that  I  have  witnessed 
the  considerable  increase  of  the  stock  shown  this  day 
over  last  year.  It  has  been  a  brilliant  day  for  the  county 
of  Rutland  :  but  I  must  remind  you  that  the  higher  we 
get,  the  greater  will  be  our  fall  if  we  recede.  (Hear.) 
We  perhaps  more  than  ever  demand  individual  exertion. 
Nothing  is  to  be  done  unless  we  pull  together.  The 
secretary  has  reverted  to  the  meeting  of  January  :  now 
this  meeting,  although  not  so  showy,  is  still  of  more 
vital  importance.  Men  have  no  right,  if  they  will  not 
attend  it,  to  complain  of  the  disposition  of  the  prizes.  If 
they  do  not  consider  them  right  let  them  go,  and  express 
their  ideas — every  one  has  the  right  to  do  so — and  the 
majority  will  decide  ;  but  I  say  that  the  man  is  not  fit  to 
belong  to  such  a  society  as  this  who  will  not  succumb  to 
the  opinion  of  the  majority.  (Hear.)  With  regard  to 
myself,  if  I  may  be  allowed  without  egotism,  I  will  tell 
you,  that  I  now  resign  the  trust  that  was  devolved  upon 
me  three  years  ago,  with  much  regret,  for  I  have  ever 
met  with  much  kindness  and  attention  from  all  the 
members  of  the  society,  and  shall  remember  with  plea- 
sure the  intimate  connexion  which  I  have  enjoyed  with 
my  colleagues  in  office — men  whom  1  am  proud  to  call 
iny  friends,  and  whose  friendship  I  hope  to  deserve.  I 
really  believe  that  thearrang-ements  have  been  good,  but 
I  do  not  consider  myself  as  having  had  any  thing  to  do 
with  them  ;  they  have  rested  entirely  with  my  brother 
stewards  and  the  secretary.  I  fear  that  I  h-ave  been  but 
an  idle  and  unprofitable  steward,  but  I  assure  you  that 
it  is  my  wish  to  do  all  I  can  for  the  advancement  of  the 
society ;  and  now  that  I  return  to  the  duties  of  a  vice- 
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president,  I  promise  you  that  I  will  not  act  as  most  of 
the  vice-presidents  do,  but  I  will  be  always  here. 
(Cheers.)  The  office  is  an  honorary  and  a  great  one — 
but  it  ceases  to  be  so  when  its  duties  are  not  attended 
to.    (Cheers.) 

The  Chaih.man  then  gave  "  The  Secftetai'ies,"  Mr.  H. 
J.  Rudkin,  Langham,  Mr.  R.  Stimson,  Oakham,  and 
Mr.  R.  Smith,  Burley.  Their  efforts  (he  said)  had  been 
unceasing-  throughout  the  wliole  year,  and  they  might 
well  congratulate  themselves  gn  the  result.  Oneof  them 
had  entered  a  most  splendid  animal  for  competition — 
which,  excellent  as  it  was,  had  been  beaten  :  but  he 
was  glad  that  ill-success  had  not  discouraged  him  ;  and 
that  he  seemed  yet  determined  to  take  the  bull  by  the 
horns.     (Laughter.) 

Mr.  Rudkin  briefly  acknowledged  the  compliment 
paid  them . 

Mr.  RoBT.  Smith  also  returned  thanks,  and  at  once 
a^syred  the  company  that  what  they  had  done  had  been 
dorie  willingly— what  they  ivoiild  do  remained  yet  to  be 
proved.  For  himself,  he  only  hoped  that  when  he  should 
be  found  wanting,  they  would  just  drop  him  a  line. 
(Laughter.)  Mr.  Rudkin  had  not  said  much,  but  lie 
(Mr.  Smith)  would  assure  them  that  he  was  an  excellent 
man  in  the  field.  He  also  eulogised  the  services  rendered 
by  Mr.  Stimson,  and  urged  the  committee  to  take  care 
and  always  have  a  resident  secretary  afOakham.  What 
they  had  effected  this  year  he  felt  convinced  was  only  a 
prefaceof  what  they  would  do.  (Hear.)  Heagain  urged 
the  subscribers  to  attend  the  January  meeting,  and  what 
was  set  down  at  that  meeting,  to  act  by  it.  He  was 
glad  (he  said)  that  he  had  borne  away  some  minor 
prizes,  though  he  had  not  obtained  the  great  one  ;  but 
he  hoped  to  have  an  opportunity  of  offering  the  same 
beast  for  competition  on  Friday  next ;  no  man  should  be 
daunted  till  his  race  was  run.  If  he  should  be  beaten  at 
Leicester,  wliy  then  he  would  go  forward  for  London  — 
and  if  beaten  then,  he  had  only  to  begin  again.(La«g-/ifei-.; 
He  felt,  however,  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  decision  of 
the  Judges  ;  and  concluded  by  giving  "  The  Successful 
Candidates— may  they  come  again  and  again— but  may 
I  win  the  first  prize !"     (Hear,  and  laughter.) 

Mr.  J.  Smith  briefly  returned  thanks ;  lie  only  wished 
(he  said)  when  there  should  be  again  an  opportunity, 
to  come  forward  as  a  competitor  for  the  first  class— and 
he  tru'ted  that  they  would  serve  him  in  the  same  way. 
— (Laughter.) 

The  Chairman,  "  The  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  coun- 
ty of  Rutland,  the  Marquess  of  Exeter."— (  C/ieers.) 

The  Chairman— "The  Unsuccessful  Candidates." 

Edw.  W.  Wilmot,  Esq.,  rose.  If  he  had  felt  regret 
in  announcmg  to  them  the  expiration  of  his  office  of 
steward,  how  much  more  should  he  regret  having  to 
respond  to  this  toast.  But,  like  Mr.  Smith,  he  assured 
them  that  he  was  nothing  daunted.  He  was  a  young 
man,  and  a  young  farmer,  and  he  hoped  that  he  should 
be  beaten  and  beaten  again  until  he  produced  a  good 
animal— then  the  pleasure  would  be  so  much  greater 
when  he  did  procure  a  prize.  He  proceeded  to  urge 
the  soeiety  to  offer  higher  and  moj-e  numerous  pre- 
miums to  farming  labourers  and  servants.  There  could 
not  be,  he  said,  a  greater  curse  to  a  farmer  than  to  have 
dishonest  labourers  to  deal  with.  He  was  proud  to 
think  that  the  small  premium  he  had  last  year  offered 
had  brought  forward  three  men  worthy  of  prizes— he 
hoped  their  examples  might  be  of  service— and  he  de- 
clared, that  he  would  rather  give  up  any  gratification 
than  cease  tlius  to  appropriate  the  mite  with  which 
Providence  had  entrusted  him,  not  for  his  own  selfish 
pleasures,  but  for  the  good  of  others.  He  concluded 
by  proposing  as  a  toast  the  "  Healtli  of  the  Members 
for  the  county  of  Rutland."  (Cheers.) 
_  G.  J.  Heathcote,  Esq.,  M.  P.,  resonded  to  the  toast 
in  the  name  of  his  father  Sir  Gilbert  Heatlicote.  How- 
ever well  his  hon.  friend,  Sir  John  Trollope,  had  filled 
the  chair  that  day,  he  could  not  iielp  regretting  the  ab- 
sence of  Sir  Gerard  Noel,  and  he  was  sure  that  all 
would  unite  with  hira  in  hoping  that  he  would  be  pre- 
sent atmany  of  their  anniversaries.  (Hear.)  His, 
Mr.  H.'s,  father  did  not,  it  was  true,  take  the  exact  line 
ot  Agriculture  which  would  enable  liiin  to  become  a 
competitor  lor  tlieir  prizes,  but  lie  would  say  for  him 


that  there  were  none  who  would  be  more  happy  to  fur- 
ther the  objects  of  this  society.  (Hear.)  He  would 
only  make  one  remark  for  himself— his  hon.  friend,  Mr. 
Wilmott,  had  inferred  that  it  was  not  generally  the 
custom  of  the  vice-presidents  to  be  present  at  these 
meetings ;  now  he,  Mr.  II.,  was  a  vice-president,  he 
always  made  it  a  rule  to  be  present,  and  further  assured 
them,  that  il  there  was  anything  which  he  could  do  to 
serve  the  interests  of  agriculture  in  general,  and  this 
society  in  particular,  he  should  always  be  most  happy 
to  do  it.    (Hear.) 

Mr.  Wilmott  explained. 

Augustus  O'Brien,  Esq. — Mr.  Chairman  and  gen- 
tlemen, I  cannot  forbear  intruding  a  second  time  upon 
your  patience,  to  acknowledge  your  kind  remarks  upon 
my  grandfather.  I  assure  you,  gentlemen,  that  whether 
present  or  not.  Sir  Gerard  Noel  is  always  with  you  in 
his  heart,and  none  will  regret  his  absence  more  than  him- 
self. I'll  tell  you  what  will  probably  take  place  between 
us  the  next  time  we  meet : — "  Sir  Gerard,"  I  shall  say 
to  him,  "how  was  it  tliat  on  my  return  from  abroad, 
and  in  Ireland,  you  were  not  present  at  Oakham  when 
your  health  was  drunk  ?  When  it  was  proposed,  the 
very  glasses  danced  upon  the  table  with  enthusiasm. 
Sir  Gerard,  how  was  it  that  you  were  not  there?  You 
placed  your  grandson  in  a  most  aukward  situation, 
compelling  him  to  make  two  speeches  on  your  behalf — 
this  was  not  right,  and  an  answer  to  my  question  I  will 
have — Sir  Gerard,  why  were  you  not  there?"  His 
answer,  gentlemen,  I  shall  give  you  the  next  time  we 
meet.  (Hear.)  As  we  are  now  on  the  subject  of  agri- 
culture, I  will  tell  you  an  anecdote  which  happened  a 
few  days  before  I  left  Ireland.  There  was  a  cattle- 
show  of  my  Lord  Stanley's — not  certainly  so  attractive 
as  this  has  been  at  Oakham  to-day — but  still  it  was  a 
cattle-show,  and  the  interest  attached  to  it  was  such 
that  a  great  concourse  of  people  was  assembled.  Well, 
gentlemen,  to  prove  to  you  the  mercurial  habits  of  my 
countrymen,  and  show  that  they  cannot  rest  long  in  any 
one  pursuit,  I  will  tell  you  what  happened.  'I'ired 
with  the  time  which  the  judges  took  in  making  their 
decision,  two  young  men  proposed  having  a  steeple- 
chase, aad  in  five  minutes'  time,  the  only  persons  who 
were  left  on  the  ground  were  the  judges,  Lord  Stan- 
ley's agents,  myself,  and  an  old  apple-woman  1  (Hear 
and  laughter.)  Yet  I  can  assure  you,  gentlemen,  that 
in  that  country  there  is  much  that  is  worth  seeing  and 
knowing— (/igrt?'),  and  I  should  be  right  glad  to  see  all 
of  your  faces  there  ;  I  shall  doubtless  gain  some  valu- 
able hints  on  farming',  and  you  will  understand  what  is 
the  nature  of  a  hearty  Irish  welcome — no  such  bad 
thing,  I  can  tell  you!     (Ap-platise.) 

The  Chairman.— My  friend  Mr.  Wilmott  stated  that 
there  were  no  vice-presidents  present ;  one  gentleman 
has  spoken  for  himself — and  your  humble  chairman  is 
another.  I  can  see  several  others  in  the  room — and  a 
great  majority  of  them  attended  the  show  in  the  morning, 
although,  perhaps,  business  has  prevented  their  pre- 
sence now.  I  give  you  the  health  of  the  vice-presidents 
of  the  Rutland  Association.    (  Cheers.) 

Stafford  O'Bhien,  Esq.,  stated  that  he  felt  bound 
to  respond  to  that  toast,  and  to  express  his  gratitude  for 
the  compliment  paid  to  him.  It  was  always  his  wish  to 
attend  such  meetings,  and  do  all  that  he  could  for  the 
advancement  of  agriculture.  (Hear.)  They  were 
aware  that  he  was  no  orator,  but  only  a  straight-forward 
country  squire.  (Hear.)  If  there  had  ever  been  any 
oratory  in  him,  he  certainly  thought  that  his  son  had 
imbibed  it  all — and  he  was  right  glad  he  had.  He  has 
said  that  he  always  would  be  a  supporter  of  agriculture, 
and  of  this  society ;  and  he  only  hoped  that  he  might 
prove  as  strenuous  an  advocate  as  he  himself  was, 
and  equally  endeavour  to  promote  their  good.  In 
conclusion,  Mr.  O'Brien  proposed  the  health  of  "  Henry 
Ilandley,  Esq.,M.P." 

Mr.  Handley  rose  amid  much  applause  to  respond 
to  the  toast,  having  previously  changed  seats  with  the 
chairman.  The  company  will  believe  me,  he  said,  when 
I  state  that  I  have  not  taken  my  present  position 
with  the  view  of  eclipsing  the  hon.  chairman.  It  is  no 
bad  thing  you  will  allow  to  stand  in  Sir  John  Trollope's 
shoes— but  notwithstanding  I  must  confess  that  1  have 
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changed  seats  under  rather  uneasy  circumstances  ; 
and  deeply  as  I  bow  to  the  many  and  excellent  quali- 
ties of  my  old  friend,  he  must  own  that  1  at  least  Ijeat 
him  in  mutton,  (laughtef,)  and  therefore  the  bend 
thatissuitabletohim,  isnotlikelytofit  me.  C Laughter.) 
I  am  here,  gentlemen,  not  as  a  stranger,  although  I  do 
come  in  the  character  of  a  visitor,  and  from  the  receipt 
of  an  invitation,  which  I  had  from  your  excellent  sec- 
retary, Mr.  Robert  Smith,  and  in  answer  to  which,  I 
certainly  did  drop  hwi  a  line  not  a  line  such  as  he 
challenged  in  the  event  of  his  neglecting  liis  duties,  for 
I  am  sure  that  his  fulfilment  of  them  and  your  estima- 
tion of  him  must  always  a-cord.  (Loud  laughter.) 
Mr.  Handley  proceeded  to  congratulate  the  com- 
mittee on  the  success  which  had  already  crowned  their 
efforts,  and  concluded,  I  hope  to  meet  you  hear  on 
many  anniversaries  :  a  cause  so  well  officered,  is  cer- 
tain to  be  led  on  to  victory  ;  and  whoever  may  be  op- 
posed to  you  in  competition,  I  am  certain  that  you  will 
ever  retain  the  position  you  now  so  triumphantly 
possess.    (Cheers.) 

The  Chairman  then  rose  to  propose  the  health  of  a 
gentleman  to  whom  this  society  and  agriculture  in 
general  was  much  indebted .  He  referred  to  Mr.  Baker, 
of  Cottesmere  ;  through  his  exertions  the  premiums 
have  not  been  alone  confined  to  the  breeders  of  fat 
stoek  ;  his  philanthropy  has  extended  its  benefits  to  all 
classes,  and  the  poor,  equally  with  the  rich,  are  included 
in  its  limits.  (Hear.)  He  proposed  "  Health  and  suc- 
cess to  Mr.  Baker  and  the  ploughing  matches  of  Cot., 
tesmore."    (Loud  applause) 

Mr,  Baker — I  feel  deeply  the  great  compliment 
which  has  been  paid  to  me  as  an  individual,  and  as  one 
who  has  done  something  towards  the  advancement  of 
the  agricultural  interest.  I  began,  gentlemen,  when 
first  I  turned  my  attention  to  agriculture,  by  applying 
myself  to  its  most  humble  part,  ploughing,  which  is  in- 
deed its  foundation  stone  ;  and  I  am  proud  to  say  that 
my  exertions  have  been  fully  crowned  with  success. 
We  have  come  to  such  a  pitch  of  perfection  in  this 
feranch  of  farming,  as  must  tend  to  the  advancement  of 
the  occupiers  of  land,  as  well  as  to  those  who  lead  the 
plough.  I  am  happy  to  inform  you,  that  at  my  Cottes- 
more ploughing  meetings  for  1837,  premiums  to  the 
amount  of  291.  15s.  were  awarded,  (cheers,)  and  it  is 
quite  impossible  that  in  any  county  in  England,  plough- 
ing can  be  pursued  with  greater  benefit  than  in  the 
county  of  Rutland.  I  have  also  turned  my  attention 
to  the  department  of  hedge-cutting  and  ditching; 
and  we  have  been  enabled  to  cure  some  of  the  worst 
fences  that  could  possibly  exist.  Next  year,  I  am  sure 
that  neither  farmers  nor  fox-hunters  will  have  reason  to 
complain  of  our  fences,  for  we  have  placed  a  number  of 
extra  gates,  and  all  fox-hunters  like  gates.  I  think  that 
the  hon.  chairman  will  confess  the  strength  of  our 
fences,  for  I  remember  last  season,  when  he  was  hunting 
over  Exton  fields,  he  was  foremost,  as  he  is  always  sure 
to  be,  and  charged  a  fence  which  had  carried  our  first 
prize  :  it  stopped  him,  ho<vever,  and  the  fence  that 
will  stop  such  a  rider  as  Sir  John,  has  not  much  to  fear 
from  any  ox  or  cow.  (Hear.)  I  may  next  allude  to 
the  allotment  system,  ('/(eu?-,)  in  which  since  1830,  we 
have,  including  ploughing,  stacking,  thatching,  hedge- 
cutting  and  ditching  distributed  prizes  to  the  amount  of 
71/.  Os.  The  sum  awarded  at  the  last  meeting  was  17/.  9s. 
I  am  proud  to  feel,  that  in  this  system  of  allotments  it  is 
almost  considered  as  a  branch  to  this  society;  for  you 
have  ever  taketa  me  by  the  hand,  and  I  trust  that  we 
we  shall  continue  to  work  together  with  unanimity. 
Whether  to  the  tenant  farmer,  or  to  the  owner  of  land,  I 
am  convinced  that  all  will  ultimatelv  confess  the  good 
effects  that  it  is  producing.  Perhaps  you  will  now  al- 
low me  to  deliver  a  message  from  Sir  Gerard  Noel 
Noel,  who  certainly  intended  being  present  this  day, 
but  tt.at  an  attack  of  rheumatism  renders  it  necessary 
for  him  to  nurse  himself.  He  says  that  he  feels  as  great 
an  interest  in  this  society  as  ever ;  he  is  most  pleased  to 
witness  the  number  of  competitors  for  the  classes  of  pre- 
miums awarded  to  cottagers  occupying  land  under  30 
acres:  if  his  premiums  have  been  acceptable,  he  offers 
the  same  as  last  year,  (hear;)  and,  should  the  society 
suggest  any  thing  new,  his  attention  shall  certainly  be 


given  to  it,  and  his  pur.se  be  at  their  service.  (Applause.) 
1  am  convinced,  gentlemen,  that  there  remains  much  to 
be  done  in  agriculture,  especially  in  the  sowing  of 
wheat  ;  in  the  allotments  it  has  been  customary  to 
sow  it  in  deep  trenched  ground  that  has  been  exposed  to 
the  air  during  winter,  and  thus  five,  six,  and  often  seven 
quarters  ha"e  been  produced  an  acre.  I  will 
detail  to  you  one  experiment  which  I  made  last  year 
in  deep  ploughing.  I  felt  at  first  inclined  to  try  the 
press,  but  some  said, try  the  drill,  some  the  broad-cast, 
and  at  last  I  selected  the  drill,  aud  had  the  seed 
trodden  in  by  my  Lord  Lonsdale's  horses,  when  they 
were  at  exercise,  and  afterwards  had  a  flock  of  400  or 
500  sheep  driven  over  it.  The  produce  of  this  land 
averaged  7  qrs.  1  peck  an  acre  throughout  22  acres  ;* 
and  from  2  bushels  and  1  peck  of  seed  per  aere  sown. 
The  sample  exhibited  to-day  was  from  the  produce — 
(hear) — and  I  wish  you  would  all  try  the  experiment, 
of  treading  in  the  wheat  or  fixing  it  firmly  in  the  ground, 
which  I  am  sure  will  lead  to  a  similar  result.  As  re- 
gards the  exhibition  of  animals,  I  think  that  we  are 
still  wrong  in  principle,  and  in  endeavouring  to  produce 
so  much  fat.  (Hear.)  If  we  paid  greater  attention 
to  the  increase  of  eatable  flesh,  1  am  certain  a  great 
improvement  might  be  efifected,  especially  in  the  qua- 
lity of  Leicestershire  sheep,  and  pigs.  (Hear.)  When 
our  prize  animals  are  killed,  what  do  we  find  ?  Why, 
perhaps,  five  or  six  inches  of  fat  to  one  of  lean.  I  in- 
tend, another  year,  to  ofi"er  a  premium  for  that  animal 
which,  when  dead,  shall  show  the  most  lean,  and  I 
hope  that  some  one  will  offer  a  similar  pig  premium. 
(Hear,  hear.)  I  must  beg  you  to  take  my  hints  about 
fat  and  lean  into  consideration,  and  see  whether  we 
cannot  produce  a  greater  quantity  of  eatable  meat  than 
we  have  hitherto  done.     (Applause. ) 

The  Chairman. — "  Mr.  Wilson  and  the  Leicester- 
shire Agricultural  Association." 
Mr.  Wilson  returned  thanks. 

The  Chairman  then  proposed  the  health  of  the 
Donors  of  the  difi'erent  premiums  at  the  present  meet- 
ing. 

Stafford  O'Brien,  Esq.  acknowled  the  toast,  and 
named  Mr.  W.  Noel  as  a  donor  of  7'.  annually. 
(  Cheers.) 
The  Chairman. — "  The  visitors." 
A  Gentleman,  whose  name  we  could  not  procure,  re- 
sponded to  this  toast;  highly  eulogizing  the  stock 
shown,  excepting  the  sheep,  which  he  declared  were 
inferior  to  those  of  Lincokishire  in  wool,  mutton  and 
size. 

Mr.  WiLMOTT  said,  that  the  comparison  could  only- 
he  drawn  with  a  consideration  of  the  land  on  which  the 
sheep  were  fed  here  and  in  Lincolnshire.  He  would 
ask  them  to  take  10  of  the  Lincolnshire  sheep,  and  put 
them  on  Rutland  land,  and  see  where  they  would  be 
at  the  end  of  a  year  ?     (Hear. ) 

The  Visitor. — I  have  travelled  through  Rutland, 
and  have  seen  some  very  good  land,  and  I  am  quite 
sure  that  there  is  a  quantity  of  bad  land  in  Lincoln- 
shire. 

The  Chairman. — "  Prosperity  to  the  Waltham, 
Bourn,  and  Grantham  Agricultural  Association." 
(Cheers.)  My  witty  friend,  Mr.  Handley,  has  com- 
pared his  mutton  to  mine,  I  certainly  should  be  sorry 
to  be  shown  in  the  same  pen  with  him— and  it  may  be 
taken  as  a  proof,  that  even  Lincolnshire  does  not  pro- 
duce them  all  alike.  (Hear  and  laughter.)  I  am  a 
member  of  one  of  these  societies  lately  established, 

*  The  Field  22  acres ;  Clover  Grazed  2  years. 

1836.  Sept.  15,  and  following  days  ploughed. 

Oct.  4,  5,  and  6th,  drilled  with  wheat  (golden 
drop). 

1837.  May  8,  9, 10,  and  11th,  hand-hoed  the  wheat  at 

4s.  per  acre. 
Aug.  28th,  began  to  reap  10s.  per  acre. 
Sept.  6  and  7th,  carried  to  barn. 
Sold  the  wheat  in  Oct.  average  523.  £.    s.   d. 

per  qr.  at  the  barn  door 402    3    9 

Value  of  Straw  &  Stubble  to  be  added. 
Total  Value  of  the  Crop    , 
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and  shall  be  mo«t  happy  to  adopt  your  hints — at  the 
same  time,  I  trust,  that  as  younger  and  weaker  brethren, 
you  -will  extend  your  help  to  us.     (Hear.) 

Mr.  Wilson  acknowledged  the  toast,  on  behalf  of 
the  Waltham  Agricultural  Society. 

Mr.  WiLMOTT  next  proposed  a  toast  "  Mr.  H. 
Stimson,  and  thanks  to  him  for  the  g  )ed  dinner  which 
he  has  provided  us  with." 

Mr.  Stimson  briefly  but  sufficiently  i  eturned  thanks. 

The  Chairman. — "  Lord  Lonsdale,  and  fox-hunt- 
ing." [Much  applause.)  The  Chairman  was  very 
happy  to  have  heard  a  remark  which  fell  from  Mr. 
Baker,  that  the  trampling  of  horses  over  land  was  good 
for  the  growth  of  wheat.  He  trusted,  then,  to  hear  no 
more  complaints  from  the  farmers  ;  but  the  next  time 
they  saw  them  riding  over  their  lands,  they  would  say 
"  There  goes  another  quarter  an  acre."     (Laughter.) 

Mr.  WiLMOTT  explained  the  absence  of  Lord  Lons- 
dale as  a  competitor  this  year,  which  he  said  was  ow- 
ing to  an  accident  happening  to  a  very  fine  animal  that 
he  had  intended  showing,  and  which  had  obliged  him 
to  have  it  killed.  He  hoped,  however,  that  they  shouW 
have  him  another  year.  He  would  propose  as  a  toast 
"  The  Nottinghamshire  Agricultural  Society  and  Mr. 
Parkinson." 

Mr.  Parkinson  returned  thanks,  and  made  some 
very  excellent  remarks,  on  the  use  of  the  Italian  Rye 
Grass  for  sheep,  which  he  said  would  prevent,  in  a 
great  measure,  the  necessity  for  the  growth  of  clover, 
and  which  possessed  all  the  good  qualities  of  any  other 
kind  of  grass. 

Mr.  Ha>'Dley  difFered  very  much  from  the  view  taken 
by  the  last  speaker  of  the  utility  of  cultivating  the  Italian 
Rye  Grass.  None  have  been  more  bitten,  if  he  might 
be  allowed  the  use  of  that  expression,  than  himself,  by 
that  grass.  He  allowed  that  it  was  very  palatable  to 
sheep  ;  but  he  was  quite  sure  that  this,  and  every  other 
kind  of  rye  grass  was  but  first  cousin  to  twitch.  (  Hear.) 
Although  this  Italian  rye  grass  was  highly  beneficial 
from  its  bulk  and  quality  as  food  for  sheep,  they  would 
find  that  any  succeeding-  crop,  especially  wheat,  would 
1)0  greatly  inferior.  He  would  relate  to  them  an  instance 
•of this:  in  a  12-acre  field,  he  had  been  induced  to  sow 
three  acres  with  Italian  rye  grass,  and  when  the  sheep 
were  depastured  on  it,  one  could  tell  at  a  great  distance 
Avhich  was  the  rye  grass,  from  the  manner  in  which  the 
sheep  flocked  on  it ;  but,  on  a  succeeding  crop  of  wheat, 
it  was  much  more  easy  to  distinguish  at  a  distance  which 
part  of  the  land  had  been  sown  with  this  grass,  from  the 
visible  inferiority  of  the  wheat  there.  (Heav.  hear.)  He 
"was  not  prepared  to  say  if  there  was  any  chemical  pro- 
perty on  particular  land  which  rendered  it  improper  for 
the  growth  of  this  Italian  rye  grass — but  so  it  was.  The 
hon.  speaker  proceeded  to  remark,  that  he  was  con- 
vinced that  a  vast  mine  of  wealth  was  yet  concealed  in 
chemical  knowledg'c,  with  reference  to  agriculture,  and 
which  if  pursued  he  was  confident  would  lead  to  results 
of  the  highest  importance.  There  was  one  observation 
which  he  would  make,  to  elucidate  his  ideas  on  this 
point.  Some  years  ago  much  had  been  said  and  written 
upon  the  use  of  gypsum  as  manure.  A  friend  of  his  had 
used  it  extensively,  and  had  pronounced  it  to  be  a  per- 
fect failure.  Some  time  after  this  he  had  held  a  conver- 
sation with  a  Prussian  nobleman,  and  an  English  gen- 
tleman on  the  qualities  of  gypsum,  and  the  former  had 
expressed  his  astonishiuent  that  more  of  it  was  not  used 
in  England  for  manure  ;  that  on  the  continent  they  im- 
port it  in  vast  quantities  from  the  gypsum  quarries  at 
JVIontmartre,  and  found  a  vast  difference  in  its  favor 
over  land  differently  treated.  I  afterwards  found  how- 
ever, (continued  Mr.  H.)  that  my  friend  had  employed 
it  on  a  limestone  district,  and  that  there  was  a  chemical 
affinity  in  the  lime  which  destroyed  the  qualities  of  tiie 
gypsum;  and  the  Prussian  nobleman  said,  that  it  was 
in  a  sandy  soil  that  it  had  been  so  successfully  used. 
{Hear.)  I  only  advance  this  to  show  that  different 
soils  are  differently  affected.    (Hear.) 

Mr.  Parkinson  replied,  that  he  had  not  anticipated 
a  failure  of  a  wheat  crop  after  Italian  rye  grass.  If  such 
should  be  the  case,  he  had  made  an  unfortunate  error, 
for  nearly  ail  his  laqd  was  so  treated.    He  suggested, 


that  all  the  seed  which  was  sold  for  Italian  rye  grass  was 
not  pure,  but  might  be  probably  adulterated  with  twitch, 
and  adduced  many  instances  in  support  of  his  belief  in 
its  excellent  qualities. 

G.  J.  Heathcote  next  proposed  as  a  toast,  "  Success 
and  Prosperity  to  the  Agricultural  Interest,"  and  in  a 
very  able  mannerprocceded  to  the  consideration  of  how 
those  ends  might  be  best  attained — by  the  improvement 
of  animals — theamelioration  of  the  condition  of  labourers 
— and  by  draining  the  land.  The  hon.  gent,  laid  par- 
ticular stress  on  the  importance  of  the  latter  branch  of 
agriculture,  staling  the  great  improvements  he  li;i<l  ef- 
fected on  his  own  estates  in  that  respect.  He  had  been 
last  year  accused  by  his  hon.  friend  (S. O'Brien)  of  not 
sending  animals  for  exhibition — a  reflection  which  his 
hon.  friend  had  this  year  well  borne  out,  by  not  send- 
ing any  himself.  (Hear.)  He  concluded  by  assuring 
them  that  the  clouds  which  had  so  long  rested  upon 
agriculture  would  soon  pass  away,  and  they  would,  he 
had  no  doubt,  see  the  speedy  dawn  ot  better  days. 
(Hear.) 

STAFi'onD  O'Brien,  Esq.  declared  that  he  should  have 
much  pleasure  in  rding  over  to  Stocken  some  fine  day 
to  look  at  Mr.  Heathcote's  drains.     (Laughicr.) 

The  Chairman, — "The  fair  sex;  and  the  Ladies 
of  Rutland."  He  trusted  that  the  funds  of  the  society 
would  soon  be  in  such  a  state,  as  to  enable  them  to 
erect  a  building  spacious  enough  to  entertain  all  their 
friends,  with  a  gallery  for  the  ladies.  (0/t,  oh,  and 
laughter.) 

Sir  John  Trollope  then  quitted  the  room,  all  the  com- 
pany rising  on  his  departure. 

IVIr.  Handley  was  then  called  to  the  chair ;  a  variety 
of  other  toasts  were  given — some  excellent  songs  sung- 
— and  the  company  separated,  highly  gratified  with 
their  entertainment,  and  cuite  coinciding  with  Mr. 
Wilraott's  remark,  that  it  had  been  a  "brilliant  day  for 
Oakham." 

Upwards  of  100  gentlemen  also  sat  down  on  the  same 
day  to  an  excellent  dinner  provided  by  Mr.  Crowson  at 
the  George. 


CHALLENGE  TO  ALL  THE  BREEDERS 
AND  FEEDERS  OF  CATTLE  IN 
ENGLAND. 

TO    THE   EDITOR    OF   THE   MARK   LANE   EXPRESS. 

Sin, — It  has  for  many  years  past  been  my  opinion, 
grounded  on  the  experience  I  have  had,  and  the  obser- 
vations I  have  made  as  a  breeder  of  cattle  during- the 
last  forty  years,  that  the  premium  offered  by  the  "  Smith- 
field  Cattle  Club"  (and  since  adopted  by  the  many  agri- 
cultural societies  in  the  kingdom)  to  the  be.t  cattle  and 
sheep  that  cnn  be  produced  without  any  restriction  as 
to  the  cost  or  quantity  of  the  food  they  may  have  eaten, 
has  a  tendency  to  create  great  individual  loss  to  the 
feeders,  thereby  producing  great  national  evil,  instead 
of  national  benefit,  which  the  society  professes  and 
ought  to  have  in  view.  And  as  it  is  also  my  particular 
wish  to  have  this  mode  of  feeding  put  an  end  to,  I  am 
induced  to  trouble  you  with  a  few  remarks  on  the  sub- 
ject. At  the  time  this  mischief-creating  premium  was 
first  proposed  to  be  given,  purposely  to  suit  the  views  of 
the  breeders  of  short-horned  cattle  and  south-down 
sheep,  I  was  in  tlie  committee-room  in  Sadler's  yard, 
and  with  what  little  ability  I  possessed  strenuously  op- 
posed its  adoption,  solely  on  the  grounds  that  it  was 
holding  out  a  bounty  to  cause  cattle  to  be  fattened  at  an 
expence  injurious  to  all,  and  not  prudent  to  be  at- 
tempted by  any  but  very  rich  persons.  And  what  was 
still  more  objectionable  would  be  no  proof  whatever 
which  sort  of  animals  were  the  best  to  propagate  for 
general  purposes,  that  is  to  say,  the  kind  likely  to  yield 
the  most  monei/  to  the  breeders  and  feeders  of  them,  for 
the  food,  which  in  a  regular  way,  each  may  have  tG 
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keep  them  on.  The  pveniium  of  20/.,  which  is  offered 
by  the  Smithfield  Club  to  the  first  class  of  oxen,  allows 
any  ox  under  five  years  old,  no  matter  how  fattened,  to 
compete  for.  Now,  Sir,  as  1  firmly  believe  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  make  an  ox  or  steer  of  any  sort  as  g'ood  as 
his  nature  will  admit,  even  at  one  year  old,  without  first 
giving-  him  food,  the  cost  of  which  will  much  exceed  his 
value  at  9d.  per  lb.,  when  fattened  ;  what  then,  I  ask, 
must  be  the  loss  to  the  feeder,  provided  animals  be  kept, 
which  to  my  own  knowledge  they  often  are,  till  they 
are  nearly  five  years  old  ?  Not  ever  having  been  rich 
enough  to  make  the  experiment  myself,  I  leave  it  to 
those  who  have  made  it  to  correct  me  if  I  am  in  error. 
This,  Sir,  being  my  sincere  opinion,  I  am  induced  to 
to  make  the  following  ofter  to  all  the  breeders  and  feed- 
ers of  cattle  in  England,  which  offer,  provided  it  is  ac- 
cepted, which  I  hope  it  may,  will,  I  think,  tend  more 
to  satisfy  the  minds  of  the  breeders  of  cattle,  and  parti- 
cularly the  graziers,  than  any  experiment  that  I  have 
known  to  be  publicly  made.  On  the  17th  day  of  the 
past  month  I  sold  four  three-years-old  meaty  Hereford 
steers  to  J.  T.  Senior,  Esq.,  of  Broughton 
House,  in  the  county  of  Bucks ;  these  four 
steers  were  all  I  reared,  in  the  year  they  were  calved. 
1834,  they  have  lived  from  that  time  up  to  the  present 
on  less,  and  much  cheaper  food,  than  is  usually  given  to 
cattle  of  the  same  description,  a  fact  well  known  in  this 
part  of  the  country.  Two  of  these  steers,  if  they  live, 
Mr.  Senior  intends  to  exhibit  in  the  show  yard  in  Lon- 
don, in  1838,  for  the  premiums  offered  to  the  first  and 
second  class  of  oxen.  On  these  two  oxen  I  am  willing 
to  stake  50Z.  against  any  two  oxen  of  the  same  age,  of  any 
sort  in  England,  on  the  following  conditions,  viz.,  that 
whoever  may  accept  my  offer  shall  cause  to  be  sent 
within  a  month  or  five  weeks  from  this  time,  the  pair  of 
oxen  that  he  may  intend  to  show  against  them  into  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Senior,  where  they  shall  be  kept  with,  and 
fed  on  the  same  kind  of  food  and  be  treated  in  the  same 
manner  in  every  respect  as  Mr.  Senior  usually  treats  his 
show  cattle;  and  the  quantity  and  quality  of  food  they 
may  have  respectively  consumed  ascertained  (from  the 
time  they  are  put  into  the  stalls  next  autumn,  till  the 
time  of  their  being  shown  in  London)  and  given  to  the 
judges,  as  a  guidance  to  their  decision.  As  I  consider 
it  possible.  Sir,  that  this  proposal  may  be  objected  to  on 
account  of  Mr.  Senior  being  a  friend  of  mine,  which  1 
am  proud  to  say  he  is,  should  such  objection  arise,  I 
will  endeavour  to  obviate  it,  by  further  proposing  that 
any  person  willing  to  accept  the  challenge  shall  be  at 
liberty  to  send  his  pair  of  oxen  into  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Rowland,  of  Creslow,  in  the  county  of  Bucks,  or  into 
those  of  any  other  respectable  grazier  in  that  neighbour- 
hood, provided  Mr.  Senior  may  be  allowed,  at  all  times 
he  may  think  proper,  free  access,  to  see  that  they  are 
treated  in  every  respect  in  the  same  way  as  his  own  oxen 
are,  he  (Mr.  Senior)  to  grant  the  same  privilege  to  the 
other  party.  I  have  stated  correctly  how  the  steers  that 
I  sold  to  Mr.  Senior  had  been  kept  while  in  my  posses- 
sion, but  I  will  offer  no  objection  whatever  as  to  how 
those  may  have  been  kept  that  they  may  have  to  com- 
pete with ;  the  conditions  I  require  relate  entirely  to 
their  sabsequent  treatment  the  only  conditions  that  I  am 
aware  of  at  all  calculated  to  enable  both  the  breeder  and 
the  grazier  to  arrive  at  the  grand  desideratum,  viz.,  the 
kind  of  animal  best  adapted  to  pay  the  respective  parties. 
I  trust.  Sir,  you  vvill  consider  this  letter  of  sufficient  pub- 
lic importance  to  give  it  a  place  in  your  valuable  paper, 
and  as  I  am  anxious  that  these,  my  opinions,  should  be 
generally  known,  I  hope  it  will  be  copied  into  every 
provincial  paper  in  the  kingdom.  I  had  last  week  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  my  friend  Mr.  Ililliard  at  the  late 
Mr.  .Tellicoe's  sale  of  cattle,  when  1  made  known  to  him 
the  challenge  I  intended  to  give,  and  requested  him  to 
inform  his  neighbour,  f^arl  Spencer,  and  every  other 
breeder  of  short-horned  cattle  with  whom  he  may  be  ac- 
quainted ;  this  he  promised  me  he  would  do.  Accept 
my  apology  for  having  trespassed  on  your  time  at  so 
great  a  length,  and  believe  me,  Sir,  your  obedient  hum- 
ble servant, 

JOHN  PRICE. 

Ppole  House,  Upton  on  Sivine,  x^ov.  16. 


SUGGESTED    TO    THE    RIGHT    HON. 
C.  P.  THOMPSON,  M.P. 

FOR  PREVENTING  FRAUDS  TO  THE  GROWERS  OF 
BRITISH  WHEAT,  PROVIDED  FOREIGN  WHEAT  IS 
GROUND   FOR  EXPORTATION. 

I.  That,  previous  to  any  mill  receiving  foreign  wheat 
to  be  ground  for  exportation  such  mill  or  mills  shall 
be  totally  cleared  of  any  corn,  meal,  offal  or  any  in- 
gredient whatever. 

II.  That  notice  shall  be  given  to  the  Custom  Houses 
of  any  quantity  of  wheat  intended  to  be  ground, 
where  deposited,  and  the  name  of  the  persons  gra- 
nary. 

III.  That  all  foreign  wheat  intended  to  be  ground  for 
exportation  shall  be  measured  up  in  sacks  of  four 
bushels  each,  and  when  forwarded  to  the  mills  each 
and  every  sack  shall  be  weighed  in  the  presence  of 
the  Customs'  Officer,  and  locked  up  when  put  on 
board  decked  barges  or  covered  waggons.  The  said 
officer  to  deliver  the  keys  to  the  Custom  House  for 
the  owner  of  the  wheat  to  receive,  or  the  miller,  also 
an  account  of  the  weight  of  such  wheat  forwarded 
and  by  what  conveyance,  adding  the  address  of  the 
persons  to  whom  the  waggons  or  barges  may  be- 
long. 

IV.  That  any  owner  of  waggons  or  barges  conveying 
foreign  wheat  to  the  mills  (or  returning  the  aaid 
produce  to  Bonded  granary,  or  ship  for  direct  ex- 
portation) suffer  the  same  to  be  robbed  or  exchanged, 
such  parties  offending  shall  pay  not  less  than  100/. 
per  bushel  weight  of  the  wheat  or  flour  deficient. 
One  half  of  the  said  penalty  to  be  given  to  in- 
former. 

V.  That  there  shall  be  inserted  in  the  grinding  bill  sti- 
pulated quantities  of  flour,  bread,  middhngs,  pig 
middlings,  fine  and  coarse  pollard,  and  bran  per  qr., 
to  be  returned  to  bonded  granary,  according  to  the 
weivht  per  bushel  of  the  wheat  sent  to  the  mills, 
commencing  the  scale  of  the  weights  at  521bs.  per 
bushel,  advancing  to  661bs.  per  bushel. 

VI.  That  previous  to  any  flour  or  offal  being  returned 
to  bonded  granary,  or  shipped  for  direct  export,  no- 
tice shall  be  sent  by  the  miller  to  the  customs,  for  the 
inspector  to  examine  the  quantities  of  flour  and  bread 
middlings,  &c.,  whether  the  weights  correspond  with 
the  act,  and  that  the  offal  is  properly  cleaned,  previous 
to  being  allowed  for  home  consumption,  such  offal 
paying  one  one  shilling  per  qr.  upon  the  gross  quan- 
tity of  quarters  of  wheat  sent  to  the  mils. 

VII.  That  any  deficiency  arising  at  the  mill,  the  owner 
of  such  said  mill  shall  be  liable  to  pay  the  sum  of  100/. 
per  bushel  weight  of  wheat  sent  to  be  ground. 

VIII.  That  any  labouring  miller  or  any  other  person 
giving  information  that  corn,  meal,  or  any  other  in- 
gredient whatever  has  been  smuggled  into  the  mill, 
for  the  purpose  of  exchange,  or  any  quantity  kept 
back,  the  miller  shall,  on  conviction,  be  liable  to  the 
same  penalty,  viz.,  100/.  for  every  bushel  weight,  or 
in  proportion  to  a  less  weight;  the  half  of  said  pe- 
nalty to  be  paid  to  informer. 

IX.  That  all  foreign  wheat  ground  to  export  to  foreign 
dominions  to  pay  Is.  per  qr.  duty,  and  the  produce  of 
such  foreign  wheat,  viz.,  flour,  bread  middlings,  pig 
middlings,  fine  and  coarse  pollard,  and  bran,  one  and 
all  to  be  exported. 

X.  That  the  Customs'  oflScer  shall  (for  the  satisfaction 
of  landlords  and  farmers)  report  weekly  to  the  Times, 
and  Mortiing  Chronicle  a  full  and  clear  statement  of 
all  foreign  wheat  ground,  describing  the  various  sorts, 
weights,  and  quantity,  also  similar  statements  of  the 
produce  from  each  and  every  parcel  returned  to 
bonded  granary,  or  directly  exported  from  the  mils, 
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ON  CROSSING  SHEEP. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  MARK  LANE  EXPRESS. 

Sir, — I  have  this  day  forwarded  for  your  columns 
an  advertisement,  holding  forth  an  offer  to  the  vi'hole 
kingdom  to  meet  me  in  the  field  of  competition  with 
any  breed  of  sheep,  kept  as  folding  and  stock  sheep, 
in  which  shall  be  found  the  union  of  so  many  points, 
profitable  to  the  farmer,  and  desirable  for  the  grazier'. 
It  is  now  six  or  seven  years  since  I  first  introduced 
an  improved  Cotswold  Ram  among  a  few  Hampshire 
Down  ewes,  the  produce  of  which,  living  with  the 
Downs,  soon  convinced  me  of  their  vast  superiority  ; 
from  that  time  I  have  continued  the  breed  ;  with 
what  success  is  pretty  generally  known  by  most 
breeders  and  dealers  attending  our  Hampshire  fairs, 
but  I  believe  my  plan  in  pursuing  it,  has  totally 
differed  from  that  of  any  other  person,  indeed  has 
been  in  direct  opposition  to  the  generally  received 
opinion  in  respect  to  crossing,  for  instead 
of  going  back,  after  one  cross,  to  the  original 
breed  on  either  side,  I  have  used  half-bred 
sheep  with  half-bred  ewes,  a  practice  con- 
demned by  three-fourths  of  the  old  school  of  breed- 
ers, none  of  whom  by  the  bye  could  I  ever  find  who 
had  tested  it  themselves,  but  believed  it  to  be  erro- 
neous because  their  great  grandfathers  had  so  noted 
it  down  ;  it  may  be  interesting  therefore  to  state  the 
why  and  the  wherefore  of  my  thus  proceeding. 

In  the  first  place  it  may  be  well  to  observe,  that 
my  object  in   crossing,    was  to  combine  the  good 
qualities  of  the  improved  Cotswold  and  Down  species ; 
the  former,  as  is  well  known   to  most  breeders  and 
amateurs,  originated  from  the  Leicester  ram  a- id  the 
Cotswold,  or  Gloucester  ewe,  the  former  the  model 
of  fine  symmetry  and  kindly  doing,  was  considered 
by   the   Cotswold  breeders  to  be  the  sheep  which 
would  greatly  benefit  the  breed  of  their  county,  for 
by  uniting  the  admired  qualities  of  the  Leicester, 
with  the  longer,  stouter,  and  heavy   wool-bearing 
Gloucester  flocks,  they  produced  an  animal  very  far 
superior  to  either  pure  breed,  as  regarded  general, 
and  combined  qualifications,  in  as  much  as  the  cress 
was  improved  as  regards  the  Cotswold,  by  giving  a 
more  uniform  symmetry,  and  kindlier  disposition  to 
feed.     The  Leicester  was  improved  by  addino-  weight 
and  strength  to  the  wool,  length  to  the  body,  and 
vigour  to  the  constitution,  for  which  latter  quality 
tne  sheep  of  the  poor,  bleak,  Cotswold  Hills,  is  pro- 
verbial, but  which   has  ever  been  admitted   to  be 
wanting  by  that  bred  in  the  rich  vales  of  Leicester- 
shire.    This  cross,   then,  as  improved,  uniting  so 
many  points,  was  one,   to  my  view,  highly  rec'om- 
mending  uself  to   be  tried  without  flat  sided,  nar- 
row-breasted, light  wooled  Hampshire  ewe.  Indeed 
It  seems  that  the  rage  for  an  attempt  at  improvement 
in  our  county  sheep  was  general,  for  many  are  the 
crosses  thatha  vebeen  made  within  these  few  "years  but 
in  too  many  instances  with  littk  or  no  success,  to  be 
attributed  on  the  onehand  to  an  ill  selected  sheep,  and 
on  the  other  to  the  want  of  perseverance,  strict  ob- 
servation  and  comparison,  but  above  all  to  the  bane- 
lul  influence  of  prejudice   and  deep  rooted  bigotrv. 
Crossing,  to  be  effectual,  must  have  great  and  con- 
stant  care  in  perpetuating  it ;  immediate  perfection 
can  only  be  dreamed  of  by  those  who  confide  in  the 
power  of  the  magicians'  wand  ;  it  is  very  true  that  a 
good  Cotswold  sheep  used  with  a  flock  of  Downs 
will  produce  lambs  of  a  superior  size,  weio-hty  in 
wool  and  kindly  to  thrive ;  in  my  opinion  thelargest 
heaviest,  and   most  profitable,  in  comparison  to  the 
tood  consumed,  of  anyb.jeed  in  existence,  but  breed- 
ers,   stock    and    foIdin<^  breeders  especially,  have 


other  points  to  look  to  beyond  mere  size,  they  want 
something  like  uniformity  in  colour,  symmetry,  and 
wool ;  and  when  sheep  are  thus  crossed,  although  the 
produce  may  be  all  kindly  and  profitable,  yet  out  of 
one  hundred  ewes  there  may  not  be  more  than  fifty 
lambs  in  which  are  combined  the  good  points  of  both 
sire  and  dam,  with  the  quality  of  wool  so  completely 
altered  as  to  partake  of  the  firmness  and  fineness  of 
the  Down  with  the  length  and  weight  of  the  Cots- 
wold, and  this  with  unobjectionable  colour  of  face; 
here  it  is  that  the  greatest  care  and  attention  is  re- 
quired to  reach  the  intended  object.  Having  selected 
those  animals  in  whicli  the  desired  qualities,  are  con- 
spicuous the  owner  must  make  up  his  mind  to  wade 
through  seasof  opposition  ;  the  first  animal  to  be  con- 
quered and  silenced  is  his  shepherd.  And  to  the  in- 
numerable host  of  sticklers  for  "things  as  they  are" 
merely  be  cause  they  are  such  as  have  been  been  from 
their  boyhood,  and  to  alter  which,  even  were  the  wool 
of  any  new  breed  hung  with  gold,  would  be  deemed 
rash  innovation  of  their  grandfathers'  habits,  the 
owner  must  point  with  the  finger  of  triumph  to  bis 
selected  sheep,  and  answer  them  by  the  superior 
points  there  apparent,  by  facts,  stubborn  as  the  pre- 
judice of  his  opponents. 

To  return  to  the  animals  selected  from  the  fall,  as 
possessing  the  required  qualities,  I  will  proceed  to 
explain  how  I  have  managed  them  in  direct  opposi- 
tion, as  before  observed,  to  the  popular  opinion,  if 
indeed  that  be  worthy  the  name  of  opinion,  which 
is  founded  on  no  practice,  and  sanctioned  by  no  real 
experience.  I  have  selected  the  best  rams  crossed 
as  above  and  used  them  with  ewes  of  the  same 
breed,  half-breds  with  half-breds;  this  I  have  fol- 
lowed for  four  years,  and  I  defy  the  kingdom  to  pro- 
duce a  cross  so  uniform  in  size,  colour,  wool,  and 
general  appearance — not  that  all  mine  are  yet  so  well 
matched  as  I  wish  them — this  to  all  persons  of  dis- 
passionate judgement  will  be  admitted  impossible  in 
the  short  space  of  half  a  dozen  years,  but  they  are 
now  very  fast  progressing  towards  the  point  I  have 
been  aiming  at;  two-thirds  of  my  3roung  sheep  having 
colour  quite  as  dark  as  Downs — none  white — yet 
their  fleeces  are  equal  in  weight  to  pure  Cotswolds, 
much  closer,  finer,  and  firmer  in  texture,  and  at 
least  from  Id.  to  l|d.  per  pound  more  valuable. 

This  mixing  half-breds  with  half-breds  is  the  only 
way  to  obtain  uniformity,  and  at  the  same  time  pre- 
serve the  size,  shape,  and  weight,  of  wool  of  the 
first  cross,  which  on  reflection  will  be  apparent. 
Animals  similar  to  each  other  are  thus  coupled,  their 
make,  wool,  size,  and  colour,  correspond  ;  and  it  is 
but  natural  to  expect  their  produce  will  resemble 
them:  but  if  you  are  ever  shifting  backwards  and 
forwards  to  the  original  breeds,  either  to  a  Cotswold 
sheep  with  Down  ewes,  or  Cotswold  ewes  with  a 
Down  lam,  you  will  have  every  variety  of  sheep 
imagination  can  conceive — indescribable  mongrels. 

It  will  possibly  be  remarked,  but  do  you  keep 
working  your  own  stock  without  change  ?  Without 
discussing  the  merits  of  this  point  (which  I  believe 
to  be  but  little  understood),  I  answer  this  is  by  no 
means  necessary  ;  yoTi  may  change  your  hlood  with- 
out changing  the  breed,  when  occasion  requires  ;  it  is 
only  to  procure  a  kvf  good  Down  ewes,  cross  them 
with  a  pure  Cotswold,  select  as  before,  and  the  end 
is  accomplished — this  methodisnecessary  only  when 
a  breed  is  in  its  infancy  ;  if,  as  is  my  firm  opinion  it 
will,  it  should  become  greatly  extended,  changes 
can  be  made  as  now  between  different  breeders. 

I  have  thus  far  spoken  only  of  obtaining  a  uni- 
form breed  of  the  first  cross  ;  I  will  now  proceed  to 
observe  ihat  to  render  this  breed  still  more  useful 
and  profitable,  and  to  adapt  it  to  every  purpose  for 
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which  the  full  sized  Down  is  now  used,  a  good- 
coloured,  good-wooled  ram  of  this  first  cross  should 
be  used  with  Down  ewes.  Wliere  good  judgement 
is  here  exercised,  tlie  jiroduce  is  the  handsomest, 
most  compact,  and  all  purposes  considered,  the 
most  profitable  sheep  that  has  ever  yet  been  produced. 
Here  you  have  combined  all  the  advantages  of  the 
Leicester,  Cotswold,  and  South-downs  ;  a  capacity 
for  folding,  with  increased  aptitude  to  thrive ;  a 
kindliness  in  nature,  without  tenderness ;  a  frame 
so  improved  as  to  come  to  greater  woiglit  when 
fatted  than  the  Downs,  without  the  inconvenience 
of  too  much  size  ;  an  increase  of  wool,  not  only  in 
length  and  weight,  but  in  value,  this  second  cross, 
bearing  beyond  all  dispute  the  most  valuable  comb- 
ing wool  England  can  produce.  On  any  farm  where 
the  moderate  sized  Hampshire  Down  will  live,  1  do 
not  hesitate  thus  openly  to  declare,  that  the  second 
cross  of  Cotswold  and  Down  shall  beat  them,  taking 
the  average  annual  sales,  at  least  25  per  cent,  in 
profit,  keeping  the  same  numbers  and  performing  the 
same  folding.  On  this  point,  I  have  twice  before, 
ineffectually  dared  my  brother  farmers  of  Hampshire 
to  a  trial,  and  now  for  the  third  time,  I  solicit  some 
spirited  South-down  breeder  to  select  one  hundred 
ewes,  one  half  of  which  shall  be  coupled  with  his 
own  ram,  the  other  half  with  a  cross-bred  of  my  pro- 
duction ;  let  the  lambs  fall  and  live  together  in  any 
manner,  good  or  bad,  he  pleases  ;  let  them  be  shorn 
when  tegs,  and  then  wool  and  carcase  valued  ;  by 
the  event  I  am  willing  to  let  the  merits  of  the  cross 
stand  or  fall.  As  to  pure  breed  !  nonsense  !  there  is 
no  such  thing  in  this  county  !  !  and  I  much  question, 
if  a  close  investigation  took  place,  whether  the  cele- 
brated Ellman's  breed  did  not  derive  their  "mould" 
from  Bakewell's  Leicester. 

Whence  came  the  large  Hampshire  black-faced 
sheep,  erroneously  called  the  Down  1  was  there  any 
such  animal  existing  ^orty  years  ago  1  decidedly  not. 
What  was  then  the  prevailing  breed  of  this  county? 
undeniably  the  horned  sheep,  or  Berkshire  Notts. 
How  came  the  present  breed  produced  1  By  the  Sus- 
sex Downs,  and  crossing  them  with  the  two  breeds 
above  mentioned  ;  this  is  a  faet  which  the  evidence  of 
every  old  Hampshire  shepherd  will  establish.  How 
came  then  (and  I  now  more  particularly  address  my- 
self to  those  who  have  so  hastily  adopted  the  opinion 
that  cross-breds  are  unfit  to  breed  with  cross-breds) 
the  uniformity  of  colour,  coat,  and  appearance  to  be 
obtained,  which  for  several  years  past  has  distin- 
guished the  Hampshire  sheep  ?  the  produce  of  the 
cross  either  with  the  horn  or  Leicester  sheep,  must 
have  partaken  quite  as  much  of  the  white-face  as 
ever  the  Cotswold  cross  can.  How  came  this  colour 
to  be  obliterated,  if  you  did  not  intermix  your  dark- 
faced  cross  rams  with  the  same  cross  of  ewes,  and 
thus  in  course  of  time  wear  out  the  stain  ?  Had  you 
had  recourse  to  Sussex  again  to  effect  this,  I  fancy 
we  should  have  seen  a  very  different  animal  from 
that  for  which  Hampshire  was  distinguished  fifteen 
or  twenty  years  ago — large-headed,  flat-sided,  im- 
mense bone,  and  anything  but  a  good  shape  ;  in  fact, 
no  resemblance  to  a  good  Sussex  Down,  except  in 
their  colour ;  precisely  in  the  same  way  as  to  re- 
storing uniformity  of  appearance  and  colour,  can 
this  cross  of  the  Cotswold  and  Down  be  managed, 
but  as  much  difference  in  symmetry,  coat,  and  value 
in  the  two  crosses  will  he  found  as  between  a  gruel- 
fed  inmate  of  a  Parish  Bastile,  and  a  turtle-fed  Alder- 
man of  Guild-hall,  were  each  cut  up  and  sold  by  the 
pound. 

I  have  greatly  to  apologize  for  having  extended 
this  sabject  so  far ;  but  even  now  it  is  too  briefly  dis- 
poned of  to  do  it  justice,  the  more  especially,  appear^ 


ing  as  I  do  single-handed  to  combat  the  accumulated 
prejudice  and  bigotry  of  an  age. 

To  such  as  have  already  tried  this  cross — who  may 
have  obtained  sheep,  which  from  having  wiiite  faces, 
they  concluded  vs-ere  improved  cotswo  Ids,  while 
perhaps  they  were  no  more  related  to  that  breed  than 
to  their  Downs,  to  others  who  having  obtained 
good  sheep,  have  been  overawed  bj  the  example,  or 
influenced  by  the  jeers  of  their  neighbours,  who 
have  listened  to  every  unauthenticated  tale,  and  been 
turned  to  and  fro'  by  every  breath  of  opinion,  and 
thus  prevented  from  giving  it  a  full  and  fair  trail, 
I  would  say,  look  at  mine ;  come,  compare,  scru- 
tinize and  criticise  to  your  satiety,  only  decide  im- 
partially, and  I  am  content.  Leave  bigotry  at  home  ! 
Bring  reason  and  judgment  as  your  companions,  and 
I  doubt  not  you  will  add  conviction  to  your  part_r. 
But  why  should  I  decry  my  friend  bigotry?  it  is  to 
her  disciples  I  am  mainlv  indebted  for  the  production 
of  a  breed  with  which  I  have  this  day  challenged 
the  vforld.  The  bigots  could  never  give  me  a  reason 
for  their  opposition,  and  it  therefore  gave  additional 
impulse  to  my  efforts.  Oh,  they  won't  do !  Why, 
said  I  !  because  they  won't,  was  the  sapient  reply. 
Others,  when  conviction  obliged  them  to  admit  the 
superiority,  exclaimed,  "  but  they  won't  buy  them." 
Mr.  Editor  and  readers,  they  have  bought  mine,  as 
lambs,  at  prices  which  no  Downs  in  the  same  market 
could  approach,  at  the  first  lamb  fair  in  England, 
Overton,  in  every  season  when  I  have  kept  them  so 
long,  and  these  lambs  have  returned  the  feeder  at 
fourteen  months  old,  prices  to  which  I  defy  any 
equal  to  be  produced,  I  have  the  written  documents 
and  the  living  testimony  of  the  feeder  of  one  hun- 
dred sold  tegs  in  April,  1836,  which  wool  and  car- 
case returned  him  "  four  hundred  pounds."  An 
ounce  of  proof  is  worth  a  ton  of  argument,  or  rather 
that  sort  of  commodity  which  is  generally  so  current 
among  those  swayed  by  prejudice,  ycleped  "Jaw." 
And  should  you,  Mr.  Editor,'  or  any  of  your  numer- 
ous readers  be  passing  through  our  little  borough, 
any  time  from  the  end  of  April  to  the  end  of  JMay, 
before  my  sheep  are  shorn,  I  flatter  myself  if  they  or 
you  will  just  run  through  the  flock,  you  will  witness 
proof,  that  all  I  have  pen'd  on  this  subject,  is 
founded  in  fact,  and  verified  by  a  host  of  some  eight 
hundred  fleecy  witnesses.  To  conclude,  I  would  ask 
of  all  breeders  the  following  questions  : — Ought  not 
that  species  of  sheep  to  be  most  prized,  which  will 
bring  the  greatest  amount  of  profit  in  the  shortest 
space  of  time  to  the  grazier,  regard  being  paid  to  the 
quality  of  food  consumed  1  This  I  opine  will  be 
answered  by  all  in  the  afiirmative  ;  it  must  then  be 
obvious,  that  the  species  from  which  this  desideratum 
is  to  be  expected,  is  the  one  which  will  become 
"ripe"  at  the  earliest  age.  The  Leicester  or  Cots- 
wold will  become  large,  heavy,  and  fat  on  the  out- 
side, but  not  inwardly,  as  yearlings ;  very  few 
Downs  will  at  that  age  be  sufficient  mutton  for 
slaughtering,  from  their  knovsrn  disposition  to  arrive 
more  slowly  at  maturity;  what  then  is  wanted,  is 
that  young  sheep  large  and  heavy  enough  at  a  year 
or  14  months  old,  and  "  well  furnished"  as  the 
butchers  style  it,  with  internal  fat,  good  kidneys, 
and  a  due  proportion  of  fat  and  lean,  so  that  neither 
shall  greatly  proponderaf  e.  I  presume  it  will  strike, all 
who  have  paid  attention  to  my  description  of  the  cross- 
bred, that  this  animal,  combiiiing  as  it  does  the 
qualities  of  the  different  breeds,  is  the  most  likely 
to  answer  this  end  :  and  the  idea  which  the  descrip- 
tion may  awaken,  will  be  agreeably  strengthened  by 
inquiring  of  those,  who  may  at  any  time  have  slaugh- 
tered any  of  mine,  or  other  such  like  cross-breeds, 
whether  they  ever  kill'd  any  other  sort  of  sheep  as 
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yearlings,  which  taking  them  in  every  point,  were 
so  generally  well  furnished  or  so  ripe  as  mutton. 
Messrs.  Bannisters,  of  Windsor  and  London,  Giblett 
of  Bond-street,  with  many  others  in  the  neighbour- 
hoods of  Windsor,  Reading,  and  Maidenhead,  who 
bought  of  jMr.  Cannon  of  the  latter  place,  sheep  bred 
by  me  in  1835  and  36,  will  be  able  to  satisfy  the 
sceptical  on  this  point. 

1  have  now  only  to  beg  of  all  breeders,  never  to 
trouble  themselves  in  an  experiment  of  this  or  any 
other  cross,  unless  they  can  make  up  their  minds  to 
keep  a  strict  debtor  and  creditor  account,  to  allow  a 
like  number  of  any  other  breed  they  may  fancy,  have 
the  same  food  pound  for  pound,  and  be  treated  pre- 
cisely the  same  ;  balance  cost  price,  food  consumed, 
and  actual  value  at  the  time  of  sale,  and  let  the  result 
determine  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  persever- 
ing ;  but  never  never  allow  yourselves  to  be  laughed, 
jeered,  or  talked  out  of  important  advantages,  by 
shepherds,  bailiffs,  or  farmers,  who  ])erhaps  may 
deem  every  alteration  in  agricultural  pursuits  as 
chimerical,  since  tlie  daj's  when  the  flocks  of  the 
patriarchs  of  old,  congregated  in  their  tens  of  thous- 
ands on  the  mountains,  and  folds  were  unknown,  or 
when  oxen  supplied  the  place  of  the  flail  or  thrashing 
machine,  by  treading  out  the  produce  of  the  harvest, 
for  I  am  well  ]iersuaded  that  nine-tenths  of  these 
shepherds,  bailiffs,  and  farmers,  would  sacrifice  every 
really  profitable  point  in  a  sheep,  for  the  sake  of 
some  peculiar  form  or  colour  of  head  and  face,  be- 
cause "  father  and  grand-father,  had  such  before 
them."  I  am,  Sir,  yours  respectfully, 

J.  T.  TWYNAJVI. 

IVhitcJuirch  Farm,  Hants,  Nov.  27th,  1837. 


The  Wax  Plum. — This  tree  attains  the  height  of 
180  feet.  riumbolt  considers  it  as  the  loftiest  of 
the  vegetable  world,  but  it  is  exceeded  by  the  pines 
of  California,  some  of  which  have  grown  to  the  im- 
mense height  of  230  feet,  and  the  Norfolk  Islands 
pines  (Araucaria  excelsa),  which  measured  228 
feet.  In  "  Harnett's  Outlines  of  Botany,"  a  pine  is 
said  to  have  exceeded  400  feet,  which  is  the  height 
of  St.  Paul's.  The  spiuce  fir  of  Norway  is  said  to 
attain  from  150  to  200  feet  in  height.  JMeasuring 
the  Pinus  Douglassii  (timbers  whose  bases  are  un- 
equal, measured  as  the  frustum  of  a  coaey,  it  gives 
397  loads,  six  feet  of  timber.  The  Pinus  Lambertina 
gives  429  loads,  14  feet.  Some  of  the  trees  of  this 
class  (branching  trees)  certaialy  attain  a  great  age. 
Such  is  the  farmers  dragon  tree  (dracoena  draco)  of 
the  Franchi  garden  at  Outawa,  now  called  Tawra,  in 
the  island  of  Teneriffe,  which  was  celebrated  so  far 
back  as  1402,  when  the  island  was  discovered,  and 
which  was  then  an  object  of  veneration  to  the  people. 
In  a  note  to  the  preceding  we  find  this  sentence  : — It 
grows  in  the  garden  of  M.  Franchi.  In  1799  it 
measui-ed  45  feet  round.  Humboldt  considers  it 
with  the  Boadad,  to  be  one  of  the  oldest  inhabitants 
of  the  earth.  The  draccena,  thougli  cultivated  in  the 
Canaries,  were  originally  from  India.  In  the  re- 
view of  Humboldt,  in  the  Qnarterly,  s,")me  objections 
are  raised  to  the  age  he  has  given  to  this  tree.  IMr. 
M'Williani,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Dry  Rot,  says, 
"  Many  trees  might  be  mentioned  in  this  and  other 
countries,  which  bear  sufficient  testimony  of  being 
far  above  1000  years  old  ;"  and  he  gives  reasons  for 
believing-  that  several  trees  now  exist  more  than 
3,000  years  old^-^Anierican  ■paper. 


ON  THE  SHORT-HORNED  BREED  OF 
CATTLE. 

The  question  whether  this  race  of  animals  ought 
to  be  introduced  into  this  part  of  Scotland,  is  a  very 
important  one  in  our  rural  economy  ;  and  although 
your  paper  and  many  other  publications  have  oc- 
casionally entered  into  the  discussion  of  it,  yet  it  is 
by  no  means  settled  to  the  conviction  of  all  interested. 
The  fact  is,  that  the  cultivators  of  this  country  are  a 
body  of  men  who  will  not  allow  any  question,  so 
deeply  affecting  their  interests,  to  be  settled  by  any 
abstract  discussions  of  its  merits.  They  are  too 
much  of  philosophers  for  that. — Lord  Brougham  may 
astound  the  world  by  his  talk  of  the  infinite  value  of 
the  Baconian  philosophy,  and  may  make  the  ignorant 
conceive  that  he  is  in  possession  of  some  mighty 
secret,  b)^  initiation  into  which,  men  may,  every  one 
of  them,  attain  the  summit  of  all  wisdom,  and  power, 
and  wealth,  and  dignity.  Let  him  come  among  us, 
and  learn  to  glory  less,  when  he  sees  a  whole  people, 
without  making  any  pretensions,  or  conceiving  that 
they  are  doing  any  thing  wonderl'ul — acting  in  all 
their  most  important  affairs  on  the  most  refined  prin- 
ciples of  his  great  master,  and  that,  too,  antecedently 
to  his  selecting  and  conferring  such  notoriety  on  the 
apopthegm  of  that  illustrious  man,  that  "  knowledge 
is  power."  Whatevermay  be  his  power  in  haranguing 
on  the  theory,  we  assure  him  it  were  well  that  he  ad- 
hered strictly  to  their  practice,  in  the  lessons  of  that 
noble  philosophy,  for  he  will  find  no  rash  innovations 
among  them,  but  every  thing  adopted  and  regulated 
by  a  sound  induction  from  experience.  They  do  not 
swagger,  and  glory,  and  puff,  and  blow,  and  brag 
and  bluster;  they  are  content  to  be  quiet,  unobtru- 
sive, unostentatious  practitioners,  in  the  experimental 
philosophy. 

We  will  venture  to  say,  without  fearing  that  we 
shall  be  liable  to  the  imputation  of  stating  the  matter 
too  strongly,  that  no  generation  of  men  ever  intro- 
duced more  unquestionably  valuable  improvements, 
than  the  present  generation  of  cultivators  in  this 
northern  part  of  the  kingdom.  Although  the  resi- 
dent population  is  doubled,  they  have  converted  a 
district  that  not  long  ago  imported  grain,  into  one 
that  now  exports  it  to  a  large  amount :  and  they  send 
out  ten-fold  the  value  of  the  animals,  yearly,  that 
their  fathers  did.  If,  according  to  one  of  the  highest 
authorities  upon  the  question,  "  he  who  makes  two 
blades  of  grass,  or  two  stalks  of  corn,  to  grow  where 
only  one  grew  before,  confers  a  greater  benefit  upon 
mankind  than  the  whole  race  of  politicians,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world,  put  together,  have  ever  done," 
then  vi-hat  benefit  have  they  conferred,  wlio  have 
tri])led  or  quadrupled  the  agricultural  produce  of  a 
whole  county?  But,  if  they  wish  to  secure  similar 
benefits  for  themselves  and  others  in  the  time  to 
come,  let  them  proceed  as  they  have  hitherto  done. 
Let  them  not  adopt  the  sudden  and  untried  changes 
of  the  politician — sterile  yet,  it  seems,  on  such  liigh 
authority,  of  any  practical  benefit.  They  know  that 
all  their  most  valuable  improvements  a\Kl  beneficial 
practices — such  as  stand  the  test  of  time,  and  become 
the  more  approved  of  the  longer  they  are  continued — ■ 
were  introduced  by  them,  bit  by  bit.  It  was  not  the 
harangues  of  an  itinerant  orator  like  O'Connell,  who 
roused  the  low  radicals  of  Edinburgh  to  demand  the 
degradation  of  the  House  of  Lords,  although  it  is 
our  only  protection  against  Iho  many-harrow-tootbed 
tyranny  of  the  Commons  ;  nor  was  it  printed  lectures, 
like  those  of  the  Aberdeen  Herald,  who  would  per- 
suade us  to  pull  down  our  parish  churches,  that  we 
may  have  the  pleasure  of  building  others  with  the 
money   taken   out  of  oyr   pockets,  and   urges   tlie 
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scLeme  with  a  pertinacity,  that  might  make  us  think 
he  firmly  believes  we  are  simpletons  enough  to  fol- 
low liis  counsel — unless  his  purpose  be  rnther  to  get 
us  to  dispense  with  all  cliurches  and  all  religion, 
that  we  and  our  families  may  live  and  die  like 
beasts ;  it  was  no  such  theoretical  harangues  and 
lecturers  that  made  our  farmers  adopt,  all  of  a  sud- 
den, the  extensive  cultivation  of  turnips,  or  sown 
grasses,  or  any  of  their  other  numerous  advantageous 
processes,  of  which  their  fathers  were  ignorant. 
They  adopted  tliese  processes  by  degrees,  after  mak- 
ing experiments  in  them  on  a  small  scale,  and  with- 
out at  any  time  committing  much  of  their  property 
to  the  hazard  of  an  untried  novelty.  It  is  in  this 
manner  that  they  have  been  enabled  to  introduce  im- 
provements, such  as  a  sound  judgment  now  sanctions, 
and  enlarged  returns  amply  vindicate ;  and  it  is  in 
this  manner  they  have  acquired  a  perfect  practice  in 
all  the  detail  of  the  operations  necessary  in  their  new 
system. 

If  the  short-horned  variety  of  cattle  are  ever  to  be 
extensively  introduced  in  this  country,  it  is  to  be  in 
the  same  way  that  all  our  other  improvements  have 
been  adopted.  It  will  not  be  in  consequence  of  any 
abstract  or  theoretical  reasoning  on  their  merits,  but 
when  they  are  found  on  experience  to  be  more  pro- 
fitable than  any  other  stock  ;  and  the  experiments 
are,  with  the  usual  caution,  to  be  made  on  a  small 
scale — for  it  is  not  necessary,  to  have  these  con- 
ducted in  the  most  satisfactory  manner,  that  all  the 
breeders  of  cattle  should  at  once  make  the  trial,  or 
dismiss  their  other  stock,  to  rear  them  alone.  Not 
a  few  experiments  have  been  already  made  ;  ar.d  the 
great  demand  for  Mr.  Barclay  of  Ury's  young  stock 
of  short-horns,  at  his  recent  sales,  shews  that  more 
are  about  to  be  made.  Let  us  proceed  here  to  inquire 
what  the  experiments  already  made  have  taught.  We 
speak  from  observation  and  some  experience. 

We  have  to  remark,  in  commencement,  that  a 
most  extensive  experience,  antecedent  to  any  trials 
here  on  the  particular  breed  in  question,  has  proved 
that  the  animals  raised  as  farm  stock,  grow  within 
certain  limits  large-bodied,  in  proportion  to  the  full 
and  constant  supply  and  goodness  of  their  food — not, 
however,  so  much  in  individuals,  as  in  successive 
generations  or  races.  Thus,  to  explain  our  meaning, 
we  may  refer  to  the  horse,  the  races  or  generations 
cf  which,  in  the  rich  lands  of  Suffolk,  Lincoln,  or 
"i  orkshire,  where  they  have  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year  an  abundant  supply  of  food,  are  six  times  the 
size  of  the  Shetland  horses,  which,  in  a  northern  and 
cold  climate,  have  only  a  stunted  provision  even  in 
summer  ;  and  a  very  inadequate  one  in  winter.  If 
■we  refer  to  the  sheep,  experience  teaches  us  a  simi- 
lar lesson.  Thost!  3  aces  bred  on  the  rich  pastures  of 
England,  are  twice  as  large  as  those  which  are 
natives  of  the  Grampians.  But  the  truth  holds  good 
only  in  respect  of  the  races  ;  for  were  we  to  take  a 
young  individual  of  the  Shetland  horses,  or  of  the 
Grampian  sheep,  to  be  fed  in  the  English  pastures, 
it  would  not  grow  much  larger  than  it  would  do  if 
left  in  its  native  place.  In  short,  it  would  not  at 
all  approach  in  size  to  the  animals  which,  for  many 
successive  generations,  have  been  reared  on  these 
abundant  pastures.  It  is  not  the  individual,  then, 
but  the  race,  after  a  long  time,  that  accommodates 
its  growth  to  the  fulness  or  scantiness  of  the  food. 

Experience  also  teaches  us,  that  the  breeder  of  all 
agricultural  stock  succeeds  best,  when  he  makes 
choice  of  a  breed  or  race  of  animals  which  nature, 
through  along  succession  of  generations,  has  already 
adapted,  in  its  size,  to  the  supply  of  food  which  his 
farm  regularly  produces.  If  be  departs  from  this 
priociple,  be  will  not  gain  the  advantages  he  might 


otherwise  possess.  Thus,  were  he  to  adopt  a  breed 
too  large  for  his  keep,  if  the  animals  did  not  abso- 
lutely perish,  they  would  at  least  degenerate  from 
generation  to  generation,  as  exjierience  in  time  past 
has  shown  they  have  done.  The  Suffolk  race  of  horses,, 
transferred  to  Shetland,  would  certainly  in  .some 
generations  degenerate  into  Shetland  ponies ;  and 
tlie  Leicester  sheep,  if  they  could  be  made  to  live  at 
all  on  the  Grampians,  would  dwindle  by  degrees  to 
the  size  of  the  black-faces.  W^ere  the  small  races, 
on  the  other  hand,  transferred  to  rich  pastures,  the 
same  advantage  would  not  be  derived  from  them,  as 
from  races  of  native  growth  already  come  up  to  fit 
them. 

In  Aberdeenshire  we  possess  a  native  race  of  black 
cattle,  whose  size  had  been  adapted,  through  ages 
past,  to  the  supply  of  food  that  could  be  furnished 
to  them  under  an  old  and  very  imperfect  system  of 
cultivation.  Antecedently  to  tlie  introduction  of 
sowii  grasses  and  turnips,  their  food  in  summer  wa.s. 
the  native  late-growing  wild  grasses,  and  in  winter, 
only  oat  and  here  straw.  With  such  kesp,  no  other 
race  could  probably  have  been  substituted  for  the 
native  one,  with  emy  prospect  of  advantage. 

But  in  respect  of  keep,  the  condition  of  this  country 
is  now  so  much  changed  for  the  better,  that  it  may 
be  pronounced  questionable,  whether  any  part  of  the 
kingdom  could  be  named  where  it  exists  at  all  seasons 
in  greater  profusion,  or  of  a  kind  that  cattle  more 
delight  in  or  prosper  upon.  It  is  very  true,  the 
grazing  season  is  much  shorter  than  it  is  in  England. 
The  beasts  do  not  find  a  bite  in  the  fields  so  early  in 
spring,  and  the  autumnal  frosts  cut  off  the  after- 
growth long  before  it  fails  in  tlie  warmer  climate  of 
the  South  ;  but  this  disadvantage  is  fully  compen- 
sated by  our  luxuriant  crops  of  turnips,  which  give 
a  highly  nourishing  supply  to  the  animals  during  the 
months  when  the  grass  fails.  There  is  in  fact,  no 
period  of  the  year  when  an  Aberdeenshire  cultivator, 
unless  he  has  overstocked  his  farm,  has  not  abun- 
dance of  that  sort  of  food  with  which  animals  can  not 
only  be  kept  on  in  their  former  condition,  but  abso- 
lutely be  improved,  and  fully  fattened. 

The  effect  of  this  regular  and  abundant  supply  of 
good  provisions  for  them  obviously  is,  that  our  native 
race  of  cattle  are  increasing  in  size,  from  generation 
to  generation,  and  will  no  doubt,  in  course  of  time 
grow  up  to  equal  the  largest  races.  But  this  appears 
10  be  a  slow  process.  They  are  already,  no  doubt, 
much  larger  than  they  were  thirty  years  ago,  whenfed 
only  on  wild  grasses  and  straw  ;  but  they  are  yet  far 
from  approaching  in  weight  to  the  large  races  of  the 
South,  which  have  been  for  many  ages  supplied  with 
full  and  good  keep  ;  and  the  question  which  we  have 
to  decide  is  this:  ought  we  to  wait  till  our  native 
race,  by  a  process  obviously  going  on,  although  very 
slowly,  shall  come  up  to  sizes  adapted  to  our  now- 
superior  means  of  keeping  them ;  or  shall  we  intro- 
duce a  breed  which  lias  already,  through  a  similar 
process  of  much  longer  continuance,  reached  a  much 
more  advanced,  perhaps  the  ultimate  stage  of  the 
process  ? 

Such  a  breed  is  the  short-horns.  It  is  already 
one  of  the  largest  breeds  known  in  the  world ;  and 
it  possesses  one  advantage,  which  perhaps  no  other 
breed  whatever  possesses  in  an  equal  degree,  which 
is  this,  that  great  numbers  of  skilful  and  experienced 
persons  have,  for  a  long  series  of  \ears,  not  only 
adopted  this  large  breed  in  preference  to  any  other, 
but  have  selected  out  of  itself  the  animals  that  they 
deemed  of  superior  quality,  to  breed  from  them  alone  ; 
so  that  it  now,  above  all  other  races,  may  be  called  a 
picked  and  chosen  race,  from  which  all  beasts  having 
any  imperfection  have  been  carefully  excluded. 
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Trials  of  this  breed  have  been  already  made  in 
Aberdeensliire  to  a  considerable  extent ;  and  the  ex- 
jierience  tlius  had,  teaches  us  tliat  the  (juantity  and 
quality  of  the  food  now  here  supplied,  not  only  pre- 
vent the  animals  from  becoming  deteriorated,  but 
fatten  them  in  the  highest  perfection  ;  and  also,  tliat 
our  system  of  housing  in  winter,  vrhich  we  had 
adopted  even  for  our  native  beasts,  prevents  them 
from  suffering  any  injury  from  our  colder  climate. 

But  there  are  many  additional  points  to  be  settled, 
before  we  can  pronounce  on  the  propriety  of  their 
adoption.  Our  small  native  animals  are  well 
adapted  for  bearing  the  fatigue  of  a  journe}^  to  Eng- 
land, the  great  market  for  our  store  beasts.  The 
dealers  tell  us,  the  short-horns  cannot  encounter  the 
journey  so  well.  Fortunately  the  steam  ships  have 
come  into  use,  to  remove  all  objections  to  them  on 
this  ground.  They  take  the  highest-led  and  heaviest 
beasts  to  the  central  market,  at  a  rate  of  expense,  in 
proportion  to  the  value,  little  higher  than  that  in- 
curred in  sending  the  store  cattle  by  land. 

Our  native  animals  when  fully  fed,  on  account  of 
their  finer  quality,  bring  a  somewhat  higher  price  in 
the  London  market  in  proportion  to  their  weight, 
and  we  hear  often  much  stress  laid  upon  this  circum- 
stance by  those  who  argue  against  the  introduction 
of  the  short-horns.  Let  us  see  what  experience 
teaches  us  in  the  real  amount  of  their  inferiority  in 
this  respect.  We  have  the  most  auspicious  and 
satisfactory  evidence  upon  the  point,  in  the  weekly 
reports  of  the  Sraithfield  market.  On  observing 
these  for  a  considerable  time  past,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  best  Scotch  beasts  give  from  one  penny  to  two- 
pence more  money  per  stone,  than  the  best  short- 
horns. Tills  is  a  disadvantage  on  the  part  of  tlie 
latter,  in  respect  of  value,  from  about  two  to  four  per 
cent.,  and  must  always  be  fairly  granted  when  we 
weigh  the  expedienc)^  of  persisting  in  our  native  race, 
or  introducing  the  short-horns. 

The  disadvantage  is  certainly  not  of  such  magni- 
tude but  that  it  may  be  overbalanced  by  compen- 
sating advantages,  as  by  freer  growth,  or  quicker 
feeding.  We  do  not  mean  to  exhaust  the  subject,  and 
in  fact,  have  not  sufiicient  experience  to  settle  all  the 
questions  relating  to  it ;  our  object  is  to  excite  at- 
tention to  it,  that  the  result  of  the  numerous  experi- 
ments now  making  may  "be  satisfactorily  watched, 
and  promulgated  for  the  general  good.  But  we  can  yet 
add  afewmore  facts.  Ournative  race  cannot  be  fatten- 
ed till  the)'  are  three  and  a  half  years  old.  The  short- 
horns can  be  perfectly  fattened  when  taken  at  two  and 
a  lialf  years.  The  native  race,  no  doubt,  from  breatli- 
ing  the  free  air  of  the  North,  have  not  a  little  of  the 
pevjividum  ingenium  ascribed  to  another  race  which 
inhales  the  same  exhilirating  breeze.  They  are  rest- 
less, not  easily  restrained  by  fences,  and  often 
eagerly  set  upon  combat  with  their  congeners. 
They  neglect  the  finest  pastures,  for  their  amusements, 
and  of  course  acquire  a  great  vigour  of  muscle,  with- 
out a  corresponding  weight,  which  would  be  more 
admired  in  the  eyes  of  their  owners.  The  short- 
horns, long  more  thoroughly  domesticated,  are  much 
gentler  in  their  tempers — fighting  once  for  victory, 
but,  after  that  is  decided,  rarely  renewing  the  combat 
— inclined  rather  to  enjoy  the  good  pasture  of  their 
own  field,  than  to  break  into  that  of  their  neighbour 
— and,  of  course,  to  become  lazy  and  plum]).  In 
short,  to  employ  a  celebrated  term  of  a  celebrated 
president  of  tlie  Board  of  Trade,  what  they  getfmc- 
tifies  well  with  them. 

The  crosses  between  the  short-horns  and  natives 
are  much  better  known  her3  now  than  the  pure  short- 
horns. Experience  certainly  proves  them  to  be 
valuable  stopk.      The  native  bullocks  of  two  and  a 


half  years,  weigh  from  25  to  30  stones  Dutch.  The 
crosses  of  the  same  age,  weigh  from  35  to  40  stones 
or  more.  Here  is  a  great  superiority  in  point  of 
weight ;  and  the  crosses  being  good  travellers,  are 
not  rejected  by  the  drivers  overland.  They  have 
much  of  the  gentler  tempers  and  feeding  qualities  of 
the  pure  short-horns. 

An  Aberdeenshire  farmer  havingbeen  accustomed 
to  black  colours  in  his  cattle,  often  dislikes  the  short- 
horns on  account  of  their  white  colours.  Yet  the 
black  is  an  artificial  colour,  and  white  the  original 
native.  The  only  unreclaimed,  truly  wild  animals  of 
tlie  species  known  in  the  world,  are  those  found  in 
the  parks  of  some  of  the  nobility  of  England,  where 
they  have  been  preserved  as  a  curiosity  from  a  period 
antecedent  to  history.  They  are  of  a  pure  white, 
witli  black  hairs  at  the  ears  and  mouth  only.  Colour 
is  a  matter  so  exclusively  of  taste,  having  no  relation 
to  profit,  that  we  might  have  left  it  without  observa- 
tion. But  tastes  differ  exceedingly.  Thus,  see  what 
a  native  of  a  different  part  of  the  kingdom  says  on 
the  subject:  To  those  who  admire  well  bred  short- 
horns, Alnwick  Fair  is  a  treat.  Their  good-breeding, 
fine  symmetry,  and  bright  colours,  give  a  splendid 
appearance  to  this  market.  How  different  to  some 
other  markets,  where  the  cattle  show  bad  breeding, 
are  void  of  symmetry  and  present  dingy  colours," — 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture,  vol.  v.  p.  279. 

In  conclusion  we  remark,  that  is  is  quite  obvious 
tlie  short-horns  can  only  answer  on  farms  where  all 
the  grass  is  of  full  bite.  The^'  can  never  be  introduced 
in  the  native  glen  and  mountain  pastures  ofthenorth 
of  Scotland.  The  small  native  beasts  only  can  thrive 
there.  Thus,  there  is  no  fear  that  they  will  become 
extinct,  or  that  there  will  not  always  he  a  largo  sup- 
ply of  them  for  the  drover,  and  for  furnishing  the 
taijles  of  the  rich  with  their  finer  beef. 
—Aberdeen  Herald.        A  CORRESPONDENT. 


THE  HARVEST  SUPPER. 

FROM    THE   comic    ALMANAC. 

The  latest  load  from  the  field  is  come, 
"  Hip  !  hip  !  hip  !  for  the  Harvest  Home  !" 
The  guests  they  throng  to  the  feast  in  swarms. 
More  men  than  manners,  more  chairs  tiian  foims  ; 
And  'twould  puzzle  a  lawyer  here  to  point. 
And  prove  that  the  times  are  out  of  joint. 

I  love  hxtfoiols  in  a  bill  of/arc. 
Yet  this,  for  ever  I  will  declare. 
That  the  dish,  however  it  may  be  scorned. 
For  a  harvest  supper,  is  beef  that's  corned. 

I  love  a  dame  of  the  good  old  sort. 
The  piano  not  her  only  forte, 
Her  sons,  who  something  know  beside 
To  break  a  pointer,   drink,  and  ride, 
And  daughters,  who  return  from  school. 
To  feed  the  pullets,  not  dance  la  poulc. 

There  are  some  that  gather,  who  do  not  grow. 
And  some  that  reap,  who  are  but  sow  smv. 
But  the  honest  farmer,  blunt  and  plain, 
Wbo  has  never  learn'd  to  drink  champagne 
(Lilce  some,  or  else  I'm  much  mistaken, 
Who  pinch  the  poor  to  save  their  bacon). 
May  plenty  crown  his  peaceful  dome. 
And  "  Hip  !  hip  !  hip  !  fov  his  Harvest  Home»" 
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ON  THE  SCAB  IN  SHEEP. 


TO    THE   EDITOR    OF    THE     MARK    LANE    EXPRESS. 

Sir  : — Having  in  the  spring  of  1836  got  the  scab 
in  my  sheep  stock,  which  was  not  perceived  till  just 
before  clipping,  as  soon  as  the  lambs  were  ready 
after  weaning  I  had  them  rubbed  with  mercurial 
ointment,  and  the  aged  sheep  not  being  so  far  grown 
in  their  wool  as  to  shed  it,  what  spared  of  the  oint- 
n^nt  got  for  the  lambs  I  had  rubbed  on  the  backs  from 
neck  to  tail  on  some  of  the  worst  sheep  which  were 
for  feeding.  Two  of  these  were  so  scratched  and 
rubbed  with  the  ointaaent  as  to  cause  swellings  to 
rise  considerably  on  their  shoulders  and  chine.  In 
October  I  had  all  the  ewes  and  aged  sheep  taken  up 
to  apply  ointment  to  them,  and  on  examining  those 
partially  rubbed  previously  they  were  found  to  be 
clean  where  the  ointment  had  been  rubbed  but  as 
bad  as  need  be  everywhere  else.  I  felt  convinced 
from  this  that  it  was  essential  to  have  the  ointment 
well  spread  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  skin,  and 
that  it  must  be  the  outward  eifect  of  some  insect,  (as 
it  is  said  of  the  itch)  and  not  an  inward  complaint. 
I  therefore  had  the  flock  done  carefully,  sheds  every 
inch  or  so,  and  on  repeating  it  in  Fsbruary  for  fear 
of  failure,  onlv  found  one  or  two  which  were  at  all 
affected,  and  which  I  apprehended  had  not  been 
quite  so  well  spread  towards  the  shanks.  I  found 
the  whole  flock  clean  at  clipping  this  year,  and  wish 
to  offer  this  as  a  hint  or  suggestion  to  others  vvho 
may  require  a  remedy.  I  have  known  several  in- 
stances of  failure,  but  on  inquiry  have  found  the 
owners  have  allowed  their  shepherds  to  lay,  perhaps, 
three  sheds  on  each  side  of  the  sheep,  and  tbe  oint- 
ment would,  consequently,  not  get  well  over  the  sur- 
face. The  ointment  should  not  be  made  of  any  other 
than  pure  mercury.  My  shepherd  went  last  week 
to  salve  four  or  five  sheep  for  a  neighbour,  which  had 
been  salv«d  with  ointment  before  thinly  as  I  have 
shown  is  practiced  by  some,  and  which  were  as  bad 
as  they  could  be.  He  says  he  laid  at  the  rate  of 
101b.  to  the  score.  They  are,  I  believe,  doing  well, 
if  they  fail  I  will  give  the  particulars  at  a  future  day. 
I  shall  be  glad  to  see  some  further  remarks  by  your 
professional  or  other  correspondents  on  this  disease. 

I  am.  Sir,  Yours, 
Holderness,  Nov.  1837.  PLOUGHSHARE. 


On  Reclaiming  Moon  and  Mountain. — First, 
mark  out,  in  straight  lines,  the  fences,  whatever  the 
size  your  intend  your  fields  to  be.  At  the  breadth 
of  three  fields,  enclose  a  space  of  sixty  yards,  or 
more,  to  run  the  entire  length  of  the  farm,  for  plant- 
ing. When  planted  with  trees  suitable  to  the  des- 
cription of  soil,  register.  Before  twelve  months, 
run  ot'ier  belts  of  plantation  at  right  angles  to  this, 
at  the  end  of  every  three  fields,  from  end  to  end  of 
the  farm,  and  at  the  outside  of  the  breadth  of  the 
next  three  fields,  enclose  another  long,  wide  space, 
and  plant  it,  and  so  on  at  the  breadth  of  every  three 
fields,  so  that  every  nine  fields  will  be  enclosed  with 
a  belt  of  plantation.  Four  acres  is  a  very  good  size 
for  each  field,  and  then  every  thirty-six  acres  will 
have  a  plantation,  at  all  sides,  of  sixty  yards  wide, 
at  least.  Plant  the  quick-growing  kinds — Canadian 
poplar,  timber  sally,  and  intermix  with  other  kinds  ; 
Cobbett's  acacia,  by  all  means,  in  sheltered  situa- 
tions ;   very  few  Scotch   firs  ;    alder  very  good  to 


plant  extensively.  I  would  recommend  the  planting 
to  be  the  first  commencement  of  mountain  improve- 
ment ;  then  enclose  your  fields,  and  sow  the  tops  of 
the  banks  with  furze  seed.  In  tracts  of  mountain, 
which  are  large  and  flat,  narrow  canals,  to  intersect 
the  fields,  in  place  of  banks,  will  answer  a  double 
purpose  ;  all  the  manure  and  pi'oduce  can  then  be 
taken,  with  little  labour,  to  and  from  each  field,  by 
boat ;  by  planting  the  banks  with  timber  sally,  alder, 
poplar,  &c.,  the  waste  of  ground  will  soon  be  repaid. 
Arthur  Young  recommends  the  canals  to  be  seven 
feet  wide  at  top,  four  feet  at  bottom,  and  six  feet 
deep.  As  far  as  the  soil  is  peat,  it  can  be  cut  in 
blocks  with  a  hay-knife.  Those  fields  which  a  farmer 
cannot  readily  cultivate  in  the  proper  manner,  he 
can  make  produce  a  much  more  valuable  herbage 
than  heath,  by  pulling  the  heatlr  heavily  harrowing 
tbe  land ;  if  possible  top-dressing  with  lime  compost ; 
barrow  and  pulverize  as  much  as  possible,  and  sow 
it  with  white  York  meadow-grass,  and  a  few  pounds 
of  white  clover  and  trefoil  to  each  acre ;  and,  when 
the  grass  has  covered  the  ground,  irrigate  if  possible  ; 
but  this  is  but  merely  temporary,  until  he  can  give 
the  land  the  propei  rotation.  Extensive  cultivation 
of  rape,  for  seed,  would  give  you  a  large  return.  I 
refer  you  to  the  directions  for  that  crop  ;  but  as,  on 
an  extensive  scale,  graffing  would  be  very  expen- 
sive, the  fields  should  be  ploughed,  cross-ploughed, 
and  the  surface  burned  in  clay-kilns.  After  the  fire 
is  well  established,  damp  and  even  wet  sods  and  clay 
will  burn — water  increases,  instead  of  diminishing, 
the  heat ;  then  plough  into  beds,  so  as  to  give  an  ar- 
tificial fall  to  each  bed,  as  directed  for  surface-drain- 
ing ;  this  is  essentially  necessary  for  all  peaty  soils, 
which  are  retentive  of  water;  and,  if  they  do  not  get 
an  artificial  fall,  the  crops  will  be  a  failure  ;  but,  bjr 
all  means,  plant  fiorin,  where  you  can  water.  I  once 
compelled  a  farmer  to  plant  fiorin  on  a  flat  bottom, 
which  he  could  abundantly  irrigate  ;  he  planted,  in 
November,  two  acres,  and,  from  the  following  Oc- 
tober to  March,  he  supported  seven  cows  and  four 
horses  on  the  produce  ;  he  cut  it  daily  for  the  cattle. 
Those  two  acres  would  not  have  kept  a  Kerry  cow 
alive,  before  ;  they  were  good  for  nothing. — Corres- 
•pondent  of  The  Southern  lieporler. 


On  Manures. — In  manuring  ground,  it  has  ever 
been  a  desirable  object  to  reduce  the  expence  of 
cartage.  A  manure  so  concentrated  in  its  fertilizing 
properties  that  two  or  three  quarters  are  sufficient 
for  an  acre,  must  be  a  desirable  event.  This  has 
been  accomplished  by  some  gentlemen,  who  have, 
by  a  combination  of  chemical  and  mechanical  know- 
ledge, so  concentrated  the  offensive  odours  (retain- 
ing the  fertilizing  properties)  of  human  soil,  so  as  to 
make  it  applicable  to  all  kinds  of  agricultural  and 
horticultural  purposes  ;  the  noxious  matters  of  great 
cities  and  towns  are  now  reduced  to  the  state  of 
powder,  so  as  to  be  easily  applied  in  various  ways. 
Numerous  experiments  in  a  variety  of  soils  have 
satisfactorily  proved  the  superior  utility  of  the  ma- 
nure so  prepared  for  promoting  the  growth  of  plants ; 
and  the  pamphlet  of  Dr.  Granville,  addressed  to  the 
Thames  Improvement  Company,  fully  demonstrates 
the  loss  sustained,  by  not  husbandino-  the  fertilizing 
properties  of  the  numerous  sewers  of  London.  The 
pamphlet,  also,  of  C.  W.  Johnson,  Esq.,  lately  pub- 
lished, on  liquid  manures,  shows  the  advantage  the 
sewers  have  been  to  the  poor  sandsoils,  near  Edin- 
burgh, converting  land  which  was  useless  into  a 
state  yielding  20/.  per  acre  yearly  rental.  The  people 
of  London  are  only  just  now  waking  out  of  their 
lethargy,  and  oflfering  to  apply  the  fertilizing  matters 
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the  sewers  impart,  to  the  benefit  of  the  surrounding 
soil.  The  articles  prepared  on  these  principles  are 
known  as  Lance  &  Co.'s  AnimaUzed  Carbon  and 
Carbonized  Htimus,  and  have  been  selling  in  London 
for  the  past  three  years.  But  so  ignorant  have  the 
public  been  generally  on  this  subject,  that  a  French- 
man has  lately  come  to  this  country,  atad  taken  out  a 
patent  for  this  kingdom,  to  make  the  same  prepara- 
tion as  in  Paris ;  but  the  practice  had  been  antici- 
pated for  two  years  previous  to  his  patent,  by  the 
present  makers  of  the  articles  named  above.  The 
article  Humus  is  identical  with  vegetable  earth,  as 
described  by  the  old  chemists,  in  their  analysis  of 
earths.  It  is  the  slow  decomposition  of  animal  and 
vegetable  matters  ;  and  now  agreed  by  the  scientific 
to  be  called  Iluraus.  The  account  given  of  this  sub- 
stance in  the  "  Penny  Encyclopasdia,"  under  the 
bead  of  Arable  Land,  is,  that  it  is  the  base  of  all 
vegetable  substances  ;  it  is  the  source,  as  well  as  the 
product,  of  living  matters  ;  it  renders  steril  clays 
porous,  and  consolidates  loose  sands,  more  so  than 
any  other  material.  This  same  manure  has  been 
used  on  the  continent  of  Europe  with  great  success, 
as  a  steep  preparation  for  seed,  and  for  watering- 
flowering  plants,  and  is  totally  divested  of  unplea- 
sant odour.  Hy  the  agricultural  public  adopting 
this  renovating  article  for  giving  energy  to  their 
land,  they  will  be  taking  advantage  of  the  abundant 
fertilizing  matters  which  are  imported  to  our  country 
from  foreign  parts ;  the  sugar  of  the  Indies  will  then 
become  a  constituent  of  the  corn  of  this  countr}',  in- 
stead of  being  sent  into  the  ocean  by  the  waters  of 
our  rivers. 


THE     MANGEL  WURZEL   POTATO. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF   THE  MARK    LANE  EXPRESS. 

Sir,— I  shall  be  obliged  by  your  inserting  in  your 
clever  and  excellent  paper,  the  following  account  of  the 
Mangel  Wurzel  Potatoe,  as  it  may  be  acceptable  to 
some  of  your  readers. 

In  April  I  planted  in  my  garden,  (the  soil  of  which  is 
gravelly  butin  good  heart)  five  pounds  of  the  potatoe  in 
a  drill  ten  inches  deep  and  three  perches  long  ;  one-half 
of  it  was  manured  with  stable  dung-,  at  the  rate  of  twenty 
tons  per  acre,  the  other  with  Lance's  humus  at  the  rate 
of  fifty  bushels  per  acre,  but  to  the  first  two  sets  a  much 
larger  quantity  was  added,  without  producing  any  su- 
perior advantage.  The  potatoes  wera  dug  up  on  the 
29th  Nov.,  and  the  produce  was  rather  in  favour  of  the 
humus  ;  the  weight  after  they  had  been  carefully 
washed  and  dried,  was  2501bs.,  which,  if  my  calculation 
be  not  wrong,  and  they  had  been  planted  in  rows  three 
feet  apart,  a  distance  requisite  from  the  length  of  the 
haulm,  is  equivalent  to  34  tons,  15  cwts.  1  qr.  121bs,  per 
acre  ;  the  blossoms  of  those  planted  on  the  dung  were 
carefully  picked  off;  the  distance  of  the  sets  was  one 
foot  ;  some  of  the  potatoes  were  of  a  most  irregular  and 
fantastic  shape  ;  one  weighed  four  pounds  two  ounces. 
I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  this  potatoe  planted  in 
a  strong  well  manured  soil,  would  produce  more  than 
forty  tons  per  acre.  It  is  only  fit  for  cattle  and  hogs. — 
I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 


STEPHEN  TUCKER. 


CIDER-SHOPS    THE    RUIN  OF  AGRI- 
CULTURAL LABOURERS. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  EXETER  FLYING  FOST. 


Sir, — The  Earl  of  Devon,  in  his  address  to  the 
jury   at  the   last   sessions,  says,   that  all  may  do 
something  for  the  repression  of  crime.    As  a  hum- 
ble individual,  I  would  wish  to  point  out  and  hold 
up  to  reproach  the  greatest  evil  which   exists  in 
the  rural   districts,   and,  I  believe,   through   the 
country  generally.    It  is  the  beer  and  cider  shops 
that  I  would  hold  up  to  view,  that  those  in  autho- 
rity maybe  made  acquainted  with  their  pernicious 
consequences.     In  travelling   on  the  public  roads 
of  this  county,  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see 
ten  or  a  dozen  carts  drawn  up  at  the  door  of  some 
miserable  cottage,  which  is  well  known  to  travel- 
lers as  the  sure  indication   of  a  shop  for  selling 
liquors.     I  would  wish  to  be  understood  as  not 
wishing  by  any  means  to  hinder  the  poor  from 
buying  their  liquor  at  the  cheapest  rate,  and  think 
that  it  ought  to  be  sold  like  bread ;  and  surely  the 
baker  would  deem  it  a  great  hardship  to  provide 
room  for  all  his  customers  to  consume  the  bread 
he  sells  them  in  his  house.    I  say  that  no  person 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  drink  in  these  shops;  they 
are  generally  considered  as  nurseries    of  crime, 
where  apprentices  and  servants  find  too  often  a 
disposition  to  receive  goods  not  honestly  gotten ; 
and,  from  the    seeming  cheapness  of  liquor,  in- 
duces many  unthinking   persons   to    spend    very 
much   more  money  than   they  would  if  it  were 
carried  home  by  the  purchasers  to  their  dwellings. 
Perhaps   drunkards   may  eulogise  it   as   a  great 
boon  to  the  labouring  classes  :  and  it  is,  properly 
conducted,  but  not  by  consuming  it  there  ;  and  I 
will  venture  to  say  that  the  wives  and  families  of 
our  labourers  would  be  glad  to  see  a  stop  put  to 
it.     Another  evil  lesulting  from  it  is  the  violent 
driving  often  witnessed  on  the  public  roads,  put- 
ting the  lives  of  many  in  danger  by  such  conduct, 
and   frequently   injuring  the   cattle  intrusted  to 
their  care   by  chills,    &c.      Before    these    shops 
sprang  up,  scarcely  any  one  thought  of  stopping 
to  drink   by  the  way  on  their  road  home   from 
market ;    but   now  so  enticing   is    it  to  be  ena- 
bled to  have  liquor  so  cheap — and  at  every  two  or 
three  miles  you   find   them — that  a  young   man 
must  have  a  good  heart  indeed  if  he  escapes  the 
snare  laid  for  him.     Having  thus  pointed  out  what 
I  consider  to  be  the  greatest  temptation  to  crime, 
I  will  leave  to  those  who  know  better  than  I  to 
think  of  a  remedy  for  it,  and  will  conclude  with 
giving  a  specimen  of  their  fruits.     At  a  beer  shop 
about  ten  miles  west  of  Exeter,  a  party  consisting 
of  some  of  the  lowest  class  of  farmers  and  their 
servants,  had  been  drinking  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  Sabbath-day,  when  the  father  of  one  of  them 
living  near  by,   a  man  about  seventy  years  old, 
went  to  the  shop,  and  requested  his  son  to  go 
home  to  his  wife  and  family.     This  was  the  signal 
for  a  general  row,  and  a  torrent  of  abuse  was 
heaped  on  him,  and  they  actually  stripped  to  fight 
him,  two  of  them  following  him  to  his  own  door. 
This  was  on  the  Sunday  evening,  in  a  turnpike- 
road.     Can  we  wonder,   then,   if  crime  increases 
from  such  occurrences  as  these  .^     The  son  of  the 
old  farmer   went    home    some   time    after,    and 
wreaked  his  vengeance  on  his  poor  wife. 


Wetting,  Dec.  1. 


Nov.  2.J.,  1837. 


C.E.  M. 
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THOUGHTS     ON    DRAINING,    AS    A 
PROFITABLE  OUTLAY  OF  CAPITAL. 

FROM   THE  QUARTERLY  JOURNAL  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

In    expressing    these  "  thoughts"  on  draining, 
our  sole  object  has  been,  to  recommend  to  all 
landholders,  in  the  strongest  manner,  not  merely- 
draining,  which  may  be  accomplished  in  the  usual 
manner,   by  putting  a  drain  here  and  there  in  the 
most    apparently  damp  portions  of   a  field,  but 
thorough    draining,    which  will   most   effectually 
render  every  portion  of  a  field,  whether  apparently 
damp  or  no,   so  dry,  as  that  they  may  be  worked 
in  the  most  untoward  circumstances  of  weather, 
the  soil  derive  the  entire  benefits  of  the  manure, 
and  vegetation  proceed  in  an  almost  uniform  pro- 
gress to  maturity  in  a  comparatively  short  period 
of  time.    Thorough    draining    can    alone    attain 
these  objects;  because,  as  extensive  experience  in 
draining  has  convinced  us,   and  still  more  exten- 
sive observation  of  the  practice  of  others  has  cor- 
roborated that  conviction,  the  vast   proportion  of 
the  arable  soil  of  this  country  rests  on  a  clayey  and 
therefore    retentive    subsoil,  the  rain  falling  on 
which  percolating  through  the  arable  soil  remains 
stagnant,    and    this  stagnant    water    does    much 
greater  injury  to  the  arable  soil  and  its  products, 
than  the  water  from  any  number  of  springs  that 
are  found  to  pervade  land.  This  being  the  physical 
condition  of  the  arable  soil  in  general,  it  is  clear, 
that  that  kind  of  draining  which  will  most  easily 
relieve  stagnant  water,  will  eifcct  greater  good  to 
it  than  any  other  ;  and  that  kind  can  be  no  other 
than  thorough  draining.    There  are,  perhaps,  va- 
rious ways  of  performing  this  operation ;  but  the 
very  obvious  one  of  running  a  drain  up  each  fur- 
row, suggests  itself  as  that  which  affords  the  most 
numerous  outlets  to  the  stagnant  water.     We  pre- 
sume there  cannot  be  a  difference  in  opinion  re- 
garding this  obvious  fact,  whatever  difference  there 
may  be  in  the  practice  of  drainers.     In  farming, 
practice    does    not    always  consecutively   follow 
opinion ;  because  differences   in  practice  are  en- 
tirely guided  by  differences  in  expense,  that  is, 
present  outlay.    The  present  outlay  will,  no  doubt, 
be  less  in  the  case  where  a  drain  is  run  up  every 
alternate  furrow,  than  in  that  up  every    furrow 
— a     plan    recommended    by    some   drainers   in 
order    to     mitigate    present   outlay ;  and  should 
the    nature    of    the    subsoil    admit  of  this    dis- 
tance for  its  thorough  draining,  it  is  quite  suffi- 
cient, and  a  greater  outlay  in  such  a  case  would  of 
course  be  only  a  waste  of  money.     But  no  greater 
error  can  be  committed  by  a  drainer  than  to  run  a 
drain  up  every  othei-  furrow,  with  the  view  of  sav- 
ing present  expenses,  and  with  the  intention  of 
completing  the  draining  by  running  a  drain  up 
every  furrow  at  some  future  period  ;  because  the 
intermediate  undrained  space  or  ridge,  resting  on 
retentive  subsoil,  will  derive  as  little  benefit  by 
only  draining  the  alternate  furrow,  as  if  no  drain- 
ing had  been  effected  at  all,  and  all  the  manure, 
lime,  and  labour  expended  upon  it  in  the  mean 
time  will  have  been  thrown    away.     Far  better 
drain  the  half  or  any  portion  of  the  field  effectually, 
than  go  over  the  whole  in  such  a  superficial,  and 
in  the  end  it  will  be  found  to  be  an  unsatisfactory, 
manner. 

But  an  apprehension  may  reasonably  ai-ise  on  the 
quality  of  the  soil  thus  thoroughly  drained  repay- 
ing the  outlay  of  capital.  If  the  soil  is  of  that  in- 
ferior nature  as  to  justify  such  an  apprehension, 
it  is  an  easy  matter  to  restrict  the  experiment,  and 


to  drain  a  small  portion  of  it,  and  subject  it  to  a 
rotation  of  cropping,  and  observe  the  result.  A 
small  experiment  cannot  require  much  outlay,  and 
at  most  the  loss  cannot  be  great,  should  the  result 
be  unfavourable  ;  but  should  it  succeed,  of  which 
there  is  the  greatest  probability,  a  safe  guarantee 
will  have  been  given  for  future  extended  success. 
The  experiments  also  of  others  should  stimulate  to 
imitation,  and  will  allay  apprehension.  As  a  means 
of  allaying  apprehension  on  this  head,  we  shall 
enumerate  the  favourable  results  of  some  experi- 
ments of  the  kind  which  have  come  to  our  know- 
ledge through  the  liberality  and  kindness  of  the 
experimenters  themselves. 

The  result  we  shall  first  notice  is  derived  from 
the  experience  of  Mr.  North  Dalrymple,  of  Cam- 
pie,  near  Musselburgh ;  and  in  reference  to  the 
improvements  on  his  estate  of  Cleland,  in  Lanark- 
shire, he  thus  expresses  himself  in  respect  to 
thorough-draining  : — 

"  I  am  clearly  of  your  opinion,"  he  says,  "  that 
well  authenticated  facts  on  economical  draining,  ac- 
companied with  details  of  the  expenses,  value  of 
succeeding  crops,  and  of  the  land  before  and  after 
draining,  will  be  the  means  of  stimulating  both  land- 
lords and  tenants  to  pursue  the  most  important,  ju- 
dicious, and  remunerating  of  all  land  improvements. 
The  statements  below  will  prove  the  advantages  of 
furrow-draining  ;  and  as  to  the  profits  to  be  derived 
from  it,  they  are  great,  and  a  farmer  has  only  to 
drain  a  live  acre  field  to  have  ocular  proof  upon  the 
point." 

No  statements  can  be  more  satisfactory  in  them- 
selves, and  more  encouraging  to  drainers  than  the 
following.  They  will  be  best  given  in  Mr.  Ual- 
rymple's  own  words. 

"  1832.  No.  1.  Easter,  Ladywell,  and  Whinny 
fields,  containing  54  acres,  cost  303/.  7s.  for  drain- 
ino- ;  average,  say  bl.  12s.  per  acre.  These  fields 
were  not  furrow-drained,  but  cross-dramed,  and  are 
not  dru  enough.  The  wheat  sold  for  11 L  an  acre  in 
the  Easter  field.  The  turnips  in  the  Ladywell  field 
at  25/.  13s.  4d.The  drains  were  all  built  and  covered 
with  small  stones,  which  were  obtained  quite  at  band. 
Theland  was  formerly  completely  covered  withrushes. 
Soil,  stiff  (provincial  chattery)  clay,  and  used  to  let 
in  pasture  at  20s.  an  acre.  Last  summer  (1836)  the 
Easter  field  fed  five  cheviot  ewes  and  lambs  upon  an 

"  1833.  No.  2.  Horselees  and  Jennyside  fields,  18 
acres,  cost  for  draining  98/.  7s. ;  say  average,  5/.  9s. 
per  acre.  These  fields  were  furrow-drained,  18  feet 
between  each  drain,  30  inches  in  depth,  cut  with 
the  common  and  narrow  spades,  and  filled  eighteen 
inches  with  slag  (scoria;)  from  an  iron  furnace  con- 
tiouous.  All  the  mouths  of  the  furrow-dnims  ter- 
minated in  main  drains  36  inches  in  depth  laid  with 
tiles  and  soles.  The  fields  are  now  pmfectly  dry. 
There  was  a  very  fine  crop  of  wheat  (about  eight 
acres)  which  sold  for  more  than  13L  an  acre.  Ihe 
potatoes  brought  15  guineas,  and  the  turnips  21/. 
The  land  was  formerly  occupied  with  whins  and 
rushes,  and  let  for  12s.  an  acre.  When  let  for  pas- 
ture, I  expect  to  get  50s.  an  acre  for  the  land. 

"  1836,  No.  3,  Longbog,  9  acres.  Cost  for  drain- 
ing 69/.,  say  average;  71.  13s.  per  acre.  Ihis  held 
was  furrow-drained  16  feet  between  each  drain.  oO 
inches  in  depth,  and  cut  as  in  No.  2.  The  field  is 
dry,  and  bore  a  good  crop  of  oats.  The  land  was 
previously  drowned  with  water,  and  covered  with 
rushes,  and  brought  about  25s.  an  acre  for  grazing. 
A  large  portion  of  this  field  was  very  stift  clay  ;  but 
now    (February    1837)    that    it    has    been    twice 
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ploughed,  the  soil  is  quite  changed  both  in  substance 
and  colour.  The  reason  wliy  this  field  cost  so  nnich 
more  for  draining-  than  No.  '2  was,  that  it  was  drained 
in  very  wet  weather,  when  the  land  became  so 
poached  with  carting,  that  I  was  nearly  beaten  with 
it." 

Another  testimony  is  Mr.  James  Howden  of 
Wintonhill,  near  Tranent,  and  although  his  is  not 
so  satisfactory  as  the  foregoing,  inasmuch  as  it 
does  not  exhibit  50  many  particulars  of  expense 
and  produce,  slill  it  is  an  encouraging  statement 
for  tenants,  in  regard  to  the  outlay  of  money  in 
thorough-draining.  In  corroboration  of  senti- 
ments which  we  have  often  expressed,  Mr.  How- 
den says, 

"  I  have  practised  the   system  of  furrow-draining 
to  a  consider.ible  extent,  and  am  fully  satisfied  that 
it  IS  one  of  the  greatest  improvements  ever  intro- 
duced into  our  agriculture.     It  is  not  easy  to  say, 
with  certainty,  as   to  the  exact  increase  of  produce 
which    may  be  derived  from  it,  so  much  dependino- 
on  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  seasons.     The  farni 
which  I  at  present  occupy  consists  mostly  of  a  clav- 
soil,  resting  in  general  upon  a  retentive  subsoil,  and, 
consequently,  was  much   injured   from  the  retention 
of  ram-water,  and,  in  some  places,  from  water  sprino-. 
ing  from  below.     The  method  I  am  adopting  for  lay- 
ing It  dry  is,  where  the  subsoil  is  very  retentive,  to 
put  a  two-feet  drain  into  each  furrow,  the  breadth  of 
the  ridges  being  eighteen  feet.     Where  the  subsoil 
Las  a  tendi  ncy  to  draw  under-vvater,  I  lay  two  such 
ridges  together,  and  put  a  drain  in  each  furrow,  the 
depth  of  whicli  is  regulated  by  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
soil ;  but  in  general  they  are  2i  feet  in  depth.  There 
being  but  few  stones  on  my  farm,  I  use  tiles  ;  which 
I  find  to  answer  uncommonly  well ;  indeed,  I  would 
prefer  them  to  stones,  even  admitting  that  I  hadthein; 
upon  my  farm,  for  these  reasons  :— Drains  are- cut  in 
wmter,  and  in  most  seasons,  and  particularly  tie  pre- 
sent, it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  stones:  brought 
forward  to  the  drains,  and  to  induce  women  to  "fill 
them;  besides,  the  injury  which  the  land  sustains  by 
poachmg  with  carts  is  considerable.     Where  land  has 
a  good  declivity,  stones,  when  well  broken,  will  ad- 
mit the  water  for  a  considerable  time  ;  but  when  land 
is  nearly  flat,  tiles  liave  a  decided  advantage  for  du- 
rability of  drain.     In  covering  in  the  tiles,  I  either 
put  in  some  brushwood  or  mix  a  little  of  good  earth 
with  the  subsoil,  in    order  to  allow  the  absorbed 
water  to  sink  more  freely  into  the  drain.     I  am  aware 
that  some  people  have  a  prejudice  against  tiles,  and 
allege,  that  in  a  few  years  the  earth  above  them  will 
consolidate  so  much  as  to    become   impervious  to 
water.     I   can  only  say,  that  I  have  used  them  for 
twelve  years,  and  find  the  water  making  its  way  by 
them  as  freely  as  when  the  drains  were  first  executed'. 
With  regard  to  the  expense  of  draining  a  Scotch  acre 
with   tile-drains  at  eighteen  feet  asunder,  and  two 
feet  in  depth,  it  will  cost  for  cutting  and  filling  SJd. 
per  rood  of  18§  feet,  or  2/.  6s.  per  acre.     Prim°e  cost 
of  tiles  is  40s.  per  thousand.*     Being  seven  miles 
distant  from  the  kiln,  I  must  add  8d.  per  thousand 
for  carriage.     Say  tliat  2,700  tiles  are  required,  their 
cost  will  be  61.  9s.  6d.,  making  tlie  total  expense  of 
draining  81.  l5s.  6d.    per    acre.     The  expense  no 
doubt  IS  great,  still  I  am  of  the  belief,  that  upon  all 
damp  heavy  lands  furrow-draining  will  repay,  on  an 
average,  from  15  to  20  per  cent,  on  the  outlay.'" 

Here  we  have  the  encouraging  testimonies  of 
both  a  landlord  and  a  tenant,  as  to  the  remunerat- 
ing returns  derived  from  thorough-draining.  Many 
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similar  results,  we  have  no  doubt,  have  been  ex- 
perienced by  many  drainers,  had  we  been  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  have  ascertained  them.  Abundant 
testimony  on  this  subject  would  be  very  desirable  ; 
for  in  such  a  case,  "  in  the  multitude  of  coun- 
sellors, there  is  safety."  We  regret,  however,  to 
find  that  improvers,  especially  tenants,  are  averse 
to  disclose  the  favourable  results  of  their  improve- 
ment?, in  the  belief,  we  presume,  that  such  dis- 
closures might  reach  the  ears  of  their  landlords, 
and  ultimately  militate  against  their  interests 
when  their  leases  are  to  be  renewed,  by  raising 
the  value  of  their  farms.  Such  a  motive  for  silence 
on  this  subject  springs  from  an  error  of  judgment, 
for  it  is  impossible  for  any  improver  of  tho  soil  to 
conceal  his  opei-ations  from  public  view,  and  al- 
though every  spectator  may  be  unable  to  ascertain 
the  exact  cost  of  all  the  particulars  of  the  improve- 
ments which  he  sees  carrying  on,  yet  it  is  impos- 
sible to  prevent  any  proprietor  or  his  substitute 
from  judging  of  the  increased  value  of  the  land 
improved,  and  exacting  a  proportionably  higher 
rent  on  a  new  lease.  The  attempt,  if  made,  would 
prove  fruitless.  But  there  is  inconsistency  la 
tenants  in  attempting  concealment  of  the  advan- 
tages of  improvement,  on  the  ground  of  rents 
being  raised,  for  they  never  hesitate  on  imposing 
increased  rents  on  themselves  by  prosecuting  im- 
provements, to  the  extent  of  six  or  eight  shillings 
an  acre,  or  even  more,  if  they  conceive  the  im- 
provements v\^ill  repay  the  outlay  during  the  cur- 
rency of  their  leases,  and  yet  few  landlords  are  dis- 
posed to  demand  such  an  increase  of  rentonarenew- 
al  of  lease,  as  the  favourableresults  of  the  outlays  of 
their  tenants  might  justify  ;  few  of  them  we  believe 
are  disposed  to  ride  the  willing  horse  to  death.  Be- 
sides tenants  who  aredisposedtoexpendlargesums 
onimijroving  their  landlord's  properties,  know  that 
the  rent  forms  but  the  smaller  portion  of  their  an- 
nual obligations,  and  of  course  any  fair  addition 
to  it  will  bear  but  a  small  proportion  to  the  ad- 
vantages derived  from  the  improvements  which 
have  enabled  them  to  raise  a  large  increased  pro- 
duce from  their  farms,  with  the  usual  amount  of 
labour.  But  apart  from  any  other  consideration, 
there  is  selfishness  in. desiring  to  conceal  advan- 
tages, when  derived  from  improvements  con- 
ducted on  any  applicable  principle,  from  their 
brethren  who  are  placed  in  similar  circumstances. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  wise  policy  on  the  part  of 
all  tenants,  and  particularly  on  those  who  appre- 
hend an  undue  increase  of  rent,  for  none  can 
complain  of  its  fair  increase,  to  divulge  the  results 
of  their  improvements,  whatever  they  may  be  ; 
because,  should  they  be  favoui'able,  and  effected 
under  selfish  and  avaricious  landlords,  the  more 
widely  will  their  principles  be  promulgated,  their 
system  of  improvement  extended,  and  the  conduct 
of  the  more  generally  generous  landlords  will  of 
course  render  that  of  the  selfish,  by  conti-ast,  more 
amenable  to  public  opinion.  Fortunately,  however, 
for  the  encouragement  of  industrious  and  improv- 
ing tenants,  landlords  now-a-days  know  their  own 
interests  better,  than  to  take  improper  advantage 
of  Irtie  improvers  of  their  own  properties.  Indeed, 
we  know  it  to  be  the  practice  of  some  of  them  to 
discharge  the  expenses  of  cutting  and  tiles,  and 
charge  the  tenants  with  5  per  cent,  on  the  outlay, 
a  very  equitable  arrangement,  and  one  equivalent 
to  a  loan  of  capital  to  the  tenant. 

These  remarks  might  fitly  terminate  the  thoughts 
on  draining  as  a  profitable  outlay  of  capita! ;  but 
there  are  some  considerations  of  a  practical  na- 
ture connected  with  thoi'ongh-draining,  which  yet 
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deserve  attention.  Some  farmers  are  puzzled 
about  the  draining  of  flat  fields.  There  are  very 
few  fields  that  are  perfectly  flat,  but  there  are  none 
that  the  spirit-level  cannot  give  ample  information 
of.  A  fall  of  one  foot  in  three  hundred,  with  a 
tile  and  sole  opening,  is  quite  sufficient  for  the 
flow  of  water.  In  order  to  increase  the  fall,  the 
drains  may  be  cut  a  little  deeper  towards  the 
lower  ends.  These  expedients  will  secure  egress 
to  the  water  out  of  the  drains ;  but  the  fall  on 
every  ridge,  from  its  crown  to  the  bottom  of  the 
drain  in  each  furrow,  is  of  itself  quite  sufficient 
for  the  drainage  of  the  ridges. 

The  ameliorating  effects  of  thorough-draining 
sh6uld  not  be  expected  to  develop  themselves  at 
once.  A  little  time  is  requisite  to  get  quit  of  the 
water  with  which  the  soil  above  the  level  of  the 
bottoms  of  the  drains  are  surcharged,  besides  the 
absorption  of  the  fresh  rain  that  may  have  fallen 
on  the  land  in  the  mean  time. 

Much  unnecessary  fear  is  expressed  about  bring- 
ing the  till  to  the  surface.  If  much  cold  wet  clay, 
in  proportion  to  the  soil,  is  brought  up  at  once 
immediately  after  draining,  and  mixed  with  the 
soil  with  only  one  ploughing,  the  probability  is, 
that  the  succeeding  crop  of  corn  will  not  be  much 
worth ;  but  if  a  little  of  it  is  brought  up  before 
winter,  and  subjected  to  the  influence  of  rain, 
frost,  and  air,  manured  and  intimately  mixed  with 
the  surface  soil,  the  succeeding  crop  itself  will 
most  probably  repay  the  expense  of  draining.  For 
a  corn  crop,  however,  to  succeed  well  after  tho- 
rough-draining, the  drains  should  be  formed  in 
autumn  or  winter  on  lea  which  is  to  be  ploughed 
in  spring  in  the  ordinary  way,  without  bringing 
up  any  of  the  clayey  subsoil.  Should  it  be  desired 
to  expose  any  of  the  subsoil,  it  is  best  ploughed • 
up  with  the  stubble  when  drained  before  winter, 
and  the  first  crop  should  either  be  potatoes  or 
turnips,  perhaps  always  the  latter,  in  order  to  af- 
ford more  time  for  the  working  and  exposure  of 
the  land. 

There  is  no  urgent  haste  for  breaking  up  the  pan 
or  band  of  the  clayey  subsoil  immediately  after 
thorough  draining.  With  a  little  patience  the  de- 
sibcating  power  of  the  draining  will  effect  much 
for  the  drainer  in  that  way.  The  pan  is  generally 
composed  of  a  portion  of  clay  indurated  with  an 
oxide  of  ii"on.  So  long  as  water  is  supplied  before 
draining  in  a  stagnant  state  to  the  ferruginous 
substance,  the  oxidation  progresses  and  accumu- 
lates. When  the  source  of  oxidation,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  removed  by  draining,  the  pan  loses 
its  induration,  moulders  into  a  loose  earth,  and 
the  iron  in  it  forms  new  combinations  with  acids 
in  the  form  of  salts,  which,  on  dissolution,  either 
assist  vegetation,  or  neutralize  the  injurious  pro- 
perties of  other  obnoxious  ingredients  in  the  soil. 
A  deep  ploughing  after  this  change  has  been  ef- 
fected, will  accomplish  more  for  rendering  the 
soil  a  fit  pabulum  for  plants,  than  any  previous 
deep  or  subsoil  ploughing. 

Nor  should  lime  be  too  hastily  laid  on  land  after 
being  thorough-drained.  The  more  intimately 
lime  is  mixed  in  or  with  the  soil,  the  greater  are 
its  benefits.  It  cannot  be  intimately  mixed  with 
the  soil  until  the  latter  is  properly  pulverized ; 
and  the  soil  can  only  be  properly  pulverised,  after 
having  been  in  the  first  instance  well  worked. 
These  are  progressive  operations  and  require  time. 
Lime  can  only  thus  be  judiciously  applied  to  the 
soil  when  in  preparation  for  the  fallow -crop.  As 
to  the  time  for  its  application,  there  will  hardly  be 
time  before  the  planting  of  potatoes,  and  we  be- 


lieve it  has  been  found  to  bestow  no  immediata 
advantage  on  turnips,  so  that  it  may  be  applied 
immediately  after  the  removal  of  the  potato  in 
autumn  or  the  turnip  crop  in  spring.  It  can  be 
most  equally  spread  on  the  ground  pattered  by 
sheep  when  fed  on  turnips,  and  ploughed  in  im- 
mediately after  with  a  light  cross  furrow ;  and  the 
subsequent  seed-furrow  in  the  direction  of  the 
ridges  will  most  effectually  mix  the  soil  and  it  to- 
gether ;  or  it  can  be  spread  after  the  cross-furrow 
and  immediately  harrowed  in.  This  latter  plan, 
though  not  so  easy  for  carting,  or  perfect  for 
spreading,  is  nevertheless  the  safest  for  preserv- 
ing the  lime,  for  should  rain  or  wind  ensue  after 
the  lime  has  been  spread  upon  the  pattered  land, 
it  might  become  affected  by  the  rain  or  blown 
about  by  the  wind,  before  it  be  covered  by  the 
plough-furrow.  The  succeeding  crop  of  barley 
will  derive  immediate  benefit  from  the  lime,  in 
strengthening  the  straw  and  giving  it  a  bright  co- 
lour, and  in  hardening  the  grain  and  rendering  it 
more  fit  for  malting. 

We  conceive  we  cannot  present  a  greater  in- 
ducement, or  afford  a  greater  encouragement,  to 
the  farmer  for  prosecuting  any  operation  by  a  re- 
ference to  stronger  facts  than  those  we  have  at 
present  offered  for  the  prosecution  of  thorough- 
draining.  Let  him  therefore  commence  it,  if  he 
have  not  already  done  so,  with  vigour,  pursue  it 
with  confidence,  and  he  will  assuredly  long  reap 
the  fruits  of  it  with  profit. 


The  Rugby  Cattle  Show,  on  the  28th  Nov., 
was  attended  by  a  great  many  of  the  leading  gentlemen 
and  agriculturists  of  the  midland  counties,  as  well  as 
by  several  ladies,  who  expressed  themselves  most 
highly  gratified  with  the  show,  and  the  great  attention 
of  the  stewards.  Mr.  Thomas  Chapman,  of  Stonleigh. 
and  Mr.  Thomas  Umbers,  of  Wappenbury,  were  the 
judges,  assisted  by  Mr.  Thomas  Newbold,  of  Baggia- 
ton  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Joseph  Hill,  of  Cottesbatch, 
They  decided  the  prizes  as  follows : — 

Class  1.— To  Mr.  Wratislaw's  Hereford  steer,  aged 
3  years  and  9  months. 

Class  2. — To  Mr.Wratislaw's  red  Durham  cow,  aged 
5  years. 

Class  3.— To  Mr.  Wratislaw's  heifer,  aged  3  years 
and  5  months. 

Class  4. — ^To  Mr.  Wratislaw's  three  shear  hogs,  fed 
without  restriction. 

Class  5.— To  Mr.  Worthington's  three  shear  hogs, 
fed  with  restrictions. 

Class  6. — To  Mr.  Wratislaw's  three  fat  ewes. 

Class  7. — To  Mr.  Worthington's  five  in-lambed 
ewes. 

Class  8. — ^To  Mr.  Worthington's  five  wether  Iambs. 

Class  9. — To  Mr.  Aaron  Watson's  pig,  aged  18 
months. 

Class  10. — To  Mr.  Wratislaw's  pig,  aged  6  months. 

The  turnip  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Thomas  Berry. 

Afterwards  a  large  party  of  gentlemen  dined  at  the 
Spread  Eagle  Inn,  when  sixty  subscribers  entered  into 
sweepstakes  for  the  next  show. 

Mr.  T,  Chapman,  Mr.  Bloxsedge,  of  Warwick  Park, 
and  Mr.  Pratt,  of  Newfields,  were  chosen  judges  for 
the  ensuing  year. 

During  the  evening  the  company  were  highly  gratified 
with  the  portrait  of  Mr.  Wratislaw's  roan  Durham 
cow,  bred  by  Sir  Charles  Knightley  (which  had  been 
exhibited  as  extra  stock),  painted  by  James  William 
Hillyard,  Esq.,  R.A.,  nephew  of  the  President  of  the 
Northamptonshire  Agricultural  Society. 
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ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  LEICES- 
TERSHIRE AGRICULTURAL  SO- 
CIETY. 

The  annual  meeting  of  tbis  society  was  held  on  tbe 
1st  December,  at  the  Bell  Hotel,  Leicester.  The 
show  of  cattle,  sheep,  &c.,  as  compared  with  that  of 
last  )fear,  was  greatly  superior,  both  in  numbers  and 
quality. 

In  the  afternoon  upwards  of  150  gentlemen  sat 
down  to  dinner  in  tbe  long  room,  Henry  William 
Wilson,  Esq.,  of  Alexton  Hall,  in  the  chair.  Among 
those  present  were — Henry  Green,  W.  P.  M.  Ousely, 
J.  Hood,  T.  Walker,  E.  W.  Wilmot,  W.  Martin, 
Clark  Hillyard,  W.  Tailby,  and  J.  Clark,  Esqrs., 
and  Messrs.  J.  F.  Plassall,  T.  Miles,  B.  Simpldn, 
W.  Simkin,  H.  Chamberlain,  R.  Birkley,  H.  Paget, 
Charles  Stokes,  Christopher  Smith,  T.  Jee,  W.  and 
and  T.  Hind,  John  Ellis,  T.  and  R.  Worthington,  G. 
Kilby,  N.  C.  Stone,  W.  Carver,  T.  D,  Sykes,  J. 
and  F.  Spencer,  and  F.  Adcock^  and  the  Rev.  N. 
Morgan. 

The  cloth  having  been  removed,  the  Chairman 
gave  the  toasts  of  "  Tbe  Queen,"  "  The  Queen 
Dowager,  and  tbe  rest  of  tbe  Royal  Family,"  "Tbe 
Army  and  Navy,"  "  The  liberal  Patron  and  honour- 
able President  of  tbe  Society — the  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  the  County,"  and  tbe  High  Sheriff,  Sir  Arthur 
Grey  Hazlerigge,  Bart.,"  all  of  which  toasts  were 
well  received,  and  marked  with  appropriate  honours. 

The  Chairman  next  proceeded  to  the  distribution 
of  the  premiums  and  prizes,  which  occupied  a  con- 
siderable length  of  time. 

Tbe  toasts  of  "  Tbe  Ladies,"  and  "  William  Her- 
rick,  Esq.,  of  Beaumanor,"  from  whom  the  society 
recently  received  a  liberal  donation,  were  succeeded 
b}'  "  The  Clergy  who  have  favoured  the  meeting 
with  their  presence,  and  exerted  themselves  in  for- 
warding the  benevolent  views  of  the  society.''  This 
toast  called  up  the  Chaplain — 

The  Rev.  N.  Morgan,  of  Rearsby,  who  expressed 
his  high  approbation  of  agricultural  societies,  and 
stated  that  he  had  long  thought,  and  was  the  more  con- 
vinced as  be  advanced  in  years,  that  the  prosperity 
of  this  country  was  based  on  its  agricultural  in- 
terests. (Loud  Cheers.) 

The  Chairman  gave  "  The  health  of  Henry 
Greene,  Esq.,  of  Rolleston,  and  the  Committee." 

Mr.  Greene  returned  thanks,  and  proposed  "  The 
health  of  the  Chairman,"  which  was  received  with 
great  warmth,  eliciting  several  rounds  of  hearty 
cheers. 

Tbe  Chairman  briefly  acknowledged  tbe  honour, 
and  proceeded  to  propose  "  Success  to  the  manufuc- 
turing  interests  of  the  country,"  "  The  Stewards  of 
the  present  year,  E.  W.  Wilmot,  Esq.,  of  Pickwell, 
Mr.  G.  Kilby,  of  Queniborough,  and  Mr.  H.  Cham- 
berlain, of  Desford,"  "  The  Judges,  Clark  Hildyard, 
Esq.,  of  Thorpelands,  near  Northampton,  Mr.  Stokes, 
of  Kingston,  Notts,  and  Mr.  Smith,  of  IBurley,  Rut- 
land," with  various  other  toasts,  which  were  duly 
acknowledged. 

award  of  the  judges. 

A  silver  cup,  value  lOZ.,  to  Mr.  Smith,  of  Burley-. 
on-the-IIill,  for  the  best  ox,  under  five  years,  of  any 
breed  or  weight,  open  to  all  counties. 

A  silver  cup,  value  51.,  to  Mr.  John  Thomas 
Smith,  of  Portland,  for  an  ox  shown  in  the  same 
class. 

A  silver  cup,  value  101.,  to  Mr.Wilmot,  Pickwell, 
for  tbe  best  ox,  under  five  years  old,  of  any  breed  or 
weight,  not  fed  upon  oil,  oil-cake,  corn,  pulse,  seeds, 


or  meal,  before  Aug.  1,  1837.  CT.  F.Turner,  Esq.'s 
premium.) 

51.  to  Mr.  Beasley,  of  Harston,  near  Grantham,  for 
tbe  best  ox,  under  five  years  old,  of  any  breed  or 
weight,  bred  and  fed  in  tbe  county,  without  restric- 
tion as  to  feed.     (Earl  Howe's  premium.) 

51.  to  Mr.  Chamberlain,  of  Desford,  for  the  best 
ox,  under  four  years  old,  restricted  to  grass,  hay, 
and  vegetable  food  Cbreeding  open  to  all  counties.) 

5/.  to  Mr.  Chamberlain,  for  the  best  ox,  under  four 
years  old,  bred  and  fed  in  tbe  county,  restricted  to 
grass,  hay,  and  vegetable  food. 

51.  to  Mr.  Woollands,  for  the  best  fat  cow,  of  any 
breed,  age,  or  weight,  without  restrictions  as  to 
feed. 

51.  to  Mr.  Chamberlain,  for  tbe  best  dairy  cow 
that  has  produced  a  calf  in  1837,  and  has  been 
milked  to  Oct.  10  ^breeding  open  to  all  counties.^ 

31.  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thorpe,  of  Burton  Overy,  for 
the  best  pair  of  incalved  heifers,  under  three  years 
old,  bred  in  tbe  county. 

31.  to  Mr.  Cliamberlain,  for  the  best  pair  of  heifei'S 
under  two  years  old,  bred  in  the  county. 

2/.  to  Mr.  Beasley,  for  the  next  best  ditto. 

51.  to  Mr.  Wilmot,  for  the  best  bull,  under  two 
years  old,  bred  in  the  county. 

51.  to  Mr.  Carver,  Ingersby,  for  the  best  bull,  of 
any  breed  or  age,  that  has  served  cows  the  previous 
season  in  the  county,  at  not  exceeding  a  guinea  each. 

51.  to  Mr.  Rudkin,  Langham  Lodge,  Rutland,  for 
the  best  pen  of  long-woolled  fat  wether  sheep,  with- 
out restriction  as  to  feed.     (Earl  Howe's  premium.) 

41  to  l\lr.  Spencer,  Odstone,  for  the  best  pen  of 
long-woolled  fat  wether  sheep,  without  restriction 
as  to  feed. 

41.  to  Mr.  Spencer,  for  the  best  pen  of  long- 
woolled  fat  wethers,  restricted  to  hay,  grass,  and 
vegetables. 

4i.  to  Mr.  Chamberlain,  for  the  best  four  ewes, 
fed  on  grass  only. 

21.  to  Mr.  B.Simpkin,  for  the  next  best  ditto. 

41.  to  Mr.  Chamberlain,  for  the  best  four  tbeaves, 
fed  on  grass  only. 

21,  to  Mr.  Simpkin,  for  the  next  best  ditto. 

31.  to  Mr.  Spencer,  for  the  best  pen  of  lambs,  re- 
stricted to  grass,  bay,  and  green  vegetables.  (Mr. 
Chamberlain's  were  commended.^ 

21.  to  Mr.  Kendall,  Hog  Hall,  near  Burbage,  for 
the  best  in-pigged  or  suckling  sow. 

2/.  to  Mr.  Kendall,  for  the  best  boar. 

2/.  to  Mr.  Moore,  Asion  Flamville,for  the  best  fat 

P%- 

31.  to  Mr.  Kendall,  for  the  best  brood  mare, 
adapted  to  the  general  purposes  of  agriculture. 
(Mr,  Wilson's  premium.) 

2/.  to  Mr.  Hassall,  Packington,  for  the  best  foal. 
(Ditto.) 


Lord  Worsley's  Inclosure  Act.  —  Lord 
Worsley  has  entered  two  motions  for  the  I2th  of  De- 
cember,— the  one  for  "  a  Bill  to  amend  an  Act  of  the 
13th  year  of  the  reign  of  King  George  the  3rd  for  tlie 
better  cultivation,  improvement,  and  regulation  of  the 
common  arable  fields,  wastes,  and  commons  of  pasture 
in  this  kingdom  ;"  and  the  other  for  "  a  Bill  to  amend 
an  Act  passed  in  the  6th  and  7th  years  of  the  reign  of 
King  William  the  4th,  for  facilitating  the  inclosure  of 
open  and  arable  fields  in  England  and  Wales."  We  are 
informed  that  so  important  and  beneficial  has  been  his 
Lordship's  act  of  last  session  in  those  districts  where 
its  practicability  is  most  felt,  that  the  noble  lord  has 
been  beset  with  letters  and  suggestions  upon  the  sub- 
ject from  Cornwall,  Devon,  and  other  parts  of  the  king- 
dom.— Shrewsbury  Chronicle. 
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THE  COMPARATIVE  VALUE  OF  THE 
CAUTERY  AND  THE  SETON. 

BY    MR.    W.    HENDERSON,    EDINBURGH. 

(From  the  Veterinarian.) 

Having  attended  with  much  interest  to  the  discus- 
sions in  your  valuable  journal  on  the  comparative 
merits  of  the  actual  cautery  and  the  seton,  and  being 
anxious  to  promote  as  far  as  in  me  lies  the  advance- 
ment of  the  science  of  veterinary  surgery,  I  send  you 
a  few  cases  illustrative  of  the  subject,  together  with 
some  remarks  which  my  own  experience  has  sug- 
gested to  me. 

During  the  early  perod  of  my  professional  studies, 
I.  in  common  with  others,  had  to  contend  with 
those  difficulties  which  formerly  beset  the  student, 
in  consequence  of  the  want  of  a  veterinary  school, 
and  the  obstinate  adherence  to  certain  doctrines 
which  derived  all  their  claims  to  attention,  not  from 
being  founded  on  extensive  scientific  and  practical 
knowledge,  but  from  their  being  espoused  by  indi- 
viduals who  had  obtained  a  local  reputation,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  length  of  time  dui'ing  which  they 
had  practised  in  a  district.  Any  attempt  at  improve- 
ment was  at  once  denounced  as  a  rasli  and  chimerical 
innovation,  and  reason  was  silenced  by  authority. 
Anxious,  however,  to  obtain  the  necessary  infor- 
mation to  enable  me  to  judge  for  myself,  I  entered 
for  two  years  as  pupil  to  the  late  Dr.  Barclay,  one  of 
the  most  accomplished  comparative  anatomists  of  the 
day  ;  and,  having  thus  acquired  some  knowledge  of 
structure  and  function,  I  proceeded  to  the  London 
Veterinary  College.  In  this  establishment,  while 
listening  to  the  truly  scientific  lectures  of  the  pro- 
fessor and  sub-professor,  and  attending  to  their  en- 
lightened practice,  I  shook  myself  clear  of  those 
prejudices  which  in  the  early  part  of  my  career  I  had 
imbibed,  one  of  which  was  the  superiority  of  the 
cautery  over  the  seton,  I  had  been  brought  up  with 
the  notion  that,  in  all  cases,  the  cautery  was  superior 
to  the  seton  ;  but  the  reasonings  of  Mr.  Sewell,  sup- 
ported as  they  were  b}^  the  most  successful  practice, 
shook  my  faith  in  the  old  doctrine,  and  forced  me  to 
give  a  fair  trial  to  the  new  one.  Of  this  determina- 
tion I  have  had  no  reason  to  repent,  and  I  can  now 
point  to  a  long  train  of  successful  results  from  the 
use  of  the  seton,  especially  in  spavins. 

With  a  seton,  you  get  below  the  skin,  close  to  the 
ligamentous  connexion  of  the  bones  of  the  hock,  and 
as  near  to  the  seat  of  disease  as  you  can  go  with  com- 
mon prudence  or  safety  to  the  joint.  With  it,  too, 
you  can  for  a  month  or  six  weeks,  or  longer  if  neces- 
sary, keep  up  constant  irritation,  which  in  general 
produces  a  great  deal  of  inflammation.  In  three  or 
four  days,  suppuration  occurs,  after  which  the  ab- 
sorbents take  the  lead  of  the  arteries  ;  the  supply  of 
blood  is'  partly  cut  oflF  from  the  hock ;  and  inde- 
pendently of  the  spavin  becoming  diminished  in 
magnitude  from  the  irritation  produced,  together 
with  the  secretion  of  pus,  the  chronic  inflammation 
is  subdued  ;  and  in  four  or  five  weeks  the  patient  is 
going  well,  and  with  scarcely  any  blemish.  Some 
have  recommended  leather  setons,  others  ribbon  or 
the  common  unbleached  tape  ;  but  I  find  that  the 
tape  which  answers  best,  is  the  strong,  broad,  rough, 
twilled  tape,  used  by  the  boot-makers  for  making 
boot-loops.  When  the  needle  has  fairly  entered  it 
ought  to  be  passed  zigzag  over  the  whole  inner  re- 
gion of  the  hock,  cutting  up  the  whole  cellular  mem- 
brane right  and  left,  connected  with  it,  by  which 
means  more  irritation  is  produced  than  if  it  were 
passed  straightforward,  and  subsequently  you  have 


a  more  abundant  discharge  of  matter.  Before  tying 
the  second  seton  knot,  the  assistant  must  seize  the 
one,  and  while  the  operator  holds  fast  the  other,  it 
is  to  be  drawn  twenty  or  thirty  times  as  rapidly  as 
possible  up  and  down.  The  setons  require  to  be 
dressed  twice  or  thrice  a-day,  and  the  hocks  to  be 
well  fomented,  for  if  the  setons  are  not  kept  clean, 
they  will  very  soon  slough  ;  and  even  should  there 
be  the  least  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  dresser, 
the  hair  will  fall  off  in  the  course  of  th'e  seton. 

After  the  setons  are  withdrawn,  and  the  sores 
healed  up,  it  is  my  practice  to  rub  into  the  seat  of 
the  spavin  some  camphorated  mercurial  ointment, 
which  I  find  an  excellent  auxiliary.  Last  year  I  had 
about  seventy-nine  horses  under  treatment  for  spavins 
and  splents  below  the  knee,  out  of  which  number 
seventy  became  perfectly  upright  and  useful,  from 
setons.  Some  of  them  worked  two  weeks  in  the 
month,  and  got  well.  I  have  had  horses  sent  me 
from  far  and  near  to  get  setoned  for  hock-joint  lame- 
ness, after  having  been  once  or  twice  fired,  and  I 
have  succeeded  in  getting  them  to  go  sound.  I  shall 
relate  one  or  two  cases. 

1st. — The  first  was  that  belonging  to  a  medical 
gentleman  here,  which  he  purchased  on  mere  specu- 
lation from  a  dealer  for  12?.  or  131.  sterlinj-.  He  was 
a  dark  grey,  about  15  hands  3  high,  eight  years  old, 
and  dead  lame  on  the  off-hand  leg,  although  he  had 
been  fired  on  both  hocks  in  the  rig  and  furrow  system. 
He  was  in  sad  condition,  being  quite  "  a  bag  of 
bones"  and  fearfully  tucked  up.  The  doctor  was 
informed  that  he  was  a  first-rate  fencer,  and  very  fast, 
and,  as  he  was  leaving  Edinburgh  for  some  time,  he 
left  him  under  my  caie,  to  do  the  best  for  him.  I 
setoned  him  on  both  hocks,  and  in  one  month  he  was 
going  perfectly  level,  and  had  improved  very  much 
in  his  general  health.  He  was  then  turned  out  to  a 
straw-yard,  in  three  months  was  taken  up,  and  sold 
to  an  officer  for  401.  or  451.  He  hacked  and  hunted 
him,  and  he  kept  quite  right. 

2. — One  of  my  employers  purchased  a  splendid 
grey  mare  for  201.  sterling.  She  dragged  the  toe  of 
the  near  hind  foot,  halted  at  a  trot,  and  had  been  lame 
from  a  spavin  for  several  months.  The  proprietor 
asking  my  opinion  regarding  her  lameness,  I  told 
him  I  thought  that,  by  inserting  setons  in  her  hocks, 
she  would  get  all  right,  and  he  requested  that  the 
operation  should  be  performed  without  further  delay. 
In  one  month  she  was  going  quite  correctly,  no 
drag,  no  halt ;  and  three  months  afterwards  he  re- 
fused fifty  guineas  for  her.  Eighteen  months  have 
now  elapsed,  the  enlargement  is  perfectly  gone,  and 
she  has  never  been  up  or  down  since. 

3. — A  dealer,  who  is  in  the  habit  of  letting  out 
hacks,  sent  a  little  grey  horse  to  my  establishment, 
dead  lame  in  both  hocks  from  spavins,  in  which  con- 
dition he  had  been  for  some  time.  The  poor  thing 
was  as  lean  as  a  scarecrow.  He  was  a  steady  gig 
horse,  and  fast  in  harness,  and  at  all  times  in  great 
demand.  The  pain,  however,  which  he  suflfered 
from  the  disease  in  his  hocks,  together  with  the  work 
he  had  done,  quite  knocked  him  up.  I  ordered  him 
into  a  loose  box  ;  put  him  on  a  cooling  diet ;  his 
hocks  were  fomented  regularly  for  ten  days,  and  he 
got  a  dose  of  physic.  He  was  then  setoned  in  both 
hocks.  In  six  weeks  he  was  again  put  to  his  work ; 
he  came  all  right  in  his  action,  and  has  continued  so 
for  two  years  at  hard  work.  Time  and  hard  labour 
begin  to  tell  on  his  fore  legs,  and  he  will  require  to 
be  fired. 

One  great  advantage  the  seton  needle  has  over 
the  firing-iron  is,  that  you  can  effect  cures,  or 
relieve  horses  when  lame,  without  producing  any 
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eyesore,  which  in  general  detracts  greatly  from  the 
value  wheu  the  owner  wishes  to  dispose  of  them. 

I  have  found  setons  of  great  utility  in  thorough- 
pins  and  wind-galls,  and  prefer  them  to  the  actual 
cautery.  In  chronic  inflammation  of  the  larynx, 
they  are  of  much  service,  and  I  have  seen  their  ap- 
plication supersede  repeated  blistering,  In  inflam- 
mation of  the  eye  they  are  often  had  recourse  to,  and 
they  prove  very  efficacious  in  inflammation  of  the 
throat  in  dogs,  and  in  foot  lameness. 

In  cases  of  quittor  there  is  no  kind  of  treatment  so 
successful  as  that  of  the  seton,  which,  in  my  opinion, 
is  far  superior  to  the  removal  of  the  lateral  cartilage 
by  the  sage  leaf  knife,  sloughing  the  sinus  with  cor- 
rossive  sublimate,  or  laying  open  the  fistula  by 
cutting  the  coronary  ligament  and  cartilage,  or 
cramming  the  sore  with  sulphate  of  zinc  and  tow. 
In  quittor,  I  explore  the  extent  and  exact  route  of 
the  sinus  with  the  probe,  after  which  I  can  calculate 
with  the  eye  where  to  cause  the  seton-needle  to 
make  its  exit,  and  at  the  particular  part  I  remove  the 
wall  or  crust,  until  such  time  as  I  arrive  at  the  sen- 
sitive laminae.  I  then  introduce  the  seton-needle  at 
the  coronet,  and  with  two  thrusts  pass  it  through 
below  the  coronary  ligament  and  lateral  cartilage,  and 
bring  it  out  about  the  middle  of  the  wall.  In  such  a 
case,  I  charge  my  needle  with  four  plies  of  the  com- 
mon tape,  so  that  as  the  fistulous  discharge  ceases, 
and  the  cavity  heals  up,  I  withdraw  one  portion  after 
the  other,  until  they  are  all  extracted.  I  find  that 
after  the  foot  has  been  poulticed  for  eight  or  ten  days, 
and  the  seton  shifted,  the  sore  very  readily  heals 
with  a  weak  solution  of  zinc. 

By  treating  quittor  in  this  manner,  the  disease  is 
soon  conquered,  and  there  is  no  permanent  blemish, 
as  generally  results  from  the  old  method,  such  as 
false  quarter,  or  a  malformation  of  foot.  Neither  the 
bed  of  the  secreting  vessels,  nor  the  vessels  them- 
selves, are  injured  ;  the  cartilage  is  left  in  a  sound 
and  healthy  state,  and  the  crust  of  the  foot  regulated 
in  its  growth  and  formation  the  same  as  ever.  I  recol- 
lect only  one  case  in  which  I  did  not  succeed  with 
the  seton.  This  was  a  bay  cart-horse,  belonging  to 
Mr.  Stevenson,  farmer,  which  had  been  lame  for 
three  months.  About  three  weeks  after  he  was  sent 
home,  after  the  seton  had  been  tried,  the  owner  called 
on  me,  and  said  that  there  was  still  a  sore,  and  that 
it  was  running  a  little.  1  ordered  the  horse  into 
town,  probed  the  foot  carefully,  and  ascertained  the 
existence  of  caries.  He  was  thrown,  and  after 
making  a  circular  incision  with  the  scalpel,  and  dis- 
secting away  some  diseased  portions  of  the  fistula,  I 
introduced  the  forceps,  and  extracted  a  piece  of 
carious  bone,  which  was  the  colour  of,  and  as  light 
as  a  cinder.  It  had  no  connexion  with  the  cartilage, 
as  it  came  from  the  head  of  the  small  pastern  bone. 
The  wound  healed  up,  but  the  horse  continued  lame 
for  some  time. 

I  may  now  state  a  case  or  two,  shewing  the  effi- 
cacy of  seton  in  quittor.  A  chesnut  gelding  the 
property  of  a  nobleman,  and  called  Young  Carlton, 
which  was  purchased  in  England  as  a  hunter  for 
250L,  happened  to  meet  with  an  accidentontI)e  inner 
coronet  of  the  near  hind  foot.  Little  attention  was 
paid  to  it,  as  it  put  on  no  particular  bad  appearance 
until  within  two  days  before  I  was  called  to  see  him. 
After  examining,  however,  the  sore  carefully  with 
the  probe,  I  found  it  extended  two  or  three  inches 
into  the  foot.  I  informed  the  groom  that  it  was  a 
very  bad  case,  and  that  it  would  require  to  be  setoned, 
which  was  agreed  to.  But  as  the  coronet  by  this 
time  was  considerably  enlarged,  and  painful  to  the 
touch,  and  the  horse  was  of  a  very  irritable  disposi- 
tion, the  foot  was  poulticed  for  four  or  five  days,  and 


a  dose  of  medicine  exhibited.  On  the  sixth  day 
after  this  he  was  setoned  in  the  manner  formerly 
described.  The  poultice  was  continued  for  some  . 
days,  the  seton  shifted,  and  occasionally  dressed  with 
a  weak  solution  of  zinc.  In  five  weeks  after  the  in- 
sertion of  the  seton  the  wound  was  healed:  he  was 
perfectly  sound,  and  was  exercised  with  the  other 
horses.  For  three  years  afterwards  he  was  hunted, 
and  was  then  sold  for  150/.  sterling  to  a  dealer,  who 
disposed  of  him  to  some  gentleman  in  the  North. 

The  next  case  was  that  of  a  black  gelding,  which 
Mr.  Scott  of  the  Waterloo  Hotel,  had  purchased  of  a 
horse-dealer  for  a  guinea.  He  was  dead  lame,  had 
a  bad  quittor  on  the  near  hind  foot,  the  coronet  was 
very  much  enlarged,  and  the  sore  discharged  a 
good  deal  of  matter.  He  suff'ered  very  great  pain, 
and  was  down  in  condition.  He  was  only  six  years 
old,  and  well-shaped.  Mr.  Scott  learned  that  he  had 
been  under  the  care  of  some  farrier  for  two  months, 
and  had  got  no  better.  Being  informed  that  setona 
generally  cured  such  cases,  he  requested  me  to 
seton  him.  I  examined  the  sinuses,  and  found  them 
to  run  right  and  left,  and  the  whole  inner  quarter  of 
the  foot  was  one  mass  of  disease.  Having  removed 
the  shoe,  and  prepared  the  foot,  I  had  him  cast,  and 
inserted  two  setons,  one  commencing  at  the  posterior 
part  of  the  inner  heel,  and  terminating  at  the  inner 
angle  ©f  the  heel,  at  its  junction  with  the  crust,  the 
other  running  a  little  obliquely,  passing  in  and  out 
through  the  lamina  and  crust,  four  inches  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  coronet.  In  six  weeks  he  was 
quite  sound  ;  and  the  sores  having  healed  up,  he 
was  put  to  run  as  a  leader  in  the  mail,  and  so  well 
did  he  do  his  work,  that  the  owner  informed  me  he 
would  not  take  25L  for  him. 

I  could  give  many  other  instances,  showing  the 
good  to  be  derived  from  the  application  of  setons; 
but  those  which  I  have  already  stated  will,  I  trust, 
convince  your  readers  of  their  utility. 

The  value  of  the  actual  cautery  is  well  known  to 
every  veterinary  surgeon.  In  particular  cases,  as 
for  example,  curbs,  ring-bones,  ossification  of  the 
lateral  cartilages,  injury  to  the  suspensory  ligament 
and  its  divisions,  old  sprains,  in  some  instances  of 
grogginess,  chronic  swellings  such  as  old  callosities, 
weakness  of  the  fore  legs,  debility  of  the  ligamentous 
connexions  of  the  large  and  small  pastern  bones, 
and  caries  of  the  bones,  I  have  made  some  very  good 
cures.  I  remember  a  case  of  a  bay  colt  which  had 
been  lame  for  eighteen  months  from  caries  of  two  of 
the  coffin  bones,  from  the  clips  having  hammered  too 
close  to  the  crust.  There  was  aconstant  oozing  of  a 
serous  fluid,  of  a  dark  colour,  from  the  centre  of  the 
toe.  A  round  shoe  was  applied  to  the  foot  with  a 
portable  clip.  The  cautery  was  had  recourse  to, 
which  in  three  weeks  produced  exfoliation  of  the 
diseased  portion  of  the  bone,  and  it  healed  kindly 
after  the  application  of  tincture  of  myrrh  and  tow. 
The  horse  got  perfectly  round. 

One  of  the  canal  horses  belonging  to  Mr.  Strachan 
had  a  carious  jaw,  from  bruising  the  tables  of  his 
jaw-bones  in  rearing  up  with  a  running  halter.  The 
actual  cautery  was  applied,  and  the  diseased  bone, 
after  having  been  poulticed  for  about  three  weeks, 
sloughed,  and  the  wound  healed  up  kindly. 

I  believe  that  I  state  the  general  opinion  of  vete- 
rinarians when  I  say,  that  firing  acts  as  a  permanent 
bandage,  as  the  skin  is  considerably  thickened  by  its 
application,  the  amount  of  cellular  membrane  dimi- 
nished, adhesions  form  here  and  there,  the  skin  be- 
comes more  firmly  warped  to  the  bones  and  tendons, 
and  consequently  gives  more  strength  and  confi- 
dence to  the  animal  when  his  physical  powers  are 
called  into  play.    There  is  no  operation  which  is 
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more  creditable  to  the  veterinary  surgeon  when  pro- 
perly done,  that  is,  neatly  and  eiFectually.  But 
when  performed  in  a  bungling  manner,  nothing 
tends  more  to  lower  his  professional  character  in  the 
eyes  of  his  employer,  as  the  blemish,  every  time  he 
sees  the  horse,  stares  him  in  the  face. 

In  firing,  I  generally  throw  the  horse,  particularly 
when  it  is  required  for  the  posterior  extremities. 
By  doing  this,  you  can  operate  more  neatly,  and  with 
greater  confidence,and  it  is  quite  absurd  to  run  the  risk 
of  getting  your  wrist  sprained,  your  ancle  dislocated, 
or  your  muscles  softened,  by  being  fool-hardy.  For 
my  own  part,  I  never  injured  a  horse  by  throwing  bim, 
but  have,  more  tlian  once,  got  myself  injured  by  not 
having  the  horse  on  his  back. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  state,  that  whatever  dis- 
putes may  arise  respecting  the  comparative  merits 
of  the  seton  and  the  cautery,  I  am  convinced  that,  in 
the  hands  of  the  skilful  and  humane  practitioner, 
they  will  never  be  abused.  Both  of  tliem  are  valu- 
able agents  in  the  treatment  of  disease,  and  it  is  a 
waste  of  time  to  discuss  generally  their  comparative 
merits,  seeing  that  they  depend  on  the  individual 
case.  Some  practitioners  run  down  the  seton,  others 
the  cautery,  and  yet  have  never  setoned  or  fired  ten 
horses  in  their  lives.  The  presumption  and  igno- 
rance of  such  men  should  be  shewn  up,  in  order  to 
guard  the  student  from  erroneous  views,  which  may 
render  his  practice  unfortunate,  and  destroy  his  pros- 
pects in  life. 

I  should  like  my  old  fellow-student,  Mr.  H.  Hal- 
len,  of  the  Inniskillen  dragoons,  to  have  such  men 
under  his  command  for  three  months.  When  that 
regiment  was  stationed  here,  I  never  saw  a  better 
mounted  eorps.  The  horses  were  all  sound,  and 
there  was  not  the  mark  of  an  iron  on  one  of  them. 
I  never  saw  a  more  efficient  army  veterinary  sur- 
geon ;  and,  were  he  willing,  I  am  sure  he  could 
contribute  some  valuable  papers  to  your  journal,  as 
he  has  much  useful  information  in  his  possession. 


THE  HIGHWAY  ACT. 

TO    THE   EDITOR   OF   THE    MARK    LANE   EXPRESS. 

Sir, — I  wish  to  state  one  bad  eflfect  the  highway 
act  of  the  5th  and  6th  William  4th,  has  had  in  the 
neighbourhood  where  I  reside.  Previously  to  that 
act  coming  into  operation,  the  parish  highway  sur- 
veyor was  empowered  to  keep  in  repair  private  car- 
riage roads  and  drift  ways  set  out  by  commissioners 
under  enclosure  acts,  where  the  commissioners  in 
their  award  as  in  the  enclosed  parishes  about  us, 
directed  the  repair  by  and  out  of  the  same  funds  as 
the  public  highways  in  the  same  parishes  were  liable 
to  be  repaired  out  of.  The  above  act  of  5th  and  6th 
William  4th,  took  away  this  power,  without  -pointing 
out  a  substitute.  I  will  content  myself  with  one  in- 
stance of  hardship— a  drift  way  half  a  mile  in  length 
is  set  out  for  the  use  of  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  and 
H  ;  the  first  three  are  quite  indifferent  about  the  drift 
way  being  repaired,  but  as  G  and  H  live  at  the  ex- 
treme end  of  it,  and  the  repairs  having  been  totally 
neglected,  it  is  with  difficulty  that  G  and  H  can  get 
to  or  from  their  farms  with  their  carts  loaded.  If  G 
and  H  do  any  repairs,  all  the  others  reap  the  benefit 
without  contributing  any  thing.  AH  our  bye  roads 
and  drift  ways  are  getting  wretchedly  out  of  repair, 
and  in  some  instances  impassable  at  this  season  of 
the  year.  It  would  be  a  great  satisfaction  to  us  to 
know  if  any  attempt  is  likely  to  be  made  in  parlia- 
ment on  a  subject  so  very  important  to  Agricul- 
turists.     A  HUNTINGDONSHIRE  FARMER. 

Dec.  9,  1837. 


ON    SOME   IMPERFECTIONS    IN 
SCOTCH  FARMING. 

(from  the  QUARTERLY  JOURNAL  OF  AGRICULTURE.) 

The  farmers  in  Scotland  have  attained  so  much 
just  celebrity  for  their  management  in  rearing 
good  crops  in  an  inferior  climate  and  soil,  that 
some  apology  may  be  required  from  one  who  is 
not  practically  acquainted  with  agriculture,  and 
yet  attempts  to  point  out  where  there  appears  still 
to  be  room  for  improvement.  A  mere  theorist 
need  not  expect  much  attention ;  but  it  may, 
perhaps,  be  sufficient,  on  the  present  occasion,  to 
plead  that  the  experience  derived  from  travels  and 
visits  to  various  parts  of  the  country  during  har- 
vest for  many  years,  aided  by  the  information  and 
opinions  of  both  proprietors  and  tenants,  gives  me 
a  claim  to  submit  the  result  of  my  observations, 
with  a  view  to  experiment  or  inquiry,  especially  as 
it  is  notorious  that  farmers  as  a  body  are  not  mi- 
gratory, and  the  beneficial  systems  established  in 
one  district  are  often  utterly  unknown  at  a  dis- 
tance. 

I  have  heard  it  remarked  by  an  intelligent  friend, 
that  Scotch  farmers  are  skilful  in  rearing  good 
crops,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  know  what  to  do 
with  them. 

In  this  commendation  I  agree,  with  one  reser- 
vation, that  they  have  sometimes  the  defect  of 
being  later  than  necessary.  Of  course,  my  i-e- 
marks  are  far  from  being  universally  or  even  ge- 
nerally applicable,  as  there  are  many  exceptions, 
but  those  whom  the  cap  fits  are  still  numerous. 

I  trust  I  shall  not  be  suspected  of  a  wish  to  cast 
blame.  My  object  is  only  that  benefit  may  result 
from  diffusion  of  information  as  to  the  better 
modes  of  proceeding  in  various  places,  and  to  show 
what  practices  are  proved  to  be  en'oneous. 

First,  with  regard  to  sowing,  valuable  time  is 
often  lost.  Some  years  ago  I  was  at  Logiealmond 
about  the  3d  of  April,  when  there  was  the  finest 
possible  spring  weather.  The  air  was  most  genial 
and  balmy.  Seeing  a  great  tract  of  country  almost 
entirely  ploughed,  only  a  li'agment  of  each  farm 
being  unprepared,  but  still  no  symptoms  of  sowing, 
I  inquired  the  reason.  I  was  told  that  they  were 
all  waiting  for  one  another.  Why  ?  Because 
whoever  sowed  first  had  his  crop  first  ready  for 
the  sparrows  or  crows.  I  pointed  out  the  disad- 
vantages not  only  of  letting  slip  such  an  opportu- 
nity when  the  ground  was  in  perfect  order  and 
the  season  so  favourable,  but  also  of  having  such 
an  immense  extent  of  crop  all  ready  for  the  sickle 
at  once, — but  to  rouse  the  spirit  of  martyrdom 
was  impossible,  the  risk  of  being  sparrow-feeder 
for  the  rest  was  quite  a  bugbear.  If  all  had  sown 
the  large  proportion  that  was  ready  there  was  no 
danger  of  loss,  but  by  their  plan  they  each  incurred 
more  risk  than  they  tried  to  avoid. 

There  is  also  some  lingering  prejudice  about 
lucky  and  unlucky  days, — or  beginning  at  the  end 
of  a  week  to  a  business  which  cannot  be  finished, 
which  is  often  an  excuse  for  delay, — or  being  too 
soon  for  the  midsummer  rains,  as  if  the  climate  of 
Scotland,  instead  of  being  precarious,  was  like  that 
of  India  with  periodical  monsoons,  and  as  if  rain 
after  the  longest  day  were  as  certain  as  the  short- 
ening of  the  days.  People  do  not  deny  that  it  is 
beneficial  to  have  an  early  harvest,  but  forget  that 
that  is  hardly  consistent  with  a  late  spring.  A 
place  is  called  early  because  the  sowing,  and  con- 
sequently the  reaping,  is  early,  though  in  some 
cases  the  soil  may  be  the  efficient  cause  of  this  ad- 
vantage. 
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Secondly,  With  regard  to  cutting;  the  fear  of 
shearing  too  soon  has  often  the  effect  of  making 
people  put  oif  till  too  late.  If  a  crop  is  left  stand- 
ing for  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  after  it  is  yellow, 
and  the  question  is  put.  Why  is  it  not  reaped "? 
various  answers  may  be  expected, — "  It's  no  just 
ready  ;"  "  We'll  yoke  to  it  on  Monday  ;"  "  It's  no 
worth  while  now,  for  it's  but  a  broken  week  ;" 
"  It's  no  lucky  to  tak  onything  on  hand  on  a  Fri- 
day, and  it's  but  twa  days  after  a',  besides  we  hae 
na  gotten  hands  eneuch."  This  may  be  from 
people  whose  own  hands  have  been  snug  in  their 
pockets,  and  who  would  not  do  so  much  as  they 
could  with  what  was  ready.  Though  some  of  the 
crops  are  admitted  to  be  ripe,  they  will  not  begin 
till  they  can  have  general  harvest.  Farmers  seem 
to  be  a  most  sanguine  class,  notwithstanding  al- 
most annual  experience  to  the  contrary.  It  is  too 
often  erroneously  said  there  is  no  hurry, — nothing 
disturbs  their  reliance  on  a  continuance  of  good 
weather,  upon  which  all  their  calculations  seem 
founded.  Here  is  the  fundamental  error.  Their 
view  is,  What  is  the  best  mode  of  proceeding  sup- 
posing fine  weather  to  last  ?  whereas  I  wish  it 
rather  to  be  considered,  What  should  be  done  in 
case  of  bad  weather  coming?  "  There  are  occa- 
sions when  the  saving  of  a  day  may  prove  of  vital 
importance  to  a  farmer,"  but  there  is  a  strange 
miscalculation,  arising  jfrom  inertness  of  disposi- 
tion, which  leads  them  to  put  off  the  evil  day  of 
exertion,  as  if  it  was  to  be  saved  by  any  avoidance 
but  the  loss  of  the  crop. 

As  to  wheat,  it  is  an  ascertained  fact  that  it  may 
be  cut  partly  green,  if  the  ear  be  but  full  it  will 
ripen  and  harden  in  the  stock  faster  than  on  the 
ground.  If  this  be  true  of  a  standing  crop,  how 
much  more  must  it  hold  in  cases  where  it  is  laid  ? 
In  some  place  in  England  it  is  cut  very  green,  so 
that  the  name  "  Hertfordshire  greens"  is  well 
known  to  signify  a  superior  grain,  and  I  have  been 
told,  that  in  Norfolk  the  practice  was  borrowed 
from  Dunoon  in  Scotland,  where  the  climate  is 
not  such  as  to  render  it  prudent  to  neglect  any 
expedient  to  avoid  the  possible  superabundance  of 
rain.  I  know  1  must  now  prepare  for  a  unanimous 
exclamation,  "  Oh  !  but  the  climate  of  England  is 
so  superior  to  that  of  Scotland."  I  do  not  pretend 
to  deny  that  it  is  warmer,  and  in  many  places 
drier  in  summer  and  autumn,  but  the  difference 
is  not  so  great  as  between  the  fi'igid  and  torrid 
zone,  or  between  the  monsoon  of  India  and  the 
drought  of  the  great  desert.  Have  we  never  seen 
such  weather  as  will  admit  of  expeditious  pro- 
ceedings ?  Do  we  never  hear  of  wet  weather 
in  England  when  it  happens  to  be  dry  in  Scot- 
land 1  Does  not  the  usual  variety  of  the  sea- 
son sometimes  produce  the  advantage  of  a  fine 
succeeding  a  rainy  tract  of  weather  ?  In  this 
very  season  some  farmers  in  Scotland  got  their 
wheat  housed,  while  in  Norfolk,  Sussex,  and 
Kent,  part  of  it  was  still  kept  exposed  in  the 
middle  of  September  owing  to  successive  rains.  I 
do  not  pretend  to  get  over  the  insuperable  disad- 
vantage of  continual  wet,  and  those  who  have  not 
watched  the  progress  of  events  will  treat  with  con- 
tempt, as  uncalled  for,  an  exhortation  not  to  lose 
that  gift  of  Providence,  the  opportunity  of  reaping 
in  fine  weather.  Nevertheless,  any  person  who 
has  experience  must  have  seen  that  the  farmer, 
and,  consequently,  the  scorner,  is  in  fault. 

Predestination  even  has  something  to  do  with 
it.  They  do  not  consider  that,  according  to  their 
own  phrase,  it  is  a  tempting  of  Providence  if  they 
do  not  make  the  best  use  of  a  season  which  might 


have  been  long  enough  good,  if  diligent  use  had 
been  made  of  it ;  and  yet  probably,  if  the  weather 
failed,  not  only  would  the  season  be  blamed,  but 
He  who  made  the  seasons.  But  the  great  advan- 
tage is,  that  it  gives  a  choice  oftveather.  I  do  not 
advise  cutting  any  crop  either  green  or  yellow,  if 
the  weather  be  bad,  but  only  that  it  should  be  cut 
as  soon  as  possible  if  the  weather  be  good.  In 
this  way  it  would  often  happen  that  the  harvest 
might  be  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  earlier  in  than 
it  is  ;  and  if  only  one  pursued  the  plan,  he  might 
have  his  crop  housed  in  safety  when  his  neighbours 
were  tardily  commencing.  Mr.  Birkett,  a  great 
corn-factor  in  London,  who  visits  Scotland  to  make 
large  purchases  of  grain,  states  as  the  chief  cause 
of  the  inferior  price  which  Scotch  wheat  brings  in 
the  English  market,  that  it  is  often  discoloured 
from  being  so  long  exposed  to  the  weather  after  it 
is  ripe  and  after  it  is  cut ;  and  the  truth  of  his  re- 
mark was  accidentally  tested  one  year  in  East 
Lothian,  where  a  farmer  cut  one-half  of  a  field  of 
wheat  a  fortnight  sooner  than  usual,  when  all  his 
neighbours  pointed  at  him  as  "demented,"  and 
that  produce  fetched  a  higher  price  than  the  other 
half,  or  than  any  wheat  in  the  county  that  season, 
because  it  was  a  fair  sample. 

As  to  barley  I  have  little  to  say,  as  it  must  be 
ripe  before  it  is  expedient  to  cut  it.  But  when, 
after  it  is  yellow,  it  fades  or  becomes  white  or  red, 
when  it  is  laid,  and  the  clover  is  growing  through 
and  over  it,  and  when  the  pickles  are  falling  from 
the  stalk,  all  of  which  I  have  seen,  such  neglect 
must  bring  loss,  and  they  are  "  cheap  of  it."  Un- 
necessary delay  in  cutting  is  particularly  injurious, 
when  it  is  the  system  to  sow  clover  with  it,  as  the 
longer  the  grass  is,  the  longer  it  takes  to  dry  for 
carrying. 

As  to  oats  there  is  great  room  for  amendment. 
In  East  Lothian  I  once  happened  to  go  I'ound  a 
large  field,  apparently  quite  yellow,  and  on  asking 
why  it  was  not  cut  in  such  fine  weather,  I  was 
told  to  observe  that,  at  the  bottom  of  the  furrow, 
there  was  still  some  rather  greenish,  a  mere 
soiipfon — perhaps  one  stalk  in  a  hundred.  I  said 
I  should  not  like  to  risk  the  loss  of  the  ninety-nine 
for  the  chance  of  adding  the  hundredth,  and  worst ; 
and  that  very  night  there  was  a  thunder-storm, 
which  impressed  upon  me,  and  probably  upon  the 
lady  and  her  grieve,  that  their's  is  not  a  profitable 
way  of  reckoning.  If  the  crop  ripens  unequally, 
and  a  large  majority  of  the  stalks,  or  of  the  pickles, 
be  ripe,  it  becomes  a  nice  calculation  what  should 
be  done.  If  it  be  laid,  it  nmst  be  destructive  to 
leave  it  for  the  rain  to  rot  it ;  and  if  it  be  standing 
there  is  great  risk  of  shaking.  Whenever  it  be- 
comes yellow  below  the  ear,  it  is  advisable  to  cut 
it,  as  it  will  derive  no  more  nourishment  froni  the 
ground,  and  the  ear,  iffidl,  will  ripen  and  harden 
quicker  in  the  stock  than  if  connected  with  the 
moisture  of  the  soil.  That  oats  may  be  cut  sooner 
than  is  the  general  practice,  is  evident  from  a 
singular  instance.  The  farmer  of  Stenhouse  Moor, 
where  the  Falkirk  Trysts  are  held,  is  enabled  to 
crop  half  the  ground  alternately  every  year,  because 
only  the  last  fair  requires  the  whole  extent.  One 
year  when  the  time  came  near,  he  was  in  despair; 
the  oats  were  still  so  backward,  and  even  meditated 
leaving  them  for  the  cattle  to  trample  under  foot. 
But  he  thought  better  of  it,— cut  his  green  grain, 
and  afterwards  acknowledged  he  had  never  had  a 
crop  that  mealed  so  well.  Lest  the  ear  should 
shrink,  they  shrink  from  cutting  till  they  lose  it 
altogether.  One  might  suppose  they  even  waited 
for  the  ears  to  be  fuller  than  they  can  hold.    The 
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top  pickles  are  the  largest,  and  the  first  ready,  and 
by  waiting  for  the  rest,  they  are  frequently  lost, 
owing  to  their  feeble  adhesion  to  the  parent  stem. 
The  fable  of  the  dog  with  the  piece  of  meat  in  its 
mouth,  should  not  be  forgotten — nor  the  bird  in  the 
hand — when  one  considers  that  after  the  crops  have 
gone  through  the  worst  the  winds  and  rain  can  do, 
they  have  to  sustain  the  rough  handling  of  the 
reapers  with  the  sicl<le  or  scythe,  and  the  harpoon- 
ing, and  the  tossing  of  the  pitchfork  ;  so  that  the 
field  looks  afterwards  as  if  it  had  been  sown — it  is 
surprising  that  so  much  is  ultimately  produced. 
If  the  crop  be  left  till  the  straw  whitens  and  be- 
comes brittle,  the  liability  to  dismemberment  from 
the  weather,  as  well  as  during  all  this  process,  in- 
creases, and  the  straw  itself  loses  weight  and  value, 
and  is  less  nutritious,  being  "  fashionless."  These 
are  the  consequences  of  giving  up  the  driest  and 
warmest  weather.  The  last  point  is  the  carrying. 
How  surprising-  and  erroneous  many  farmers  in 
Scotland  must  consider  an  English  report  which 
mentions  "  the  cart  almost  following  the  sickle." 
In  Scotland  the  excessive  desire  to  get  the  crop  dry, 
too  often  leads  to  its  being  soaked  till  it  sprouts. 

A  singular  instance  is  recorded  of  activity  in 
Kincardineshire  last  year.  After  being  long 
baffled  with  bad  weather,  till  the  season  became 
alarmingly  late,  there  was  a  prospect  of  more  settled 
weather  on  Sunday  the  23rd  of  October.  It  was 
accordingly  determined  to  take  advantage  of  the 
moonlight,  and  set  to  work  that  night,  a  most  un- 
usual proceeding  in  Scotland,  They  never  relaxed 
for  three  nights  and  three  days  till  all  was  secured, 
and  the  day  after  began  that  storm  of  snow,  which 
with  little  intermission  continued  till  late  in  the 
spring,  and  ruined  the  crops  in  other  places, 
where  it  was  taken  for  granted  that  the  re-action 
in  the  weather  \\oiild  be  of  sufficient  continuance 
to  serve  for  more  leisurely  proceedings. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  a  parish  in  Ross- 
shire,  the  sacrament  one  year  was  fixed  during 
harvest.  As  usual  on  such  occasions,  Thursday 
is  kept  as  a  fast  day  when  nothing  is  done  ;  and 
on  Saturday  afternoon  and  Monday  morning  there 
is  also  service,  all  this  time  the  weather  was  fine. 
On  Monday  afternoon  every  thing  was  to  begin, 
but  unfortunately  on  Tuesday  came  on  a  tract  of 
bad  weather,  which  lasted  six  weeks  to  the  infi- 
nite damage  of  the  crop.  This  injudicious  and 
unwarrantable  appointment  was  thus  most  preju- 
dicial. It  must  be  remembered  that  although  no 
operations  can  be  carried  on  upon  Sunday,  yet  if 
a  crop  be  cut  it  is  a  day  gained,  for  the  most 
rigid  Presbyterian  will  admit,  that  that  day  of 
rest  may  be  highly  useful  in  drying  it,  and  prepar- 
ing it  for  being  carried. 

In  Morayshire,  where  the  climate  used  to  be 
dry  and  early,  so  much  reliance  is  placed  on  the 
weather  being  favourable  that  there  is  great  dila- 
toiiness.  One  season  I  left  a  great  deal  of  the 
crop  out  in  that  province,  and  when  I  got  into  the 
Garioch  district  of  Aberdeenshire,  beyond  Hnntly, 
which  the  Moravians  will  admit  is  much  less  fa- 
voured, I  found  that  superior  diligence  had  almost 
cleared  the  country.  In  the  present  season 
Conachar,  a  farmer  near  Pitlochrie,  in  Atholl, 
took  the  lead  of  his  neighbours  many  days,  and 
was  weeks  before  some  of  them. 

In  West  Lothian,  some  years  ago,  the  foreman 
on  a  large  farm  begged  hard  that  the  stooks  might 
be  stacked,  but  his  master  wanted  them  to  be 
drier.  The  weather  changed  soon  after,  and  the 
crop  was  drenched  till  the  yellow  relapsed,  some 
into  green  and  some  into  black. 


When  an  opportunity  is  once  lost,  and  the  wea- 
ther, after  being  long  fine,  becomes  unsettled,  the 
danger  is  in  proportion  to  the  duration  of  the 
monsoon.  If  these  observations  be  admitted  to 
be  at  least  partly  well  founded,  I  shall  be  satisfied 
if  they  lead  to  experiments  on  a  small  scale,  by 
which  there  can  be  no  loss.  Thus,  I  anticipate 
that  at  least  the  expense,  anxiety,  injury,  and  re- 
proach of  the  harvest  being  prolonged  into  the 
winter  months  will  cease,  and  the  character  of  our 
farmers,  grain,  and  climate  be  ameliorated. 

I  shall  only  add  a  few  words  as  to  hay-making, 
in  which  we  are  wofuUy  behind.  On  the  south 
confines  of  Perthshire,  seeing  a  field  that  had  been 
cut  some  time,  and  was  quite  ruined  with  wet,  I 
asked  how  it  had  happened,  and  was  told  by  a 
neighbour  that  he,  whose  ground  was  200  feet 
higher,  had  had  his  in  stack  several  weeks.  The 
fear  of  damp  causing  it  to  heat,  leads  to  an  ex- 
posure of  such  incredible  duration,  that  perhaps 
no  season  of  drought  in  Scotland  has  ever  yet 
been  long  enough  for  it  to  escape  the  destructive 
alternations  of  wetting  and  drying  till  the  hay  is 
worn  out.  The  system  of  waiting  in  a  dry  season 
till  it  gets  a  little  rain  to  produce  a  final  growth, 
generally  ends  by  landing  it  in  a  long  series  of  bad 
weather  ;  and  the  plan  of  changing-  the  small 
heaps  into  large  ricks  in  the  field,  by  which  it  is 
held  to  be  safe,  has  the  eff'ect  of  unnecessarily  in- 
creasing the  labour,  adding  to  the  delay,  and 
withering  a  new  and  larger  surface.  Straw  well 
got  in  would  be  as  nourishing  as  hay  that  has  had 
six  weeks  of  seasoning.  If  the  seed  be  the  object, 
they  must  be  content  with  "  windlestraes"  instead 
of  hay  ;  but  if  the  hay  be  what  is  wanted,  the  late 
system  is  ruinous.  It  exhausts  the  soil,  loses  the 
longest  days  and  warmest  weather,  renders  the 
crop  less  weighty  and  nourishing,  makes  it  liable 
to  be  discoloured  and  rotted  by  wet,  occasions 
more  trouble  and  expense  in  winning  it,  makes 
the  second  crop  much  later  and  lighter,  and  sacri- 
fices the  advantage  of  the  rain  that  destroyed  its 
predecessor. 

I  trust  I  have  now  made  out  that  work  may  be 
saved  with  profit  instead  of  loss. 


Finest  and  Cheapest  Home  Made  Manure. — 
Mr.  George  Kimberley,  of  Egham,  has  recently 
communicated  the  details  of  a  new  and  apparently 
excellent  invention  of  home-made  manure.  The 
discovery  of  Mr.  Kimberley  is  a  most  important 
one,  as  every  farmei  will  be  enabled  to  make  it.  The 
following  are  the  particulars  of  Mr.  K.'s  letter : — I  am 
now  using:  a  Uquid,  which  being  mixed  with  mould 
forms  the  finest  us  well  as  the  most  economical  manure. 
This  hquid  when  sprinkled  on  cut  straw  or  weeds  of 
any  kind,  causes  a  strong  fermentation  and  decomposi- 
tion, and  in  a  fortnight  becomes  a  manure  equal  to  our 
best  horse  dung.  Where  farms  lie  at  a  distance  from  a 
town  or  large  thoroughfare,  this  new  manure  will  not 
cost  more  than  what  is  now  paid  for  the  carriage  of 
horse  dung.  The  liquid  alluded  to  may  be  made  by 
every  one  on  his  own  premises,  indeed  in  the  very  field 
in  which  he  wishes  to  use  it ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
when  the  effects  of  this  discovery  are  properly  under- 
stood and  appreciated,  it  will  cause  an  iminense  increase 
in  the  produce  of  these  kingdoms,  and  a  great  change  in 
the  practice  of  agriculture.  I  will  not  add  more  at  pre- 
sent than  to  observe,  that  in  a  very  few  weeks  I  shall  be 
happy  to  show  any  gentlemen  the  new  manure  thus 
noticed,  made  from  the  coarsest  rubbish  that  infest  our 
hedges,  as  well  as  the  mould  prepared  which  I  shall  use 
for  my  wheat  crop." 


4Xi 
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WEST    SUFFOLK    AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

On  Tuesday,  Dec.  5,  being  the  anniversary  of  the 
above  society,  the  show  of  stock  took  place  in  the 
cattle  market,  at  Bury.  There  were  about  60  gen- 
tlemen present. 

At  four  o'clock  between  50  and  60  gentlemen  sat 
down  to  an  excellent  dinner  at  the  Angel  Inn,  J.  H. 
Powell,  Esq.,  in  the  chair,  supported  by  T.  J.  Ireland, 
Esq.,  Col.  Ray,  the  Rev.D.Gwilt,  Rev.  A.  Colvile, 
Rev.  J.  Wastell,  Messrs.  Amys,  Stedman,  Rodwell, 
Shillito,  Muskett,  Browne  of  Denver,  &c.,  &c. 

The  first  toast  given  was  "  The  Queen,"  with  three 
times  three.  This  was  followed  by  "  The  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  the  County,  President  of  the  Society," 
"  The  Duke  of  Norfolk,"  "The  Marquis  of  Bristol, 
and  the  Vice-presidents,"  and  "  The  Members  for 
the  County."     (Cheers.^ 

The  Chairman  then  said,  he  would  approach  the 
general  business  of  the  day  by  giving,  "  Success  to 
the  West  Suffolk  Agricultural  Society."     {Cheers.) 

The  Chairman  observed,  that  previously  to  the 
secretary's  reading  the  arrangements  which  the  so- 
ciety completed  relative  to  the  ploughing  matches, 
the  list  of  prizes,  &c.,  he  begged  leave  to  propose 
the  healths  of  "  The  Successful  Exhibitors  of  Stock," 
and  in  doing  so,  he  must  congratulate  the  society  on 
the  very  excellent  exhibition  shewn  in  the  market 
that  day,  and  on  the  improvement  both  in  quantity 
and  quality  on  the  display  of  last  year.  (Hear.)  He 
begged  to  propose  "  The  healths  of  Messrs.  Shillito, 
Nunn,  Roper,  Adams,  and  the  rest  of  those  gentle- 
men who  had  been  successful  candidates  for  the 
prizes  of  the  society."    (Cheers.) 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  Beeton)  then  read  the  list  of 
prizes. 

To  the  owner  of  the  best  pen  of  five  fat  South-     £, 
down  shearling  wethers  (Mr.  Shillito,  Bar- 
row^ a  silver  cup,  value •       3 

To  the  owner  of  the  best  pen  of  five  fat  shearling 
wethers  of  any  other  breed  (Mr.  W.  Adams, 

Barton)  ditto  ditto 3 

To  the  owner  of  the  best  fat  ox,  a  Highland 

Scot  (Mr.  F.  Nunn,  Bury)  ditto 5 

To  the  owner  of  the  second-best  fat  ox  (Mr, 

Roper,  Lackford)  ditto 3 

To  the  owner  of  the  best  fat  hog  (Col.  Rush- 

brooke,  M.P.) 2 

To  the  owner  of  the  second-best  fat  hog  (Mr. 

Shillito) 1 

The  new  arrangement  for  the  ploughing  matches 
were  then  read,  and  the  names  of  the  intended 
judges. 

The  Chairman — As  it  is  the  expectation,  as  well 
as  wish,  that  instruction  should  be  blended  with 
festivity  on  this  occasion,  I  hope  that  any  gentleman 
present,  who  can  afford  us  information  with  respect 
to  farming  operations,  or  the  breed  of  stock,  will 
favour  the  company  with  it. 

Mr.  Shillito  (of  Barrow),  as  one  of  the  successful 
exhibitors  of  stock,  begged  to  return  the  meeting 
many  thanks  for  the  compliment  paid  him  in  drinking 
his  health.  As  the  Chairman  had  said  that  it  was 
the  wish  of  the  meeting  to  receive  any  information 
respecting  the  breed  of  stock  possessed  by  any  gen- 
tleman, he  should  be  happy  to  give  his  experience 
on  the  course  he  had  always  followed  in  rearing  and 
fatting,  and  found  the  best.  If,  therefore,  he  could 
throw  any  light  upon  the  subject  he  should  feel 
highly  gratified.  (Hear.)  The  first  step  of  importance, 
in  his  opinion,  was  to  obtain  a  good  sort  of  animal, 
an  animal  that  would  carry  quality  as  well  as  quan  ■ 
tity,  meat  aa  well  as  size.    The  next  step  was  its 


proper  feeding,  and  to  this  last  point  he  had  paid 
much  attention.    One  thing  to  which  especial  notice 
should  be  paid,  was  the  quantity  of  food  given  to 
animals.    It  was  a  maxim  with  some  breeders  to  give 
them  food  in  large  quantities,  to  gorge  them.    That, 
however,  was  decidedly  wrong.     On  the  contrary,  be 
careful  not  to  furnish  them  with  too  much,  or,   in 
plain  terms,  more  than  the  animal  could  thrive  as 
well  as  fat  upon.     (Hear.)     Again,  it  was  necessary 
that  the  animal  should  have  a  variety  of  food,  for  he 
had  seen  that,  if  breeders  went  on  feeding  with  one 
kind,  the  stomach  got  cloyed.     As  soon  as  he  saw 
that  taking  place  in  his  own  beasts,  he  immediately 
changed  the  food.     The  proper  mode  of  feeding  was 
to  court  the  healthy  appetite  by  a  proper  change  of 
wholesome  food.     Whenever  he  walked  through  his 
yard  and  found  an  animal  not  taking  sustenance  in 
proper   quantities,   he  had  him  instantly  removed 
from  the  rest,  until  the  appetite  was  restored.    With 
regard  to  the  food  most  proper  to  use,  his  opinion 
was,  that  if  oil-cake  could  be  obtained  pttre  it  was 
the  best,  or  at  any  rate,  as  good  fattening  as  could 
be  used.     But  unfortunately  pure  oil-cake  was  sel- 
dom to  be  obtained.     (Hear.)     It  was  true  there  was 
an  abundant  supply  of  something  called  oil-cake  to 
be  purchased,  but  the  fact  was,  that  its  component 
parts  were  not  known.     (Hear,  hear.)     The  agricul- 
turist obtained  some  hard  substance  made  into  a  kind 
of  mortar — (a  laugh) — which  was    called  oil-cake, 
but  it  was  as  much  like  anything  else,  and  had  no 
property  in   common   with   it.      If,   therefore,   the 
farmer  was  a  friend  to  himself,  he  thought  the  pre- 
ferable mode  of  fatting  was  to  feed  the  animal  with 
the  good  and  clean  produce  of  his  own  farms.  (Hear.) 
When  he  found  that  in  Bury  market,  he  could  pur- 
chase beans  at  l5s.  and  barley  at  13s. — (a  voice — aye, 
for  less  than  that,) — he  would  say   decidedly,  feed 
with  farm  produce.    His  mind  was  quite  made  up, 
that  if  he  were  bound  to  feed  a  beast  for  a  prize,  he 
would  stick  to  corn  in  preference  to  cake,  for  inde- 
pendently of  the  cheapness  of  the  one,  they  did  not 
know  the  composition  of  the  other ;  and,  besides  the 
advantage  of  knowing  what  they  were  consuming, 
feeding   stock  with  corn  was  also  beneficial  to  the 
farmer,  as  it  was  creating  a  market  for  his  own  pro- 
duce.    (Hear.)     His  observations  with  regard  to  the 
feeding  of  an  animal,  he  trusted  had  been  explicit. 
Another  matter  to  which  the  attention  of  the  breeder 
should  be  directed,  was  the  quantity  of  water  given 
to  a  beast.     Every  animal  should  be  allowed  to  drink 
at  least  two  or  three  times  each  day,  if  it  had  not 
water  always  at  command.    As  he  had  nothing  to 
conceal  with  regard  to  his  mode  of  fatting,  he  should 
be  glad  to  give  his  neighbours  more  particular  infor- 
mation   with  respect  to  the  treatment  of  his  own 
animals,  if  they  required   it,  and  should  feel  it  a 
pleasure  to  impart  any  thing  they  might  wish  to 
know,  personally  if  they  would  pay  him  and  his  farm 
a   visit.    (Hear.)      There  was  another  subject  on 
which  he  would  offer  a  few  observations,  if  be  were 
not  intruding  on  the  time  of  the  meeting.     (Go  on.) 
It  was  with   respect   to  manures,  and  the  mode  of 
saving  them.    The  modern  agriculturists,  he  thought, 
did  not  pay  sufficient  attention  to  the  manures  made 
in  the  fold-yard.     Sometimes  he  had  been  asked  how 
his  fatting  animals  paid  him  for  the  trouble  of  pro- 
ducing them.     This,  however,  could  not  be  answered 
by  a  mere  reference  to  the  sum  he  obtained  for  them 
by  sale,  but  there  was  a  variety  of  circumstances  to 
be  considered  before  the  question  could  be  answered 
properly.     For  instance — the  quantity  of  manure  ob- 
tained from  them  was  one — not  wet  straw  but  good 
manure.    There  was  another  thing  which  required 
attention.    When  the  manure  was  carried  from  the 
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fold-yard  into  the  fields,  it  was  suflfered  to  lie  in  a 
huge  heap  for  a  long  time — so  long,  indeed,  that 
before  it  was  spread  on  the  land  its  qualities  had 
perished.  He  was  aware  that  it  required  a  certain 
time  for  fermentation  to  take  place,  but  it  was  fre- 
quently left  until  such  fermentation  had  passed  off. 
It  was  his  practice  as  soon  as  the  heaps  were  raised 
on  the  field  to  throw  a  quantity  of  mould  upon  it,  and 
thus  prevent  evaporation  taking  place  too  rapidly. 
Proper  attention  ought  also  to  le  paid  to  the  draining 
of  the  fold-yard.  The  produce  saved  was  now  in  ten 
instances  out  of  twelve  lost.  It  would  be  advisable 
when  the  yard  had  a  fall,  to  establish  conveniences 
for  catching  it,  and  then  convey  it  to  the  lands.  In 
France  and  the  Netherlands  they  were  extremely 
careful  of  preserving  this  liquid  manure,  and  the 
peasants  might  be  seen  carrying  it  out  to  the  fields 
and  giving  each  plant  a  proper  proportion.  In  his 
opinion  the  manufacture  of  good  manure  was  a  duty 
which  every  farmer  not  only  owed  to  himself  but 
also  to  his  landlord.  (Hear.)  There  were  many 
gentlemen  in  the  room  doubtless  more  enlightened 
than  himself  in  farming  matters,  but  he  was  sure 
they  would  all  agree  with  him  in  saying  that  there 
was  not  suificient  attention  paid  to  apportioning 
the  proper  quantities  of  manure  on  particular  lands. 
On  some  of  the  best  land  some  farmers  frequently 
placed  a  heavy  layer  of  manure,  and  which  had  the 
effect  of  throwing  down  the  crop — or  rather  of  re- 
pressing it — than  increasing  it.  (Hear.)  There 
was  he  must  say  a  great  want  of  attention  with  regard 
to  this  matter,  and  he  trusted  that  agriculturists 
would  make  the  proportion  of  manuring  on  different 
lands  a  deeper  study  than  they  had  hitherto  done. 
(Applause.) 

The  Secretary  then  informed  the  meeting  that  the 
prizes  of  the  day  would  not  be  distributed  until  the 
next  autumnal  meeting. 

Mr.  Shillito  rose  again  and  observed,  that  he  had 
forgotten  to  say  that  in  his  opinion  great  injury  had 
arisen  to  flocks  hj  allowing  the  shepherds  to 
overfeed  the  sheep,  on  their  going  first  upon  a 
piece  of  turnips.  He  had  seen  the  animals  quite 
blown  by  such  a  practice,  and  he  was  confident,  that 
in  the  case  of  ewes  with  lamb,  as  it  produced  ex- 
treme pain,  it  must  tend  very  much  to  render  their 
offspring  liable  to  accident. 

"  The  Unsuccessful  Candidates." 
Mr.  Gayford  (Rymer)  said,  that  he  should  have 
been  very  glad  to  have  returned  his  thanks  as  a  suc- 
cessful candidate.  (A  laugh.)  He  was  extremely 
glad  to  hear  of  the  improvement  of  the  society,  and 
certainly,  it  was  better  to  have  been  an  unsuccessful 
candidate  this  year,  than  a  successful  candidate  last 
year, — speaking  as  he  did  with  reference  to  the  qua- 
lity and  quantity  of  the  stock  exhibited  at  each 
period.  (Hear.)  He  approved  very  much  of  the 
observations  made  by  Mr.  Shillito,  both  with  re- 
ference to  the  feeding  of  stock,  and  also  the  treat- 
ment of  manures.  Mr.  Gayford  then  said  that  being- 
ambitious  of  being  a  good  farmer,  he  had  recently 
taken  a  tour  in  the  North  of  England,  for  the  purpose 
of  seeing  the  Scotch  mode  of  agriculture,  and  he 
must  in  truth  say  that  the  Scotch  farmers  were  con- 
siderably before  those  of  Suffolk.  (Hear.)  Nor 
were  they  superior  only  as  regarded  their  mode  of 
tillage,  but  with  respect  to  everything  relating  to 
agriculture.  As  regarded  their  societies,  for  instance, 
not  only  did  they  give  prizes  to  successful  exhi- 
bitors of  animals,  but  for  inventions  also,  and  they 
possessed  museums  containing  all  kinds  of  imple- 
ments, and  models  of  implements  and  machines. 
They  preserved  the  different  varieties  of  grain, 
and     they     possessed    specimens     of    the    flower, 


the  ripened  ear  —  the  straw  of  all  of  them, 
and  were  acquainted  with  the  kind  of  soils  most 
suitable  for  the  successful  productions  of  each 
variety.  (Hear,  hear.)  They  even  went  so  far  as  to 
collect  specimens  of  all  the  soils  themselves — not 
only  the  upper  but  the  subsoils.  In  order  to  grow 
corn  in  a  profitable  manner  for  the  farmer,  it  was 
necessary  that  the  ground  in  which  it  was  sown 
should  contain  four  gases.  (Hear.)  Now  he  (Mr. 
Gayford)  knew  nothing  of  these  gases,  nor  was  he 
acquainted  where  he  could  obtain  intelligence  re- 
specting them,  but  the  Scotch  farmers  employed  a 
chemist,  who  understood  the  matter,  and  by  sending 
a  specimen  of  the  soil  about  to  be  sown  to  him,  he 
would  at  a  moderate  charge  give  the  requisite  in- 
formation with  regard  to  the  existence  of  these  gases 
in  the  earth.  With  the  English  farmer  however, 
nothing  of  this  kind  was  done — he  went  and  scattered 
the  seed  upon  the  land,  and  whether  the  soil  was  fit 
to  receive  it  or  not,  was  as  it  happened^it  was  all 
guess  work.  (A  laugh.)  He  however,  should  not 
be  satisfied,  until  he  found  the  societies  of  this  part 
of  the  kingdom  following  the  example  of  the  Scotch, 
nor  until  their  rich  neighbours  obtained,  through  the 
agricultural  chemist,  a  proper  analysis  of  the  land. 
If  their  landlords  did  this  for  them,  the  farmer  would 
be  able  to  give  them  better  rents.  (Hear.)  He  last 
year  travelled  from  London,  in  the  same  coach  with 
]Mr.  Harvey  a  respectable  tradesman  of  Bury;  who  did 
not  know  who  he  (Mr.  Gayford)  was,  and  so  he  asked 
him  how  trade  was  ?  Never  better,  was  the  reply. 
How  was  that?  Why,  because  agriculture  was  in  a 
prosperous  condition.  (Hear.J  And  so  it  was — 
for  wheat  had  risen  from  17s.  to  30s.  a  bag.  He  was 
glad  to  see  so  many  Bury  tradesmen  around  him. 
Mr.  Harvey  had  said  that  Burv  was  dependent  en- 
tirely on  agriculture  for  its  prosperity,  and  doubtless, 
those  who  were  there  that  day  knew  that  as  well  as 
Mr.  Harvey.     (Hear,  hear.) 

"  The  Judges  of  Stock." 

Mr.  G.  Steadman  (Rickenhall^  returned  thanks. 
He  was  glad  to  find  that  the  stock  exhibited  for 
prizes  that  day,  was  not  only  greater  in  number,  but 
incalculably  more  valuable  than  the  stock  of  last  year. 
(Hear.)  The  extra  stock  was  also  of  great  value. 
If  he  particularized,  he  was  bound  to  speak  in  the 
highest  terms  of  the  pen  of  Southdown  sheep,  shewn 
by  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  next  to  his 
Grace,  he  must  mention  the  beautiful  Alderney  cows 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Muskett.  They  were  the  most 
beautiful  animals  he  ever  saw  of  the  breed.  There 
were  also  many  other  animals  at  the  show  which  were 
worthy  of  notice.  He  certainly  did  not  expect  to  see 
so  good  an  exhibition  as  he  had  seen  that  morning, 
and  he  could  assure  the  meeting,  that  it  was  a  great 
gratification  to  him,  as  doubtless  it  was  to  every 
other  member  of  the  association  present.     (Hear.) 

"  The  Members  for  the  Borough."     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Amos  said  that  both  himself  and  fellow 
Judges  experienced  much  difficulty  in  arriving  at  a 
decision  upon  the  merits  of  the  different  animals, 
where  all  were  so  excellent.  (Hear.)  If  it  could 
be  carried  into  practice,  he  wished  that  the  society 
should  award  a  prize  at  their  next  meeting,  for  each 
breed  of  animal — such  as  a  prize  for  the  best  Devon, 
or  the  best  short-horn,  as  he  found  that  selecting  the 
best  animal  from  among  many  varieties  was  a  diffi- 
cult task.  The  circumstance  of  a  prize  being  given 
for  the  best  specimen  of  a  distinct  breed,  would  also 
bring  a  number  of  exhibitors  for  each  prize.  (Hear.) 
Mr.  Amos  stated  some  objections  which  he  held  to 
Mr.  Shillito's  observations  upon  manures.  He  also 
observed,  with  reference  to  the  feeding  of  cattle,  that 
he  had  found  the  use  of  salt  a  great  benefit.    If  the 
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salt  was  laid  in  lumps  in  the  field,  and  the  animal 
allowed  to  lick  it  the  practice  would  be  found  a  peculiar 
benefit.  It  would  of  course  be  necessary  that  it 
should  be  kept  from  milch  animals.  Such  a  plan  was 
very  different  to  salting  the  hay  upon  which  beasts 
were  fed,  and  had  a  very  different  effect.  He  had 
seen  a  quantity  of  bullocks  which  had  been  fed  on 
salted  hay,  contrasted  with  others  that  had  been 
suffered  to  lick  thelumps,inthe  mode  he  had  spoken 
of,  and  the  difference  was  very  apparent.  Those 
animals  which  had  been  fed  upon  the  salted  pro- 
vender were  rough  and  loose  in  the  skin,  but  those 
which  had  taken  tlie  salt  from  the  pastures,  were 
smooth  and  fresh  in  their  coat. 

"  Colonel  Ray,  Hon.  Secretary  to  the  Association." 
(Much  applause, ) 

Colonel  Ray  said,  that  he  felt  highly  flattered  by 
the  kind  manner  in  which  his  health  had  been  drunk. 
The  post  of  Hon.  Secretary,  however,  which  he  held 
was  unattended  with  any  kind  of  trouble  to  him,  and 
therefore  he  must  sa)"-  he  did  not  deserve  the  notice 
which  had  been  given  to  his  name.  He  had  a  most 
excellent  assistant  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Beeton,  the 
Secretary,  who  took  all  the  trouble  off  his  hands,  and 
of  the  ability  possessed  by  that  gentleman  for  his 
office,  they  had  ample  demonstration  in  the  arrange- 
ments of  that  day.  (Hear.)  He  would  only  say, 
that  it  would  give  him  great  pleasure  to  be  service- 
able at  any  time  to  the  society. 

The  Chairman. — He  was  sure  that  the  company 
had  as  much  at  heart  the  well-being  of  the  sister 
associations,  as  their  own,  and  he  should  therefore 
propose  "  Prosperity  to  the  Saffron  Walden  Agri- 
cultural Association,  associating  with  that  toast  the 
name  of  Mr.  Gwilt." 

Mr.  Gwilt  ('Icklingham)  returned  thanks,  and  ob- 
served that  the  Saffron  Walden  Society  was  ex- 
tremely flourishing.  He  bore  testimony  relative  to 
the  great  care  taken  on  the  Continent  of  the  liquid 
manure  gathered  from  the  folds,  and  particularly  in 
the  low  countries.  All  the  beasts  in  that  part  of  the 
world  were  fed  in  stalls,  each  stall  having  a  reservoir 
for  the  accumulation  of  the  liquid  manure,  of  which 
mention  had  been  made.  He  was  happy  in  being 
able  to  communicate  that  Captain  Rudkin's  appara- 
tus had  been  found  fully  competent  to  perform  the 
results  which  its  talented  inventor  had  promised  for 
it  (hear),  and  the  high  character  given  to  its  powers 
by  Dr.  Birkbeck  were  fully  realized.  A  meeting- 
would  be  shortly  called  in  the  metropolis  to  report 
upon  the  invention.  The  distillers — the  lionest  dis- 
tillers he  meant — were  delighted  with  the  success  of 
the  experiment,  for  the  instrument  would  enable 
them  to  compete  with  that  system  of  illicit  distillation 
which  so  largely  prevailed.  As  Captain  Rudkin's 
apparatus  would  put  a  large  sum  of  money  into  the 
hands  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  he  hoped 
that  thai  Minister  would  feel  himself  able,  and  be  in- 
clined, to  do  something  in  return  for  the  good  of  the 
agriculturists.  (Hear.)  He  trusted  also  that  the 
poor  man,  who  spent  his  days  in  the  occupation 
of  cultivating  barley,  would  now  have  it  in  his 
power  to  use  a  little  of  the  malt  prepared  from  it. 
(Hear.) 

Colonel  Rav  gave  "  the  health  of  the  Chairman, 
J.  H.  Powell,  Esq." 

The  Chairman  said,  that  he  really  felt  highly 
flattered  by  the  attention  which  had  been  paid  to  his 
name.  He  wished  that  his  small  knowledge  of  agri- 
culture could  have  enabled  him  to  impart  some  in- 
formation respecting  its  details  to  the  meeting.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  his  small  experience  prevented 
him  entering  upon  the  subject.      Nevertheless,  he 


could  assure  the  meeting  he  had  the  success  of  agri- 
culture most  sincerely  at  heart,  and  all  he  possessed 
was  derived  from  land.  In  conclusion,  he  would 
propose  the  health  of  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese,  and 
particularly  those  clergymen  who  had  favoured  the 
meeting  with  their  company. 

The  Rev.  A.  A.  Colville  returned  thanks,  nd 
recommended  the  adoption  of  a  plan  which  he  thought 
would  extensively  carry  out  the  objects  of  the  So- 
ciety. He  conceived  that  if  a  room  were  hired,  and 
the  nucleus  of  an  agricultural  museum  formed,  that 
it  would  tend  to  bring  scientific  enquiry  to  the  aid 
of  agriculture.  Lectures  might  also  be  delivered, 
and  a  medium  of  communication  between  the  other 
parts  of  the  county  ke[)t  up,  which  would  tend 
much  to  the  benefit  of  all. 

"  The  East  Suffolk  Agricultural  Association." 

Mr.  Amos  returned  thanks. 

"  The  South  Suffolk  Association." 

"  Mr.  Beeton,  our  worthy  Secretarj^" 

Mr.  Beeton  returned  thanks,  and  observed  that  he 
felt  himself  much  indebted  for  tlia  handsome  manner 
in  which  Colonel  Ray  had  spoken  of  his  efforts. 
Speaking  of  the  Society,  he  remarked  that  be  thought 
the  mode  that  day  introduced,  of  selling  the  stock 
by  auction,  would  have  the  effect  of  bringing  a  large 
quantit}^  to  the  exhibition  next  year,  as  the  sale  had 
been  extremely  successful,  and  very  high  prices  had 
been  obtained.  One  instance  he  would  quote  in 
support  of  his  views.  A  gentleman,  who  had 
brought  stock,  was  asked  by  him  (the  secretary)  to 
put  his  animal  up  at  auction  with  the  others  intended 
to  be  sold  by  the  owners.  He  replied,  "  If  I  do,  I 
shall  buy  it  in."  The  animal  was,  however,  put  up 
to  the  hammer,  but  although  the  gentleman  bid  price 
after  price,  it  was  yet  knocked  down  to  another  per- 
son, so  well  was  the  animal  appreciated.  (A  laugh.) 
Mr.  Beeton  then  stated  the  good  effect  which  the 
prizes  of  the  society  to  labourers  had  produced,  and 
quoted  an  instance  of  a  poor  man  living  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood CEldred,  of  Whepstead)  who  was  so  con- 
cerned for  the  loss  of  the  tablet  which  detailed  his 
having  obtained  a  prize  from  the  association,  and 
which  was  burnt  in  a  fire  which  broke  out  in  his  cot- 
tage, that  nothing  could  exceed  his  anxiety  to  ob- 
tain another. 

"  The  West  Norfolk  Association." 

Mr.  Brown  returned  thanks. 

"  The  Mayor  and  Town  Council  of  Bury,  and 
many  thanks  to  them  for  the  use  of  the  cattle  mar- 
ket." 

Mr.  J.  Ridley  returned  thanks,  and  regretted  his 
inability  adequately  to  do  so.  He  assured  every  one 
present,  that  it  was  the  wish  and  endeavour  of  the 
Council  to  do  all  they  could  do  for  the  benefit  and 
accommodation  of  the  agricultural  interest.  Great 
improvement  had  been  made  in  the  cattle  market, 
which  had  proved  of  advantage  to  the  town  and 
neighbourhood.  There  was  now  a  proposition  to 
enlarge  the  market,  and  he  trusted  that  it  would 
soon  be  carried  into  effect,  and  render  it  the  best  and 
most  convenient  place  of  the  kind  in  this  part  of  the 
kingdom,  for  the  stand  and  sale  of  cattle. 

A  conversation  then  ensued  between  Mr.  Mus- 
kett,  Mr.  Steadman,  Mr.  Denton,  (Steward  to  Col. 
Rushbroke)  Mr.  James  Lee,  Mr.  Gwilt,  Mr.  Gay- 
ford,  and  others,  upon  the  breed  of  cattle,  the  cutting 
of  turnips,  the  nature  of  Italian  grass  as  feed  in  win- 
ter and  spring,  which  extended  to  a  considerable 
length.  Several  other  toasts  were  also  drank  pre- 
viously to  the  separation  of  th  j  meeting. 
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ARUNDEL. 

The  annual  Christmas  Fat  Stock  Show  at  Arundel 
took  place  on  Tuesday,  Dec.  5.  There  was  a'pretty 
good  attendance  of  buyers  at  the  market.  The  cattle 
exhibited  were  fully  equal  to  any  previously  shown 
here.  After  the  show  a  party  of  200  agriculturists 
and  others  sat  down  to  an  excellent  dinner  provided 
by  Mr.  Flood  at  the  Norfolk  Hotel,— the  Earl  of 
Surrey,  M.P.  in  the  chair,  supported  by  his  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Richmond,  Lord  Fitzalan,  M.P.,  Sir  R. 
Hunter,  Rev.  Messrs.  Greene,  Nourse,  Perry,  W. 
Gratwicke,  E.  Gibbon,  T.  Evans,  Esq.,  &c.  The 
usual  loyal  toasts  having  been  given,  the  Chairman 
announced  the  awards  of  prizes,  as  follows  :  — 

Plate  of  the  value  of  10/.  to  the  owner  of  the  best 
fat  ox,  without  restriction  as  to  ieeding,  the  gift  of 
his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  awarded  to  the 
Duke  ;  but  he  not  taking  the  prize,  it  was  given  to 
Mr.  John  Drewitt  of  Peppering. 

Plate  of  the  value  of  lOL  to  the  owner  of  the  best 
fat  ox,  fed  on  succulent  food  only,  the  gift  of  the 
Corporation  of  the  Borough  of  Arundel,  to  Mr.  W. 
Newland  of  Tortington. 

Plate  of  the  value  of  10/.  to  the  owner  of  the  best 
fat  steer  under  five  years  old,  without  restriction  as 
to  feeding,  the  gift  of  Lord  Fitzalan,  M.P.,  to  Mr. 
John  West  Heasman  of  Angmering. 

Plate  of  the  value  of  10/.  to  the  owner  of  the  best 
fat  Sussex  steer  under  five  years  old,  fed  on  succu- 
lent food  only,  the  gift  of  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  to  Mr. 
Thomas  Chatfield  of  Greatham. 

Plate  of  the  value  of  Tl.  to  the  owner  of  the  best 
fat  Welch  runt,  without  restriction  as  to  feeding,  to 
Mr.  John  Neald  of  Coldwakham. 

Plate  of  the  value  of  51.  to  the  owner  of  the  best 
fat  Welch  runt,  without  restricton  as  to  feeding,  to 
Mr.  Thomas,  Duke  of  Leominster. 

Plate  of  the  value  of  51.  to  the  owner  of  the  best 
fat  Scotch  runt,  without  restriction  has  to  feeding,  to 
Mr.  John  Harwood  of  Amberly  Castle. 

Plate  of  the  yalue  of  71.  to  the  owner  of  the  best 
fat  cow,  five  years  old  or  upwards,  bred  in  Sussex, 
without  restriction  as  to  feeding,  the  gift  of  the 
tradesmen  of  Arundel,  to  Mr.  John  Cole  Tompkins 
(Loud  Cheers.) 

Plate  of  the  value  of  71.  to  the  owner  of  the  best 
fat  open  heifer,  under  five  years  old,  bred  in  Sussex, 
without  restriction  as  to  feeding,  the  gift  of  the 
tradesmen  of  Arundel,  awarded  to  Mr  Harwood,  but 
having  received  one  prize,  he  was  restricted  from 
receiving  a  second,  and  therefore  the  plate  was 
given  to  no  one. 

Plate  of  the  value  of  51.  to  the  owner  of  the  best 
fat  open  heifer,  under  five  years  old,  bred  in  Sussex, 
fed  on  succulent  food  only,  the  gift  of  the  tradesmen 
of  Arundel,  to  Mr.  G.  Penfold  of  Wiggenbolt. 

Plate  of  the  value  of  5/.  to  the  owner  of  the  best 
pen  of  five  full-mouthed  or  six-tooth  fat  South  Down 
wether  sheep,  bred  in  Sussex,  without  restriction  as 
to  feeding,  the  gift  of  the  tradesmen  of  Arundel,  to 
Mr.  William  Newland  of  Tortington. 

[Mr.  Gains  explained  that  Mr.  Hawkins  was  cer- 
tainly entitled  to  the  cup;  but  in  consequence  of  some 
informality,  he  could  not  receive  it.  The  next  best 
pen  was  the  Duke  of  Richmond's;  but  as  his  Grace 
did  not  receive  prizes,  the  premium  came  to  Mr. 
Newland.] 

Plate  of  the  value  of  5/.  to  the  owner  of  the  best 
pen  of  five  four-tooth  fat  vv-ether  sheep,  of  any  de- 
scription, fed  on  succulent  food  only,  the  gift  of  the 
tradesmen  of  Arundel,  to  Miss  Bushby  of  Goring. 

Plate  of  the  value  of  51.  to  the  owner  of  the  best 
pen  of  five  two-tootb  fat  South  Down  wether  sheep, 


without  restriction  as  to  feeding,  to  Mr.  John  Duke 
of  Courtwick. 

Plate  of  the  value  of  51.  to  the  owner  of  the  best 
pen  of  five  fat  ewes  of  any  description,  each  having 
brought  up  a  lamb  since  December  1,  1836,  without 
restriction  as  to  feeding,  to  Mr.  Upton  of  Binstead. 

Plate  of  the  value  of  51.  to  the  owner  of  the  best 
pen  of  five  fat  South  Down  ewes,  each  having 
brought  up  a  lamb  since  December  1,  1836,  without 
restriction  as  to  feeding,  to  Mr.  Thomas  Duke  of 
Leominster. 

After  the  declaration  of  the  awards  several  other 
toasts  were  given,  among  which  were  the  health  of 
the  Duke  of  Nc>rfolk,  the  health  of  the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  the  Magistrates  of  Sussex,  &c. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond,  in  returning  thanks,  said 
he  could  assure  them  that  he  felt  it  to  be  a  duty 
which  be  owed  not  only  to  them  and  to  the  county, 
but  to  the  empire  at  large,  to  give  his  most  earnest, 
but  humble  support  to  associations  like  this.  The 
agricultural  associations  had  conferred  great  benefit 
upon  society  at  large  ;  it  was  only  by  bringing  their 
own  stock  to  the  show  field  and  comparing  them 
with  the  stock  of  others  that  they  were  enabled  to 
know  the  demerits  of  their  own.  From  these  asso- 
ciations had  emanated  those  which  had  been  insti- 
tuted for  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  labourers, 
"  those  institutions,"  said  his  grace,  "  which  show 
to  the  labouring  classes  that  we  are  deeply  sensible 
of  their  exertions,  and  that  we  are  anxious  and 
eager  to  reward  their  meritorious  conduct.  But, 
gentlemen,  these  associations,  in  my  humble  opinion, 
have  beeii  of  great  service  in  another  point  of  view  ; 
they  have  given  tacilities  for  the  landowners  and 
land  occupiers  meeting  together  and  cementing  that 
bond  of  mutual  friendship,  goodwill,  and  esteem, 
which  cannot  be  disunited  without  injury  to  the 
comfort,  welfare,  and  prosperity  of  both  the  landlord 
and  tenant." 

The  Stewards  on  this  occasion  were  Messrs.  Hal- 
sted  of  Walberton,  G.  Boniface  of  Ford,  and  C.New 
of  Arundel  ;  and  the  Judges,  Messrs.  Gain  of  Port- 
sea,  Harmer  of  Brighton,  and  Mundy  of  Petersfield. 

Mr.  G.  Turner,  butcher,  of  Arundel,  bought  Mr. 
Newland's  prize  bullock ;  and  Mr.  W.  Daws  of 
Arundel,  purchased  Mr.  Tomkins'  five  year  old  cow. 


CHICHESTER. 


The  annual  Christmas  Show  of  fat  stock  took  place 
on  Wednesday,  December  6.  After  the  show  about 
200  persons  sat  down  to  dinner  at  tlie  Swan  Inn  ;  the 
Duke  of  Richmond  in  the  chair.  Tiie  cloth  having 
been  removed  and  the  usual  loyal  toasts  proposed, 
the  Chairman  declared  the  award  of  the  premiums  as 
follow  : — 

Class  1. — Oxen  or  Steers — A  premium  of  lOL  to 
the  feeder  of  the  best  ox  or  steer  of  any  breed,  that 
shall  not  have  had  any  cake,  corn,  meal,  seeds,  dis- 
tillery wash,  or  grains,  before  the  1st  August,  1837, 
the  gift  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Richmond. — Mr. 
Ayling,  Liss,  near  Petersfield. 

2. — Oxen  or  Steers — A  premium  of  10/.  to  the 
feeder  of  the  best  fat  ox  or  steer  of  any  breed,  fed  on 
succulent  food  only,  the  gift  of  the  Earl  of  Surrey. — 
Mr.  Ring,  near  Petersfield. 

3. — Runts — A  premium  of  10/.  to  the  feeder  of 
the  best  fat  runt  fed  on  succulent  food  only,  the  gift 
of  Lord  G.  Lennox. — Mr.  John  Neale. 

4. — Steers—  A  premium  of  7/.  to  the  feeder  of  the 
best  fat  steer  under  four  years  of  age,  fed  on  sue- 
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culent  food  only,  the  gift  of  Lord  A.  Lennox. — Mr. 
John  Ayling. 

Welsh  runts  are  not  qualified  to  be  shown  in 
Classes  No.  1,  2,  and  4. 

5. — Fattened  Cows  or  Heifers — A  premium  of 
8/.  to  the  feeder  of  the  best  fat  cow  or  heifer  (Free- 
marting  and  spayed  heifers  are  not  qualified)  that 
shall  not  have  had  any  corn,  cake,  meal,  seeds,  dis- 
tillery wash,  or  grains,  before  the  1st  August,  1837, 
the  gift  of  the  inkeepers. — Same,  but  having  received 
another  prize,  not  eligible :  and  in  consequence 
awarded  to  Mr.  William  Boxall,  of  Stopham,  near 
Pulborough. 

6. — A  premium  of  10/.  to  the  feeder  of  the  best  pen 
of  three  full-mouth  or  six-tooth  fat  Southdown  wether 
sheep,  without  restrictions  as  to  feeding,  the  gift  of 
J.  A.  Smith,  Esq.— Mr.  Wm.  Upton. 

7. — A  premium  of  81,  to  the  feeder  of  the  best  pen 
of  three  four-tooth  fat  Southdown  wether  sheep,  that 
shall  not  have  had  any  cake,  corn,  meal  or  seeds, 
before  the  1st  August,  1837,  the  gift  of  the  trades- 
men of  Chichester. — Mr.  H.  Upton,  of  Oving. 

8, — A  premium  of  8L  to  the  feeder  of  the  best  pen 
of  three  two-tooth  fat  Southdown  wether  sheep,  that 
shall  not  have  had  any  cake,  corn,  meal  or  seeds, 
before  tbe  1st  of  August,  1837,  the  gift  of  the  trades- 
men of  Chichester. — Mr.  Walter  Calhoun. 

9. — A  premium  of  81.  to  the  feeder  of  the  best  pen 
of  three  fat  Southdown  ewes,  each  having  brought  up 
a  lamb  since  the  1st  December,  1836,  without  re- 
strictions as  to  feeding,  the  gift  of  the  tradesmen  of 
Chichester.— Mr.  Walter  Colhoun. 

10. — A  premium  of  8Z.  to  the  feeder  of  the  best  pen 
of  three  fat  ewes  of  any  description,  each  having 
brought  up  a  lamb  since  1st  December,  1836,  without 
restrictions  as  to  feeding,  the  gift  of  the  tradesmen  of 
Chichester. — Mr.  A.  Upton. 

11. — A  premium  of  lOL  to  tbe  breeder  of  the  best 
pen  of  ten  Southdown  six-tooth  ewes  which  brought 
up  a  lamb  in  1837,  the  quality  of  the  wool,  and  the 
completeness  of  the  animals  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. The  ewes  are  to  remain  in  the  flock  and 
to  be  folded  till  within  one  month  of  the  show. — Mr. 
AV alter  Calhoun. 

12. — A  premium  of  10/.  to  the  breeder  of  the  beet 
pen  of  ten  Southdown  four-tooth  ewes,  which  brought 
up  a  lamb  in  1837,  the  quality  of  the  wool,  and  the 
completeness  of  the  animals  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. The  ewes  are  to  remain  in  the  flock  and 
to  be  folded  till  within  one  month  of  the  show. — 
Same. 

13. — A  premium  of  lOL  to  the  breeder  of  the  best 
pen  of  ten  Southdown  2-toothed  ewes,  the  quality 
of  the  wool,  and  the  completeness  of  the  animals  to 
be  taken  into  consideration.  The  ewes  are  to  re- 
main in  the  flock,  and  to  be  folded  till  within  one 
month  of  the  show. — Mr.  Putland. 

14. — A  premium  of  5/.  to  the  breeder  of  the  best 
6-tooth  Southdown  ram,  the  quality  of  the  wool,  and 
the  completeness  of  the  animals  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration.— Mrs.  Huskisson. 

15. — A  premium  of  51,  to  the  breeder  of  the  best 
4-tooth  Southdown  ram,  the  quality  of  the  wool,  and 
the  completeness  of  the  animal  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration,— Mrs.  Huskisson,  who  very  generously 
presented  both  prizes  to  the  West  Sussex  Agricul- 
tural Association,  for  the  reward  of  meritorious 
labourers. 

16. — A  premium  of  51,  to  the  breeder  of  the  best 
2-tooth  Southdown  ram,  the  quality  of  the  wool,  and 
the  completeness  of  the  animal  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration.— Awarded  to  Mr.  Calboun,  for  the  first 
and  second  best,  but  he  being  disqualified  it  was 
given  to  Mr.  A.  Wyatt. 


17. — A  premium  of  101.  to  the  breeder  of  the  best 
Southdown  ram  lamb,  the  quality  of  the  wool,  and 
the  completeness  of  the  animal  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration, the  gift  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond.—  Mr.  C.  Duke,  sold  to  Mr.  Grantham,  of  East 
Sussex. 

18. — A  premium  of  31,  to  the  breeder  of  the  best 
sow  pig,  over  six  months  of  age  and  under  twelve 
months,  the  gift  of  Hasler  Hollist,  Esq. — Mr.  Walter 
Calhoun. 

19. — A  premium  of  2L  to  the  breeder  of  the  best 
boar  pig,  over  six  months  of  age  and  under  12  months, 
the  gift  of  Hasler  Hollist,  Esq. — Mr.  Calhoun. 

At  this  dinner  a  challenge  was  offered  by  Mr. 
Bishop,  of  Walderton,  to  show  a  steer  and  an  ox  at 
Christmas,  1838,  against  any  that  could  be  produced. 
The  offer  was  accepted  and  the  sweepstakes  made, 
the  Duke  of  Richmond  giving  5/. 


HAILSHAM. 


The  Christmas  show  of  fat  stock  took  place  on 
Wednesday,  December  6.  The  number  of  stock 
shown  was  not  quite  so  great  as  on  former  occasions  ; 
but  the  quality  has  not  been  surpassed  at  this  show. 
The  judges  were  Messrs.  T.  Cooper,  of  Norton, 
Morris  of  Ranscombe,  and  Mr.  Waghorn,  of  Hast- 
ings. Several  agriculturists  sat  down  to  an  excel- 
lent dinner  at  the  Crown  Inn,  after  the  show,  Mr. 
A.  Denman  in  the  chair.  After  the  usual  toasts,  the 
awards  of  the  premiums  were  declared  as  follow : — 

Class  1. — A  prize  of  10/.  the  gift  of  the  Right 
Hon.  the  Earl  of  Burlington,  to  Messrs.  John  and 
Richard  Lambe,  of  Wilmington,  as  the  owners  of  the 
best  fat  Sussex  ox,  five  years  old  and  upward,  bred 
in  Sussex,  fed  on  grass,  hay,  turnips,  mangel  wurzel, 
or  potatoes,  having  been  in  possession  of  the  owners 
nine  months,  and  worked  regularly  in  the  team  un- 
til the  1st  of  October,  1836,  and  having  been  out 
at  grass  from  the  1st  of  June,  1837,  to  the  1st  of 
September,  1837. 

A  prize  of  5l„  the  gift  of  G.  Darby,  Esq.,  M.P., 
to  Mr.  Thomas  Noakes,  of  Jevington,  as  the  owner 
of  the  second  best  ditto. — Bred  by  Mr.  Noakes. 

2. — A  prize  of  51.  to  Mr.  Thomas  Noakes,  of 
Jevington,  as  the  owner  of  the  best  fat  Sussex  ox, 
five  years  old  and  upwards,  bred  in  Sussex,  unre- 
stricted as  to  feeding,  iiaving  been  in  the  possession 
of  the  owner  nine  montlis,  and  worked  regularly  in 
the  team  until  the  1st  of  October,  1836. — Bred  by 
Mr.  Noakes. 

3. — A  prize  of  5/.  to  Mr.  Thomas  Pagden,  of  Ar- 
lington, as  the  owner  of  the  b'^st  fat  Sussex  steer, 
under  four  years  old,  bred  in  Sussex,  that  has  lived 
with  other  young  stock  until  the  1st  of  October, 
1836. 

4. — A  prize  of  51.  the  gift  of  the  town  of  Hailsham, 
to  Mr.  Jolin  King,  of  Berwick,  as  tbe  owner  of  the 
best  fat  Sussex  cow,  five  years  old  and  upwards, 
bred  in  Sussex,  that  has  reared  a  calf  in  1836,  and 
been  kept  with  the  dairy  cows  until  the  first  of  Oc- 
tober, 1836.— Bred  by  Mr.  Hurst,  of  Rodmill. 

A  prize  of  3/.  to  Mr.  Arnold  Denman  of  Willing- 
don,  as  the  owner  of  the  second  best  ditto. — Bred 
by  Mr.  Denman. 

5. — A  prize  of  5/.  to  Mr.  John  Putland  of  Firle, 
as  the  owner  of  the  best  fat  Sussex  open  heifer,  un- 
der four  years  old,  bred  in  Sussex,  that  has  lived 
with  other  young  stock  until  the  1st  of  October, 
1836.— Bred  by  Mr.  Putland. 

A  prize  of  31.  to  Mr.  John  King,  as  owner  of  the 
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second  best  ditto.— Bred  by  Mr.  William  Rason.of 
Eastbourne. 

6.— A  prize  of  5/.  to  Mr.  William  Lambe,  of  Wil- 
mington, as  tbe  owner  of  tbe  best  pen  of  five  fat 
Soutbdown  wethers,  3^2  months  old,  bred  in  Sussex, 
that  have  been  folded  until  weaning  time,  1836 — 
Bred  by  Mr.  Lamb. 

7,— A  prize  of  51.  to  Mr.  William  Arckoll,  of 
Westham,  as  the  owner  of  the  best  pen  of  five  South- 
down wethers,  20  months  old,  bred  in  Sussex,  that 
have  been  folded  until  weaning  time. — Bred  by  Mr. 
Arckoll. 

A  prize  of  31.  to  Mr.  John  Holland,  of  Pevensey, 
as  the  owner  of  the  best  second  ditto. — Bred  by  Mr. 
J.  Kin-. 


SMITHFIELD   CATTLE    CLUB   SHOW. 

PREMIUMS   AWARDED. 

This  annual  show,  which  excites  so  much  interest 
among-  the  agricultural  community,  and  is  really  of 
so  much  benefit  to  the  manufacturing  population,  in 
consequence  of  the  improved  breed  of  cattle  which 
has  emanated  therefrom,  took  place  on  Friday,  Dec.8. 
We  are  happy  to  announce,  that,  interesting  as  this 
show  generally  is,  it  this  year  exceeds  in  quantity 
and  quality  those  of  many  years  past. 

The  judges  on  this  occasion  were — Mr.  Edward 
Franklin,  of  Ascot,  near  Tetsworth  ;  Mr.  Ralph 
Oldacre,  Clipstone,  near  Market  Harborough  ;  Mr. 
John  Jellicoe,  Bighterton,  near  Shipnell,  After 
these  gentlemen  had  handled  and  examined  the 
cattle,  the  following  prizes  were  awarded  : — 

Class  1. — The  first  premium  of  20  sovereigns,  in 
this  class,  for  oxen  or  steers  of  any  breed,  under 
five  years  of  age,  without  restriction  as  to  feeding, 
be  adjudged  to  John  Thomas  Smith,  Esq.,  of  Post- 
lands,  near  Crowland,  Lincolnshire,  for  his  four- 
years-and-ten-months  old  Hereford  ox,  bred  bv  Mr. 
Hewer,  of  Hampton  Lodge,  near  Hereford,  fed  on 
carrots,  oil-cakes,  and  hay,  as  also  bean-flour,  from 
tbe  1st  of  October,  1837.  Travelled  to  the  show  by 
caravan  120  miies. 

A  silver  medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  John  Hewer, 
as  the  breeder  thereof. 

The  second  premium  of  10  sovereigns  in  the 
above  class  was  adjudged  to  the  Right  Hon.  tbe 
Earl  of  Leicester,  for  his  Lordship's  four-years-old 
Devon  ox,  bred  by  bis  Lordship,  and  fed  on  Swede 
turnips,  mangel  wurzel,  linseed  cake,  corn,  hay, 
green  clover,  and  vetches.  Travelled  by  caravan 
120  miles. 

The  following  oxen  in  this  class  were  commended  : 
— Mr.  Giblet's  steer,  of  the  Devonshire  breed,  was 
highly  commended,  as  an  extraordinary  animal  of  his 
age.  Mr.  R.  Lovell's  was  highly  commended. 
Commended — Capt.  Spencer's  Durham  ox,  Mr.  R. 
Smith's  short-horned  ox,  Mr.  S.  Slater's  ditto,  and 
the  Hon.  C.  Arburtbnot's  Durham  ox. 

Class  2. — That  the  first  premium  of  30  sovereigMS 
in  class  2,  for  oxen  or  steers,  of  any  breed,  under 
six  years  of  ago,  weight  90  stone  and  upwards,  that 
shall  not  have  had  corn,  cake,  meal,  seeds,  grains, 
or  distillers'  wash,  twelve  months  previous  to  tbe 
1st  of  August,  1837,  be  adjudged  to  J.  T.  Senior, 
Esq.,  of  Boughton  House,  near  Aylesbury,  Bucks, 
for  his  four-years-and-ten-months  Hereford  ox  ;  bred 
by  Mr.  W.  J.  Stollard,  of  Red  Marling,  near  Glou- 
cester ;  fed  on  grass,  hay,  8801b.  of  oil  cake.  Tra- 
velled by  boat  40  miles  to  the  show. 

That  a  silver  medal  be  awarded  to  Mr.  Stollard,  as 
the  breeder  of  the  above. 


That  the  second  premium  of  iSl.  in  this  class  be 
adjudged  to  R.  Lovell,  Esq.,  of  Edgcote  Lodge, 
near  Banbury,  Northamptonshire,  for  his  four-year 
old  and  five  months  Durham  ox,  bred  by  himself, 
and  fed  upon  turnips,  potatoes,  1,8201b.  of  oil-cake, 
2,0801bs.  of  corn.  Travelled  by  boat  and  waggon 
72  miles. 

Class  3. — That  the  first  premium  in  the  class  of 
15  sovereigns  for  oxen  or  steers  of  any  breed,  under 
five  years  of  age,  under  90  stone  and  above  70  stone 
weight,  that  shall  not  have  had  cake,  corn,  meal, 
seed,  grain,  or  distiller's  wash  twelve  months  pre- 
vious to  the  1st  of  August,  1837,  be  adjudged  to  J. 
T.  Senior,  Esq.,  of  Boughton  House,  near  Ayles- 
bury, for  his  four  year  old  and  one  month  Hereford 
ox,  bred  by  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Smithies,  Lynch  Court, 
near  Leominster,  fed  on  grass,  hay,  8601bs.  of  oil 
cake.    Travelled  to  the  show  40  miles. 

That  a  silver  medal  be  adjudged  to  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Smithies,  as  breeder  of  the  above. 

That  the  second  premium  of  10  sovereigns  in  class 
3  be  adjudged  to  Mr.  Richard  Hewitt,  of  Dorford, 
near  Daventry,  Northamptonshire,  for  his  three 
year  and  ten  months  old  Hereford  ox,  bred  by  Mr. 
John  Davies,  of  Priors  Halton,  near  Ludlow,  fed  on 
grass,  hay,  turnips,  640lbs.  of  oil  cake,  and  travelled 
by  boat  to  the  show  70  miles. 

Class  4. — That  the  premium  of  10  sovereigns  in 
class  4,  for  oxen  and  steers  of  any  breed,  under  4^ 
years  age,  and  under  80  stone  weight,  without 
restriction  as  to  feeding,  be  adjudged  to  Mr.  Bailey, 
of  Shenly-house,  near  Stoney  Stratford,  for  histhree- 
years-and-ten-months  old  Hereford  ox,  bred  by  Mr. 
T.  Arden,  and  fed  on  grass,  hay,  7  cwt.  of  oil-cake, 
and  travelled  to  the  show  by  boat  60  miles. 

That  a  silver  medal,  as  the  breeder  of  the  above, 
be  awarded  to  Mr.  T.  Arden,  of  the  Leys,  near 
Hereford. 

The  competitors  in  this  class  were  generally  com- 
mended, as  were  the  steers  of  Mr.  T.  Wratislaw,  in 
class  2  and  3,  and  also  Mr.  Bailey's  Hereford  ox  in 
the  latter  class. 

Class  5. — That  the  first  premium  of  10  sovereigns 
in  class  5,  for  oxen  or  steers  of  any  breed,  not  ex- 
ceeding four  years  and  three  months  of  age,  under 
70  stone  weight,  that  shall  not  have  had  cake,  corn, 
meal,  grain,  or  distiller's  wash,  12  months  previous 
to  the  1st  of  August,  1837,  be  adjudged  to  J.  T.  Se- 
nior, Esq.,  of  Boughton  House,  near  Aylesbury, 
Bucks,  for  his  three-years-and-four-months-old  Here- 
ford ox,  bred  by  the  Right  Hon.  tbe  Earl  Talbot,  of 
Ingestrie,  Staffordshire,  and  fed  on  grass,  hay,  and 
620lbs.  of  oil-cake.  Travelled  on  foot  40  miles  to  the 
show. 

That  a  silver  medal  be  adjudged  to  Earl  Talbot  as 
the  breeder  of  the  above. 

That  the  second  premium  in  class  5  be  adjudged 
to  Josh.  Bailey,  Esq.,  of  Shenly  House,  near  Stoney 
Stratford,  for  his  4  years  Scotch  ox,  bred  b);-  Mr. 
McTurk,  and  fed  on  grass,  hay,  and  560lbs.  of  oil- 
cake.   Travelled  by  boat  60  miles  to  the  show. 

Class  6. — That  the  first  premium  of  15  sovereigns 
in  class  6,  for  fattened  cows  or  heifers  under  five 
years  of  age,  Freemartens  and  speyed  heifers  not 
qualified,  be  adjudged  to  R.  W.  Baker,  Esq., 
of  Cottesmore,  in  the  county  of  Rutland,  for  his 
3  years  and  5  months  old  improved  short- 
horned  heifer,  bred  by  himself,  and  fed  on  oil- 
cake, barley  and  bean  meal,  and  vegetable  food. 
Travelled  by  van  110  miles  to  tbe  show. 

That  a  silver  medal  also  be  awarded  to  R.  W. 
Baker,  Esq.,  as  breeder  of  the  above. 

That  the  second  premium  of  five  sovereigns  in 
class  6,  be  adjudged  to  W.  F.  Wrateslaw,  Esq.,  of 
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Rugby,  Warwickshire,  for  his  four-years-and-seven- 
months  old  Durham  heifer,  bred  by  Mr.  W.  Rook,  of 
Edgcote,  nraar  Banbury,  and  fed  on  grass,  hay,  tur- 
nips, carrots,  cake,  and  corn  ;  and  travelled  on  foot 
two  miles,  and  112  miles  by  water,  to  the  show. 

The  abore  class  was  severally  commended. 

Class  7. — The  first  premium  of  15  sovereigns  in 
class  7 ,  for  fattened  cows  of  .5  years  old  and  upwards. 
Freemartens  and  speyed  heifers  not  qualified,  be 
adjudged  to  Sir  C.  Knightley,  for  his  eight-years- 
and-two-months-old  Durham  cow,  bred  by  himself, 
and  calved  five  separate  times,  and  fed  on  oil-cake, 
Swede  turnips,  and  barley  meal.  Travelled  by  boat 
74  miles  to  the  show. 

That  a  silver  medal  be  awarded  to  Sir  Charles 
Knightley,  as  the  breeder  of  the  above. 

That  the  second  premium  of  five  sovereigns  in 
class  7,  as  above,  be  adjudged  to  the  most  Hon.  the 
Marquis  of  Exeter,  for  his  lordship's  seven-years- 
and-nine-months  old  Durham  cow,  bred  by  J.  Wbit- 
taker,  Esq.,  of  Burley  Otley  ;  has  not  had  a  calf  at 
her  full  time  ;  was  put  to  fatten  on  the  1st  of  Sep- 
tember, 1836,  and  until  that  time  was  as  much 
starved  as  possible  to  make  her  breed.  She  was  fed 
on  400lbs.  of  oil-cake,  l,250lbs.  of  bean  flour,  and 
SOOlbs.  of  barley  flour,  carrots  and  hay.  Travelled 
by  waggon  90  miles  to  the  show. 

The  gold  medal  of  five  sovereigns  to  the  breeder 
of  the  best  beast  in  any  of  the  above  classes  be  ad- 
judged to  R.  W.  Baker,  Esq.,  for  his  three-year-and- 
five  months-old  improved  short-horned  heifer,  which 
gained  the  first  prize  in  class  6. 

Capt.  R.  B.  Allardice's  short-homed  heifer  was 
commended  ;  and  the  judges  highly  commended  a 
Durham  cow  belonging  to  W.  F.  Wrateslaw,  Esq. 

LONG-WOOLLED  SHEEP. 

Class  8. — That  the  premium  of  10  sovereigns,  in 
class  8,  for  long-woolled  fat  wether  sheep,  one  year 
old,  that  have  never  had  cake,  corn,  meal,  seeds,  or 
pulse,  be  adjudged  to  J.  S.  Burgess,  Esq.,  of  Holme 
Pierrepoint,  near  Nottingham,  for  his  three  20- 
months-  old  Leicester  wethers,  bred  and  fed  by  him- 
self. 

That  a  silver  medal,  as  the  breeder  of  the  above, 
be  adjudged  to  Mr.  Burgess. 

That  the  second  premium  of  five  sovereigns,  in 
class  8,  be  adjudged  to  jMr.  J.  Painter,  of  Burley, 
near  Oakham,  Rutland,  for  his  three  32-months-old- 
Leicester  wethers,  bred  by  himself  from  rams  hired 
of  R.  Cresswell,  Esq.,  of  Ravenstone,  near  Ashby- 
de-la-Zoucb,  and  fed  by  Mr.  Painter. 

Class  9. — That  the  premium  of  10  sovereigns  in 
this  class,  for  long-woolled  sheep,  one  year  old, 
without  restriction  as  to  feeding,  be  adjudged  to  Mr. 
Richard  Hickson,  of  Hougham,  near  Grantham,  for 
his  three  32-months  old  wethers,  bred  and  fed  by 
himself.     Travelled  in  a  cart  116  miles  to  the  show. 

That  a  silver  medal,  as  the  breeder  of  the  above, 
be  adjudged  to  Mr.  Hickson, 

Class  10. — That  the  premium  of  10  sovereigns  in 
class  10,  for  long-woolled  fat  wether  sheep,  two  years 
old,  without  restriction  as  to  feeding,  be  adjudged  to 
Mr.  Richard  Rowland,  of  Creslow,  near  Aylesbury, 
Bucks,  for  his  three  33-months-old  long-woolled 
wethers,  of  the  Cotswold  and  Leicester  breed  ;  bred 
by  T.  M.  Kerr,  Esq.,  of  Westwell,  near  Burfold,  and 
fed  by  Mr.  Rowland  :  in  whose  possession  they  have 
been  since  May,  1836. 

That  a  silver  medal,  as  the  breeder  of  the  same, 
be  given  to  Mr.  Kerr. 

The  gold  medal  was  awarded  to  J.  S.  Burgess, 
Esq.,  for  the  best  pen  of  sheep  in  the  above  class. 

Class  11. — That  the  first  premium  of  15  sove- 


reigns, in  class  eleven,  for  shorfc-woolled  fat  wether 
sheep,  one  year  old,  without  restriction  as  to  feed- 
ing, be  adjudged  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond, for  his  Grace's  three  20-months  old  South 
Down  wether  sheep,  bred  and  fed  by  his  Grace. 

That  a  silver  medal,  as  the  breeder  of  the  above, 
be  adjudged  to  his  Grace. 

That  the  second  premium  of  five  sovereigns,  in 
class  eleven,  as  above,  be  adjudged  to  Stephen  Gran- 
tham, Esq.,  of  Stoneham,  near  Lewes,  for  his  three 
20-months'  old  South  Down  wethers,  bred  and  fed 
by  himself. 

Class  12. — That  the  first  premium  of  10  sovereigns, 
in  the  above  class,  for  short-wooUed  fat  wether 
sheep,  two-years  old,  without  restriction  as  to  feed- 
ing, be  adjudged  to  Stephen  Grantham,  Esq.,  of 
Stoneham,  near  Lewes,  for  his  three  32-months  old 
South  Down  wethers,  bred  and  fed  by  himself. 

That  a  silver  medal,  as  the  breeder  of  the  above, 
be  adjudged  to  Mr.  Grantham. 

That  the  second  premium  of  five  sovereigns  in 
class  12,  as  above,  be  adjudged  to  his  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Richmond,  for  his  Grace's  three  32-months 
old  South  Down  wetliers,  bred  by  his  Grace. 

TLat  the  gold  medal,  value  five  sovereigns,  to  the 
breeder  of  the  best  pen  of  short-woolled  sheep,  ex- 
hibited in  11  and  12  class,  be  adjudged  to  his  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Richmond,  for  his  three  20-montbs 
wethers,  which  gained  the  first  premium  in  class 
eleven. 

The  judges  highly  commended  Lord  King's  three 
32-months  Down  wethers,  which  were  excluded  in 
consequence  of  no  certificate  having  been  received. 

PIGS. 

Class  13. — That  the  first  premium  of  10  sove- 
reigns, in  the  above  class,  for  pigs  of  any  breed 
above  four  months  old,  and  under  nine  months  old, 
be  adjudged  to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Har- 
borough,  for  his  lordship's  three  pigs  of  the  Neapoli- 
tan and  Chinese  breed,  and  fed  by  his  lordship  at 
Melton  Mowbray,  on  wheat,  flour,  barley  meal,  and 
skimmed  milk.  That  a  silver  medal  as  the  breeder 
of  the  above  be  awarded  to  his  lordship. 

That  the  second  premium  in  class  13,  of  five  sove- 
reigns as  above,  be  awarded  to  Mr.  George  William 
]\irby,  of  Epping  Bur}^,  near  Epping,  for  his  three 
pigs  of  the  Bedfordshire  breed,  28  weeks  old,  bred 
by  Thomas  Kempson,  of  Lower  Gravenhurst,  near 
Silsoe,  Beds,  and  fed  by  Mr.  Kirby,  on  skimmed 
milk  and  peas  within  the  last  three  mouths  ;  their 
food  has  been  for  the  three  pigs  skimmed  milk  and 
half  a  peck  of  peas  daily.  This  class  was  generally 
commended. 

EXTRA    STOCK. 

A  silver  medal  to  the  exhibitor  of  the  best  beast  in 
extra  stock  was  adjudged  to  W.  F.  Wrateslaw,  Esq., 
of  Rugby,  for  his  three  years  and  five  months  old 
short-horned  heifer,  bred  by  the  late  Mr.  Thomas 
Tewe,  of  Newton-mill,  near  Rugby ;  travelled  b)' 
boat  112  miles. 

A  silver  medal  to  the  exhibitor  of  the  best  fat  long- 
woolled  sheep  in  extra  stock,  be  adjudged  to  Mr. 
R.  Rowland,  of  Creslowe,  for  his  36-months  old 
long-woolled  ewe,  bred  by  Thomas  Wells,  Esq. 

A  silver  medal  to  the  exhibitor  of  the  best  fat  short- 
woolled  sheep  in  extra  stock  be  adjudged  to  Stephen 
Grantham,  Esq.,  for  his  32-months  South  Down 
wethers. 

A  silver  medal  was  adjudged  to  the  Earl  of  Har- 
borough,  for  his  lordship's  23i-moiiths  old  Neapo- 
litan and  Leicester  breed  of  pigs. 
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THE    DINNER. 

The  anniversary  dinner  took  place  on  Monday, 
Dec.  11,  at  tlie  Freemasons'  Tavern,  Great  Queen 
Street.  The  tables  were  laid  for  30O,  but  from 
the  unexpected  presence  of  a  greater  number  of 
gentlemen  than  had  ever  attended  on  a  similar  occa- 
sion, it  became  necessary  to  arrange  a  separate 
apartment  from  the  Freemasons'-hall,  where  the 
banquet  was  served  to  accommodate  nearly  a  hun- 
dred extra  visitors.  Among  the  most  conspicuous 
personages  present  were,  besides  Earl  Spencer,  the 
President  of  the  Club,  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  the 
Earl  of  Scarborough,  Earl  Talbot,  Lord  William 
Lennox,  Viscount  Maidstone,  Sir  Owen  Pell,  Col. 
Sibthorpe,  M.P.,  H.  C.  Handley,  Esq.,  M.P.,  C. 
Hillyard,  Esq.,  Messrs.  Grantham,  Smith,  Senior, 
Baker,  Wilmot,  and  many  other  distinguished  agri- 
cultural gentlemen. 

When  the  cloth  was  removed. 

Lord  Spencer  rose,  and  proposed  "  The  health  of 
her  most  gracious  Majesty,  Queen  Victoria  the 
First."     (Drunk  with  the  usual  honours.) 

His  Lordship  next  proposed  "  The  Queen  Dow- 
ager and  the  rest  of  the  Royal  Family."  (Three 
times  three.) 

He  then  rose,  and  begged  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  company  to  the  objects  for  which  they  had  there 
assembled,  ^\  hich  were  in  support  of  an  institution 
from  which  the  most  beneficial  advantages  had  al- 
ready resulted  to  the  farming  interests  of  England, 
and  which,  he  was  sure,  if  so  ardently  cherished  by 
the  landed  proprietors  and  farmers  as  their  numbers 
on  the  present  occasion  evinced  it  was,  would  con- 
tinue to  confer  the  same  advantasres  upon  the  empire 
at  large.  (Cheers.)  The  exhibition  of  stock  which 
had  just  ended,  although  not  so  perfect  as  all  should 
desire  it  to  be,  was  as  near  perfection  as  they  could 
reasonably  expect.  The  animals  that  had  been 
shown  did  credit  not  only  to  the  successful,  but  to 
the  unsuccessful  candidates  for  rewards,  and  he 
trusted  that  at  every  future  exhibition  such  an  im- 
provement would  be  visible  as  must  have  been  ob- 
served by  all  had  taken  place  since  last  year, —  (hear) 
— in  the  appearance  and  description  of  cattle  that 
had  been  exhibited.  Their  attention,  however,  should 
not  be  confined  to  this  subject  alone,  the  general 
interests  of  farming  should  obtain  much  of  their 
notice,  for  he  could  say,  from  his  own  experience, 
that  agriculture,  generally  speaking,  was  capable  of 
much  improvement.  {Hear,  hear.)  He  had  himself 
observed  how  much,  in  late  years,  farms  had  im- 
proved ;  and  it  was  his  sincere  belief  that,  at  the 
present  moment,  farming,  in  England,  was  in  its 
infancy.  TJie  application  of  science  to  practice  was 
not  as  yet  made  by  the  English  farms,  but  if  the  ex- 
periments that  had  been  successfully  tried  elsewhere, 
were  made  intelligible  to  him,  and  the  practicability 
of  them  explained,  he  (Earl  Spencer^  had  no  doubt 
but  that  an  improvement  would  soon  take  place  that 
few  had  now  any  conception  of.  (Hear,  hear.)  Their 
society  in  the  metropolis  was  totally  useless  for  the 
promotion  of  the  general  purposes  of  agriculture,  but 
if  a  society  were  established  for  agricultural  purposes 
exclusively,  he  hesitated  not  to  say  that  it  would  be 
productive  of  the  most  essential  benefits  to  the 
English  farmer.  He  knew  that  many  persons  en- 
gaged in  agriculture  fancied  that  the  distribution  of 
prizes  to  the  owners  of  fat  cattle  was  only  a  very 
harmless  sort  of  amusement,  and  did  not  the  slightest 
good.  He  was  of  a  different  opinion,  and  he  was 
satisfied  if  it  were  not  for  the  establishment  of  this 
club,  and  other  similar  societies  in  the  country 
branching  from  it,  the  state  of  their  cattle,  their 
oxen,  and  sheep  would  be  much  inferior  to  what  they 


had  last  week  witnessed  it  was.  There  was  one 
point  however,  which  he  must  strongly  impress  upon 
them,  in  reference  to  the  formation  of  a  society  such 
as  he  had  mentioned,  namely,  that  there  could  be 
no  prospect  of  their  obtaining  any  useful  results 
unless  politics,  and  the  discussion  of  all  matters  which 
might  become  subjects  of  legislative  enactment,  were  scru- 
pulousltj  avoided  at  these  meetings.  Having  made  these 
observations  on  the  necessity  of  establishing  an 
agricultural  association,  similar  to  the  Highland 
Society  of  Scotland,  the  noble  lord  begged  leave  to 
give  "  Success  to  the  Smithfield  Club."  (Cheers.) 
His  lordship  next  proposed  the  health  of  a  nobleman 
to  whom  he  must  say  that  the  Club  in  a  great 
measure  owed  its  origin,  and  than  whom,  for  his 
constant  services  in  the  promotion  of  the  interests  of 
agriculture,  none  was  more  deserving  of  their  thanks 
—"The  Duke  of  Bedford."     (Cheers.) 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  rose,  and  requested  per- 
mission to  propose  the  health  of  the  noble  lord,  their 
President,  to  whom  not  only  this  society,  but  the 
farming  interests  generallv,  were  indebted  for  their 
prosperty.  (Cheers.)  In  his  presence, he  (the  Duke 
of  Richmond)  would  say  no  more  than  that  they 
were  all  under  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  him  for 
the  interest  he  took  in  the  advancement  of  agricul- 
ture, and  he  felt  bound  to  say  with  respect  to  that 
noble  lord,  and  for  himself  personally,  that  they 
never  enjoyed  greater  pleasure  than  when  meeting 
witli  their  brother  farmers.     (Cheering.) 

Earl  Spencer  returned  thanks,  and  expressed  his 
determination  to  use  his  best  exertions  to  promote 
the  objects  of  the  club.  He  regretted  that  the  noble 
Duke  had  proposed  his  health  so  early  in  the  evening, 
for  presently  he  should  be  obliged,  as  one  of  the 
"  unsuccessful  candidates,"  to  reply  when  that  toast 
would  be  proposed.  (Laughter.)  However,  he  now 
thanked  them  most  heartily  for  the  manner  in  which 
they  had  drunk  his  health,  and  begged  again  to  assure 
them,  that  so  far  as  his  humble  efforts  might  con- 
tribute to  their  common  success,  nothing  would  be 
left  undone  by  him.     (Cheers.) 

His  Lordship  then  proceeded  to  confer  the  rewards 
upon  those  to  whom  they  had  been  adjudged,  agree- 
ably to  the  subjoined  statement.  As  the  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  received  the  premiums  allotted  to 
them,  his  lordship  proposed  their  healths  in  the  order 
in  which  they  were  aranged. 

On  presenting  the  Duke  of  Richmond  with  his  prize. 

Earl  Spencer  said  he  deemed  it  totally  superfluous 
to  say  one  word  in  addition  to  proposing  the  health 
of  the  noble  Duke — (loud  cheering) — for  he  was  con- 
vinced that  all  would  heartily  join  in  drinking  the 
toast — "  The  Duke  of  Richmond."     (Loud  cheers.) 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  rose,  and  was  received  by 
the  company  standing  with  the  most  enthusiastic 
cheering.  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen  (said  he),  I 
am  greatly  flattered  by  the  complimentary  manner  in 
which  you  have  been  pleased  to  receive  the  propo- 
sition of  my  health  on  the  present  occasion.  It  is 
highly  gratifying  to  my  personal  feelings,  and  de- 
mands the  expression  of  my  hearty  acknowledg- 
ments. (Cheers.)  When  you  first  did  me  the  honour 
to  elect  me  a  Member  of  your  Club,  and  for  several 
years  afterwards,  it  was  my  fate  to  have  to  return 
thanks  as  one  of  your  unsuccessful  candidates. 
(Laughter  and  Cheers.)  I  took  the  liberty  on  those 
occasions  of  telling  )'0U,  notwithstanding  my  defeat, 
that  I  was  determined  to  persevere,  and  at  all  events, 
if  not  successful,  I  was  determined  to  profit  by  the 
experience  I  might  acquire  amongst  you,  by  a  com- 
parison of  my  stock  of  cattle  with  that  which  I  have 
witnessed  in  your  show-yard  to-day — (cheers) — and 
I  always  hoped  and  trusted  that  a  day  would  arrive 
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when  I  would  be  proclaimed  a  successful  candidate. 
I  not  only  stated  that  I  hoped  to  be  a  successful 
candidate,  but  that  ere  long  we  should  be  able  to 
show  as  good  a  breed  of  South  Down  sheep  in  the 
west  as  )'0u  have  in  the  east  of  Sussex.  My  antici- 
pations of  last  year  have  been  realized,  for  I  have 
this  year  got  the  prize  for  short  woolled  sheep — 
(cheers) — and,  if  I  am  not  misinformed,  we  have 
already  beat  some  of  the  gentry  of  the  eastern  part 
of  Sussex,  will)  whom  I,  in  a  friendly  spirit  of  emu- 
lation, have  contended.  I  have  been  told  that  ray 
friend  Mr.  Grantham  has  purchased  a  ram  from  one 
of  my  tenants.  I  do  not  state  this  invidiously — 
(laughter) — nor  do  I  mean  to  strike  a  beaten  foe, 
but  to  show  you  by  my  own  example,  how  useful 
and  necessary  it  is  for  all  of  us  to  persevere  in  our 
exertions,  and  not  to  be  discouraged  by  having  been 
once  beaten,  but  to  go  on  and  endeavour  to  gain  the 
prize  ;  and  believe  me,  if  we  all  did  so,  there  is  not 
an  individual  amongst  us  who  would  not  be  a  gainer. 
(Cheers.)  Before  I  sit  down,  I  must  say  a  few 
words  respecting  what  has  fallen  from  my  Noble 
Friend,  as  to  the  necessity  of  establishing  a  society 
for  the  improvement  of  agriculture.  (Hear,  hear.) 
He  has  stated  that  great  advantages  would  be  de- 
rived from  such  an  institution;  and,  as  an  evidence 
of  the  necessity,  it  has  been  mentioned  to  me  that 
there  is  a  great  falling  off  in  the  quality  of  the  South 
Down  sheep.  Now,  altliough  I  did  not  gain  my 
prize  by  the  falling  off  of  this  description  of  sheep — 
for  my  success  was  owing  to  the  improvement  of  ray 
own  stock— yet  I  do  agree  with  hira,  and  think  we 
ought  to  have  an  institution  for  the  improvement  of 
agriculture.  (Lmul  cheers.)  Connected  as  I  am 
with  Sussex,  and  also  connected  with  the  northern 
part  of  the  empire,  I  am  assured  that  the  landowner 
and  tenantry  of  tlie  former  place  feel  deeply  indebted 
to  the  Highland  Society  for  the  agricultural  infor- 
mation it  has  been  the  means  of  diffusing  throughout 
the  country.  That  Society  has  been  the  means  of 
promoting  much  useful  knowledge,  and  removing 
many  ridiculous  prejudices,  with  respect  to  agri- 
culture, that  have  essentially  benefitted  the  whole 
farming  interests  of  Great  Britain,  and  1  cannot  see 
any  reason  why  the  farmers  of  England  should  fail 
to  imitate  so  excellent  an  example.  As  an  indivi- 
dual, I  feel  it  ray  duty  to  give  my  support  to  my 
noble  friend  in  his  exertions  to  institute  such  a  so- 
ciety, because  I  am  convinced  that  such  an  insti- 
tution will  promote  agriculture  and  confer  great  and 
inestimable  advantages  on  every  class  of  the  com- 
munity, for  the  interests  of  all  are  the  same,  and 
therefore  we  ought  to  call  upon  this  great  and  en- 
lightened country  to  aid  in  the  establishment  of  an 
association  from  which  such  benefits  must  unques- 
tionably be  derived.  (Cheers.)  The  noble  duke 
concluded  by  again  thanking  them  for  the  reception 
they  gave  him,  and  by  promising  to  pursue  the  same 
course,  whicli  had  on  this,  as  on  all  foi'mer  occasions, 
gained  for  him  the  approbation  and  gratitude  of  the 
farmers  of  England,  whenever  or  wherever  he  had 
the  fortune  to  meet  thera.     (Loud  cheering.) 

Mr.  Handiey,  M.  P.,  congratulated  his  brother 
farmers  upon  the  advantages  which  must  result  from 
the  establishment  of  an  institution  such  as  had  been 
proposed  by  the  noble  Earl,  and  his  Grace  the  Duke 
of  Richmond ;  it  was  an  object  he  had  long  had  at 
heart.  There  was  not,  in  his  opinion,  a  single  de- 
partment of  farming  but  was  capable  of  vast  im- 
provement. He  would  give  all  the  support  in  his 
power  to  the  undertaking. 

Mr.  WiLMOT  expressed,  in  energetic  language, 
the  gratification  he  felt  at  the  prospect  of  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  general  agricultural  society  upon  the 


principle  of  the  Highland  Society,  and  promised  to 
exert  himself  to  the  utmost  in  assisting  to  establish  it. 

On  the  health  of  Mr.  Grantham  being  proposed, 
he  begged  to  explain,  in  reference  to  the  allusion 
made  to  him  by  the  noble  duke,  that  the  sheep  -he 
purchased  from  one  of  his  tenantry  was  of  so  inferior 
a  description  that  he  was  obliged  to  sell  it,  being  not 
good  enough  to  keep.     (Lauffhter.) 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  was  sorry  his  friend  had 
been  so  bad  a  judge  of  stock.  He  was  glad,  how- 
ever, that  the  animal  had  been  sold,  for  he  was 
afraid  it  would  have  been  exliibited  against  his  own 
at  the  show.  (Continued  laughter.)  His  Lordship 
next  proposed  the  health  of  the  "  Unsuccessful 
Candidates." 

Mr.  HiLLYARD  in  returning  thanks,  as  one  of  the 
unsuccessful  candidates,  said,  that  in  exhibiting  the 
beast  in  class  3  he  could  truly  say  that  he  did  not 
expect  to  gain  a  prize,  but  he  had  no  hesitation 
in  stating  that  there  was  not  a  more  useful  beast 
shown.  {Oh,  oh.)  Gentlemen  should  hear  his  re- 
marks upon  the  animal  before  they  exclaimed  oh. 
He  did  not  exhibit  the  animal  as  a  specimen  of 
what  an  ox  ought  to  be,  but  as,  in  a  great  many 
parts,  what  it  ought  not  to  be,  as  a  specimen  of 
an  error  into  which  in  his  humble  judgment  many  of 
the  breeders  of  Herefordshire  cattle  have  of  late 
years  fallen.  That  was  a  want  of  muscle,  conse- 
quently when  the  animal  was  full  fed  a  deficiency 
of  a  due  proportion  of  lean  meat  to  the  fat,  being 
fat  upon  the  rumps  which  is  of  very  little  value, 
wide  hips,  narrow  chines  and  thin  in  the  thigbs. 
He  begged  to  assure  them  that  although  defeated 
on  the  present  occasion  he  did  not  feel  himself 
vanquished,  and  that  next  year  he  should  bring 
forward  two  oxen,  one  a  mountain  the  other  a 
molehill.  He  confessed  that  he  was  not  fond  of 
the  expence  of  feeding  for  the  first  class,  and  never 
again  intended  to  do  so,  but  as  his  mountain  had 
evidently  at  present  abundance  of  faults  in  his  shape, 
he  did  not  know  any  better  mode  of  curing  those 
faults  than  by  abundance  of  oil  cake.  His  little 
molehill  which  he  accidentally  picked  up  in  a  fair, 
and  could  not  find  out  the  breeder,  should  be  fed 
upon  the  restricted  terms,  and  he  had  little  doubt 
but  that  he  should  win  a  prize  at  the  Northamp- 
tonshire show, and  he  thought  he  should  stand  a  good 
chance  in  class  5,  at  the  Smithfield  show. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  then  proposed  Lord 
Scarborough's  health,  and  that  his  lordship  should 
be  appointed  a  vice-president  of  the  Club.  (Cheers.') 
He  considered  it  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the 
great  landed  proprietors  of  England  should  mix  with 
the  farmers.  {Hear,  hear.)  If  they  once  did  do 
that,  he  was  sure  they  would  come  again ;  for 
wherever  he  had  come  in  contact  with  them  in  the 
country,  he  was  sure  to  be  well  received. 

Both  propositions  having  immediately  been  ac- 
ceded to  amidst  great  cheering. 

Lord  Scarborough  said  that  he  felt  much  in- 
debted to  them  for  their  kindness,  but  he  was  quite 
unprepared  for  it.  He  most  highly  approved  of  the 
principles  of  the  club  ;  but  he  must  confess  that  he 
was  not  so  well  acquainted  with  its  application  as 
he  ought  to  be  ;  but  before  he  met  them  again,  he 
had  no  doubt  but  that  he  should  be  improved  in  that 
respect.     (Cheers.) 

The  noble  President  announced  as  the  next  toast 
"  Prosperity  and  comfort  to  the  labourers  of  the 
United  Kingdom,"  which  was  received  with  cheers. 

The  healths  of  the  Judges,  the  Steward,  and  the 
Secretary  were  then  drunk,  and,  after  other  routine 
toasts,  the  company  broke  up,  apparently  highly 
delighted  with  the  evening's  entertainment. 
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WEIGHT  OF  THE  BEASTS  IN  STONES   OF  8lBS. 

Mr.  Kidd's  3  yrs.  and  9  months  old  Hereford  Ox 
in  class  I,  purchased  by  Mr.  Giblett,  Her  Majesty's 
butcher  in  Bond-street;  weighed  166  st. 

Mr.  Giblett's  2  yrs.  and  7  months  Devon  Steer  in 
class  I,  highly  commended  by  the  Judges,  as  an  ex- 
traordinary animal  ;  166  st.  4^  lbs. 

Mr.  G.  Smith's  4  yrs.  old  Hereford  Ox  shown  in 
class  II,  and  bought  by  Mr.  Giblett ;   169  st.  7  lbs. 

Mr.  Hewitt's  3  yrs.  and  9  months  old  Hereford  Ox 
shewn  in  class  IV,  and  bought  by  Mr.  Giblett,  138 

St. 

Mr.  Smith's  4  yrs.  and  10  months  old  Hereford  Ox, 
which  gained  the  1st  prize  in  class  I  of  20  sovs.,  and 
purchased  by  Mr.  Slater,  Her  IMajesty's  butcher  in 
Kensington  ;  213  st.  4  lbs. 

The  Earl  of  Leicester's  3  yrs.  and  9  months  old 
Devon  Ox,  which  gained  the  2nd  premium  of  10 
sovs.,  also  purchased  by  Mr.  Slater,  150  st.  2  lbs. 

The  Hon,  C.  Arbuthnot's  4  yrs.  old  Durham  Ox, 
highly  commended  by  the  Judges,  and  bought  by 
Mr.  Morton  of  Great  Bell-alley,  Bishopsgate-street ; 
186  St.  lib. 

Mr.Baker'sSyrs.and  5  months  old  improved  Short- 
horn Heifer,  which  gained  the  1st  premium  of  15 
sovs.  in  class  VI,  and  a  gold  medal  as  the  best 
animal  in  the  Beast  classes,  bought  by  Mr.  Morton  of 
Great  Bell-alley  ;  152  st.  31bs. 

Mr.  Wratislaw's  4  yrs.  and  7  months  old  Durham 
Heifer  which  gained  the  2ud  premium  of  5  sovs.  in 
class  VI,  and  bought  by  Mr.  Morton  of  Great  Bell- 
alley  ;  154  St.  31bs. 

Mr.  Wratislaw's  3  yrs.  and  5  months  old  Fat 
Heifer  of  the  Short-horned  breed,  which  gained  the 
silver  medal  as  extra  stock,  and  bought  by  Mr.  Mor- 
ton. Great  Bell-alley  ;  147  st.  6lbs. 

Mr.  J.  Bailey's  4  yrs.  old  Scotch  Ox  which  gained 
the  2nd  premium  of  5  sovs,  in  class  V,  and  bought 
by  Mr.  Croker  of  the  Fulham-road,  Chelsea;  124  st. 
4  lbs. 

Wr.  W.  J.  Bailey's  4  yrs.  old  Scotch  Ox  shown  in 
class  V,  and  bought  by  Mr.  Croker  of  the  Fulham- 
road,  Chelsea  ;  121  st. 

Mr.  Wratislaw's  3  yrs.  and  11  months  old  Durham 
Steer  exhibited  in  class  I,  and  bought  by  Mr.  Mort- 
lock,  Lambeth,  New  Cut ;  185  st.  4  lbs. 

Mr.  Senior's  4  yrs.  and  19  months  old  Hereford  Ox 
which  gained  the  1st  premium  of  30  sovs.  in  class  II, 
and  bought  by  Mr.  Ford  of  Kenton-street,  Bruns- 
wick Square ;   195  st. 

Mr.  Lovell's  4  yrs.  and  4  months  old  Durham  Ox 
which  gained  the  2nd  premium  of  15  sovs.  in  class 
II,  and  bought  by  Mr.  Cowell,  butcher.  Knights- 
bridge  ;  193  St.  6  lbs. 

Earl  Spencer's  4  yrs.  and  8  months  old  Durham  Ox 
shown  in  class  II,  and  bought  by  Mr.  Strachan  of 
Whitechapel ;  176  st. 

Mr.  R.  Hewett's  3  yrs.  and  10  months  old  Hereford 
Ox,  which  gained  the  2nd  premium  in  class  III,  and 
bought  by  Mr.  Dobbins  of  Drury-lane  ;    150  st. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Bailey's  3  yrs.  and  10  months  old  Here- 
ford Ox, which  gained  the  premium  of  10  sovs.  in  class 
IV,  and  bought  by  Mr.  Mann  of  St  Mary  Axe  ;  140 
St.  61bs. 

Sir.  T.  Whichelowe's  3  yrs.  and  7  months  old 
Short-horned  Heifer,  bought  by  Mr.  Payne  of  Sey- 
mour-street, Somers-town  ;  174  St.  Slbs. 

Sir  C.  Knightly's  8  yrs.  and2  months  old  Durham 
Cow,  which  gained  the  1st.  premium  of  15  sovs,  in 
class  VII,  and  bought  by  Mr,  Peaty  of  the  Broad- 
way,  Westminster  ;  185  st.  61bs, 


SMITHFIELD    SHOW— DECISION    OF 
THE  JUDGES. 

FROM  THE  MARK  LANE  EXPRESS. 

When  the  health  of  the  judges  was  proposed 
from  the  Chair,  at  the  Smithfield  Show,  a 
partial  hissing  took  place  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
room,  thereby  manifesting  the  dissatisfaction  of 
some  parties  with  tlie  award  of  those  gentlemen. 
Now  we  most  certainly  do  in  the  abstract  hold 
with  the  rule  that  all  persons  submitting  to  the 
decision  of  judges  should  cheerfully  abide  by 
the  result.  If  the  dissatisfaction  should  arise 
from  the  peculiar  temperament  of  an  individual  or 
individuals,  who  may  think  all  his  or  their  "  geese 
swans,"  or  in  cases  wlien  from  the  near  merits  of 
the  animals  it  becomes  almost  impossible  to  de- 
cide, we  should  be  amongst  the  first  to  stifle  any 
such  expression  of  feeling.  But  setting  aside  all 
suspicion  of  partiality,  when  an  error  of  judgment 
is  made,  such  as  to  strike  every  competent  judge, 
whose  attention  is  directed  to  the  subject,  we  are 
not  prepared  to  say  tlmt  in  no  case  should  any 
dissatisfaction  be  expressed.  That  a  great  error 
was  committed  in  the  award  of  the  judges  at 
the  late  Show  will,  we  apprehend,  not  be  ques- 
tioned, if  such  had  not  been  the  case  it  would 
have  been  impossible  that  the  prize  in  class  2 
should  have  been  awarded  to  the  'Hereford  ox, 
instead  of  the  short-horn  Duiham  ox.  We  are 
aware  that  in  thus  questioning  the  soundness  of  the 
decision  of  the  judges  we  may  be  called  bold, 
perhaps,  by  some  presumptuous,  but  altiiough 
entertaining  a  strong  opinion  upon  the  subject,  we 
perhaps,  should  not  have  done  so  were  we  not 
confirmed  by  some  of  the  best  judges  of  stock  who 
visit  the  Smithfield  Show.  Of  the  two  animals  in 
question,  not  having  seen  them  dead,  we  cannot 
speak  with  such  entire  confidence,  but  as  regards 
Mr.  Giblett's  steer,  bred  by  Mr.  Gibb's  oi  Bi- 
shop's Lydiard,  Somersetshire,  which  stood  in 
competition  with  the  Earl  of  Leicester's  Devon 
ox,  the  one  which  obtained  the  prize;  tiie 
superiority  of  Mr.  Giblett's  ox  is  very  evident. 
We  observed  in  our  last  that  we  did  not  consider 
Mr.  Gibblet's  animal  to  be  of  the  pure  Devon 
breed,  and  that  he  was  the  produce  of  a  cross.  In 
this  opinion  we  did  not  stand  alone.  We  have  since 
seen  Mr.  Gibbs  the  breeder,  who  states  that  the 
breed  was  originally  pure  Devon,  and  has  never 
been  crossed,  yet  it  is  what  is  called  in  the  lowe.i 
part  of  the  county  of  Somerset,  the  Improved  Dtvon. 
The  improvement  has  not  been  effected  by  a  cross 
with  any  other  breed,  but  is  the  result  of  alteration, 
occasioned  by  breeding  and  feeding  on  the  rich 
pastures  in  Somersetshire.  So  far  as  regards  a 
change  in  the  character  of  the  animal  we  were 
perfectly  correct,  although  tha  alteration  was  oc- 
casioned not  by  the  introduction  of  fresh  blood, 
but  change  of  food  and  climate,  which  it  is  well 
known  will  effect  great  alteration  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  animals.  So  far  as  regards  the  charac- 
teristic points  of  the  pure  Devon  the  Earl  of 
Leicester's  animal  came  as  near  perfection  as 
can  be  seen,  but  the  real  question  to  be  decided 
was  upon  the  merits  of  the  animals  respectively, 
in  other  words  upon  the  carcases  of  two  animals, 
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both  of  which  had  been  fed  without  restriction. 
Had  either  of  the  animals  died  differently  to  what 
had  been  anticipated,  if  the  inferior  points  in 
Mr.  Giblett's  steer  had  turned  out  better  when 
dead,  and  the  superior  points  in  the  Earl  of 
Leicester's  ox  turned  out  worse,  it  might  have 
been  fairly  said,  that  as  the  award  was  made 
according  to  points  of  the  animal,  as  presented  ex- 
ternally, it  was  impossible  to  examine  them  inter- 
nally ;  but  when  it  turns  out  that  there  is  no  material 
diflerence,  and  that  bad  points  in  the  prize  animal 
when  living  present  the  same  appearances  when 
dead,  such  an  answer  is  not  pertinent.  It  is  ma- 
nifest there  have  been  "  mistakes"  which  we  hope 
will  not  occur  again. 


EXTIIA  STOCK.  £    S.     d« 

Mr.  Joseph  Harding,  Maiden  Bradley,  three 

two  years  old  Steers,  a  bounty  of. . . .      I    0    0 

Mr.  Joseph  Lush,  Kilmington,  a  bounty  of. .      10    0 

The  umpires  were  Mr.  Stratton,  of  Manningford, 

near  Devizes  ;  Mr.  B.  Woolly,  of  Wilmington  ;  Mr. 

J.  Pocock,  of  Semington. 


FROME  AGRICULTURAL   SOCIETY. 

The  General  Meeting  and  Annual  Exhibition  were 
held  on  the  6th  December,  when  the  following  pre- 
miums were  awarded :  — 
No.  £   s.    d. 

1  Mr.  John  Steeds,  Kilmersdon,  the  best  fat 

Ox 5    0    0 

Mr.  W.  Steeds,  Norton  Down,  the  boun- 
ty of 1    0    0 

2  Mr.  W.  Steeds,  ditto,  the  best  fat  Steer.  .400 

3  Mr.  W.  Steeds,  ditto,  the  best  fat  Cow.  .500 

4  Mr.   John  Gray,  Stratton,  the  best  fat 

Heifer,  under  4  years  old 4    0    0 

5  Mr.  Stephen  Roberts,  Maiden  Bradley, 

the  best  Bull,  Dairy  Cow,  and  their 
OfFspring,  under  24  calendar  months 
old 5    0    0 

6  Mr.  W.  Jefferys,  Maiden  Bradley,  breed- 

er, the  two  best  Dairy  Cows  in  Milk  ..300 

7  Mr.   Stephen    White,    Warminster,    the 

three  best  in-calf  Heifers,  under  36 
calendar  montlis  old,  not  having-  been 
milked 2    0    0 

8  Mr.  W.  Jefferys,  Maiden    Bradley,  the 

three   best  in-calf  Heifers,  under  36 

calendar  months  old,  and  in  milk. 2    0    0 

|9  Mr.  W.  Jeflerys,  Maiden  Bradley,  the 
three  best  in-calf  Heifers,  under  24 
calendar  months  old 3    0    0 

10  Mr.  Robert  White,  Zeals,  the  best  Bull 

of  any  age 3    0    0 

11  Mr.  Stephen  White,  Warminster,  breeder, 

the  best  Bull, under24  calendar  mouths 

old 3    0    0 

12  Mr.  W.  Steeds,  Norton  Down,  the  five 

best  long  wool  fat  Wethers 2    0    0 

13  Mr.  W.  Steeds,  Norton  Down,  the  five 

best  Southdown  fat  Wethers 2    0    0 

14  Mr.  John  White,  Melis,  the  ten  best  Sout- 

down  breeding  Ewes 2    0    0 

15  and  16,  none. 

17  Mr.  John  Crees,  Nunney,  the  best  boar 

Pig 10    0 

18  Mr.  Henry  Sperring,  Buckland,  the  best 

breeding  Sow 1    0    0 

19  Mr.   Charles   Harding,  Woodcock- farm, 

the  two  best  fat  Pigeons 

20  Mr.  James  Crees,  Witham,  5  cwt.  of  best 

Cheese,  not    exceeding  3  cheeses  to 

the  cwt 2    0    0 

21  Mr.  John  White,  Mells,  5  cwt.  of  best 

Cheese,  above  3  and  not  exceeding  6 

to  the  cwt 2    0    0 

22  and  3,  none. 

24  Mr.  Perks,  Road,  the  purchaser  of  the 

largest  quantity  of  Cheese  pitched  at 

the  monthly  market 2    0    0 

25  Mr.   Stephen    White,    Warminster,   the 

second  largest  quantity .....     1    0    0 


BATH      AND     WEST     OF     ENGLAND 
AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  adjourned  November  meeting  of  this   society 
was    held  at  Hetling  House  on  Monday,  Dec.  ll,Sh 
T.  B.  Lethbridge,  bart.,  V.  P.  in  the  chair,  whenthi 
usual  routine  business  was  transacted,  and   Messrs. 
Lush,  Ardern,  and  Parsons,  were  appointed  Judges  of 
live  stock. 

The  annual  meeting  was  held  on  Tuesday. 

Sir  T.  B.  Lethbridge,  bart.,  was  called  to  the  chair. 
— He  opened  the  business  of  the  meeting  by  observing 
that  death  had  been  making  havoc  among  their  friends  ; 
they  had  lost  one  noble  lord,  a  vice  patron  of  the  So- 
ciety, viz.,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  County,  and  he 
would  say  of  him  that  a  man  who  stood  higher  in  the 
estimation  of  his  fellowmen  was  seldom  to  be  met  with. 
But  he  would  take  the  liberty  of  naming  another  noble 
lord  to  fill  the  office  of  vice  patron,  in  the  room  of  the 
late  lamented  Mai'quis  of  Bath.  He  would  only  men- 
tion him,  and  leave  him  in  the  hands  of  the  meeting — 
he  referred  to  the  present  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the 
county  of  Somerset,  Lord  Ilchester.     (Applause.) 

Lord  Ilchester  was  then  on,  the  motion  of  Capt. 
ScoBELL,  seconded  by  Sir  W.  S.  R.  Cockburn,  bart. 
unanimously  elected  a  vice  patron  of  the  society  in  the 
room  of  the  Marquis  of  Bath,  deceased. 

Mr.  Bailward  submitted  a  loaf  of  bread  to  the 
society,  in  which  yeast  was  used  that  was  obtained 
from  the  brewing  of  one  gallon  of  malt,  according  to  a 
plan  recommended  by  Sir  William  Elford.  Several 
gentlemen  present  tasted  of  the  bread,  and  pronounced 
it  excellent. 

Dr.  Wilkinson  communicated  the  result  of  a  use- 
ful invention  of  Mr.  Perkins,  for  the  warming  of 
houses,  by  which  any  degree  of  heat  might  be  obtained 
and  a  room  once  warmed  would  be  kept  at  an  equal 
temperature.  The  expence  on  the  whole  would  be  less 
than  the  present  mode  of  warming  rooms. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Hall  hardly  believed  the  public  mind 
was  awake  to  the  economy  of  fuel  and  the  equal  dis- 
tribution of  heat  that  might  be  eiFected  by  such  a 
plan.  He  was  persuaded  that  at  present  three-fourths 
of  the  fuel  consumed  was  wasted,  and  though  they  lived 
in  a  country  in  which  coal  abounded,  that  was  no 
reason  why  they  should  misapply  it.  If  they  went  into 
any  scientific  buildings,  they  still  saw  a  barbarous  ap- 
plication of  the  greatest  blessing  of  life,  and  if  there 
was  one  point  more  than  another  in  which  architects 
were  defective,  it  was  in  the  system  of  warming  build- 
ings. 

Dr.  Wilkinson  moved  that  the  premium  offered  in 
No.  4  of  class  9,  be  discontinued,  and  the  following  sub- 
stituted : — "  Whereas,  from  recent  experiments  by 
Macaire,  Marcet,  and  De  Candolle,  it  has  been  de- 
monstrated that  all  vegetables  at  the  termination  of 
their  vegetable  life,  form,  like  animals,  excretions  at 
their  roots  ;  which  excretions  are  found  to  be  very  in- 
j  urious  to  similar  plants,  but  highly  beneficial  to  others, 
and  that  by  a  judicious  rotation  of  crops,  and  selection 
as  to  soil,  the  produce  is  found  to  be  not  only  increased, 
but  the  expenses  of  cultivation  to  be  also  greatly  di- 
minished ;  a  premium  of  20/.  is  hereby  offered  for  the 
best  essay  on  this  important  subject,  accompanied  with  a 
statement  of  chemical  investigation,  and  a  detail  of  the 
practical  and  beneficial  results  following,  with  respect 
to  wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  the  most  useful  grasses." 
Sir  W.  S,  R.  Cockburn  seconded  the  motion. 
Mr.  Davis  spoke  in  favour  of  the  motion,  and  thought 
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if  they  could  bring  chemical  research  and  practical  ex- 
periments more  into  exercise  in  their  union,  it  would  be 
of  great  importance  to  agriculture. 

Mr  G.  W.  Hall  agreed  with  the  leading  doctrine 
that  had  been  propounded,  viz,  that  it  would  be  for  the 
benefit  of  agriculture  if  they  could  get  practice  and 
science  to  go  hand  in  hand  ;  but  he  would  say  it  was  a 
bold  proposition  to  declare  all  the  nutriment  afforded  to 
plants  after  they  came  above  ground,  was  derived  from 
the  air.  He  had  grown  one  plant  on  the  same  ground 
for  twenty  years  following — viz.  the  potato.  Now  he 
believed  there  was  that  panacea  in  manure,  which  rec- 
tified the  evil  of  the  same  plant  in  the  same  ground 
year  after  year.  He  feared  they  should  not  get  such 
men  of  practice  and  science  as  were  wanted.  But  on 
the  subject  of  lime,  he  would  mention  to  the  meeting  one 
other  purpose  for  which  he  had  found  it  beneficial.  It 
was  to  convey  a  portion  of  increased  temperature  to 
lands  about  to  be  cultivated,  which  it  did,  if  used  in  a 
caustic  state  ;  his  method  was  to  break  the  lime  as  small 
as  possible,  and  spread  it  on  the  ground,  and  then  half 
plough  it  in,  and  he  found  that  a  greater  luxuriance  of 
vegetation  was  produced. 

Captain  Scobell  acknowledged  the  importance  of 
the  learned  doctor's  motion.  It  was  second  in  im- 
portance to  none,  and  he  had  no  doubt  if  chemists  and 
farmers  would  go  hand  in  hand,  they  would  produce 
satisfactory  results.     The  motion  was  carried. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Hall  exhibited  a  contrivance  for  tying  up 
cattle,  for  which  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  voted 
to  him. 

Mr.  Bailward  made  a  statement  of  the  ravages 
committed  by  the  larvae  of  the  Harry  long-leg  fly,  for 
the  destruction  of  which  he  recommended  the  encou- 
ragement of  those  breeds  of  birds  that  lived  on  grubs 
only,  such  as  the  starling. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Adam  then  exhibited  some  Scotch  cart- 
saddle-trees  which  he  said  were  calculated  to  remove 
the  inconvenience  that  was  now  sustained  by  the  horse, 
in  being  obliged  to  draw  by  his  back  instead  of  his 
collar.  He  entered  into  some  lengthened  and  excellent 
observations  on  the  condition  of  draught  horses  gene- 
rally, stating  that  if  they  were  properly  fitted  to  their 
work,  they  would  be  able  to  do  at  least  one  quarter 
more. 

Mr.  W.  H.  HiGMAN  exhibited  a  life  preserver  which 
he  had  invented.  It  consisted  of  a  circle  of  basket 
work  large  enough  to  encircle  the  body,  on  each  side  of 
which  were  sewn  pieces  of  cork  or  old  bottle  corks. 

Mr.  Miles  then  rose  and  said  as  he  had  on  a  pre- 
vious occasion,  laid  before  them  some  curious  calcula- 
tions respecting  the  feeding  of  cattle,  he  would  now 
give  them  the  results  of  some  experiments  that  had 
been  made.  Twenty  head  of  cattle  had  been  selected 
and  divided  in  four  lots,  and  fed  respectively  on  turnips 
alone  ;  turnips  and  oilcake  ;  turnips  and  ground  corn  ; 
and  distillery  grains  and  ground  corn.  It  was  found  that 
turnips  alone,  was  the  most  expensive  mode  in  getting 
up  cattle,  but  that  a  portion  of  oil-cake  or  bean-meal 
added,  rendered  the  quality  of  the  meal  superior.  Mr. 
Miles  then  went  more  in  the  detail  of  the  results 
of  the  different  modes  of  feeding,  and  stating  the  ex- 
pence  of  each,  and  the  weight  produced,  with  which  the 
meeting  seemed  highly  pleased. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  then  passed  to  Mr.  Miles,  who 
said  he  should  be  ever  happy  to  give  all  the  information 
he  might  obtain  that  would  be  useful  to  the  society, 
and  as  he  was  stirring  about  he  endeavoured  to  find 
«ut,  not  only  what  was  going  on  at  home  but  abroad. 
(Cheers.J 

PREMIUMS.  £      s. 

To  Mr.  Stephen  White,  Warminster,  for  bull, 
cow,  and  ofi'spring,  Hereford  breed,  a  pre- 
mium of 15     0 

To  D.  S.  Hayward,  Esq.,  Frocester  Court,  for 
the  best  fat  ox,  short-horned  and  Hereford 
breed,  feeder  only,  a  premium  of 15    0 

To  D,  S.  Hayward,  Esq.,  of  Frocester  Court, 
for  the  best  fat  steer,  Hereford  and  Alderney, 
breed,  breeder  and  feeder,  a  premium  of  ....  15    0 

To  Mr.  Fraackom,  North  Wraxall,  for  the  best 


fat  cow,  Hereford  breed,  feeder  only,  a  pre-    £  s. 
mium   of 8    0 

To  Mr.  Charles  Wood,  Seddington,  Gloucester- 
shire, for  the  best  fat  heifer,  Hereford  breed, 
breeder  and  feeder,  a  premium  of 8    0 

To  D.  S.  Hayward,  Esq.,  Frocester  Court,  for 
the  best  fat  ox  (worked),  short-horned  and 
Hereford  breed,  feeder  only,  a  premium  of  ...  15     9 

To  Mr.  George  Limbrick,  Hortou,  Gloucester- 
shire, for  the  four  best  fat  wethers,  improved 
Leicester  breed,  a  premium  of 6    0 

To  Mr.  John  Walker,  Burton,  Worcestershire, 
for  the  best  three  breeding  heifers,  Hereford 
breed,  a  premium  of 10    0 

To  Mr.  J.  Sainsbury,  West  Lavington,  Wilts, 
for  the  best  six  breeding  ewes,  Southdown 
breed,  a  premium  of 10    0 

To  Mr.  Thomas  Lewis,  Bathford,  for  the  best 
boar  pig,  Norfolk  and  Berkshire  breed,  a  pre- 
mium of 2     0 

To  Mr.  George, Ferris,  Shrivenham,  Berks,  for 
the  best  fat  sow  pig,  Norfolk  breed  a  pre- 
mium of 2     0 

To  Mr.  Richard  Hodge,  West  Monkton,  near 
Taunton,  for  the  best  black  stallion,  a  pre- 
mium of 10     0 

To  Mr.  George  Ferris,  Shrivenham,  Berks,  for 
the  best  two  of  three  breeding  heifers,  exhi- 
bited in  class  1,  short-horned  breed,  recom- 
mended, a  bounty  of 5    0 

EXTRA    STOCK. 

To  Mr.  George  Ferris,  Shrivenham,  Berks,  for 
the  best  fat  sow  pig,  recommended,  a  bounty 
of 1     0 

To  Mr.  Samuel  Ferris,  Bulkington,  Wilts,  for 
the  best  fat  cow,  short-horned,  and  Hereford 
breed,  possessing  great  merit,  recommended, 
a  bounty  of 3    0 

To  Mr.  Thomas  Hales,  Bath,  for  the  best  fat 
ox,  Devon  breed,  possessing  considerable 
merit,  recommended,  a  bounty  of 4    0 


(COPY.) 

Office  of  Committee  of  Privy  Council  far  Trade. 
Whitehall,  6th  Dec.  1837. 

Gentlemen, — I  am  directed  by  the  Lords  of 
the  Committee  of  Privy  Council  for  Trade  to  in- 
form you  that  the  Memorial  of  the  7th  of  Septem- 
ber last,  signed  by  you  and  by  many  other  per- 
sons, Corn  Importers  and  Factors,  relative  to  the 
abatement  of  duty  on  damaged  Corn,  has  been 
under  their  consideration,  and  that  they  have  also 
consulted  with  the  Commissioners  of  the  Customs 
and  the  Law  Officers  of  tlie  Crown  thereon. 

From  the  reports  and  opinions  thus  obtained,  it 
appears  to  their  Lordships,  that  the  question  at 
issue  does  not  relate  to  the  manner  in  which  any 
supposed  damage  may  have  been  received,  but  to 
the  discretionary  power,  given  by  the  law  to  the 
Officers  of  the  Customs,  of  determining,  iti  the 
Jir&t  instance,  whether  any  damage  does  in  truth 
exist.  Their  Lordships  are  advised,  that  such  pre- 
liminary descretion  does  rest  with  tlie  officers,  and 
they  have  accordingly  directed  me  to  communicate 
this  opinion  to  you,  for  your  information,  and  for 
that  of  other  parties,  wiio  have  joined  with  you  in 
the  memorial. 

I  am.  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
(Signed)  J.  D.  HUME. 

E    2 
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WOOTTON  BASSETT. 

Wootton  Bassett  Great  Monthly  Market,  on  Tuesday 
Dec.  12,  was  exceedingly  well  attended  by  agriculturists 
and  graziers,  and  much  business  was  transacted.  There 
were— beasts  452,  sheep  580,  pigs  277,  horses  30  :  quo- 
tations as  last  month.  The  annual  cattle  show  took 
place  the  same  day  ;  and  it  is  evident,  from  the  deter- 
mination of  the  neighbouring  noblemen,  gentlemen,  and 
agriculturists  to  support  it,  that  it  will  continue  to  be 
prosperous.  A  very  superior  selection  of  fat  stoek  was 
submitted  for  the  inspection  and  decision  of  the  judges 
(Mr.  Wm.  Baker,  of  Foxley,  Mr.  Wm.  Church,  of  Bur- 
gage, and  Mr.  Wm.  Poulton,  of  Cricklade),  who 
awarded  the  premiums,  and  which  were  presented  after 
dinner  by  the  president,  to  the  following  persons :  — 

£  s,  d. 
Mr.  Bryan  Herring,  of  Chilton,  for  the  best 

bull,  cow,  and  offspring 5    0    0 

Mr.  William  Lyne,  of  Malmesbury,  for  the 

best  fat  ox 5    0    0 

Oliver  Codrington,  Esq.,  of  Wroughton,  for  the 

second  best  fat  ox  3    0    0 

Mr.  Thomas  Wiltshire,  of  South  Crook,  for  the 

best  fat  cow 5    0    0 

Mr.  Thomas  Young,  of  Buston,  for  the  second 

best  fat  cow 3    0    0 

Mr.  James  Archer,  of  Little  Park,  for  a  good 

fat  cow,  a  bounty  of 2    0    0 

Mr.  Thomas  Young,  of  Bushton,  for  the  best 

pen  of  fat  sheep,  of  the  LangvYood  breed,  a 

premium  of 2    0    0 

Mr.  Thomas  Young,  of  Bushton,  for  the  best 

fat  pig  (breeder  and  fatter)  2    0    0 

]Mr.  Thomas  Kinchin,  of  Lydiard  Tregoze,  for 

the  second  best  fat  pig  (breeder  and  fatter)  10  0 
Mr.  J.  Y  .R.  Sheldon,  of  Wootton  Bassett,  for 

the  best  fat  pig  of  his  own  grazing- 2    0    0 

Mr.  Thomas  Warman,of  Wootton  Bassett,  for 

the  second  best  fat  pig  of  his  own  grazing...  10    0 

EXTRA   STOCK. 

Mr.  James  Archer,  of  Wootton  Bassett,  for  a 

fatcow 1    0    0 

Mr.  John  Large,  of  Lyneham,  for  a  fat  cow  ..100 

Ditto,  for  a  grazing  heifer 0  10    0 

Mr. Thomas  Reeves,  of  Catmarsh,  for  a  grazing 

cow,  bred  by  himself 10    0 

Mr.  Henry  Reeves,  of  Liddington,  for  a  grazing 

cow 1    0    0 

Mr.  Cornelius  Bradford,  of  Lydiard  Tregoze, 

for  a  grazing  cow    1     0    0 

Mr.  James  Archer,  of  Little  Park,  for  two  milch 

cows,  bred  by  himself 1  10    0 

Mr.  Thomas  Warman,  of  Wootton  Bassett,  for 

a  two-year-old  heifer,  in  milk    1     0    0 

Mr.  Henry  Reeves,  of  Liddington,  for  a  dairy 

cow    1    0    0 

Mr.  James  Archer,  of  Little  Park,  for  three 

heifere,  under  36  months    0  10    0 

Ditto,  for  four  calves  under  11  months 0  10    0 

Mr.  James  Hathway,  of  Fokenham,  for  two 

heifers  of  20  months .' 0  10    0 

Ditto,  for  a  two-year-old  cart  colt    10    0 

Wm.  James  Sadler,  Esq.,  of  Bentham,  for  two 

yearling  heifers   0  10    0 

Bryan  Herring,  of  Chilton,  for  three  heifers 

under  22  months 1     0    0 

Wm.  Smith,  of  Grittenham,  for  two  three-year 

old  heifers 0  10    0 

Richard  Canning,  of  Vastern,  for  a  three-year- 
old  nag  colt 1    0    0 

Henry  James,  of  Moudon,  for  a  fat  pig  of  per- 
fect symmetry 0  10    0 

John  Brown,  of  Ufcott,  for  10  fat  Southdown 

sheep 1    6    o 


CHELMSFORD     AND     ESSEX    AGRI- 
CULTURA.L   SOCIETY. 

This  Society  now  consists  of  upwards  of  300  mem- 
bers. The  Society  has  had  two  shows  in  each  year, 
and  established  a  wool  fair,  and  the  heavy  expenses  at- 
tendant on  forming  and  carrying  out  the  objects  of  the 
society  have  been  paid  out  of  the  annual  subscriptions, 
without  any  fund  having  been  established  by  donations 
or  otherwise,  at  the  first  formation.  But  the  commit- 
tee being  anxious  to  promote  the  general  good,  and  the 
improvement  of  the  breed  of  stock  in  the  county, 
strongly  recommend  the  establishment  of  a  fund  dis- 
tinct from  the  annual  subscriptions.  The  wool  fair  has 
been  attended  with  great  success,  and  wool  of  home 
growth,  to  the  amount  of  10,000/.  was  sold  at  the  fair 
last  year  in  less  than  twelve  hours. 

The  president,  for  the  year  commencing  1st  June, 
1837,  is  Lord  Rayleigh.  The  vice-presidents  are — 
Lord  Petre,  Lord  Western,  Sir  J.  T.  Tyrell,  Bart., 
M.P.,  T.  B.  Lennard,  Esq.,  T.  W.  Bramston,  Esq., 
M.P.,  J.  J.Tufaell,  Esq.,  J.  Disney,  Esq.,  J.  Round, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  and  O.  Hanbury,  Esq.  The  treasurer  is 
T.  Greenwood,  Esq. ;  the  honorary  secretary,  H.  S. 
Gilson,  Esq.    The  committee  consists  of  22  members. 

On  Friday,  Dec.  S,  the  annual  cattle  show  and  dis- 
tribution of  prizes  to  deserving  labourers  and  servants 
took  place  in  a  field  adjoining  Duke-street,  kindly  lent 
for  the  occasion,  as  last  year,  by  G.  A.  Gepp,  Esq. 
Besides  the  stock  for  which  prizes  were  awarded,  the 
judges  noticed  10  Highland  Scots,  the  property  of  Mr. 
Wm.  Page,  and  highly  commended  them  ;  they  were 
consigned  to  Mr.  J.  Mason.  The  judges  also  recom- 
mended six  shearling  Downs,  the  property  of  E.  G. 
Barnard,  Esq.,  M.P.,  of  Gosfield  Hall;  they  were 
consigned  to  Mr.  Wm.  Steele. 

A  waggon  was  placed  in  the  field  for  the  reception  of 
the  noble  president,  and  about  two  o'clock  his  lordship 
entered  it,  accompanied  by  several  gentlemen,  and  dis- 
tributed the  rewards  to  the  labourers  and  servants. 

THE  DINNER. 

At  4  o'clock  about  120  gentlemen  sat  down  to  a 
sumptuous  dinner,  served  in  the  Assembly  Room  of  the 
Shire  Hall.    Lord  Rayleigh  in  the  chair. 

On  the  removal  of  the  cloth,  his  lordship  proposed 
"  The  Queen."  (Loud  cheering.) 

The  President.  I  will  now  propose  as  a  toast, 
"  Success  to  the  Chelmsford  and  Essex  Agricultural 
Society.''  It  has  been  usual,  when  this  toast  has  been 
given,  for  the  president  of  the  year  to  enter  somewhat 
into  details,  and  give  you  a  speech  upon  it ;  but  I  con- 
fess I  am  one  who  is  not  fond  of  long  speeches.  At  the 
wool  fair,  owing  to  the  great  distress  at  that  time 
among  the  manufacturing  interest,  and  the  little  call 
for  manufactures,  good  wool  did  not  reach  any  thing 
like  the  price  of  the  preceding  year  :  it  was  at  least 
one-third  less,  therefore  many  sales  were  not  effected. 
There  was  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  it  was 
advisable  to  retain  the  wool,  or  to  take  the  price  of  the 
day  ;  some  gentlemen  acted  on  one  opinion,  and  others 
on  the  other.  The  market  fluctuated,  and  again  re- 
ceded ;  and  it  is  now  a  little  better.  After  that  meet- 
ing it  was  my  duty  to  attend  the  meetings  for  plough- 
ing in  several  of  the  subdivisions.  There  was  one  at 
Withara,  another  at  Writtle,  and  another  at  Sandon. 
At  Witham  it  was  a  first  attempt,  but  it  was  so  favour- 
able that  the  committee  determined  that  it  should  be 
annual ;  and  in  consequence  of  the  great  number  of 
subscriptions  of  that  day,  it  is  to  he  permitted  in  that 
district  to  have  rewards  for  deserving  labourers  and 
servants.  (Applause.)  So  that  Witham  forms  a  con- 
necting branch  with  Chelmsford,  as  Dunmow  does  with 
Saffron  Walden.  It  appears  that  when  the  Society 
was  first  formed,  there  wasjno  amount  of  money  con- 
tributed as  donations,  and  the  prizes  have  been  ofi'ered 
as  the  annual  subscriptions.  The  consequence  is,  that 
the  society  has  been  in  debt  ever  since  its  commence- 
ment (hear,  hear),  and  has  felt  its  energies  cramped  by 
the  want  of  a  little  surplus  fund.  The  report,  therefore, 
suggests  that  the  gentlemen  of  the  county,  who  are 
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friends  to  the  society,  be  invited  to  subscribe  some- 
thing to  a  donation  fund,  which  may  enable  the  society 
to  be  in  advance,  (Applause.)  This  was  canvassed  at 
the  last  quarterly  meeting  on  Monday,  when  the  com- 
mittee and  other  members  present  determined  that  I 
should  mention  it  on  the  present  occasion.  Mr,  Bram- 
ston  said,  it  was  no  use  to  mention  it  without  seeing 
something  commenced  ;  he,  therefore,  gave  lOZ.  (  Great 
Applause.)  This  was  taken  up  by  Mr.  Houblon,  who 
put  his  name  down  for  5l.  (Reneived  applause.)  I 
mention  this  that  those  who  are  desirous  to  encourage 
it,  may  pay  their  money  to  the  treasurer,  or  at  the 
bank  in  this  town.  Having  made  these  observations, 
1  beg  to  propose — "  Increased  success  to  the  Chelms- 
ford and  Essex  Agricultural  Society."  (  Great  applause.) 
Mr.  GiLSoN  (the  honorary  secretary)  then  distri- 
buted the  prizes  as  follows  : — 

STOCK. 

OXEN. 

To  the  owner  of  the  best  ox  of  any  breed,  fatted  upon 
the  premises  of  the  person  showing  the  same,  3/. 
Mr.  Thos.  Wall  Crooks,  ol  Broomfield.— A  shorthorn 

ox,  3  years  old  ;  fed  on  grass,  hay,  meal,  turnips  and 

mangel — travelled  two  miles. 

This  superior  animal  was  an  undoubted  proof  of  the 

possibility  of  fatting  without  the  use  of  oilcake  or  lin- 
seed. 
To  the  owner  of  the  second  best  ox  of  any  breed,  fat- 
tened, &c.,  21. 
C.  Comyns  Parker,  Esq.,  of  Woodham  Mortimer. — 

A  Highland  ox,  4  years  old  ;  fed  on  turnips,  hay,  and 

cake — travelled  seven  miles. 

Thomas  William  Bramston,  Esq.  shewed  in  this  class 

a  Highland  Scot,  3  years  old. 

To  the  owner  of  the  best  ox  fattened  and  bred  on  the 

premises,  &c.,  1^.  10s. 

No  entry. 

To  the  owner  of  the  best  bullock,  fatteded  upon  the  pre- 
mises, &c.,  and  not  having  been  fed  on  oil  cake,  2/. 
Mr.  T.  Wall  Crooks. — A  short-horn  ox,  3  years  old  ; 

fed  on  grass,  meal,  turnips,  and  mangel. 
R.  C.  Hazelfoot,  Esq.  showed  two  West  Highlanders ; 

and  C.  Comyns  Parker  a  Highlander  4  years  old. 

HEIFEBS. 

To  the  owner  of  the  best  heifer,  not  having  had  more 
than  one  calf,  fattened,  &g.,  and  bred  by  the  owner,  2/. 

T.  W;  Bramston,  Esq. — A  Durham,  3  years  old  ;  fed 
on  Swedes,  meal,  and  cakes— travelled  six  miles. 

A  very  handsome  animal,  beautifully  marked,  and  of 
fine  symmetry. 

Mr.  James  Maiden,  of  Dengie  Hall,  showed  a  home- 
bred heifer,  3  years  and  7  months  old  ;  sold  to  Mr.  Or- 
ton,  Chelmsford,  for  23^.,  laid  to  weigh  about  95  stone  ; 
and  Mr.  T.  W.  Crooks,  a  shorthorn,  18  months  old. 
To  the  ovirner  of  the  best  heifer,  (not  having  had  more 
than  one  calf,)  fattened,  &c.,  without  oil  cake,  &c.,  21. 

Mr.  T.  W.  Crooks,  a  short-horn,  18  months  old  ;  not 
had  a  calf — fed  on  grass,  meal,  turnips,  and  mangel. 

Mr.  John  Cousins,  of  Terling-,  the  other  competitor, 
showed  a  3  years  old  Yorkshire  heifer. 
To  the  owner  of  the  best  fat  heifer,  fattened  on  the  pre- 
mises, &c.,  and  not  having  had  more  than  one  calf, 

II.  10s. 

Mr.  T.  W.  Crooks  showed  a  half-bred  heifer,  18 
months  old,  which  was  highly  commended  by  the  judges, 
but  deemed  not  to  be  qualified. — Much  difference  of 
opinion  prevailed  among  the  judges  as  to  the  weight  of 
this  animal,  but  it  was  admitted  by  all  to  be  the  best  of 
its  age  ever  shown^  and  Mr.  Crooks  refused  8d.  per  lb. 
which  was  offered  for  it. 

The  prize  was  not  awarded. 

Mr.  John  Cousins. — A  yearling  short-horn  ;  fed  on 
mangel,  grass,  and  a  very  little  corn— travelled  eight 
miles. 

SHEEP. 

To  the  owner  of  the  best  pen  of  6  shearling  wether  fat 

she-ep,  21, 

Mr.  John  Brewitt,  of  Wicktord.— Six  half-bred  Kent 

and  Leicester  wethers,  18  months  old  ;  fed  on  corn  and 

grass,  and  bred  by  owner. — Sold  to  Mr.  Watts  of  Ray- 


leigh,  at  70s.  per  head,  much  admired  for  symmetry  and 
length  of  wool. 

To  the  owner  of  the  second  best  ditto,  II.  Is. 

E.  G.  Barnard,  Esq.,  M.P.,  of  Gosfield  Hall.— Six 
shearling  iSouth-downs  ;  fed  on  coleseed,  Swedish  tur- 
nips, and  a  pint  of  corn  per  day  ;  no  cake. — Bred  by 
owner. 

C.  Comyns  Parker,  Esq.,  Mr.  John  Cousins,  and  Mr. 
T.  W.  Crooks,  also  showed  in  Ihis  class. — Six  half-bred 
Down  and  Leicester,  shown  by  the  latter,  were  highly 
commended  by  the  judges. 

To  the  owner  of  the  best  pen  of  four  fat  sheep,  bred  by 
the  owner,  and  never  having  had  corn,  seed  or  cake,  21. 

Mr.  T.  W.  Crooks. — South-down  wethers,  fed  on 
grass  and  hay. 

To  the  second  best  ditto,  1^.  Is. 

T,  W.  Bramston,  Esq.— Fat  Down  wethers,  3  years 
old,  fed  on  grass,  hay,  and  turnips. — All  sold  to  butchers 
in  the  neighbourhood. 

C.  C.  Parker,  Esq.,  showed  four  shearling  Down 
wethers,  and  Mr.  William  Gale,  of  Fambridge  Hall, 
four  Kent  wethers,  in  this  class. 
To  the  owner  of  the  best  pen  of  four  fat  wethers,  two 

years  old  and  upwards,  fed  without  cake,  and  bred 

and  fed  by  the  owner,  21. 

T.  W.  Bramston,  Esq. — Four  Down  wethers,  2  years 
old,  fed  on  corn,  turnips,  and  hay.  There  was  no  com- 
petition for  this  prize. 

To  the  second  best  ditto,  \l.  Is. 

There  was  an  entry  of  four  Kent  wethers,  2  years  old, 
by  Mr.  W.  Gale,  but  the  sheep  were  not  sent. 

SWINE. 

To  the  owner  and  breeder  of  the  best  fat  hog,  under  12 
months  of  age,  II. 

T.  W.  Branston,  Esq. — A  Suffolk  hog,  44  weeks  old, 
fed  on  barley  meal. 

10s.  to  C.  C.  Parker,  Esq.,  for  a  Neapolitan  pig,  34 
weeks  old,  fed  on  barley  meal  seven  weeks. 

Judges— Mr.  Henry  Cleeve,  Rettendon ;  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Hutley,  Witham;  and  Mr.  Henry  Barwell, 
Witham. 

AGRICULTUKAL   ROOTS. 

Produced  by  the  grower,  and  taken  from  the  same  field. 
The  10  best  roots  of  mangel  wurzel,  1^. 
Mr.  James  Grove,  of  Great  Baddow. 

The  second  best  ditto,  10s. 
Sir  J.T.  Tyrell,  Bart,  (yellow  globe.) 
Mr.  Wm.  Yeomans,  of  Toppinghoe  Hall,  showed 
some  fine  roots  of  orange  mangel.  Sir  J.  T.  Tyrell,  Jong 
red,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Gooch,  Sandon,  ten  of  the  globe. 
For  the  10  best  roots  of  Swedish  turnips,  1/. 
Mr.  R.  Baker,  of  Writtle,  (purple  tops.) 
For  the  second  best  ditto,  10s. 
Mr.  C.  Matson,  Great  Baddow  Park. 
Messrs.  Thomas  Beaumont  Hudson,  of  Barling",  H. 
Cleave,  Samuel  Gooch,  James  Groves,  1.  Belcher,  T. 
W.  Crooks,  T.  Brewitt,  and  E.  G.  Barnard,  Esq.,  also 
showed  Swedes. 

For  the  10  best  roots  of  other  turnips,  II. 
Mr.  Thomas  Speakman,  of  Fairsted,  (white.) 

For  the  second  best  ditto,  10s. 
Sir  J.  T.  Tyrell,  (green  round.) 
The  competitors  were  E.  G.  Barnard,  Esq.,  (white), 
Mr.  R.  Baker,  (white),  S.  Knipe,  Esq.,  (green  and  red 
round),  Mr.  James  Grove,  (white),  and  Mr.  I. Belcher, 
(white). 

For  the  5  best  cattle  cabbages,  11. 
Mr.  James  Grove,  (drum  head). 

For  the  second  best  ditto,  10s. 
Sir  J.  T.  Tyrrell. 

Mr.  Samuel  Gooch  showed  some  thousand  heads. 
Judges— Mr.  WiUiam  Crush,  Chignall ;    Mr.  Joseph 
Coveidale,  Ingatestone ;  aad  Mr.  John  Brewitt,  Wick- 
ford. 

EXTRA  FAT   STOCK. 

Right  Hon.  Lord  Western.— A  5  years  old  Devon 
cow,  bred  by  his  lordship,  had  two  calves.  Highly 
commended  by  the  judges  for  smallness  of  bone  and  fine 
symmetry. 

Mr.  T.  Bridge,  Buttsbury. — A  beautiful  Hereford 
heifer.    Sold  to  Mr.  T.  W.  Crooks,  at  32/. 
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Mr.  Wm.Pag'e,  Burnham. — Ten  extraordinary  Aber- 
been  Scots.  These  attracted  much  attention,  and  it  was 
g-enerally  admitted  that  they  could  not  be  surpassed. 
They  had  been  fed  on  cake  only  a  part  of  the  summer, 
but  were  computed  to  weigh  upon  an  averag'e  115  stone. 
Two  of  lliem  were  laid  at  125  stone.  Consigned  to  Mr. 
J.  Mason,  and  sold  as  under : — 

1  to  Mr.  Cracknell,  Steeple,  for    £32 

1  to  Mr.  Mascall,  Tillingham 32 

1  to  Messrs.  Wade  and  Finch,  Maldon  . .  32 

1  to  Mr.  Lockwood,  Stanway 29 

1  to  Mr.  Bear,  Colchester 27 

1  to  Mr.  Isitt,  ditto 28 

1  to  Mr.  Croxon,  Purleigh    24 

Mr.  Charles  Page,  Southmiuster. — Two  very  supe- 
rior West  Highland  Scots.  Consigned  to  Mr.  J. 
Mason,  by  whom  one  was  sold  to  Mr.  Isitt,  of  Col- 
chester, at  28l.,  the  other  to  Mr.  Beard,  Rochfoid, 
at  24Z. 

C.  Comyns  Parker,  Esq. — Five  good  Highland  Scots. 
A  pair  sold  at  451.  Consigned  to  Mr.  J.  Mason.  One 
sold  to  Mr.  Knightbridge,  stock,  at  2lL,  and  another 
to  Mr.  Steel,  ofterling,  at  22Z. 

Mr.  John  Marriage,  Barns,  Springfield. — Six  good 
Highland  Scots,  and  four  polled  galloways. 

Mr.  John  Marriage,  Broomfield. — A  pair  of  curious 
Durhem  heifers,  4  years  old,  never  had  a  calf ;  much 
admired  for  quality  and  symmetry.  Bought  by  Mr. 
Davis,  and  Mr.  Robert  Butcher,  of  Chelmsford. 

Mr.  Jeremiah  Pledger,  Little  Baddow. — Four  very 
useful  short-horn  heifers.  Consigned  to  Mr.  J.  Mason, 
for  the  London  markets. 

Mr.  Flory,  Danbury. — Five  very  good  heifers,  fed  on 
Swedes  and  cake,  fat  and  fit  for  the  butcher. 

Mr.  Philip  Dowsett,  Waltham. — A  lot  of  six  excel- 
lent Devons. 

Mr.  S.  Blyth,  Wigborough.— Four  West  Highland 
Scots,  fat  and  of  good  quality.    Grass-fed.    Two  sold. 

Mr.  Thomas  Quilter,  Little  Waltham.— Two  fine 
South  Wales  beasts. 

Mr.  John  Mayhew,  Baddow. — Three  North  Wales 
beasts. 

Mr.  Messent,  Booking. — A  lot  of  superior  North 
Wales  runts — had  not  been  stalled,  but  fed  on  grass 
and  meal  three  times  a  day.     Useful  beef. 

Mr.  William  Clarke,  Norton  Hall. — A  short-horned 
heifer.  Sold  by  Mr.  Mason  to  Mr.  Drake,  of 
Chelmsford. 

Mr.  Potter,  of  Barton  Hall,  Great  Stambridge. — 
A  large  calf,  weighing  about  36  stone.  Had  had  nothing 
but  milk  and  chalk.     8l.  lOs.  refused. 

FAT    SHEEP. 

E.  G.  Barnard,  Esq. — A  pen  of  six  shearling  down 
wethers,  which  were  highly  commended  by  the  judges, 
and'  generally  admired.  Consigned  to  Mr.  William 
Steele. 

Mr.  Thomas  Speakman,  Fairsted  Lodge. — An  extra- 
ordinary half-bred  Down  and  Kent  wether  (fat)  sheep, 
two  years  and  eight  months  old,  fed  on  grass,  hay,  and 
peas,  bred  by  the  owner.     Supposed  to  weigh  20  stone. 

Mr.  Philip  Dowsett. — A  score  of  four-toothed  Downs. 

Mr.  Kilworth,  Canewdon. — A  pair  of  extraordinary 
Kent  ewes,  sold  at  52s.  per  head. 

SWINE. 

Thomas  Greenwood,  Esq.— An  Essex  half-black  fat 
sow,  /or  which  1 61.  was  asked ;  said  to  weigh  70  stone. 
Sold  for  \3l. 

Sir  J.  T.  Tyrell.— Two  curious  pigs,  of  the  wild  breed. 

LEAN   STOCK. 

The  show  of  lean  beasts  was  the  largest  we  have  ever 
seen  here  on  such  an  occasion,  and  amongst  which 
were  about  100  Scots,  shown  by  Mr.  Rudd  and  Mr. 
Wood.  Mr.  Bridge,  of  Stock,  purchased  22  of  the 
polled  Scots,  at  lOZ.  a  piece,  A  great  many  Welsh 
beasts  were  sold  at  prices  considered  to  be  very  low. 

Mr,  William  Clarke.  Norton  Hall,  gent  ten  very 
fresh  Vfai^  bpasts'-soid  by  Mr,  H,  Mm\i  to  Jobft 


Cutts,  Esq.  for  Beeches  Farm,  Weatherfield,  at  9l.lOS» 
each, 

Mrs.  Baker,  Little  Baddow.— Four  good  South 
Wales,  bullocks. 

The  show  of  stock  sheep  was  small,  and  the  trade  for 
them  dull. 


J.  J.  TuFNELL,  Esq.  in  an  appropriate  speech  pro- 
posed the  health  of  the  noble  chairman — Lord  Rayleigh, 
(Loud  cheers.) 

Lord  Rayleigh  returned  thanks,  ofi^ering  some 
valuable  observations  upon  the  beneficial  operations  of 
the  new  poor  law. 

The  President  proposed  the  health  of  the  High 
Sheriff.     (Loud  cheers.) 

The  High  Sheriff  returned  thanks. 

Toast — "The  Lord-lieutenant."     {Cheers.) 

The  PRESiDENT.^Before  I  proceed  to  another  toast, 
I  beg  to  draw  your  attention  to  one  of  the  vice-presi- 
dents, whose  name  has  not  been  mentioned  ;  but  I  do 
consider  that  he  is  so  distinguished  as  an  agriculturist 
in  this  county,  and  the  observations  he  has  made  during 
his  long  life  have  been  so  beneficial  to  agriculture,  that 
I  should  be  sorry  if  any  thing  from  him  were  to  pass 
unnoticed.  I  have  received  a  letter  from  Lord  Western 
to-day,  which  his  lordship  sent  with  his  stock,  and 
though  more  properly  it  should  come  before  the  Com- 
mittee, I  should  like  to  read  it  to  you.  You  are  aware 
that  a  very  beautiful  Devon  heifer,  belonging  to  his 
lordship,  was  exhibited  to-day,  which,  for  breeding, 
surpassed  every  thing  I  before  saw  ,  and  on  this  his 
lordship  says — "  I  send  some  stock  extra,  of  which  I 
send  you  an  account : — A  fat  Devon  cow  is  excluded, 
because  she  has  had  more  than  one  calf.  I  beg  to  offer 
an  opinion  of  this  restriction :  if  the  heifer  is  a  supe- 
rior animal,  it  should  be  rather  advisable  to  encourage 
the  breeding  from  her  than  her  slaughter.  After  she 
has  had  many  fine  calves,  and  proved  a  constitution  to 
fatten  readily,  she  has  then  surely  evinced  that  quality 
which  it  ought  to  be  our  object  to  encourage."  It  is 
for  the  committee  to  take  this  into  consideration,  and 
determine  whether  they  will  make  any  alteration,  and 
this  letter  will  be  laid  before  them.  His  lordship  then 
says — "  I  send  five  stock  ewes  as  a  specimen  of  a 
breeding  flock,  formed  by  a  cross  of  the  Merino  with 
various  other  breeds."  Lord  Western  is  at  this  moment 
very  anxious  on  this  subject.  He  has  some  Leicesters 
and  some  Kents,  and  he  is  making  a  cross  with  the 
Merinos,  thinking  that  he  shall  introduce  a  new  breed 
to  the  country  ;  and  I  am  sure  that  any  person  visiting 
his  farm  vcill  be  gratified  by  viewing  the  success  with 
which  it  has  been  attended  ;  but  whether  it  would  be 
the  same  with  another  person  is  matter  for  consideration. 
His  lordship  also  sends  three  shear-sheep,  and  he  says 
"  They  are  three  shear-sheep,  never  having  been  clipped 
till  after  June ;  theirfleeces  were  weighed, andone  weigh- 
ed 271bs.  and  the  other  30lbs.  in  the  quantity.  They  are 
exhibited  as  curiosities,  and  at  the  same  time  evincing 
great  powers  of  constitution  in  the  breed  to  sustain 
such  a  fleece,  and  to  get  fat ;  for  of  course  they  must 
have  been  fat  at  shearing  time,  to  become  so  very  fat 
now."  His  lordship  also  sends  us  five  cabbages,  and 
says,  that  in  deciding  on  the  merit  of  cabbages  he 
thinks  they  should  be  weighed.  Now  Lord  Western 
having  been  so  kind  as  to  send  so  much  extra  stock, 
and  favouring  us  with  his  observations  to  belaid  before 
the  Committee,  it  was  only  paying  him  a  proper  re- 
spect to  read  his  letter.  We  have  already  drank  his 
health  as  one  of  the  vice-presidents,  therefore,  I  will 
not  trouble  you  further  on  this  occasion.     (Cheers.) 

Mr.  J.  J.TuFNELL. — We  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
drinking  several  toasts,  arising  out  of  subjects  con- 
nected with  this  Society,  and  I  have  now  one  to  pro- 
pose intimately  connected  with  its  interests,  and  which 
I  am  sure  you  will  receive  with  as  much  respect  as  any 
that  has  gone  before  it.  It  is  the  health  of  our  worthy 
Secretary,  Mr.  Gilson.  (Loud  and  long  continued 
cheers.) 

Mr.  H.  S.  GiLSON,  the  Secretary,  then  rose,  and 
was  received  with  loud  cheers.  He  said— if  on  forme? 
oc(jSi8ioj)»  I  fy\t  a  difficulty  and  ^imuence  in  rising  to 
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retum  thanks  for  an  honour  received  at  your  hands, 
and  have  been  unable  to  express  what  I  wished,  I  must 
honestly  confess  that  as  this  Society  increases  in  years, 
my  difficulty  in  acknowledging  your  kindness  increases. 
(Cheers.)  In  standing  up  to  return  thanks  for  the 
manner  in  which  yon  have  been  pleased  to  drink  my 
health,  I  assure  you  that  the  introduction  of  my  name 
by  such  a  person  as  Mr.  Tufnell,  -with  the  warm  ex- 
pressions he  has  used,  and  your  reception  of  them, 
would  be  amply  sufficient  to  repay  me  if  the  Society  had 
existed  ten  years,  and  that  my  ser^dces  had  been  given 
during  that  time  gratuitously.  (Cheers.)  _  It  would 
perhaps  be  necessary  in  my  official  capacity  that  I 
should  give  you  some  little  history  of  what  has  taken 
place  since  we  last  met,  but  for  the  circumstance  of 
there  having  been  a  previous  meeting,  which  is  called 
the  business  meeting,  when  the  report  is  brought  for- 
ward, and  our  accounts  are  settled.  But  I  may  be 
allowed  to  tell  you,  that  since  we  last  met  we  have  at 
different  meetingshsd  the  honour  to  elect  fifty-nine  new 
members.  (Cheers.)  In  that  access  of  strength  I 
have  much  pleasure  in  stating  that  we  include  the  Hon. 
Misses  Strutt,  and  other  ladies  of  the  neighbourhood 
of  Witham.  (Much  cheering.)  They  have  enrolled 
their  names  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  to  carry  on 
the  objects  of  the  Society,  to  encourage  and  promote 
the  welfare  of  the  labouring  classes  and  servants. 
(Cheers.)  In  consequence  of  a  recommendation  re- 
ceived by  the  Committee  we  appointed  Witham  as  a 
place  for  a  ploughing  match,  and  from  the  encourage- 
ment received  from  Lord  Westorn,  Lord  Rayleigh,  Mr. 
Hanbury,  and  indeed  I  may  say  from  every  family  in 
the  neighbourhood,  there  were  between  six  and  seven 
hundred  persons  on  the  ground,  and  it  is  now  made  an 
annual  meeting.  (Cheers.)  I  will  now  only  draw  your 
attention  to  one  or  two  more  subjects.  You  will  ob- 
serve that  through  the  liberality  of  a  number  of  gentle- 
men a  premium  is  offered  for  the  best  bull.  It  is  one 
of  considerable  importance,  considering  the  little  going 
on  in  the  county  of  Essex  with  regard  to  the  breeding 
of  stock,  and  I  believe,  from  reports  received,  the  pre- 
mium will  extend  to  twenty  guineas.  There  is  a  prize 
of  five  sovereigns  offered  by  Mr.  Bi-amston  for  the  best 
pair  of  short-horn  heifers.  There  is  another  prize  in 
which  an  alteration  has  taken  place  :  the  prize  of  51. 
will  be  given  for  three  yearling  heifers  instead  of  5l. 
53.,  to  be  of  the  same  breed,  and  the  second  best  to 
have  21.  The  importance  of  these  meetings  with  re- 
gard to  breeding  is  worthy  of  your  notice,  for  there  are 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom  quite  as  alive  to  improve- 
ment in  the  breed  of  stock  as  we  are,  and  perhaps  more 
so.  When  a  man  introduces  on  an  afternoon  like  this 
any  thing  like  figures,  he  may  be  considered  trouble- 
some ;  birt  I  will  venture  to  read  you  a  short  statisti- 
cal account  which  I  have  received,  of  the  number  of 
beasts,  and  the  quantity  of  meat,  carried  into  London 
by  the  steamers  from  Scotland,  and  from  which  you 
will  find  that  you  have  much  to  contend  against,  and 
that  you  must  breed  at  home,  as  well  as  buy  lean  stock 
to  fatten,  for  the  London  market.  Mr.  Gilson  then 
read  the  following  statement : — 

Table  shewing  the  number  of  cattle,  sheep,  horses,  and 
pigs,  and  barrels  bulk  of  meat  shipped  from  Dundee, 
Aberden,  Leith,  and  Inverness,  from  the  31st  of 
May,  1836,  to  the  31st  May,  1837,  viz.  :— 
FROM  DUNDEE.  Cattle.  Sheep.  Lambs.  Horses.  Pigs. 
Per  sniaok  from  London       46  80 

Per  steam  si)  ip  ditto 1474      2010      3469         42 

Ditto  from  Hull 280        302  50  22 


From  Leith  for  London 
From  ditto  for  Hull ... . 


From  Aherdeen 7443 

From    Inverness  ^  from 

29th    Sept.     1836,   to 

31st  May,  1S37— 
Per  steam  vessels  ..... 
Per  sailing  vessels...  . 


1800 

249 

3 

2392 
3194 

3510 
4059 

64 
67 
16 

252 
7443 

3196 
945 

4059 

83 

41 
70 

80 

w 


MEAT. 

From  Dundee 940  barrels  lulk 

Leith 8998  ditto 

Aberdeen  .1483  ditto,  and  215  carcases  of  mutton  and 
and- 300  tons  of  pickled  pork. 
Inverness. .  400  ditto 

11,621  at  2 J  cwt.  per  barrel  bulk,  are 

equal  to  29,052s  cwt. 

Now,  you  will  perceive  that  this  large  importion  is 
only  from  three  ports,  and  you  have  besides  to  contend 
with  the  rest  of  the  ports  of  Scotland  and  tho«e  of  Ire- 
land, which  must  eventually  materially  affect  the  Lon- 
don market.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  return  my  sincere  thanks 
to  you  all  for  the  honour  I  have  this  day  received,  and 
in  former  years.     (Much  cheering.) 

Mr.  A.  HouBLON  proposed  the  health  of  the  Suc- 
cessful Candidates.    (Cheers.) 

Mr.  O.  Hanbury,  in  returning  thanks,  observed 
that  the  heifer  produced  by  Lord  Western  was  the  best 
he  ever  saw, 

Mr.  C.  C.  Parker. — I  sincerely  thank  you  for  the 
compliment  of  drinking  my  health,  but,  gratifying  as 
it  is  to  obtain  a  prize,  it  would  have  been  more  grati- 
fying to  me  if  I  had  seen  treble  the  number  of  things 
superior  to  my  own  in  the  field.  (Cheers.)  As  a  large 
occupier  I  have  felt  it  my  duty  always  to  send  some- 
thing of  this  description,  and  I  do  not  think  I  can  bet- 
ter appropriate  the  prize  I  have  received  than  in  con- 
tributing it  to  the  surplus  fund  ;  I  therefore  beg  Mr. 
Gilson  to  put  down  my  name  for  5Z.  (Much  cheering.) 
Mr.  R.  (<  Baker. — I  beg  leave  to  thank  you  for  the 
honour  you  have  done  us  in  drinking  our  healths  ;  and 
in  adverting  to  a  point  connected  with  this  Society,  I 
would  allude  to  the  observation  of  the  gentleman  who 
has  said  he  was  sorry  to  see  so  little  competition  in  fat 
stock  to-day.  We  cannot  but  regret  that  circumstance 
but  you  will  all  allow  that  a  good  beginning  makes  a 
good  ending ;  and  if  we  produce  good  roots  for  the 
perfection  of  stock,  superior  stock  will  be  sure  to 
tollow.  (Hear.)  The  producing  of  good  roots  I  con- 
sider the  main  point  of  grazing  ;  for  if  the  farmer  can 
produce  sufficient  food,  it  will  enable  him  to  enhance 
the  value  of  his  farm,  and  he  will  need  little  assistance 
from  the  auxiliary  aid  of  oil  cake,  to  the  us 3  of  which 
you  know  I  am  an  enemy,  as  I  consider  it  injurious  to 
our  interests.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  trust  you  will  allow 
me  to  explain  myself  on  this  subject:  I  consider  it  in- 
jurious in  this  point  of  view — we  as  farmers  have  en- 
deavoured to  maintain  a  prohibition  of  foreign  corn, 
knowing  we  cannot  compete  with  a  foreigner  if  he  is 
allowed  to  bring  in  corn  grown  at  a  cheaper  rate  than 
we  can  grow  it ;  but  there  are  a  great  many  who  think 
that  by  introducing  oil  cake  they  are  doing  no  injury. 
Now  I  contend  that  the  introduction  of  oilcake,  where- 
by we  produce  more  meat  on  any  animal  by  means  ef 
a  foreign  supply,  is  equivalent  to  importing  so  much 
beef  into  the  country.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  contend  that 
by  our  own  supplies,  and  our  own  means,  we  could 
meet  all  that  is  required  by  the  grazier  and  the  consu- 
mer. Mr.  Gilson  has  alluded  to  the  great  quantity  of 
meat  imported  to  this  country  from  the  ports  of  Scot- 
land, and  when  we  look  to  that  account  I  say  it  is  a 
most  important  point  for  consideration,  because  at  the 
present  moment,  though  the  price  of  meat  is  not  so 
high  as  it  was  a  few  months  since,  yet  still  meat  bears 
something  like  a  remunerating  price,  and  has  done  so 
m  the  face  of  all  this  great  supply.  How  are  we  to 
account  for  this  ?  At  the  present  moment  there  is  a 
great  depression  in  barley — there  is  a  decrease  in  the 
quantity  of  barley  consumed — and  I  should  say  that 
the  population  are  more  sober  in  their  habits— that 
i  great  numbers  may  in  fact  be  tee-totallers,  and  have 
i  taken  to  meat,  for  they  must  have  something  strength- 
',  ening  to  subsist  on.  There  were  one  or  two  observa- 
!  tions  made  in  the  field  to-day,  to  vihich  I  wish  to  refer. 
g;  Some  persons  said  the  roots  I  produced  were  from  my 
p  garden.  Now  I  never  did  produce  a  root  at  this  show 
P  unless  I  took  it  from  where  there  was  an  acre  of  the 
p  same  growth  produced  in  the  regular  course  of  agricul- 
S^  ture.  (Cheers.)  I  consider  that  if  I  were  to  produce  here 
^  p}»?  or  ten  roots  which  had  beejj  grown,  with  peculiar 
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care  and  attention,  in  my  garden,  it  would  be 
equivalent  to  a  public  lie.  (Cheers.)  I  think  the  rules 
of  our  Society  are  rather  defective  on  this  point ;  and 
as  Lord  Braybronke  has  offered  a  cup  to  be  given  as  a 
prize  next  year,  I  think  there  should  be  some  prize 
awarded  to  the  person  who  produces  the  best  acre  of 
cattle  food  of  any  description.  The  farmers  would  then 
produce  something  worthy  of  notice,  and  we  should  see 
whoarethebestcultivators.  WhenfirstI  had  the  honour 
of  meeting  you  in  thiss  room  it  was  filled  to  an  extent 
I  have  never  since  witnessed.  At  that  time  there  was 
great  depression  in  the  farmers.  We  had  had  a  long 
succession  of  bad  seasons  up  to  1831  ;  and  farming  was 
then  at  a  lower  ebb  than  it  ever  had  been,  or,  I  trust, 
ever  will  be  again.  (Cheers.)  Since  that  time  an  im- 
provement has  taken  place,  and  the  farmers  are  now 
in  a  better  situation,  though  not  in  that  state  of  pros- 
perity which  some  of  our  friends  may  suppose.  We 
cannot  think,  after  a  20  years'  peace,  and  when  16  years 
of  that  period  have  been  spent  in  combatting  with  the 
times,  and  in  combatting  with  the  Government  on  the 
subject  of  the  introduction  of  corn — we  cannot  think,  I 
say,  though  we  may  have  had  crops  such  as  were  never 
known  before  for  five  consecutive  seasons,  that  we  are 
now  in  a  prosperous  state.  The  late  harvest  will  not 
prove  so  abundant  as  some  persons  anticipated,  and  the 
farmers  will  find  their  crops  deficient  as  compared  with 
preceding  years.  The  farmer,  in  fact,  is  not  in  that 
state  of  prosperity,  which  some  assert  he  is  in  at  the 
present  moment.  There  is  now  such  a  competition  for 
farms,  amongst  young  men  who  are  anxious  to  go 
into  business, and  some  who  view  farming  as  a  pleasure, 
as  would  lead  the  landed  interest  to  think  agriculture  a 
different  thing  fro  en  what  it  really  is  ;  but  I  would  cau- 
tion gentlemen  who  have  farms  to  let,  to  look  to  the  tenant 
rather  than  the  amount  of  rent  they  are  to  receive.  If 
we  go  back  to  the  period  of  the  war,  we  shall  find  that 
labour  has  not  decreased  more  than  20  per  cent,  since 
that  time.  In  rent  and  tithe — and  I  speak  from  my 
calculations  upon  50  farms— the  reduction  is  33  per 
per  cent.,  the  reduction  in  labour,  as  I  said,  being  20. 
Now  if  you  look  to  the  returns  for  the  seven  years  pre- 
ceding the  close  of  the  war,  and  the  average  returns  of 
Mark-lane  for  seven  years  past,  you  will  find  that  there 
is  nearly  40  per  cent,  reduction  in  the  value  of  the 
farmer's  produce.  How  is  this  to  be  met  ?  Can  the 
farmer  with  a  depression  of  36  or  40  per  cent,  on  his 
produce,  and  a  depression  of  only  20  or  30  per  cent,  on 
his  expenses,  carry  on  his  busines  and  meet  his  out- 
goings !  I  will  tell  you  how  it  is.  I  consider  there 
Jiave  been  great  improvements  in  farming — I  contend 
that  the  system  of  farming  has  been  so  much  improved 
by  science,  that  the  farmer  now  produces  a  fifth  more 
from  his  land — that  there  are  as  many  sheep  again  kept 
in  the  country,  and  as  much  stock  again  reared — that 
there  is  a  much  greater  quantity  of  artificial  food 
raised,  and  that  a  general  improvement  in  agricalture 
has  been  effected.  Then  some  reduction  has  taken 
place  from  the  new  poor-law,  and  a  further  reduction 
■will  be  made  through  the  same  measure.  I  know  the 
abour  which  we  before  paid  for  in  the  poor-rates,  and 
which  was  then  squandered  away,  is  now  made  service- 
able. The  number  of  labourers  increase  ;  I  find  that  I 
employ  more  men  than  I  did — why  I  do  not  know,  but 
the  reason  seems  to  be,  if  I  get  a  labourer  on  the  farm 
I  cannot  get  him  off  again.  Before  I  could  not  get 
him  on,  or  if  I  did,  he  was  sure  to  do  something  to  get 
himself  discharged;  but  now  he  exerts  himself  to 
retain  his  employment,  and  therefore  I  have  the  benefit 
of  that  labour  which  I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  turn  to 
beneficial  account.  And  I  would  only  ask  if  societies 
like  this  have  not  done  something  towards  the  general 
benefit :  I  will  only  ask  you  whether  a  combination  of 
talent  does  not  produce  knowledge,  and  every  one 
knows  knowledge  is  power.  (Cheers.)  I  would  ask 
whether  emulation  does  not  produce  competition,  and 
every  one  knows  that  competition  will  have  its  results, 
and  will  produce  something  beneficial  to  us  as  a  com- 
munity. {Cheers.)  And  does  not  the  way  in  which 
landlord,  tenant,  and  labourer  are  thus  brought  to- 
j^ether,  do  something-  ? — Does  it  not  make  things  go  on 


smoother  amongst  us  ?  Is  there  not  now  a  good  prin- 
ciple extending  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  agri- 
cultural community  of  "  Live  and  let  live,"  and  are  we 
not  to  attribute  it  to  societies  like  this  ?  {Loud  cheers.) 
Some  gftntlemen  have  wished  me  to  state  that  they 
think  the  premiums  are  too  small  to  produce  superior 
stock  at  our  show.  If  they  have  good  stock  the  say 
they  can  make  better  of  it — they  can  take  it  to  Smith- 
field.  Now  I  think  the  gentlemen  who  are  most  for- 
ward in  making  this  remark  should  be  also  most 
forward  to  increase  their  subscriptions.  (Cheers.) 
There  is  an  old  maxim — "  From  nothing,  nothing 
comes,''  and  the  gentlemen  who  are  most  clamorous 
for  higher  premiums,  ought  to  come  forward  and  in- 
crease them.  (Cheers.)  1  return  you  my  thanks  for 
your  attention,  and  I  beg  to  apologise  for  detaining 
you  so  long.     {Cheers. ) 

Mr.  GiLSON  announced  that  Mr.  J.  Bullock  had 
given  5^  to  the  donation  fund. 

The  President  proposed  the  health  of  those  gentle- 
men who  have  competed  this  day,  and  not  been  so  for- 
tunate as  to  gain  prizes.     {Cheers.) 

Mr.  GiLSON  stated  that  Mr.  Thomas  Brewitt  and 
Mr.  R.  Baker  had  each  presented  a  donation  of  bl. 

The  President  proposed  the  health  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Mildmay.     (Much  cheering.) 

The  Rev.  C.  A.  St.  John  Mildmay  returned 
thanks. 

Several  other  toasts  were  drank,  and  tba  company 
separated  about  9  o'clock. 


HoLKHAM  Annual  Cattle  Sale. — We  have  so 
often  had  occasion  to  record  the  successful  exer- 
tions of  the  noble  owner  of  Holkham,  in  the  cause 
of  agricultural  improvement,  that  nothing  very 
new  in  the  descriptive  way  on  this  subject  is  to  be 
expected  at  our  hands  ;  and  yet  every  different  ex- 
hibition of  stock,  held  at  this  celebrated  place, 
does  nevertheless  furnish  some  novelty  to  the  at- 
tentive and  intelligent  observer  ;  certainly  none 
more  than  the  one  we  are  now  about  to  describe, 
and  which  was  held  at  the  Longlands  Farm  (in  the 
Park)  on  Wednesday,  the  I3th  inst.  Amongst  the 
stock  exhibited  for  sale  were  four  three-year  old 
Devon  bullocks,  which  were  much  and  A^ery  de- 
servedly admired  for  their  early  maturity,  great 
beauty,  and  symmetry  of  form.  Perhaps  a  larger 
proportion  of  meat,  and  that  of  the  finest  quality, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  produce  on  compara- 
tively so  small  a  frame.  But  the  best  possible 
test  of  their  merits  was  that  proclaimed  by  Mr. 
Auctioneer  Beck,  at  each  fall  of  his  hammer,  the 
four  beasts  averaging  36^.  each.  This,  in  his  own 
words,  is  a  knock-dovon  argument ;  a  fair  settler 
of  all  doubt  and  scepticism  on  the  subject ;  and  no 
doubt,  to  his  mind,  worth  all  the  logic  that  could 
be  advanced  on  such  an  occasion.  We  had  heard 
much  of  the  improved  and  improving  condition  of 
the  Holkham  Devons.  Within  a  few  monthsj  we 
had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  the  native  breed 
of  this  admired  stock  in  their  own  county  (the 
neighbourhood  of  Barnstaple)  ;  but,  however 
much  to  be  admired  as  a  whole,  ws  certainly  saw 
nothing  there  to  compare  with  the  North  Devons 
at  and  around  Holkham.  This  fully  bears  out  the 
opinion  of  Lord  Spencer,  who  is  said  to  have  de- 
clared they  might  compete  with  any  breed  of  any 
county,  an  opinion  the  more  valuable  as  coming 
from  an  excellent  judge,  and  a  short-horn  breeder. 
The  other  oxen  sold  as  high  as  34/.  a  piece.  The 
two-shear  Down  wethers,  which  were  splendid 
specimens  of  that  valuable  breed  of  sheep,  fetched 
4/.  8s.  each.  The  shearlings  of  the  same  breed 
3/.  6s.    The   20  pigs,  which  attracted   much   at- 
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tentlon,  and  very  deservedly  so,  for  they  were 
models  of  perfection  in  their  way,  fetched  51.  6s.  8d. 
each  on  the  average.  The  company  was  unusually 
numerous,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  the  noble 
proprietor,  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  who  we  rejoiced 
to  see  in  such  excellent  health  and  spirits.  His 
amiable  Countess,  too,  and  family,  with  a  number 
of  distinguished  guests,  honoured  the  sale  with 
their  presence  ;  and  each  and  all  appeared  highly 
to  enjoy  the  bustle  and  novelty  of  the  scene. 
Amongst  those  present  we  noticed  Lord  Water- 
park,  the  Hon.  Wenman  and  William  Coke,  a  son 
of  Sir  Jacob  Astley,  Sir  Roger  Marten,  Dennis 
Gunton,  Esq.,  sen.  and  jun.,  B.  Gurdon,  Esq.,  — 
Parmeter,  Esq.,  Messrs.  Spavham,  S.  and  H. 
Abbott,  J.  and  C.  Overman,  H.  M.  Waller,  Ebbetts, 
Holland,  J.  Beck,  Middltton,  Hudson,  Wiseman, 
Burcham,  Sherringham,  Everett,  Algar,  &c.  &c. 
— Bury  Post. 

The  Bristol  Agricultural  Society,  held  its 
Fifth  Annual  Show  on  Wednesday,  Dec  13,  at  the 
Cattle  Market,  which  was  numerously  attended, 
under  the  presidency  of  W.  Miles, Esq.,  M.P.  There 
was  no  great  quantity  of  fine  ox  beef,  but  some 
remarkably  fat  cows  and  heifers,  sent  by  the  Pre- 
sident, and  G.  Worrall,  Esq.,  of  Frenchay.  There 
were  also  some  fine  fat  sheep,  and  a  singularly  fat 
pig,  by  Rice.  The  company  (amongst  whom  we 
recognised  Mr.  Hale,  M.  P.,  for  Gloucestershire), 
having  assembled  up  stairs,  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee was  read,  and  some  valuable  observations 
delivered  by  Messrs.  G.  W.  Hall,  Mullens,  Fyson, 
Tuckett,  Hardwick,  Joliffe,  and  other  gentlemen 
present.  A  large  number  of  subscribers  and  friends 
re-assembled  at  the  Montague  at  dinner,  at  which 
Mr.  W.  Miles  presided.  The  list  of  adjudged 
prizes  was  read  by  the  president : — 
To  C.  Hardwick,  3  best-bred  Heifers,  Durd 

ham  breed £5     0 

Ditto,  best  pen  of  Breeding  Ewes. ...     3     0 
Ditto,  Fat  Ox,  Society's  Premium  ...      6     0 

Ditto,  Fat  Steers,         Ditto   5     0 

Ditto,  Fat  Heifer 5     0 

Extra  Stock 2     0 

Wool  given  by  Mr.  P.  Simmons     5     0 
Best  Short  Wool 2     0 

33  0 

J.  Francomb,  best  pen  5  Long--wool  Ewes  ..  5  0 

Ditto,  Fat  Cow 4<  0 

J.  P.  Caple,  4  Fat  Sheep  (Mr.  Hale's  Pre- 
mium)      3  0 

W.  Bennett,  Bull,  Cow,  and  Offspring 15  0 

J.  Walker,  3  Heifers  for  Breeding 4  0 

J.  Lawrence,  Cart  Stallion 5  0 

James  Bartlett Mare 3  0 

W.  Coles,  Boar  and  Sow     3  0 

Thomas  Hardwick,  Fat  Ox 5  0 

George  Limbrick,  4  Fat  Wethers 3  0 

Ditto,  Best  Ram 2  0 

J  oel  Baber,  4  Fat  Ewes 2  0 

George  Rich,  Fat  Pig 2  0 

Ditto,  Extra  Stock,  Boar    1  0 

James  Long,  Ewes 1  lo 

R.  Joliffe,  Steer   3  0 

R.  Mullens,  Ram 1  o 

Spade  Cultivation.  —  Mrs.  Danby,  of  Swin- 
ton  Park,  near  Masham,  has  now  about  twenty  la- 
bourers employed  in  clearing-  and  preparing  about  fif- 
teen or  twenty  acres  of  excellent  land,  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  her  hall,  preparatory  to  letting  the  same  out 
for  spade  cultivation  in  small  portions  to  the  neighbour- 
ing" poor, — Dpncaster  Gazette, 


POOR  LAWS— IRELAND. 

FROM    THE    MARK    LANE    EXPRESS. 

In  our  journal  of  the  4tb  inst.,  we  offered  some 
remarks  on  the  last  report  of  Mr.  Nicholls,  upon 
the  establishment  of  Poor  Laws  for  Ireland,  and 
we  now  proceed,  according  to  promise,  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  propriety,  nay,  we  should  almost 
say,  the  nexessiti/  of  granting  a  sum  of  money  to  be 
expended  on  public  works  in  that  country.  The 
information  which  has  been  obtained  by  means  of 
the  Commissioners  appointed  to  enquire  into  the 
condition  of  the  labouring  classes  in  Ireland,  with 
reference  to  the  introduction  of  a  poor  law, 
confirms  the  opinions  of  the  best  informed 
writers  upon  one  most  important  and  material 
point,  namely,  that  the  supply  of  labour  exceeds 
the  demand  to  an  enormous  extent.  It  is  true,  a 
difference  of  opinion  does  exist  as  to  the  actual 
number  of  persons  out  of  employment,  and  there- 
fore bordering  upon  destitution,  but  it  is  admitted 
by  those  who  take  the  most  moderate  estimate 
of  the  numbers  of  the  unemployed,  that 
the  evil  is  of  such  magnitude,  as  to  call  for 
the  interference  of  the  legislature,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  a  poor  law  has  been  determined  upon. 
According  to  the  plan  proposed,  accommodation 
in  workhouses  will  be  furnished  for  80,000  per- 
sons, in  which  number  are,,  of  course,  included  the 
old  and  the  impotent.  So  far  as  we  have  been 
enabled  to  form  an  opinion,  from  the  information 
which  we  have  gathered  from  various  sources,  re- 
lief to  that  limited  extent  will  accomplish  very 
little  in  improving  the  condition  of  the  destitute  in 
Ireland.  It  is  calculated,  however,  that  only  so 
many  will  be  found  willing  lo  undergo  Uhe  con- 
finement of  the  workhouse,  and  therefore  the  ac- 
commodation afforded  will  suffice.  But  this  is,  it 
seems  to  us,  a  strange  mode  of  applying  the  prin- 
ciple of  relief,  inasmuch,  that  all  those  who  are 
unwilling  to  go  into  the  workhouse,  must  continue 
to  suffer  the  same  privations  as  before  the  establish- 
ment of  the  poor  law.  To  be  effective  in  its  ope- 
ration, the  plan  of  relief  must  be  such  as  to 
enable  all  who  are  suffering  absolute  want,  to  take 
advantage  of  it;  and,  notwithstanding  the  opinion 
expressed  by  some,  that  a  small  number  only, 
as  compared  with  the  whole,  will  accept  re- 
lief in  the  workhouses,  we  feel  persuaded  that 
the  privations  endured  by  the  mass  of  labourers  is 
such,  as  will  diive  them  into  the  workhouses,  and 
that  so  far  from  100  being  sufficient,  that  more 
than  double  that  uumber  will  be  found  requisite. 
In  furtherance  of  this  view  of  the  subject,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  when  a  conipuhory  payment  is 
levied  upon  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  land,  there 
will  be  less  of  inclination  and  ability  to  make  vo- 
luntary contributions,  so  that  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence which  those  who  refuse  the  asylum  offered 
in  the  workhouses  now  have,  will  be  curtailed  if  not 
altogether  cut  off.  If  itshould  turn  out  that  thenum- 
bers  who  are  found  willing  to  go  into  the  work- 
house does  not  exceed  the  estimate  made,  then  the 
object  is  but  partially  achieved,  as  all  who  remain 
out  will  be  in  the  same,  if  not  in  a  worse  condition 
than  before.  If  on  the  otherhand  great  numbers,  or 
the  mass  of  the  destitute  embrace  the  offer,  there  is 
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then  an  immense  charge  saddled  upon  the  land. 
In  making  these  observations,  we  would  not  have 
it  supposed  that  we  are  hostile  to  the  establishment 
of  poor  laws  in    Ireland,  on  the  contrary,  we  are 
zealous  advocates  for  that  measure,  but  we  are  at 
the  same  time  convinced  that  poor  laws  alone  will 
not  afford  relief  even  to  the  extent  anticipated,  and 
by    no    means    to  the    extent  required.     Grant- 
ing    the     principle    that     the     people    have    a 
clear  right  to  subsistence,  that  they  should  not  be 
permitted  to  perish  whilst  the  soil  produces  suffi- 
cient food  for  tlieir  support,  still  can  that  measure 
be  called  sound  which  levies  a  contribution  for  the 
support  of  thousands  of     able-bodied   labourers 
without  first  inquiring  if  there  be  not  some  more 
effectual  mode  of  relief,  some  means  whereby  a 
channel  may  be    opened  for  enabling  the  able- 
bodied  to  earn  the  food  they  consume?     But  it  is 
said     the  owners    and    occupiers  of    land    will 
exert  themselves  io  d\vise  means  for  bettering  the 
condition  of  the  working  class,  they  will  employ  more 
labourers  when  they  find  that  they  are  compelled 
to  support  them  in  idleness.     So  far  as  regards  the 
occupiers,  it  is  well  known  that  in  the  greater  part 
of  Ireland  the  holdings  are  small,  and  the  occu- 
piers, although  styled  farmers,  but  a  very  slight  re- 
move above  the  labourers.  They  possess,  it  is  true, 
some  few  heads  of  cattle  and  a  certain  number  of 
acres,  but  the  privations  they  undergo  to  enable 
them  to  pay  rent  and   maintain  their  position  are 
such  as  to  render  them  incapable  of  contributing  to 
a  poor-rate    to     such    an     amountas    would    be 
requisite     to      afford      general      relief     without 
running    the     risk     of    soon     becoming     them- 
selves     candidates    for      the     workhouse.       It 
may  be  advanced  in  answerto    this    observation, 
that  it  is  the  landlord  after  all  who  pays  the  poor- 
rale,  it  is  a  charge  taken  into  account  upon  the  let- 
ting of  the  land.' True,  if  after  the  poor-law  shall 
be  established  all  contracts  were  put  an  end  to, 
and  the  whole  of  the  land  iu  Ireland  re-let,   there 
could  be  no  doubt  but  that  such  would  be  the  case. 
Let  it  not,  however,  be  imagined  for  an  instant  that 
an    absolute  reduction    of    rent  will    be     made, 
equivalent   to   the  poor-rate    imposed  upon    the 
tenants.     A   poor-law,  to  be  effective,  in  reliev- 
ing the  existing  destitution  in  Ireland,  must  main- 
tain in  idlenessa  large  mass  of  able-bodied  labourers, 
but  whether  with  or  without  a  poor  law  we  contend 
that   the  only  solid  mode  of  relief  will  be  found  in 
employment.    The  working  of  a  coal  mine  or  cop- 
per mine,  the  making  a  canal,  or  a  road  through  a 
district  capable  of  cultivation,  but  left  wild  and  un- 
cultivated for  want  of  proper  means  of  communi- 
cation, would  produce  more  permanent  benefit  than 
the  poor-rate  collected  over  a  whole  county.      It 
has  been  often  stated  that  Ireland  would  benefit 
much  from   the  introduction  of  English  capital  ; 
it  is  not  capital  but  means  of  jMofitably  investing 
it,  of  which  Ireland  stands  in  need.     In  six  years 
and    a-half,  ending    January    1831,    there    was 
transmitted  to  England  a   sum  of  money   for  in- 
vestment in  government  stock  to  the  amount  of 
fourteen  millions  ;  a  most  conclusive  answer  to  the 
statements  about  want  of  capital.     Employment 
must  be  found  for  the  people,  and  which  can  only 
be  obtained  by  encouragingthe  investmentof  capita! 
jp  tbfi  cuitiyation  of  the  soil,    As  m  thifi  country 


so  may  it  be  more  truly  stated  of  Ireland,  agricul- 
ture is  the  foundation  of  her  we?.lth.  It  were  bet- 
ter, far  better  to  lay  a  tax  upon  the  inhabitants, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  roads,  canals, 
rendering  the  rivers  suitable  for  the  purposes  of 
navigation,  and  building  wharfs  at  proper  places, 
thereby  affording  means  for  transporting  materials 
and  produce  with  facility,  and  holding  out  in- 
ducements for  the  investment  of  capital,  and  oc- 
casioning a  permanent  employment  for  labour. 
Ireland  is  a  growing  mart  for  English  manufactures, 
to  improve  the  condition  of  her  population  is  to 
increase  the  market  for  English  goods.  A  sum  of 
money  should  be  cheerfully  voted  by  parliament 
for  the  promotion  of  public  works  such  as  we  have 
above  enumerated. 

The  injudicious  use  of  government  grants  in  by- 
gone days  may  have  caused    a  prejudice  against 
such    an    application    of  public  money,  but   the 
management  as  well  as  the  proper  application  of 
such  funds  is  better  understood  at  the  present  day. 
The  money  should  be  employed  in  facilitating  com- 
munication from  the  interior  to  the  sea-ports.  The 
sea-ports  should  be  the  last  attended  to.     Persons 
will  scarcely  be  found    to    risk  their  capital  in 
making  roads  or  canals,  the  traffic  on  which  must 
depend  upon  produce  to  be  raised  from  land  not 
cultivated.  The  formation  of  canals  in  England  has 
been  rnainly  caused  by  the  previously  established 
trade  between  some  two   places  which  had  already 
risen  into  importance  in  consequence  of  their  com- 
merce or  manufactures.     In  such  cases  the  pro- 
motion of  works  of  this  kind  may  be  safely  left  to 
private  enterprise,  and  in  the  case  of  sea-ports  ge- 
nerally if  once  a  trade  be  established  from  the  in- 
terior to   the  port  an   outlay   for   the    improve- 
ment of  the  port,  will  be  a  safe  mode  of  investment 
for  capital,  which   will  readily  be  embraced  by 
speculators.     The  observations  addressed  by  Mr. 
Featherstone  to  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, in  reference  to  some  improvements  made  by 
him  in   Galway  near    the  Shannon,  apply  with 
equal  force  to   many  other  parts   of  Ireland ;  he 
said,  "  the  oats  these  lands  grow  are  so  very  fine 
and  of  a  rich  gold  colour,  that  if  we  can  possibly 
get  them  down  to  the  lowlands  we  sell  them  freely 
for  seed  oats,  hut  the  roads  being  so  bad  we  put  them 
to  the  purpose  of  illicit  distillation^     When  asked 
if  the  roads  are  not  very  bad,  he  said,  "  the?^  are 
no  roads  at  M.     I  ivas  obliged  to  take  my  carts  to 
pieces    and  carry  them  on  horse-back,  and  then  I 
made  the  roads  through  luy  part  of  the  mountain." 
Again,    "•  the  mountain  is  alluvial  land  and  pro- 
duces anything  ;  the  oats  of  a  beautiful  colour  and 
an  enormous  crop,  but  ivhat  is  the  use  of  it,  you 
cannot  send  it  to  market."     Fine  land  that  "  will 
produce  anything"  uncultivated,  thousands  of  men 
willing    to    work    but     starving     for     want    of 
employment,     and      why  ?       because    there    are 
no    means    of   bringing     the    produce    to    mar- 
ket.     The    Shannon,    the    finest     river    in    the 
British  Empire,  passing  through  the  centre  of  Ire- 
land, navigable  for  230  miles  from  the  sea,  and 
presenting  a  length  of  coast  for  the  purposes  of  inter- 
course of  460  miles,  except  at  a  few  points  with- 
out the  necessary  accomodation  for  water  convey- 
ance.    For  a  few  thousand  pound.^  says  Mr.  Mul>= 
lins,  40  milea  of  navigation  might  be  gained  into 
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the  most  inaccessible  parts  of  the  county  of 
Roscommon,  where  agricultural  improvement  is 
scarcely  known.^'  Afford  facilities  for  the  transit  of 
produce  ;  •'  agricultural  improvement"  will  pro- 
gress, labourers  will  obtain  employtnent,  and  des- 
titution and  pauperism  will  proportionably  abate. 
It  has  always  been  our  opinion  that  it  is  one  of  the 
first  duties  of  a  government  to  afford  every  facility 
to  the  employment  of  labour,  from  which  alone  a 
nation  derives  wealth.  As  regards  Ireland,  our  at- 
tention has  been  more  particularly  directed  to  this 
subject  by  the  recent  perusal  of  two  little  publica- 
tions from  the  pen  of  JVIr.  Williams,  of  Dublin,  in 
which  the  evil  consequences  arising  from  the  want 
of,  and  the  immense  advantages  which  must  result 
from,  improvement  in  the  land  and  water  commu- 
nications in  Ireland,  are  set  forth  in  a  clear  and 
unanswerable  manner.  This  gentleman  has  a  just 
claim  upon  the  gratitude  of  his  country  for  having 
described  her  capabilities,  and  drawn  attention  to 
her  wants  in  a  very  masterly  manner,  not  resting  the 
statements  he  makes  upon  his  own  individual  as- 
sertion, but  giving  the  remarks  of  different  known 
individuals  who  can  be  referred  to,  and  quoting 
from  authorities  which  can  be  relied  upon. 
Mr.  Inglis  also  who  took  the  best  means  of 
making  himself  acquainted  with  the  real  situation 
of  Ireland  and  itsinhabitants,  gives  it  as  his  opinion, 
that  want  of  employment  for  her  population  is  the 
great  evil  under  which  Ireland  is  now  suffering. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  an  Irishman, 
but  nevertheless  let  him  brave  any  charge  of  par- 
tiality to  his  native  land,  if  any  should  be  made, 
which  we  think  would  not,  and  at  once  appeal  to 
the  House  of  Commons  for  a  sum  of  money  to  be 
expended  upon  public  works  in  Ireland.  That 
which  is  granted  to  Canada  could  not  be  refused 
to  Ireland. 


Field  Carbots.  —  The  following  statement, 
which  we  have  received  from  a  landowner  in  this  county 
relative  to  a  crop  of  field  carrots  produced  at  Mossknow, 
Dumfries-shire,  in  the  autumn  of  1837,  may,  perhaps, 
tend  to  make  the  crop  more  commonly  grown,  and  par- 
ticularly when  the  farmer  recollects  that  besides  fur- 
nishing' a  winter  luxury  for  his  table,  there  is  no  animal 
in  his  yard,  but  delights  in,  and  thrives  upon  the  pro- 
duce. On  the  15th  of  February  last,  whilst  in  progress 
of  planting'  the  first  crop  of  potatoes,  a  piece  of  the 
deepest  loam  land  of  the  field  was  selected,  and  in  place 
of  setting  potato-cuts,  the  manure  was  covered  up  with 
a  high  ridge,  Altring-ham  carrot  seed  sown  with  the 
hand  on  the  top,  and  covered  in  with  a  rake.  The  land 
by  actual  measurement  extended  to  three-fourths  of  an 
imperial  acre,  and  was  not  more  wrought,  or  better 
manured,  than  is  usual  for  potatoes ;  and  in  May  the 
crop  looked  so  ill  that  it  was  nearly  hoed  up  and  re- 
placed by  Swedish  turnips.  It  rallied,  however,  and 
being  twice  hand-weeded  during  summer,  was  raised  on 
the  7th  November,  and  amounted  to  thirty  full  single- 
horse-carts  load  ef  large,  clean,  well  formed  carrots,  and 
ten  carts  load  of  tops.  Each  cart  is  computed  to  hold 
ten  cwt,,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  20  tons  to  the  imperial 
acre,  and  valued  at  the  low  price  of  2s.  6d.  per  cwt. 
amounts  to  the  sum  of  50/.  This  orop  may  be  considered 
extraordinary,  and  capable  of  being  raised  only  on  the 
best  loam  land,  but  after  draining  and  suhsoiling,  which 
is  now  becoming  so  general,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but 
the  best  crops  of  carrots  may  be  raised  upon  ordinary 
good  l-and.  If  the  farmer,  however,  can  cnly  produce 
the  one-half  of  what  is  stated  above,  he  will  pay  himself 
most  arflply,  We  believe  Mr-  Wallace,  Townhead  of 
AyPi  raised  a  similarly  ^oo4  crop  of  carrots  this  season, 
ry^4yr  Adv^rtU$^\  ''         ' 


RYE. 

The  annual  Christmas  show  of  fat  stock  took  place 
here  on  Wednesday,  Dec.  13,  when  there  was  an  ex- 
cellent display  of  both  beasts  and  sheep.  The  judges 
were  Mr.  Putland,  of  Firle,  Mr.  Deer,  of  Maidstone, 
and  JMr.  Hdder,  of  Ashford.  After  the  show,  about 
150  agriculturists  and  others  sat  down  to  an  excellent 
dinner  at  the  George  Inn,  R.  C.  Pomfret,  Esq.,  in  the 
chair,  supported  by  G.  Darby,  Esq.,  M.  P.,  T.  L. 
Hodges,  Esq.,  M.  P.,  T.  G.  Moneypenny,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Capt.  Pateson,  David  JManser,  Tilden  Smith,  R.  Money- 
penny,  Esqrs.,  &c.,  &c.  After  ;the  dinner  the  list  of 
awards  was  read  rss  follows : — 

Fat  Beasts. — A  premium  of  8/.  to  the  owner  of  the 
best  ox,  worked  till  November  1,  1836 — Mr.  Samuel 
Selmes,  Beckley  ;  51.  to  the  owner  of  the  second  best — 
Mr.  Benjamin  Blackman,  Hove  :  6/.  to  the  owner  of  the 
best  steer,  under  4  years  old,  havmg  lived  with  young 
stock  till  November  1,  1836— Mr.  John  Stonham,  Beck- 
ley  :  6i.  to  the  owner  of  the  bast  cow,  5  years  old  and 
upwards,  that  has  reared  a  calf  in  1886 — Mr,  Tilden 
Smith,  Ewhurst  ;  41.  to  the  owner  of  the  second  beBt— 
Mr.  Jeremiah  Smith,  Cadborough,  Rye ;  61.  to  the 
owner  of  the  best  open  heifer,  under  4  years  old — Mr, 
Samuel  Selmes,  Beckley  ;  41.  to  the  owner  of  the  second 
best — Mr,  T.  C.  Langford,  Udimore  ;  all  the  above 
stock  fed  without  any  restriction. 

Lean  Beasts. — A  premium  of  41.  to  the  owner  of  the 
best  bull,  t%\'o  years  old  and  upwards— Mr.  Thomas 
Noaken,  Warmock  ;  bred  by  Mr.  Farncomb,  of  Bishop- 
stone;  21.  to  the  owner  of  the  second  best — Mr,  C. 
Thorpe,  Fairliglit ;  51.  to  the  owner  of  the  best  cow  in 
calf,  three  years  old  and  upwards — Mr.  Putland,  Fir^e  ; 
3/,  to  the  owner  of  the  second  best — Mr.  Jeremiah 
Smith,  Cadborough  ;  31.  to  the  owner  of  the  best  pair  of 
steers  under  three  years — Mr.  Jersmiah  Smith,  Cad- 
borough ;  21.  to  the  owner  of  the  second  best — Mr. 
James  Smith,  Icklesham ;  3/.  to  the  owner  of  the  two 
best  heifers  in  calf,  under  three  years  old — Mr.  W. 
Woodhams,  Udimore;  2Z.  to  the  owner  of  the  2  second 
best— Mr,  C,  Thorpe,  Fairlight ;  21.  to  the  owner  of  the 
best  pair  of  steers,  under  two  years  old — Blr.  Jeremiah 
Smith,  Cadborough  ;  U.  to  the  owner  of  the  second 
best ;  21.  to  the  owner  of  the  two  best  heifers,  under  two 
years  old — Mr.  T.  C.  Langford,  Udimore  ;  1/.  to  the 
owner  of  the  second  best— Mr.  Jeremiah  Smith,  Cad- 
borough. All  the  above  stock  fed  only  with  grass,  hay, 
or  straw,  after  the  1st  day  of  IMay,  1837,  5/,  to  the 
owner  of  the  best  Kent  ram,  under  three  years  old — 
Mr.  Thomas  Bayden,  Brookland  ;  31.  to  the  owner  of 
the  second  best ;  31.  to  the  owner  of  the  best  pen  of  five 
Kent  two  lamb  ewes — Messrs,  Pix,  Peasmarsh  ;  1/.  to 
the  owner  of  the  second  best — air,  S.  Burgess,  Lydd  ; 
31.  to  the  owner  of  the  best  pen  of  five  Kent  one-lamb 
ewes— Mr,  R.  Horton,  Peasmarsh;  U.  to  the  owner  of 
the  second  best— Mr.  S.  Burgess,  Lydd;  21.  to  the 
owner  of  the  best  pen  of  five  Kent  ewe  tags — Mr.  S. 
Burgess,  Lydd;  1/,  to  the  owner  of  the  second  best — 
Mr.  R.  Horton,  Peasmarsh  ;  2/.  to  the  owner  of  the  best 
fi  'e  Kent  two  year  old  wethers — Mr.  James  Smith. 
Icklesham;  11.  to  the  owner  of  the  second  best — Mr." 
Thomas  Cheeseman,  Stone ;  the  above  fed  on  grass 
only, 

A  premium  of  31.  to  the  owner  of  the  best  Down  ram, 
under  three  years  old  ;  21.  to  the  owner  of  the  second 
best ;  3/.  to  the  owner  of  the  best  pen  of  five  Down  one- 
lamb  ewes,  folded  to  the  1st  November,  1837  ;  1/.  to 
the  owner  of  the  second  best ;  21.  to  the  owner  of  the 
best  pen  of  five  Down  wether,  two  years  old,  but  not 
three— Mr.  Stephen  Smith,  Robertsbridge  ;  II.  to  the 
owner  of  the  second  best— Mr,  Tilden  Smith,  Ewhurst ; 
The  Downs  fed  without  restriction. 

A  premium  of  2/.  to  the  owner  of  the  best  fat  sow,  that 
has  produced  one  or  more  farrows  of  pigs,  two  years  old 
or  upwards— Mr.  E.  N,  Dawes,  Rye  ;  2/.  to  the  owner 
of  the  best  fat  pig,  under  two  years  old — Mr.  John 
Woodhams,  Udimore ;  11.  to  the  owner  of  the  best 
boar  pig,  under  12  inpRths  old— Mr.  James  Edmonds, 
Flaydeu, 
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LEWES   CATTLE  SHOW. 

Premiums  Awarded. 

Class  I. — The  premium  of  lOl.  given  by  the  town  of 
Lewes,  to  the  owner  of  the  best  ox,  five  years  old  or  up- 
wards, (bred  in  Sussex,)  and  worked  regularly  in  the 
team  until  the  1st  of  October,  1836,  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Child,  bred  by  himself.  The  premium  of  5/.  given  by 
the  town  of  Lewes,  to  the  owner  of  the  second  best 
ditto,  to  ]Mr.  Grantham,  bred  by  Mr.  Serle,  late  of 
Folkington. 

Class  II. — The  premium  of  10/.  given  by  agricul- 
turists, to  the  owner  of  the  best  ox,  five  years  old  or 
upwards,  (bred  in  Sussex,)  and  worked  regularly  in 
the  team  until  the  1st  of  October,  1836,  to  JMr.  Thomos 
Child  ;  the  premium  of  5/.  to  the  owner  of  the  second 
best  ditto,  to  Mr.  Grantham,  bred  by  Mr.  Serle.  [The 
Chairman  said  there  was  a  not  at  the  end  of  the  latter 
two  awards  stating  that  oxen  shewn  in  class  11,  were 
eligible  to  compete  for  prizes  in  class  1,  if  superior  to 
those  fed  on  cake  or  corn,  and  he  understood  the  prizes 
awarded  to  Messrs.  Child  and  Grantham  were  for  the 
same  oxen,  shewn  in  both  classes.] 

Class  III. — The  premium  ot  5/.  given  by  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  Brighton  Gazette,  to  the  owner  of  the 
best  ox  or  steer,  (bred  in  Sussex,)  under  four  years 
old,  was  not  awarded;  a  steer  of  Mr,  Pagden's  was 
highly  commended,  but  not  considered  eligible. 

Class  IV, — The  premium  of  8/.  given  by  agricul- 
turists, to  the  owner  of  the  best  cow,  four  years  old  or 
upwards,  (bred  in  Sussex,)  that  has  had  and  reared  a 
calf  in  1836,  and  not|turned  ofFfor  fatting  before  1st  of 
December,  1836,  to  Mr.  J.  P.  Fuller;  bred  by  Mr, 
Fuller,  sen.  The  premium  of5L  given  by  agriculturists, 
to  the  owner  of  the  second  best  ditto,  to  Mr,  John  King, 
bred  by  Mr.  Hurst  of  Eastbourne. 

Class  V, — The  premium  of  8/.  given  by  the  town  of 
Lewes,  to  the  owner  of  the  best  open  heifer,  under  four 
years  old,  (bred  in  Sussex,)  to  Mr.  George  Berry; 
bred  by  himself.  The  premium  of  41.  given  by  the  town 
of  Lewes,  to  the  owner  of  the  second  best  ditto,  to  Mr. 
Pulland,  bred  by  himself. 

Class  VI. — The  premium  of  10/.  given  by  agricul- 
turists, to  the  owner  of  the  best  pen  of  five  Southdown 
wethers,  above  two  and  under  three  years  old,  to  Mr. 
John  Ellman,  bred  by  himself.  The  premium  of  51. 
given  by  agriculturists,  to  the  owner  of  the  second  best 
ditto,  was  not  awarded,  there  being  no  competition. 

Class  VII. — The  premium  of  10/.  given  by  the  town 
of  Lewes,  to  the  owner  of  the  best  pen  of  five  South- 
down wethers,  under  two  years  old,  to  Mr.  William 
Arckoll,  bred  by  himself.  The  premium  of  5/,  given 
by  the  town  of  Lewes,  to  the  owner  of  the  second  best 
ditto,  was  not  awarded,  there  being  no  competition. 

Class  VIIL— The  premium  of  10/.  given  by  the 
right  hon.  the  Earl  of  Chichester,  to  the  owner  of  the 
best  pen  of  five  Southdown  ewes,  three  years  old  or 
upwards,  that  have  had  and  reared  a  lamb  in  1837, 
without  any  restriction  as  to  feed,  to  Mr.  Thomas  Ell- 
man, The  premium  of  5/.  given  by  the  Members  of  the 
Borough  of  Lewes,  to  the  owner  of  the  second  best 
ditto,  to  Mr.  Putland,  bred  by  himself.  [The  Chairman 
reniarked  the  judges  were  in  some  difficulty  in  deciding 
this  award,  for  in  looking  upon  these  sheep  as  fat  stock, 
they  scarcely  thought  them  entitled  to  the  premium,  but 
it  was  understood  by  him  (Lord  Chichester)  and  the 
gentleman  to  whom  he  oflfered  the  premium,  that  the 
sheep  were  to  be  considered  stock  sheep,  and  as  those 
shown  by  Mr.  Putland,  were  very  good  specimens  of 
stock,  the  prize  was  given  him.] 


the  Subsoil  Plough.  Among  those  present  were  Mr* 
Hope  Johnstone,  Mrs.  Hope  Johnstone,  and  the  family 
at  Raehills,  Mr.  Stewart,  Hillside,  Mr.  Hamilton, 
Torthorwald,  and  the  leading  farmers  of  the  district. 
There  were  two  subsoil  ploughs  on  the  field ;  one  the 
property  of  Mr.  Hope  Johnstone,  ordered  from  the  mu- 
seum of  Drummond  and  Son,  Stirling  ;  the  other  be- 
longing to  Mr.  Gillespie,  Annanbank,  made  by  Mr, 
Hamilton,  Torthorwald,  and  exhibited  by  him  at  the  last 
agricultural  show  at  Dumfries.  In  each  plough  there 
were  four  horses  abreast,  and  the  depth  was  from  18  to 
20  inches.  The  work  was  admirably  executed,  and  all 
present  were  convinced  of  the  utility  of  the  invention. 
It  struck  us  that  the  last-mentioned  plough  was  steadier 
in  the  ground,  of  more  useful  proportions,  and  conse- 
quently easier  for  both  horses  and  men,  Mr.  Hope 
Johnstone  kindly  offered  his  own  for  the  use  of  his  te» 
nantry  ;  and  after  Mr.  Rogcrson,  Cleugh,  had  finished, 
it  was  used  at  Panlands  and  Kirkbank.  The  same  gen- 
tleman has  ordered  another  to  be  made,  and  they  pro- 
mise to  be  in  general  use  in  a  short  time.  This  is  only 
one  feature  of  the  operations  at  present  progressing  here ; 
for,  a  system  of  surface  draining  has  been  for  some  time 
in  action  in  the  parish,  and  at  present  there  are  a  great 
many  men  at  this  employment.  Our  vale,  which  in 
former  days  presented  only  a  bleak  and  barren  appear- 
ance, by  the  influence  of  superior  tillage — by  the  indus- 
try of  the  tenantry — by  the  shelter  of  thriving  planta- 
tions—and by  the  fostering  hand  of  the  present  proprie- 
tor, will  vie,  ere  long,  we  hope,  in  scenery,  and  in 
fertility,  with  the  finest  districts  in  the  south  of  Scotland. 
— Dumfries  Herald, 


Subsoil  Plough. — It  is  pleasing  to  notice  the  in- 
terest that  is  abroad  at  the  present  time  in  regard  to 
the  improvement  of  agricultural  implements,  which  cer- 
tainly constitutes  an  important  means  to  assist  the  farmer 
in  the  more  complete  cultivation  of  the  soil.  A  meeting 
took  place  at  Cleugh,  in  the  parish  of  Johnstone,  on 
Thursday,  the  9th  Nov.  ult.,  to  witness  the  success  of 


CHIPPENHAM    CATTLE    SHOW. 

Premiums  Awarded. 

First  Class, — President's  Premium  of  10/, — Best 
bull,  cow  and  offspring — Mr.  Herring,  Chilcote  Farm. 

Second  Class. — Best  fat  ox,  6/, — Mr.  Isaac  Salter, 
Malmesbury  ;  second  ditto,  ditto,  bred  by  owner.— Mr. 
Ferris,  Shrivenham,5/. 

Third  Class. — Best  fat  cow,  6/.— Mr.  John  Fran- 
comb,  North  Wraxhall ;  second,  ditto,  ditto,  41. — Mr, 
James  Archer,  of  Little  Park. 

Fourth  Class, — Two  best  milch  cows,  6/, — Mr,  Fus- 
sell,  Lacock, 

Fifth  Class.— Two  best  heifers  under  36  months  old, 
bred  by  owner,  5/. — Mr.  Ferris,  Shrivenham.  Two 
best  heifers,  under  24  months  old,  bred  by  owner,  41. — 
Mr.  Herring,  Chilcote  Farm. 

Sixth  Class. — Pair  of  working  oxen,  21. — Mr. 
Hooper,  Badminton. 

Seventh  Class.— Four  best  fat  Southdown  wethers, 
3/. — To  Mr.  Hooper,  of  Badminton.  Four  best  fat  long 
wool,  wethers,  3/. — Mr.  George  Limbrick,  Horton, 
Gloucestershire. 

Eighth  Class. — Eight  best  Southdown  breeding 
ewes,  5/. — Mr.  Wm.  Hulbert,  Pickwick.  Eight  best 
long  wool  breeding  ewes,  5/. — Mr.  Francomb,  Little 
Badminton. 

Tenth  Class.— Best  two  year  old  cart  filly,  3/. — Mr. 
Brydges,  Dauntsey. 

Eleventh  Class. — Best  boar  pig,  2/. — Mr,  J. 
Nicholls,  Hamhill,    Best  breeding  sow,  21. — ditto. 

Bounties. — Second  class  2/. — Mr.  Unthank,  Totten- 
ham, Fifth  class— two  heifers  under  24  months  old, 
Mr.  Ferris,  Fourth  class,  1/, — Mr,  Rich,  Didmarton, 
Two  year  old  cart  stallion]/. — Mr,  Pierce.  Fat  Pig, 
1/. — Mr.  Francis  Francomb, 

Extra  Stock. — Fat  steer,  2/.— Mr.  Lyne  Malmes- 
bury, Two  fat  cows,  1/. — Mr.  Fussell,  Lacock.  Two 
short-horn  calves,  8/.— Mr.  Rich,  Chippenham, 

Judges,— Samuel  Ferris,  Wm,  Church,  Thos,  Hales, 
David  Unthank,  E,  W.  Rich,  James  Munday. 

Rewards  to  Labouhers  in  Husbandry. — James 
Hudd,  servant  to  Mr.  Hayward,  50  years,  21.  Wm, 
Clarke,    servant  to  Mr.  Skeate,  North  Wraxhall,  43 
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years,  11.  W.  Pillinger,  servant  to  Mr.  Brown,  of  Box, 
43  years,  21.  Francis  Russ,  servant  to  Mr.  John  Russ, 
Sutton,  42  years,  21.  Wm,  Crew,  servant  to  Mr.  Fussell, 
Lacock,  40  years,  2/.  Wm.  Merrett,  servant  to  Mr. 
Wyatt,  Dauntsey,  36  years,  2/.  Wm.  Colman,  servant 
to  Mr.  Little,  Biddestone,  36  years,  21. 

Five  pounds,  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Society  by 
T.  H.  S.  B.  Estcourt,  Esq.,  distributed  as  follows:  — 
Jacob  Tibbie,  servant  to  Mr.  Pullen,  Lyneham,  for  33 
years,  IZ.  Samuel  Stinchcombe,  servant  to  Mr.  Beak, 
SeagTy  31  vears,  1/.  Joseph  Townsend,  servant  to  Mr. 
W.  Rich,  Christian  Malford,  30  years,  1?.  Wm.  IMorti- 
more,  servant  to  Mr.  Munday,  Stanton,  29  years,  1/.— 
Jacob  Hand,  servant  to  Mr.  R.  Skeate,  Yatton,  27 
years,  11. 

Fe3i.4le  Servants. — Betty  Summers,  servant  to  J.  B. 
Angel,  Esq.,  Studley,  35  years,  21.  Ann  Bedford,  ser- 
vant to  the  Rev.  E.  Godderd,  Cleeve,  35  years,  21. 
Sarah  Elms,  servant  to  Mr.  W.  Hulbert,  Pickwick,  22 
years,  21. 

Dairy  Maids. — Hannah  Mizen,  servant  to  Mr.  Se- 
pance,  45  years,  21.  Sarah  Alderson,  servant  to  Mr.E. 
Jeffries,  26  years,  21. 


WHILE   THE    CHRISTMAS    LOG    IS 
BURNING. 

Hail  to  the  nig'ht  when  we  gather  once  more 

All  the  forms  we  love  to  meet ; 
When  we've  many  a  guest  that's  dear  to  our  breast. 

And  the  household  dog  at  our  feet. 
Who  would  not  be  in  the  circle  of  glee. 

When  heart  to  heart  is  yearning  ; 
When  joy  breathes  out  in  the  laughing  shout, 

While  the  Christmas  Log  is  burning? 

'Tis  one  of  the  fairy  hours  of  life. 

When  the  world  seems  all  of  light; 
For  the  thought  of  woe,  or  the  name  of  a  foe. 

Ne'er  darkens  the  festive  night. 
When  bursting  mirth  rings  round  the  hearth. 

Oh  !  where  is  the  spirit  that's  mourning  ; — 
While  merry  bells  chime  with  the  carol  rhyme. 

And  the  Christmas  Log  is  burning? 

Then  is  the  time  when  the  grey  old  man 

Leaps  back  to  the  days  of  youth  ; 
When  brows  and  eyes  bear  no  disguise. 

But  flush  and  gleam  with  truth. 
Oh  !  then  is  the  time  when  the  soul  exults. 

And  seems  right  heavenward  turning ; 
When  we  love  and  bless  the  hands  we  press. 

While  the  Christmas  Log  is  burning. 

ELIZA  COOKE. 


THE  MISTLETOE. 


{Frotn  "Rural  Rhymes,"  by  J.T.  Manning, a  youth.) 

The  Mistletoe  is  the  bough  for  me, 

That  grows  aloft  in  the  old  oak  tree. 

Braving  the  winter's  stormy  sky. 

Caring  for  nought  as  it  hangs  on  high. 

I  love  its  snowy  branch  to  see 

In  the  hall  of  Christmas  revelry. 
Quaffing  oft  the  smiling  glass. 
There  would  I  kiss  the  blushing  lass. 
Plucking  each  time  a  berry  white 
From  the  Mistletoe  bough  on  a  Christmas  night. 

Where  is  the  pleasure  can  vie  with  this  ? 
Snatching  oft  a  hard-won  kiss. 
Drinking  the  nectar  from  rosy  lips. 
As  the  bee  irom  flowers  the  honey  sips  ; 
Would  that  I  might  for  ages  liv  e, 
And  that  life  for  ever  such  joys  could  give. 
Quaffing  oft  the  smiling  glass. 
Then  would  I  kiss  the  struggling  lass, 
Plucking  each  time  a  berry  white 
From  the  Mistletoe  bough  on  a  Christmas  night. 


DESICCATED   MANURE. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF   THE  MARK   LANE  EXPRESS. 

Sir, — I  noticed  in  your  valuable  paper  of  last  week 
some  important  remarks  on  the  Thames  Improvment 
Company,  for  purifying  the  water,  and  suggestions  as 
to  making  reservoirs  to  receive  the  contents  of  the  dif- 
ferent sewers,  and  converting  the  sediment  into  manure, 
all  of  which  now  passes  into  the  river  Thames. 

I  can  make  it  fully  appear  (by  experiments  that  I 
have  made  the  last  fifteen  7nonthsJ,  that  the  estimated  loss 
of  300,000Z.,  is  nearer  500,000/.  in  manure  for  the  me- 
tropolis and  neighbourhood  ;  and  also  in  the  same  pro- 
portion (under  similar  circumstances)  in  all  cities  and 
towns  throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  for  generally 
speaking,  the  rivers  and  canals  in  and  near  large  towns 
are  the  reservoirs  for  the  sewers  of  the  population  ge- 
nerally. 

'-;•  During'  the  last  winter  and  this  summer,  I  have  tried 
many  successful  experiments,  similar  to  the  projection 
in  question,  particularly  here,  Leeds,  as  also  the  neigh- 
bourhood with  my  disenfecting  powder,  dispossessed  both 
tlie  excrement  of  human,  as  well  as  animal  bodies  of 
their  noxious  effluvia  in  ten  minutes,  and  produced  a 
fine  rich  black  mould  compost,  which  afterwards  can 
be  removed  at  any  hour  of  the  day  to  undergo  calcina- 
tion, which  prepares  it  in  twenty-four  hours  tor  ship- 
ment, either  in  sacks,  or  bulk  ;  or  for  the  immediate  use 
of  the  drill  of  the  farmer  in  the  field  ;  and  if  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  field,  even  in  bulk  some  time,  it  will  not 
impartany  of  itsnutritious  qualities;  and  when  deposited 
in  the  earth  all  insects  will  immediately  disappear.  This 
valuable  compost  not  only  supplies  that  of  bone-dust, 
for  light  and  sandy  soils,  but  is  equally  beneficial  to 
heavy  and  clay  lands,  and  may  also  be  introduced  into 
all  hot-houses,  conservatories,  pleasure-grounds  and 
gardens.  This  compost  is  prepared  similar  to  that  which 
Dr.  Granville  states  in  his  reports  of  the  continent,  &c., 
but  more  particularly  the  Poudrette  of  Paris,  selling 
at  50s.  per  ton,  English,  and  in  such  great  demand.  In 
fact,  I  was  some  months  receiving  instructions  and  try- 
ing experiments,  under  the  direction  of  a  celebrated 
French  chemijt ;  and,  who  first  furnished  me  with  a 
supply  of  the  disenfecting  powder,  but  since  that  period 
I  am  enabled  to  produce  this  powder  in  England  at  a 
moderate  expense. 

I  beg  also  to  suggest,  that  in  the  absence  of  effecting 
and  completing  the  Thames  company  projections,  and 
that  with  a  comparatively  small  sum,  I  could  prepare  a 
building  near  any  river,  where  the  soil  could  be  de- 
posited, prepared,  and  shipped  to  any  part  of  the  king- 
dom, which  would  at  once  convince  the  company  now 
about  to  be  formed,  the  beneficial  effects  arising  from  the 
plans  I  can  suggest,  and  all  this  carried  into  effect  in  a 
few  months. 

The  application  tried  with  this  compost  by  farmers, 
in  this  and  other  districts,  are  borne  out  with  high  testi- 
monials ;  as  also  effecting  myself,  many  successful  ex- 
periments personally,  in  stagnant  waters,  bottoms  of 
drains  and  sewers,  which  are  such  great  nuisances  on 
the  paths  in  and  near  crowded  cities,  and  manufacturing 
towns. 

I  must  particularly  recommend  that  all  large  esta- 
blishments, hospitals,  workhouses,  asylums,  prisons,  ma- 
nufactories, large  houses,  inns,  &c.,  where  all  excre- 
nientitious  matters  shall  by  application  of  the  disenfect- 
ing powder,  daily  be  deprived  of  their  gaseous  qualities  ; 
and  after  such  application  can  at  the  earliest  opportunity 
be  removed  to  the  establishment  erected,  and  undergo 
calcination,  prepai-atory  for  use  or  export;  if  this 
system  is  adopted,  it  vcill  in  a  great  measure  prevent 
contagions  in  large  places,  improve  the  health,  and  add 
to  the  comfort  of  the  individuals  collectively. 

Further,  to  prevent  nuisances  passing  from  the  com- 
mon sewers  into  rivers,  canals,  and  other  channels,  that 
every  house,  or  establishment,  shall  have  its  cess  pool ; 
and  made  perfectly  waterproof  to  prevent  any  loss,  or 
any  other  inconvenience,  and  always  have  by  them  a 
stock  of  disenfecting  powder,  which  will  also  take  away 
from  stagnant  waters,  and  ditches,  as  well  as  all  deconi- 
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posed  substances,  that  which  is  offensive,  and  inj  urious 
to  the  g-eneral  health  of  the  community  at  larg-e. 

It  is  no  less  important  to  state,  that  by  the  intro- 
duction of  this  powder  into  li^^uid  manures,  it  absorbs 
the  whole,  and  forms  a  black  mould  ;  and  can  be  im- 
mediately removed  without  any  annoyance  to  the  public. 
In  conclusion,  I  must  beg  to  remark,  several  months 
back  I  submitted  these  observations  and  plans  to  some 
leading' agriculturists  ;  and  even  proposed  a  joint-stock 
company  to  be  formed  of  farmers,  in  shares  of  51.  and 
10/.  each;  and  in  all  agricultuial  towns,  villag-es, 
hamlets,  &c.;  and  for  them  to  seleet  a  secretary  to  dis- 
pose of  their  funds  as  might  be  required,  to  carry  their 
object  into  effect ;  but,  I  have  found  (as  in  many  other 
appeals  to  agriculturists,)  great  difficulty  in  removing- 
them  from  their  old  paths ;  with  the  exception  of  a 
limited  number  of  the  new  school,  and  who  perfectly 
acquiesced  with  me. 

One  ton  of  black  mould  compost  is  equal  to  thirty-six 
tonsof  common  fold-yard  manure,  which  in  all  cases  I 
recommend  to  be  drilled  with  the  seed  or  corn,  in  the 
proportion  of  seven  cwt.  per  acre  for  wheat,  six  cwt.  for 
barley,  beans,  rye,  and  oats  ;  but  if  used  as  a  top-dressing 
it  should  be  appUed  early  in  the  spring  months,  in  pro- 
portions as  before  named  ;  and  for  clover  and  hay  im- 
mediately after  it  is  taken  off  the  field. 

Yours,  in  haste,  JAMES   SHEPPARD. 

Wakefield,  Dec.  6. 


PnoGRESS  OF  Vegetable  Life.  —  First  upon  the 
burning  sand,  or  naked  rock,  the  simplest  structure 
of  vegetable  life,  the  lichen,  almost  invisible  to  the 
eye,  fixes  itself,  blown  possibly  by  the  breeze.  Its  ge- 
neration is  scarcely  understood — it  boasts  no  flowers 
which  require  time  for  their  development,  or  food  for 
their  secretion.  They  struggle  through  their  ephemeral 
existence  either  upon  the  confines  of  eternal  snow,  or 
upon  the  scorching  regions  of  the  torrid  zone  ;  they  ful- 
fil the  general  law  of  nature — they  die,  but  in  their 
death  they  are  the  harbingers  of  life  ;  they  deconipose  ; 
the  particles  of  which  they  are  formed  unite  with  the 
oxegen  of  the  air ;  an  acid  is  the  result,  which  eats  its 
way  into  the  crevices  of  the  rocks,  or  insinuates  itself 
amid  the  sand,  when  its  other  particles  form  new  com- 
binations, and,  burying-  themselves,  become  a  first  layer 
of  vegetable  mould;  cracks  and  crevices  thus  are  form- 
ed, in  which  moisture  is  deposited;  these  become  en- 
larged, either  by  the  expansion  produced  by  heat,  or  by 
frost;  the  granite  mass  is  burst  asunder,  or  slow  disin- 
tegration occurs.  In  the  thin  stratum  of  mould  a  tribe, 
a  little  higher  in  the  scale  of  vegetable  life  is  developed, 
probably  some  elegantly  formed  moss,  which  bears  a 
miniature  resemblance  to  the  trees  and  shrubs ;  these 
too,  run  through  their  destined  course ;  they  die,  and 
leave  behind  their  remains  for  the  birth  place  of  some 
more  perfect  plants,  such  as  the  grasses,  the  saxifrages, 
the  wormwoods,  and  plants  with  small  leaves  and  slow 
slender  stems.  The  vegetable  mould  now  deepens,  ge- 
neration succeeds  to  generation,  plants  of  a  more  com- 
plex structure,  of  a  higher  stature,  such  as  shrubs  and 
bushes,  begin  to  rise  upon  the  rock,  or  the  sand,  now 
no  longer  an  inhospitable  mass  ;  at  the  last  the  loftiest 
monarchs  of  the  forest  are  developed,  and  spread  over 
an  immense  surface,  for  perchance  a  single  seed, 
wafted  by  the  wind,  borne  by  some  bird,  washed  by 
some  flood,  or  swallowed  by  some  animal,  and  thus  pre- 
pared for  germination,  is  the  means  by  which  the  new 
generation  bursts  into  birth,  and  changes  the  face  of  na- 
ture. There  is  an  uninterrupted  circle  of  events  on 
which  the  preservation  and  the  gradual  improvement  of 
all  the  productions  of  nature  hangs,  and  there  is  an  end- 
less source  of  inquiry  for  man. — Dr.  Sigmond  in  the 
Lancet. 


Mode  of  Preserving  the  White  Cabbage. — • 
There  is  no  one  vegetable  in  the  preservation  of 
which  the  poor  are  more    interested  than  the  white 


cabbage,  it  being  not  only  to  many  an  article  of 
luxury,  but  also  of  much  profit,  as  food  for  pigs,  cattle, 
&c.  We,  therefore,  do  not  hesitate  in  noticing  it  at  some 
length,  in  the  hope  of  enabling  the  growers  the  better  to 
preserve  it.  It  is  well  known  to  all,  that  whatever  tends 
to  hasten  decomposition  in  the  full  grown  head  is  the 
greatest  evil  to  be  guarded  against— as  nothing  has  so 
great  an  effect  in  that  way  as  external  injury  proceeding 
from  what  cause  it  may,  therefore  all  such  injuries 
should  be  cautiously  guarded  against.  Thus,  dead  or 
decayed  leaves  should  be  removed  on  their  first  appear- 
ance ;  and  when  it  is  ascertained  that  the  crop  has 
ceased  to  grow  larger,  the  entire  should  be  removed  im- 
mediately, care  being  taken  th-at  such  removal  should 
only  take  place  when  the  heads  are  perfectly  dry — the 
same  degree  of  caution  being  necessary  in  removing 
them  so  as  not  to  bruise  or  injure  any  portion  of  the 
head.  We  have  found  that  such  cabbages  are  preserved 
to  a  later  period  in  pits  than  in  sheds  or  houses,  as  a  too 
free  circulation  of  air  is  far  from  being-  beneficial  to 
them,  and  a  confined  or  heated  atmosphere  is  highly  in-- 
jurious. — Therefore  do  we  believe  pitting  the  most 
effectual  mode  of  preserving  them,  care  being  taken  to 
have  the  pits  in  dry  ground — not  sunk  much  under  the 
surface — with  the  bottoms  rounded  from  the  centre  to 
the  sides,  by  which  means  any  moisture  that  may  find 
its  way  inward  at  top  or  otherwise,  will  find  its  way  out- 
ward to  the  sides  at  bottom.  If  some  dry  substance,  such 
as  turf-mould,  dried  fern,  barley  chaff  (awns  after  win- 
nowing), or  cleanings  of  flax,  be  put  under  the  heads, 
it  will  much  assist  in  attracting  the  moisture  that  some- 
times is  found  in  the  crevices  of  the  head  from  perspira- 
tion or  otherwise,  or  that  might  be  likely  to  ascend  from 
the  earth.  When  the  bottom  of  the  pit  is  so  prepared, 
the  heads  can  be  placed  downward  in  a  somewhat  slant- 
ing direction,  with  layers  of  one  or  other  of  the  above- 
named  substances  placed  between  them  in  the  addition 
of  each  layer,  till  the  top  assumes  a  conical  form,  which 
should  be  slightly  covered  with  the  same  dry  substance, 
and  again  with  a  covering  of  earth  about  six  inches 
thick  ;  and,  finally,  on  the  top,  with  a  layer  of  strong 
straw,  to  cast  off  the  wet  on  either  side.  In  this  manner 
cabbages  have  been  found  to  keep  good  till  the  12th  of 
May,  care  being  taken  in  removing  them  from  time  to 
time  to  allow  no  means  of  the  rain  finding  its  way  to  the 
heads. 


COURT  OF  QUEEN'S   BENCH. 
Mich.  Term. 

WATTS     V.     THOMAS. 

Goods  removed  before  Rent  becomes  due  cannot  be  followed 
and  distrained,  though  they  loere  removed  fraudently. 

This  case  came  before  the  court  upon  a  demurrer  to  the 
replication.  It  was  an  action  of  trespass  for  taking  the 
plaintiff's  goods  and  chattels.  The  defendant  pleaded 
that  he  was  seized  in  a  fee  of  a  cottage,  and  demised  it 
to  the  plaintiff  at  a  rent  of  twelve  guineas  a  year  ;  that 
three  guineas  for  one  quarter  of  a  year  of  the  rent  was 
in  arrear ;  that  the  goods  were  fraudently  removed  to 
avoid  being  distrained  ,  and  that  the  defendant  followed 
and  seized  them  witlun  thirty  days  after  their  removal. 
The  replication  stated  that  the  goods  were  removed  out 
of  the  cottage  before  the  rent  became  due.  This  repli- 
cation was  demurred  to. 

Butt,  who  appewed  in  support  of  the  demurrer,  ad- 
mitted tliat  the  case  of  Hand  v.  Vaughan,  (1  Bing.  N. 
C.  76-2)  and  several  other  older  cases,  had  determined, 
that  goods  could  not  be  followed  if  the  rent  was  not  due 
at  the  time  when  they  were  removed  ;  he  therefore 
abandoned  the  objection  to  the  replication,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  support  the  plea ;  to  which  it  was  objected, 
first,  that  it  did  not  state  that  the  goods  which  were  re- 
moved and  followed  were  the  absolute  property  of  the 
plaintiff".  [Lord  Denman,  C.  J.— The  statute  says 
nothing  about  absolute  property.]  Secondly,  that 
it  did  not  state  that  sufficient   goods   were  not  left 
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on  the  premises  to  satisfy  the  rent.  [Lord  Den- 
man,  C.  J. — That  also  is  not  required  by  the  statute.] 
Thirdly,  that  it  was  not  averred  that  the  provisions  of 
the  statute  respecting'  the  appraisement  and  sale  of  the 
goods  had  been  complied  with.  [Patteson,  J. — The 
plea  does  state  that  1  he  g-oods  were  duly  appraised  and 
sold  according:  to  the  statute.]  But  the  replication  is 
bad  at  all  events,  beuause  it  does  not  aver  that  the  goods 
which  it  states  to  have  been  removed  before  the  rent 
was  due,  are  the  same  goods  as  are  mentioned  in  the 
plea.  Consistently  with  the  plea  and  replication,  there 
mig-ht  have  been  one  taking-  before,  and  one  after  the 
rent  became  due.  [Coleridge,  J. — What  force  do  you 
give  to  the  words  "  as  aforesaid  ?"]  Next,  the  replica- 
tion only  says  that  they  were  removed  before  the  rent 
became  due.  This  is  not  sufficient ;  it  should  have 
shown  that  the  removal  was  before  any  part  of  the  rent 
became  due.  He  cited  Thorpe  v.  Bryant,  (3  Bos.  and 
Pul.  328  ;  Jones  v.  Powell,  5  B.  and  C.  647). 

Henderson  interposed,  and  said,  that  the  last  objec- 
tion was  not  marked  among  the  points. 

J.  Henderson,  in  support  of  the  replication,  was  not 
called  upon. — Judgment  for  the  plaintiff. 


of  bishops,  or  for  the  reports  of  assistant-commissiou- 
ers,  or  were  under  the  consideration  of  the  board.  The 
total  number  of  notices  calling  parochial  meetings  of 
which  this  board  is  cognizant  was,  on  the  1st  of  this 
month,  2,707.  Only  24  apportionments  have  been  re- 
ceived, and  three  confirmed. 


Law  of  Landlord  and  Tenant.  —  It  seems 
to  be  admitted  on  all  hands  that  some  improve- 
ments are  required  in  the  present  laws  of  landlord  and 
tenant ;  but  the  objection  to  the  bill  at  present  before 
the  House  of  Commons  is  that  it  proposes  a  kind  of  one- 
sided legislation — a  remedy  for  inconvenience  sustained 
by  landlords,  but  none  for  wrongs  —  of  equal  if  not 
greater  moment  to  them— inflicted  under  our  present 
system  upon  tenants.  We  need  hardly  say  that  lettings 
^'-  or  holdings  in  a  large  way  do  not  come  within  the  scope 
^  ^  either  of  the  grievance  or  the  proposed  remedy,  which 
seer'  latter,  if  it  exteuds  to  rentings  not  exceeding  20/.  per 
oai'  annum,  will  reach  nearly  every  case  in  which  a  more 
summary  mode  of  redress  than  now  exists  is  wanting. 
That  holdings  over,  after  the  expiration  of  terms  or  no- 
tices to  quit,  are  a  great  evil  to  landlords,  cannot  be 
doubted  ;  but  is  there  nothing  that  wants  curing  in  the 
harsh,  and  often  cruel,  measures  adopted  towards  small 
tenants  by  landlords  and  their  brokers?  Let  the  legis- 
lature only  inquire  into  the  way  in  which  distresses  for 
rent  are  made  on  small  tenants.  Nothing  is  more  com- 
mon than  for  the  broker  to  enter  an  apartment  to  seize 
for  rent  of  a  trifling  amount  on  the  very  day  it  is  due  ? 
But  how  stands  the  law  at  present  in  this  case  ?  The 
wretched  tenant  runs  away  to  a  friend  or  a  neighbour 
to  borrow  the  money,  and,  returning  in  ten  minutes, 
finds  an  inventory  made,  and,  on  tendering  the  rent  to 
the  broker,  the  latter  demands  5s.  6d.  as  his  costs — viz., 
3s.  for  the  levy,  as  it  is  called,  and  2s.  6d.  for  the  man 
in  possession  ;  and  this  not  being  forthcoming,  the  bed 
is  sold  from  under  the  wife  and  children  of  the  poor 
man.  Again,  how  many  harsh  landlords  are  there,  who, 
determining  to  take  a  possession  to  which  they  have  no 
legal  right,  will  take  advantage  of  the  tenant's  absence, 
at  his  or  her  daily  work,  and  padlock  them  out,  often  to 
wander  the  streets,  or  seek  a  lodging,  supperless  and 
pennyle«s,  in  the  watch  house?  WJiat,  too,  is  to  be 
said  of  the  injustice  of  making  the  lodger's  goods  an- 
swerable for  his  landlord's  rent  after  he  has  been  com- 
pelled to  pay  his  own  ?  These  are  only  a  few  of  the  tenant's 
grievances,  quite  as  galling,  if  not  infinitely  more  so, 
than  any  which  befall  the  landlord  ;  and  we  advert  to 
them  only  to  corroborate  the  points  with  which  we  set 
out — that  a  remedial  law  should  not  be  partial  in  its 
operation ;  still  less  should  it  benefit  the  stronger  while 
it  passes  by  the  wrongs  of  the  weaker  party. — Herald, 


Tithe  Commutation  Act. — The  tithe  commis- 
sioners report  to  Lord  John  Russell  that  the  whole 
number  of  agreements  for  the  commutation  of  tithes 
received  up  to  the  1st  of  November  in  this  year  is  652. 
Of  these  agreements  358  have  been  confirmed,  16  re- 
jected or  objected  to,  and  the  remainder  were  on  the 
first  of  this  month  either  waiting  for  the  observations 


TO  THE    EDITOR   OF    THE    BRISTOL 
MIRROR. 

Dear  Sir,  —  Upon  referring  to  your  paper  of 
last  week,  in  which  you  give  the  results  of  the  ex- 
perimental feeding  of  twenty  beasts,  divided  into 
four  lots,  for  the  Highland  Society's  premium,  I 
find  some  miscalculations,  which  it  may  be  well 
to  set  light,  and  at  the  same  time  to  bring  before 
your  agricultural  readers,  in  as  clear  and  concise 
a  form  as  possible,  the  value  of  the  different  de- 
scriptions of  food,  together  with  the  loss  or  profit 
accruing  to  the  feeder  from  the  use  of  them.  The 
cost  of  the  former  I  collected  from  the  prices  at- 
tached to  the  printed  account  sent  from  Scotland, 
as  given  by  Mr.  Brodie ;  but  as  no  prices  were 
mentioned  at  which  the  beef,  tallow,  and  hides, 
were  sold,  in  my  calculation  I  assumed  beef  to  be 
7s.  a  stone,  tallow  4d.  a  lb.  and  hides  3d.  a  lb. 
Each  lot  was  put  in  at  55/.  originally.  The  ac- 
count will  stand  thus  :  — 

Cost  Total  Produce 

Lot  of  Total.        of  Beef,  Profit.       Loss. 

Feeding.  Tallow,  Hides. 

£.    ^.  s.  d.     ^.    s.  d.     ^.    s.  d.     ^.    s.  d.    .;f .  s.  d. 
1..55.     51  1()    6. .106  16    6. .111  13    9..  4  17    3 
2. .55.     47     3    5. .102    3     5. .118    6     6. .16    3     1 

3. .55.     .^6  14    9. .111  14    9  :11I  11     1 0     3    8 

4. .55.     61  19  10. .116  19  10. .110  17    7 6     2    3 

The  first  lot  were  fed  upon  turnips  alone  ;  the 
second  upon  turnips  and  oil  cake;  the  third  upon 
turnips  and  bean  meal ;  the  fourth  upon  distillery 
ofFal  and  a  small  portion  of  ground  corn.  The 
feeding  of  the  third  lot  was  said  to  have  been  much 
retarded  by  having  amongst  them  a  beast  uneasy 
in  its  temper,  otherwise,  bean  meal  is  in  the  north 
in  high  repute  as  a  substitute  for  oil  cake,  and 
many  assert  that  its  nutritious  properties  when 
given  with  turnips  are  equal.  Each  lot  had  as 
much  straw  as  they  could  consume.  From  the 
account  thus  rendered,  it  appears  that  if  the  whole 
twenty  had  been  fed  solely  upon  turnips,  and  had 
done  equally  well  with  those  which  were  so  fed, 
the  profit  upon  the  twenty  beasts  would  have  been 
191.  I9s.  If  all  had  been  fed  upon  turnips  and 
oil  cake,  under  like  circumstances,  the  profit  upon 
the  whole  would  have  been  64/.  12s.  4d.,  leaving  a 
difference  in  favour  of  the  latter  system  of  feed- 
ing of  45/.  3s.  4d.  Recommending  these  results 
to  the  consideration  of  graziers  in  the  vicinity, 
I  remain.  Dear  Sir,  faithfully  yours, 

Kingsiveston,  Dec.  19,  1837.  W.  MILES. 


The  Field  Garden  Tenants  of  High  Littleton,  deeply 
impressed  with  gratitude  to  their  generous  benefactor. 
Captain  Scobell,  waited  on  him  on  Thursday  last,  and 
presented  him  a  silver  cup,  splendidly  chased,  manu- 
factured by  Mr.  Young,  High-street,  in  this  city  ;  on 
which  was  the  following  inscription: — "A  Testimonal 
of  Gratitude  from  the  Field  Garden  Tenants  of  High 
Littleton  to  their  Landlord,  Patron,  and  Friend — George 
Trewick  Scobell,  Esq.,  1837."  This  was  a  testimonial  of 
which  the  gallant  captain  may  feel  more  justly  proud 
than  of  any  achievement  of  naval  prowess. 
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THE  QUANTITY  OF 
SUMED  BY  THE 
TIONED  BREWERS 
AND    VICINITY, 


MALT     CON- 

UNDERMEN- 

OF     LONDON 


From  October  10th,  1836,  to  October  10th,  1837. 


Qrs. 
Barclay  and  Co.. .  100326 
Hanbury  and  Co. . .    81440 
WhitbreadandCo  .  47012 

ReidandCo 42700 

Combe  and  Co 40454 

Hoare  and  Co 32347 

Calvert  and  Co 32325 

MeuxandCo 30623 

Elliot  and  Co 24150 

Taylor  and  Co 23556 

CharringtonandCo.  18842 

ThorneandSon 16404 

Gardner 15256 

Ramsbottom  &  Co.  15227 
J.   and  S.   Coding, 

(11  months)  ....   14023 

Briclieno 9863 

Courage  and  Co.  . .     9286 

Wood  and  Co 7834 

Coding,  Thos 7095 

Hazard    6674 

Mann,  Jas 6588 

Harris,  Thos 6042 

More   6025 

Mc  Leod,  B 4960 

Farren  and  Till 4783 

Manners  and  Co.  . .     4552 

Hale,  Geo 4547 

Halford  &  Topham  3786 
Stains  and  Fox  ....  3783 
Lamont  and  Co ... .     3600 

Laxton    3583 

Richmond 3174 

Maynard    3133 

Mc  Leod  &  Thomp- 
son       2834 

Tubb  2826 

Johnson  and  Wyatt  2809 
Duggan  and  Co.  . .    2665 

Hodgson 2400 

Sherborn  and  Co.. .     2347 

Griffith    2221 

Cox,  John 2151 

Masterman 1914 

Hill  and  Rice    1853 

Gray  and  Dacre  . .     1760 

Plimmer., 1747 

Hay  ward    1737 

Verey,  W.andC...  1573 
Williamson  and  Co.    1566 

Honeyball 1512 

Satcliell  and  Son  . .     1441 

Clarke,  C 1330 

Colyer    1299 

Filmer  and  Wall  . .  1298 
Nicholls  and  Co.  ..     1240 

Hagan    1143 

Hume 1126 

Buckley  and  Co.  . .      1025 

Verey,  J 1017 

Collms,  J 966 

Jones 956 

Ufford   and    Older- 

shavr    953 

Blogg,  B 943 

Ing 900 

Keep  886 

Soulby    861 

Clarke,  R 834 

Jenner 833 

Manvell 824 

Mc  Leods 820 


Qrs. 

Braithwaite   799 

Addison 768 

Turner    766 

Holt... 756 

Church  742 

Clarke,  S 741 

Mann,  Joel    733 

Turner    712 

Mantell 693 

Lock   651 

Hood  649 

Pink,  A 636 

Collins    598 

Wright    588 

West 565 

Abbott    560 

Hett  (6  months)   . .  552 

Wells 520 

Higgs 475 

Harris,  Robt 470 

Woodward 462 

Wicks 441 

Bell 440 

Thompson    406 

Mattam 400 

Mcintosh 397 

Thurlby    392 

Griffiths 391 

Kay 360 

Tidman 332 

Lindsay 326 

Cooper    315 

West  306 

Carpenter  ........  299 

Green 292 

Chapman   286 

Brace 266 

Clark 248 

Allen 245 

Powditch    238 

Garnett  232 

Hill 222 

Olley  214 

Ward 206 

Bye , 201 

Newton 175 

Ciiadwick   169 

Prosser    166 

Smith 164 

Edwards 156 

Pugh  155 

Hamstock   155 

Lloyd 154 

Reynolds    151 

Latham     142 

Meaton 140 

Brewer    135 

Stirling    133 

Ambler  130 

Potter 122 

Champion 121 

Miller 115 

Edwards 108 

Elaston    105 

Griffiths 105 

Hopkins 91 

Hudson 90 

Thorpe    89 

Burt    88 

Bowden 88 

Batt 84 

Phillips 83 


Jewit  

Tyler 

Qrs. 
82 
76 
75 

75 
75 
74 
73 
71 
71 
67 
67 
62 
6? 

Smith  . . . 
Woodroffe 
Knight  . 
Graves  . 
Sheppard 
Field    ... 

Qrs. 
62 
60 

Whittaker 

Begbie    

60 

54 

Carter 

5'> 

Priddle   .     ... 

51 

Coomber    . . . . 
Stallwood    .  . . 
Jones .... 

Bradfield 
Webb . .  . 
Chapman 
Dene   . . , 

51 
50 

48 

45 

Norris 

Pricf'rey  . 
Godbs... 
Hobman . 

45 

Remnant    . . . . 

754,313  QRS 
714,488  QRS 

39,825 

32 
31 

quaxtitv 
Quantity 

E 

USED 
USED 

ECREA 

.     1836, 
.     1837, 

.     1837, 

SE..  . 

JOHN  SLATER,  Cask  Inspector, 
Brewers'  Hall. 


ON  THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  WEEDS,  &c. 

TO    THE    EDITOR    OF    THE    MARK    LANE    EXPRESS. 

Sir, — As  parliament  has  met,  I  wish  a  short  act 
could  be  ]jassed,  calling-  upon  occupiers  to  mow 
thistles  and  charlock  and  cleanse  their  borders  and 
quicks  and  corners  of  grounds,  and  to  cut  their 
quicks,  lop  their  trees,  and  cleanse  out  their  ditches. 
This  latter  object  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
hollow  draining,  for  if  you  farm  close  to  an  obstinate 
neighbour,  or  an  anti  liollow  draining  man,  all  your 
outlay  must  end  in  vexation  and  disappointment. 
The  employment  thus  given  to  the  poor  would  more 
than  pay  the  farmer  for  the  cost,  thei-eby  easing  the 
poor's  rate!!  On  refusal  after  notice,  the  matter 
should  be  decided  before  a  magistrate  like  the  pro- 
visions about  cutting  quicks,  &c.  &c.,  which  are 
contained  in  the  general  turnpike  acts. 

A  HUNTINGDONSHIRE  FARMER. 

Dec.  9,  1837. 


Wonderful  Heifer. — On  Saturday  last  was 
slaughtered,  by  Mr.  Henry  Jenkins,  of  Cirencester,  and 
exhibited  by  hinx  on  Monday  last  at  the  market,  a  most 
extraordinary  fat  heifer,  not  sixteen  months  old  (cross 
between  Long  Horn  and  Durham)  weight,  37  score  and 
8  pounds,  and  full  of  fat,  bred  and  fed  by  Mr.  William 
Saunders,  cattle  dealer,  of  Ashton  Keynes,  Wilts. 
Taking  her  age,  and  simple  mode  of  feeding  into  consi- 
deration, she  was  acknowledged  by  eminent  breeders 
and  graziers,  to  be  a  most  singular  animal.  For  the 
last  month  she  shared  about  half  a  bushel  of  potatoes 
daily,  and  fed  previously  on  grass,  hay,  and  the  produce 
of  her  mother  only.—  Wills  Independent. 


Much  More  Wonderful  Steer.  —  The 
steer  bred  by  Mr.  Gibb's  of  Bishops  Lydiard,  Somer- 
setshire, and  exhibited  by  Mr.  Giblet,  of  Bond-street, 
at  the  late  Smithfield  Shew,  was  of  w  hat  is  called  the 
Somerset  or  Improved  Devon  breed,  19  months  old,  and 
weighed  166  st.  iflbs.,  or  66  score  12i  lbs. 
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COUNTY    OF    TWO    MOUNTAINS 
AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

We  give  insertion  to  the  subjoined  Report, 
thinking  it  may  be  inteiesting',  as  exhibiting  a 
somewhat  novel  mode  adopted  by  Agricultural 
Societies  in  Canada  for  Promoting  Agricultural 
Improvement,  and  also  furnishing  some  informa- 
tion upon  the  produce  of  ^he  late  harvest. — 
Ed.  F.  M. 

REPORT  OF  THE  INSPECTORS  OF  STANDING  CROPS  AND 
AGRICULTURAL  IMPROVEMENTS  FOR  THE  PRESENT 
SEASON. 

The  undersigned  having  been  duly  sworn  as  In- 
spectors of  Crops,  &c.,  commenced  the  first  tour  on 
the  17th  July  at  St.  Andrews,  and  proceeded  down- 
wards, examining  very  minutely  throughout  the  pa- 
rishes ofSt.  Benoit,  St.  Eustache,  and  St.  Scholas- 
tique,  where  the  competition  was  considerable,  and 
extended  over  some  new  routes  not  previously  visit- 
ed by  the  society. 

On  barley  the  competition  was  general,  although 
chiefly  in  small  pieces.  The  quality  of  the  grain  is 
superior,  and  we  have  much  pleasure  to  state,  that 
the  views  of  the  society  were  in  most  instances  se- 
conded by  individuals  with  regard  to  cleansing  the 
seed  grain,  without  which  all  the  care  of  the  hus- 
bandman to  excel  in  the  preparation  of  his  land  will 
prove  entirely  nugatory.  Two  or  three  pieces  of 
very  heavy  barley  came  under  our  notice,  which,  by 
a  most  culpable  inattention  were  sown  with  foul 
seed,  and  of  course  were  excluded  from  any  pre- 
miums by  the  rules  of  the  society. 

Rye  is  not  very  generally  sown,  but  in  favourable 
situations,  it  will  prove  a  good  crop  this  season. 
The  field  which  obtained  the  second  premium  has 
a  very  heavy  crop,  and  had  proper  care  been  taken 
in  preparing  the  seed  it  would  have  obtained  the 
first  premium.  This  grain  will  probably  be  sown  to 
a  greater  extent  than  usual  next  season,  with  the 
prospect  of  improved  prices  in  these  whiskey  con- 
suming times. 

Timothy  Clover. — There  was  a  considerable  com- 
petition in  grass,  but  with  the  exception  of  newly 
laid  down  meadows,  the  crop  will  be  very  deficient, 
and  although  the  rains  which  fell  in  copious  showers 
towards  the  latter  end  of  June,  proved  beneficial 
to  low  lands,  yet  in  our  opinion  hay  will  not 
average  much  over  half  the  usual  crop.  The 
object  of  the  society  being  to  encourage  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  most  profitable  mixture  of  grass, 
some  fields  where  the  clover  was  nearly  the 
only  crop,  were  necessarily  excluded  by  our  in- 
structions. On  the  farm  of  John  Wainwright,  Esq., 
E,.  N.,  we  examined  a  field  of  newly  laid  down  grass 
of  a  most  extraordinary  luxuriance,  which  consisted 
almost  entirely  of  red  clover,  and  had  there  been  a 
proper  proportion  of  Timothy  grass  amongst  it  we 
would  have  had  much  pleasure  to  have  awarded  it 
the  first  premium.  We  take  the  liberty  to  recom- 
mend to  the  committee  of  management  to  sanction  a 
gratuity  equal  to  the  second  premium  on  grass  to 
testify  our  approbation  of  the  superior  cultivation  of 
this  field. 

The  final  tour  of  inspection  for  this  season  termi- 
nated on  the  25th  August,  and  occupied  the  Inspec- 
tors ten  days  constant  travelling. 

On  Wheat. — The  competition  was  much  more  ex- 
tensive than  any  previous  year  since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  society,  and  it  affords  as  much  gratifica- 
tion to  state,  that  we  found  by  far  the  greater  part 


of  the  fields  exhibited  under  superior  cultivation. 
Although  we  found  some  fine  fields  of  this  grain  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  county,  yet  on  the  whole  the 
wheat  crop  is  considerably  beneath  an  average  crop. 
The  greater  part  of  the  late  heavy  wheat  has  suf- 
fered by  rust,  and  the  worm  in  the  year,  which  until 
within  a  few  years  was  entirel}^  unknown  here,  has 
done  much  injury  this  season  ;  in  some  settlements 
towards  the  lower  end  of  the  county,  at  least  a  quar- 
ter of  the  crop  is  destroyed.  We  examined  its  de- 
structive operation  very  minutely,  and  found  that 
the  white  bearded  wheat  seemed  to  be  its  favourite. 
The  red  bald  wheat,  according  to  our  observations 
appeared  to  be  more  exempt  from  its  ravages  than 
any  of  the  other  kinds.  In  a  recent  American  pub- 
lication a  preventative  of  the  worm  in  the  ear  is  re- 
commended, which,  if  efficacious,  cannot  be  too  ex- 
tensively known.  It  directs  the  farmer  to  sow  fine 
sifted  lime  in  his  fields  when  the  grain  is  in  blow,  on 
the  dew  or  after  rain.  The  lime,  it  is  said,  prevents 
the  fly  from  depositing  its  eggs.  A  peck  will  suf- 
fice for  an  acre.  This  is  a  cheap  experiment,  and 
should  be  very  generally  tried. 

Smut. — Very  few  fields  were  exempt  from  this 
disease,  excepting  where  great  care  was  taken  to 
prepare  the  seed  previous  to  sowing.  The  most  ef- 
fectual preventative  we  learn,  after  a  diligent  in- 
quiry, is  to  wash  the  grain  in  chamber-ley  or  strong- 
pickle,  the  former  in  preference,  and  then  to  mix 
sifted  lime  with  the  grain  immediately  before  sow- 
ing. We  examined  some  fields,  the  seed  of  which 
was  thus  prepared,  were  entirely  free  from  smut. 
One  farmer  whose  wheat  was  very  smutty,  informed 
us  that  he  considered  it  owing  to  his  having  neglect- 
ed to  wash  the  seed  this  year,  as  he  was  generally  in 
the  habit  of  doing. 

On  Oats. — The  crop  is  undoubtedly  tlie  most  lux- 
uriant of  the  productions  of  the  earth,  this  season, 
and  although  much  of  this  grain  is  generally  sown 
rather  late,  it  promises  to  be  an  excellent  crop.  The 
competition  on  this  grain  was  as  usual  very  exten- 
sive— the  seed  of  the  field  which  obtained  the  first 
premium  was  imported  from  England. 

On  Peas. — The  competition  on  the  most  valuable 
of  the  pulse  species  was  not  so  numerous  as  on  the 
tv.'O  preceeding  years,  but  we  found  some  fields  of  an 
excellent  quality  on  the  clay  lands  in  the  centre  of 
the  county. 

On  Maslins.— This  being  a  new  article  of  compe- 
tition the  number  of  those  who  sowed  their  fields 
with  "  mingled  seed,"  contrary  to  the  Mosaic  in- 
junction, were  but  few.  Some  of  the  pieces  bore 
heavy  crops,  and  would  amply  repay  the  labours  of 
the  husbandman.  The  general  mixture  was  peas 
and  oats  sown  in  nearly  equal  proportions,  which  on 
some  soils  is  found  to  yield  a  greater  return  than 
either  of  these  grains  if  sown  separately. 

Indian  Corn. — Is  quite  backward  compared  to  for- 
mer seasons,  and  it  can  hardly  be  expected  to  ripen 
before  frost  sets  in.  The  competition  was  limited, 
but  superior  attention  in  the  planting  and  cultivation 
was  evinced  by  most  of  them. 

Potatoes  are  very  generally  cultivated,  and  the 
competition  was  mostextensive.  Much  attention  to 
cleanness  and  superior  workmanship  was  displayed 
by  nearly  all  the  fields  which  came  under  our  notice, 
at  least  one  half  of  the  quantity  planted  was  late,  and 
would  consequently  be  exposed  to  early  frost. 

Turnips  which  had  proved  a  partial  failure  with 
most  of  the  farmers,  on  old  land  for  some  years  past, 
will  be  a  superior  crop  this  season,  and  we  were 
glad  to  find  more  competitors  on  this  valuable  root 
than  usual. 

Summer  Fallo%v.— This,  valuable  cleansing  operative 
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is  beginniDg  to  be  more  generally  appreciated  by 
most  of  our  farmers,  and  it  gave  us  much  pleasure  to 
find  so  manjr  competitors.  The  following  in  general 
was  well  pei'formed,  and  some  of  the  fields  were  of 
considerable   extent. 

Best  Managed  Farms. — The  competition  for  tliis 
enviable  distinction  was  much  greater  than  any  pre- 
vious season,  being  thirty  sis  farms,  to  examine  wJiich 
so  very  minutely,  proved  the  most  difficult  part  of 
the  inspectors'  labourious  task.  In  general  the 
economy  and  management  of  both  land  and  buildings 
was  found  to  be  very  creditable  to  the  proprietors. 
It  will  be  still  fresh  in  the  recollections  of  the  com- 
mittee, when  the  fields  of  the  majority  of  our  farmers 
presented  a  very  slovenly  appearance  in  tillage,  and 
in  most  cases  the  borders  and  ditches  were  fringed 
with  noxious  weeds,  allowed  to  seed  unmolested,  to 
the  great  detriment  to  tlieir  neighbours,  as  well  as 
injurious  to  their  own  adjacent  lands.  We  have 
much  pleasure  to  remark  the  rapid  improvement 
which  has  taken  place  in  this  respect,  and  in  general 
the  borders  of  the  fields  are  now  kept  as  neat  and 
trimmed  as  the  whiskers  of  a  modern  exquisite. 
There  are  indeed  a  few  exceptions  to  this  general 
commendation,  but  we  are  glad  to  be  enabled  to  say 
truly,  that  the}^  are  like 

"  Ang'els'  visits,  few  and  far  between." 

This  most  desirable  change  is  no  doubt  almost  wholly 
to  be  attributed  to  the  exertions  and  influence  of 
your  Society,  which  though  of  recent  establishment, 
Las  already  proved  of  incalculable  benefit  and  rival 
ambition  amongst  our  farmers  generally,  both  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  in  raising  the  stock  of 
the  most  approved  breeds.  We  were  much  pleased 
to  find  amongst  the  most  intelligent  of  the  Canadian 
farmers  a  greater  degree  of  interest  taken  in  the  af- 
fairs of  the  society  than  on  any  former  occasion,  and 
we  omitted  no  opportunity  to  impress  on  their 
mmds  the  great  and  permanent  benefit  which  they 
might  derive  from  its  establishment  by  a  liberal  and 
more  general  support  on  their  part.  Dr.  Abner 
Rice  of  St.  Andrews,  Mr.  Martin  Albright,  Bay  of 
Carrillion,  and  John  Wainwright,  Esq.,  R.  N. 
Silver  Heights,  having  each  successively  obtained 
the  Society's  first  premium,  for  superior  managed 
farms,  the  inspectors  are  unanimously  of  opinion 
that  the  society  should  bestow  a  silver  medal  on 
each  of  these  gentlemen,  and  that  they  do  cease  to 
compete  for  the  said  farms  in  future,  or  as  the 
managing  committeeof  your  society  may  direct. 

Remarks. — In  deciding  the  claims  of  the  numerous 
competitors  during  both  tours  of  the  inspectors  early 
maturity  in  every  article,  with  cleanness  of  seed  and 
neatness  of  tillage,  was  invariably  preferred  to 
heavier  and  later  crops,  which  were  then  in  danger 
of  suffering  from  rust,  early  frost,  and  other  casu- 
alties. The  object  of  the  society  being  not  only 
to  reward  agricultural  merit,  but  at  the  same  time  to 
encourage  the  raisieg  of  clean  seed  and  superior  of 
every  descri.ption,  and  the  decision  of  the  inspectors 
is  considered  a  guarantee  for  its  being  clean  and  in 
every  respect  suitable  for  sowing. 

A  fine  field  of  wheat  belonging  to  Mr.  Adam  Bur- 
wash,  River  Rouge,  Argenteuil,  was  deprived  of  a 
premium  in  consequence  of  the  seed  being  a  mixture 
of  three  kinds  ripening  at  diflferent  periods. 

In  a  similar  predicament  is  placed  a  field  of  excel- 
lent oats  belonging  to  F.  T.  Cunningham,  Esq., 
Carrrillion  Hill,  being  also  deprived  of  a  premium 
on  account  of  the  seed  being  mixed  with  a  late  kind 
of  oats.    Also  a  field  of  oats  belonging  to  Mr.  Wm. 


Clark,  second  concession,  Chatham  ;  this  was  the 
most  luxuriant  grain,  which  we  had  met  with  during 
our  tour — the  grain  stood  nearly  seven  feet  high,  on 
old  land,  heavily  headed  and  not  lodged.  A  slight 
admixture  of  rye  deprived  it  of  a  premium. 

The  barley  of  tlie  Messrs.  Dewars  of  Chatham, 
which  obtained  the  first  premium  was  imported  by 
them  from  Britain,  and  was  sown  for  the  first  time 
on  a  Canadian  soil.  It  is  remarkable  for  cleanness 
of  seed  and  luxuriant  growth.  We  would  strongly 
recommend  to  our  farmers  to  obtain  seed  of  the 
above  mentioned  barley. 

We  learn  that  much  of  the  early  sown  barley,  es- 
pecially in  the  Canadian  settlements,  has  been 
sent  to  the  mill  for  human  food,  which  to  many  fa- 
milies proved  a  most  seasonable  relief,  and  was 
preferred  to  the  musty  foreign  grain,  which  many  of 
the  farmers  were  compelled  to  have  recourse,  owing 
to  the  deficiency  of  their  last  year's  crop.  The 
funds  of  our  highly  useful  society  having  been  con- 
siderably increased  this  year  by  a  most  liberal  do- 
nation from  Lieutenant  Colonel  Charles  C.  Johnson, 
Seignior  of  Argenteuil,  we  feel  happy  to  state  that 
the  societ)-  is  not  only  enabled  to  offer  additional 
premiums  on  grain  and  other  farming  improvements, 
but  also  to  encourage  new  articles  of  competition,  of 
which  the  following  are  deserving  of  immediate 
notice. 

Flax. — We  suggested  last  year  the  propriety  of 
ofl^'ering  premiums  for  raising  this  valuable  plant, 
which  is  now  cultivated  in  small  patches  by  most 
of  our  farmers,  and  in  many  places  it  looks  remark- 
ably well,  in  our  opinion  it  deserves  to  be  encou- 
raged by  liberal  premiums  even  on  small  quantities, 
of  laud  at  first,  with  a  view  todevelope  more  fully  our 
local  capabilities  for  raising  the  plant  profitably. — The 
fostering  aid  of  the  society  to  this  useful  article 
might  probably  lead,  at  no  distant  period,  to  the 
erection  of  flax  mills  in  central  situations,  and  where 
water  is  so  abundant.  In  the  present  public  feeling 
on  the  subject  of  domestic  manufactures,  we  feel 
persuaded,  that  on  proper  application,  legislative  aid 
might  be  obtained  for  the  erection  of  at  least,  one 
flax  mill  in  every  county  where  the  plant  can  be 
raised  to  advantage  ;  the  benefit  of  which  would 
result  from  such  an  undertaking,  cannot  at  the  pre- 
sent time  be  fully  appreciated.  The  generally  ad- 
mitted axiom  that  the  presence  of  the  raw  material 
will  speedily  produce  the  corresponding  manufac- 
tures, would,  we  are  convinced,  be  fully  verified  in 
the  case  now  under  our  notice.  We  observed  carrots 
in  several  places  in  field  culture  and  in  general  the 
crops  promised  to  be  very  good  ;  in  one  field  the 
seed  was  sown  in  drills  in  the  fall,  and  appeared  to 
us  to  be  more  forward  than  those  sown  in  the  spring. 
This  valuable  root  deserves  encouragement. 

A  premium  for  raising  tobacco  would  prove  very 
acceptable  to  the  Canadian  subscribers  of  3'our 
societ3%  who  are  often  baffled  on  other  articles  by 
the  superior  skill  of  the  English  farmer  ;  a  quarter 
or  even  an  eighth  part  of  an  acre  would  perhaps  be 
sufficient  to  begin  with  this  new  article. 

Various  other  articles  will  occur  to  the  committee 
for  which  premiums  may  be  oflfeied  advantageously. 

The  whole  nevertheless  respectfully   submitted. 

(Signed)  John  M'Mahtin,  ~)   v., 

Frs.  Laframboise,  j  ►§, 

Peter  M'Martin,  )>  ^ 

Joseph  Lalonde,  |    ^ 

Duncan  M'Naughton.J   *" 

St.  Andrews,  August  25,  1837. 
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THE    LAW   OF   LANDLORD   AND 

TENANT. 
As  all  our  readers  fall  under  the   denomination  of 
either  landlords  or  tenants,  and  the  majority  of  them 
answer   to    both    descriptions,    and   many  must   be 
holders  of  mortgage  securities,  we  make  no   apology 
for  inviting  attention  to  a  bill  now  in   Parliament, 
under  the   title  of   a  bill  to  facilitate  the    recovery 
of  possession   of  tenements  after  due  determination 
of  the  tenanc}^     By  the  title,  the  public  would  be  led 
to  conclude  that  the  scope  of  the  bill  would  operate 
only  over  small  houses,  commonly  occupied  by  the 
poorer  classes  of  the  community.       So  far    the  bill 
misleads  the  public  by  its  title,  as  it  extends  to  every 
description  of  house  property  of  whatever  value,  and 
by  whomsoever  occupied.     The   first  clause  of  the 
bill,  seeks  to  clothe  justices    of  the  peace  (as  to  pre- 
mises let  for   rents   not  exceeding  201.  per  annum 
either  to  tenants  at  will,  or  for  terms  not  exceeding- 
seven  years,  upon  the  complaint  of  landlords,  that 
the  tenants'  terms   have  expired,  either  by   elHuxion 
of  time,  or  by  notice  to  quit,  or  otherwise,  and  that 
notwithstanding  the   tenant   refuses  or    neglects  to 
quit  possession^  with  the  power  of  issuing  a  warrant 
directed  to  a  peace-officer,  to  assist  the  landlord  in 
taking  possession  by   force,  if  needful.     We  should 
observe   upon   this  clause,   that   it  is  decidedly  ob- 
jectionable to  give  to  justices  of  the  peace  a  power 
of  interference  in  cases  of  tenancies  of  will,  except 
where  the  tenancy  has  been  determined  by  a  notice 
to  quit,  and  in    cases    of  demise  for  a  term  of  years, 
except  only  where  the  term  Las  expired  by  absolute 
effluxion  of  time.     To  this  extent  only,  should  their 
power  go.     We  therefore  claim  that  the  words  "  or 
otherwise"  printed  in  italics  shonld  be  expunged,    as 
tending  to  raise  a  question    whether  justices  of  the 
peace  might  not  take   cognizance  of  determinations 
of  tenants'  interests  claimed  by  landlords   to  have 
been  brought  to  an  end  by  breaches  of  covenant  or 
waste  committed.     Our  readers  will  at  once  see  that 
such  questions  are   not  proper  to  be  entrusted  to  the 
adjudication  of  justices  of  the  peace.     It  is  undoubt- 
edly a  great   evil,  and  one   of  frequent  occurrence, 
that  landlords  are   kept  out  of  their  property  by  bad 
tenants  wilfully   holding  over  after   their    notice  or 
term  has    expired,  and  the  summary  interference  of 
a  justice  of  the  peace  in  such  cases  is   much  needed 
— it  must,  however,  be  confined  to  cases  of  absolute 
expiration.     The  bill  also  provides  (as  to   premises 
held  at   a  rent  exceeding   '201.   per   annum,  or    for  a 
term    excpeding  seven   years,)  where    the    landlord 
has  brought  an  action  of  ejectment,  that  a  judge  of 
one  of  the    superior   courts   shall   be    empowered  to 
compel  the  defendant  in  such  action  to  give  security 
for  costs  and  damages  in  the  event  of  not  succeeding 
in   his    defence — the    security   to    consist  of  a  bond 
entered    into  by  himself  (the    defendent)  and  two 
sureties.     This  would,  indeed,  be  an  extremely  ar- 
bitrary enactment,  and  should  be  strictly  confined  to 
defendants  holding  over  after  their  leases  have  posi- 
tively expired  by   effluxion  of  time.      Unless  so  re- 
stricted, a   defendant   might   be  ousted  wrongfully, 
out  of  an  estate  of  great  value,  to  which  he  had  a 
sound  title,  simply  because  he  could  not  procure  two 
approved  securities  to  join  him  in  a  bond  of  indem- 
nity  to  answer  costs  and  damages  as   above  stated. 
The  bill  provides  that  landlords  imposing    by  false 
representation   upon  justices  of  the  peace,    whereby 
they   shall  have  procured   warrants  of  ouster,  shall 
be  deemed  guilty  of  misdemeanour,  and  punished  as 
persons    guilty    of  perjury.     This  is    an  extremely 
proper  provision,  and  extends  only  to    tenants  a  due 
protection  against  abuses  of  the  law  ;  the  bill,  how- 
e  ver,  falls  greatly  short   of  extending  to  landlords 


one  provision  of  which  they  stand  much  in  need — 
viz.,  that  of  giving  to  justices  of  the  peace  a  summary 
power  of  redelivering  to  landlords  possession  of 
houses  which  they  have  been  palpably  induced  to 
let  by  the  false  rei)resentation  and  connivance  of 
svi'indlers,  The  present  state  of  the  laws  is  a  dead 
letter  as  respects  such  cases.  Wilful  misrepre- 
sentation of  character,  whereby  a  landlord  isiaduced 
to  accept  a  swindler  for  a  tenant,  should  be  deemed 
a  misdemeanour  and  be  punishable  as  such,  as  well 
as  form  a  ground  for  a  summary  application  to  a 
justice  of  the  peace  for  a  warrant  of  possession.  The 
case  of  the  notable  Cushion  court-gang  aifords 
an  example  of  the  want  of  such  a  summary  jur's- 
diction.  As  the  law  now  stands,  however  much  a 
gang  of  swindlers,  or  co-operating  scoundrels  may, 
by  lies  the  most  plausible  and  wilful,  induce  a  land- 
lord to  accept  a  bad  tenant,  he  (the  landlord)  has  no 
remedy  over  against  the  parties  making  such  wilful 
misrepresentation,  whereby  he  is  cheated  out  of  the 
possession  of  his  property,  nor  are  they  punishable 
in  any  way  for  their  villany. 

Whilst  we  admit  that  such  relief,  as  we  have 
glanced  at,  is  much  required  for  the  protection  of 
landlords,  yet,  in  fairness,  Vv'e  must,  at  the  same 
time  acknowledge  that  there  does  exist  in  the  present 
state  of  the  law  a  most  oppressive  evil  against  ten- 
ants, who  are  of  the  class  of  leaseholders — an  evil 
admitting  of  so  much  oppression  if  carried  out  to 
the  fullest  extent  of  its  capability,  as  would  go  well 
nigh  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  country  in  the  ruia 
and  confusion  it  would  occasion.  We  allude  to  the 
case  of  building  leases.  These  leases  commonly 
contain  many  houses,  the  dilapidation  of  any  one  of 
which  subjects  the  whole  to  forfeiture,  and,  we  may 
add,  the  dilapidation  of  some  one  of  vvhich  is,  legally 
speaking,  nearly  sure  to  happen.  This  is  a  crying 
evil,  because  the  unfortunate  leaseliolder  has  gene- 
rally tenants  in  actual  possession,  whereby  lie  is 
prevented  from  guarding  against  such  possibilities. 
We  say  advisedly  that  all  the  leasehold  property  in 
the  kingdom  owes  its  continuance  to  a  mercy  and  an 
exercise  or  justice  on  the  part  of  landlords,  to  which 
it  is  not  politic  or  safe  to  trust.  What  then,  our 
readers  may  say,  would  yoii  advise  should  be  done 
to  guard  against  an  evil  of  sucli  an  alarming  kind  1 
We  will  suppose  the  question  asked,  and  proceed  to 
reply — let  no  landlord  be  enabled  to  recover  in  eject- 
ment more  houses  than  are  dilapidated — not  so  only, 
but  let  his  judgment  in  ejectment  for  non-repair  be 
assimilated  to  his  judgment  in  ejectment  for  non- 
paymentof  the  rent — that  is,  be  subject  to  abrogation, 
in  the  event  of  the  needed  repairs  being  done  in  a 
given  time.  This  is  justice — it  is  only  justice  to 
leaseholders — as  such  we  claim  to  have  it  awarded. 
It  may  be  that  the  Court  of  Chancery  would  render 
relief  against  the  exercise  of  such  flagitious  injustice 
as  we  have  pointed  at  as  capable  of  commitment 
through  the  operation  of  the  law  courts.  But  whv 
continue  a  severity  in  law  for  equity  to  control  ? 
Let  it  not  be  continued,  unless  it  be  desired  for  one 
tribunal  to  show  tlie  injustice  of  another. 


Eastbourne. — Rural  Economy. — "At  the  meet- 
ing- of  the  parishioners,  held  a  short  time  since,  for  the 
purpose  of  levying  200/.  for  v?atching-  the  parish  of  East- 
bourne, till  Lady-day,  the  number  of  labouring  men 
employed  by  each  farmer,  formed  a  subject  of  enquiry ; 
the-i-esult  of  which  was,  that  up  to  the  9th  of  Dec,  one 
farmer  had  four  men,  besides  boys,  to  every  100/.  rate- 
able property,  and  two  men  over.  IS'ow,  if  every 
farmer  had  four  men  employed  in  the  proportion  of  100/. 
in  the  parish  valuation,  there  would  not  be  one  labourer 
out  of  service,  and,  consequently,  but  few  depredations 
could  be  expeeted  to  be  committed  ;  and  by  iiicreasiKg 
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the  allowance  afforded  to  three  infirm  men,  who  could 
be  usefully  employed  in  watching-  the  vagrant  idlers, 
prevent  those  nightly  depredations,  which  have  cast 
suspicion  on  the  good  conduct  of  the  inhabitants,  of 
whom  there  have  been  no  convictions  for  nearly  twelve 
months.  This  meritorious  conduct  has  probably  been 
promoted  by  most  of  the  labourers  having-  each  rented 
a  few  rods  of  land,  on  condition  of  forfeiting  the  ground 
and  crops  at  any  season,  if  convicted  of  a  misdemeanour, 
before  a  Magistrate  ;  or  of  having  committed  one  in  the 
opinion  of  three  of  his  fellow  workmen.  The  land  is  let 
at  the  same  rale  to  them  as  to  the  farmer,  and  not  one 
penny  has  been  lost  in  the  rental  during-  the  seven  years 
it  has  been  so  let.  The  occupiers  are  grateful,  and  ex- 
press the  benefit  their  families  have  received.  These 
parties  have  now  been  offered  various  premiums,  from 
one  to  five  two-shilling  clothing  tickets,  for  the  greatest 
number  of  ears  of  wheat  from  one  grain,  to  be  decided 
next  harvest.  Three  prizes  for  a  similar  purpose  were 
given  by  the  Battle  Horticultural  Society  this  year, 
when  R.  White  received  10s.  2d.  for  61  ears,  and  next 
year  Id.  to  2d.  will  be  given  for  each  ear  from  a  single 
root,  being  the  best  grown  within  twenty  miles  of  Battle. 
The  Earl  of  Burlington's  principal  tenant,  at  East- 
bourne, has  tried  the  experiment,  whether  a  saving  in 
the  seed  cannot  be  effected  by  dibbling  wheat,  instead  of 
sowing  broad  cast,  which  requires  three  bushels  per 
acre,  costing  1/.  4s.,  and  he  found  that  one  gallon  of 
seed  was  sufScient  if  dibbled  at  6  inches  by  9  inches, 
costing  one  shilling-,  and  the  labour  of  a  man  two  days 
and  a  half,  and  two  boys— 6s.  8d.  more,  making  the 
total  cost  7s.  8d.,  leaving  a  saving  to  the  farmer  of  14s. 
4d.  Should  any  spots  fail  they  may  be  filled  up  with 
tellers  from  strong  shoots.  This  can  be  done  by  boys. 
In  Hertfordshire,  Cambridge,  Norfolk,  and  Suflfolk, 
dibbling  is  much  practised,  and  the  estimated  cost  per 
acre  is  6s.— labour,  2s.,  leaving  a  surplus  saving  of  16s 
per  acre.  These  facts  will,  it  is  hoped,  offer  great  in- 
ducement to  the  farmers  of  Sussex  for  general  adoption." 
— Siissex  Express. 


FLOCKS  AND   HERDS    ON  THE  CON- 
TINENT OF  EUROPE. 

PROM  craven's  excursions   in  the  northern 

PROVINCES    OF    NAPr.ES. 

"  One  of  the  broad  iratturos,  or  canle-patlis,  runs 
in  the  same  line  with  the  high  road  to  Aquila  ;  and  I 
was  so  fortunate  as  to  see  it  occupied  by  a  very  ex- 
tended line  of  flocks,  which  slowly  passed  by  the  car- 
riage for  the  space  of  a  mile  or  more.  The  word 
•  fortunate,'  adapted  to  such  a  spectacle,  may  excite 
a  smile  in  my  readeis;  but  I  own  that  I  never  beheld 
one  of  these  numerous  animal  congregations  plodding 
across  the  flats  of  Capitanata,  or  the  valleys  of  Ab° 
ruzzo,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  without  experi- 
encing a  sensation  of  a  novel  and  exciting  kind,  nearly 
allied  to  that  of  enjoyment,  but  which  I  shall  not  at- 
tempt to  account  for.  One  shepherd  heads  each  di- 
vision of  cattle,  of  which  he  has  the  peculiar  care  and 
direction;  armed  with  his  crook,  he  walks  some  paces 
in  advance  of  his  flock,  followed  by  an  old  ram  termed 
il  manso  ;  which  word,  meaning  tame  or  instructed, 
has  undoubtedly  a  more  apposite  signification  than 
that  of  our  bell-wether,  though  he  is,  as  well  as  ours, 
furnished  with  a  large  deep-toned  bell.  The  sheep 
march  in  files  of  about  twelve  in  each  ;  and  eveiy  bat- 
talion, if  I  may  so  call  it,  is  attended  by  six  or  eight 
dogs,  according  to  its  number  ;  these  accompany  the 
herd,  walking  at  the  head,  middle,  and  rear  of  each 
flank.  The  beauty  and  docility  of  these  animals, 
which  are  usually  white,  has  often  been  described, 
and  their  demeanour  is  gentle  as  long  as  the  objects 
of  their  solicitude  are  unmolested  ;  but  at  night  they 
are  so  savage,  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  approach 


the  fold  they  guard.  The  goats,  which  bear  a  very 
small  proportion  to  the  sheep,  and  are  in  general  black, 
wind  up  the  airay,  and  evince  their  superior  intel- 
ligence by  lying  down  whenever  a  temporary  halt 
takes  place.  The  cows  and  mares  travel  in  separate 
bodies.  A  certain  number  of  these  flocks,  commonly 
those  belonging  to  the  same  propiietor,  are  under  the 
immediate  management  and  inspection  of  an  agent, 
entitled  fattore,  who  accompanies  them  on  horseback, 
armed  with  a  musket,  and  better  clad  than  the  shep- 
herds, who,  both  in  summer  and  winter,  wear  the 
large  sheep-skin  jacket,  and  are  in  other  res^.ects  pro- 
vided with  substantial  though  homely  attire,  and  good 
strong  shoes.  These  fattores  are  all  natives  of  Ab- 
ruzzo,  an  Apulian  never  having  been  known  to  under-' 
take  the  profession;  the  former,  through  paiticular 
habits  and  the  repeated  expevience  of  years,  are  look- 
ed upon  as  so  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  care  required 
by  cattle,  and  indeed  animals  of  all  kinds,  that  all  the 
helpers  in  the  stables  of  the  capittl  are  natives  of 
these  provinces,  or  of  the  adjoining  county  of  Molise. 
In  addition  to  these  qualifications,  they  aie  esteemed 
an  abstemious  and  honest  race.  When  following  the 
calling  of  shepheids,  and  occupied,  as  1  saw  them,  in 
the  duties  of  their  charge  in  travelling,  their  counten- 
ances are  almost  invariably  marked  by  the  same  ex- 
pression, which  combines  mildness  and  sagacity  with 
immovable  gravity,  and,  it  is  painful  to  add,  a  look  of 
deep-seated  sadness  ;  the  whole  caravan,  animal  as 
well  as  human,  exhibiting,  at  least  while  engaged  in 
one  of  those  tedious  pciegrinations,  a  general  appear- 
ance of  suffering  and  depression,  distinguishable  in 
every  individual  that  composes  it.  The  shepherd  that 
opens  the  march,  the  independent  manco,  jingling-  his 
brazen  bell,  the  flocks  that  follow,  the  dogs  that  watch 
over  their  security,  and  even  the  fattore  who  directs 
the  procession,  all  appear  to  be  plodding  through  a 
wearisome  existence  of  monotony  and  toil.  The  ex- 
treme slowness  of  their  progress,  the  downcast  ex- 
pression of  every  head  and  eye,  and,  above  all,  the 
indications  of  exhaustion  and  fatigue  which  are  but 
too  perceptible  after  a  journey  of  more  than  a  month's 
duration,  may  well  account  for  this  impiession.  The 
animals  suflFer  greatly  from  heat  until  they  reach  their 
summer  dwelling,  and  full  as  much  from  lameness, 
which,  when  it  has  reached  a  certain  pitch,  becomes 
the  signal  for  destruction.  I  saw  a  mule  beariug  no 
other  load  than  the  skins  of  those  that  had  f  jrished 
in  this  rranner.  Several  other  beasts  of  burden  follow 
the  rear  of  the  herds,  laden  with  the  various  articles 
necessary  for  them  and  their  guardians  during  their 
protracted  march  ;  these  consist  in  the  nets  and  poles 
requisite  to  pen  the  folds  at  night,  the  coarse  cloth 
tents  for  the  use  of  the  shepherds,  and  a  limited  stock 
of  utensils  for  milking,  and  boiling  the  produce  of  the 
flock.  Among  these  are  to  be  noticed  some  portable 
jointed  seats  of  very  ingenious  though  simple  construc- 
tion, composed  of  the  stems  of  the  giant  fennel,  a 
substance  remarkable  for  its  light  and  compact  tex- 
ture. The  cattle  which  I  thus  met  near  Aquila  were 
within  two  days'  journey  of  their  resting-place,  wliicli 
is  generally  in  some  of  the  valleys  placed  on  the  lower 
flanks  of  the  mountain  ridges,  but  suflSciently  elevated 
above  the  larger  plains  to  afford  fresh  and  abundant 
herb-age  and  a  cooler  temperature.  The  duration  of 
their  abode  in  these  regions  is  regulated  by  the  rapid 
or  slow  progression  of  the  summer  season  ;  in  the 
course  of  which  they  shift  their  quarters,  as  the  heat 
increases,  till  they  reach  the  highest  spots,  which  are 
the  last  divested  of  the  deep  snows  in  which  they  have 
been  buried  during  three-quarters  of  the  year. 
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GENERAL  AGRICULTURAL  REPORT 
FOR  DECEMBER. 

The  weather  of  this  month  has  been  still  less  win- 
terly than  the  last.  As  to  field  labours,  which  have 
consisted  of  ploughing  such  fallows  as  have  been 
cleared  of  turnips,  &c. ;  draining-  wet  grass  and  arable 
lands,  carting  out  manure,  planting  and  felling  tim- 
ber trees  and  coppices,  carting  home  gravel,  repairing 
fences,  thatch,  &c. ;  t'ley  cannot  but  be  in  a  forward 
state,  or,  indeed,  snugly  finished.  The  pastures  and 
sheep  downs,  too,  with  other  natural  as  well  as 
seedgrass  lands,  are  still,  except  in  ver}^  low  and 
swampy  situations,  sound,  and  tolerably  fresh  ;  and 
the  flocks  and  winter  stock  depastured  on  them,  with 
live  farm  stock,  in  general  healthy  and  doing  well ; 
the  depastured  part  of  it,  without  the  aid  of  any  suc- 
culent or  dry  fodder.  There  has  been  a  good 
general  ,crop  of  potatoes  secured  ;  wliilst  all  kinds 
of  winter  fodder  are  in  great  plent}^ 

At  the  whole  of  the  cattle  shows  which  have  been 
held  this  month,  a  large  collection  of  very  superior 
stock  have  been  exhibited  —  the  Smithfield  Club 
standing  conspicuously  forward  as  having  had  the 
most  splendid  collection  of  stock  ever  witnessed, 
whilst  the  attendance  of  visitors  has  been  very  nu- 
merous and  respectable. 

As  relates  to  the  month's  prices  of  farm  produce, 
those  of  each  kind  of  fat  stock,  instead  of  being  con- 
siderably on  the  advance,  as  has  been  usual,  in 
many  preceding  years,  on  the  approach  of  Christ- 
mas, have  experienced  a  very  trifling  enhancement. 
Indeed,  it  is  generally  supposed  by  those  who  are 
best  acquainted  with  Smithfield  Cattle  Market, 
that  those  who  have  sent  their  fat  beasts  this  month 
have  sustained  a  loss  of  nearly  21.  per  head,  by  the 
Club's  show  having  commenced  so  early  as  the  8th, 
consequently  causing  the  first  great  market  to  be 
held  on  the  11th — many  butchers  not  having  suffi- 
cient capital  to  purchase  their  Christmas  stock  so 
long  before  the  time  of  consumption  ;  vphilst  others 
will  not  do  so  on  account  of  the  astonishing  manner 
that  highly  fed  beasts  fall  away,  either  from  being 
placed  upon  a  change  of  diet,  or  from  travelling  and 
fasting.  The  17th  of  the  month  would  be,  in  our 
humble  opinion,  the  most  seasonable  day  for  the 
commencement  of  the  Club's  show. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  supplies  which 
have  appeared  in  Smithfield  Cattle  Market  during 
the  month,  and  the  prices  at  which  they  have  been 
disposed  of. 

The  supplies  have  consisted  of  19,064  beasts; 
108,994  sheep  ;  2,003  calves  ;  and  3,022  pigs. 

About  3,000  short-horns  of  the  beasts  which  have 
formed  the  above  supplies,  have  arrived  from 
Lincolnshire;  about  1,000  from  Leicestershire; 
40O  from  Northamptonshire ;  400  Scots,  from 
Norfolk;  220  Devons,  Herefords,  and  Scots,  from 
Suffolk ;  TO  Scots,  Herefords,  and  runts,  from 
Essex  ;  100  Herefords  and  Devons,  from  Cam- 
bridgeshire ;  80  Devons  and  Irish  beasts,  from  War- 
wickshire ;  10  *  runts  and  Herefords,  from  Oxford- 
shire ;  300  Herefords,  from  Herefordshire;  600 
Devons,  from  Devonshire  ;  90  runts,  from  Wales  ; 
100  Scots,  by  sea,  from  Scotland,  200  oxen,  cows, 
Steefg,  and  Heifers,  from  Sussex  5  90  runts,  DevoHs, 
snd  Ufinhnh,  ffnm  lv?sex  5  nnc)  ,U0  Devens  md 


runts,  from  Kent.  The  remainder  of  the  supply 
came  chiefly  from  the  neighbourhood  of  London. 

PRICES. 

Per  8]bs,  to  sink  the  offals. 

Nov.  Dec. 

s.    d.       s.  d.  s.    d.       s.  d. 

Inferior  Beef 2     4  to  26..     2     2  to  2     4 

Middling,  do.     ..28        30. .26        34 

Prime,  do 3  10        4     8     . .     4     0        4     4 

Inferior  Mutton..  3  0  3  2  .,  2  10  3  0 
Middling  do.  . .  3  4  3  6  ..  3  4  3  10 
Prime  ditto,       ..40        48. .40         46 

Veal    4     0        5     0..     4     0        5     0 

Fork 36        52..     34        52 

This  month's  supplies  of  each  kind  of  fat  stock, 
but  more  especially  those  of  the  beasts,  have  been 
allowed  to  be  the  primest  and  most  even,  as  to 
general  quality,  which  has  been  recollected  to  have 
been  witnessed  in  any  December  for  many  preceding 
years. 

The  supplies  of  sheep  this  month  have  consisted 
of  about  equal  numbers  of  South  Downs,  old  and 
new  Leicesters,  Dorsets,  Somersets,  and  Welsh 
sheep,  with  a  few  pens  of  polled  Gloucesters,  &c. 

The  quantity  of  meat  which  has  been  transmitted 
to  Newgate  and  Leadenhall  markets  during  the 
month,  has  consisted  of  about  220  carcases  of  beef, 
13,000  ditto  of  mutton,  9,000  ditto  of  veal,  and 
8,500  ditto  of  pork  ;  the  whole  of  which  has  been  of 
superior  quality. 


CUMBERLAND. 

The  weather  since  my  last  report  has  been  of  a 
very  variable  character ;  first,  torrents  of  rain, 
which  saturated  the  ground  with  moisture,  succeeded 
in  a  day  or  two  by  a  keen  and  biting  frost,  which 
again  was  followed  by  such  quantities  of  rain  as  to 
force  the  rivers  out  of  their  usual  course  and  cover 
the  low  grounds  with  sheets  of  water ;  and  again  in 
24  hours  frost,  with  now  and  then  a  day  of  the  most 
delightful  weather  more  resembling  May  than  De- 
cember, and  not  a  few  dark  and  gloomy,  such  as  is 
generally  understood  by  a  November  day ;  the 
snow,  however,  has  only  been  visible  to  the  arable 
farmer  upon  the  distant  mountains,  which  have  often 
been  covered  with  the  winter's  garb  ;  but  the  snow 
we  read  of  as  being  a  foot  deep  on  the  roads,  as  im- 
peding the  mails,  &c.,  &c.,  has  only  been  seen  by 
the  Cumberland  farmer  in  the  columns  of  the  Lon- 
don papers.  Farm  labour,  which  is  so  much  de- 
pendant on  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  has  of  course 
partaken  of  its  changeable  nature.  Plougliing 
stubbles,  when  the  land  was  dry  enough  and  not  too 
hard  to  admit  of  it, — this  department  of  farm 
labour  from  the  generally  favourable  autumn  is  very 
forward — cutting  off  and  carting  turnips,  thrashing 
and  tending  cattle,  with  hedging,  and  in  some  few 
very  dry  situations  sowing  wheat  upon  turnip  land, 
may  be  said  to  have  formed  the  principal  part  of 
farm  work.  Wheat  has  seldom  or  never  been 
offered  for  sale  in  the  large  quantities  expected  at 
this  season  of  the  year  ;  the  demand  has  kept  livel_v, 
nnd  it  is  the  general  impression  that  the  stocks  are 
)ow,  and  that  there  will  be  r  deficiency  bsfoi'e  an- 
othw  liafvsfitk    Bet'ley  dees  .not  vkM  so  'weU  frgm 
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the  sheaf  as  last  year  ;  the  brewers  and  maltsters 
Seem  unwil!ing  purchasers  even  at  the  present  low 
rates,  and  as  the  holders  are  not  inclined  to  take  less 
the  trade  has  become  very  languid.  Oats  are,  if 
any  thing,  rather  more  dull.  The  markets  for  fat 
cattle  have  shown  little  animation  ;  if  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year,  as  is  usual,  they  should  rise  and 
stock  go  freelv  to  market,  turnips  will  be  sold  at  a 
still  lower  rate  ;  if,  however,  on  the  other  hand  the 
markets  continue  bad  for  some  time  to  come  (which 
we  suppose  will  depend  upon  the  state  of  trade  in 
the  manufacturing  districts)  then  in  that  case  the 
present  prices  will  be  maintained,  or  perhaps  rise  a 
little  ;  tliat  they  will  not  do  so  materially  appears 
certain  from  the  great  crop  and  consequent  slowness 
with  which  sheep  and  other  stock  clear  the  ground. 
Sheep  upon  turnips  are  more  forvrard  in  condition 
than  for  some  years,  for  although  the  spring  was 
late,  and  they  on  that  account  poor,  yet  the  fine 
summer  and  still  finer  autumn,  added  to  the  good 
crop  of  turnips  more  than  counterbalanced  the  late- 
ness of  the  spring,  and  it  may  safely  be  predicted 
that  they  will  come  early  to  market  and  be  fatter 
than  usual.  The  markets  for  lean  stock  are  dull, 
more  from  the  great  shows  being  over  than  any  fall- 
ing off  in  prices — indeed  the  trifling  number  offered 
for  sale  in  December  can  be  no  rule.  Milch  cows 
have  continued  since  September  to  be  very  scarce 
and  extravagantly  dear.  There  is  more  demand 
for  wool  at  a  small  advance  in  price,  but  the  holders 
calculating  upon  a  further  rise  appear  not  anxious  to 
sell.— Dec.  22. 


GLAMORGAN. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  farming  operations  do 
not  afford  much  that  is  interesting  to  report  upon  ; 
the  attention  of  the  agriculturist  being  chiefly  con- 
fined to  thrashing  out  his  crop  and  foddering  his 
stock.  The  weather  recently  has  been  so  extremely 
wet,  that  the  land  has  been  too  soft  for  ploughing  or 
casting  manure  over  it.  The  temperature  having  con- 
tinued high,  the  thermometer  frequently  ranging  in 
the  pnst  week  from  50  to  55  degrees,  the  young- 
wheat  looks  green,  vegetation  having  only  experi- 
enced a  temporary  check  in  the  first  week  of  the  pre- 
sent month,  when  we  had  a  few  nights  of  sharp  frost, 
witli  snow  on  the  hills.  But  the  plant  is  not  thick, 
the  seed  being  damp,  and  in  many  cases  injured  in 
the  harvest.  The  crop  of  last  year  is  not  considered 
equal  to  the  preceding  years,  and  we  hear  of  very 
great  complaints  that  the  yield  is  deficient.  Barley 
is  a  better  crop  as  to  quantity,  but  the  quality  of  at 
least  two-thirds  is  very  inferior.  Turnips  have  con- 
tinued to  improve,  and  are  an  average  crop  when 
they  escaped  total  destruction  from  the  black  cater- 
pillar. The  mangels  have  been  secured,  but  the 
crop  is  far  below  an  average.  Storing  the  Svrede 
turnip  has  in  some  instances  been  done  in  this  coun- 
ty, and  we  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  the 
practice.  This  root  is  seldom  consumed  until  late 
in  the  spring  mouths,  when  it  is  most  valuable  ;  but 
the  great  injury  to  the  land  from  the  turnip  growing 
to  seed  is  very  extensive,  far  greater  than  the  ex- 
penses of  taking  up  the  crop  before  winter  and  stack- 
ing thetii.  An  average  crop  can  be  secured  at  from 
13s.  to  20s.  an  acre,  and  covered  with  earth,  like 
potatoes  in  some  convenient  situation.  When  the 
turnip  is  left  uncovered  in  the  ground  until  April, 
we  have  seldom  known  succeeding  crops  do  well  ; 
the  land  proves  geaarally  unkind  and  exhausted. 
The  corn  market  is  rather  dull,  except  for  dry  sani" 
pies  of  wheat,  which  me  scarce,  and  worth  8s.  per 
Ijush.j    good  bferley  4s,     Th<?.  meat  market  for  tjje 


last  few  weeks  has  been  greatly  overdone,  and  prices 
are  low  at  present.  Beef  4i.l.  to  5d.,  and  mutton 
5d.  to  5^d.,  sinking  the  offal.  Parochial  rates  (which 
in  this  county  were  never  very  excessive)  are  lower- 
ing, and  the  opponents  of  the  New  Poor  I-aw  are 
gradually  silenced.  The  dreams  of  the  oppression  it 
was  to  create  have  nearly  vanished  ;  and  although 
ihe  paA'ments  to  the  poor  are  reduced,  yet  we  have 
no  evidence  of  any  increase  of  poverty  amongst  the 
pauper  population.  In  this  part  of  the  country  it 
has  been  the  practice  from  time  immemorial  to  dis- 
tribute alms  on  "  St.  'Jhomas"  day,  the  farmers  in- 
variably distributing  from  one  pint  to  one  gallon  of 
corn  to  each  applicant.  Within  our  knowledge  an 
accurate  account  has  been  kept  of  the  number  who 
applied  in  former  years  as  well  as  the  present  at  the 
same  house.  This  year  the  number  was  only  seventy 
two,  and  in  many  former  years  they  have  exceeded 
200.  The  new  law  has  been  in  operation  here  for 
fifteen  months,  and,  in  this  instance  at  least,  there  is 
no  evidence  of  greater  distress.  The  change  it  has 
produced  is,  greater  exertion  on  the  pan  of  the  lower 
classes  to  maintain  themselves  independent  of  elee- 
mosynary aid  of  any  kind,  which  is  the  great  object 
of  the  law.— Dec.  22. 


OXFORDSHIRE. 

We  have  still  to  report  a  continuation  of  the  same 
open,  and  mostly  dry  weather  we  have  so  long  ex- 
perienced. Having  had  but  little  snow,  and  but 
slight  frosts,  therefore  the  cattle  have  been  mostly 
abroad  in  the  pastures,  and  liave  been  doing  well 
with  a  very  little  hay  ;  and  in  very  many  cases  with- 
out any  where  straw  has  been  supplied.  It  is  but 
rare  that  cattle  and  sheep  can  be  kept  to  advantage 
in  the  meadows  until  Christmas,  which  is  likely  to 
be  the  case  this  season.  Notwithstanding  the  genial 
vv'eather  we  have  experienced  the  wheat  has  been  ob- 
served to  lay  a  long  time  in  the  ground,  and  in  some 
cases  comes  up  but  thin.  Winter  vetches  are  look- 
ing well.  Team  labour  has  seldom  been  in  so  for- 
ward a  state,  both  as  respects  ploughing  and  carting- 
manure.  Corn  markets  have  not  proved  satisfactory, 
barley,  of  all  descriptions,  having  fallen  from  5s.  to 
6s.  per  quarter,  although  the  maltsters  are  now  get- 
ting generally  into  work.  The  depressed  state  of  the 
market  has  had  a  tendency  to  put  many  of  the  la- 
bourers out  of  employ,  and  the  consequence  has 
been,  the  Union  workhouses  are  filling  so  fast  as  to 
be  almost  a  subject  of  alarm  to  the  different  boards, 
as  well  as  causing  a  considerable  ontlay  in  providing 
additional  bedding,  &;c.,  there  being  more  inmates  at 
this  period  than  there  has  been  heretofore — every 
week  and  almost  every  day  is  adding  to  the  number. 
—Dec.  15. 


THE  SOUTH  HAMS. 

During  the  past  month  the  weather  has  been 
favourable  to  the  progress  of  labour.  Wheat  tillage 
going  forward  most  favourably,  and  a  greater  breadth 
will  be  sown  this  season  than  last.  The  potatoe 
lifting  is  nearly  finished.  We  are  sorry  to  say  that 
the  crop  is  a  deficient  one,  and  scarcely  at  all  shall 
better  that  of  last  year,  consequently,  the  price 
is  advanced  from  2s.  to  2s.  6d.  per  bag,  of  135  lbs. 
Turnips  of  late  have  grown  very  miach,  and  there  is 
more  grass  through  the  South  Hams  generally  than 
we  have  seen  in  the  beginning  of  December,  for 
several  years  past.  Mangel  wu]zel  is  an  excellent 
crop  ;  as  are  also  the  Swede  turnips  ;  the  quantity 
of  bay,  too,  is  considerabh'  more  than  that  of  last 
seaeoKj  aad  tbs  quality  generally  escellent;     Tbs 
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coru  crop,  is  by  no  means  so  encouraging,  the 
yielding  of  the  barley  is  very  much  complained  of, 
quality  is  various,  the  markets  are  declining,  and  the 
very  best  that  can  be  shevrn  will  not  fetch  more 
then  28s.  per  quarter.  The  wlieat,  though  somewhat 
better,  cannot  be  considered  an  average  crop,  it 
comes  to  hand  dryer,  and  is   every  rtspect  in  much 


better  condition  than  could  have  been  expected,  con- 
sidering the  abundance  of  rain  which  fell  from  the 
commencement  to  the  conclusion  of  the  harvest  ; 
markets  firm,  white  7s.  9d.  red  6s.  6d,  per  bushel. 
Very  little  cider  has  been  made,  price  30s.  per  hhd. 
Kay  is  selling  at  41.  per  ton  ;  some  very  prime  in 
small  quantities  fetches  5s.  per  lb. 


AGRICULTURAL   INTELLIGENCE,    FAIRS,   &c. 


EXETER  FAIR.— The  Christmas  show  was  never 
exceeded,  either  in  the  quality  or  number  of  the  beasts 
exhibited.  The  supply  of  cattle  of  an  hiferior  quality 
was  of  the  ordinary  description,  but  the  best  Christmns 
beef  was  readily  solil.  On  the  whole  it  may  be  termed 
a  g'ood  selling  fair.  There  was  a  numerous  attendance 
of  agriculturists  and  farmers,  though  but  a  very  few 
up-country  dealers  in  the  fair,  and  the  best  animals 
exc  ted  much  attention.  Mr.  Smith,  of  Kenu,  ex- 
hibited a  remarkably  fine  heifer,  bred  by  Mr.  Merson, 
of  Sampford  Peveril — which  was  considered  by  the 
judges  to  be  the  first  in  the  fair,  and  so  great 
was  Mr.  Smith's  confidence  that  he  offered  to  kill  it 
against  any  heifer  in  the  county.  It  was  bought  by 
him  last  March  in  Exeter  and  fed  on  nothing  but  grass 
till  within  the  last  few  weeks,  when  mangel  wurzel 
xvere  added.— Mr.  England  also  exhibited 
some  excellent  oxen,  three  beauties,  which  were 
acknowledged  to  be  the  best,  but  which  were 
not  fed  in  this  county,  having  been  purchased 
in  Somerset.  One  of  these  noble  creatures  (the 
best)  was  fed  we  understand,  by  Mr.  Thos.  Por- 
ter, of  Middlezoy,  near  Biidgewater,  a  gentleman, 
who  though  he  stands  high  as  a  feeder,  stands  much 
higher  as  a  breeder.  Mr.  W.  Pidsley  exhibited  five 
oxen  and  a  martin  heifer,  of  the  primest  quality,  which 
were  immediately  sold.  We  were  glad  to  see  that  they 
wore  the  reform  colours.  While  Reformers  get  suck 
beef  as  this  they  will  never  fear  the  Tories. — Mr.  John 
Pidsley,  of  Pinhoe,  exhibited  five  beautiful  oxen, 
which  were  of  the  very  primest  quality.  Mrs.  Pidsley, 
the  mother  of  these  last  gentlemen,  proved  that  her 
sons  had  been  well -trained  in  the  art  of  rearing  beef, 
by  exhibiting  four  very  prime  oxen,  which  were  pur- 
chased by  Mr.  Meers,  of  Heavitree. — Mr.  R.  Pids- 
ley, of  Sowton  Barton,  had  also  two  fine  heifers. 
Mr.  Browne,  of  Broadgate,  exhibited  some  very  fine 
oxen.— Messrs.  Darke  also  exhibited  some  good 
beasts,  as  did  also  Mr.  Chamberlain,  Mr.  J.  Man- 
ley,  and  Mr.  Manley  sen. — Mr.  Robert  Rookes 
showed  a  good  lot  of  heifers. — An  ox  bred  and  grazed 
on  green  food  only,  by  Mr.  James  Quartly  Molland, 
which  obtained  the  premium  as  working  steer  at  the 
Exeter  Cattle  Show,  in  November,  1835,  when  many 
thought  him  not  deserving  of  the  prize,  and  was  sur- 
prised that  Mr.  O.  should  have  exhibited  such  an  ani- 
mal ;  but  to  convince  them  of  their  error,  Mr.  Ouart- 
ley  determined  to  graze  the  steer  h-mself,  contrary  to 
his  usual  practice,  as  he  sends  them  generally  to  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk.  The  result  to-day  has  answered 
his  most  sanguine  expectations,  by  its  being  universally 
acknowled  to  be  the  fattest  and  completest  ox  in  all  his 
points  ever  seen  in  Exeter.  He  will  grace  the  Christ- 
mas stall  of  Mr.  T.  Beedle North-street. — Mr.  Davy 
of  Weir,,  produced  a  very  capital  lot  of  heifers. — Mr. 
Beedle  had  also  two  fine  oxen. — Prices  may  be 
quoted  at  from  7s.  6d.  to  10s.  per  score,  but  this  must 
be  considered  the  general  price  rather  of  good  beef, 
but  the  extraordinary  heifers,  such  as  Mr.  Smith's  and 
others,  reached  nearly  as  high  as  1.3s.  per  score. 

NORTHAMPTON  FAIR  was  but  thinly  stocked 
with  beasts,  although  a  great  many  strangers  weie  in 
attendance  and  purchased  largely,  the  trade  was  brisk 
m  cottseq"jeQC^.    Of  fat  beast  there  were  plenty,  but; 


in  consequence  of  the  London  markets  being  worse  on 
Monday  they  met  a  dull  sale.  In  noticing  the  sheep 
fair,  we  scarcely  know  what  to  say,  as  we  did  not  per- 
ceive a  dozen  pens  full  of  any  sort ;  what  were  shown 
were  sold.  There  was  a  fair'show  of  Downcalvers  that 
met  a  ready  sale  at  higlier  prices.  We  never  witnessed 
a  worse  fair  for  horses,  indeed,  we  never  saw  a  worse 
lot  exhibited  for  sale  in  this  town. 

LEOMINSTER  GREAT  MARKET.— There  was  a 
fair  show  of  anima's,  and  fat  cattle  sold  well.  The 
butchers'  shops  exhibited  the  finest  show  of  beef  ever 
before  seen  by  its  oldest  inhabitants.  Several  of  the 
most  eminent  breeders  and  graziers  sttended  the  shoos 
of  Messrs.  Carwardine  and  Smith,  without  being  able 
to  decide  which  possessed  the  best  animal. 

LEDBURY  FAIR.— There  was  a  tolerably  good 
show  of  cattle,  but  owing  to  the  bad  weather,  there 
was  little  business  done,  the  animals  disposed  of  went 
on  the  same  terms  as  at  the  neighbouring  fairs, 

CALLINGTON  CHRISTMAS  MARKET.-This 
market  on  the  20th  instant,  was  particularly  well  sup- 
plied with  fat  cattle  of  every  description.  The  fat  cows 
fed  by  Richard  Doidge,  Esq.,  of  Frenodden,  Richard 
Row,  Esq.,  of  Lamerton,  and  slaughtered  by  Rickard 
and  Box,  were  of  very  superior  quality.  The  sheep 
bred  and  fed  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Trehane,  of  Southhill,  and 
produced  by  Mills,  excited  great  admiration,  and  were 
allowed  to  be  of  the  finest  quality  ever  seen.  The  solid 
fat  on  the  rib  measured  upwards  of  six  inches  in  thick- 
ness. The  haunches  v^^ere  sold  at  7d.  per  lb.  and  other 
parts  in  proportion.  Mr.  N.  Foott's  sheen,  bred  and 
fed  by  him,  and  produced  by  Philp,  were  very  fine,  and 
but  little,  if  at  all  inferior  to  Mr.  Trehane's.  The 
others  bullocks  and  sheep  were  of  excellent  quality, 
and  the  meat  market  altogether  could  not  be  exceeded 
by  any  in  the  West  of  England. 

THIRSK  FAIR.— A  good  supply  of  fat  at  this  fair, 
which  were  readily  sold,  though  prices  did  not  advance. 
Lean  stock  without  alteration  or  demand.  Calvers' 
scarce  and  dear.  Of  sheep  there  was  a  good  show, 
but  prices  were  dull,  and  little  doing.  Beef,  5s.  9d.  to 
6s.  per  stone  ;  mutton,  5d.  to  5^d.  per  lb 

YORK  CHRISTMAS  HORSE  SHOW.— This  cele- 
brated mart  commenced  on  Monday,  and  will  continue 
during  the  remainder  of  the  week.  The  show  of  horses 
was  good,  and  there  has  not  been  a  more  numerous  at- 
tendance of  south  country  dealers  for  some  years  •  in 
consequence,  horses  generally  fetched  very  high  prices 
Those  likely  to  make  hunters,  brought  from  100/.  to' 
150?.  Carriage  horses  and  roadsters  also  in  good  de- 
mand, and  prices  above  the  averase.  Heavy  carriae-e 
horses  were  not  in  request. 

NEWPORT  FIRST  FORTNIGHTLY  CATTLE 
AND  SHEEP  MARKET  took  place  on  Tuesday  last, 
and  was  well  attended  by  sellers  and  buyers  ;  the  stock 
of  both  descriptions  was  plentiful,  and  of  the  first 
quality,  and  met  with  a  ready  sale.  John  Cotes,  Esq. 
and  many  of  the  neighbouring  agriculturists,  were 
present,  and  expressed  their  determination  to  support 
these  fairs  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  commencement,  that  they  will  continue  to 
flourish  and  be  a  great  accommodation  to  the  neio-h- 
bouriug  agriculturists  and  dealers.  A  party  of  up- 
wards of  50  afterwards  dined  together  at  the  Royal 
Victoria  Hotels  Mr;    Etims,  of  Hadley  Park,  (the 
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Chairman  of  the  committee  of  management)  in  the 
chair.  The  next  fair  will  take  place  on  the  2nd  of 
January. — Shrewsbury  Chronicle. 

COMBE  SAINT  NICHOLAS.— This  very  large 
stock  fair,  within  three  miles  of  Chard,  was  held  on 
Wednesday  last,  to  which  were  driven  an  unusual  sup- 
ply of  fat  bullocks  of  excellent  quality.  The  best  beef 
sold  at  9s.  6d.  i)er  score,  and  inferior  stock  in  propor- 
tion. The  sale  of  cows  and  calves  was  exceedingly 
brisk,  yielding  from  loL  to  12/.  each.  Sheep  also 
fetched  remunerating  prices,  and  the  supply  was  abun- 
dant. 

BROADHEMBURY  FAIR  was  very  dull ;  indeed 
there  was  scarcely  a  quarter  of  the  sheep  or  bullocks 
sold,  owing  to  the  immense  supply  that  every  where 
exists.  There  was  a  very  superb  heifer  in  the  fair,  bred 
and  fed  by  John  Venn,  Esq.,  of  Payhembury,  and  pur- 
chased by  that  spirited  tradesman,  Mr,  Potter,  of 
Broadhembury,  who  intends  to  afford  his  Honiton 
friends  a  bit  of  the  best  Christmas  beef  that  can  be  ob- 
tained. The  prices  realized  were  about  10s.  per  score 
for  the  best  fat  beef,  and  some  sales  were  made  at  7s. 
6d.  for  iiiferi  )r  quality.  The  supply  of  sheep  was  very 
large,  but  not  above  one  in  five  sold  at  reduced  prices, 
the  highest  scarcely  reaching  5^1b.  per  lb. 

RUTHERGLEN  CAULD  FAIR  for  the  sale  of 
horses  and  cows,  was  well  attended.  The  show  of 
horses  was  good,  bnt  there  were  fewer  sales  effected 
than  at  the  last  Rutherglen  Fair.  Mr.  M'Pherson 
sold  a  pair  of  excellent  draught  horses  at  about  70/. ; 
these,  v.e  believe,  were  the  highest  priced  animals  in 
the  market.  Ordinary  and  inferior  horses  were  offered 
at  various  prices,  from  20?.  to  30/.  Milch  cows 
brought  high  prices — the  best  being  sold  at  12/.  to 
14/.  ;  ordinary,  9/.  to  10/.  There  were  few  farrow 
cows  in  the  market. 

PETERBOROUGH.— There  was  an  excellent  sup- 
ply of  fat  stock  at  our  market.  We  noticed  in  par- 
ticular an  ox  fed  on  Earl  Fiizwilliam's  farm  at  Mar- 
holm,  and  another  fed  by  Mr.  Laxton,  of  Morborn. 

PETER3FIELD. — The  annual  sheep  fair  was  very 
fully  attended,  and  much  business  transacted. 

SALE  OF  MR.  WOOD'S  FAT  STOCK  AT 
YEATSALL. — The  sale  of  the  prime  fat  stock  of  Mr. 
Wood,  at.  Yeatsall,  Staffordshire,  on  Thursday  last,  by 
Messrs  Knight  and  Son,  went  off  at  brisk  prices.  His 
fine  .3-years  old  ox,  exhibited  at  Rugeley  show  fair, 
which  was  adjudged  at  20  score  per  quarter,  and  which 
took  the  first  prize,  was  bought  under  the  hammer  by 
Mr.  Etches,  of  Ae.hbourn,  at  56/.  10s. 

SPLENDID  OX.- At  Shrewsbury  fair  a  most  beau- 
tiful Durham  ox  was  shown.  He  was  bred  and  fed  by 
E.  W.  Smythe  Owen,  Esq.,  of  Condover  Hall,  from 
the  stock  of  Sir  George  Crewe,  of  Calke  Hall,  Derby- 
shire. His  estimated  weight  is  twenty  score  a  quarter  ; 
and  he  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Jacob  Brown,  butcher, 
of  Shrewsbury,  for  50/.,  the  seller  agreeing  to  return 
2/.,  should  he  not  (when  killed)  realise  the  supposed 
•weight. 

EXTRAORDINARY  PRODUCE.— A  person  at 
Ruyton  of  the  Eleven  Towns,  Salop,  this  year  planted 
four  potatoes  of  the  sort  called  "  Porkington  Forres- 
ters," from  which  were  taken  up  a  short  time  ago,  one 
bushel  and  a  half,  weighing  I40lbs  1  An  immense  pro- 
duce of  the  same  potatoe  was  last  year  obtained  by  the 
gardener  of  W.  Ormsby  Gore,  Esq.,  M,  P.  They  are 
reds,  in  length  from  10  to  14  inches,  and  weigh  from 
2^  to  3^1bs. —  Ten  Toivns  Messenger 

LONG-WOOLED  SHEEP.— At  the  Cirencester 
agricultural  meeting  last  week,  G.  BlackAvall,  Esq.,  said 
he  happened  to  be,  some  years  ago,  stopping  at  Lord 
Leicester's,  and  a  certain  Mr.  Walton,  a  particular 
good  judge  of  Leiccter  sheep,  was  there.  Mr.  W.  was 
asked  by  Lord  Leicester  to  specify  the  district  in  which 
he  thought  the  best  sheep  were  to  be  found  ;  upon 
which  he  named  that  extending  from  Witney  to  Ciren- 
cester, in  which  the  best  breed  of  long- wool  sheep  was 
to  be  obtained 6  It  happened,  a  short  time  afterwards; 
that  a  gentleman  was  ssiit  over  to  England  from  the 
KiWe  «5f  Wijctemblirg,  &tid  H  "mm  to  thia  p£*t-t  of  ths 


country  he  came  to  purchase  the  best  long-wool  sheep. 
He  (Mr.  B.)  should  therefore  be  most  happy  to  pro- 
mote the  breed  of  long-woolled  sheep,  and  to  see  the 
attention  of  the  committee  more  particularly  directed 
to  that  object  than  it  had  hitherto  been.  An  observa- 
tion had  fallen  from  Mr.  Reddick,  that  one  advantage 
of  their  sheep  was  their  early  maturity ;  at  a  year  and 
a  half  old  they  were  fit  for  the  knife.  Now,  if  pre- 
miums were  offered  for  sheep  two  years  and  a  half  old, 
the  farmer  would  be  induced  to  keep  them  one  year 
longer  than  it  was  now  profitable  for  him  to  to.  He 
would  therefore  wish  to  see  that  preminm  altered,  or 
a  premium  given  to  the  best  shear  hogs. — Kentish 
Observer. 

YORKSHIRE  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY,— 
The  first  meeting  of  this  new  society,  to  decide  the 
amount  of  premiums  and  transact  other  business,  was 
held  in  the  city  of  York  on  Thursday,  December  19, 
There  were  present  Sir  W.  Cooke,  Bart, :  Hon.  Sir  E. 
Vavasour,  Bart.;  J.  W.  Childers,  Esq.  M.P.;  R.  De- 
nison,  Esq. ;  Thos.  S.  Duncombe,  Esq. ;  F.  H.  Fawkes, 
E^q. ;  Rev.  D.  Harrison  (a  noted  breeder  of  stock) ; 
R.  F.  Shawe,  Esq. ;  W,  C.  Maxwell,  Esq.;  G.  Legard, 
Esq.;  Rev.  A.  Rhodes  ;  G.  Swann,  Esq.;  G.  Went- 
worth,  Esq.,  &c.  It  was  agreed  that  the  first  exhibition 
of  farming  stock,  implements,  &c.  should  take  place  at 
York,  on  the  last  Wednesday  in  August,  1838,  and  it 
was  announced  that  the  second  meeting  should  be  held 
in  one  of  the  large  towns  in  the  West  Riding,  acting 
on  the  recommendation  of  Earl  Spencer  (the  presi- 
dent), who  stated  that,  besides  the  agricultural  popula- 
tion which  naturally  surrounds  every  considerable  town, 
a  great  interest  is  taken  in  these  subjects  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  great  towns  themselves,  and  a  principle  of 
rivalry  between  persons  in  diflf'erent  districts  promoted 
and  encouraged.  The  committee  have  offered  a  great 
number  of  valuable  premiums,  embracing  the  subjects 
of  breeding,  draining,  new  implements,  new  roots  and 
seeds,  the  economical  rearing-,  feeding,  and  fattening  of 
live  stock,  the  arrangement  and  order  of  cottages,  the 
encouragement  of  servants,  the  improvement  of  machi- 
nery, and  for  reports  on  the  natural  history  of  the  black 
caterpillar  and  the  wire-worm,  with  the  best  means  to 
be  fidopted  in  order  to  effectually  avoid  its  ravages. 
This  society  is  under  the  patronage  of  the  Earl  of  Car- 
lisle, Lord  Feversham,  the  Duke  of  Leeds,  Earl  Fitz- 
william,  and  the  Earl  of  Harewood.  The  prizes  will 
be  open  to  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

At  Sir  Charles  Morgan's  Cattle  Show,  IMr.  Francis 
Hewer  won  a  cup  value  ten  gunieas,  for  the  best  yearl- 
ing heifer  ;  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Smythies  won  a  cup  tor  the 
best  brood  mare  half  bred,  and  also  a  cup  for  the  best 
two-years-old  cart  colt  or  filly,  got  by  a  thorough-bred 
horse,  bred  by  and  the  property  of  the  exhibitor ;  Mr, 
Whiting,  Beaufort  Arms,  Monmouth,  won  a  piece  of 
])]ate  value  ten  guineas,  for  the  best  piece,  not  being 
less  than  five  acres  of  Swedish  turnips,  growing  within 
the  county  of  Monmouth. 

Four  heifers  which  were  grazed  by  Mr.  R.  Cook,  of 
Bechleigh-court,  Barton,  near  Tiverton,  Devon,  were 
sold  at  Tiverton  Great  Market  on  Tuesday,  the  12th 
inst.,  to  Messrs.  Scott  and  Oliver,  butchers,  of  Thor- 
vesten.  These  heifers  were  estimated  to  weigh  from 
46  to  48  score  of  20  lbs.  each  ;  they  were  sold  at  lis. 
per  score. 

Mr.  Salter's  ox,  exhibited  at  the  Chippenham  Cattle 
Show,  on  Friday,  the  8th  inst.  (for  which  he  obtained 
a  prize)  weighed  the  following  morning  1  ton  2  cwt. 
and  21  lbs. 

Amongst  the  remarkably  fine  show  of  meat  which 
was  made  by  Mr.  Artindale,  at  Boston  mart,  were  ten 
South-down  Shearlings,  fed  by  Mr.  Simonds,  of  Fish- 
toft,  the  average  weight  of  which  exceeded  100  lbs. 
each.  Three  tw'o-shear  wethers,  bred  and  fed  by  J.  B. 
Topham,  Esq  ,  of  Keal,  and  weighing  on  an  average 
1 761bs.  each  were  much  admired.  Two  oxen  shown  by 
Mr.  Artindale  excited  much  attention  :  one  of  them 
was  bred  and  fed  by  William  Loft,  Esq,,  ofTrusthope, 
and  the  other  by  John  Kinder,  Esq.  f  thev  were  »up« 
f.oscfl  to  weigh  ttot  Jess  thm  HO  elonss  eaem 
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REVIEW     OF     THE      CORN      TRADE 

DURING    THE    MONTH    OF    DECEMBER. 


The  state  of  the  weather  during  the  past  month 
has  been  extremely  favorable  for  bringing  to  a  sa- 
tisfactory conclusion  Wheat-sowing  in  the  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  kingdom  ;  not  only  has  there 
been  an  extended  breadth  o^  land  placed  under 
cultivation  with  the  staple  commodity  of  life,  but 
the  earth  has  been  generally  in  a  high  state  of 
preparation,  and  where  germination  has  already 
ensued  and  the  young  blades  of  corn  have  "  dap- 
pled o'er  "  the  surface  of  the  ground  with  a  light 
but  healthy  green,  all  seems  indicative  of  a  favor- 
able issue  to  the  future  growth.  Indeed  vegeta- 
tion is  making  unusual  progress,  considering  the 
season,  and  Christmas-day,  instead  of  being  at- 
tended with  the  wanted  attributes  of  dreary  win- 
ter, frost  and  snow,  was  this  year  ushered  in  by  a 
genial  atmosphere,  its  mild  and  sunny  character 
more  consonant  with  the  period  when  nature 
emerging  from  its  bleak  and  steril  aspect,  begins 
^  to  clothe  afresh  the  fields  and  forests,  and  with 
creative  power  making  them  again  smile  and  teem 
with  life,  than  the  season  at  which  the  operations 
of  nature  seem  suspended,  and  all  vegetative  ac- 
tion is  locked  up  in  icy  fetters.  The  price  of 
Wheat  at  the  country  markets  has  experienced 
little  real  depreciation,  the  decline  being  mora 
nominal,  which  has  taken  place,  and  having  been 
more  dependent  on  the  existing  condition  and 
quality  of  the  grain,  than  any  reduction  in  its  re- 
lative value  ;  nor  have  the  markets  been  kept  in 
such  liberal  supply  as  is  customary  towards  the 
close  of  the  year,  when  the  smaller  farmers  have 
been,  in  too  many  instances,  for  many  previous 
years,  obliged  to  force  off  their  wheats  to  meet 
their  pressing  pecuniary  demands,  consummating 
a  disastrous  year  with  this  final  compulsory  act 
of  sacrificing  their  produce  below  its  existing 
value,  having  forced  down  the  piices  against 
themselves,  occasioned  by  the  momentary  influx 
of  supply ;  but  this  not  being  now  the  case,  is  the 
happy  harbinger  of  better  times,  and  the  year  we 
trust  having  closed  on  the  farmer's  exertions,  has 
left  the  impression  on  his  mind,  that  with  the 
prices  he  has  obtained  for  stock,  wool  and  vege~ 
table  produce,  1837  has  formed  a  profitable  and 
therefore  gvatifying  contrast  mth  vnmy  of  the 


later  seasons,  whose  reverses  are  still  fresh  in  his 
recollection. 

In  Scotland,  the  "  rent-day  "  has  passed  over 
with  less  pressure  in  finding  the  "  ways  and 
means  "  than  had  been  anticipated  and  farmers 
have,  in  consequence,  become  less  inclined  to 
bring  their  grain  to  market,  and  submit  to  the 
chance  of  the  sale  with  the  present  languid  de- 
mand and  depreciated  value.  Wheat  remains  firm, 
as  well  as  fine  Barley  and  Oats,  but  all  ordinary 
samples  of  summer  grain  hang  heavily  on  hand, 
and  lower  prices  have  been  accepted  at  the  ship- 
ping ports  in  order  to  effect  sales.  The  shippers 
of  Oats  in  the  more  northern  ports  are  selecting 
with  more  care,  those  parcels  in  condition  to 
stand  the  voyage  to  our  market,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  chance  of  a  similar  fate  which  has  attended 
many  of  the  previous  cargoes,  that  of  arriving 
stale  and  heated,  and  materially  depreciated  in 
marketable  value.  We  are  glad  to  find  that  hay 
and  straw  are  abundant  for  the  winter  campaign 
of  the  flocks  and  herds,  and  that  the  flocks  were 
seldom  known  to  be  sounder  at  the  same  season 
of  the  year,  forming  a  striking  contrast,  with  the 
hopes  of  the  grazier  at  a  similar  period  of  1836, 
which  was  one  of  the  worst  ever  notched  on  iheshep- 
herd's  calendar.  In  the  vallies  there  are  nearly  as 
many  sheep  as  are  found  on  the  hills,  and  it  is 
gratifying  to  hear  they  are  so  amply  provided  with 
provision,  not  only  in  the  plains,  but  in  every 
brae  face  throughout  the  country.  A  petition  has 
been  presented  to  parliament  for  equalizing  the 
duties  on  raw  spirits  with  those  of  England;  and 
we  hope  that  the  Seotch  distillers  will  soon  be  re- 
lieved from  the  grievances  of  which  they  com- 
plain, and  the  disadvantages  under  which  they 
have,  according  to  their  statements,  to  compete 
against  the  English  distiller.  Though  there  may 
be  substantial  cause  for  complaint,  yet  from  the  de- 
tails of  the  two  parties  it  would  appear  to  be  more 
shadow^/  than  real. 

Both  in  Scotland  as  well  as  Ireland  the  weather 
has  been  extremely  fine  for  all  agricultural  pro- 
ceedings, and  few  seasons  have  occurred  when 
sowing  fend  the  important  operations  attending 
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digging  and  pitting  of  potatoes  haye  progressed 
under  more  happy  auspices. 

In  Ireland  the  weather  has  lately  heen  wet  and 
stormy,  but  as  wheat  sowing  is  for  the  most  part 
concluded,  the  change  is  rather  favourable  for  the 
land,  and  where  germination  has  proceeded  the 
fields  present  a  good  braird.  Fine  wheat  has  re- 
mained steady  in  price,  as  well  as  barley,  and 
shippers  having  submitted  to  a  reduction  of  3d.  to 
6d.  per  barrel  on  their  oats,  have  been  transacting 
a  fair  extent  of  business.  In  reference  to  the 
wheat  crop  in  Ireland,  doubts  of  the  abundant 
produce  of  which  we  stated  had  during  the  month 
of  November  become  prevalent,  but  of  which  we 
were  even  then  sceptical,  merely  giving  the  re- 
ports as  we  heard  them,  we  are  happy  to  find  that 
our  original  statements  though  impugned  by  in- 
terested pai'ties  are  likely  to  prove  more  correct 
than  the  later  statements,  which  indicated  that  the 
crop  of  wheat  was  barely  an  average,  and  no  flour 
would  be  left  for  export  beyond  the  usual  ship- 
ments to  Liverpool. 

In  Mark  Lane  selected  dry  wheats,  both  old  and 
new,  have  met  a  steady  sale  throughout  the 
month  ;  but  the  absence  of  cold  drying  weather 
having  been  prejudicial  to  the  condition  of  all 
grain,  and  the  late  supplies  of  wheat  afi^ording 
little  choice  of  fine  quality,  has  caused  quotations 
to  recede  3s.  to  4s.  for  secondary  and  inferior 
sorts,  and  those  handling  damp  and  rough,  while 
during  the  last  week  of  the  month,  the  market  as 
is  usual  at  Christmas  being  thinly  attended,  diffi- 
culty was  experienced  in  getting  the  stands 
cleared,  and  holders  even  of  the  better  descriptions 
were  obliged  to  submit  to  a  reduction  of  fully  Is. 
per  qr.,  in  some  instances  even  more,  on  these 
latter  descriptions. 

In  the  demand  for  bonded  corn  much  more 
briskness  has  prevailed,  the  accounts  from  the 
United  States  continuing  to  prove  encouraging  to 
the  exporters  of  Foreign  wheats,  holders  have  in 
consequence  enhanced  their  demands  2s.  to  3s. 
per  qr.,  and  which  for  fine  red  Hamburg  and  Ros- 
tock wheats  were  in  instances  acceded  to,  as  the 
enquiry  seems  chiefly  confined  to  these  qualities, 
and  which  obtained  at  first  30s.  to  32s.,  and  then 
34s.,  and  are  now  held  at  34s.  to  35s.,  Danzig 
meeting  less  attention,  being  noted  at  38s.  to  40s, 
for  fine  high- mixed  and  white  qualities.  The 
scarcity  of  vessels  is  the  only  check  on  a  con- 
siderable extent  of  business  being  transacted.  We 
must,  howererj  renew  owr  observations  in  re« 
hfems  to  these  fijjtcislative  ahlpmenf.s  |  ai  we  m% 


induced  to  consider  the  high  rates  now  prevailing 
in  America  as  being  more  nominal  than  real,  as 
they  are  not  only  influenced  by  the  general  suspen- 
sion of  specie  payments  by  the  banks,  but  by  an- 
other cause,  which  it  is  proper  to  state  will  only 
be  of  temporary  duration,  which  is,  that 
acknowledged  deficiency  of  the  crop  of  1836  had 
left  the  Eastern  States  bare  of  supplies  at  the 
commencement  of  the  last  harvest,  and  they  have 
therefore  been  short  of  the  due  proportion  of  old 
wheat  of  their  own  growth  for  immediate  use. 
The  supplies  from  the  Westward  scarcely  ever 
reach  the  Eastern  markets  until  the  Winter,  or 
early  in  the  Spring,  after  the  re-opening  of  the 
navigation  ;  but  they  will  be  abundant  when  they 
come  forward,  as  it  is  known  that  the  last  croi) 
proved  a  full  average  in  all  the  principal  wheat 
districts  ;  and  therefore  it  is  essential  to  keep 
alive  these  facts,  as  Spring  shipments  from  the 
Baltic  are  more  than  likely  to  end  in  the  same  dis- 
appointment as  experienced  in  the  early  part  of 
the  past  year. 

The  town  flour  trade  has  sustained  little  altera- 
tion, but  the  supplies  of  country  flour  having 
come  more  freely  to  hand,  prices  have  receded  Is. 
per  sack,  and  the  sale  heavy  towards  the  close  of 
the  month.  Bonded  flour  has  been  in  free  de- 
mand at  improving  prices  for  export  chiefly  to  our 
Colonies,  Danzig  superfine  being  noted  at  23s.  to 
24s.  6d.  per  bai'rel,  Hamburg,  ditto,  22s.  6d.  to 
23s.  6d.  jier  barrel. 

The  supply  of  barley  has  been  large,  but  fine 
malting  qualities  still  forming  a  ismall  proportion 
of  the  receipts,  and  which  have  maintained  their 
value,  but  the  increased  supply  of  distilling  quali- 
ties has  been  met  with  a  fair  demaud  by  the  dis- 
tillers, especially  stout  sweet  samples,  and  which 
have  not  declined  more  than  Is.  per  qr.,  but  all 
intermediate  descriptions  have  been  disposed  of 
with  difficulty  at  a  depression  of  fully  2s.  per  qr. ; 
grinding  sorts  have  participated  also  in  the  latter 
decline. 

Fine  Malt  has  sustained  little  alteration, 
but  the  sale  has  been  slow,  and  inferior  parcels 
only  to  be  quitted  on  lower  terms. 

The  oat  trade  has  been  extremely  languid,  and 
though  the  importation  has  been  on  a  very  limited 
scale,  prices  have  receded  fully  Is.  per  qr.,  and 
great  difficulty  found  to  tempt  purchasers  to  buy, 
notwithstanding  the  stocks  on  hand  and  in  granary 
are  very  short ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  dealers  and 
consumers  being  aware  thnt  very  extensive  ship-* 
ttiSfitg  he¥§  bsen  mad'?-  froixj  (usjand,  acd  whicl* 
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have  been  detained  ou  their  passage  by  contrai-y 
winds,  are  unwilling  to  purctiase  until  the  effect 
is  witnessed  of  the  influx  of  the  article  on  the  mar- 
ket ;  as  also  the  current  month  and  that  of  Feb- 
ruary, the  receipts  are  likely  to  be  liberal,  shippers 
have  been  on  their  guard  against  buying  up  to  the 
rates  of  the  late  scantily  supplied  market.  With  Ire- 
land much  more  business  has  been  transacting  free 
on  board  owing  to  the  reduction  of  3d.  to  6d.  per 
brl.  in  the  demands  of  shippers,  and  at  from  9s. 
to  9s.  6d.  and  9s.  9d.  per  brl.  considerable  sales 
have  been  made,  and  which  would  have  been  to  a 
greater  extent,  had  the  freights  ruled  less  ex- 
travagantly high,  than  from  3s.  to  3s.  3d.  per  qr. 

Beans  and  peas  have  come  more  plentifully  to 
hand,  and  have  receded  in  value,  beans,  both 
old  and  new,  being  2s.  lower,  and  inferior  foreign 
2s.  to  3s.,  but  at  the  decline  they  have  met  a  fair 
demand.  Boiling  peas  are  noted  2s.,  and  grey  and 
maple  2s.  to  3s.  cheaper. 

The  duty  on  wheat  has  receded  Is.  perqr.,  being 
33s.  8d,,  on  barley  it  has  advanced  Is.  6d.,  on  rye 
Is.  6d.,  but  other  articles  remain  unaltered. 

The  advices  from  Canada  are  to  the  25th  No- 
vember.    Exclusive  of  the  political  news,  which  is 
of  deep  import,  little  interest  has  occurred  in  the 
grain  and  flour  trade,  though  both  articles  were 
held  for  more  money  ;  and  reports  rife  that  the 
last  crop  was  much  below  an  average  in  quantity 
throughout  the  Province  of  Lower  Canada,  and 
from  Upper  Canada  the  reports  are  also  unfavour- 
able, particularly  as  regards  the  quality.     Wheat 
at  Montreal  was  noted   at  7s,   6d.  to  8s.  2d.  per 
minot.     Fine  flour  47s.  6d.  per  hrl.     At  Kingston 
flour  was  advancing,  owing  to  the  farmers  having 
kept  back  their  supplies  of  wheat  for  higher  rates. 
Advices  from  Sydney,  New   South  Wales,  note 
little    alteration  in  the  prices    of    wheat ;  native 
qualities  obtaining  6s.  to  7s. :  Hobart  Town  sam- 
ples 7s.  6d.  to  8s.  ;  and  Launceston  7s,  to  7s.  fid. 
per  bushel  ;  fine  flour  being  quoted   at  21s.  per 
lOOlbs.    The  field  labour  of  the  farmers  had  been 
brought  this  season  to  a  conclusion  at  rather  an 
earlier  period    than    usual,    and   a    considerable 
breadth  of  wher t  sown,   which  was  growing,  and 
looking  well. 

By  the  monthly  account  published  at  Paris,  of 
the  aggregate  average  price  of  wheat  throughout 
France,  it  appears  that  on  the  30th  of  November 
the  average  value  was  17  francs  78  centimes 
per  hectolitre,  oi"  about  40s.  6d.  per  qr.,  being  15 
tignts,  per  hsetioiitre  higbgr  than  m\  rtie  3l3t  af  Oi* 


tober  ;  the  duties  remained  unaltered,  the  lowest 
ranging  at  those  ports  of  the  Channel  and  Bay  of 
Biscay  most  contiguous  to  England,  as  Cherbourg, 
Granville,  St.  Malo,  St.  Brieux,  Morlaix,  Brest, 
Lorient,  and  Vannes,  where  the  duty  if  imported 
in  French  bottoms,  is  now  3  francs  25  cents.,  and 
if  in  foreign  4  francs  50  cents,  per  hectolitre,  with 
10  per  cent,  added.  As  the  high  prices  of  rye  are 
likely  to  induce  a  foreign  import  of  the  article,  it 
is  becoming  interesting  to  be  advertised  of  the 
monthly  duties,  and  which  are  regulated  in  pro- 
portion to  the  average  price  of  wheat.  During 
December  the  lowest  range  is  at  the  above-men- 
tioned ports,  where  foreign  rye  is  admissible  on 
the  payment  of  I  franc  95  cents,  if  in  French  ships, 
and  3  francs  20  cents,  in  foreign  vessels.  The 
markets  for  wheat  have  sustained  little  alteration, 
but  being  kept  in  more  liberal  supply,  prices  are 
barely  maintained  ;  farmers,  however  show  little 
disposition  to  give  way  in  their  demands,  and 
though  slight  reductions  have  been  submitted  to, 
yet  no  material  alteration  is  to  be  anticipated.  The 
following  exhibits  the  quantity  of  wheat  flour,  and 
grain  imported  into  France  during  1837,  and  the 
quantity  of  foreign   in  warehouse  on   the  1st  of 

November  : — 

All 
Wheat.    Floue.  othek 

Grain. 
*Quin-        Quin-         Quin- 
tals me-     tals  me-     tals  me- 
trique.       trique.        trique. 
Imported      during") 

the  year   ending  )>    211,603 
31st  Oct.,  1837. J 

Exported    ditto 31,501        88,838        61,536 

Quantity     remain-~l        42,453  7,634  4,996 

ing    in     bonded  j 

warehouses     on  )> • 

the  1st  of  Nov..  I     or  19458     14,995 
J  qrs.  cwts. 

Allowing 
601bs.  to 
the  busb. 

In  the  Upper  Baltic  markets  the  wheat  trade  has 
sustained  little  variation.  At  Riga,  Courish  wheat 
has  been  worth  2os.  5d.  to  28s.  3d.  Russian  oats 
9s.  lOd.  Crushing  linseed  in  limited  stock,  and 
noted  at  32s.  lid.  to  34s.  5d.  At  Konigsberg  the 
export  trade  has  been  very  languid,  and  the  sup- 
plies from  the  farmers  extremely  limited  ;  indeed, 
the  opinion  was  prevailing  that  the  growers  had 
not  secured  to  themselves  suificient  stock  to  meet 
their  own  wants  dining  the  winter,  and  that  there- 
fore, they  would  be  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
the  city's  supplies  to  satisfy  their  demands.     At 

*  I  Quitttfti  taartlqU®  equal  ts  ggOlbs  Ecglishi 
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Danzig  wheat  has  remained  at  32s.  to  36s.  for  fine 
white,  high  mixed  29s.  to  3ls.  ;  mrxed  26s.  to  28s. 
Rye  has  advanced  to  21s.  Flour  has  experienced 
an  active  demand,  and  prices  improved,  18s.  being 
noted  for  future  shipment.  Linseed  31s.,  and  it 
appears  that  from  the  failure  of  the  c:op  of  rye 
in  Poland,  wheat  was  being  taken  into  the  local 
consumption,  which  was  likely  to  cause  the  spring 
supplies  to  thcjjorts  to  be  much  more  limited  than 
anticipated,  and  it  was  expected  to  be  found  diffi- 
cult to  execute  orders  for  real  high  mixed  wheat 
in  the  interior  at  30s.  ;  owners  of  most  of  the 
samples  on  hand  had  raised  their  limits,  besides 
that,  a  favourable  opinion  of  the  trade  seemed  pre 
vailing  in  all  those  parts  of  Germany  which  look 
for  supplies  to  the  same  sources  as  those  from 
whence  Danzig  derives  its  supplies.  In  Rlecklen- 
burg  the  markets  had  sustained  little  alteration, 
Rostock  wheat  was  selling  at  23s.  to  24s.  for  new, 
and  25s.  to  26s.  for  old.  At  Hamburg,  owing  to 
the  continued  demand  for  America,  and  some  or- 
ders being  on  hand  for  French  account,  which, 
added  to  limited  supplies  from  the  Upper  districts 
of  the  Elbe,  had  communicated  a  better  feeling  to 
the  wheat  trade.  Old  and  new  wheats,  Upland  of 
621bs.  have  brought  32s.,  and  new  Mecklenburg  of 
621bs.  superior  in  color  deliverable  in  March,  was 
held  at  33s.  6d.,  and  32s.  would  have  been  readily 
given  by  the  bakers  and  millers  for  grinding  for 
export,  several  contracts  having  been  entered  into 
for  delivery.  No  offers  had  been  received  from  the 
Upland  for  wheat  for  spring  delivery.  In  Holland 
prices  of  wheat  have  been  improving,  owing  to  the 
demand  for  America.  New  Rhenish  at  Rotterdam 
was  coming  to  hand  of  good  quality,  and  weighing 
60  to  611bs.  and  selling  at  32s. 

At  New  York  on  the  2nd  of  December,  fine 
Ohio  wheat  had  sold  at  2  dollars  10  cents  per 
bushel,  and  native  qualities  at  Baltimore  on  the 
30th  of  November  had  obtained  the  same  rates, 
equal  to  about  .55s.  per  qr.  At  the  former  City, 
(New  York),  the  openness  of  the  weather  had 
enabled  a  large  supply  of  Western  Canal  flour  to 
reach  the  city,  which  had  forced  prices  down  50 
cents  per  barrel,  and  sales  had  been  latterly  made 
at  9  dollars,  but  the  latest  advices  intimated  that 
the  upper  portion  of  the  Canal  was  closing  from 
the  frost.  There  were  several  arrivals  of  Foreign 
rye,  but  no  sales  reported.  Native  qualities  had 
receded,  Northern  having  sold  at  1  dollar  121- 
cents*  At  Baltimore,  Howard  Street  flour  re- 
mained at  9  dollars  F.5  cents  per  h&tv&h    At  Nev,* 


Orleans  on  the  28th  November,  flour  had  receded 
to  7  dollars  50  cents  to  8  dollars. 

The  following  summary  of  the  arrivals  and  re- 
sult of  the  wheat  crop  in  America,  during  1835 — 
36,  will  not,  at  this  particular  period,  be  read 
without  interest.  Assuming  that  the  wheat  crop 
is  brought  to  market  between  the  1st  of  September 
and  the  31st  of  August — the  following  results  are 
furnished,  by  a  comparison  of  the  wheat  crop  of 
1835  and  1836,  so  far  as  the  comparison  can  be 
made,  from  the  quantity  coming  to  the  Hudson 
River,  on  the  Erie  Canal,  in  each  of  the  years 
refeired  to,  v'z.  :  — 

Statement  of  the  wheat  and  flour  left  at  Albany 

and  West  Troy. 

Wheat.      Flour, 
bush.  brls. 

From   the    1st   of  Sept.,  1835, 

tothe31stof  Aug.,  1836  ..  691,906  972,282 
From  1st  of  Sept.,  1836,  to  the 

31st  of  Aug.,  1837 430,857     687,658 

Showing    a  decrease  of    231,049     284,624 

Estimating  5  bushels  of  wheat  to  a  barrel  of 
flour,  and  the  following  results  are  presented, 
viz.  : — 

Flour  coming  to  market  on  the  Canal,  Brls. 

from  the  crop  of  1835 1,105,233 

Flour  coming  to  market  on  the  Canal, 

from  the  crop  of  1836 733,829 

Decrease,   barrels        331,404 

This  shows  a  decrease  of  the  crop  of  1836,  com- 
pared with  that  of  1835,  equal  to  1,655,000  bushels 
of  wheat.  The  deficiency  of  the  wheat  crop  in 
this  State  and  elsewhere,  and  the  scarcity  of  vege- 
table food  generally  by  the  failure  of  all  the  crops 
in  1835,  has  been  supplied  by  a  large  importation 
of  Foreign  wheat  and  other  grains  during  the 
winter  and  spring  of  1837.  It  is  perhaps  fair  to 
assume  that  if  the  importation  of  Foreign  wheat  be 
added  to  the  crop  of  1836,  it  will  make  it  equal  in 
quantity  to  the  crop  of  1835.  If  then  the  diminu- 
tion in  the  quantity  of  wheat  and  flour  coming  to 
market  on  the  Canal  in  the  spring  of  1837,  from 
the  crop  of  1836,  has  been  made  up  from  importa- 
tions from  abroad,  the  receipts  thus  far  from  the 
crop  of  1837,  compared  with  the  receipts  by  the 
canal  last  fall,  from  the  crop  of  1836,  ought  to 
encourage  us  to  hope,  that  the  extravagant  prices 
of  flour  exacted  last  year  will  not  be  kept  up  this 
season,  since  there  is  an  ample  supply  of  coarse 
grains  and  vegetables.  The  following  is  a  com- 
pariisoti  ef  the  quantity  of  whea^&nd  flour  uoming 
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to  market  from  the  1st  September  to  the  15th  No- 
vember for  the  last  two  years,  viz. : — 

Wheat, 
bush. 
From  1st  Sept.  to  15th  of 

Nov.,  1836   320,596 

From  1st  Sept.  to  15th  of 

Nov.,    1837    285,549 


Flour, 
brls. 

346,473 

446,043 


Decrease      35,047    Incr.  99,570 

Estimating  5  bushels  of  wheat  for  a   barrel  of 
flour,  and  the  comparison  stands  thus  : — 

Flour  coming  to  tide  water  on  the  Canal  Brls. 

for  45  days,  in  1837    503,152 

Flour  coming  to  tide  water  on  the  Canal 

for  45  days,  in  1836 410,592 

Increase  92,560 
The  quantity  of  flour  and  wheat  arriving  at  Troy 
and  Albany  is  equal,  at  this  time,  to  ten  thousand 
barrels  per  day,  and  if  the  navigation  continues 
through  the  month  of  November,  the  quantity  of 
floiu-  brought  to  market  from  the  1st  of  Septem- 
ber to  the  close  of  the  navigation  will  not  be  far 
from  600,000  to  650,000  barrels. 


STOCK  OF  GRAIN,  FLOUR  AND  CLOVER. 
SEED  IN  BONDED  WAREHOUSES  IN 
LONDON  ON  THE  5th  DEC. 

Wheat.       Barley.    Oats.    Beans.    Peas,     Rye.      Flour. 

qrs.  qrs.  qrs.        qrs.        qrs.        qrs.        cwts. 

277,179    10,174  69,801    995    3,816      221    36,869 


An  Account  of  the  quantity  of  Foreign  Grain  and  Flour 
imported  into  the  United  King'dom  during  the  month 
ending  the  5th  Dec.  1837 ;  the  Quantity  on  which 
the  Duty  has  been  paid  for  Home  Consumption,  and 
the  quantity  remaining  in  Warehouse. 


Foreiffn    Grain   and 
"Flour. 


Wheat  from  British 

Possessions 

Ditto    Foreign 

Barley 

Oats 

Rye 

Beans. .     

Peas 

Indian  Corn 

Flour  from    British 

Possessions 

Ditto  Foreign 


Quantity 
imported. 

Quantity  en- 
tered for 
consumption 

Quantity  in 
Warehouse. 

qrs.  bush. 

13382  3 
2  2 
8217  7 
973  4 
?359  1 
1769  0 
1234  4 

qrs.  bush, 

975  5 
107  1 
943  0 
370  7 

1504  4 
654  5 
S61  6 

qrs.  bush. 

7981  5 

595977  3 

38389  1 

251740  1 

12060  5 

4314  2 

22425  1 

2452  1 

cwts.qrs.lbs, 

2415  3  11 
18876  2  1 

cwts.qrs.lbs. 

4363  2  22 
30  3  22 

cwts.qrs.lbs, 

25054  1  24 
144414  1  4 

CURRENCY   PES    IMPERIAI.  MEASURE. 

BRITISH.  Dec.  1.  Jan.  1. 

Wheat,  red,  Essex,  Kent,  Suiffolk 45  to  57  44  to  56 

White 50  62  48  61 

Norfolk,  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire, ..  40  55  40  54 

White, do. do 46  58  44  57 

Irish  Red   —  —  —  — 

Ditto  White —  —  —  — 

Barley,  Malting,  new 30  33  30  33 

Chevalier,  new 35  37  35  37 

Distilling 26  32  24  30 

Grinding 25  28  23  26 

Irish     24  27  22  26 

Malt,  Brown 38  44  38  44 

Ditto,  Chevalier,  new  and  old ,58  62  58  62 

Ditto,  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  Pale,  do.   ..54  58  54  57 

Ditto  Ware 55  59  55  58 

Peas,  Hog  and  Grev 33  35  30  32 

Maple ■ 34  36  32  33 

White  Boilers 37  39  36  38 

Beans,  small 38  40  36  39 

Harrow  34  38  34  S7 

Ticks 32  37  32  36 

Mazagan 34  40  34  39 

Oats,  English  feed 22  24  21  23 

Short  small 24  27  23  26 

Poland , 24  27  23  26 

Scotch,  Common 20  23  20  22 

Berwick,  &c 22  25  22  24 

Potatoe,  &c.  .„ 24  27  24  26 

Irish,  Feed  17  20  17  19 

Ditto  Potatoe  22  24  22  23 

Ditto  Black   17  21  17  20 


PRICES  OF  FLOUR, 

Per  Sack  of  280  lbs.             Dec.I.  Jan.  1, 

S.          S.  S.         8. 

Town-made 52  to  55  52toS5 

Norfolk,  Sutfolk,  Kent,  and  Essex 40      42  38      42 

Sussex  and  Hampshire 39      41  37      40 

Superfine 42      —  41      — 

Lincolnshire,  Yorkshire,  and  Stockton.  38      40  37      39 

Northumberland.  Berwick,  and  Scotch.  39      40  38      39 

Irish 39      40  38      39 

Extra , 42      —  41      — 


IMPERIAL  AVERAGES. 


Weekending 
10th    Nov. 
17th     .. 
24th     . . 
1st  Dec. 
8th     . . 
15th     . 
AfftrregateAverr.ge 
wf  the    six  weeks 
whicK      regulates 

the  duty 

Duties  payable  in 
Lendon  till  Wed- 
nesday next  inclu- 
sive, and  at  the 
Outports  till  the 
arrival  of  the  Mail 
of  that  day   from 

London 

Do.  on  grain  from 
British  possessions 
out  of  Europe., 


Wheat.  iBarlev 


52  11 
54    4 

53  7 
52    6 

52  8 

53  5 


59  5 
30  11 
30  2 
29  5 
29  2 
29    2 


Oats 

21    2 

21  1 
21  2 
21     0 

20    8 
[20  11 


Hye|  Heaiii 

31     1136    7 
28    2  36    8 


15    3 


Peas 


35 

4 

35 

8 

15 

0 

34 

6 

35 

0 

34 

7 

29  1136    6 


16    9 


Foreign  Flour  203.  3d.  per  1961bs.,  British  Posjessiens  Ditto 
3s.  per  1961ba. 


HOP  INTELLIGENCE. 
BORO',  Dec.  22. 

PRESENT   PRICES. 

£   S.         ^  i. 

East  Kent  Pockets,  from 4    4  to  4  15 

Bags ...4    0  4  10 

Mid  Kent  Pockets 3  10  4  10 

Bags 3  10  4  10 

Weald  of  Kent  Pockets 3  10  4    4 

Sussex  do , 3    6  3  15 

Yearling  do 3    0  3  10 

Old 2    2  2  10 

Oldolds 0  18  1  10 


choice 


^  s. 


;e  ,,  6 

6 

5 

5 

5 

12 

5 

5 

4 

10 

4 

4 

3 

15 

3 

3 

2 

2 
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The  QUANriTIES  of  FOREIGN  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

and  SEEDS  which  have  paid  duty  ia  the  ports  of 
LONDON,  LIVERPOOL,  BRISTOL  and  HULL 
during  the  current  year  ending  Dec.  9, 1837. 


London. 

Liverpool. 

Bristol.  Hull. 

Total. 

qrs. 

qrs. 

qrs. 

qrs. 

qrs. 

Wheat,  Brit. 

Possessions. 

1758 

18509 

., 

20267 

Do.  Foreign 

81902 

56255 

895 

8390 

147442 

Barley    

24422 

6213 

298 

9477 

40410 

Oats   

189199 

33485 

150 

43626 

266460 

Beans 

25733 

23806 

4093 

34S61 

88599 

Peas 

15934 

15866 

388 

21338 

53526 

Linseed  .... 

142771 

34318 

2217 

97188 

276494 

Rapeseed  .. 

12560 

•• 

68773 

81333 

cwts. 

cwts. 

cwts. 

cwts. 

cwts. 

Flour,    East 

Indies 

. , 

23367 

, , 

, . 

23367 

Do.Br.Poss. 

2125 

,, 

2125 

Do.  Foreign 

1454 

178 

, , 

1632 

Cloverseed, . 

60916 

3425 

800 

28573 

93714 

both  cross  and  Cheviot  wool  at  fully  higher  prices,  con- 
sequently we  advance  our  quotations. 

perstoueof  241bs.  s.    d.       s.  d. 

/jiiid  Higliland  Wool,  from  ...     9  3!to    9  9 

Wliite    do.  do 119  12  6 

Laid  Crcssed  do 12  6  13  6 

Washed  do,  do 15  0  16  0 

liRid  Cheviot,  do 15  0  16  0 

Washeddo.  do 18  0  22  0 

White     do.  do 26  0  28  0 

Impoit  for  Ihe  week    109  bags. 

I'leviously  this  year    ,..,...  .12506  do. 

A  considerable  deg'ree  of  animation  was  experienced 
in  the  foreign  wool  trade  throughout  the  entire  of  this 
week,  and  in  all  instances  our  last  quoted  prices  were 
readily  obtained.  An  advance  of  ^d.  to  Id.  per  lb  has 
been  acceded  to  for  Buenos  Ayres,  Peruvian,  and  Mo- 
gadore  wool,  and  it  is  with  difficulty  that  the  demand 
for  these  descriptions  are  complied  with,  as  holders  are 
keeping'  their  stocks  out  of  the  market,  awaiting  for 
higher  rates,  which,  it  is  generally  supposed,  will  be 
obtained  shortly.  Import  for  the  week  1,160  ;  pre- 
viously this  year  39,163. 


WOOIi    MARKETS. 

BRITISH. 

Dec.  1.  Jan.  1. 

Per  lb.  s.  d.     s.  d.  s.  d.     s.  d. 

DowiiTeps.....,c 1     3tol     4  1  4|  to  1  5J 

Half-bred  do 14      15  15      16 

Ewes  and  Wethers 1112  12      13 

Leicester  Hogs 11       12  1     2J    1  3* 

Do.  Wethers Oil       10  10      11 

Blanket  Wool 0    7      0  11  0    8      10 

Flannel 0  10      1     3  10      14 

Skin  Combing ...1     112  1     0      lU 

WAKEFIELD,  Dec.  22. — Extensive  sales  have  been 
made  in  all  descriptions  of  combing  wools  at  very  firm 
prices,  and  as  the  stocks  coming  to  market  are  taken  off 
as  they  arrive,  and  a  further  advance  if  asked  and  ob- 
tained by  the  grower  in  the  country,  it  is  probable  that 
alter  Christmas  we  may  have  yet  higher  prices  here. 
Short  wool  is  more  ready  of  sale  at  a  trifling  improve- 
ment in  price. 

CHESTERFIELD,  Dec.  18.— The  trade  in  all  kinds 
of  wool  has  been  rather  spirited  within  the  last  fort- 
night, at  an  advance  ;  but  we  have  to  observe,  that  the 
trade  has  again  experienced  a  slight  check,  the  present 
prices  considered  quite  wavering,  and  the  holders  fear- 
ful that  even  the  rise  will  not  be  sustained.  We  shall 
be  better  able,  in  the  course  of  a  week  or  two,  to  say 
whether  or  not  the  trade  will  maintain  its  present  atti- 
tude in  respect  to  price,  there  being  still  a  large  quan- 
tity in  the  hands  of  the  growers,  who  seem  quite  disposed 
to  sell. 


LIVERPOOL. 

Wekk   ending    Dec.   23. 

Scotch.— We  think  there  has  been  less  business  doing 
this  week  in  laid  Highland  wool,  but  the  import  con- 
tinues so  light  that  if  we  had  an  average  demand,  we  think 
it  would  run  the  fine  up,  as  it  is  with  the  rather  im- 
proving prices  of  low  foreign.  We  quote  our  fine  higher 
this  week.    There  has  been  a  more  active  demand  for 


SCOTCH. 

Per  Stone  of  24  lbs.  Dec.  1. 

s.  d.      s.  d. 

Laid  Highland  Wool,  from,    8    3  to   9  0 

White    Do.        Do 10    9      11  6 

Laid  Crossed      Do 11     3      12  0 

Washed  Do.       Do 13    0      15  0 

Laid  Cheviots 13    0      15  0 

Washed  Do .....15    0      20  0 

Wliite     Do 22    0       26  0 


FOREIGN. 


Jan.  1. 


s. 

d.      s. 

d. 

9 

3  to   9 

9 

n 

9      12 

6 

12 

6      13 

6 

15 

0      16 

0 

15 

0      16 

0 

18 

0      22 

0 

26 

0      28 

0 

A  steady  demand  has  been  experienced  for  the  low 
qualities  of  German  and  Spanisli  wools,  and  the  quota- 
tions have  been  well  supported.  The  finest  descriptions 
of  wool  go  off  slowly,  at  unaltered  rates.  Seveial  public 
sales  will  take  place  about  the  middle  of  next  month. 
The  imports  since  our  last  have  been  very  moderate. 

Electoral  Saxony  wool,  from  4s.  Od.  to  5s.  Od. ;  first 
Austrian,  Bohemian,  and  other  German  avooIs,  3s.  Od.to 
4s.  Od. ;  second  do.,  2s.  Od.to  3s.;  inferior  do.  in  locks 
and  pieces.  Is.  6d.  to3s.;  German  lamb's  do.,  2s.  to 
3s.;  Hungarian  sheep's  do.,  2s.  to  3s.  ;  Leonesa 
sheep's  do,,  2s,  to  3s.  ;  Segovia  do.,  is.  8d.  to  3s. ; 
Soria  do.,  2s.  to  2s.  lOd. ;  Caceres  do.,  2s.  to  3s.  2d. ; 
Spanish  lamb's  do..  Is.  6d.  to  2s,  6d. ;  German  and 
Spanish  cross  do,,  2s.  Od,  to  3s,  Od,  ;  Portugal  sheep's 
do,,  2s,  to  3s.  ;  ditto  lamb's  ditto,  Is.  6d.  to  2s,  2d.; 
Australian,  fine  crossed  do.,  2s.  to  3s.  4d,  ;  do,  native 
sheep's  do.,  Is.  6d.  to  2s,  6d.;  Van  Dieman's  Land, 
native  sheep's  do.,  lOd,  to  2s.;  and  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  do.,  Is.  4d.  to  2s.  lOd.  per  lb. 


Printed   by  Joseph   Rogerson,  24,  Norfolk- street,  Strand, 
London. 
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THE     PLATE. 

The  description  of  *'  Actaon"  will  be  found  at  page  100. 


ON 

AGRICULTURAL    IMPROVEMENT. 

From  the  terminat'on  of  the  late  wars  in  1815 
down  to  the  present  day,  no  subject  has  engaged 
more  general  attention,  or  has  been  more  keenly 
discussed,  than  the  distress  brought  upon  the  agri- 
culturists of  this  kingdom  by  that  event.  Few- 
diseases  in  the  statistical  world  have  had  the 
Causes  so  minutely  examined  or  so  satisfactorily 
ascertained  and  so  many  infallible  remedies  pre- 
scribed, and  yet  it  is  very  strange  that  no  cure 
has  been  etfected.  Whether  this  has  been  owing 
to  the  inveterate  nature  of  the  disease,  to  the  en- 
feebled constitution  of  the  patient,  or,  what  we 
may  very  reasonably  suspect  to  be  the  case,  to  the 
utter  inability  of  the  physician  to  apply  his  re- 
medy, is  not  very  important  to  enquire  ;  for  we 
know  that  no  cure  has  been  effected,  and  that  the 
disease  if  not  so  virulent,  is  at  least  as  ulcerous  as 
ever.  During  the  late  wars,  when  the  ports  of 
nearly  all  Europe  were  shut  against  us,  an  uncon- 
trolled issue  of  paper  money  raised  the  prices  of 
produce  to  an  extravagant  height — the  value  of  la- 
bour and  other  articles  followed — rents  rose  ac- 
cordingly, and  cultivation  was  extended  to  meet 
the  demand.  When  peace  came,  prices  im- 
mediately fell,  the  commodities  of  nations  coming 
to  be  interchanged,  could  no  longer  command  the 
former  exclusive  prices,  and  the  farmers  were  left 
in  many  cases  to  pay  rents  and  fulfil  contracts  en- 
tered into  when  prices  were  double  the  amount. 
It  must  be  an  easy  matter  in  any  state,  by  an  ex- 
cessive issue  of  paper  money,  to  raise  prices  to  a 
great  height  ;  but  when  there  is  a  standard  of  in- 
trinsic value  for  reference,  and  when  prices  aiid 
speculation  have  reached  such  a  height  that  no  mal-- 
ket  can  be  found  to  afford  a  remunerative  price  for 
articles  raised  and  bought  under  that  nominal  value, 
the  reaction  must  be  fearful.  Such  was  the  state 
of  the  farmers  ;  no  market  could  he  found  for  pro- 
d'ice  raised  under  the  expence  of  the  paper  money ; 
prices  fell,  and  owing  to  a  variety  of  causes  and 
ramifications,  over  which  human  agency  never  can 


have  a  direct  control,  the  prices  of  other  articles 
did  not  fall  in  a  corresponding  ratio,  and  some 
have  not  done  so  at  this  day.  Utter  ruin  was  the 
fate  of  many — the  rest  have  gone  on  losing  capital 
and  sinking  in  means,  unless  a  few  late  years  has 
relieved  them  a  little,  by  steadier  prices  and  some 
reduction  of  taxation.  It  would  be  wholly  useless 
to  notice  the  many  diflferent  opinions  upon  the  sub- 
ject and  the  remedies  proposed,  for  we  have  had 
as  many  cures  as  essays  and  orators.  The  circle 
of  our  language  has  been  gone  round  to  find  names 
and  designations  for  causes  and  remedies,  and  it  is 
certainly  very  worthy  of  remark,  that  no  proprie- 
tor or  farmer  ever  thought  that  any  blame  lay  with 
themselves,  the  very  quarter  where  the  whole 
blame  attaches.  It  must  have  been  evident  to  every 
sober  minded  person  from  the  first  agitation  of 
the  question,  that  the  simple  and  straightforwf  rd 
remedy  proposed  and  adopted  by  Earl  Grey  and 
others,  to  adjust  the  rents  at  once,  to  meet  the  de- 
cline in  prices,  was  of  all  others  the  most  rational 
and  feasible  ;  for  simple  remedies  and  direct  to 
the  point  are  ever  the  most  eflScacious.  If  this 
had  been  done  promptly,  the  farmers  would  have 
been  relieved  at  once,  and  the  proprietors  would 
have  been  no  losers  ;  for  a  bankrupt  farmer  must 
hurt  the  land,  and  it  must  be  let  at  less  value,  or 
improved  at  the  owner's  cost.  Any  farnr.er  must 
scourge  the  land  in  trying  to  raise  an  exorbitant 
rent  ;  he  goes  on  as  long  as  be  can,  and  leaves  to 
the  proprietor  a  ruined  farm.  Rents  have  fallen 
of  necessity,  hut  by  piecemeal,  and  so  slowly  as 
scarcely  to  afford  any  relief  to  the  farmer  ;  for 
generally  before  it  took  place  his  means  were  ex- 
hausted, and  he  was  unable  to  reap  any  advantage 
from  it ;  the  prices  could  not  recall  the  lost 
capital,  being  barely  sufficient  to  meet  the  new 
rent  after  the  reduction  had  been  made.  Many, 
and  very  honourable  exceptions,  however,  must 
be  made,  and  where  the  proprietors  met  the  prices 
at  once,  their  own  interest  has  eventually  pros- 
pered. No  sane  person  can  possibly  imagine  that 
during  a  general  peace,  prices  ever  can  reach  their 
former  height,  and  it  is  irrecoucileable  by  any  pro- 
cess of  human   reasoning  to  suppose  that  high 
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rents  can  be  paid  without  high  prices.  They  may 
be  bolstered  up  to  a  nominal  value,  and  then  they 
will  be  beyond  the  reach  of  consumers  whose 
means  of  purchase  are  drawn  from  meeting  the 
foreign  competitor  in  the  market.  None  of  the 
remedies  were  ever  put  into  practice — some 
were  impracticable,  and  it  has  gradually  come  to 
Earl  Grey's  proposition  at  last.  Rents  have  been 
lowered  slowly  and  reluctantly,  and  it  is  still 
urged  that  the  rent  and  expences  of  cultivation  are 
too  heavy  to  allow  the  farmer  the  same  interest  on 
his  capital  as  can  be  derived  fiom  other  specula- 
tions. If  prices  be  increased  the  poor  suffer,  and 
the  operative  cannot  buy  the  bread — if  rents  be 
lowered  then  the  landowner  does  not  get  due  in- 
terest on  his  capital,  and  is  unable  to  pay  _  the 
heavy  taxation  and  support  his  rank  in  society. 
In  this  conflicting  and  unnatural  state  of  things, 
the  subject  undei'went  much  investigation  and  dis- 
cussion, but  was  left  always  in  the  same  state  as 
before.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  in  this  highly 
taxed  country,  protection  against  foreign  compe- 
tition is  indispensable,  by  a  duty  fixed  or 
graduated.  Now  that  the  effervesence  caused  by 
the  collision  of  so  many  different  opinions  and  re- 
medies, advanced  and  suppoited  with  all  the  heated 
dogmatism  of  conceit  and  prejudice,  has  had  time 
to  cool,  and  now  that  experience,  that  great  teacher 
of  mankind,  has  convinced  the  public  tliat  many 
of  the  remedies  never  would  be  applied,  and  that 
others  were  utterly  impracticable,  the^subject  has 
come  at  last  to  be  measured  by  the  sober  maxims 
of  common  sense,  and  it  seems  pretty  generally 
admitted  now,  that  an  equitable  adjustment  of 
rents  and  an  increase  of  produce  afford  the  only 
rational  method  of  enabling  the  farmer  to  pay 
rent  and  expences.  A  most  incomprehensible 
apathy  has  all  along  been  evinced  by  the  land- 
owners themselves  towards  the  art  of  agriculture, 
the  source  whence  most  of  their  incomes  are  de- 
rived— many  have  a  horror  of  the  name,  and  with 
some  splendid  exceptions,  little  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  advancement  of  an  art  which  consti- 
tutes the  basis  of  the  national  wealth.  Agricul- 
ture precedes  every  otherart ;  we  must  have  corn, 
wool,  and  cotton  before  manufactures  can  exist ; 
these  arts,  therefore,  are  the  consequents  not  the 
antecedents  of  agriculture,  though  both  must  pros- 
per better  when  supported  by  and  mutually  depend- 
ing on  each  other.  The  retrograde  motion  taken  by 
agricultural  affairs  since  the  return  of  peace,  ow- 
ingto  the  embarrassing  state  in  which  farmers  were 
involved,  seems  now  to  be  gradually  forcing  more 
attention,  and  the  agriculturists  in  general  seem 
to  be  rousing  from  their  lethargy.  If  lectures, 
speeches,  and  dinners  could  have  done  anything 
for  agriculture,  it  would  have  been,  long  ere  now, 
raised  to  a  height  almost  beyond  conception.  The 
currency  question  has  been  thrown  overboard — 
the  legislature  very  wisely  refusing  to  sanction  any 
such  bolstering  scheme.  Every  year,  almost  everj' 
month,  sees  a  new  remedy  suggested,  and  we  have 
lately  had  a  panacea  prescribed  in  a  lecture  by  a 
Mr.  Burges,  A.  M.  of  Cambridge,  in  the  shape  of 
a  manure  proposed  to  be  got  from  the  water  and 
filth  discharged  by  the  sewers  of  London,  at  present 
wholly  lost.  The  situation  of  the  metropolis  is 
very  unfavourable,  but  if  any  manure  can  be 
added  to  those  already  in  use,  and  in  any  tangible 
shape  as  to  expense  and  application,  must  always 
be  a  valuable  acquisition.  That  it  will  restore  far- 
mers to  high  prices  and  the  former  state  of  things, 
is  a  mere  frenzy,  and  adds  another  to  the  long  list 
of  remedies  held  out,  never  applied,  and  now  for- 


gotten. Mr.  Burges  says,  he  is  sure  of  reclaiming 
by  means  of  this  manure,  15  millions  of  acres 
totally  waste,  and  of  rendering  productive  other 
15  millions  now  only  partially  reclaimed  ;  but  he 
wholly  forgot  that  if  he  could  increase  produce  so 
much  as  he  expected,  prices  would  immediately 
fall,  and  farmers  would  be  left  in  their  former  state. 
He  has  not  told  us  the  relative  strength  and  value 
of  this  manure  compared  with  others,  but  calcu- 
lating on  four  tons  of  putrescent  dung  yearly,  to 
an  acre  of  land,  and  assuming  the  medium  quantity 
of  20  millions  of  acres  to  be  manured  yearly,  and 
taking  the  relative  strength  of  this  raaimre  at  4  to 
1  it  will  require  20  millions  of  tons  yearly  of  this 
manure  to  fulfil  Mr.  Burges'  prediction.  There 
must  certainly  be  some  mistake  in  quoting  Mr. 
Smith's  evidence  of  his  expence  in  applying  bones, 
//.  to  10/.  an  acre;  the  general  expence  is  from 
20s.  to  40s.,  and  I  have  raised  excellent  crops  on 
worse  land  tban  Mr.  Smith's  for  30s.  an  acre. 
Bones  are  the  most  valuable  auxiliary  manure  yet 
known  ;  on  light  soils  and  loams  they  have  doubled 
the  value  on  one  crop.  Ihe  most  extravagant 
passage  in  Mr.  Burges'  lecture,  is  a  recommenda- 
tion to  the  farmers  to  steep  turnip  seed  to  quicken 
germination,  and  then  to  deposit  each  seed  at  the 
proper  distance,  in  order  to  save  the  expense  of 
hoeing.  To  transplant  turnips  with  success  has 
been  found  impracticable — to  deposit  a  tender  ger- 
mination must  be  more  hopeless,  and  the  experi- 
ence of  one  hour  in  a  dry  soil,  and  in  a  hot  season 
would  be  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  Mr.  Burges's 
practical  farming,  and  would  convince  the  academic 
lecturer  that  if  he  be  A.  jM.  of  other  arts,  he  is  not 
master  of  that.  He  forgot  that  weeds  might  rise 
to  require  hoeing.  I  perfectly  agree  with  him  as 
to  the  absurdity  of  the  INlalthusian  doctrine  about 
the  increase  of  population  and  the  want  of  food. 
Malthus  thought  that  pojnilation  depended  on  sub- 
sistence, and  that  plenty  increases  population  ;  he 
knew  cultivation  only  as  it  exists,  fettered  by  pre- 
judice auil  restricted  by  power,  but  population 
will  find  food  for  themselves  if  allowed  to  cultivate 
the  earth,  and  with  17  cultivated  acres  we  at  pre- 
sent possess  for  each  family,  and  with  our  millions 
of  uncultivated  and  reclaimable  acres,  commons, 
&c.,  all  such  speculations  are  as  idle  and  con- 
temptible as  the  reveries  of  fathers  and  monks. 

If  our  lands  were  allowed  to  be  cultivated,  we 
would  soon  be  an  exporting  country,  and  instead 
of  sending  our  labourers  to  distant  colonies,  we 
would  not  be  able  to  find  a  sufficient  number  to 
cultivate  our  lands  at  home.  The  lectures  of 
Davy  added  nothing  to  our  practical  knowledge, 
because  he  had  no  practical  knowledge  himself  to 
advance  in  support ;  the  ponderous  volumes  and 
reports  of  Young  lie  on  the  shelves  unopened,  the 
bulk  shows  the  labour  of  perusal,  and  when 
brought  to  the  test  of  experience  he  was  found 
to  be  a  wretched  practitioner.  Mr.  Burges'  lucu- 
brations will  share  the  fate  of  their  prototypes,  the 
books  many  in  number  and  in  name  that  have 
been  published  for  the  farmer,  then  vanish  and 
are  forgotten.  An  addition  of  manure,  however, 
to  our  present  stock  as  a  further  means  of  encreas- 
ing  fertility,  will  be  a  valuable  acquisition  ;  there 
will  ever  be  a  wide  difference  between  possible  and 
ideal  excellence — between  speaking  and  acting- - 
between  lecturing  in  the  closet  and  practising  in 
the  field,  and  such  lectures  and  speculations  can 
only  add  to  the  distrust  already  entertained  by  far- 
mers against  book-farming.  Means  of  improve- 
ment are  already  known  to  double  the  produce, 
and  with  profit  at  present  prices,  for  it  may  be 
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safely  assumed  that  a  full  third  of  our  population 
is  half  starved  ;  but  so  long  as  old  systems  must 
be  upheld,  and  prejudice  locks  out  all  improve- 
ments even  in  opposition  to  self-interest,  so  long 
must  improvements  be  retarded  and  knowledge 
be  rendered  useless. 

In  the  northern  counties  of  England  and  over 
the  whole  of  Scotland  there  has  prevailed  a  mode 
of  farming  called  the  convertible  or  alternate  sys- 
tem, from  the  regular  alternation  of  green  and 
grain  crops.  It  has  been  found  that  this  system 
pays  more  rent  than  any  yet  known  under  the 
disadvantages  of  lower  prices  and  an  ungenial 
climate.  Since  the  return  of  peace,  the  superiority 
has  been  more  marked,  no  complaints  having  been 
heard  from  that  country,  and  no  demand  for  com- 
mittees of  useless  inquiry.  In  attempting  to  ac- 
count for  the  superiority  of  this  system,  many 
curious  opinions  have  been  advanced,  and  from 
real  or  wilful  ignorance  of  the  true  cause,  most  of 
the  reasons  given  are  ludicrous  in  the  extreme. 
Mr.  Paulet  Scrope  and  others  have  attributed  it  to 
exemption  from  tithes  and  rates,  and  in  the  next 
sentence  they  reckon  all  direct  taxes  as  rent : 
thus  saving  any  person  the  trouble  of  refuting 
them.  The  writer  of  British  Husbandry  says  it 
is  owing  to  unlimited  capital  and  the  scientific 
education  of  the  farmers,  and  to  the  banishment 
of  prejudice:  he  acknowledges  the  superiority  of 
the  system,  and  then  recommends  another  by 
keeping  one-fifth  of  every  farm  in  grass,  thus  con- 
firming the  very  prejudice,  to  the  banishment  of 
which  he  attributes  the  introduction  of  a  better 
system  of  agriculture.  A  more  absurd  conclusion 
never  went  forth  to  the  world,  it  is  well  known 
that  England  is  much  the  richer  country,  and  en- 
joys many  and  great  local  advantages.  But  how 
the  convertible  farmers  were  able  to  divest  them- 
selves of  prejudices  in  old  times,  &c.,  upwards  of 
fifty  years  ago,  which  the  writer  and  others  are 
not  able  to  do  at  this  day,  he  has  either  neglected 
or  is  unable  to  inform  us.  A  prejudiced  man,  and 
a  writer  more  especially,  merely  shows  the  high 
privilege  of  reason  has  been  granted  them  in  vain. 
Mr.  Cayley  is  fully  assured  the  superiority  is 
owing  to  the  possession  of  one  pound  notes  in 
making  capital  more  plentiful  :  but  this  assump- 
tion is  completely  refuted  by  considering  that 
prices  are  lower  in  that  country,  and  that  the  pro- 
duce is  brought  to  England  and  fetches  higher 
prices  than  ean  be  got  at  home.  Mr.  Cayley 
should  remember  that  paper  notes  are  not  issued 
in  Scotland  on  the  same  flummery  system  as  in 
England  ;  there  is  capital  and  property  guaranteed 
by  charter  at  the  back  of  the  paper  note  to  pay  it 
in  gold  or  silver  on  demand.  Mr.  Gayford,  in 
West  Suff"olk,  has  gone  north  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  truth  of  the  report  well  known  forty 
years  ago,  and  it  appears  his  eyes  and  ears  have 
heen,  per  force,  undeceived.  He  acknowledges 
thesystem  is  superior,  and  to  account  for  the  su- 
periority he  has  imported  one  of  the  most  extra- 
vagant ideas  ever  entertained  by  a  human  being. 
He  says,  the  Scotch  farmers  before  sowing  a  field 
with  any  crop  send  a  portion  of  it  to  be  analyzed 
by  a  chemist  in  order  to  ascertain  if  it  contain  the 
four  gases  necessary  for  fertility.  But  he  has  not 
told  us  (hs  could  not  possibly  have  forgot  to  en- 
quire the  principal  thing  required  to  be  known) 
how  the  Scotch  farmer  supplies  the  gases  to  the 
land  if  the  chemist  report  to  him  that  the  gases 
are  partly  or  wholly  wanting.  If  the  means  of  sup- 
plying a  want  are  not  available,  the  knowledge  of 
such  want  is  useless.    A  long  and  intimate  know- 


ledge of  the  border  or  convertible  husbandry 
enables  me  to  assure  Mr.  Gayford  that  the  farmers 
know  nothing  of  gases  ;  a  Northumberland  farmer 
would  smile  with  contempt  at  the  idea  of  consult- 
ing a  chemist  if  his  land  were  fit  to  be  sown  with 
turnips,  barley,  or  oats  ;  when  the  season  arrives 
with  a  farmgr  who  has  got  200  acres  of  turnips  to 
sow,  there  is  no  time  to  think  of  chemists  and 
gases,  he  is  the  last  person  who  would  be  eon- 
suited,  and  never  at  all.  Com[j]ete  pulverization 
and  cleaning  of  the  land,  and  plentiful  manuring, 
and  thorough  draining  of  wet  land  is  the  only 
gas  they  know,  and  the  most  eifectual  ;  too  expen- 
sive we  are  told,  to  be  used  in  England,  and  there- 
fore must  be  wanting.  "  If  our  landowners,"  says 
Mr.  Gayford,  "  would  get  all  our  soils  analyzed, 
we  would  be  better  able  to  pay  them  their  rents." 
Now  if  a  correct  analysis  of  every  field  on  a  farm 
were  laid  before  the  farmer,  and  he  was  informed 
that  each  field  wanted  a  portion  of  the  gases  :  and 
if  the  chemist  recommend  draining,  cleaning,  and 
manuring,  these  means  have  been  known  long 
ago,  and  only  want  execution  ;  whatever  remedy 
the  chemist  suggested  would  be  rejected  on  the 
usual  score  of  expense  and  because  it  would  not 
pay.  Mr.  Gayford  has  not  informed  us  how  gases 
may  be  supplied  to  old  turf :  but  I  have  here  forgot 
that  it  never  needs  any  supply,  and  contains  in  itself 
some  hidden  source  of  lertility.  I  never  knew  a 
soil  analyzed  except  by  some  scientific  amateur  or 
gentleman  farmer,  and  that  only  discovered  facts 
already  known,  that  a  fertile  soil  contained  so 
many  ingredients,  a  middling  soil  another  portion, 
and  a  very  poor  soil  another;  and  to  deduce  a 
conclusion  that  such  portions  of  earths,  &c., 
seemed  necessary  to  fertility.  Not  an  acre  of  land 
ever  was  improved  by  the  suggestion  of  a  chemist; 
the  process  in  the  laboratory  is  much  too  refined 
for  the  operations  in  the  field,  and  many,  and  un- 
controllable causes  interfere  to  influence  the  re- 
sults. Mr.  Gayford's  opiidon  will  convey  to  the 
convertible  farmer  a  piece  of  information  he  never 
before  heard  of.  The  great  and  insuperable  ob- 
stacle to  any  improvements  in  England  is  the 
"  expence ;"  and  I  have  often  been  much  sur- 
prised that  in  the  richest  country  in  Europe  with 
excellent  soil,  climate,  and  manufactures,  and  in 
which  capital  is  so  ai)undant  for  other  improve- 
ments, a  few  shillings  to  improve  an  acre  of  land 
should  be  so  strictly  withheld.  Mr.  Finlayson, 
than  whom  there  was  no  better  judge  in  practical 
matters,  asserts  that  by  the  use  of  single  horse 
carts  alone,  a  saving  of  fifty  per  cent,  is  gained 
over  waggons:  andjt  can  be  shown  that  a  thresh- 
ing machine  and  the  requisite  buildings  are  cheaper 
than  timber  barns  at  the  first  outlay,  and  that  it 
threshes  the  crop  at  less  than  half  the  cost  of  flails. 
If  a  farmer  expend  51.  in  threshing  a  quarter  of 
wheat,  he  can  get  only  eight  bushels  of  grain ;  and 
since  means  are  known  of  producing  the  result  of 
threshing  a  quarter  of  wheat  at  half  the  cost 
usually  employed,  there  is  applied  a  useless  ex- 
pence  which  should  be  employed  in  the  increase 
of  produce.  It  maybe  held  as  a  leading  blunder 
in  any  art  to  bestow  labour  on  a  non-productive 
point,  the  great  desideratum  being  to  produce  a 
result  at  the  least  possible  cost.  The  two  horse 
system  is  applicable  to  nine-tenths  of  England,  and 
to  the  whole  of  Ireland.  In  the  most  fertile  dis- 
tricts in  England,  the  ploughing  is  frightful  to 
look  at ;  a  Scotch  ploughman  would  be  ashamed 
of  such  work  at  the  darkest  hour  of  midnight,  and 
any  attempt  to  do  better  are  too  expensive  and  will 
not  pay.     But  as  Mr.  Hillyard   observes,  if  good 
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farming  pays  Uttle,  bad  cultivation  must  pay  much 
less,    and    nothing    constitutes  a  better  mark  of 
slovenly  practice  than   bad   ploughing.     The  ob- 
jection   of  diminution   of  labour  by  machinery  is 
completely   refuted    by  comparing  two   farms  of 
equal  size,  say  300  acres,  and  it  will  be  found  that 
where  machinery  is  used  most  labour  is  employed, 
and  that   there    is  no  poor-house.     An   excellent 
featu;e  in  the  Scotch  system  lies  in  paying  the 
farm  labourers  mostly  in  kind,  and  in  loilging  them 
in  cottage-t  reckoned  part  of  the  buildings  neces- 
sary for  the  farm.     Though   the  construction  and 
accommodation  of  these  cottages  be  very  deficient 
yet  that  is  an  error  in  detail  not  in  the  principle 
which  is   one  of  the  best  yet  devised.     From  the 
above  details  and  others  of  a  similar  nature  in  the 
practice  of  the   farm,   the  convertible  farmer  de- 
rives the   advantage  of  less  cost  in  cultivation  as 
shewn  in  evidence  before  last  committee  ;  and  it  is 
certainly  very  remarkable  that  these  details  which 
constitute  the  item  of  Ilss  expetice,  are  dcLiied  in 
England  as  too  expensive,  and  can  pay  no  lent. 
A   threshing  machine  has  both  a  positive  and  ne- 
gative quality,  for  it  is  said  to  diminish  labour  and 
at  the  same  time    employs   too   many  hands   and 
causes  too  much   exfience.     The  preservation  of 
old  turf  is  so  sanctioned  by  piattice,  confiiined  by 
authority,  and   ri*  etted  by  power,  that  any  argu- 
ments, or  even  facts  against  it  are  wholly  uniivail- 
ing.     Nevertheless    1  never  hesitate  to  assert  that 
the  keeping   of  useless  leys   and  turfs,   the   want 
of  green  crops  for  winter  fooil,  and  the  consequent 
want  ot  manure  is  the  leading  blunder  in  the  pre- 
sent system  of  farming  in  England.     With  the  ex- 
ception of  watered  meadows  and  our  jirimest  pas- 
tures, old    turf  is  always  in  a  state  of  di  cay  ;  and 
exi)erience  has  long  since   proved  that   more   pro- 
fitable i)astures   may  he  got  by  alternation  on  all 
the  dififorert  fields  of  the  farm.     In  every  lease, 
however,  and  in  every  yearly  contract,  it   is  care- 
fully stipulated    to    preserve  old    turf;  from   the 
good  old  doctrine  that  when  a  systeu),  good  or  bad, 
is  once  established,  it  must  be  ni)hel(l.  I\luch  evil, 
we  are  told,   has  residted  from    breakinu-  up  leys 
and  turfs ;  but    that    has    arisen    entirely    from 
scourging  the  land  with  corn  crops,  and  the  want 
of  regular  alternation  of  gieen  crops  or  fallows,  and 
anything  in  the  shape  of  a  rotation.     Leases  have 
proved    very   tavourable   to    the   advancement  of 
agriculture ;  many  arguments  are    advanced  pro 
and  con,  but  it   is   contrary  to   human  nature  to 
supi)Ose  that  any  person  will   convert  his  capital 
into  perishable  stock,   and  use  it  on  the  property 
of  another  without  a  security  that  he  or  his  i)os- 
terity  have  a  prospect  of  reaping  the  profit.     The 
system  of  draining  introduced  into  Scotland  some 
years  ago,   and  proceeding  so  rapidly  must  he  re- 
garded as  the  greatest  improvement    of  modern 
times.     The  landlord  and  farmer  do  it  jointly  ;  but 
on  the  Duke  of  Portland's  estates  the  draining  is 
done  by  the  landlord,   the  tenant   performing  all 
the  carriage  and  paying  the  interest  of  the  money, 
6s.  on  the  average  expence  of  6i.  per  acre.     Here 
is  a  safe  investment  for  the  money,  the  expence 
repaid  in   twenty  years  regular  interest,   and  the 
land  improved  in  value  above  one-third.     Green 
crops  are  grown  in  great  abundance  after  draining 
where  no  attempts  could  be  made  before,  and  the 
farmers  allow  they  have  focr  crops  in  three  years, 
and  the  draining  pays  on  an   average  eight  per 
cent.     I    know    an    instance    of  a  wet  clay  soil 
almost  covered  with  rushes  being  drained  and  im- 
proved at  an  expense  of  151.  per  acre ;  the  green 
crops  were  so  productive  as  to  repay  the  expense 


in  one  year,  and  after  deducting  the  old  rent,  the 
improvement  pays  14  per  cent,  oii  the  outlay,  and 
the  cattle  ted  by  it  were  sent  to  Smithfield.  This 
statement  is  fatal  to  Mr.  Cayley's  one  pound  notes, 
and  I  can  assure  Mr.  Gayford  that  no  chemist  was 
employed  nor  any  applications  made  to  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  i'he  drains  are  from  20 
to  30  inches  deep,  and  at  distances  of  from  12  to 
20  feet,  sometimes  in  the  furrows  of  the  field,  or 
across,  or  obliquely,  as  the  descent  may  suit,  and 
sometimes  the  land  is  laid  flat.  Draining  to  he 
remunerative,  must  be  done  etfectually  ;  a  field 
cannot  be  drained  !iy  putting  a  drain  in  a  corner, 
one  heie  and  another  tliere ;  by  running  one 
across  the  field  and  another  diagonally  to  that,  it 
must  be  done  completely  or  not  at  all,  for  half 
measures  are  e\'er  useless.  If  any  person  were  to 
propose  to  expend  15/.,  or  even  5/.  on  an  acre  of 
laud  in  England,  he  w;iuld  be  stigmatized  as  a 
madman,  or  worse,  but  as  profits  are  in  a  direct 
ratio  to  labour  judiciously  expended,  the  person 
or  persons  who  expend  capital  mii^t  certainly  de- 
rive greater  profits  than  those  who  expend  none. 
The  convertibie  system  is  nothing  more  than  the 
application  of  crpital  and  labour  to  cultivation 
under  a  different  system  ;  and  the  difference  be- 
tween the  modes  of  agriculture,  practiced  in  North 
and  South  Britain,  lies  in  the  method  of  that  aj)- 
plication.  Under  the  con\eitible  S3'stem,  eveiy 
field  has  its  regular  alternate  shaie  of  cro[>ping 
and  manuring.  In  England  one  part  of  the  tarm 
is  kept  in  grass,  and  must  on  no  account  he 
jjloughed,  thii  otljci'  pays  best  by  being  ploughed 
and  cropped  ])erpetually.  The  one  farmer  drains 
wet  lands  and  adopts  every  improvement  any 
way  calculated  to  advance  his  purpose,  the  other 
rejects  any  alteration  on  certain  established  moiles 
of  proceeding  which  must  n;)t  l)e  altered  ;  the  one 
spares  neither  ]al)Our  nor  expense  in  increasing 
the  produce,  the  other  will  make  no  expenditure 
under  the  belief  that  any  other  mode  of  farming 
than  his  own  will  not  pay.  In  such  improvements, 
however,  the  land-owner  must  take  the  Irad, 
ha\  ing  both  the  means  and  the  power,  if  they  do 
not,  no  great  improvements  will  be  generally 
eflx^cted.  On  no  point  is  improvement  more  wanted 
than  in  the  plan  and  construction  of  farm  buildings, 
and  in  tlie  presei  vation  and  management  of  manure. 
Manufacturers  and  commercialists  calculate  pro- 
fits by  the  number  of  articles  they  can  sell ;  (aimers 
grow  a  certain  quantity  of  produce  i)y  certain 
means  of  cultixation,  and  then  apply  for  afactitioi^s 
value  to  be  imposed  u|ion  that  quantity,  i  here 
can  be  little  merit  in  gathering  a  quantity  of  pro- 
duce got  by  a  certain  process,  and  then  to  impose 
a  value  to  make  it  answer  a  certain  purpc^e,  the 
merit  lies  in  raising  produce  to  answer  the  pur- 
pose, for  the  profits  of  the  farmer  will  ever  depend 
upon  theni;mber  of  articles  he  can  bring  to  market 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  consumers.  \\'hen  the 
fanners  called  so  loudly  for  investigation,  they 
called  for  enquiry  into  their  own  prejudices  and 
apathy,  for  the  whole  evidence  rested  on  this  one 
point — that  those  farmers  who  improve  their  lands 
and  adopt  every  improvement  in  implements  and 
cropping,  are  doing  well  and  make  no  comjjlaint, 
and  that  those  who  are  wedded  to  their  old  habits 
and  reject  any  alteration  are  those  who  complain  ; 
and  merely  because  they  refuse  to  use  the  n:eans 
which  others  have  successfully  done  before  them. 
The  Cambridgeshire  farmers,  by  calling  for  high 
prices,  confess  their  inability  or  unwillingness  to 
increase  the  produce,  and  by  imposing  a  high  price 
on  an  article  above  what  it   will  bring  in  a  fair 
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competition  with  other  produce  is  charging  value 
of  the  consumer  for  a  quantity  of  produce  that 
does  not  exist.  There  can  be  no  merit,  as  I  ob- 
served  before,  in  ploughing,  sowing,  and  reaping 
a  quantity  by  a  certain  process,  skill  and  judg- 
ment are  shown  in  raising  quantity  to  meet  the 
demands  which  the  current  value  of  the  times  has 
fixed  on  the  land  in  rent  and  taxes.  So  long, 
however,  as  any  expenditure  is  so  strictly  pro- 
hibited, and  any  alteration  so  strictly  rejected, 
so  long  must  any  prospect  of  improvement  be 
distant  and  hopeless. 

In  some  observations  I  lately  made  on  manures, 
I  suggested  an  idea  I  have  long  entertained,  that 
manures  must  be  intimately  blended  with  the  soil, 
for  we  know  enough  of  the  nature  of  the  food  of 
plants,  to  suppose  that  it  must  be  in  a  state  of 
solution  and  of  most  minute  subdivision.  This 
idea  was  confirmed  in  1S?7,  wheti  in  order  to 
finish  the  dunging  of  a  wheat  fallow  field  in 
Northumberland,  I  laid  on  two  acres  on  one  side 
of  the  field,  a  quantity  of  very  rough  manure, 
almost  dry  straw  from  the  yards  in  the  end  of 
July.  It  was  so  unsightly  that  two  extra  plough- 
ings  and  harrowings  were  applied  to  cover  it  if 
possible.  When  seed  furrowed  in  October,  the 
dung  was  broken  down  and  finely  mixed  with  the 
soil,  the  braird  matted  thick  and  flat,  a  sure  sign 
of  prosperity,  and  the  superiority  of  the  crop  was 
distinctly  visible  from  the  dayof  brairding  to  that  of 
reaping.  To  lay  rough  unpiepared  dung  of  all  sorts 
on  grass  lands,  spread  it  evenly,  roll,  brush-harrow, 
atid  rake  off  the  rubbish,  is  now  acknowledged  by 
practice,  much  of  the  benefit  derived  arising 
from  the  warmer  temperature  produced  by  the 
covering.  But  to  lay  rough  dung,  fresh  from  the 
yards,  on  turnip  lands,  in  |)reparitig  manures  for 
which  so  much  labour  and  expense  are  incurred, 
will  seem  a  very  stiange  and  a  very  startling 
doctrine.  In  the  ca-e  of  a  clean  wheat  fallow  field, 
the  dung  may  be  applied  early,  and  there  is  season 
to  mix  it  well  by  plonghings  and  harrowings,  but 
in  the  case  of  turnip  lands  which  requires  early 
sowing,  and  also  several  cleanings  before  sowing, 
great  difficufty  occurs.  In  order  to  ascertain  if 
dung  laid  on  arable  land  in  an  unprejiared  state 
and  mixed  by  ploughing  and  harrowing,  will  pro- 
duce grepu  crops  equal  to  a  mass  of  dung  lying  in 
a  hill,  would  be  an  experiment  of  great  value  and 
imijortance,  for  if  experience  confirms  the  sug- 
gestion, it  would  be  an  improvement  of  the  right 
sort,  to  produce  a  result  at  less  cost.  My  own 
opinion  is,  that  for  small  seeds,  as  turnips  and 
ra[)e,  it  will  prove  superior  ;  for  potatoes,  cabbviges, 
and  beet,  which  would  seem  to  require  a  greater 
mass  of  food  to  rear  th^m,  it  may  appear  more 
doubtful,  but  even  in  this  latter  case  experience 
may  determine  otherwise,  the  fibres  and  rootlets 
seeking  food  in  all  directions.  These  crops  grow- 
ing on  stiflfer  lands  than  turnip,  might  have  the 
land  prepared  in  Autumn,  wliich  would  much 
forw-ird  the  Spring  operations,  and  enable  the 
farmer  to  plant  his  crops  earlier.  Much  loss  is 
often  sustained  from  late  planting,  arising  from 
dry  and  hot  seasons  injuring  the  plants  before 
they  have  attained  strength  to  resist  the  rays  of 
the  sun,  and  before  they  have  formed  a  shade  by 
their  leaves  to  protect  themselves  against  the  in- 
fluence of  that  scorching  element.  But  on  few 
farms  do  we  see  either  implements  or  sufficient 
strength  of  man  and  horse  to  do  justice  to  the 
farm  at  any  season.  Long  and  extensive  ex- 
perience has  fully  satisfied  me  that  a  farmer  may 
hiie  a  farm,  buy  all  the  implements,  and  stock,  and 


plough,  and  sow,  and  derive  but  little  benefit; 
but  that  unless  every  exertion  be  used  to  procure 
the  means  whence  produce  and  profit  flow,  the 
farmer  will  only  resemble  a  manufacturer  who 
erects  machinery  and  then  refuses  to  buy  the  raw 
material  to  keep  it  in  motion.  The  first  and  most 
indispensable  requisite  is,  to  fill  the  land  with 
manure  by  every  possible  means,  and  to  keep  it  in 
good  condition  by  judicious  cropping,  and  then 
profits  may  be  confidently  expected.  A  miller 
must  buy  the  quarter  of  wheat  before  he  can  reap 
the  profits  of  manufacturing  it,  in  like  manner  the 
farmer  must  procure  the  means  of  production,  or 
he  will  drudge  and  puddle  on  as  he  has  done  in 
confusion  worse  confounded.  The  Commissioners 
of  Enquiry  in  Ireland  always  make  the  wonderful 
discovery  that  the  land  is  rich  and  only  wants 
cultivation,  and  after  compiling  volumes  of  reports 
and  appendices,  and  describing  and  condemning 
the  present  system,  we  find  no  remedy  applied, 
and  matters  are  left  as  they  were.  1  he  jieoplc  are 
starving  in  a  rich  land  for  want  of  cultivation. 
Then  we  are  told  there  is  a  want  of  capital,  but  if 
theeaith  be  cultivated  it  will  produce  capital,  no 
capital  was  created  with  it,  but  has  flowed  from 
labour  and  industry.  But  the  important  question 
to  be  known,  why  the  land  is  not  cultivated,  and 
why,  when  a  system  of  agiiculture  trebly  piodu(» 
tive  is  known,  ami  is  not  introduced,  reniains  in 
respectful  silence  ;  the  Commissioners  being  un- 
able or  unwilling  to  inform  us.  Mr.  Blacker  has 
shewn  that  Irehuid  could  maintain  five  times  the 
j)resent  population — means  of  cultivation  are 
knov\n,  but  rendered  wholly  abortive  byignorance, 
prejudice,  aiul  power. 

The  latest  proposition  we  have  had  suggested 
for  the  advancement  of  agriculture,  is  the  forma- 
tioti  of  a  National  Agricnltuial  Institution,  on  the 
jjrinciple  of  the  Highland  Society  of  Scotland. 
Though  it  may  be  very  reasonably  supposed  that 
self  interest  would  induce  the  cultivation  of  any 
art  to  its  utmost  capability  — yet  it  has  been  found 
that  such  societies  have  been  eminen^ly  usef'id,  and 
none  more  so  thru  the  one  above  named.  It  may 
be  urged  thut  no  society  can  introduce  a  system 
en  any  extensive  basis  of  action — and  that  pro- 
prietois  and  individuals  can  by  their  own  exertions 
forv^ard  the  same  views  and  purposes.  If  Jand- 
ovvners  generally  would  follow  the  example  of  the 
Earl  of  Leicester,  and  which  they  may  all  do  in  a 
corresponding  degree,  the  art  of  agriculture,  and 
their  ov.'n  jir  ,perty  would  be  in  a  very  different 
situation.  The  Hi<ihland  Society  combines  the 
whole  energy  of  the  landed  inte'est  on  one  point, 
the  improvement  of  agriculture  in  all  its  branches; 
and  adjudges  premiums  to  competitors,  in  every 
department  of  the  business.  The  bare  act  of  dis- 
tributing i)re  niums  would,  of  itself,  eff.ct  little  ; 
but  it  Causes  an  intense  interest  to  be  taken  by 
gentlemen  and  farmers  all  oveMhe  country — good 
articles  are  introduced  and  will  always  bring-  their 
own  reward.  The  society  is  numerous,  and  its 
efforts  are  excellently  directed,  fur  no  sooner  is 
anything  new  discovered  than  it  is  immediately 
brought  to  the  test  of  experience  by  practical  men 
and  the  meiits  made  known.  Premiums  are  of- 
fered for  improvement  in  every  department — and 
the  reports  and  discoveries  are  published  quar- 
terly, and  thus  made  known  over  the  kingdom. 
The  most  formidable  antagonist  that  human  rea- 
son has  to  contend  with,  is  prejudice  and  pre- 
conceived opinions,  and  by  some  means  or  other 
farmers  have  got  more  than  their  due  share.  Ag- 
riculturists are,unfortunately, split  into  two  parties ; 
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the  writers  on  the  subj&ct  are  despised  as  vision- 
ary tlieorists  ;     the    others  are  purely  practical, 
despising  all  book  farming  as  sheer  nonsense,  and 
bigoted  and  prejudiced  to  an  extreme.     It  must  be 
confessed,  however,  that  many    foolish  specula- 
tions having  been  advanced  and  refuted  have  con- 
tribute(i|to  strengthen  and  confirm  theprcjudiceen- 
tertained  against  book-farming  knowledge,  arising 
from  want  of  as  much  practical  as  would  have  en- 
abled the  theorist  to  judge  of  the  practicability  of 
his  system.     If  the  vast  wealth  and  intelligence  of 
the   landed  interest  in  this  kingdom  be  concen- 
trated on  the  point,  combining  the  whole  pith  and 
energy  of  their  power  to  promote  the  object  in 
view — immense  andlastingbenefits  may  beexpect 
ed  to    result.      Isolated    attempts  may  do  some 
good,  an  individual  by  his  own  exertions  may  be- 
nefit himself,  and  others  may  slowly  copy  him  ; 
but  such  progress   of  improvement  must  be  very 
slow,  compared  with  the  advance  to  be  expected 
when  encouraged  and  directed   by  such  a  combi- 
nation of  wealth,  talent  and  influence.     The  for- 
mation of   such  a  society,  free   of  political  bias, 
must  be  hailed  as  an  indication  of  a  new  era  being 
about  to  commence  ;  the  names  of  the  noble  pro- 
jectors are  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  the  efforts 
of  the  society  will  be  properly  directed,  for  they 
not  only  speak  about  farming,  but  they  practice 
and  know  it  themselves.     I  have  often  been  sur- 
prised that  no  previous  teaching  is  reckoned  ne- 
cessary in  order  to  practice  farming — we  have  pro- 
fessors and  teachers  for  all  other  arts — even  the 
dead  languages  of  Greece  and  Rome  are  religiously 
attended  to  ;  v>'hile  the  most  necessary  of  all  arts, 
the  art  of  supplying  food  and  raiment  to  the  hu- 
man race,  which  the  rudest  savages  yet  discovered 
learn  to  practice  in  some  shape  in  order  to  satisfy 
the  cravings  of  nature,  and  to  aff"ord  protection 
against  the  fury  of  the  elements,  is  left  to  be  prac- 
tised by  blind  chance   as  undeserving  of  any  fur- 
ther notice.     The  state  of  agriculture  might  have 
been  long  ere  now  greatly  improved,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  unfortunate  prejudice  entertained  by 
its  professors  against  any  alteration  in  the  present 
system — any  attempts  being  generally  upset  by 
prejudice   and  overborne  by  clamour.     The  first 
thing  to  be  done  is  to  dispose  of  prejudice,  and  to 
create  a  conviction  that  improvement  is  wanted — 
for  without  such  a  conviction,  any  attempt  must 
be  abortive.     To  attain  this   object,  nothing  can 
be  better  calculated  than  the  society  now  in  con- 
templation.    Agriculture  might  also  be  placed  on 
the  level  of  other  arts,  by  having  regularly  edu- 
cated teachers  and  professors  ;    and  farms   con- 
ducted by  the  society  and  the  landowners  in  order 
to  show  every  modern  improvement,  and  on  every 
possible   variety   of    soil.      Such    establishments 
would  be  highly  useful  along  with  the  proposed 
society ;   for  all  that  can  be  done  in  such  cases  is 
to  recommend  in  writing,  and  show  by  example, 
and  I  have  no  doubt,  when  the  society  is  once  fairly 
formed,  such  suggestions  will  have  their  attention. 
Some  two  years  ago  a  central  society  was  formed 
for  the   advancement  of  the  agricultural  interest, 
by  concentrating   a  formidable  array  of  strength, 
and  thus  imposing  their  suggestions  on  the  legis- 
lature.    The  political   nature  of  the  deliberations 
of  this  society,  and  the  means  proposed  to  obtain 
their  objects,  have  completely  hindered  the  most 
influential  of  the  agricultural  body,  and  many  of 
the  most  sincere  well  wishers  to  agriculture,  from 
having  any  share  in  their  proceedings. 

The  name  of  the  Noble  President  implies  ex- 
trenn-^  opinions^  and  the  very  circumstance  of  pub« 


lishing  the  reports  and  deliberations  in  a  partisan 
newspaper,  shows   the  political  bias  that  is  mixed 
up  with  every  proceeding.  If  Rudkin's  machine  be 
so  successful  as  expected,  the  legislature  might  see 
fit  to  grant  relief  to  other  classes  as  well  as  to  the 
farmers;    and  by   holding  out  such  remedies,  the 
farmers  are  confirmed  in  all  their  old  notions.  Two 
new  kinds  of  manures  have  been  announced — but 
how  they  are  to  be  got  in  quantity,  we  are  not  in- 
formed ;    bulk  being  most  essentially  necessary  in 
manures,  so  as  to  add  to  the  staple  of  the  soil,  and 
I  have  always  understood  that  it  is  on  this  ground 
that  farm-yard  manure  beats  any  other  yet  brought 
into  competition  with  it.     Then  we  have  had  Mr. 
Surge's  lecture,  and  a  new  method  of  rearing  tur- 
nips, and  to  save  the  expence  of  hoeing  ;    and  if 
the  society  were  to  leave  no  other  memento  of  its 
existence,  the  name  must   be  long  remembei-ed — 
just  as  long  as  many  similar  boons  to  the  farmer  , 
they  vanish  and  are  forgotten.    The  society  pro- 
poses, "  with  the  force  of  incontrovertible  evi- 
dence to  operate  in  the  readiest  manner  on  the 
deliberations  of  the  legislature,"  and  the  Secretary 
has  lately  added,  "  to  encouragea  widely  extended 
and  remunerative  productiveness."      Now  a  most 
anomalous  circumstance  here  presents  itself,  land- 
owners,   agriculturists,    and  farmers,   forming   a 
society,  and  debating  in  London,  while  they  will 
not  stir  a  finger  or  expend  one  sixpence  in  im- 
provements at  home — while  their  lands  are  un- 
drained,    unmanured,  and  uncultivated,  they  are 
debating  on  the  currency  and  Rudkin's  machine. 
It  might  be  worth  while  to  inquire  if  the  society 
show  as  a  specimen  of  productiveness  a  piece  of 
old  turf    covered  with  weeds,  with  the  veto  at- 
tached, "  this  must  not  be  ploughed  or  denshired 
but  remain  as  it  is.''     Any  society  founded  on  any 
other  basis  than  improvements  in  the  art  ot  culti- 
vation will  not  be  attended  with  any  beneficial 
result ;    for  party  spirit  will  completely  mar  any 
such  attempts  ;  and  besides,  the  fair  protection  of 
all  classes  of  subjects  and  of  everybranch  of  industry 
and  commerce,  belongs  solely  and  exclusively  to 
the  deliberations  of   another  assembly.      If  any 
good  is  to  be  done,  therefore,  it  must  be  expected 
from  the  exertions  and  encouragement  of  a  so- 
ciety founded    on   a    liberal   and   comprehensive 
basis,  and  wholly  free  of  political  discussion. 

Though  a  warm  friend  to  science,  I  am  much 
inclined  to  agree  with  Mr.  Hillyard,  that  agricul- 
ture may  derive  but  little  benefit  from  chemistry. 
He  thinks  the  Highland  Society  is  the  nursery  of 
the  Scotch  farmers  ;  but  if  the  society  were  to  re- 
commend him  the  use  of  single  horse  carts,  I 
doubt  much  if  he  would  abandon  the  use  of  wag- 
gons, and  adopt  the  exclusive  use  of  carts,  though 
it  is  one  of  the  principal  points  of  the  superiority 
in  practice.  And  I  doubt  also  if  any  farmer  would 
adopt  the  use  of  machinery  in  threshing,  or  plough 
up  a  field  of  old  turf,  producing  mosses  and  weeds 
by  the  suggestions  of  any  society.  Such  is  the 
force  of  habit  and  prejudice  that  any  deviation 
from  the  present  established  practice  is  decried 
and  hunted  down — and  it  is  so  fortified  by  usage, 
and  riveted  by  power  that  a  long  time  will  be  re- 
quired in  inducing  any  alteration.  For  it  is  one  of 
the  great  misfortunes  of  mankind  that  authority 
is  generally  in  wisdom  one  entire  generation  be- 
hind those  who  are  less  employed  and  less  con- 
ceited. And  if  a  man  at  any  time  dares  to  deviate 
from  the  existing  team  horse  system,  he  is  forth- 
with thrust  into  the  mortar  of  bigotry  and  pounded 
as  long  as  prejudice,  envy,  and  jealousy  can  wield 
the  pestlec— Jsffi.  22,  1838.  J.  D. 
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NATIONAL  AGRICULTURAL 
INSTITUTION. 

We  devote  a  considerable  space  to  the  insertion 
of  letters  and  articles  upon  this  subject,  from 
various  sources,  deeming  it  to  be  the  most  in- 
teresting of  any  now  attracting  the  attention  of 
agriculturists.  The  benefits  which  are  likely  to 
arise  from  the  establishment  of  such  an  Institu- 
tion, and  the  probability  of  its  accomplishment, 
have  become  the  theme  of  general  discussion 
with  those  who  take  the  lead  amongst  the  Bri- 
tish landowners  and  farmers,  and  we  are  happy 
in  being  enabled  to  state  with  confidence  that  tlie 
proposition  has  already  met  tlie  decided  approba- 
tion of  many  influential  persons.  Such  an  Insti- 
tution, to  be  eftective,  should  be  taken  up  and 
carried  on  with  spirit  and  energy,  which  can  only 
be  attained  by  extensive  co-operation.  Every 
landowner  and  occupier  in  England  should  not 
only  feel,  but  prove,  that  he  has  an  interest  in  its 
establishment,  by  tendering  his  own  aid,  and  using 
his  influence  with  his  friends  and  neighbours. 

The  Highland  Society  has  just  announced  the 
amount  of  their  premiums  for  this  year,  1,751/. 
There  ought  to  be  no  difficuiiy  in  raising  three 
times  that  amount  in  England.  We  entertain  not 
the  slightest  doubt,  but  that  when  the  proposition 
shall  become  generally  known,  it  will  meet  with 
that  support  wiiich  the  importance  of  the  subject 
demands. 


BRITISH     AGRICULTURAL    INSTI- 
TUTION. 

(from  the  globe.) 

It  has  long  been  matter  of  surprise  that,  whilst  the 
benefits  which  agriculture  has  derived  in  Scotland  from 
the  Highland  Agricultural  Society  are  fully  acknow- 
ledged, no  similar  institution  should  have  been 
established  in  England.  We  are  now,  however,  enabled 
to  announce  that  such  steps  have  been  taken  as  will 
ensure  this  desirable  object,  if  the  promoters  meet  with 
that  encouragement  which  all  should  zealously  give  who 
are  desirous  of  advancing  agriculture  upon  sound 
principles,  namely,  by  improving  the  system  and  lessen- 
ing the  expenses  of  cultivation.  At  the  dinner  of  the 
Smithfield  Club  on  the  llth  inst.,  the  noble  president, 
Earl  Spencer,  adverted  to  the  advantages  which  the 
Scotch  agriculturists  had  experienced  from  the  judi- 
cious exertions  of  the  Highland  Society,  and  stated  that 
he  sav/  no  reason  why  a  similar  society  should  not  be 
established  in  England,  to  the  formation  of  which  he 
would  willingly  lend  his  assistance,  upon  one  condition, 
without  which  he  considered  no  good  results  ceuld  he 
expected,  and  which  was,  the  entire  exclusion  of  politics. 
This  announcement  was  received  with  loud  marks  of 
approbation  by  nearly  300  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
interested  in  agriculture  there  assembled.  The  Duke 
of  Richmond,  having  occasion  shortly  after  to  ad- 
dress the  c'ub,  expressed  his  full  concurrence  in  the 
remarks  made  by  Earl  Spencer,  and  stated  "that, 
being  himself  a  member  of  the  Highland  Society,  he 
could  bear  testimony  from  his  own  previous  knowledge 
to  the  great  improvement  which  had  been  effected,  not 
only  in  Scotland,  but  throughout  the  United  Kingdom, 
by  the  collection  and  diffusion  of  information  upon  agri- 
cultural matters,  through  the  instrumentality  of  that 
society.  He  was  a  member  of  several  agricultural 
societies,  and  being  convinced  of  the  good  results  which 
arose  from  them,  he  would  most  willingly  do  everything 
la  his  pswer  to  assist  the  noble  presideHt  in  establishing 


such  a  society."  The  readiness  evinced  by  thvj  Duke  of 
Richmond  to  promote  the  object,  and  the  sense  of  its 
importance  entertained  by  the  persons  present,  were 
manifested  by  the  loud  cheers  with  which  this  announce- 
ment was  received. 

Mr.  Handley,  one  of  the  members  for  Lincolnshire, 
whose  zeal  in  promoting-  the  improvement  of  agricul- 
ture is  well  known  and  appreciated,  expressed  his  grati- 
fication at  finding  an  object  which  he  had  long  at  heart 
taken  up  by  the  two  noble  lords,  and  promised  his  most 
zealous  co-operation. 

The  Earl  of  Scarborough,  Lord  Maidstone,  Lord  W. 
Lennox,  R.  J.  Eaton,  Esq.,  M.P.;  C.  Hillyard,  Esq., 
President  of  the  Northamptonshire  Farming  Society, 
and  several  other  influential  agriculturists  present  ex- 
pressed their  determination  to  assist  in  the  formation  of 
the  society. 

We  understand  that  in  addition  to  oflTering  premiums 
for  the  objects  to  which  agricultural  societies  generally 
direct  their  attention,  it  is  intended  to  have  corres- 
pondents in  many  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
upon  the  continent,  and  to  open  communication  with 
the  agricultural  institutions,  colleges,  and  schools,  of 
which  there  are  many  in  Europe,  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining early  information  of  agricultural  improvements 
of  every  kind.  Improvements  in  agricultural  imple- 
ments of  every  description,  and  the  adoption  of  those 
most  approved,  will  be  especially  encouraged.  Arrange- 
ments will  be  made  for  carrying  on  regular  and  sys- 
tematic experiments  upon  the  application  of  chemistry 
to  agriculture,  from  which  such  important  results  are 
anticipated  as  have  led  many  persons,  and  amongst 
them  Earl  Spencer,  to  declare  his  opinion  that  "  agricul- 
ture is  as  yet  but  in  its  infancy."  In  sliort,  it  appears  to 
be  intended  to  estabhsh  an  agricultural  institution  em- 
bracing every  department  in  which  practical  agriculture 
can  be  improved.  France  has  anticipated  us  in  the 
establishment  of  a  society  of  this  description,  and  we 
trust  the  landed  interest  in  this  country  will,  in  the  case 
of  this  society,  follow  the  advice  given  to  the  waggoner 
in  the  fable,  to  "  cease  to  call  upon  Jupiter,  and  put 
their  own  shoulders  lo  the  wheel,"  and  thus  extricate 
agriculture  from  the  swamp  in  which  it  has  for  some 
time  been  stuck. 


NATIONAL     AGRICULTURAL    INSTI- 
TUTION. 

('from    the    LINCOLN   CHRONICLE.^ 

We  have  been  requested  to  direct  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  a  proposal,  which  was  made  by  Earl  Spen- 
cer, the  Duke  of  Richmond,  and  other  leading  agri- 
culturists, at  the  Smithfield  Annual  Dinner,  on  the  llth 
inst. — for  the  formation  of  an  institution  in  England, 
similar  to  the  Highland  Society  of  Scotland.  It  is 
quite  unnecessary  for  us  to  repeat  here,  what  we  have 
so  often  urged,  of  the  utility,  the  value,  the  benefit  of 
not  only  forming  Societies  in  local  spots,  but  of  com- 
municating one  with  another  ;  we  have  even  shown — 
by  deeds  as  well  as  words^and  by  our  anxiety  to  pre- 
sent our  readers  with  the  fullest  reports  of  the  sayings 
and  doings  at  these  Anniversaries — our  conviction  of 
their  vital  importance.  The  time  may  come,  thanks  to 
mis-government,  when  Britain,  isolated  and  single- 
handed,  will  be  thrown  upon  her  own  resources  ;  under 
this  idea,  we  have  ever,  (in  conjunction  with  politics,) 
opposed  the  unfair  competition  of  the  foreign  with  the 
British  market,  and  (abstract  from  politics,)  the  fos- 
tering of  improvement  and  emulation  among  that  valu- 
able class,  the  agriculturists.  We  are  decidedly  of  opi- 
nioa,  that  a  central  institution,  as  proposed,  will  greatly 
assist  this  important  end,  because  it  will  provide  a  more 
effectual  general  means  of  impardng  the  results  of  in- 
dividual experience  ;  aiid  we  are  delighted  to  see  that 
the  plan  has  met  with  the  instant  and  strenuous  sup- 
port of  some  of  the  leading  patrons  of  this  department 
of  the  national  wealth  ;  Lord  M.4idstone,  Earl  Scar* 
borough.  Lord  William  Lennox,  Mr.  Handley^ 
Mr.  Eaton,  and  others,  having^  instantly  expresEe<J 
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their  determined  and  active  co-operation  with  the  sen- 
tinients  of  the  noble  proposer.  There  was  one  proviso 
insisted  upon,  however,  the  necessity  for  which  we  can- 
not too  strong'Iy  urg'e — that  neither  politics,  nor  any 
matter  which  may  become  the  subject  of  legislative 
enactments,  shall  be  introduced  in  the  proposed  society. 
At  most  of  the  County  associations,  this  rule  is  under- 
stood, but  we  fear  not  always  held  inviolate  ;  and  the 
consequence  is,  that  many  agriculturists  become  dis- 
gusted, and  decline  attending-.  An  Agricultural  Meet- 
ing is  certainly  not  the  place  for  an  electioneering  can- 
vass—nor should  the  name  of  "  the  farmer's  friend  "  be 
assumed  only  as  a  claptrap  to  gain  the  affections  of  this 
class  of  electors.  We  wish  the  projected  central  insti- 
tution, however,  every  success,  because  we  feel  con- 
vinced that  it  will  deserve  it. 


NATIONAL    INSTITUTION    FOR   THE 
PROMOTION  OF  AGRICULURE. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF   THE  MARK    LANE  EXPRESS. 

Sir, — Every  friend  of  agriculture  will  join  me  in 
congratulating  you,  on  the  prospects  there  are  of  the 
formation  of  that  much  wanted  institution,  a  society 
for  the  promotion  of  practical  agriculture  in  all  its 
branches,  and  seeing  you  have  for  some  time  urged  the 
necessity  of  the  measure,  the  agriculturists  are  indebt- 
ed to  you  in  no  small  degree. 

It  strikes  me,  the  object  of  the  proposed  institution 
differs  materially  from  that  of  the  Central  Agricultural 
Society,  in  as  much  as  it  will  exclude  all  questions  of  a 
political  nature,  and  direct  its  attention  to  : — 1.  The 
encouragement  of  agricultural  Literature  by  offering 
prizes  for  essays,  reports,  &c.,  and  publishing  its  tran- 
sactions. II.  Premiums  for  neiv  inventions,  likely  to 
be  serviceable  to  agriculture ;  models  of  which  to  be 
kept  in  a  public  museum,  and  III — The  encouragement 
of  superior  breeds  of  stock — not  the  over  fed,  expensive 
and  useless  monsters  we  so  often  see  exhibited — but 
animals  really  most  profitable  per  acre  !  These  prin- 
ciples being  constantly  kept  in  view  by  the  society,  we 
shall  soon  see  that  its  manifest  utility,  will  not  only 
secure  it  the  support  of  the  friends  of  agriculture 
throughout  the  country,  but  will  render  it  an  institu- 
tion of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  farming  body  at  large. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  in  Yorkshire, we  approve  of 
this  object — our  recently  formed  society,  already  pos- 
sessing annual  subscriptions  to  the  amount  of  229^., 
and  donations  to  525Z. ;  its  premiums  are  offered  for 
"  draining,  new  implements,  new  roots,  and  seeds, 
layingi  arable  land,  road  making,  insects  noxious  to 
agriculture  ;"  a-s  well  as  for  live  stock,  and  so  far  from 
being  jealous  of  our  neighbours,  I  trust  we  shall  be 
glad  to  fall  in  with  their  plans,  and  work  together. 

Let  me  exhort  the  agriculturists  in  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom  to  aid  the  great  work,  and  follow  in  the  train 
of  those  excellent  men,  who  have  promised  their  aid, 
and  thus  endeavour  to  make  it  indeed  a  National  In- 
stitution, Yours,  obediently, 

Yorkshire,  Dec.  26, 1837.  W.  E,  M. 


NATIONAL    AGRICULTURAL    INSTI- 
TUTION. 

We  give,  in  another  column,  an  extract  from  the 
Farmer's  Magazine  for  the  present  month  upon  the 
subject  of  the  contemplated  association  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  agriculture.  We  are  happy  to  state 
that  there  is  now  as  little  doubt  of  such  an  association 
being  successfully  established,  as  there  can  be  of  the 
great  benefits  that  will  result  from  it.  Even  sup- 
posing that  Earl  Spencer's  expectation  of  seeing  the 
practice  of  agriculture  enlightened  and  improved, 
by  the  application  to  it  of  the  sciences  of  chemistry 
and  botany  should  be  partially  disappointed,  yet  the 
existence  of  a  society,  through  which  the  enterpris- 


ing farmers  of  England  may  communicate  to  each 
other  the  results  of  their  individual  experience,  will 
be  of  incalculable  advantage,  for  the  general  im- 
provement of  agriculture  throughout  the  kingdom. 
It  will  be  the  means  of  embodying  the  information 
of  all,  for  the  benefit  of  each.  The  agricultural 
knowledge  which  now  lies  scattered  in  scraps  over 
the  country,  will  be  gathered  together,  as  it  were  in 
one  volume,  for  the  perusal  and  instruction  of  all 
who  desire  to  benefit  by  the  discoveries  of  others, 
ludeed,  in  visiting  the  several  agricultural  districts 
of  England,  we  have  constantly  been  surprised  at 
the  ignorance  which  all  of  them  have  hitherto  dis- 
played, of  the  improvements  made,  the  errors  cor- 
rected, and  the  prejudices  removed,  in  every  quarter 
but  their  own.  This  has  arisen  from  the  want  of 
some  efficient  organ  of  correspondence  ;  and  we 
repeat,  that  the  association  in  view,  if  it  supplied  no 
other  desideratum  than  this,  would  do  a  service  to 
agriculture  which  the  m©st  sanguine  can  hardly  cal- 
culate too  high.  But  when  we  remember  that  the  whole 
process  of  vegetable  production  is  nothing  but  a  suc- 
cession of  chemical  changes  ;  and  that  the  virtues  and 
the  habitsof  the  vegetable  world  are  only  to  be  detected 
by  botanical  research,  we  confess  that  we  see  in  the 
establishment  of  the  association,  a  new  era  in  the 
history  of  agriculture — we  see  it,  (as  Lord  Spencer 
beautifully  expressed  himself,)  emerging  from  its 
infancy,  and  first  beginning  to  understand,  and  to 
use  those  instruments  and  appliances,  by  which  the 
physical  man,  as  he  progresses,  in  vigour  and  in- 
tellect, learns  to  facilitate  his  own  labours,  and 
assist  the  operations  of  nature.  Why  should  not  the 
farmer  study  the  varieties  of  the  several  species  of  a 
grain,  and  the  adaptation  of  particular  soils,  as  well 
and  as  successfully  as  the  horticultui-ist? 

Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  though  perhaps  rather  fan- 
ciful in  his  way,  saw  clearly  what  might  be  done  by 
chemistry  to  agriculture,  when  aided  by  practical 
observation.  "  For  the  uses  and  comforts  of  life," 
he  was  wont  to  say,  "  chemisti-y  may  be  more  bene- 
ficially employed  upon  a  dunghill  than  upon  a  gal- 
vanic battery."  We  remember  a  eonrersation  we 
had  wita  hirn  when  at  school,  and  as  the  anecdote 
and  illustration  are  apt  to  the  pur[iose,  we  will  give 
it,  as  nearly  as  we  can,  verbatim.  "You  will  allow," 
we  observed  in  prosecution  of  an  argument  in  which 
he  playfully  indulged  us,  "  you  will  allow  that  the 
schools  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  were  at  least  en- 
quirers after  the  truth  1"  "  Yes,"  he  replied,  "  but 
in  a  wron»'  direction.  I  am  rather  inclined  to  think 
that  old  JEsop  was  the  only  good  chemist  of  the  an- 
cients." "  How  so?"  was  the  natural  query. 
"  Why,"  said  he,  "  you  remember  the  fable  of  the 
cock  who  found  diamonds  under  the  dunghill  with- 
out knowing  their  value.  I  suspect  he  intended  to 
satirise  the  farmers  of  his  day  in  the  person  of  that 
stupid  bird ;  for  it  is  in  the  dunghill  that  the 
farmers  would  find  wealth  more  than  the  mines  of 
Golcondacould  supply,  did  hebutknow  the  precious 
store  when  he  saw  it.  Chemistry  alone  can  initiate 
him  in  the  art  of  detecting  it." 

While  on  this  subject  we  will  hazard  a  sug- 
gestion which  has  been  made  to  us  by  one  of  our 
zealous  and  scientific  agriculturists.  It  is,  that  it 
may  perhaps  be  found  advantageous  not  to  bold  the 
yearly  meetings  of  the  association  always  in  London, 
but  periedically  at  other  conveniently  situated 
places,  such  as  Northampton,  York,  &c.  The  British 
Association  for  the  advancement  of  science  have 
found  this  plan  to  work  very  admirably,  and  (not 
presuming  that  there  may  be  no  obstacles  to  it  in  the 
present  case,)  it  is  at  least  worthy  of  consideration.— 
London  Paper', 
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THE    PROPOSED    NATIONAL    INSTI- 
TUTION. 

Sir, — 'I'be  object  you  have  in  view  I  consider  of 
such  importance,  that  I  shall  experience  sincere 
])leasu"e  in  learingof  it  being-  carried  into  execution. 
In  such  a  nation  -.is  England,  a  national  agricultural 
society  would  contribute  more  to  general  prosperity 
than  any  institution  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  It 
will  tend  to  unite  intt>  a  firm  chain,  the  different 
links  of  local  establishments.  We  are  now  looking 
forwards,  from  railroad  arrangements,  to  such  an  in- 
crease of  commercial  and  agricultural  intercourse, 
as  to  enable  every  person  to  receive  the  reward  of 
his  industry,  and  a  more  equal  distribution  of  comfort 
and  happiness.  In  remote  villages  in  Wales,  in 
Scotland,  and  particularly  in  Ireland,  have  agricul- 
tural improvements  made  slow  progress.  We  look 
forward  to  the  period  arriving  wiien  every  inhabi- 
tant of  the  British  Dominions  may  compete  with  his 
fellow  countrymen,  and  be  equally  enabled  to  bring 
bis  produce  into  a  remunerating  market.  Such  are 
the  expected  results  that  must  arise  by  a  quick  and 
cheiip  communication  to  all  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  These  branches,  racliati.ig  in  all  direc- 
tions, require  a  concentrating  focus  to  reflect  with 
equal  energy,  and  thus  double  the  advantiiges  ac- 
quiied.  The  national  institution  proposed  in  your 
journal  would,  in  my  opinion,  constitute  this  impor- 
tant object,  by  uniting  into  one  point  the  results  of 
the  Empire. 

AU  the  advantages  from  any  local  culture  would 
thus  be  generally  known,  and  the  probable  benefits  to 
be  derived  from  its  introduction  into  other  districts 
■would,  by  the  establishment  of  good  principles,  be 
ascertained. 

Partial  as  I  am  to  chemical  pursuits,  and 
having  for  more  than  twenty  years  held  the 
situation  of  honorary  Professor  to  the  Bath  and 
"West  of  England  Society,  I  have  the  greatest 
pleasure  in  stating,  from  the  very  interesting  ex- 
periments lately  made  at  Geneva,  where  I  had  a 
cottage  on  the  borders  of  its  beautiful  lake,  that  the 
science  of  chemistry  may  be  most  advantageously 
employed  in  the  extension  of  agricultural  know- 
ledge. It  has  been  considered  by  many  j)rofessionaI 
gentleinen  that  chemical  investigations  cannot  be 
satisfactorily  employed  iu  the  explanation  of  any 
phenomena  resulting  from  the  agency  of  life  ;  it  is 
universally  admitted  that  every  species  of  organic 
matter,  whether  vegetable  or  animal,  acts  by  laws 
unknown  to  the  chemist ;  he  confines  his  attention 
to  the  product,  where  the  operations  ef  the  vital 
principle  have  terminated.  By  what  process  the 
gastric  fluid  is  produced  eludes  all  enquiries — when 
the  secretion  has  been  effected — when  in  one  portieii 
of  the  storaachj  and  in  ruminating  animals  the  two 
first  stomachs,  only  sub  carbonate  of  soda  is  found, 
and  in  another  portion  of  the  stomach,  or  the  fourth 
of  ruminating  animals,  only  the  hydrochloric  acid 
appears  ;  then  the  future  changes  are  explanatory  on 
chemical  principles :  the  alkali  is  the  natural  sol- 
vent of  almost  the  only  nutritious  principle,  viz: 
albumen,  in  both  animal  and  vegetable  matter,  and 
the  acid  answers  a  subsequent  important  chemical 
change,  I  avail  myself  of  slightly  noticing  that  with 
respect  to  agriculture,  nothing  ought  to  be  admitted 
as  a  manure  unless  it  possesses  the  recrement  of 
animal  or  vegetable  matter,  that  (mre  earths  do  not 
appear  to  enter  into  the  composition  of  a  veoetable, 
they  principally  act  mechanically,  as  the  earths  pos- 
sess differtnt  retentive  powers  for  water ;  in  all 
chemical  examinations  of  the  soil,  this  constitutes 
an  important  part,  and  is  materially  influenced  by 


meteorological  causes.  The  Swiss  botanists  have 
taught  us  how  much  may  be  done  with  respect  to 
rotation  of  crops.  To  what  a  small  portion  of  this 
country  are  these  discoveries  known  ;  I  contemplate 
great  results  from  the  formation  of  an  agricultural 
institution,  having  for  its  object  the  collectien  and 
speedy  diffusion  of  agricultural  knovvledge.  If  I 
may  be  permitteil  to  compare  it  in  principle  to  the 
creation  so  beautifully  described  in  the  first  chapter 
of  Genesis,  that  on  the  first  day  the  principle  of 
light  was  detached  from  the  chaotic  mass,  and  on  the 
fourth  the  brilliant  luminary  the  sun  was  destined 
for  its  regulation  ;  so  agricultural  materials  exist, 
ready  to  be  brought  into  productive  action  by  the 
agency  of  an  ably  conducted  national  institution. 
Your's  sincerely, 
Bath,  Jan.  3,  1837.  C.  WILKINSON. 


THE  PROPOSED  AGRICULTURAL 
INSTITUTION,  AND  THE  CENTRAL 
SOCIETY. 

Sir, — It  is  impossible  to  be  an  uninterested  ob- 
server of  the  correspondence  and  articles  which  have 
appeared  in  your  Journal,  relative  to  the  proposed 
National  Institution  of  Agriculture,  since  it  was 
mooted  by  Earl  S,'encer  and  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 
at  the  Smithfield  Club  dinner.  The  arguments  (or 
and  against  the  project,  you  have  very  faithfully  laid 
before  the  public,  and  a  few  more  weeks  will  decide 
whether  we  shidl  have  the  Instiution  formed  or  not. 
On  one  subject  however,  all  seem  ta  agree,  and  all 
must  agree — the  utility — nay  the  necessity,  of  doing- 
something  more  than  has  already  been  done,  to  en- 
courage agricultural  improvements.  The  question 
however  is,  whether  a  new  society  shall  be  organized, 
or  whether  the  society  at  present  formed,  is  s-uffi- 
cisnt  to  meet  the  wants  ef  the  agricultural  world. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  persons  Sir,  who  think  that 
the  agricultuial  body  will  do  best  by  maintaining 
silence  on  every  subject,  affecting  their  interest 
which  may  be  brought  before  the  legislature  ;  nei- 
ther do  1  think  that  the  organization  of  a  body  so 
isolated  as  the  farmers,  is  either  uncalled  for,  or  use- 
less, and  farther  still,  am  I  from  deprecating  all  cen- 
tralization of  the  political  influence  of  the  agricul- 
tural classes. 

'J'hese  remarks  made,  it  will  be  seen  I  have  no  an- 
tipathy to  the  Central  Agricultural  Society—  indeed 
I  belong  to  a  society  which  subscribes  to  it,  and 
therefore  msiy  be  said  to  be  in  connexion  with  it ;  my 
mind  certainly  is  not  made  up  as  to  some  of  the  ques- 
tions it  has  entertained — the  currency  for  instance — 
but  I  think  it  is  highly  important,  that  there  should 
be  some  uniting  centre  to  cement  the  scattered  asso- 
ciations formed  for  political  objects.  But  Sir,  useful 
as  the  Central  Society  may  be,  it  is  not  the  only  one 
wanted  to  meet  the  exigency  of  the  piesent  state  of 
ao-ricultural  competition.  We  want  one  which  will 
encourage  the  science  and  practice  of  agriculture — 
some  one  in  which  men  of  all  opinions  can  unite,  to 
aim  at  raising-  the  largest  possible  amount  of  agri- 
cultural produce,  at  the  smallest  ])ossible  espence. 

I  conceive  these  objects  are  quite  distinct — that 
they  have  no  connexion  with  each  other,  and  that 
any  attempt  to  unite  them  will  soon  appear  an  im- 
practicable delusion;  and  how  the  existence  of  two 
societies  can  divide  the  agricultural  body  I  cannot 
imagine,  seeing  their  objects,  opprations,  and  eb-d- 
racter,  are  as  different  as  if  they  operated  upon  two 
distinct  classes  of  the  community. 

For  instance  Trades'  Unions  are  established  by 
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the  operative  classes,  and  I  offer  no  opinion  on  the 
utility  of  these  combinations  ;  but  who  ever  heard 
the  terrorists  object  to  Mechanic's  Institutes,  on  the 
ground  that  they  would  divide  the  attention  of  the 
operatives.     The  case  is  parallel ! 

But  Sir,  the  question  arises,  does  the  Central  So- 
ciety comprehend  both  these  objects  !  I  reply  it  can' 
not,  such  a  supposition  is  too  chimerical  even  to  be 
entertained  for  one  moment.  And  while  it  is  far  from 
my  wish  to  disparage  that  society,  I  must  say  it  evi- 
dentltf  does  not.  Where  are  its  Prize  Essays — its 
Report  of  Management — its  treaties  on  practical  and 
scientific  husbandry^  or  its  correspondence?  Where 
its  agricultural  implements,  its  new  and  valuable 
seeds  and  roots'!  Where  its  exhibitions  of  stock  > 
If  it  had  aimed  at  these  obsects,  why  not  have  made 
a  commencement?  Why  not  offer  at  least  one  pre- 
mium in  each  branch  of  competition — if  it  were  but 
nominal  ? 

They  speak  of  Rudkins's  invention,  and  Kimber- 
ley's  manure — let  them  have  all  the  credit  but  what 
I  repeat  have  they  done  to  collect  and  diffuse  agri- 
cultural information — where  are  the  transactions  tbat 
we  may  judge  whether  it  has  acted  upon  a  principle 
which  its  friends  profess  it  to  embrace  ? 

1  trust  that  the  proposed  society  will  be  formed, 
and  well  supi)orted  by  the  friends  of  agriculture, 
and  let  the  Central  Society  Cv)ntinue  its  labours,  and 
not  divert  its  attention  from  the  exclusive  object  for 
which  it  was  formed. 

Yours,  obediently,  CERES. 


highly  respectable  and  scientific,  as  well  as  practical 
men,  who  have  already  testified  their  approval  of  the 
object  of  the  proposed  institution  ;  and  before  the  ulti- 
mate arrang-ements  are  made,  its  friends  aie  anxious  to 
see  how  the  plan  is  received  by  the  agricultural  world. 

I  trust  they  will  echo  from  one  corner  of  the  land  the 
feeling  which  pervaded  the  Smithfield  Club  dinner,  and 
that  the  institution  will  be  established  under  the  most 
favourable  auspices.  W.  E.  N. 


NATIONAL   INSTITUTION    OF    AGRI- 
CULTURE. 

TO   THE   EDITOR   OF  THE   YORK    CHRONICLE. 

Sir, — The  present  is  a  critical  period  in  the  annals  of 
agricultural  competition.  The  evidence  taken  before 
the  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  agricultural 
distress,  established  the  fact,  that  the  Scotch  agricultu- 
rists are  far  before  the  English  in  thair  operations,  and 
the  i^cientificand  economical  management  of  their  soils  ; 
and  the  enquiring  observer  at  once  reverts  to  the  ques- 
tion, how  was  this  effected?  Without  difficulty  it  can 
be  referred  to  the  stimulus  given  to  enterprise,  activity, 
and  enlightened  management,  by  the  operations  of  the 
Highland  Society  of  Scotland. 

The  feeHng  of  the  importance  of  collecting  and  dif- 
fusing agricultural  information,  is  rapidly  spreading, 
and  an  institution  has  been  organised  in  France,  having 
for  its  object  the  improvement  of  agriculture,  which  is 
supported  by  the  national  funds.  The  time,  therefore, 
is  come  wlien  the  English  agriculturists  should  unite, 
and  form  a  jVational  Seciety,  which,  by  its  essays,  re- 
ports, correspondence,  and  premiums,  would  keep  alive 
an  active  spirit  ot  competition  and  improvement  in  all 
the  classes  interested  in  the  soil,  from  the  day-labourer 
to  the  extensive  landowner. 

'J'lie  subject  has  been  mooted  at  the  Smithfield  Club 
dinner,  held  last  month,  by  Earl  Spencer,  and  supported 
by  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  and  other  celebrated  friends 
of  agriculture,  and  received  by  all  present  with  the 
warmest  expressions  of  approval.  The  intention  is,  that 
the  society  shall  exclude  all  political  discussions  from  its 
meetings,  and  direct  its  attention  to  practical  agriculture 
only,  and  in  general  follow  the  comprehensive,  liberal, 
and  intelligent  plan  of  the  Highland  Society.  Thus,  if 
thr  se  persons,  standing  high  in  intelligence,  in  practical 
attainments,  and  in  warm  attachment  to  the  farming  in- 
terest, are  supported  by  the  friends  of  agricultural  im- 
provement throughout  the  country,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  its  giving  an  impulse  to  the  applicjition  of 
science  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  which  will  raise  it 
far  above  its  present  character. 

The  writer  of  this  has  been  favoyred  T^-ith  a  list  c-f  tl??. 


PROPOSED    AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

[An  answer  to  this  letter,  by  a  person  who  sub- 
scribes himself  "  Cultivator/'  follows  next  in 
order.— Ed.  F.  M.] 

(to    the   EDI'lOR    OF    THE    MORNING    CHRONICLE.) 

Sir, — Having  read  this  day  an  article  in  your  paper 
relative  to  Earl  Spencer's  proposal  at  the  Smithfield 
Cattle  Club  dinner,  for  forming  an  Agricultural  Insti- 
tution on  the  principle  of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural 
Society,  I  take  the  liberty  to  request  the  insertion  of  the 
following  remarks,  as  there  can  be  but  one  opinion  that 
any  divison  of  the  agricultural  body  would  lend  to  in- 
calculable mischief,  while  the  more  perfect  concentra- 
tion of  that  interest  would  benefit  the  whole  community. 

The  principle  of  centralizing  the  local  agricultural 
associations  in  the  metropolis  has  been  successfully  acted 
upon  for  more  than  two  years  past  by  the  Central  So- 
ciety, and  ihe  good  effects  of  that  success,  though  not 
generally  known,  may  probably  have  suggested  to  Earl 
Spiincer  and  the  300  noblemen  and  gentlemen  at  the 
Smithfield  Cattle  Club  dinner  the  utility  of  still  further 
extending  the  principle,  to  benefit  equally  the  whole  of 
the  agricultural  classes  in  the  United  Kingdom,  In  a 
word,  the  chief  object  of  the  Central  Society  is,  to 
effect  the  cordial  co-operation  of  all  parties  for  the 
general  good  of  agriculture  and  the  nation  at  large,  by 
those  measures  only  which  are  best  calculated  to  insure 
unity  of  purpose  and  action,  that  purpose  including 
agricultural  improvement  to  the  fullest  extent,  as  well 
as  the  encouragement  of  all  who  may  contribute  by 
their  labour  and  talent  to  promote  rural  and  domestic 
economy  in  all  its  branches;  while,  as  regards  other 
producers,  the  motto  of  the  Central  Society  is,  Live  and 
let  Live. 

The  Central  Society  has  no  splendid  establishment  to 
give  an  outward  show  of  importance  to  its  proceedings, 
but  it  has  many  of  the  most  distinguished  noblemen  en- 
rolled as  members,  besides  more  than  forty  baronets, 
seventy  membersof  Parliament,  sixty  local  agricultural 
associations  (including  several  thousand  farmers),  and 
about  four  hundred  landowners  and  occupieis. 

It  is  said  by  those  who  are  willing  not  to  know  much 
of  the  society,  that  it  is  purely  Conservative.  But  the 
fact  is  quite  tka  reverse ;  for  had  the  society  been  formed 
to  promote  the  views  of  that  party  alone,  those  noble- 
men and  gentlemen  who  are  known  to  steer  quite  a 
different  course  in  both  houses  of  Parliament  would 
never  have  joined  it. 

Among  the  benefits  which  have  resulted  from  the 
combined  exertions  and  vigilance  of  the  Central  Society 
may  be  noticed  the  fact  tiiat  two  discoveries  have 
already  been  brought  forward  by  that  body  which  are 
calculated  not  only  to  confer  great  advantages  upon  the 
agricultural  classes,  but  also  upon  every  other  interest 
in  the  state  whose  welfare  more  or  less  depends  on  the 
prosperity  of  the  former. 

The  first  is  Blr.  Rudkin's  invention  for  better  securing 
the  spirit  revenue.  Of  this  discovery  it  may  only  be 
necessary  to  state  that  the  Lords  of  the  'treasury  most 
willingly  complied  with  the  request  of  a  deputation  to 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  chiefly  composed  of 
members  of  the  Central  Society,  to  fit  up  a  distillery  at 
the  public  expenoe,  for  the  purpose  of  trying-  the  inven- 
tion upon  a  scale  sufficisnt  to  satiafy  scientific  and  prac' 
ticftl  authorities*    The  superintendsnee  of  the  esipefi- 
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ment  was  confided  to  the  chargj  of  Dr.  Birkbeck,  and 
the  result  has  proved  completely  successful,  the  dis- 
covery being',  in  his  opinion,  calculated,  with  other 
arrangements,  to  enable  the  g'overnment  gradually  to 
dispense  with  the  malt-tax. 

The  other  discovery  is  one  of  equal  importance  to  the 
landed  interest  and  the  country  at  large  ;  it  is  a  manure 
which  any  farmer  or  cottager  can  make  in  any  quantity 
upon  his  own  premises,  and  even  in  the  very  field  vv'here 
he  may  require  to  use  it.  In  quality  and  durability  it  is 
superior  to  stable  manure,  and  saves  three-fourths  of 
the  cost,  being  equal  in  some  situations  to  the  whole 
rent  of  the  land.  In  fact  this  invention  will  afford  the 
most  substantial  relief  to  agricultural  distress,  v.hile  it 
■will  render  the  United  Kingdom  independent  of  foreign 
countries  for  the  be^t  manure,  and  in  a  few  years  for 
corn  also.  IMr.  George  Kimberley,  an  experienced 
and  sciendfic  agriculturist,  who  occupies  a  farm  of  500 
acres  at  Trotsworth,  near  Egham,  is  the  author  of  this 
great  improvement,  and  the  disclosure  will  be  made 
through  the  Central  and  Local  Socipties,  for  the  benefit 
of  all  the  agricultural  classes  simultaneously. 

So  confident,  indeed,  was  the  late  Duke  of  Gordon, 
president  of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society,  that 
if  once  the  principle  could  be  acted  upon  for  centralising 
the  agricultural  body  in  the  metropolis,  it  would  be- 
come the  medium  for  encouraging  and  communicating 
the  most  important  benefitstoagiiculture  and  the  nation 
at  large,  that  the  noble  president  and  many  otiier  lead- 
ing members  of  the  Hi»'hland  Institution,  including  Sir 
Reginald  jMacdonald  Stewart  Seton,  Bart.,  the  active 
secretary  for  twenty-five  years,  and  «ow  the  honorary 
secretary,  were  among  the  earliest  to  enrol  themselves 
as  members  of  the  Central  Society. 

These  facts  are  sufficient  to  show  that  the  Central  So- 
ciety has  already  sown  the  good  seed  for  an  abundant 
harvest,  and  therefore  it  is  the  more  necessary,  in  the 
formation  of  any  new  agricultural  institution,  that  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  split  against  the  rock  of  division, 
as  this  would  defeat  the  good  intentions  of  Earl  Spencer, 
the  Duke  of  Richmond,  and  others  ;  destroy  all  the  ad- 
vantages which  a  more  perfect  system  of  centralization 
might  secure,  and  inflict  the  greatest  injury  upon  all 
the  producing  classes.  AGRICOLA. 

London,  December  30, 1837. 
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SO- 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  MORNING  CHRONICLE. 

Sir, — I  read  in  your  paper  of  this  day  a  letter  signed 
"  Agricola,"  containing  some  remarks  upon  the  Cen- 
tral Agricultural  Society,  and  also  upon  the  new  Agri- 
cultural Institution  which  has  been  proposed  by  the 
Duke  of  Richmond  and  Earl  Spencer,  and  as  the  state- 
ments made  therein  are  calculated  to  mislead  both  you 
and  your  readers,  I  trust  you  will  peimit  me  to  make  a 
few  observations  in  reply.  The  Agricultural  Institution 
proposed  by  the  noble  lords,  above  named,  will  be  based 
upon  the  principle  of  the  Highland  Society,  which  has 
in  an  eminentdegreepromoted  trie  improvement  of  agri- 
culture in  Scotland,  and  will  also  embrace  some  further 
objects,  which  I  cannot  describe  belter  than  in  the 
language  of  an  article  which  you  extracted  from  an 
evening  paper  a  fsw  days  since. 

"  In  addition  to  offering  premiums  for  the  objects  to 
which  agricultural  societies  generally  direct  their  atten- 
tion, it  is  intended  to  have  correspondents  in  many  parts 
of  the  United  Kingdom  and  upon  the  continent,  and  to 
open  communication  with  the  agricultural  institudons, 
colleges,  and  scliools,  of  which  there  are  many  in 
Europe,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  early  information 
of  agricultural  improvements  of  every  kind.  Improve- 
ments in  agricultural  implements  of  every  description, 
and  the  adoption  of  those  most  approved,  will  be  espe- 
cially encouraged.  Arrangements  will  be  made  for 
earring  on  regular  and  systematic  experiments  upon  the 
application  cf  chemistry  to  agricu!ture,frora  which  such 
Important  results  ore  tsticipated  aa  havs  led  many  pef' 


sons,  and  amongst  them  Earl  Spencer,  to  declare  his 
opinion  that  '  agriculture  is  as  yet  but  in  its  infaney.' 
In  short,  it  appears  to  be  intended  to  establish  an  agii- 
cultural  institution  embracing  every  department  in 
which  practical  agriculture  can  be  improved." 

These  are  the  objects  to  which  the  energies  of  the 
new  Agricultural  Institution  will  be  directed.  In  order 
that  the  proposed  institution  may  not  "  split  on  the  rock 
of  disunion,"  as  "Agricola"  has  it,  the  noble  president 
of  the  Smithfield  Club,  Earl  Spencer,  stated  emphati- 
cally that  discussions  upon  politics  and  all  matters  which 
might  become  subject  of  legislative  enactment  should 
be  strictly  excluded  at  its  meetings.  This  has  always 
been  the  rule  of  the  Highland  Society,  and  without  the 
observance  of  which  it  never  could  have  effected  so 
much  good.  The  Central  Agricultural  Society  was, 
as  "  Agricola"  truly  states,  established  for  the  purpose 
of  "  centralising  the  local  agricultural  associations  in 
the  metropolis,"  to  insure  unity  of  purpose  and  action, 
and  the  avowed  object  was  the  formation  of  one  great 
union,  not  for  the  express  purpose  of  effecting  improve- 
ment in  the  art  and  practice  of  agriculture,  but  for  ob- 
taining relief  from  agricultural  distress  through  the  in- 
terference of  the  Legislature.  The  Central  Agricultu- 
ral Society  was  in  fact,  and  was  intended  to  be,  a  grand 
agricultural  political  union.  Political  questions  were 
constantly  agitated  at  its  meetings,  until  at  last  the  noble 
president  of  the  society,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  was 
induced  to  express  hU  apprehension  lest  "the  society 
should  become  a  debating  club." 

The  Central  Society  has  "  split  against  the  rock  of 
disunion."  Several  of  its  members  seceded  in  disgust, 
and  it  now  exists  but  in  name.  "  Agricola"  says  it  has 
been  successful,  "  although  the  good  effects  of  that 
success  are  not  generally  known."  Now,  the  only 
"  good  effects"  that  I  have  ever  heard  of  were  the 
"effects"  paid  into  the  bankers  by  the  subscribers,  to 
the  extent,  of  1,000/.  in  one  year,  the  whole  of  which 
was  spent,  and  a  debt  of  some  hundreds  besides  incurred, 
without  one  shilling'  ever  having  been  given  for  pro- 
moting the  improvement  of  agriculture  in  any  shape. 
The  Highland  Agricultural  Society,  the  Bath,  and 
some  other  societies  refused  to  co-operate  with  the  Cen- 
tral Society,  disapproving'  the  course  which  it  proposed 
to  pursue.  One  of  the  honorary  secretaries,  who  was 
active  in  its  formation,  stated  his  object  to  be  the  forma- 
tion of  a  political  society.  Should  these  statements  be 
doubted,  I  will  refer  to  the  columns  of  The  Morning 
Chronicle,  and  other  daily  papers,  at  the  time  when  the 
society  commenced  its  operations.  It  is  now  rumoured 
that  the  society  has  seen  the  errors  of  its  ways,  is  truly 
penitent,  and  is  willing  to  exclude  the  discussion  of 
politics.  Now,  sir,  I  never  did  ascribe  much  value  to 
a  "  death-bed  repentance ;"  but  let  us  see  how  the 
matter  really  stands  now.  The  secr^^ary  makes  weekly 
communications  to  The  Old  Bell's  Messenger.  In  an 
article  in  that  paper  on  Monday  last,  headed  "Central 
Agricultural  Society,"  after  having  ingeniously  intro- 
duced the  names  of  Early  Spencer  and  the  Duke  of 
Richmond  at  the  commencement,  thereby  seeming  to 
connect  these  noblemen  with  the  society,  he  quotes 
from  what  he  calls  "  a  well-defined  Address  on  the 
Objects  of  the  Society."  The  following  is  an  extract : 
"The  main  object,  then,  of  the  Central  Agricultural 
Society  will  be  (through  its  connection  and  good  un- 
derstanding' with  the  local  associations)  to  promote  a 
unity  of  purpose  in  the  agricultural  body,  and  to  give 
such  a  direction  to  the  general  expression  of  that  pur- 
pose as  may,  with  the  force  of  incontrovertible  evidence, 
operate  in  the  readiest  manner  on  the  deliberations  of  the 
Legislature." 

I'his  was  the  object  of  the  society  at  its  formation ; 
this  is  its  object,  as  described  by  the  secretary  himself  on 
the  1st  of  January,  1838.  Will  the  British  agriculturists 
permit-themselves  to  be  thus  gulled  and  deluded  any 
longer?  But  the  society  has  brought  forward  Captain 
Rudkin's  machine,  and  the  report  of  the  malt-tax  is 
held  out  as  bait  No.  1,  and  Mr.  Kimberley's  newly 
discovered  manure  as  bait  No.  2  {the  annual  subscrip- 
Host  is  in  course  of  collection).  If  Captain  Rudkin's 
snaahine.be  found  to  aaswcrils  intended  object  (but  it 
siioitM  bs  observed  that  Dr^  Birbesk  has  sot  vet  mad-i 
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his  report),  the  goverBtnenl  will  grive  the  full  benefit  of 
it  to  the  country  without  the  interference  of  the  society. 
If  Mr.  Kimberley  has  really  discovere'l  a  new  and  va- 
luable manure,  it  looks  somewhat  strange  that  there 
should  be  no  mode  of  comnunicating  this  discovery  to 
the  agricultural  world  but  through  tlie  Central  Society. 
Let  the  ag-riculturists  look  up  for  support  from,  and  rely 
upon,  such  men  as  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Earl 
Spencer,  who  will  neither  delude  nor  sufFtr  a  del usion 
to  be  practised  upon  them.  Let  tliem  lend  their  zeal- 
ous co-operation  in  establishing-  an  ag-ricultural. institu- 
tion upon  sohd  principles,  and  they  v^ill  speedily 
experience  the  advantages.  Your  obedieHt  servant, 
Jan.  2, 1838.  CUL ilVATOR. 


PROTECTION     TO     AGRICULTURE- 
OPINION    OF  THE    EARL  OF    DAR- 

LINGTUN. 

SiH, — I  take  a  deep  interest  in  the  success  of  the 
"  Ag-ricultural  Institution"  proposed  by  Earl  Silen- 
cer and  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  and  of  course  havn 
read  with  attention  the  correspondence  which  has 
appeared  in  your  paper  upon  the  merits  of  the  Cen- 
tral Sojiety,  and  the  necessity  of  forming  a  new 
Institution.  The  main  object  of  the  Central  Society, 
as  put  forwavd  bv  its  advocates,  is  the  union  and 
centralization  of  the  Agricultural  body  for  the  pur- 
pose ot  protecting  its  interests  against  the  raacjjina- 
tions  of  other  pmties  in  the  State  supposed  to  be 
hostile  to  it.  Thinking  that  peihaps  you  may  not 
see  the  Shropshire  papers,  1  have  copied  a  letter 
which  appeared  in  one  of  them,  from  the  Earl  of 
Darlington,  and  sfnd  it  herewith.  The  Noble  Earl 
is,  I  believe,  one  of  tlie  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Cen- 
tral Agricultural  Society,  and  as  the  objects  of  that 
Society  are  similar  to  those  of  the  Shropshire  Agri- 
culiuval  Association,  which  forms  the  subject  of  his 
Lordship's  letter,  the  opinions  tlierein  expressed  ai-e 
of  equal  force  in  both  cases.  1  he  sentiments  of  a 
conservative  Nobleman,  ranking  as  high  as  the  No- 
ble Earl  does,  heir  to  one  of  the  largest  landed  es- 
tates in  the  kingdom,  President  of  the  Shropshire 
Agriculiural  Association,  and  Vice-President  of  the 
Central  Socieiy,  must  command  attention. 

Hoping  you  will  deem  it  worthy  a  place  in  your 
columns,  I  remain,  &c.,  your  obedient  servant, 

A  SHROPSHIRE  FARMER. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  SALOPIAN 
JOURNAL. 

Sir, —  Having  taken  notice  of  a  public  letter  ad- 
dressed to  me  by  an  anonymous  correspondent, 
through  tlie  medium  of  your  Journal  of  Wednesday 
last,  being  dated  January  10,  and  presuming  that  it 
is  intended  to  elicit  froni  me  some  kind  of  reply  to 
many  of  the  queries  contained  in  it,  1  must  ask  your 
permission  to  permit  me  to  reply  through  the  same 
channel  of  communication  iu  a  letter  addressed  to 
yourselfi. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  writer  of  this  letter 
describing,  I  ranke  no  doubt,  the  sentiments  and 
opinions  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  members  of  the 
Shropirhire  Agricultural  Association,  has  two  objects 
in  view  in  thus  addressing  me,  the  first  being  to 
point  out  the  inutility  or  inefficiency  of  the  present 
association  for  the  encouragement  and  improvement 
of  agriculture  ;  the  second  having  for  its  object,  the 
establishment  of  a  new  one,  upon  the  princi[)le  of 
the  Liverpool  and  Highland  Societies.  I  am  per- 
fectly ready  to  admit  the  justice  of  the  writer's  re- 
Eoarks,   as   to  the  inutility  of    the  present  associa- 


tion for  the  objects  specified,  but  I  must  also,  with 
due  submission,  put  him  in  mind  that,  when  the 
present  association  was  formed,  and  vrhen  the 
members  of  such  association  did  me  the  honour  of 
appinting  me  as  the  president,  it  tvas  formed  with 
a  political  object  a/oHe,  namely  that  of  establishing  a 
union  to  act  in  self-defence  as  a  counterpoise  to  the 
adverse  spirit  of  the  times  prevailing  agninsc  agri- 
culture at  thfit  period  in  no  small  degree.  The 
formation  therefore  of  this  society  did  not  proceed 
from  any  hobby  of  my  own,  nor  vv.is  it  established  at 
my  suggestion;  but  when  formed  1  was  appointed  as 
presideiU,  not  in  my  private  capacity  as  a  landlord  or 
proprietor  in  the  count)'  of  which  I  am  neither  one 
nor  the  other,  but  in  my  public  capacity  as  one  of 
the  members  for  the  county.  Fortumitely  however 
the  times  have  nmv  improved  ;  that  overwhelming  distress 
which  suhfisledjor  manii  years  in  succession  has  now  very 
much  subsided ;  and  the  friends  of  agriculture  in  the 
imperial  parliament  have  proved  themselves  to  he  too 
powerful  for  their  enemies.  These  circumstances  com- 
bined, have  in  my  opinion  mainly  contribcled  to  the 
degree  of  apathy,  shewn  by  the  nou-attendance 
of  meml  ers  during  the  two  last  years  :it  our  annual 
agricultural  dinners  ;  and  as  my  anonymous  friend 
(for  so  both  from  his  stvle  and  manner  I  must  tlpsig- 
nate  him)  very  truly  observes,  that  not  the  sliglitest 
interest  is  now  taken  by  its  members  in  keeping  alive 
she  present  agricultuial  association,  however  I  may 
regret  it,  yet  I  cannot  but  thi)tk  it  better  under  suck 
circumstances  that  the  association  should  be  at  once  dis- 
solved than  die  a  natural  death,  and  1  purjiose  in  the 
course  of  the  present  year  writing  them  a  letter  to 
that  effect. 

With  regard  to  the  second  object  in  view,  namely, 
that  of  forming  a  neiv  asiocialion  on  I  lie  principle  pro- 
posed, and  which  is  totally  distinct  from  the  otiier,  I 
have  only  to  say  that  J  think  much  benefit  may  be 
derived  from  it,  that  it  is  well  worthy  of  encouragement, 
and  shall  be  glad  to  give  it  mxj  individual  supportin  dm- 
junction  with  others;  at  the  s:ime  time,  as  I  am  not  a 
practical  farmer,  and  not  being,  as  1  have  already 
stated,  either  a  landlord  or  a  prO|irietor  in  the  county 
of  Salop,  I  must  for  these  reasons  object  to  t;  kii  g 
any  prominent  part  or  to  act  as  president  of  this  new 
association  ;  nevertheless  when  formed,  I  shall  be 
perfectly  ready  to  co-operate  with  others  and  lend 
every  assistance  in  my  power  towards  the  fulfilment 
of  its  objects. 

With  these  few  hasty  remarks  I  will  now  con- 
clude, and  I  trust  it  is  needless  for  me  to  add  thnt  in 
accepting  the  office  of  President  of  the  Shropshire 
Agricultural  Association,  and  in  the  part  I  have  felt 
it  my  duty  to  take  as  chairman  upon  diflPerent  oc- 
casions, I  have  been  ;ictuated  by  no  other  motive 
than  that  of  endeavouring  to  promote  the  general 
welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  county,  coupled  with 
the  best  interests  of  the  farmer,  who  as  he  has  ever 
been  so  will  he  continue  to  be  the  special  object  of 
my  care  and  solicitude. 

I  have  the  honour  to  remain, 

Your  obedient  humble  servant, 

JaM«ari/ll,  1838.  DARLINGTON. 


AGRICULTURAL   ASSOCIATION. 

(from  the  sossex  advertiser.) 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the, plan  proposed  by  Lord 
Spencer  and  the  Duke  of  Richmond  at  the  last  Smith- 
field  Show,  fortheestablisliment  of  an  English  Agricul- 
tural Association,  has  bean  generally  received  with  great 
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•atisfaction.  The  objects  of  the  intended  Society  would 
be  similar  to  that  of  tlie  Hig-hland  Association,  namely, 
to  encoura<re  and  diffuse  such  kaowledg'e  as  shall  most 
tend  towards  tlie  practical  advancement  of  the  art  ;  to 
give  rewards  and  premiums  ;  to  open  communications 
■with  forei<jn  schools  of  Agriculture  ;  and  become  a  kind 
of  g'eneral  head  to  the  Societies  that  have  been  already 
established.  The  very  best  feature  of  the  plan  is  that  the 
Association  is  not  to  be  a  political  one.  To  be  useful, 
and  to  be  g'enerally  supported,  a  Society  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  knowledge  in  any  department  of  science 
snusf  be  founded  on  this  plan.  Let  the  agriculturists 
form  Conservative  associations  and  Whig  associations,  if 
they  will,  but  let  not  a  difference  of  political  opinion 
prevent  any  from  attaining'  that  increased  skill  in  the 
practice  of  his  business  which  combination  is  sure  to 
induce. 

No  Society  for  the  advancement  of  agriculture,  which 
has  political  objects  can  succeed.  1  he  "  Central  Asso- 
ciation" is  a  decided  failure,  and  our  readeis  cannot  fail 
to  observe  even  m  this  county  that  the  success  of  many 
of  our  meeting's  for  the  encouragement  of  skill  in  agri- 
Culture,  IS  greatly  endangered  by  their  being'  made  the 
arena  of  party  squabbles  between  rival  candidates  and 
their  friends. 


AGRICULTURAL    ASSOCIATIONS. 

(from    the    HERTS    REFORMER.) 

We  borrowed  last  week  an  admirable  article  from 
the  Mark  Lane  Express  respectinsr  the  formation  of 
an  Englis'i  Agricultural  Association,  of  which  Lord 
Spencer,  and  the  Duke  of  Pvichraond,  iiro  liki^ly,  we 
hope,  to  become  presidents.  In  every  word  that  is 
said  by  our  able  contemporary  respecting-  the  ad- 
vantages to  be  derived  from  such  an  instiiuiion,  by 
the  occupiers,  as  well  as  the  proprietors,  of  land,  we 
concur  entirely.  1  he  existence  of  these  associiitions 
is  the  g-reat  cause  of  the  agricultural  superiority  of 
Scotland,  which  is  now  admitted,  though  not  hitherto 
accounted  for, satisfactorily, as  wellasofthedifference, 
tnsit  unciuestionably  exists,  in  point  of  activity,  and 
the  rn|)id  progress  of  improvement,  between  the 
mnnulacturing,  and  the  agricultural,  population  of 
Great  Britain.  Why  is  it,  that  every  change,  vihich 
can  lacilitate  production,  improve  a  manufacture,  or 
add  to  its  cheapness,  when  completed,  is  equally 
adopted  in  a  manufiicturing  district,  while  the  most 
beneficial  changes  can  only  he  introduced  by  a  slow 
and  tedious  process,  into  an  agricultural  community  *! 
'I'here  are,  in  the  one  case,  constant  means  of  com- 
munication, and  of  comparisons,  which  do  not  exist 
in  the  other.  The  highest  degree  of  mechanical,  and 
chemical  science,  is  brought  to  bear  upon  our  ma- 
nufacturing industry,  and  ctie  results  of  a  successful 
experiment  are  no  sooner  known,  than  they  are 
adopted  universally.  What  similar  means  of  im- 
provement exist  amongst  the  agriculturists'!  What 
does  the  Herts  farmer  know  of  the  recent  changes 
made  in  Northumberland,  or  Norfolk'!  What 
possibility  has  he  of  communication'!  Of  satis- 
fying reasonable  doubts'!  Of  examining  new 
models'!  All  this  a  General  Agricultural  Society 
would  supply, — provided,  as  Lord  S|)encer  most 
justly  observed,  the  first  law  of  its  existence  was  a 
total  re[>udiation  of  politics.  Politics  have  been  the 
curse  of  the  Agricultural  Associations  formed  three 
years  'ago.  What  with  the  poor  laws,  and  the  malt 
tax,  and  the  currency,  and  Mr.  Bernard's  visions  of 
a  new  democratic  agricultural  despotism,  in  which 
Houses  of  Commons  and  Lords  aie  to  be  dispensed 
with,  yet  the  farmers  are  to  continue  all  powerful, — 
if  we  were  asked  to  point  out  any  one  advantage, 
that  has  resulted  from  the  existence  of  this  body,  or 


any  useful  information,  that  has  be«n  derired  from 
its  labours,  we  should  be  at  loss  to  do  so.  Let  us 
hope  that  the  fate  of  its  successor  may  be  very  dif- 
ferent ;  and  that,  by  abstaining  from  the  discussion  of 
those  matters,  respecting  which  agriculturists,  like 
other  men,  may,  and  must,  differ,  we  shall  succeed 
in  discussing  advantageously  those  matters,  in 
which  we  have  a  common  incerest,  and  in  thus  giving 
new  life,  and  a  new  impulse  to  a  science,  which,  in 
England,  at  all  events,  is  still  in  its  infancy. 


WALTHAM  AND  NORTH  LEICESTER- 
SHIRE AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

[We  intended  to  have  placed  our  notice  of  the 
Show  of  Horses  at  Croxton  Park  at  the  conmmence- 
ment  of  these  observations  ;  but,  owing  to  a  mistake 
of  the  printer,  it  appears  at  page  102.] 

Nothing  of  late  has  fallen  under  onr  observation 
from  which  we  have  derived  half  the  pleasure  as 
the  perusal  of  the  proceedings  of  the  above  society, 
admirably  and  influentially  calculated  as  they 
are  to  promote  the  improvement  of  the  ncblest 
variety  of  the  most  elegant  and  most  useful  quad- 
ruped to  be  found  in  the  wonderfully  diversified 
circle  of  nature.  When  an  institution  is  based 
upon  a  firm  and  correct  foundation,  and  fostered 
by  the  countenance,  the  patronage,  and  the  active 
support  of  the  wealthy  classes,  and  persons  of  the 
first  distinction,  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  of 
its  prosperity,  or  of  the  benefit  which  must  result 
from  its  progressive  advance. 

The  Hunter  we  consider  the  "  noblest  variety" 
of  the  horse,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  because 
in  him  are  united  extraordinary  strength,  and 
very  superior  powers  of  progressive  motion  :  he 
must  carry  a  "  welter  weight"  across  a  rough  and 
thickly  inclosed  country  unflinchingly  ;  he  must 
take  timber  or  any  kind  of  fence,  and  be  able  to 
"  creep'  where  "  screwing"  cannot  be  brought 
into  operation,  and  where  the  fly  or  the  standing 
jump  is  out  of  the  question.  Nor  is  this  all  :  if 
the  qualifications  already  enumerated  be  requisite 
in  a  hunter,  it  making  his  way  over  or  through  all 
kinds  of  fences  be  deemed  indispensable  to  satis- 
factory performance,  he  must  also  possess  some- 
thing like  racing  speed,  or  he  cannot  live  with 
modern  hounds  over  extensive  inclosures,  par- 
ticularly the  rich  grass  lands  of  Leicestershire, 
particularly  those  on  the  Harborough  side  of  this 
celebrated  county. 

Inasmuch  as  the  thorough  horse  is  uniformly 
and  very  correctly  acknowledged  to  possess  the 
most  solid  bone,  the  hardest  and  most  elastic 
tendon,  the  firmest  muscle,  he  must  neccssari'y 
be  the  strongest  variety  by  comparison,  of  the 
majestic  animal  under  consideration  ;  further,  in 
addition  to  these  qualities,  the  genuine  blood 
horse  presents  the  most  elegant  conformation  :  the 
true  obliquity  of  shoulder,  the  elongated  arm,  the 
deep  and  capacious  chest,  the  round  banel  or 
carcase,  the  widely  spread  quarter,  the  well  de- 
veloped gaskin,  and  the  flat  sinewy  leg;  super- 
latively beautiful  in  appearance,  and  every  way 
formed  for  strength,  and  calculated  for  fleetness, 
we  must  as  a  matter  of  course  look  to  the  genuine 
fountain  for  the  purification  and  improvement  of 
the  hunter. 

An    idea    has  long   been    prevalent,   at    least 
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with  those  who  have  not  very  attentively  con- 
sidered the  subject,  that  the  requisite  strength 
is  scarcely  attainable  without  a  dip  or  cross  of  the 
ba!;er  blood.  But,  as  there  are  hundreds  of  living 
instances  of  the  contrary,  as  the  most  powerful 
horses  which  ever  stood  before  us  were  thorough 
bred,  we  feel  confident  that  the  genuine  blood  can 
be  improved  in  size  and  strength  so  as  to  be  equal 
to  the  heaviest  weight  which  follow  hounds.  One 
of  the  Noblemen  (Earl  Wilton)  who  acted  as 
judges  on  this  occasion  is  very  well  aware  of  the 
correctness  of  our  opinion  from  the  best  possible 
test,  practical  experience.  We  have  more  than 
once  seen  his  Lordship  appear  at  the  cover  side 
upon  Tawfry,  who  after  a  very  successful  racing 
career  (winning  fourteen  times  out  of  seventeen 
starts)  was  converted  into  a  hunter.  We  well 
recollect  observing  Lord  Wilton,  a  few  years  ago, 
meeting  the  Cheshire  hounds  at  Duddon  Heath  on 
the  nag  in  question  ;  his  Lordship  may  not  have 
forgotten  that  the  fox  (as  usual  from  Waverton 
gorse)  made  for  Beeston  Castle,  crossing  the 
brook  which  presents  itself  in  the  low  grounds 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  cover  :  this  brook 
proved  a  poser  to  the  greater  part  of  the  field  ; 
fourteen  went  at  it,  and  five  only  landed  high  and 
dry  on  the  other  side— amongst  these  Lord  Wilton 
on  Tawfry.  We  mention  this  incident  on  account 
of  a  notion  being  entertained  by  many  that  the 
thorough  bred  horse  is  not  a  good  jumper.  Lord 
Wilton's  horse  Chancellor,  became  a  great  favourite 
with  his  Noble  Owner  as  a  hunter,  after  he  left 
the  course,  numbering  amongst  his  racing  prizes 
the  Liverpool  Cup. 

The  original  fountain  of  our  blood  horses,  the 
genuine  Arabian,  very  seldom  reaches  fifteen 
hands,  and  appears  perhaps  rather  slender  upon 
superficial  observation;  but,  however  small,  the 
Arabian  exhibits  nothing  of  the  pony  character, 
uniformity  impressing  upon  the  mind  of  the  be- 
holder the  idea  of  an  acknowledged  horse.  We 
have  seen  many  of  the  best  Arabs  which  have 
reached  this  country  for  the  last  foity  years,  and 
one  only  amongst  the  number  was  fifteen  bands — 
our  judgment  being  formed  by  standing  up  to  him. 
This  was  the  larger  of  the  two  sent  by  the  Nabob 
of  Oude  to  William  IV.  The  celebrated  black 
Arabian  from  the  Lraum  of  Muscat,  stood,  we 
think,  about  an  inch  lower;  but  certainly  is  the 
highest  bred  horse  we  ever  saw. 

Fourteen  two  may  be  regarded  perhaps  as  the 
average  height  of  the  Arabian  horse  in  his  own 
country,  and  in  all  probability  were  he  as  well  fed 
and  as  carefully  groomed  in  his  native  regions  as 
his  descendants  in  this  country,  he  would  attain  a 
much  superior  size ;  since  the  genuine  blood  in 
this  country  is  worked  up  to  sixteen  hands  and  a 
half,  if  not  more,  accompanied  by  proportionnte 
bulk.  In  the  first  instance,  if  the  Arabian  horse 
be  put  to  a  mare  of  the  baser  breed,  the  produce 
continues  to  be  successively  put  to  thorough  bred 
horses  till  the  stain  is  supposed  to  be  completely 
obliterated,  in  eight  removes.  If  this  theory  be 
correct,  it  consequently  follows,  that,  if  in  the 
first  instance  we  pollute  the  blood,  and  purify  it 
in  the  mpnner  above  described,  we  relinquish  the 
object  sought  to  be  obtained  by  the  base  admix- 
ture ;  and  hence  it  must  result  that  if  the  breeding 
were  confined  successively  to  genuine  Arabians  on 
both  sides,  English  feeding  and  English  grooming 
would  bring  the  stock  up  to  the  desirable  standard. 

We  naturally  look  to  the  Turf  for  our  thorough 
breds,  and  the  modern  system  of  this  genuinely 
English  business  is  to  bring  out  the  young  racer 


as  soon  as  possible  :  at  two  years  of  age,  he  makes, 
hisdebilt,  precociously  enough  certainly,  since  an 
animal  which  does  not  attain  maturity  till  it  has 
attained  its  seventh  year,  is  forced  into  the  most 
severe  and  even  desperate  exertions  almost  in  its 
very  infancy.  The  slender  appearance  of  our 
racers,  of  our  two  years  old  in  particular,  can 
scarcely  have  escaped  the  notice  of  any  person 
who  has  ever  attended  a  meeting  ;  and  this  prac- 
tice of  racing  the  animal  at  so  early  a  period  of  his 
life  is  the  bane  of  our  thorough  bred  horses;  they 
thus  contract  diseases,  particularly  of  the  legs  and 
feet,  scarcely  a  racer  retiring  from  the  course  free 
from  blemish ;  and  hence  disease,  originally 
brought  on  by  what  may  be  termed  artificial  causes, 
becomes  hereditary,  and  descends  from  the  pro- 
genitors to  the  offspring  with  something  like  syste- 
matic regularity.  The  greater  part  of  the  thorough 
breds  throughout  the  kingdom  are  diseased  in  the 
logs  and  feet. 

Such  is  the  severity  of  training  that  more  than 
half  the  young  things  intended  for  the  course  sink 
under  it ;  their  legs  generally  giving  way,  when  they 
pass  into  hands  of  stage  masters  ;  and  although 
unfit  for  racing,  they  become  highly  valuable  in 
their  secondary  capacity.  As  coach  horses  they 
are  incomparable  ;  but  the  nature  of  the  employ- 
ment, if  different  from  racing,  is  still  more  harass- 
ing, so^that  the  thoroughbred,  turn  \\hichway 
you  will,  is  prevented  from  attaining  mature  per- 
fection. Yet,  amidst  the  difficulties  by  which  the 
thorough  bred  horse  is  surrounded,  we  frequently 
see  him  attain  a  very  superior  size  :  The  Colonel, 
for  instance,  has  reached  a  bulk  and  strength 
equal  to  any  weight  with  hounds— supposing  the 
chase  had  been  his  profession.  A  similar  obser- 
vation may  be  applied  to  Mameluke,  Plenipo- 
tentiary, and  many  other  nags  which  have  finished 
their  racing  career,  as  well  to  hundreds  of  hunters, 
to  be  found  in  all  parts  of  thekingdom,  particularly 
in  Leicestershire. 

Foreigners  have  of  late  purchased  and  taken 
away. many  very  valuable  thorough  breds,  but 
plenty  still  remain  ;  and,  if  the  example  of  the 
"  Waltham  and  North  Leicestershire  Agricultural 
Society"  were  generally  followed,  incalculable  be- 
nefit could  not  fail  to  result.  '  An  ounce  of  bloo;l 
is  worth  a  pound  of  bone  :"  this  maxim,  though 
not  remarkably  intelligible  to  the  uninitiated, 
is  very  correct  indeed,  since  nothing  can  live  any 
distance  without  blood  ;  and  when  we  hear  of  the 
extraordinary  performances  of  what  are  denomi- 
nated "  half  breds,"  we  may  rest  assured  that  their 
real  pedigree  is  spotless.  A  Cocktail  (as  such 
horses  are  calied)  can  neither  eat  the  corn,  nor 
endure  the  requisite  training  for  the  course  ;  nor 
need  a  better  criterion  of  full  blood  be  desired  than 
the  appetite  for  the  one,  and  the  spirit  for  the 
other. 

In  the  hunting  field,  in  a  very  severe  run  with 
hounds,  blood  is  always  conspicuous  ;  when  the 
half  bred  can  no  longer  struggle  forward,  his  un- 
stained companion  leaves  him.  But,  let  it  not  be 
hastily  and  erroneously  supposed,  thatthe  thorough 
bred  owes  his  unquestionable  srpei'iority  to  the 
quality  of  the  blood  which  circulates  in  his  veins  ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  results  from  the  superior  tex- 
ture of  his  bone,  tendon,  and  muscle,  and  his  more 
harmonious  conformation  :  or  in  other  words  the 
principles  of  power  and  speed  are  developed  by 
him  in  a  greater  degree  than  in  any  other  variety 
of  the  tribe,  and  he  is  consequently  enabled  to  out- 
strip every  lower  grade  of  rivalry.  Could  the 
qualities  above   described  be  found  in  horses  in 
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any  other  part  of  the  world  than  where  the  Arab 
or  the  Barb  is  met  with,  the  same  results  (in  Eng- 
lish breeding)  with  similar  management  would  not 
fail  to  follow.  We  scarcely  can  persuade  ourselves 
to  view  the  Englisli  thorough  bred  as  an  Arabian 
of  a  larger  size,  which  would  be  no  stretch  of  con- 
sistency were  the  blood  pure,  because  we  are  of 
opinion  that  when  the  genuine  fountain  has  been 
stained,  the  current  is  not  susceptible  of  absolute 
purification.  Can  this  process  of  nature  be  con- 
verted into  a  filter  by  which  the  blood  becomes 
completely  defecated  ?  We  think  not.  We  make 
use  of  the  term  bloodto  render  our  meaning  under- 
stood according  to  general  acceptation,  without  at 
all  aflfectin?  our  position  in  regard  to  texture  and 
conformation. 

As  a  proof  that  our  thorough  bred  is  not  the 
Arabian  of  a  larger  size,  few  of  our  racers  retain 
the  light  elastic  deer-like  action  which  distinguishes 
the  pure  horse  of  the  desert.  Yet  our  horses,  if 
they  have  not  attained  faultless  perfection,  have 
reached  a  degree  of  excellence  which  places  them 
far  before  those  of  any  other  country;  and,  after 
what  has  beei  stated  on  the  subject,  the  reader 
will  not  be  surprised  tofind  us  strenuous  advocates 
for  thorough  breds  in  the  hunting  field  as  well  as 
on  the  course.  If  however,  we  expect  the  thorough 
bred  horse  to  be  master  of  his  business  as  a  hunter, 
let  him  receive  his  first  lessons  in  early  life;  since 
if  he  be  trained  to  race,  be  taught  one  mode  of 
going- only,  to  become  a  "daisy  cutter,"  if  he  be 
afterwards  used  for  following  hounds,  it  is  not  to 
be  expected  that  he  can  all  at  once  (if  ever) 
abandon  a  system  to  which  he  has  been  habituated, 
adopt  a  more  lofty  action,  and  clear  his  jumps. 
But,  let  him  receive  proper  instructions  at  a 
proper  time,  and  we  unhesitatingly  assert  that  the 
thorough  bred  horse  will  excel  in  jumping  as  much 
as  he  surpasses  in  power  and  speed  :  Jerry,  a 
thorough  bred  horse,  belonging  to  Michael  Hum- 
ble, Esq.,  of  Liverpool,  covered  ten  yards  and 
several  inches  at  a  jump,  five  years  ago  :  it  was  in 
a  contest  four  miles  across  the  country  (erroneously 
called  a  steeple  chase)  against  a  nag  belonging  to 
Mr.  Steers,  also  of  Liverpool,  in  which  Jerry 
proved  successful  :  we  knew  him  well ;  he  was 
sixteen  hands  high,  rather  leggy,  colour  bay.  The 
ground  was  marked  out  in  SirT.  Stanley's  country, 
between  the  Dee  and  the  Mersey.  Jerry  was 
ridden  by  ftlr.  Ferguson,  a  gentleman  from  the 
Sister  Island. 

If  therefore  blood  be  so  desirable  in  the  hunting 
field,  where  great  strength,  great  activity,  and 
invincible  perseverance  are  so  essentially  requisite, 
would  not  our  common  draught  horses  derive  very 
important  improvement  from  an  infusion  of  the 
same  superior  stream  ?  Most  assuredly.  When 
the  celebrated  Bakewell  undertook  to  improve 
the  breed  of  cart  horses  in  this  country,  he  was 
evidently  not  aware  of  the  quality  of  that  variety 
of  the  tribe  which  he  procured  from  Flanders  :  he 
mistook  bulk  for  strength,  and  thus  produced 
animals  of  almost  elephant-like  size,  with  small 
porous  bone,  soft  inferior  tendon,  loose  and  flabby 
muscle.  As  far  as  regards  weight  leaning  against 
the  collar,  such  creatures  may  answer  the  purpose  : 
in  the  brewers'  drays  of  London,  and  other  some- 
what similar  draught,  they  may  be  correctly 
placed ;  because  the  distance  is  short,  the  pace 
slow,  while  the  frequent  stoppages  afford  an  op- 
portunity for  feeding  by  means  of  the  nose  bag  : 
these  iieavy,  lumbering,  hairy-legged  creatures 
must  be  thus  treated — that  is,  they  must  be  well 
fed,  and  worked  slowly,  or  they  sink  under  the 


labour.  If  "a  pinch  be  taken  out  of  them,"  if 
they  be  "  over-marked,"  they  sicken,  their  appe- 
tite fails,  and  they  are  not  easily  brought  round 
again.  But,  admitting  that  for  the  kind  of  draught 
just  mentioned,  these  unweildly  horses  may  answer 
the  purpose,  they  are  ill  suited  for  the  plough, 
and  indeed  for  all  kinds  of  husbandry  business  or 
farming  purposes.  Ihose  who  have  never  tried 
the  experiment  would  experience  much  surprise 
in  passing  their  hand  down  the  leg  of  a  dray  horse 
and  then  down  that  of  one  of  our  well  grown 
thorough  breds — The  Colonel,  for  instance:  they 
would  find  the  bone  (below  the  knee)  of  the  latter 
not  only  circumferentially  greater,  but  incompar- 
ably more  solid  ;  while  the  difference  both  in  the 
size  and  texture  of  the  tendon  would  be  found  still 
more  remarkable. 

Something  more  than  twelve  months  ago,  when 
we  were  going  through  the  paddocks  at  Hampton 
Court,  we  observed  two  compact  active  horses 
drawing  a  cart  :  their  vivacity  and  spirit  indicated 
superior  breeding,  and  on  approaching  them,  we 
easily  recognised  the  fraternity  of  the  Colonel. 
They  were  exactly  half-bred,  the  dams  being  of 
the  hairy-legged  heavy  kind.  Mr.  Worley,  the 
superintendent  of  the  establishment,  represented 
them  as  animals  of  a  very  superior  description  : 
they  would  travel  with  a  load  much  quicker  than 
any  other  draught  cattle  about  the  place,  would 
continue  more  hours,  and  to  use  his  own  expres- 
sive term,  "  would  do  more  work  than  would  kill 
half  a  dozen  common  cart  horses." 

It  is  far  from  our  intention  to  dictate  to  the 
laudable  society  whose  proceedings  have  elicited 
these  observations  ;  but,  should  they  adopt  the 
preceding  suggestion,  and  recommend  an  infusion 
of  Eastern  blood  into  horses  used  for  agricultural 
purposes,  they  would  confer  a  general  and  a  very 
great  benefit  in  pointing  out  the  method  of  pur- 
suing what  may  be  called  the  half-bred  draught 
system,  so  as  to  render  it  satisfactorily  effective. 

If  we  take  the  evidence  of  facts  for  our  guide, 
we  shall  find  that  it  has  been  the  erroneous  prac- 
tice of  the  breeders  for  the  Turf  to  continue  the 
use  of  a  celebrated  stallion  till  be  had  reached  an 
age  when  the  vigour  of  life  had  left  him,  and  when 
the  progeny  must  necessarily  be  impressed  with 
the  feebleness  of  the  sire.  The  truth  of  this  asser- 
tion Of  position  may  be  ascertained  by  a  retro- 
spective glance  at  the  Turf,  by  which  it  will  be 
perceived  that  the  produce  of  very  old  stallions 
were  either  worthless  or  as  nearly  so  as  possible  : 
such  was  the  case  with  the  latter  stock  of  Eclipse 
and  also  with  that  of  Sir  Peter  Teazle,  to  say  no- 
thing of  a  hundred  other  instances.  Some  persons 
are  of  opinion  that  the  defect  or  enfeebled  state  of 
a  very  old  stallion  may  be  remedied  by  youth  or 
vigorous  life  on  the  part  of  the  opposite  sex  ;  and 
we  are  not  prepared  to  deny  it  altogether :  the 
conjuution  of  age  on  the  part  of  the  sire  and  youth 
on  that  of  the  dam  will  be  productive,  and  the 
produce  will  benefit  by  the  quality  of  the  latter, 
but  not  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  render  such  a  sys- 
tem of  propagation  advisable  :  while  advanced  age 
on  both  sides  will  generally  fail  to  be  prolific.  No; 
if  we  are  anxious  for  sound  and  satisfactory  stock, 
let  the  progenitors  possess  thefull  vigour  of  life — 
neither  too  old  nor  too  young  ;  since,  if  advanced 
age  impresses  feebleness  (if  not  disease)  upon  its 
offspring,  the  produce  of  immaturity  will  be  under 
the  desirable  size.  In  all  cases  of  propagation, 
the  sire  and  dam  should  be  mature,  healthy,  and 
free  from  blemish,  if  possible;  and  where  such  a 
very  desirable  union  cannot  be  accomplished,  no 
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pains  should  be  spared  to  come  as  near  to  it  as 
circumstances  will  admit.  Nor  should  the  pre- 
ponderating influence  of  the  male,  in  the  procrea- 
tion  of  the  species  be  forgotten. 

Moreover  conformation  should  be  carefully  con- 
sidered. The  hack  is  admired  for  his  compact- 
ness, the  racer  for  something  of  an  opposite 
description :  one  form  we  have  many  times 
observed  superior  to  any  other,  eminently  calcu- 
lated for  every  purpose  to  which  the  horse  can  be 
applied — for  the  saddle  in  every  way,  as  well  as 
for  draught  in  all  its  varieties.  If  we  take  Mr. 
Batson's  Plenipotentiary  for  our  model,  we  shall 
perceive  an  extraordinary  union  of  the  organs  of 
strength  and  celerity,  which  need  not  consecutive 
enumeration  in  this  place,  as  they  have  been  de- 
scribed in  the  earlier  part  of  this  article.  We 
regard  Plenipotentiary  as  the  finest  horse  which 
has  ever  fallen  under  our  observation,  and  his 
very  superior  performances  corresponded  with  his 
extraordinary  conformation,  the  one  being  the 
result  of  the  other  :  and  so  it  must  always  be  :  if 
the  organs  are  in  unison  and  greatly  developed, 
the  requisite  function  will  not  fail  to  be  performed, 
at  least  if  the  animal  be  properly  managed. 

Finally,  the  farmer  and  breeder  of  superior  nags 
must  clearly  perceive  the  immense  advantage,  the 
much  extended  and  highly  eligible  market,  which 
is  opened  for  their  produce.  They  must  be  aware 
that  a  nag  calculated  for  hunting,  particularly  one 
capable  of  carrying  weight  up  to  the  fleet  hounds 
of  modern  days,  uniformly  experiences  ready  sale 
at  a  high  price  ;  to  say  nothing  of  those  collateral 
events  presented  by  the  army,  the  hacknr  y  man, 
and  the  stage  coach  proprietor.  Nor  is  this  all  : 
the  su])erior  character  of  the  English  horse  is  ac- 
knowledged throughout  the  civilized  world;  and 
from  the  eagerness  manifestedby  foreigners  of  late 
years  for  our  highly  bred  nags,  there  could  not 
fail  to  be  that  rivalry  in  the  general  market  as  al- 
ways to  ensure  the  holder  of  land  a  greater  remu- 
neration than  he  could  derive  from  any  otlier 
source  or  kind  of  produce.  No  fears  need  be  en- 
tertained ot"  our  Continental  neighbours,  or  even 
our  brethren  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
surpassing  us,  or  attaining  the  pre-eminence  in 
regard  to  this  noble  animal ;  since,  before  they 
can  rival  us,  they  must  completely  imbibe  our 
feelings  and  our  invincible  perseverance  ;  as  well 
as  acquire  our  knowledge  of  the  horse,  and  our 
system  of  grooming  and  management.  In  fact,  if 
by  means  of  the  English  market  foreigners  are 
enabled  to  improve  their  breed  of  horses,  it  surely 
does  not  follow  that  we  should  retrograde  or  even 
become  stationary:  on  the  contrary,  the  energy 
which  would  be  called  into  active  operation  under 
such  circumstances  wotild  assuredly  advance  the 
object  in  view  till  improvement  could  be  carried 
no  further. 

The  country  is  greatly  indebted,  and  the  agri- 
cultural interest  in  particular,  to  those  patriotic 
noblemen,  who  have  taken  a  leading  and  distin- 
guished part  in  the  prosperity  of  this  department 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  above  society,  and  that 
the  laudable  example  may  be  followed  throughout 
the  kingdom  must  be  the  sincere  wish  of  every 
lover,  of  his  country,  of  every  genuine  Englishman. 


ON  THE  REPEAL   OF  THE  DUTY  ON 

BRICKS. 

Sir, — Notice  having  been  given  by  an  honourable 
member  that  be  will  move,  on  the  2nd  of  March,  for 


the  repeal  of  the  duty  noW  paid  on  BrielfS,  will  yott 
allovr  me  to  make  a  few  plain  remarks  on  the  iinjust' 
ness  and  impoUcy  of  the  tax,  with  a  view  to  call  forth 
the  exertions  of  all-  by  petitions,  &c.,  to  get  it 
abolished.  I  say  o(  all,  for  every  one,  from  the  peer 
to  the  peasant,  is  interested  in  having  a  cheap  and 
comfortable  dwelling. 

No  tax  can  he  just  that  is  laid  on  apart  of  a  na- 
tion, the  produce  of  it  being  for  the  use  of  the  whole. 
Bricks  pay  duty,  but  stone  pays  none.  Both  are 
the  chief  material  of  our  buildings  ;  common  justice, 
then,  demands  both  to  be  taxed  or  neither.  It  is  both 
unjust  and  impolitic  to  tax  tht  labour  of  the  poor,  and 
no  one  can  deny  that  labour  forms  the  chief  cost  in 
the  making  of  bricks,  and  it  is  generally  the  labour 
of  the  poorest  of  the  poor.  The  present  duty  deprives 
them  of  extended  employ,  and  with  them  the  brick- 
layer, mason,  carpenter,  plumber,  painter,  &c.,  &c., 
also  suffer. 

But  this  is  not  their  only  affliction.  It  deprives 
them  of  a  cheap  and  necessary  duelling,  which  their 
more  wealthy  neighbour  may  obtain  for  money.  It 
is  an  acknowledged  fact  that  the  rent  of  houses  oc- 
cupied by  the  poor  is  much  higher  in  proportion  to 
others,  and  generally  add  little,  if  at  all,  to  their 
comfort;  in  many  parts  of  the  country  they  are  not 
fit  for  the  dwellings  of  man.  Something  has  been 
done  by  charitable  individuals  to  raise  the  moral  cha- 
racter of  the  piior ;  but  we  must  all  unite  in  so  much 
needed  an  undertaking,  and  can  a  greater  stimulus  be 
given  than  setting  with  n  their  reach  a  cheap  and 
comfortable  dwelling?  I  contend,  nothing  so  likely. 
They  are  as  sensible  as  we  are,  that  comfort  is  not  to 
be  got  in  their  present  habitations,  and  therefore 
make  no  attempt  even  to  alleviate  the  evil. 

But,  Sir,  we  all  suffer  from  the  tax.  Look  at  our 
buildings  generally,  and  more  particularly  our  agri- 
cultural ones  ;  they  are  quite  inadequate  to  the 
necessary  wants  of  the  improved  and  improving  state 
of  agriculture,  and,  in  too  many  instances,  are  really 
falling  to  decay.  The  improvements  in  our  cities 
and  towns  move  slowly  on  ;  but  ask  the  occupier  of 
the  improved  houses  if  the  jjresent  profits  on  trade, 
or  interest  of  monev,  can  bear  the  expense.  I  fear 
ne  ither  will.  Prudent  men  find  this  out  in  time,  but 
very  often  too  late  to  remedy  the  evil. 

We  must  rever  lo^e  sight  of  this  truth — that  the 
very  existence  of  our  country  depends  on  the  due  cultiva- 
tion of  our  natural  resources.  The  duty  in  question 
adds  full  one-third  to  the  price  of  an  indispensable 
article — the  product  and  manufacture  of  our  country 
— by  which  not  only  the  consum|)tion  of  it,  but  of 
many  other  articles  aho  made  by  us  is  Inst,  the  employ- 
ment of  our  working  population  is  stopped,  and  the 
comforts  and  conveniences  of  the  nation  at  large 
are  cut  short — "  this  must  be  impolitic." 

Take  off  the  duty  and  every  restriction,  and  the 
increase  in  the  consumption  of  them — timber,  iron, 
stone,  &c., — will  soon  be  felt,  even,  Sir,  to  the  carv- 
ing and  gilding;  and  as  every  new  or  improved 
dwelling  hithe.-to  has  brought  its  new  wants,  the  fur- 
nishing, down  to  the  three-legged  stool,  will  be  of 
no  trifling  amount.  We  shall  then  have  the  satisfac- 
tion of  seeing  the  poor  employed,  their  comforts  and  ours 
increased,  and  last — though  not  least — their  earnings 
again  expended  in  the  produce  and  manufacture  oj  our 
own  country,  and  the  necessaries  of  our  colmies  and 
foreign  customers,  who  in  exchange  will  receive  our 
goods,  and  thus  give  further  employment;  so  tiiat 
our  trade,  both  at  home  and  abrojd,  will  benefit  by 
it,  and  consequently  the  farmer  find  a  good  market  for 
his  produce.  t  am,  Sir,  Yours,  &c., 

A  YORKSHIREMAN, 

North  Riding,  Jan.  16,  1833. 
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DRA.INING  LAND  BY  STEAM  POWER. 

The  Gold  Isis  Medal  of  the  Society  of  Arts  was 

voted  to  Joseph  Glynn,  Esq.,  Civil  Engineer,  for 

the  folloiving  communication  on  his  application  of 

Steam  Power  to  Draining  Fens. 

Butterley,  by  Derby,  Feb.  8,1836. 

Sir, — I  have  thought  it  my  duty  to  submit  to 
the  Society  some  account  of  a  very  important  ap- 
plication of  the  steam-engine,  which  at  present 
appears  to  be  but  little  known  beyond  the  imme- 
diate localities  where  it  has  taken  place  ;  and 
which  has  been  successfully  made  in  several  ex- 
tensive works  wherein  I  have  been  engaged,  for 
the  drainage  and  improvement  of  fens  and  marsh 
lands,  chiefly  in  Lincolnshire  and  Cambridgeshire, 
and  which  I  believe  would  be  found  of  great  ad- 
vantage in  many  other  parts  of  England. 

As  the  introduction  of  the  steam-engine,  on  the 
large  scale,  cannot,  I  presume,  be  uninteresting  to 
the  Society,  which  alike  patronises  agriculture  and 
the  arts,  I  trust  I  shall  be  excused  in  venturing  to 
lay  before  you  the  following  observations,  illus- 
trated by  plans  of  three  of  the  principal  works  of 
this  kind,  which  have  been  executed  under  my 
superintendence. 

Although  much  has  been  done  in  the  fen  coun- 
tries to  improve  the  outfalls  of  their  rivers,  and  to 
promote  as  much  as  possible,  the  action  of  natural 
drainage,  yet  many  districts  are  so  situated,  that, 
without  the  aid  of  mechanical  power,  they  must 
still  have  remained  little  better  than  waste  swamps, 
affording  only  a  precarious  summer  pasturage  for 
cattle. 

The  introduction  of  the  wind-engines,  or  Dutch 
mills,  was  therefore  of  great  utility,  as  their  use 
enabled  the  fen  farmers  to  throw  off'  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  water,  and  by  raising  the  banks  round 
their  districts,  they  kept  them  so  far  dry,  that  in 
favourable  seasons  they  reaped  abundant  harvests  ; 
the  great  fertility  of  the  soil  returning  them  large 
crops  of  wheat  when  brought  into  tillage. 

But  here  the  farmer  was  subject  to  great  risks. 
Often,  when  his  crops  were  almost  ready  for  the 
sickle,  he  had  the  mortification  to  see  the  rain  fall 
in  torrents  when  there  was  not  a  breath  of  wind 
to  turn  his  mills,  which  stood  motionless  with  their 
sails  spread  to  catch  the  vainly  expected  breeze, 
whilst  the  produce  of  his  fields  perished  on  the 
ground. 

The  aid  of  the  steam-engine  is,  therefore,  in- 
valuable in  the  fens  ;  and  the  extent  and  feriility 
of  these  lands,  when  properly  drained  and  culti- 
vated, render  them  an  object  of  almost  national 
importance.  The  fen  districts  in  the  Bedford  level 
alone  amount  to  nearly  300,000  acres,  and  the 
whole  of  the  fen  and  marsh  lands  in  England  is, 
perhaps,  not  less  than  800,000  acres. 

In  one  of  the  districts  where  I  was  employed,  I 
found  the  rich  black  earth,  formed  of  decomposed 
vegetable  matter,  to  be  upwards  of  30  feet  in  depth. 

Few  persons,  I  believe,  are  eware  how  small  a 
quantity  of  mechanical  power  is  sufficient  to  drain 
a  large  tract  of  fen  land.  Generally  speaking, 
there  are  no  natural  springs  ;  and  when  the  up- 
land waters  are  banked  out  and  carried  into  the 
rivers  by  catch-water  drains,  we  have  to  lift  that 
water  alone  which  falls  from  the  clouds.  The 
quantity  of  rain  which  descends  on  the  flat  eastern 
counties  ef  England  is  less  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  island,  seldom  exceeding  twenty-six  inches 
in  depth  in  the  year,  whil^it  in  the  hilly  western 
counties  of  Lancaster  and  Westmoreland  it  often 
amounts  to  fifty-four  inches  in  depth.  It  would 
seem  almost  like  an  arrangement  made  by  Provi- 


dence to  place  the  cultivation  of  these  rich  lands 
within  the  compass  of  our  ability. 

In  many  months  the  evaporation  is  greater  than 
the  downfall,  and  it  then  becomes  necessary  to  open 
the  sluices,  and  let  in  water  from  the  rivers  to 
moisten  the  earth  and  to  supply  the  cattle,  which, 
when  steam-engines  are  used,  may  be  done  with- 
out fear. 

If  the  wind-engines  could  be  depended  upon, 
they  might  be  rendered  sufficient  for  the  purposes 
of  artificial  drainage ;  but  it  unfortunately  hap- 
pens, that  when  there  is  most  rain  there  is  gene- 
rally least  wind,  and  the  mills  are  useless  when  all 
depends  on  them.  The  steam-engine  ensures  cer- 
tainty ;  it  is  ready  to  act  whenever  it  may  be 
wanted  :  and  the  first  cost  and  sul)sequent  main- 
tenance of  one  powerful  steam-engine  is  less  than 
the  expense  of  building,  repair,  and  attendance  on 
a  great  number  of  windmills.  In  one  large  dis- 
trict where  I  was  employed,  named  Deeping  Fen, 
near  Spalding,  and  now  drained  most  effectually  by 
two  stea.n-engines,  there  were  forty-four  windmills 
for  lifting  the  water. 

I  would  here  remark,  that  I  do  not  claim  the 
merit  of  having  originated  the  idea  of  employing 
the  steam-engine  in  the  drainage  of  land.  It  did 
not  escape  the  great  mind  of  Smeaton,  who  gave 
it  as  his  opinion,  that  it  would  one  day  become  a 
powerful  agent  in  the  improvement  of  the  fens  ; 
and  subsequently,  his  pupil  and  successor,  the  late 
Mr.  William  Jessou,  I  believe,  on  one  occasion, 
unsuccessfully  recommended  its  adoption.  After- 
wards, the  late  Mr.  John  Rennie  endeavoured  to 
introduce  steam-engines  into  the  fens,  but  he  could 
only  prevail  on  the  proprietors  of  one  district  to 
erect  a  small  steam-engine  in  aid  of  their  wind- 
mills ;  consequently,  it  had  not  a  fair  trial ;  and 
here  the  matter  rested  for  many  years. 

I  am  happy, however,  in  that  I  have  been  able  to 
realize  what  these  great  men  had  imagined  ;  and  in 
so  doing,  I  have  not  only  caused  "  two  blades  of 
grass  to  grow  where  but  one  grew  before,"  but  I 
have  had  the  pleasure  to  see  abundant  crops  of 
wheat  take  the  place  of  the  sedge  and  the  bulrush. 
I  have  been  fortunate,  in  that  I  have  been  per- 
mitted to  carry  these  improvements  to  a  greater 
extent  than  I  could  possibly  have  anticipated  ;  and, 
whilst  I  confess  myself  ambitious  of  obtaining 
some  mark  of  the  Society's  approbation,  I  trust 
that,  through  the  means  of  their  widely  circulated 
Transactions,  the  knowledge  of  these  things  may 
be  further  extended,  not  only  in  England  but  on 
the  Continent  ;  and  that  when  it  is  known  by 
what  comparatively  small  means  the  swamp  or 
marsh,  exhaling  malaria,  disease,  and  death,  may 
be  converted  into  fruitful  corn  fields  and  verdant 
pastures,  the  blessings  of  health  and  abundance 
may  be  still  more  widely  spread.  I  beg  to  apolo- 
gize to  the  Society  for  this  digression,  which  has 
led  me  away  from  the  practical  partof  my  subject. 

In  most  cases  it  is  not  requisite  to  raise  the  water 
more  than  three  or  four  feet  higher  than  the  sur- 
face of  the  land  intended  to  be  drained  ;  and  even 
this  is  only  necessary  when  the  rivers  into  which 
it  is  delivered  are  full  between  their  banks,  from  a 
continuance  of  wet  weather,  or  from  upland 
floods. 

In  some  instances,  the  height  of  water  in  these 
rivers  is  affected  by  the  tides,  so  that  drainage  by 
natural  outfall  can  only  take  place  during  the  ebb ; 
in  others,  the  rivers,  uninfluenced  by  the  tides, 
form  the  means  of  drainage,  but  have  not  fall  or 
descent  sufficient  during  heavy  rains  to  carry  off 
the  water. 

In  all  these  cases  I  have  erected  steam-engines 
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for  draining  marsh  land  with  complete  success, 
and  the  plans*  which  accompany  this  paper  will 
explain  their  application. 

I  have  stated,  that  the  quantity  of  rain  tailing  in 
the  fens  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  island  seldom 
exceeds  26  inches  in  the  year  ;  and  that  it  is  with 
the  rain  alone  we  have  to  contend,  the  upland 
waters  being  banked  out,  and  there  being  no 
springs  in  the  fen.  If  there  be  rising  ground 
•within  the  district,  or  uplands  adjoining,  whose 
■waters  cannot  be  banked  out,  the  surface  of  such 
lands  must  be  taken  account  of  in  our  calculations 
as  if  they  formed  a  part  of  the  district. 

If  we  suppose  that  in  any  one  month  there  fall 
three  inches  depth  of  rain,  of  which  one  inch  is 
absorbed  and  evaporated,  we  have  IJ  cubic  feet 
to  every  square  yard  of  land;  and  this  multiplied 
by  4840  (the  number  of  square  yards  in  an  acre), 
gives  7260  cubic  feet  of  water  to  the  acre. 

I  have  found  it  expedient  in  practice  to  keep  the 
water  in  the  drains  within  the  district,  about  18 
inches  below  the  surface  of  the  cultivated  land  ; 
and  if  we  must  raise  it  3  J  feet  higher  than  the  sur- 
face, which  happens  very  generally  to  be  the  case, 
especially  when  the  water  is  high  in  the  rivers, 
our  lift  between  the  surface  of  water  in  the  drains 
and  that  of  the  outfall  river,  will  be  five  feet.  I 
have  generally  caused  the  principal  or  main  drains 
to  be  cut  7i  feet  deep,  and  of  width  to  give  them 
sufficient  capacity  to  contain  the  rain-water  as  it 
falls  and  to  bring  it  down  to  the  engine,  keeping 
it  in  full  woik,  with  a  descent  or  declivity  of  from 
1^  to  three  inches  in  a  mile. 

I  have  always  used  scoop-wheels,  the  float- 
boards  of  which  dip  five  feet  below  the  water's 
surface  where  powerful  engines  are  used,  or  6^ 
feet  below  the  level  of  the  land  in  the  fen. 

The  main  drains,  then,  are  one  foot  deeper  than 
the  wheel-track,  which  allows  for  the  deposition 
of  mud  and  weeds,  and  facilitates  the  flow  of  water 
to  the  wheel.  Such  a  wheel,  in  technical  language, 
will  be  said  to  have  ten  feet  head  and  dip. 

These  scoop-wheels  I  have  made  of  cast-iron, 
with  wooden  float-boards,  like  the  undershot  wheel 
of  a  water-mill,  but,  instead  of  being  turned  by  the 
impulse  of  the  water,  they  are  used  to  lift  it,  and 
are  kept  in  motion  by  steam  power. 

The  details  of  the  construction  of  these  wheels 
are  shewn  in  the  engraving,  Plate  I. 

Fig.  1  is  aside  view  of  the  scoop-wheel. 

Fig.  2  is  a  front  sectional  view  of  the  same, 
shewing  only  the  top  and  bottom  paddle-boards 
and  pairs  of  arms,  and  one  top  and  one  bottom 
tooth. 

aa  the  paddle-boards,  each  fastened  to  its  pair 
of  arms  ;  b  h  the  ring  of  internal  teeth,  which  are 
engaged  by  the  toothed  wheel  c,  having  on  its  axis 
a  fly-wheel  and  a  crank  d,  by  the  latter  of  which 
it  is  connected  with  the  prime  mover. 

The  wheel  is  composed  of  two  jjair  of  rings, 
an  outer  and  an  inner  in  each  pair,  one  of  the  lat- 
ter of  which  is  the  ring  of  teeth  hh,  already  men- 
tioned. Eacli  ring-  is  cast  in  eight  segments, 
which  are  joined  as  shown  at  ce,  fig.  1.  These 
four  rings  are  kept  in  their  proper  places  by  seve- 
ral sets  of  hollow  pillars,  each  set  consisting  of 
one  long,  and  two  sliort  ones,  as  /and  gg^  fig.  3  ; 
one  long  screw-bolt  h  passes  through  the  three 
pillars,  and  also  through  corresponding  holes  in 

*  These  plans,  which  consist  of  a  very  elaborate 
and  excellent  set  of  drawings,  are  deposited  in  the 
Society's  collection,  and  are  open  to  examination  by 
those  who  are  inlerested  in  such  works. 


the  four  rings,  and  thus  binds  the  whole  firmly 
together.  Each  pair  of  rings  is  connected  with 
the  common  axis  by  a  set  of  arms  or  spokes  ii, 
&c.,  the  converging  ends  of  which  are  secured  in 
a  circular  flanch  .rx,  fixed  on  the  axis. 

The  form  of  the  recesses  in  the  flanch  into 
which  the  ends  of  the  arms  are  fitted  is  shewn  in 
fig.  4,  jj  are  two  such  recesses,  and  i  is  an  arm  in 
its  place,  and  made  fast  by  three  bolts.  Fig.  5  is 
a  cross  section  of  an  arm.  Fig.  6  shews  the  outer 
end  of  one  arm,  and  part  of  a  ring  :  it  is  fitted 
into  a  recess  or  box  k,  which  projects  from  the 
rim,  and  is  secured  b}^  two  bolts.  These  latter 
are  cast  with  the  two  outer  rings,  as  shown  in 
the  transverse  section,  fig.  3  ;  5,  in  the  same  figure, 
is  one  tooth  of  the  ring  of  teeth,  fig.  1.  The 
close  fitting  of  the  masonry  that  forms  the  channel 
for  the  water  in  which  the  paddle  boards  a  work, 
is  shown  in  cross  section  U,  fig.  2,  and  at  I,  fig.  1, 
in  longitudinal  section. 

The  float  boards  move  in  a  track  or  trough  of 
hewn  stone  or  masonry  worked  to  fit  them,  aa 
shown  in  the  figure,  the  lower  end  of  this  wheel 
track  being  open  to  the  main  drain,  the  upper  end 
communicating  with  the  river,  which  is  kept  out 
Avhen  the  wheel  ceases  working,  by  pointing  doors, 
like  the  lock  gates  of  a  canal.  The  float  boards  do 
not  radiate  from  the  centre  of  the  wheel,  but  form 
an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees  with  the  horizon  at 
the  point  where  they  deliver  the  water. 

The  diameter  of  the  scoop-wheel  should  be  such 
that  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  outfall  drain 
or  river  may  never  rise  higher  than  within  four  or 
five  feet  of  its  axis,  otherwise  the  water  may  pass 
over  the  float-hoartls,  and  flow  back  again  into  fen. 

I  have  found  about  six  feet  in  a  second  to  be  tlie 
best  speed  for  the  circumference  of  the  wheel, 
as  that  velocity  gives  sufficient  centrifugal  force  to 
hold  the  water  up  against  the  "breast"  of  the 
wheel-track  or  trough  of  masonary,  and  yet  not 
so  much  as  to  cause  its  being  carried  up  by  the 
float-boards  past  the  point  of  delivery. 

As  engineers,  by  common  consent,  make  a 
horse's  power  to  be  equal  to  33,0001bs.  raised  one 
foot  high  in  a  minute,  or  3,3001bs.  ten  feet  high 
in  the  same  time,  consequently,  as  a  cubic  foot  of 
water  weighs  62^  pounds,  and  a  gallon  of  water  10 
pounds,  a  horse's  power  will  raise  and  discharge 
from  the  fen,  at  10  feet  high,  330  gallons,  or  52,^ 
cubic  feet  of  water  in  a  minute. 

Now  a  good  steam-engine  applied  to  work  a 
scoop-whecl,  will  consume  about  lOlbs.  of  New- 
castle coals  in  the  hour  for  each  horse's  power, 
and  in  that  time  lifts  and  discharges  3,168  cubic 
feet,  or  19,800  gallons  of  water  (at  a  height  of  10 
feet)  per  horse's  power  per  hour. 

I  have  taken  the  quantity  of  rain  which  may  fall 
in  excess  on  an  acre  of  fen-land  in  a  month,  to  be 
7,260  cubic  feet,  which  one  horse's  power  will 
raise  and  discharge  in  (2^§  hours)  about  two  hours 
and  twenty  minutes. 

Suppose,  therefore,  we  wish  to  drain  1,000  acres 
of  fen  or  marsh-land,  and  that  the  upland 
waters  are  all  banked  out ;  we  have  an  excess  of 
rain  equal  to  7,260,000  cubic  feet  of  water  to  raise 
and  get  rid  of. 

A  good  steam  engine  often  horses'  power  will  do 
this  in  232  hours,  or  less  than  twenty  days,  work- 
ing twelve  hours  per  day,  and  I  have  found  these 
calculations  fully  supported  in  practice.  It  is  true 
that  the  rain  due  to  any  given  month  may  fall  in  a 
few  days,  but  in  that  case  the  ground  absorbs  a 
good  deal  of  it,  and  1  have  before  observed  that 
the  drains  must  have  capacity  enough  to  receive 
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and  contain  the  rain  as  it  falls  ;  besides,  in  case 
of  need,  the  steam  engine  may  be  made  to  work 
twenty  hours  per  day  instead  of  twelve.  It  is  also 
true  that,  as  the  dip  of  the  wheel  lessens,  the  quan- 
tity of  water  discharged  is  diminished,  but  then 
the  district  is  perfectly  safe,  for  the  upper  edges 
of  the  float-boards  are  eighteen  inches  below  the 
level  of  the  land. 

In  order  to  shew  what  has  been  done  in  actual 
practice,  I  here  beg  leave  to  submit  the  results  of 
an  experiment  made  with  one  of  the  engines  of  80 
horses'  power,  which  I  have  erected  at  Pode  Hole, 
in  Deeping  Fen,  near  Spalding,  Lincolnshire.  The 
quantity  of  water  thrown  being  ascertained!  by  the 
contents  of  a  portion  of  the  main  drain,  partitioned 
off  for  the  purpose  by  dams,  properly  planked  and 
secured  by  puddling  of  clay. 

Results  of  an  Ilx])eriment  made  with  the  Eightii-Horse 
Engine  at  Pode  Hole,  on  the  I8th  of  July,  1830. 


MeanLift  Mean  Dip 

Weight  of 

Time  the  engine 

Coal 

at    which 

of  the 

water  raised 

was  at  work. 

burnt. 

the  engine 

wheel. 

per   hour. 

worked. 

Bushels. 

Ft.     In. 

Ft.    In. 

Tons. 

1st  hour's  trial 

12J 

6      7J 

3     4 

9840 

2nd  ditto  ditto 

12 

6  10 

2  10 

8520 

3rd  ditto  ditto 

Hi 

7     2 

2     6 

7560 

4th  ditto  ditto 

11 

7     5 

2     2 

6660 

5tb  ditto  ditto 

10 

7     6 

1  10 

5700 

6th  ditto  ditto 

10 

7     6 

1     6 

4740 

7th  ditto  ditto 

10 

7     6 

1     3 

4220 

8th  ditto  ditto 

10 

7     6 

1     2 

3990 

87 

51230 

The  water-wheel  is  28  feet  in  diameter,  its  float- 
boards  arc  5^  feet  in  depth  by  five  feet  wide,  and 
they  travel  with  a  mean  velocity  of  six  feet  in  a 
second.  The  section  of  the  stream  delivered,  when 
the  engine  has  its  full  dip,  is,  therefore,  27^  square 
feet,  and  the  quantity  discharged  is  165  cubic  feet, 
equal  to  more  than  4J  tons  of  water  in  one  second, 
or  about  16,200  tons  in  one  hour. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  the  float-boards  had 
only  three  feet  four  inches  dip,  instead  of  five  feet 
six  inches  dip,  at  the  commencement  of  the  expe- 
riment, or,  in  proportion  to  the  full  dip,  as  20  to 
33,  or  as  9840  tons,  the  quantity  lifted  in  the  first 
hour,  are  to  16,230  tons;  so  that  the  trial  proves 
the  correctness  of  the  calculation. 

It  will  also  be  remarked,  that  had  the  wheel  been 
working  with  a  full  dip,  "the  head,"  that  is,  the 
lift  from  surface  to  surface  of  the  water,  would 
have  been  only  four  feet  six  inches,  instead  of  six 
feet  7^  inches.  At  the  end  of  the  eighth  hour  the 
inclosed  portion  of  the  main  drain,  which  was  6§ 
miles  in  length,  and  averaged  at  the  water's  surface 
34J  feet  in  width,  being  so  far  emptied  of  its  con- 
tents that  the  float-boards  of  the  scoop-wheel  dip- 
ped only  14  inches  in  the  water,  it  was  useless  to 
continue  working  the  engine. 

The  fuel  used  during  this  trial,  was  Yorkshire 
coal,  of  which  the  average  consumption  was  about 
lOilbs.  per  horse  power  per  hour.  From  eight  to 
nine  pounds  of  Newcastle  coal  would,  with  this 
engine,  be  found  to  do  the  same  quantity  of  work. 

I  have  drained  two  districts  of  fen-land,  near 
March,  in  Cambridgeshire,  where  the  engine's 
power  bears  about  this  proportion  of  ten  horses' 
power  to  1000  acres  of  land,  and  the  water  can 
always  be  kept  down  to  any  given  distance  below 
the  roots  of  the  plants.  If  the  rain  fall  in  excess, 
the  water  is  thrown  ofl"by  the  engine ;  if  dry  wea- 
ther prevail,  they  can  open  the  sluices  without 


risk,  and  let  the  water  flow  in  from  the  river,  to 
fill  the  drains  and  moisten  the  earth. 

The  engines  work  about  four  months  out  of  the 
twelve,  at  intervals  varying  of  course  with  the 
season.  Where  the  districts  are  tolerably  large, 
and  the  drainage  effected  by  steam  power,  the  an- 
nual expenses,  including  all  charges,  will  not  ex- 
ceed 2s.  6d.  an  acre.  The  first  cost  of  the  works 
varies,  of  course,  in  almost  every  district,  from 
the  nature  of  the  substrata ;  but  generally  I  have 
found  that  it  amounted  to  about  20s.  an  acre  for 
the  requisite  machinery  and  buildings  :  that  is  to 
say,  an  engine  of  forty  horses'  power,  with  its 
scoop-wheel,  machinery,  and  buildings  erected  for 
the  drainage  of  4000  acres  of  land  cost  about  4000/. 
I  have  found  this  to  be  the  case  in  four  diflerent 
districts. 

Where  the  clay  or  other  firm  measures  lie  near 
the  surface,  so  that  we  can  either  dig  down  to 
them,  or  drive  short  piles,  I  prefer  the  steam- 
engines  in  the  form  generally  used  in  cotton  mills 
and  other  manufactories,  and  commonly  called  by 
workmen,  "  factory  engines;"  but  where  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  drive  long  piles,  and  to  plank  and  cross- 
plank  over  them,  so  as  to  form  an  artificial 
foundation  or  platform  to  build  upon,  1  prefer  the 
"  marine  engines,"  that  is  to  say,  in  the  form 
usually  adopted  on  board  of  steam-packets,  which 
is  more  compact,  requiring  smaller  and  less  expen- 
sive foundations. 

The  districts  wherein  I  have  been  employed  are 
eleven  in  number  :  the  quantity  of  land  drained  or 
improved  is  about  90,000  acres,  and  the  steam, 
power  used  is  equal  to  620  horses. 

In  many  places,  persons  who  were  able  to  foresee 
the  consequence  of  these  improvements,  and  to 
avail  themselves  of  it,  have  purchased  land  at  from 
lOZ.  to  201.  an  acre,  which  they  may  now  sell  at 
from  50/.  to  70/.  an  acre,  producing  from  four  to 
six  quarters  of  wheat  to  the  acre. 

Many  of  these  gentlemen  farm  their  own  land  ; 
are  commissioners  by  qualification  ;  they  live  in 
abundance  on  the  produce  of  their  fruitful  soil,  and 
their  hospitality  and  kind  attention  I  have  every 
reason  gratefully  to  acknowledge. 

I  will  now  mention  these  districts  in  the  order 
their  works  were  undertaken,  with  the  quantity  of 
land  and  the  power  used  in  each  case,  and  attempt 
an  explanation  of  the  drawing  sent  herewith. 

Deeping  Fen  near  Spalding,  Lincolnshire,  in 
1825,  containing  about  25,000  acres,  is  efl^ectually 
drained  by  two  steam-engines  of  60  and  80  horses' 
power  :  the  larger  one  being  made  entirely  under 
my  superintendence  at  the  Butterly  Iron  Works  ; 
the  60  horse  engine  by  Fenton  and  Murray.  The 
scoop-wheels  and  machinery  for  both  engines  were 
entirely  made  and  put  together  at  Butterley,  under 
my  direction.  The  cast-iron  toothed  wheels  used 
were  of  necessity  very  strong,  more  so,  indeed, 
than  any  I  had  seen,  being  fifteen  inches  in  width 
across  the  face  of  the  wheel,  and  the  pitch  of  the 
teeth,  five  inches. 

March  West  Fen,  adjoining  the  town  of  March, 
Cambridgeshire,  in  1826  :  about  3600  acres  are 
completely  drained  by  an  engine  of  forty  horses' 
power,  and  it  is  in  contemplation  to  add  about  400 
or  500  acres  to  the  district  to  be  drained  by  the 
same  engine. 

Misterton  Soss,with  Everton  and  Gringley  Cars, 
in  1829  ;  comprising  an  extensive  district  between 
Bawtry  and  the  river  Trent,  of  about  6000  acres, 
more  than  two  thirds  of  which  are  marsh  land,  is 
effectually  diained  by  a  forty  horse  power  engine. 

The  engine  is  situate  about  three  quarters  of  a 
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mile  from  the  Trent,  and  the  outfall  drain  from 
the  engine  to  that  river  is  contrived,  during  the 
rising  tide,  or  when  the  Trent  is  flooded,  to  form 
a  capacious  reservoir,  into  which  the  engine  throws 
the  water  until  it  acquires  sufficient  head  to  open 
the  pointing  doors  at  the  Trent  side,  and  discharge 
its  contents  into  the  river.  This  is  done  when 
the  Trent  is  flooded  ;  but  in  favourable  seasons  the 
sluices  by  the  side  of  the  engine  are  raised,  and 
the  district  is  drained  by  natural  outfall ;  these 
sluices  are  also  used  in  dry  seasons  to  retain  the 
water  in  the  district. 

1830,  Littleport  Fen,  near  Ely,  about  28,000 
acres,  drained  by  two  steam-engines  of  30  and  80 
horses'  power,  but  with  a  few  of  the  old  wind- 
engines  still  retained.  Before  steam  power  was 
used,  there  were  seventy-five  wind-engines  in  this 
district ;  and  often  has  the  Fen  farmer,  in  despair, 
watched  their  motionless  arms,  and  earnestly  hoped 
a  breeze  might  spring  up  to  catch  their  sails,  whilst 
his  fair  fields  gradually  disappeared  below  the 
rising  waters,  and  the  district  assumed  the  appear- 
ance of  an  immense  lake. 

The  large  engine  was  entirely  constructed  under 
my  inspection,  and  built  from  my  drawings,  at  the 
Butterley  works  ;  the  small  one  was  purchased  by 
the  commissioners,  and  I  afterwards  repaired  and 
adapted  it,  so  as  to  make  it  available  for  their  pur- 
pose. 

As  it  was  desirable  that  the  large  engine  should 
be  erected  on  the  bank  of  the  Hundred  Foot,  or 
New  Bedford  River,  in  which  the  tide  rises  to  a 
considerable  height,  a  scoop-wheel,  of  large  size 
and  great  strength,  was  necessary  ;  the  head  and 
dip  being  at  times  not  less  than  sixteen  feet ;  but 
when  the  tide  was  out,  the  head  was  much  dimi- 
nished, and  I  therefore  made  two  speeds,  or  com- 
binations of  wheel  work  ;  so  that  the  scoop-wheel 
might  revolve  with  greater  velocity,  and  throw 
out  a  larger  quantity  of  water  during  the  ebb, 
whilst  the  engine's  full  power  and  uniform  speed 
were  maintained  at  all  times. 

The  foundation  was  naturally  very  bad,  there 
being  seven  yards  in  depth  of  black  peat  above  the 
clay. 

To  resist  and  to  work  against  so  great  a  head  of 
water,  I  was  compelled  to  take  artificial  means  to 
make  it  secure,  and,  accordingly,  I  caused  up- 
wards of  600  strong  piles  to  be  driven  firmly  down 
into  the  clay.  Having-  spiked  to  the  pile-heads, 
which  were  sawn  off  to  a  uniform  leyel,  stout  cross 
sills  of  Meme!  timber,  the  whole  was  planked  over 
with  three  inch  deals  laid  close  together,  and 
spiked  down  to  form  a  complete  floor  under  the 
whole  of  the  buildings  so  that  if  any  settlement 
took  place  they  might  sink  equally.  The  works, 
however,  have  stood  firm  as  a  rock 

The  scoop  wheel  is  thirty  five  feet  in  diameter, 
and  with  its  axis  and  the  toothed  wheel  work  upon 
it,  v.eighs  fifty  four  tons,  to  which,  when  in  action, 
the  v^cight  of  water  upon  it  must  be  added. 

The  pinion  on  the  engine  axis  is  four  feet  in 
diameter  ;  it  makes  thirteen  revolutions  per  mi- 
nute, aiul  weighs  thirty  three  cwt. 

When  the  tide  is  high,  this  pinion  works  into  a 
wheel  of  twenty-four  feet  in  diameter  having  in- 
ternal teeth  ;  the  float-boards  on  the  periphery  of 
the  scoop  wheel  then  travel  with  a  velocity  of  212 
feet  per  minute,  and  in  that  time  discharge  3519 
cubic  feet,  or  21,980  gallons  of  water.  When  the 
tide  is  low,  the  pinion,  by  the  help  of  machinery, 
is  made  to  slide  into  action  with  another  wheel  of 
sixteen  feet  diameter  having  external  teeth,  and 
the  float  boards  then  move  at  the  rate  of  318  feet 


per  minute,  delivering  52/'8  cubic  feet,  or  32,880 
gallons  of  water  in  the  same  time. 

Before  these  works  were  completed,  many  per- 
sons who  professed  to  understand  such  matters 
predicted  their  total  failure,  and  greatly  alarmed 
the  commissioners  for  the  result ;  but  their  suc- 
cess in  saving  the  district  from  being  drowned 
during  a  long  continuance  of  heavy  rain,  which, 
without  their  aid,  must  have  laid  the  whole  of  it 
under  water,  gave  unquestionable  evidence  of  their 
efficacy.  The  commissioners  were  pleased  to  make 
a  public  expression  of  their  thanks  for  my  ser- 
vices, conveyed  in  terms  most  flattering  ;  and,  by 
printing  their  resolutions  in  the  local  papers,  to 
induce  other  districts  to  follow  their  example. 

Middle  Fenn,  near  Soham,  Cambridgeshire,  about 
five  miles  from  Ely,  in  1832.  About  7000  acres  are 
drained  by  a  steam  engine  of  sixty  horses'  power. 
The  foundation  was  similar  to  that  in  the  preceding 
district  of  Littleport,  and  the  expense  and  diffi- 
culty encountered  in  that  instance  led  me  to  adopt 
the  marine  engine  here  :  the  drawings  Nos.  5,  (>, 
and  7,  show  the  arrangement.  My  success  in 
Littleport  Fen  led  to  this  understanding,  several  of 
the  commissioners  having  estates  in  both  districts, 
as  also  in  the  following. 

Waterbeach  Level,  lying  between  Ely  and  Cam- 
bridge, containing  about  5,600  acres,  was  drained 
in  the  same  j'ear  by  a  sixty  horse  power  engine. 
The  foundation  here  is  a  natural  bed  of  concrete 
gravel  held  together  by  an  ochreous  cement ;  a 
large  patch  of  this  was  found  at  the  very  point 
where  it  was  desirable  to  establish  the  works  at 
an  accessible  depth  from  the  surface,  so  that  we 
could  build  upon  it. 

Magdalen  Fen,  near  Lynn,  Norfolk,  in  1834, 
contains  upwards  of  4,000  acres,  and  is  completely 
drained  by  a  forty  horse  engine,  under  circum- 
stances similar  to  the  preceding;  the  water  is  dis- 
charged into  the  Eau  Brink  Cut. 

March  First  distiict,  or  BinnimoorFen,in  Cam- 
bridgeshire, 1834.  2700  acres  of  land  are  kept  in 
the  finest  possible  state  of  drainage  by  a  thirty 
horse  power  steam  engine  ;  the  water  of  about 
300  acres  of  adjoining  high  ground  drains  into 
the  fen.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  most  complete  work 
of  the  kind  in  Cambridgeshire.  It  lies  close  by 
the  town  of  JMarch,  and  the  commissioners  were, 
therefore,  desirous  that  the  drainage  should  be 
perfect,  as  they  instructed  me  to  spare  no  pains  to 
make  it  so,  I  trust  their  wish  has  been  accom- 
plished. 

Feltwell  Fen,  near  Brandon,  Suffolk,  about  2,400 
acres,  drained  or  improved  by  a  20  horse  engine, 
now  just  completed. 

Soham  Mere,  Cambridgeshire;  formerly,  as  its 
name  implies,  a  lake,  of  1,600  acres  in  extent,  and 
about  300  or  400  acres  of  higher  land,  the  waters 
of  which  cannot  altogether  be  excluded.  As  the 
lift  is  great,  it  is  requisite  to  employ  a  forty  horse 
engine.  These  works  are  now  constructing ;  they 
are  in  a  forward  state,  and  will  soon  be  in  opera- 
tion, I  trust  with  success. 

I  have  exceeded  the  limits  I  at  first  proposed  to 
myself,  and,  I  fear,  trespassed  on  your  time;  I 
therefore  refer  to  the  plans  which  I  hope  will  fur- 
ther elucidate  the  subject,  and  respectfully  submit 
them  to  the  Society. 

A.  Aiken,  Esq.  I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  &c. 

Secretary,  Sfc,  Hfc.  Joseph  Glynn. 

Whilst  I  was  wri  ting  theprecedingpaperlthought 
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it  expedient  to  apply  to  Mr.  John  Tricket,  superin- 
tendent of  the  works  at  Deeping  Fen,  for  an  ac- 
count of  the  quantity  of  rain  which  had  fallen  in  the 
district  during  the  last  two  years,  and  what  quan- 
tity of  water  he  had  thrown  off  with  the  steam 
engines,  to  which  I  received  the  following  reply  : — 

Pode  Hole  Engines,  Feb.  11,  1836. 

Sir, — According  to  your  request,  I  have  sent 
you  a  copy  of  my  log-book  for  the  last  six  years, 
knowing  it  would  be  better  information  for  you 
than  if  I  had  given  you  the  last  two  years  only,  as 
it  gives  some'wet  seasons.  Wc  are  working  day 
and  night  at  this  time,  and,  I  am  happy  to  say,  are 
giving  general  satisfaction.  The  district  we  drain 
is  about  25,000  acres.  I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

Joseph  Glynn,  Esq.  John  Trickett. 

Butterley,  near  Derby. 


Depth  of  Rain  fallen,  and  Weight  of  Water  lifted  at  the 
Pode  Hole  Engines,  Deeping  Fen,  near  Spalding.* 


Rain  fallen,  inches  depth. 

1832.  Inches 

January 1.25 

February -1 

March 2-8 

April 2*5 

May 3-1 

J  une 3*  1 

July 2-3 

August 4*25 

September '37 

October 3*  1 

November 3'5 

December 2*5 

Total  rain 28-87 

No.  of  days   (12  hours  each) 
worked , 


80  horse 
lifted. 


60   horse 
lifted. 


Tons. 

1855120 

324200 

1765260 

715920 

1377400 

910180 

27135 

74925 

21735 

34868.T 

1724480 

3410260 


12555300 


by  80  horse 
1431 


Fons. 
2337645 
434700 
913695 

347980 


15309 


1135120 

2018235 


7202684 


by     60 
horse  112 


Eain  fallen 

,  inches 

depth. 

80  horse 
lifted. 

60    horse 
lifted. 

1830. 
January .... 

Inches. 
..   3-25 

Tons. 

1529520 

4097100 

743880 

1401060 

1638660 

3004640 

1456570 

23160 

1675920 

952500 

670320 

2741580 

'i'ons. 
346440 

Tebruary    . .  . 

..   4.6 

2794560 

March 

April 

..     -44 

..    2-75 
..   4-7 

388020 

. .    4-63 

131440 

July 

August  .... 

..   3-2 

..   2'125 

133920 

September  . . 

. .   4-79 

October .... 

..     -63 

150060 

November . . 

..    1-87 

879840 

December  . . 

_.    1-3 

330540 

Total  rain  . . 

..34-285 

19934910 

5204820 

No.  of  days 
worked  , .  . 

(12   hou 

rs    each) 

by  80  horse 
219 

bv     60 
horse  73|- 

Bain  fallen,  inches  depth. 


1831.  Inches, 

January 2* 

February 3* 

March 1-62 

April 2-3 

May 1-25 

June 3*1 

July 4.9 

August 4-1 

September 4-25 

October 2-9 

November 2-5 

December 2-4 

Total  rain 34-32 


No.  of  days  (12  hours  each) 
worked 


80  horse 
lifted. 


Tons. 

2916680 

5669640 

2623500 

488200 

156420 

114820 


276960 

641200 

3120760 

2546800 

3623690 


22178670 


by  80  horse 
236 


10500 

597040 

500845 

81700 

1427552 

1189890 

1787880 


8363877 

by     60 
horse  130 


*  The  district  drained  is  equal  to  25,000  acres. 


80      horse 
Rain  fallen,  inches  depth.  lifted 


1833  Inches 

January    , 1-25 

February     5-15 

March 2-062 

April 3- 

May    82 

June   3-12 

July     '3 

August 3-3 

September 1-2 

October    2-1 

November    75 

December     1-7 


Tofal  rain   24-952 


No.  of  days (12  hours  each) 
worked 


60  horses 
lifted. 


Tons. 
2213640 
5594980 
2703300 

2452220 


15149710 


by  80  horse 
147 


380620 

2500 

49100 

12780 

18020 

159840 

96480 

394560 

200480 

380990 

124020 

687740 

70280 

8728150 


by     60 
horse  125 


Rain   fallen, 

mcbes  depth. 

80     horses 
lifted. 

60  horse 
lifted. 

1834 

January    . .    .  . 

Inches. 

.   2'25 

.     '5 

.     -5 

.    1' 

.     -5 

.      -9 
..    6-25 

.    2-1 

.   1-25 
. .    1- 

Tons. 

1616530 

473460 

125700 

8940 

9320 

6900 

72240 

67920 

18640 
18570 
10200 

Tons. 
904305 

February    .... 

454060 

March     

81300 

April 

5850 

May    

June    ....  , . . . 

6420 
4540 

July    

August    

46080 

October 

40320 

November    . .  . 

.    1-25 
. .     -6 

IIO6O 

December  .... 

6220 

Total    rain  , .  . 

.    18-1 

2428420 

1650155 

No.  of  days  (1 
worked    . .  , 

3  hours 

each) 

bySOhorse 
251 

by     60 
horse  25^ 

100 
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Rain  fallen,  inches  depth. 

1835.  Inches 

January    2. 

February 1*75 

March     2*5 

April 1-5 

May 2-2 

June 1-6 

July    , 1'4 

August   1-2 

September    ,  3"4 

October     4*25 

November    ...........    1-8 

December -6 

Total    rain 24*2 

No.  of  days  (12  hours  each) 
worked 


80     horses 
lifted 


Tons. 
781080 
469120 

2093470 
521130 
725190 
229930 
101940 

1000 

723080 

1851860 

1133380 


8631180 


by  80  horse 
97A 


60  horse 
lifted. 


Tons. 
402380 
335330 
] 365710 
329090 
454340 
117720 
71025 

6300 

496470 

1 200940 

747490 


5526795 


by     60 
horse  954 


I  also  wrote  to  the  very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Ely, 
Master  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  re- 
quested he  would  kindly  procure  me  the  quantity 
of  rain  fallen  at  the  Observatory  in  Cambridge  ; 
at  the  same  time  stating  the  object  of  my  inquiry. 
The  dean,  however,  thinking  that  it  would  be 
more  satisfactory  to  give  the  quantity  of  rain  fall- 
en in  the  fen  than  at  the  observatory,  has  sent 
me  the  following. 

St.  Johns,  Feb.  Mth,  1836. 

Dear  Sir: — The  Rev.  Leonard  Jenyns  of  Swaff- 
ham  Bulbeck,  near  Cambridge,  has  favoured  me 
with  the  enclosed  account  of  his  observations  on 
the  quantity  of  rain  which  fell  in  the  years  1833, 
1834,  and  1835,  at  his  place  of  residence,  which 
will,  I  trust,  in  a  great  measure,  answer  your  pur- 
pose. I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  &c., 

Joseph  Glynn,  Esq.  J.  Wood. 

Butterley  by  Derby. 


Quantity  of  rain  fallen,  in  inches,  in  each  month 
during  the  last  three  years,  1833,  1834,  and  1835, 
at  Swaflfham  Bulbeck,  Cambridgeshire. 

N.B.  The  rain-gauge  is  on  an  exact  level  with 
the  ground.  (Signed)        L.  Jenyns. 


Rain  fallen  at  Swaffhan    Bulbeck,  Cambridgeshire. 
Depth  in  inches,  each  month,  in 


1833 


January  .. 
February  . 
March  . . . 
April  .... 
May  ..... 
June   .... 

July 

August  . . 
September 
October  . . 
November 
December 

Total      . 


Inches. 

•9 

2-98 

1-22 

12-92 


•28 
•09 
■65 
•71 
•83 
•35 
•82 


18-75 


1834 


Inches. 
1-2 
•27 
.54 

-22 


•55 

■72 

•92 

•6 

•02 

•94 


14- 


1835 


Inches. 
1-14 

1-64 
2-9 
2-51 
3-12 
1.85 
•68 
•21 


23-31 


ACT_^ON. 

THE    PROPERTY    OF    BARON    IMALSZAHN. 

Few  horses  have  been  presented  to  our  readers 
with  greater  pretensions  to  beauty  than  this  splen- 
did specimen  of  the  modern  English  Racer,  which 
we  have  had  exquisitely  engraved  by  Beck  with, 
from  an  original  painting,  executed  a  short  time 
before  the  sale  of  the  Royal  Hampton  Court  Stud, 
into  which  he  was  purchased  for  one  thousand 
guineas. 

Actseon  was  bred  by  Mr.  Mills,  in  1822,  is  a 
beautifulchesnuthorse.inheightaboutfifteen  hands 
three,  and  was  got  by  Scud,  out  of  Diana,  sister  to 
Emily,  (the  dam  ofEmilius)  by  Stamford,  her  dam 
by  Whiskey,  out  of  Grey  Dorimant  by  Dori- 
mant,  &c.,  &c.  He  is  the  sire  of  many  winners, 
the  most  popular  being  General  Chasse,  fur  whom 
Sir  J.  Bosvvell  has  refused  more  than  two  thou- 
sand guineas.  We  have  before  observed  that  the 
Arabian  grooms  admitted  the  high  caste  of  Actseon 
by  making  a  salaam  to  him  in  acknowledgment  of 
the  purity  of  his  blood  and  considtr  afew  remarks 
on  Eastern  blood  will  not  be  deemed  inadmissible 
at  the  present  moment.  The  nature  and  character 
indeed  of  the  horse  of  the  desert  are  peculiarly 
adapted  to  an  animal  who  like  the  race  horse,  is 
called  upon  to  put  its  physical  powers  to  the 
severest  test,  to  which  nature,  aided  by  art,  can 
submit.  In  the  first  plac?  the  Arabian  horse 
possesses  a  firmness  of  leg  and  sinew  unequalled  to 
any  other  in  the  world.  We  have  ourselves  been 
surprised  on  passing  our  hand  down  the  legs  of 
the  Arabians  which  were  sent  from  Muscat  which 
felt  more  like  ivory  than  any  thing  we  ever  met 
with.  This  excellence  which  he  owes  to  climate, 
arises  from  his  having  larger  muscles  than  other 
horses  have; — muscles  and  sinew  being  the  sole 
powers  of  acting,  and  on  them  depend  the  lasting 
qualities  of  an  animal  going  at  the  top  of  his  speed. 
Bones  being  the  weight  to  be  lifted,  serve  only  to 
extend  the  parts ;  and  it  is  evident  that  such  as  are 
small,  but  highly  condensed,  like  those  of  the  deer 
and  the  horse  of  the  desert,  are  by  occupying  less 
space,  and  containing  less  weight,  more  easily 
acted  upon  by  muscular  force,  than  such  as  are 
large  and  porous,  and  for  a  greater  duration  of 
time,  without  fatiguing  the  acting  powers.  But 
the  excellence  of  the  Arabian  horse  does  not  end 
with  highly  condensed  bone,  and  flat  and  wiry 
leg,  so  much  esteemed  by  those  connected  with 
the  turf.  All  the  muscles  and  fibres  of  his  frame 
are  driven  into  closer  contact  than  those  of  any 
other  breed ;  and  by  the  membranes  and  ligaments 
being  composed  of  a  finer  and  thinner  substance, 
he  possesses  the  rare  quality  of  union  of  strength 
with  lightness  so  essential  to  the  endurance  of 
fatigue  in  all  quick  motions.  He  thus  moves 
quicker  and  with  more  foice,  by  reason  of  the 
lightness  and  solidity  of  the  materials  of  which  his 
frame  is  composed,  and  when  to  these  qualifica- 
tions are  added  the  peculiar  and  deer-like  elegance 
of  his  form  and  extraordinary  share  of  muscular 
power  for  his  inches,  he  appears  to  furnish  all  the 
requisites  of  the  race  horse  on  a  smaller  scale  than 
that  which  now  belongs  to  Britain. 

Although  it  has  been  proved  that  the  present 
breed  of  English  race  horses  is  no  longer  suscep- 
tible of  improvement  from  foreign  blood,  it  is 
nevertheless  worth  inquiring  into  the  reason  of 
the  improvement  of  the  horse  of  the  desert,  and 
indeed  of  all  countries  of  the  East,  not  advancing 
towards  perfection,  as  that  of  our  own  breed  has 
done,  with  the  exception  of  the  Wellesley  Arabian^ 
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said  to  have  been  bred  in  Pei'sia,  (but  the  asser- 
tion is  unaccompanied  by  proof,)  who  measured 
fifteen  hands  two  incbes  high,  all  the  rest  that  have 
been  imported  have  been  little  better  than  Gallo- 
ways, which  must  be  attributed  to  two  causes ; 
first,  the  want  of  being  forced,  as  our  own  horses 
are,  in  their  colthood  by  high  keep  ;  and  secondly, 
by  adhering  too  closely  to  the  indigenous  breed, 
or  that  whose  blood  is  unmixed,  by  which  means 
it  has  dwindled.  Accurate  observers  must  have 
noticed  that  the  greater  part  of  the  horses  brought 
to  this  country  as  Barbs  and  Arabians,  have  ex- 
hibited a  palpable  deficiency  in  the  points  contri- 
buting to  strength,  and  the  want  of  general  sub- 
stance is  apparent  at  first  sight. 

It  is  true  that  their  estimation  of  late  years  has  so 
diminished  in  this  country,  that  no  great  pains 
have  been  taken  to  procure  stallions  of  the  highest 
caste,  although  five  hundred  and  eighty  guineas 
were  given  for  the  black  one  at  the  late  sale  at 
Hampton  Court,  and  four  hundred  and  ten  for  the 
bay,  both  of  which  were  sent  to  his  late  Majesty 
William  the  Fourth  by  the  Imaun  of  ftluscat,  they 
were  both  purchased  by  foreigners ;  the  black 
horse  being  for  the  King  of  VVirtemburgh,  and  the 
bay  for  the  French  government.  Scarcely  any 
mares  have  been  imported,  and  several  of  those 
sent  over  have  proved  very  unsatisfactory. 

We  are,  hovi^ever,  inclined  to  think,  that  as  the 
immediate  descendants  of  such  horses  are  found 
quite  inefficient  as  race  horses,  and  but  few  of  the 
second  or  third  generation  have  turned  up  trumps^ 
unless,  as  a  rational  experiment,  the  breeding  of 
race  horses  from  Arabians  is  at  an  end,  though  it 
is  a  well  known  fact  that  some  of  the  most  brilliant 
hunters  Englnni]  ever  produced  were  got  by  Arabian 
stallions,  and  that  one  by  Lord  Olive's  Arabian 
was  decidedly  the  best  horse  in  Leicestershire  in 
Mr.  Meynell's  day,  over  every  description  of 
country.  He  was  the  property  of  the  late  Mr. 
Childe,  of  Kinlet  Hall,  Shropshire,  who  is  said 
to  have  been  the  first  to  introduce  the  present 
style  of  riding  after  hounds. 

It  would  be  an  easy  task  for  us  to  enlarge  upon 
the  subject  before  us,  which  we  must  bring  to  a 
close  with  a  fev/  remarks  on  the  eastern  horse, 
as  connected  with  the  English  turf  at  the  present 
day,  owing  to  the  doubts  and  uncertainties  that 
hang  over  the  pedigrees  and  countries  of  the  most 
celebrated  stallions  and  mares  which  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  our  present  breed  of  racers;  it  is  im- 
possible to  determine  to  which  individual  breed, 
whether  to  the  Turkish,  the  Barb,  the  Arabian, 
or  the  Persian,  are  the  greater  advantages  derived 
from  them  to  be  attributed.  To  us  they  appear  to 
be  pretty  equally  divided.  To  the  Byerly  Turk  we 
are  indebted  for  the  Herod  blood  (sire  of  High- 
flyer) ;  to  the  Godolphin  Arabian,  said  to  be  a 
Barb,  for  the  Matchem  blood,  which  we  most 
admire,  as  it  is  the  stoutest  of  any  and  called 
"  honest"  ;  to  the  Dai-by  Arabian  (the  sire  of  Fly- 
ing Childers,)  for  the  Eclipse  blood;  and  to  the 
Wellesly  Arabian,  believed  to  be  a  Persian  horse, 
to  the  only  real  advantage  gained  to  English  racers 
by  a  foreign  cross,  in  later  years. 

It  must  however,  in  conclusion,  be  observed 
that  the  most  famous  horses  of  the  last  century, 
such  as  Childers,  Old  Crab,  Eclipse,  and  King 
Heiod,  did  not  appear  on  the  turf  before  they  were 
iive  years  old  ;  which  leads  us  to  suppose  that  the 
failure  of  horses  subsequently  bred,  as  they  them- 
selves were  bred,  from  "-oriental  blood,"  and 
trained  at  an  early  age,  may,  in  great  part  be 
uttributed   to  the  fact,  of  the  immediate  produce 


of  such  horses  requiring  more  time  to  come  to 
maturity  than  those  like  our  present  breed  of  race 
horses  which  are  further  removed  from  them. 
This  difference  may,  however,  be  partly  owing  to 
atmospheric  change,  as  it  is  i-easonable  to  suppose, 
that  the  produce  of  stallions  and  mares  bred  in  the 
torrid  zone,  would  come  slower  to  perfection  in  a 
damper  and  colder  country  than  it  would  have 
done  in  its  own,  from  which  we  may  infer  that  in 
the  same  ratio  as  horses  were  brought  earlier  to 
the  post,  and  races  shortened  in  distance,  eastern 
blood  became  unpopular,  and  ultimately  sunk  into 
disrepute. 

Performances  in  1825. — At  Newmarket  Craven 
Meeting,  Actseon  started  for  the  Monday's  Rid- 
dlesworth  of  20O  sovs.  each,  h.  ft.,  but  was  beaten 
by  Rufiis,  Surprise,  &c. ;  and  in  a  match  with 
Fleance  at  Newmarket  First  Spring  Meeting,  he 
was  again  defeated,  he  however  carried  seven 
pounds  extra. 

At  Epsom  he  came  to  the  post  for  the  Derby 
Stakes  of  50  sovs.  each,  h.  ft.,  but  was  not  placed, 
being  beaten  by  Middleton,  Rufus,  Hogarth,  &c. 

At  York  August  Meeting,  for  a  sweepstakes  of 
25  sovs.  each,  he  w?s  not  placed,  being  defeated 
by  Buzzard,  Fair  Charlotte,  and  two  others. 

At  Pontefract,  he  ran  second  to  Brownlock,  for 
a  sweepstakes  of  30  sovs.  each,  10  ft.,  beating  four 
others ;  and  at  the  same  meeting,  for  the  Gold 
Cup,  he  ran  second  to  Canteen,  beating  three 
others  who  were  not  placed. 

For  the  Doncaster  St.  Leger  Stakes,  of  50  sovs 
each,  h.  ft.,  he  was  not  placed,  being  beaten  by 
Memnon  and  The  Alderman. 

In  1826. — At  York  Spring  Meeting,  for  a  sweep- 
stakes of  10  sovs.  each,  for  all  ages,  he  ran  second 
to  that  superior  racer  Fleur-de-lis,  beating  Cat- 
terick  and  three  others  with  ease  ;  and  at  the  same 
meeting  he  again  ran  second  to  Fleur-de-lis  for  the 
Gold  Cup,  beating  The  Alderman,  Der  Freischutz, 
and  Jerry. 

At  York  August  Meeting  he  won  a  50^  plate, 
defeating  Memnon,  after  a  beautiful  race,  and 
carried  off  the  25  sovs.  subscription,  beating  Mu- 
latto, Fair  Charlotte,  and  Cedric. 

At  Doncaster  Cfor  the  third  time)  he  ran  second 
to  Fleur-de-lis  for  the  Doncaster  Stakes,  defeating 
four  others,  and  at  the  same  meeting  he  won  the 
Doncaster  Racing  Club  Stakes  beating  Florismart 
in  a  canter. 

In  1827. — At  Yoik  August  Meeting  he  won  one- 
third  of  the  Great  Subscription  with  50L  added 
beating  Florismart,  and  ran  second  to  Mullatto  for 
another  third  of  the  same  subscription,  beating 
two  others. 

At  Doncaster  he  walked  over  for  the  Racing 
Club  Stakes,  five  subscribers,  and  started  for  the 
Gold  Cup,  but  was  beaten  by  Mulatto,  Memnon, 
Fleur-de  lis,  and  another. 

At  Richmond  he  won  the  Gold  Cup,  beating 
Popsy  and  three  others. 

For  the  Gold  Cup  at  Northallerton,  he  started 
but  was  not  placed,  being  defeated  by  Nonplus 
and  Purity. 

In  1828.— At  Catterick  Bridge  he  ran  for  the 
Craven  Stakes  of  10  sovs.  each,  but  was  not  placed, 
being  beaten  by  Sarah,  Gameboy,  and  Popsy. 

For  the  Gold  Cup  at  Newcastle  he  was  defeated 
by  Robin  Hood. 

At  York  August  Meeting,  for  a  sweepstakes  of 
25  sovs.  each,  he  was  beaten  by  Medora  and  two 
others.  .    , 

hi  Doncaster  defeat  again  awaited  him,  being 
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beaten  for  the  Doncaster  Stakes  by  Nonplus  and 
Granby. 

At  the  Caledonian  Hunt  he  won  the  Gold  Cup, 
defeating  Sir  Malachi  Malagrowther,  Mystery,  and 
Glenamour  ;  at  the  same  meeting  he  won  a  50/. 
plate,  beating  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  and  the  King's 
Plate  in  a  canter,  beating  Malek  and  Spring  Kell. 

In  1829. — At  York  Spring  Meeting  he  ran  fourth 
for  the  Gold  Cup,  being  beaten  by  Velocipede, 
Laurel,  and  Nonplus  ;  and  at  the  July  Meeting,  for 
the  Fitzwilliam  Stakes  he  was  placed  third,  being 
defeated  by  Mulatto  and  Moonshine.  For  a  50/. 
plate  at  this  meeting  he  was  beaten  by  Granby  and 
Mulatto,  which  terminated  his  racing  career,  after 
having  run  about  thirty  races. 


WALTHAM  AND  NORTH  LEICESTER- 
SHIRE AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

This  society's  show  for  hunting:  mares  and  gelding's, 
and  for  brood  mares  calculated  to  breed  hunters,  took 
place  on  Friday  the  5th  inst.,  in  one  of  his  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Rutland's  paddocks,  adjoining  Croxton  Park. 
The  judges  were  Earl  Wilton,  Lord  Forester,  and  the 
Hon.  Col.  Lowlher,  who  jointly  took  great  pains  in 
making  their  awards,  and  gave  universal  satisfaction  by 
their  decisions.  The  Hon.  Stewart  Wortley  kindly  of- 
ficiated as  steward  on  the  occasion. 

Class  T.  To  the  owner  of  the  best  four-year-old 
hunting  mare  or  gelding  bred  within  the  limits 

of  this  society    £'20 

To  the  breeder  of  the  same   5 

To  the  owner  of  the  second  best 10 

The  first  prize  was  awarded  to  R.  W.  Baker,  Esq.,  of 
Cottesmore,  Rutland,  for  his  chesnut  gelding  by  (\Vild- 
boar's)  Juniper ;  and  the  prize  for  the  breeder  of  the 
same  to  Peter  Sharpe,  of  Langham,  Rutland. — The 
second  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  March,  of  Wartnaby, 
Leicestershire,  for  his  bay  g'elding  by  (Wright's)  Juni- 
per, bred  by  Mr.  Rowland,  of  Stanford  Hill,  near  Lough- 
borough.— In  this  class  there  were  14  mares  and  geld- 
ings entered,  and  12  shown. 

Class  2.  To  the  owner  of  the  best  three-years-old 
hunting  mare  or  gelding  bred  within  the  Hmits 

of  the  society £10 

To  the  owner  of  the  second  best 5 

The  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Norris,  of  Bottes- 
ford,  Leicestershire,  for  his  bay  gelding  by  the  Flyer, 
dam  by  Idris,  bred  by  himself.— The  second  prize  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Austin,  of  Grimstone,  Leicestershire, 
for  his  bay  filly  by  Norton,  dam  by  Sir  Peter,  grandam 
by  Old  England  (bred  by  himself).  In  this  class  there 
were  8  mares  and  geldings  entered  and  5  exhibited. 

Class  3.  To  the  owner  of  tlie  best  brood  mare 
calculated  to  breed  hunters,  the  property  of 
subscribers  within  the  society £10 

This  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Vincent,  of  Bottes- 
ford,  Leicestershire,  for  his  chesnut  mare  stinted  to  Emi- 
lius. 

In  this  class  there  were  15  brood  mares  entered,  and 
14  shown.  Mr.  Sculthorpe,  of  Coston,  sent  his  valuable 
brood  mare  too  late,  therefore  the  stewards  could  not 
admit  her  into  the  show  paddock. 

The  show  upon  the  whole  was  much  better  than 
could  have  been  anticipated,  it  being  the  first  show  of 
the  kind  in  this  society.  Such  was  the  interest  mani- 
fested, that  it  was  estimated  that  more  than  1,600  per- 
sons were  present  on  the  occasion,  more  than  1,000 
of  whom  were  on  horseback,  including  a  vast  number 
of  the  first  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

This  show,  in  conjunction  with  others  of  a  similar 
kind  (it  is  hoped),  bids  fair  to  renovate  the  breed  of 
horses  in  this  country,  so  much  impaired  by  the  export 
of  so  many  valuable  brood  mares  mto  foreign  counties. 


BREEDING  OF  HORSES  AND  HORSE 
RACING  IN  FRANCE. 

Paris,  Jav.  10,  1838. — The  breeding  of  horses  in 
this  country  has  been  greatly  neglected  by  the  agricul- 
turists since  the  peace  of  1815,  in  consequence  of  the 
little  demand  for  the  cavalry,  so  that  that  once  impor- 
tant branch  of  the  farmer's  study  was  changed  into  the 
more  lucrative  one  of  tillage.  France  is  greatly  in- 
debted to  the  glorious  Revolution  of  1830  for  the  nume- 
rous improvements  that  annually  take  place  in  its  agri- 
cultural as  well  as  horticultural  advancement,  but  more 
particularly  that  of  the  amelioratioa  of  its  breed  of 
horses.  His  Majesty,  Louis  Philippe,  who  has  resided 
so  many  years  in  England,  and,  therefore,  able  to  judge 
of  the  importance  that  branch  of  agriculture  was  to  the 
prosperity  of  that  country,  renowned  for  the  superiority 
of  its  racers,  hunters,  hacks,  cobs,  dray,  and  other  breeds 
of  horses,  and  for  the  mounting  of  its  cavalry,  over 
every  other  kingdom  in  Europe,  on  becoming  King  of 
the  French  announced  his  intention  of  encouraging  to 
the  utmost  that  useful  and  profitable  resource  to  the 
industrious  farmer.  Horse-racing,  which,  previous  to 
1830,  was  only  known  and  supported  by  the  equestrian 
amateurs  of  the  Champ  de  Mars,  has  now  become 
general  throughout  the  departments,  and  although, 
perhaps,  not  equal  to  Epsom,  Ascot,  or  Doncaster, 
they  at  present  possess  horses  diat  may  vie  with  some  of 
the  first  rate  Derby  winners.  The  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  the  different  Agricultural  Societies  vote 
annually  a  certain  sum,  besides  gold  and  silver  modals, 
for  the  improvement  of  the  French  breed  by  crossing  it 
by  the  English  and  Arabian  stallion  or  mare,  and  every 
encouragement  is  given  by  the  King,  his  Royal  High- 
ness the  Duke  of  Orleans,  the  Prince  de  la  Moskowa, 
he  Duke  de  Guiche,  Baron  Fasquel,  Count  Hockart, 
Count  de  la  Tour  du  Pin,  Barons  de  la  Bastide,  de 
Vanteaux  Royeres,  Buton  I'Evique,  M.  de  Germigny, 
Bonire  de  la  Salle,  Count  de  Montendre,  Lord  Seymour, 
and  other  leading  amateurs  and  breeders  of  horses. 
The  race-course  is  not  at  present  confined  to  Paris  and 
Versailles  alone  ;  Boulogne-sur-mer,  which  may  be 
considered,  by  the  attraction  it  has  for  the  English 
tourist  in  consequence  of  its  rom.antic  and  healthy  site, 
the  Brighton  of  France,  hasii  s  annual  races,  a  I'Anglaise ; 
as  well  as  St.  Omer,  Dieppe,  Cherbourg,  Bordeaux, 
Nancy,  Du  Pin  (Orne),  Nantes,  &c.  &c.,  where  the 
stakes  and  prizes  vary  from  10,000,  5,000,  4,000,  3,000, 
2,000,  1,500,  500,  300,  and  200  francs,  besides  minor 
stakes  made  at  the  betting-post.  These  races  are  not 
confined  to  horses  of  French  breed  solely,  but,  as  an 
cncouragementtothemembersof  Foreign  Jockey  Clubs, 
they  are  open  for  the  entering  of  horses  of  all  nations. 
So  useful  is  the  breeding  of  horses  considered  by  the 
two  Chambers  of  the  Legislature,  that  a  sum  is  granted 
annually  in  the  budget  for  the  improvement  of  agricul- 
ture to  the  amount  of  500,000  francs,  in  which  the 
Minister  of  Commerce  takes  a  great  interest.  Since  this 
Government  has  taken  possession  of  Algiers,  Constau- 
tine,  and  other  parts  of  northern  Africa,  some  of  the 
finest  Arabian  and  Turkish  stallions  have  been  sent  as 
presents  to  Louis  Philippe,  and  which  now  adorn  the 
royal  stud,  so  that  a  few  years  hence  it  will  possess  as 
noble  a  race  of  "  coursiers"  as  any  in  Europe.  Besides 
the  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Societies  of  Paris 
and  the  departments,  a  Society  has  been  established  for 
the  improvement  of  the  French  breed  of  horses  by  the 
Viscount  d'Aure  and  several  other  noted  amateurs,  who 
are  desirous  to  see  that  important  branch  prosper.  A 
splendid  stone  building  is  being  erected,  which  will  con- 
tain stables,  riding-schools,  &c.,  on  the  most  extensive 
scale  and  beautiful  style  of  architecture,  applicable  to 
its  use,  besides  the  most  spacious  grounds  for  grazing, 
and  an  Hippodrome,  equal  to  many  race-courses  in 
England,  for  the  breaking  in  and  exercise  of  the  young 
horses.  This  grand  undertaking  is  situated  near  St. 
Germain-en- Laye,  and  the  land  has  been  purchased  of 
M.  Perrierat  an  enormous  expense.  The  railroad  from 
Paris  to  the  former  place  passes  near  the  spot,  so  tiiat  in 
a  short  lime  a  new  township  will  be  built  that  will  turn 
out  most  profitable  to  the  spirited  Society,    France  is 
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greatly  indebted  to  the  advancement  and  improvement 
of  its  breed  to  Count  de  Montendre,  not  only  for  his 
able  writing's  on  the  subject,  but  his  personal  labour  in 
rearing-  some  of  the  most  favourite  horses.  A  "  Stud- 
book""luis  just  been  published  by  him,  givingthe  names 
of  all  the  stallions,  fillies,  and  mares,  of  pure  blood  in 
France,  born  in  the  country,  or  imported  from  England, 
Germany,  Arabia,  and  other  parts,  vi^ith  a  genealogy  of 
their  race,  which  forms  a  volume  in  8vo.  of  about  500 
pages,  ami  highly  interesting  to  the  jockey,  and  sports- 
man, from  which  it  appears  there  are  at  present  in  this 
counti'y  184  foreign  stallions,  which  will  cover  diirmg 
the  course  of  the  year,  of  which  there  are  143  English 
and  14  Arabian ;  besides  these,  there  are  257  mares, 
of  which  238  are  English  and  18  Arabian. 

The  following  celebrated  stallions  are  named  for 
covering  this  season  at  Paris,  viz.: — Lottery,  son  of 
Tramp  and  Mandane ;  this  stallion  will  only  cover  full 
blood  mares  ;  the  number  is  fixed  at  thirty-five,  at  100 
francs  each,  and  10  francs  for  the  groom.  Young 
Emilius,  out  of  Emilius  and  Cobweb,  mother  of  Nell 
Gy  wnne  and  b.  h.  Middlcton,  at  50  francs,  and  10  francs 
the  groom.  Windelifle,  out  of  Waverley  and  Catton 
mare;  this  stallion  has  won  several  races,  and  beat 
Jocko,  &c. ;  at  50  francs,  and  10  francs  the  groom. 
Sehm,  a  fine  Arabian  stallion,  at  30  francs  each,  and  10 
francs  the  groom.  These  horses  will  commence  cover- 
ing on  the  1st  of  February  next.  It  appears  that  the 
Deputies  of  the  department  of  Cantal  have  succeeded 
in  buying  over  Mameluke  to  go  to  Aurillac,  to  cover  in 
that  renowned  district  for  the  excellence  of  its  breed  of 
horses.  The  Administration  des  Haras  have  purchased 
two  fine  full  blood  mares,  which  formed  part  of  the  stud 
founded  by  the  late  M.  Leon  Bernard,  one  of  the  most 
noted  amateurs  and  breeders.  They  are  Anna,  by 
Whalebone,  out  of  Themis ;  and  VVaverly  mare,  by 
Waverly  and  Evans,  out  of  Walter.  They  are  at  present 
with  colt — the  one  by  Terror,  and  the  other  by  Royal 
Oak,  both  first-rate  stallions.  France,  therefore,  since 
the  sale  of  the  Royal  Stud  of  his  late  Majesty,  William 
IV.,  at  Hampton  Court,  where  some  of  the  best  breeds 
were  purchased  by  M.  Lupin  for  this  country,  possesses 
a  race-stud  equal  to  any  in  Europe,  and  far  more  ex- 
tensive, among  which  may  be  named  Fleur-de-lis,  con- 
sidered one  of  the  first  in  England,  and  the  celebrated 
Arabian  Mansourah.  T.  S. 


Rutland  Agricultural  Society.  —  With  re- 
newed pleasure  we  refer  our  readers  to  the  bill 
of  premiums  offered  by  this  society  for  the  ensuing  year, 
as  determined  at  the  general  meeting  of  subscribers  on 
Monday  last,  which  was  gone  through  with  the  usual 
spirit  that  has  so  long  been  a  leading  feature  of  this 
society. — We  find  tl^t  the  time  of  exhibition  will  be 
one  week  later,  in  accordance  with  the  Smithfield  club, 
and  that  the  society  have  adopted  the  plan  of  two  days, 
considering  that  the  pubhc  have  not  had  that  opportu- 
nity of  judging  the  merits  of  the  cattle  as  they  demand 
from  so  important  an  exhibition.— On  the  retirement  of 
E.  W.  Wilmot,  Esq.,  of  Pickwell,  as  the  senior  steward, 
he  nominated  T.  C.  Beasley,  Esq.,  of  Harston,  as  his 
successor,  which  was  received  with  some  warmth,  and 
carried  unasimously :  on  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Rudkin, 
of  Langham  Lodge,  as  the  senior  secretary,  Mr.  W. 
Baines,  of  Branston,  was  proposed,  and  elected  unani- 
mously to  succeed  him.  It  appears  that  there  are  some 
few  additional  classes,  and  that  the  society  are  fully  de- 
termined to  encourage  animals  bred  within  its  limits, 
as  will  appear  by  the  addition  of  four  silver  medals, 
with  two  gold  medals  (value  five  sovereigns  each)  for 
that  distinct  object,  which,  if  acted  up  to  with  the  usual 
spirit  of  the  members,  must  ere  long  place  the  little 
county  pre-eminent  in  its  breed  of  cattle  :  we  perceive 
also  that  the  known  patron  of  agriculture.  Sir  G.N. 
Noel,  Bart,,  M.P.,  continues  to  offer  his  premiums  for 
the  encouragement  of  the  smaller  occupiers,  which  must 
lead  much  to  the  advancement  of  their  interest.  The 
bill  for  the  present  year  1838  contains  the  unrivalled 
sum  of  239L  15s.,  with  eight  silver  medals  and  two  gold 
ones,  which  together  amount  to  no  less  than  260?.— 
Lincoln  Chronicle, 


LAMENT  ON  MY  OLD  GREAT  COAT- 

(From  the  Dumfries  Times.) 

Mine  honest,  trusty,  rusty  irien', 

Wha  mony  a  blustering  storm  hae's  seen,, 

A  comfortable  hap  thou'st  been, 

Fu'  mony  a  day. 
In  blattering  rain  and  frosts  right  keen,. 

A  weary  way. 

It's  no  sae  lang  sin  ye  war  new, 
And  beauty  had  surpast  by  few  ; 
The  vera  thocht  o't  gaurs  me  grue, 

Thou  wale  o'  coats. 
That  thou  maun  gang  to  some  auld  Jew> 

For  twa  three  groats. 

There  in  some  filthy  shop  to  lie. 
Till  scoured  by  Turpentine— a  dye — 
Mid  stinking  coats  and  breeks,  or  by 

Some  creeshy  shirt. 
Till  some  auld  customer  shall  buy 

Ye  cheap  as  dirt. 

When  first  fresh  frae  the  hands  o'  snip, 
Right  smooth  and  glossy  was  ye'r  grip  ; 
Ye  made  me  look  just  like  a  rip 

Het  frae  the  toon, 
But  time,  alas  !  has  made  ye  strip 

Ye'r  plumage  broon. 

Ye'r  prime  cost  was  past  twa  pun'  ten. 
What  neist  to  do  I  dinna  ken  ; 
O  !  could  the  tailor's  airt  but  men' 

Ye'r  ugly  tatters, 
I'd  wear  ye  (never  fear  me)  then 

For  a'  their  clatters. 

Sorry  and  grieved  I  sorely  am. 
Thou  best  five  yards  o'  Petersham, 
Ere  dipt  frae  back  o'  Saxon  ram. 

Or  English  gimmer;- 
Ye're  past  the  aid  o'  tailor  Tam, 

Ye  tatter'd  limmer. 

I've  brushed  ye  aft  wi'  meikle  care, 
To  snod  ye  up  for  kirk  or  fair  ; 
But  noo  I'se  never  brush  ye  mair, 

It's  a'  in  vain, 
Ye're  grown  sae  pooked  and  thread-bare 

I'll  let  it  alane. 

The  corners  o'  ye'r  tattered  pouch, 
Can  hardly  thole  the  slightest  touch  ; 
Ye  surely  coore  some  auld  witch 

Within  the  lining. 
For  rusty  nails  and  pegs  all  clutch. 

An'  rive  the  bin'ing. 

Fareweel !  o'  thee  I  aince  was  fain, 
An'  noo  I  pairt  wi'  meikle  pain  ; 
I'm  sure  I'll  never  hae  again 

Sae  gude  a  hap, 
At  least  that  I  can  ca'  my  ain, 

Frae  fit  to  tap. 

The  best  o'  frien's  on  earth  maun  pairt. 
However  short  or  lang  their  chart ; 
An'  though  it  grieves  my  very  heart 

Wi'  sorrowing  pang. 
It  matters  no'  a  single  scart, 

For  ye  maun  gang. 


Toll  on  Foreign  Cattle  into  France.— The 
Council  General  of  Commerce,  in  its  sitting  of  Thurs- 
day, gave  their  opinion,  after  a  long  and  animated 
discussion,  that  the  duty  for  the  introduction  into  France 
of  foreign  cattle  should  be  for  the  future  paid  upon  the 
weight,  and  not  by  head,  the  duty  being  seven  centimes 
the  kilogramme  .or  oxen,  and  eight  centimes  for  sheep, 
in  no  case  to  exceed  the  four- fifths  of  the  present  duty,--. 
Paris  paper, 
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IRISH  WASTE-LAND  IMPROVEMENT 
SOCIETY. 

INXORPORATED    BY    THE  AUTHORITY    OF    PARLIAMENT. 

Since  tbe  year  1809,  when  Commissioners  were 
appointed  to  enquire  into  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  Bogs  of  Ireland,  the  population  of  tl\at  Kingdom 
has  increased  33  per  cent.,  yet  no  public  effort  lias 
been  made  to  give  occupation  to  the  millions  de- 
pendent for  subsistence  on  the  cultivation  ot'the  soil. 
It  is  stated  in  the  reports  made  to  Parliament,  in 
pursuance  of  the  Act  49  Geo.  III.  as  also  in  the  re- 
ports of  the  Emigration  Committee  of  the  year  1827, 
and  in  subsequent  reports,  that  the  number  of  statute 
acres  of  waste  land  capable  of  beneficial  improvement 
is  nearly  live  millions,  being  one-fourtb  of  the  whoio 
Kingdom ;  and  the  waste  or  uncultivated  surface 
has  been  shewn  to  contain. 

Of  flat  Bogs 1,576,000 

Of  Bogs  forming  the  covering  of 

Mountains 1,254,009 

Of  convertible  Mountain 2,070,000 

The  cultivation  of  these  lands,  which  is  strongly 
recommended  by  vaiious  Parliamentary  Committees, 
would  afford  obvious  and  immediate  means  of  local 
employment  to  the  Irish  labouring  poor;  but  the 
difBculties  which  have  hitherto  prevented  such  a 
consequence  may  be  stated  as  follow  : — 

1.  The  inability  of  tbe  great  landed  proprietors  to 
advance  the  capital  requisite  for  reclaiming  the  waste 
lands. 

2.  The  want  of  powers,  owing  to  the  entails  and 
settlements  of  the  large  estates,  for  granting  such 
long  leases  as  would  induce  strangers  to  undertake 
the  cost  of  such  improvements. 

3.  The  want  of  sufficient  capital  among  the 
tenantry  to  enable  them  to  make  drains,  roads,  fences, 
and  buildings,  which  are  essential  to  the  occupation 
of  the  land. 

The  impediment  to  the  improvement  of  the  entailed 
lands  is  removed  by  the  Act  of  Parliament  incorpo- 
rating this  society,  whicci  authorises  tenants  for  life, 
and  other  incapacitated  persons,  to  grant  leases  of 
99  years  to  the  society,  who  are  empowered  by  the 
Act  to  take  such  leases,  on  which  they  will  invest 
their  capital  by  making  such  impi'overaents  as  will 
enable  the  population  of  that  country  to  obtain  the 
productive  occupation  of  it. 

The  middling,  and  even  small  farmers,  in  Ireland 
have  a  great  deal  of  ready  money  in  small  sums, 
which  they  hoard  up  for  want  of  the  means  of  employ- 
ing it ;  in  proof  of  this  (according  to  Porter's 
Tables)  tbe  increase  of  deposits  in  the  Savings' 
Banks  of  Ireland  since  1831  has  exceeded  £5  pet 
cent.,  whilst  in  England  and  Wales  it  is  not  more 
than  8  per  cent,  'fhese  persons  would  take  more 
land  if  they  could  obtain  it,  whereon  to  employ  their 
cajiital. 

The  anxiety  of  the  Irish  people  to  obtain  the  use 
of  land,  their  industry  in  the  cultivation,  and  their 
means  of  stocking  limited  portions  of  it,  are  no- 
torious. 

England  nov/  pays  to  Holland,  Belgium,  and 
Holstein,  700,000/.  per  annum  for  the  single  article 
of  butter,  the  whole  of  which  might  be  produced  in 
Ireland  if  her  waste  lands  were  improved. 

In  compariug  the  advantages  between  the  invest- 
ment of  money  for  reclaiming  the  waste  lands  of  Ire- 
land and  those  in  the  Colonies,  it  may  be  stated, 

That  the  price  of  labour  inlrel.md  does  not  exceed 
one-fifth  of  that  paid  in  the  Colonies— this  circum- 
stance alone,  placing  the  Irish  cultivator,  subject  to 
ifentj  iji  an  infinitely  belter  situationi  than  the  Colo' 


nial  cultivator  with  a  free  grant  of  land.  Ireland 
has  moreover  the  best  market  for  her  produce,  and 
every  manufactured  article  supplied  at  the  lowest 
rate  of  cost,  while  the  reverse  of  these  applies  to  the 
Colonics. 

The  principal  cause  of  all  the  disturbances  in  Ire- 
land is  the  difficulty  which  the  people  find  in  obtain- 
ing land,  whereon  to  employ  their  energies  and  sup- 
port their  families.  Thus  there  is  rich  land  without 
occupation,  a  large  diffused  capital  without  employ- 
ment, and  a  starving  population  i.i  misery,  for  want 
of  combining  the  best  elements  of  a  nation's  wealth 
and  prosperity  by  productive  labour. 

Parliament  has  removed  the  legal  difficulties.  The 
society  call  on  the  landed  proprietors  to  join  them  in 
the  execution  of  a  measure  so  much  to  their  own 
interest ;  a  measure  by  which  the  owners  of  the  soil 
will  be  enriched,  the  peasantry  will  obtain  pro- 
ductive employment,  and  the  shareholders  will 
secure  a  liberal  dividend  on  the  capital  invested  in 
the  undertakini'. 


The  Yorkshire;  Method  of  Curing  Bacon. 
— The  pigs  are  (as  they  call  it)  hungered  24  and 
sometimes  36  hours,  before  they  are  killed,  then 
hung  24  hours  in  a  cool  place.  I'hey  are  cut  up  and 
conveyed  to  leaden  bowls,  and  having  with  the  hand 
wiped  salt  over  the  swarth  (skin),  care  is  taken  to  stop 
the  salt  and  saltpetre  into  the  shank  ends,  in  order  that 
it  may  effectually  reach  the  bone.  The  flesh  side  is 
then  turned  uppermost,  covered  with  salt,  and  sprinkled 
with  saltpetre.  For  a  20  stone  pig,  the  propoitions  are 
one  stone  of  the  former  and  one  pound  of  the  latter. 
After  lying  about  a  week,  the  bacon  is  all  removed — 
that  which  has  been  uppermost  is  put  lowest,  and  more 
salt  is  added  to  those  parts  from  vvhich  it  may  have  dis- 
appeared. In  three  or  four  weeks  it  is  fit  to  hang  up  to 
dry,  and  it  has  never,  in  a  single  instance,  been  known 
to  fail.  jMind  the  following  obvious  rules — 1st.  The 
pig  must  fast,  this  relieves  the  vessels  that,  in  a  loaded 
state,  are  apt  to  putrify.  2d — The  killing  must  be  quick, 
and  witliout  irritation.  3d — Thoroughly  cooled  before 
sailing.  4th- — Not  rubbed,  as  this  only  excites  the  pu- 
trefaction process,  and  you  never  can  rub  salt  through 
the  skin.  5th — Placed  in  lead  or  stone  if  at  haad,  6th 
— Stop  the  salt  well  into  the  shank  ends,  and  move  it 
and  add  salt,  as  bufore  directed,  frequently. 


Agriculture  and  Commerce. — The  Minister 
of  Agriculture  and  Commerce,  M.  Martin  (du 
Nord),  has  given  notice  that  the  French  government  is 
fully  aware  of  the  great  necessity  there  is  of  giving 
every  encouragement  to  agriculture  and  commerce,  for 
the  happiness  of  the  industrious  and  indigent  classes  of 
society  throughout  this  populated  country,  that  hither- 
to, notwithstauding  all  the  assistance  afforded  by  the 
different  agricultural  societies,  it  is  found  that  agricul- 
ture i«  still  far  from  being  so  flourishing  as  might  be 
expected,  and  that,  as  the  population  increases,  the 
supply  of  cattle  and  grain  gradually  decreases,  so  much 
so  that  France  must  have  recourse  to  England  and 
Germany,  and  the  north,  for  the  improvement  of  her 
horned  cattle  and  breed  of  sheep.  There  aie  at  present 
in  this  country  123  agricultural  societies,  and  303 
agricultural  committees,  when  before  1830  there  were 
scarcely  ten,  and  are  annually  increasing.  Everything 
has  been  done  by  the  present  government  to  encourage 
agriculture  in  a  pecuniary  way,  as  well  as  by  the  dif- 
ferent societies  ;  but  so  neglected  had  it  been  for  pre- 
vious years  by  bad  management  and  allowing  the 
fruitful  soil  to  run  to  ruin  by  improper  cultivation, 
that  it  will  be  severrl  years  before  the  land  will  again 
be  productive  ;  and  France,  which  at  one  period  sup- 
plied England  and  other  countries  with  corn,  is  now 
obliged  to  import  it  from  England,  America;,  and 
Africa. 
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ON  AGRICULTURAL  IMPROVEMENT. 

Sin, — After  spending  many  years  of  my  life  in  mer- 
cantile business,  my  attention  has  been  turned  to  agri- 
cultural pursuits,  and  being  a  constant  reader  of  your 
paper  I  have  been  much  struck  with  the  accounts 
you  have,  from  time  to  time  published,  of  the  sys- 
tem pursued  by  Mr.  Blacker,  in  the  north  of  Ireland. 
So  much  so,  that  I  have  been  induced  to  purchase 
the  Landlord's  Edition  of  his  pamphlet  upon  the  im- 
provement to  be  made  in  the  cultivation  of  small 
farms  ;  and  find  the  arguments  he  advances  in  sup- 
port of  his  recommendations  so  convincing  and  so 
■well  calculated  to  do  good  in  this  country  as  well  as 
iu  Ireland,  that  I  cannot  help  wishing  it  liad  move 
general  circulation,  and  that  landed  proprietors  in 
England  would  exert  themselves  to  correct  the  bad 
habits  of  their  tenants  as  it  •api)ears  the  landlords  of 
Ireland  are  now  doing.  The  slow  progress  of  all 
agricultural  improvement  has  often  been  the  subject 
of  remark  as  well  as  of  regret,  and  the  owners  of 
laud  are  very  frequently  placed  in  invidious  com- 
parison with  manufacturers  whose  eagerness  and  ac- 
tivity to  avail  themselves  of  every  improvement  they 
can  hear  of,  is  very  justly  commended  and  held  out 
for  imitation. 

Hitherto,  as  it  appears  to  me,  few  landed  proprie- 
tors have  been  induced  to  come  forward  and  make 
any  systematic  exertions  for  the  improvement  of 
their  estates,  and  the  evidence  taken  before  the  late 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  affords  melancholy  proof 
of  the  ruinous  habits  of  the  cultivators  of  the  soil, 
over  at  least  one-half  if  not  tliveefourths  of  the  surface 
of  Great  Britain. 

A  person  turning  his  attention  to  the  consideration 
of  this  subject  naturally  asks  himself  the  question — 
to  what  cause  can  this  state  of  things  be  attributed — 
is  it  to  the  indifference  of  landlords  to  their  own  in- 
terests and  the  value  of  their  properties,  or  is  it  to 
the  want  of  business  habits  among  the  landed  pro- 
prietors, which  prevents,  their  knowing  how  to  set 
about  what  they  must  evidently  see  it  is  their  in- 
terest to  accomplish  1 

Few  I  fancy  will  be  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
class  I  allude  to  are  at  all  chargeable  with  apathy  or 
indifference  as  to  their  rentals,  and  therefore  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  their  inactivity  is  to  be  accounted 
for  more  from  their  being  unacquainted  with  any 
practicable  and  safe  mode  of  pursuing  their  object 
than  from  any  other  cause. 

This  practical  and  safe  plan  of  proceeding — this 
desideratum,  so  important  to  the  welfare  not  only  of 
individuals,  but  also  to  the  good  of  the  state,  seems 
to  me  to  be  afforded  by  the  course  recommended  by- 
Mr.  Blacker,  in  the  publication  I  have  alluded  to. 
Like  many  other  important  discoveries,  its  simpli- 
city excites  our  surprise  why  no  one  has  thought  of 
adopting  it  before. 

It  is  perfectly  notorious  to  every  one  who  knows 
any  thing  of  the  subject  that  there  are  districts  in 
the  United  Kingdom  where  owing  to  superior  culti- 
yation  the  land  yields  three  times  as  much  produce 
as  lands  of  the  same  quality  do  elsewhere  ;  and  it  is 
equally  clear  that  this  difi'erence  of  produce  has  ex- 
isted in  localities  by  no  means  very  far  removed 
from  each  other  for  the  last  half-century,  and  may 
continue  to  exist  for  centuries  to  come  if  no  measures 
are  taken  to  hasten  the  march  of  agricultural  im- 
provement. 

It  appears  also  perfectly'plain,  from  the  evidence 
already  alluded  to,  that  whilst  the  farmers  in  one  part 
of  the  empire  are  reduced  to  the  brink  of  ruin  ;  that 
the  farmers  in  other  parts  are  making  money  and 
carrying  on  a  successful  business. 

Now,  what  would  be  the  natural  course  for  the 


landlord  of  the  ill-cultivated  lands  to  adopt?  Would 
it  not  be,  to  bring  competent  persons  from  the  well 
farmed  districts  to  instruct  his  tenants  in  the  im- 
proved modes  of  cultivation  there  practised,  and  to 
assist  and  encourage  his  tenants  to  follow  their  in- 
structions .'  Now,  this  i-^  precisely  what  JMr. 
Blacker  does :  he  shows  that  the  unproductiveness 
of  the  soil  is,  in  the  first  place,  from  the  want  of 
sufficient  manure  ;  he  shows,  in  the  next  place,  how 
this  necessary  article  can  be  accumulated  by  the 
growth  of  green  crops,  and  house-feeding  the  in- 
creased stock  wliich  these  green  crops  enable  the 
farmer  to  keep.  He  shows  that  the  only  difficulty 
in  at  once  entering  upon  the  change  of  system,  is 
the  want  of  the  manure  necessary  to  begin  with  ; 
and  this  he  recommends  the  landlord  to  advance  in 
lime  or  any  other  material — bone-dust.,  &c.  &c. ;  and 
he  recommends  that  a  competent  agriculturist  shall 
be  hired  to  go  round  the  estate,  from  day  to  day  and 
farm  to  farm,  superintending  and  pointing  out  to 
each  person  what  is  necessary  to  be  done,  and  show- 
ing on  the  ground  how  the  crops  he  recommends 
sliould  be  cultivated,  and  how  tlie  soil  should  be 
prepared  for  them.  Here  is  a  plan  at  once  simple 
and  effectual  to  its  end,  which  may  be  tried  without 
anv  expensive  outlay  in  buildings  or  otherwise,  and 
may  be  abandoned  without  loss  if  found  unsuccessful 
— but  common  sense  forbids  such  an  anticipation. 

The  agriculturist  must  be,  of  course,  a  man  who 
understands  his  business.  Such  a  person  may  be 
had  from  the  very  best  farmed  districts  at  an  ex- 
pence  of  40/.  to  50Z.  a  year,  and  might  be  able  to 
attend  one  or  two  very  extensive  estates.  The 
entire  outlay  goes  to  the  improvement  of  the  laud, 
and  therefore  the  owner  of  the  land  need  not  be  afraid 
of  vesting  his  money  on  bad  security. 

By  the  adoption  of  this  plan  the  tenants  on  estates 
situated  in  the  most  remote  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom  would  at  once  be  put  in  possession  of  that 
information  in  agriculture  which  would  not  perhaps 
reach  them  for  another  centur3^  Let  any  one  look 
over  the  agricultural  evidence,  and  he  will  almost 
invariably  find,  that,  wherever  the  farmers  are 
worst  off,  the  rotation  pursued  does  not  provide  a 
sufficient  number  of  cattle  crops.  Of  course,  the 
proper  stock  cannot  be  kept  upon  the  land,  and 
there  cannot  therefore  be  the  required  stock  of  ma- 
nure ;  from  the  want  of  which,  and  of  the  fertilizing- 
influence  which  the  cultivation  of  grain  crops  is 
calculated  to  produce,  the  soil  is  stiff  and  rete.itive, 
and  of  course  unproductive,  and  must  alwaysremain 
so  until  some  change  from  such  a  svstem  takes  place. 
Mr.  Blacker's  pamphlet  is  addressed  to  small  farm- 
ers, holding  but  a  very  i'ew  acres  of  ground  ;  but  the 
principle  laid  down,  and  the  arguments  advanced  in 
support  of  them,  cannot  fail  to  be  read  with  advan- 
tage throughout  three-fourths  of  Great  Britain. 
Whatever  may  be  the  size  of  the  farms,  and  from 
the  low  price  at  which  the  tenant's  edition  is  pub- 
lished, it  is  well  worth  the  aitention  of  landlords  to 
distribute  upon  their  estates. 

Should  you  think  these  remarks  worth  insertion  in 
your  valuable  paper,  I  may  perhaps  be  induced 
again  to  address  you  on  a  subject  of  such  general 
interest.  MERCATOE. 


The  thriving'  condition  of  the  town  of  Aberdeen  may 
be  guessed  at  from  two  facts,  viz.,  that  at  present  there 
are  no  fewer  than  ten  larg'e  vessels  on  the  stocks  there, 
and  that  buildings  to  the  value  of  upwards  of  50,000/. 
have  been  erected  in  the  city  during  the  summer.  This 
is  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  rebuilding  Marischal  College, 
the  subscription  for  which  already  amounts  to  nearly 
8,000/i 
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CHOICE  OF  SEED  GRAIN. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  MARK  LANE  EXPRESS. 

Sir,— In  a  number  of  your  paper,  published  a  few 
weeks  ago,  I  observed  an  extract  from  a  Welcli 
paper,  in  reference  to  the  cultivation  of  barley.  The 
writer  stated,  that  in  making  choice  of  seed,  it  should 
be  the  very  best  which  could  be  procured,  and  this 
appears  to  be  the  prevailing  opinion  as  to  seed 
grain  generally,  the  best  and  plumpest  of  wheat, 
oats,  and  barley  being  selected  by  our  farmers  for 
that  purpose. 

Circumstances  have  for  some  years  led  me  to 
doubt  the  soundness  of  the  practice  referred  to,  and 
have  given  me  reason  to  think  that  it  is  not  founded 
on  correct  scientific  principles.  A  few  years  ago, 
when  in  Scotland,  I  read  in  a  Fifeshire  paper  an  ac- 
count of  great  crops  of  barley  of  superior  quality 
grown  yearly  by  a  farmer  in  that  county,  whose 
regular  practice  was  to  sell  his  best  and  heaviest 
barley,  using  that  of  medium  quality  and  weight  for 
seed. 

A  couple  of  years  ago  a  considerable  controversy 
was  carried  on  through  the  public  papers,  and  many 
opinions  stated,  respecting  the  cause  of  the  failure 
in  the  potato  crops.  Extracts  from  a  prize  essay  on 
the  subject  appeared  in  the  British  Farmer's  Maga- 
zine. The  author,  a  Mr.  Anderson,  in  Ireland,  stated 
it  as  his  opinion,  that  these  failures  were  caused, 
principally,  if  not  wholly  by  using  un-ripened  pota- 
toes for  seed.*  A  paper  under  the  title  of  "  An 
Examination'  of  this  essay  by  "  ^  Farmer"  afterwards 
appeared.  The  writer  denied  that  immatui-e  roots 
was  the  cause  of  failure,  and  entered  at  considerable 
length  into  the  subject,  maintaining  that  in  the 
vegetable  world,  (and  I  believe  also  in  the  animal,) 
every  thing  which  reached  perfection  had  a  tendency 
to  degenerate,  and  that  grain  which  had  reached  all 
the  perfection  in  quality  which  it  could  attain  in 
these  countries,  say  wheat  weighing  681bs.  per 
bushel,  barley  581bs.  per  bushel,  oats,  481bs.  per 
bushel,  ought  not  to  be  used  as  seed,  inasmuch  as 
the  produce  would  be  of  a  lower  quality  and  lighter. 
I  have  myself  experimented  a  little  in  the  matter, 
and  the  results  have  been  confirmatory  of  the  above 
opinion.  My  object  in  troubling  you  with  the  pre- 
sent communication— if  you  think  proper  to  give  it 
insertion — is  to  invite  attention  to  the  subject,  which 
seems  to  deserve  consideration,  and  a  fair  trial  as  to 
the  utility  of  the  practice,  for  the  farmer  would  be  a 
considerable  gainer  if  he  could  sell  his  best  grain, 
and  successfully  use  that  of  medium  quality  for 
seed.  Perhaps  some  of  your  correspondents  would 
favour  us,  through  your  columns,  v;ith  their  opinions 
upon  the  subject. — I  am.  Sir,  your  very  obedient 
servant,  P. 

December  30,  1837. 


A  New  Sort  of  Wheat.— Mr.  Allen,  of  Whit- 
ton,  has  been  exhibiting-  a  choice  specimen  of 
wheat,  of  his  own  culture,  which  for  size,  bulk,  and 
quality,  is  said  to  be  unequalled.    The  ear  contains 


*  We  have  this  season  had  a  most  convincing-  proof 
that  the  late  failures  in  the  pot-atoe  crops  were  i-iot 
caused  by  the  immaturity  of  the  seed,  for  here  we  are 
with  one  of  the  greatest  crops  ever  known,  produced 
from  what  1  from  bad,  watery,  unripened  roots,  it  being- 
well  known,  that  the  produce  of  1836  (from  which  the 
seed  for  1837  was  taken),  owing  to  theunfavourableness 
of  the  season,  was  so  inferior,  as  to  be  almost  unfit  for 
food,  over  the  whole  United  tiipcrdom. 


twelve  petals,  each  petal  six  grains,  excepting'  the  first, 
which  has  four  very  fine  and  perfect  grains  (the  com- 
mon kind  of  wheat  usually  contains  none).  It  grows 
rather  taller  than  wheat  ordinarily  grown,  and  the 
straw  is  exceedingly  stiff  and  broad.  The  red  specimen 
has  about  90  grains  in  each  ear,  the  white  has  only  five 
grains  in  each  petal,  but  in  all  other  respects  is  equally 
as  fine.  JMr.  Allen  has  as  much  in  plant  now  (this 
being-  only  the  second  season)  as  will  produce  about  a 
coomb.  The  specimens  may  be  seen  at  Mr.  Wild's, 
fruiterer,  in  this  town.— Suffolk  Chronicle. 


QUALIFICATIONS    REQUIRED    IN    A 
FARMING  BAILIFF. 

(from  the  canterbury  journal.) 

He  should  be  industrious,  active,  intelligent. 

He  should  be  first  in  the  morning,  and  last  at  night. 

He  should  not  only  order  men  to  their  work,  but  lead 
the  way  ;  and  should  on  all  occasions  move  from  one 
department  to  another  without  delay,  assisting  and 
directing  where  requisite,  but  always  keeping  the 
adage  in  view,  the  "  Eyes  of  a  master  do  more  than  the 
hands." 

He  should  be  the  first  power  to  the  machine,  and 
the  best  implement  on  the  farm,  and  should  assist  his 
master  to  manage  the  men,  not  the  men  to  manage  the 
master. 

He  should  be  punctual  in  his  accounts,  honest  in  his 
dealings,  regular  in  his  business. 

He  should  every  night  note  down  in  a  book  the  ope- 
rations of  the  day,  the  labour  of  the  men,  the  corn  and 
food  consumed  by  the  cattleand  horses, the  corn  bought 
and  sold,  and  having  done  this,  write  down  what  is  re- 
quired to  be  performed  on  the  following  day  on  the  op- 
l)Osite  side,  which  the  next  nighVs  account  will  confirm; 
he  should  then  inspect  the  premises — see  tiiat  all  the 
locks  are  secure,  the  cattle  safely  lioused,  and  retire 
early  to  bed,  as  the  only  certain  step  to  rising  early  in 
the  morning. 

He,  by  following  these  directions,  will  find  next  morn- 
ing no  difficulty  in  carrying  out  his  arrangements,  and 
will  learn  thereby  that  method  and  order  are  the  first 
principles  of  action  ;  this  will,  by  his  example,  be  com- 
municated to  the  whole  concern.  The  workmen  will  be 
regular,  and  even  the  horses  will  partake  of  the  benefit ; 
working  tools,  sacks,  and  implemsnts  will  be  taken  care 
of,  "  there  will  be  a  place  for  everything,  and  everything 
in  its  place ;"  if  the  articles  are  lent  to  others  they  should 
be  charged  to  their  account,  and  credit  given  to  them 
when  returned — it  is  by  thus  attending  to  the  minutise 
of  farming  matters  that  the  profit  is  obtained  ;  "take 
care  of  the  pence,  and  the  pounds  will  take  care  of  them- 
selves." 

He  will  take  care  at  all  times  to  be  prompt  and  de- 
cisive with  the  workmen,  and  if  they  are  idle,  dissolute, 
or  disorderly,  admonish  them  :  if  no  reform  takes  place, 
discharge  them. 

He  will,  on  the  other  hand,  always  treat  them  with 
kindness  and  civihty,  and  will  not  fail  to  obtain  the  same 
in  return— he  will  never  allow  his  men  to  indulge  in 
abusive  or  blasphemous  language,  or  in  drunkenness, 
much  less  will  he  ever,  by  precept  give  them  encourage- 
ment to  follow  the  example,  or  allow  them  to  suppose 
he  can  be  guilty  of  such  practices  himself,  or  he  will  do 
well  to  discharge  all  that  are  in  the  continual  practice 
of  either. 

He  will  endeavour  to  pay  them  fair  wages,  as  the 
only  sure  mode  to  have  work  well  performed,  and  to  en- 
courage his  labourers  to  be  honest.  He  will  ascertain 
what  is  a  fair  price  for  labour  by  the  piece,  and  give  it — 
if  he  lowers  the  price  in  consequence  of  their  making 
good  earnings,  he  will,  by  so  doing,  check  the  exertions 
of  the  men,  and  induce  them  to  cheat  him  on  every  oc- 
casion, for  if  men  at  piece  work  are  not  allowed  to  ex- 
ceed certain  wages  weekly,  they  will  always  require  a 
great  price  for  their  work,  which  they  will,  by  their 
duplicity,  make  him  believe  is  due  for  their  exertions, 
when  their  labimr  is  only  hf..lf"bestowed. 
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THE  FUTURE  PROSPECTS  OF  AGRI- 
CULTURE. 

"  Ve  generous  Britons  venerate  the  plough." — Thomson. 

Sir, — In  casting  a  retrospective  glance  over  the 
year  which  has  closed  over  us,  it  is  pleasing  to  have 
it  in  our  power  to  note  the  progressive  improvement 
of  the  rural  art;  at  no  previous  period  of  its  history 
has  agriculture  had  a  more  general  attention  directed 
towards  it,  than  at  the  present  time  ;  and  a  corres- 
ponding progress  is  happily  being  made  in   all  its 
leading"  branches.     The  universal  interest  which  the 
subject  now  excites,  is  such  as  to  induce  a  hope  that 
the   day  is  not  now  indefinitely  distant,  when  agri- 
culture will  assume  a  form  and  a  status  such  as  even 
the  most  enthusiastic  of  its  votaries  have  not  yet 
dreamt   of.      Years    must   questionless    elapse  ere 
this  desirable  consuinmation  be  attained,  but  while 
matters  are  steadily  progressing  towards  the  wished- 
for-goal,  I  will  endeavour  to  point  out  some  circum- 
stances, attention  to  which  may  tend  to  expedite  our 
progress  to  the  acme  of  the  art.     Much  has  already 
been  accomplished  by  agricultural  societies,  which 
by  stimulating  by  ample  rewards  the  genius  and  en- 
terprize  of  individuals,  have  contributed    much  to- 
wards a  general  improvement  in  rural  economy.    But 
it  must  be  ov\  ned  that  the  attention  of  these  bodies  has 
been  too  exclusively  directed  towards  improving  the 
breeds  of  live  stock,  while  a  vast  field  lay  invitingly 
open  for  their  attention  in  matters  immediately  con- 
nected with  improvements  in  tlie  cultivation  of  the 
soil.     But  this  is  the  less  to  be  regretted,  seeing  that 
unparalleled   success  has  crowned  their  exertions  in 
this  department,  our  domestic  animals  having  been 
brought  by  their  exertions  to  a  pitch  of  improvement 
attained  by  those  of  no  other  country  in  the  world. 
But  were  the  agricultural  societies  of  the  empire  to 
hold  out  a  handsome  reward  to  the  tenant  farmer  who 
drained,   or    otherwise   im])roved    his   land    to    the 
greatest  extent — to  the  landlord  who  expended  the 
greatest  sum,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  his  es- 
tate, in  promoting  agricultural  improvement  among 
his  tenantry,  or  in  the  encouragement  of  genius  and 
enterprise  in  any  of  the  other  departments  of  hus- 
bandry, they  would   better  fulfil  the  objects  of  their 
existence  as  an  agricultural  body,  because  by  this 
system  the  productive  pow-ers  of  the  soil  would  be 
encreased  immeasurably,  bread  would  become  cheap, 
andencrease  with  our  encreasing  population  ;  and 
thus  every  member  of  society  would  be  essentially 
and  lastingly  benefited  ;    whereas,  by  encoui'aging 
the  feeding  of  animals  to  an  injurious  extent,  nothing 
but  loss  accrues  to  society.     And  yet  this  is  the  only 
thing  which  seems  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  agri- 
cultural societies  of  the  present  day.   Recently  a  new 
species  of  institutions  have  sprung  into  existence, 
having  for  their  object  the  promotion  of  agricultural 
improvement ;  I  refer  to   agricultural   museums,  as 
yet,  however,  only  in  tlio   bud  of  their  existence, 
but  which  will  contribute  much  towards  an  apt  dis- 
semination of  useful  agricultural  knowledge ;  indeed, 
I  am   disposed  to  attach  a  very   great  degree  of  im- 
portance to  institutions  of  this  nature,  and  for  very 
sufficient  reasons.  For  instance, in  a  place  such  as  that 
fitted  up  by  the  Messrs.  Lawson,  of  Edinburgh,  tlie 
agriculturist  has  presented  to  him  the  various  kinds 
of  agricultural  plants  and  seeds,  and  usually  with  an 
account  of  their  mode  and  plan  of  culture  attached  ; 
fac  simile  representations  of  all  sorts  of  agricultural 
implements  and  machines  ;  systems  of  draining,  and 
the  mode  of  using  the  particular  materials  used  ;  so 
that  an  accurate  practical  knowledge  may  at  once  be 
attained.    A  skilful  mechanic,  or  enterprising  agri- 


culturist, visiting  such   an  institution  may  obtain 
such  a  knowledge  of  the    most  useful   agricultural 
implements  and  machinery,   and  o(    other    matters 
connected  with  husbandry,  as  to  enable  him  to  con- 
struct, and  introduce  them  to  districts   where  pre- 
viously altogether  unknown.     But  another,  and  a  not 
less  important  purpose, is  served  by  such  institutions. 
Here  the  skilful  and  enterprising  among  the  commu- 
nity have  the  results  ot  their  genius,  and  products  of 
their   industry   placed   side    by    side   with  those  of 
others,  genius  and  enterprise  are  thereby  stimulated, 
and  much  good  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  result 
from  tlie  general  establishment  of  institutions  of  this 
nature.       I    have  now   enumerated   some    of  those 
means  which  are  being  employed    in  forwarding  the 
all  important  art  of  agriculture,  but  by  far  the  most 
effectual,  but  hitherto  a  totally  neglected  means  in 
our  power  of  promoting  this  desirable  object,  is  the 
education  of  those  intending  to  make  agriculture  the 
subject  of  their  pursuit  in   the  years  of  their  man- 
hood.    The  education  of  the  agricultural  youth  of 
this  empire  has  hitherto,   in  the  majority  of  cases, 
only  embraced   the  common  branches  of  education, 
such  as  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.     And  thus 
the  future  farmer  has   for   ages  left  the  walls  of  the 
school-room,  uninitiated   in   any  of  those   sciences 
upon  which  agriculture  is  essentially  founded,  and 
compelled  to  plod  his  way  in  the  hap-hazard  path  of 
his  forefathers  without  the  assistance  of  those  beacon 
lights     which    a    scientific    education    would  have 
placed  upon  his  path  and  conducted  him  in  safety  to 
an  enlightened  and  profitable  practice.     This  dark- 
some cloud  of  educational  indifference  has  too  long 
overshadowed  society,  but  a  brighter  day  has  happily 
now  dawned.     Tlie   benign  rays  of  enlightenments 
Aurora  have  shot  athwart  society,  and  are  fast  effect- 
ing the  dispersion  of  those  clouds  of  apathy  and  ig- 
norance, and  apprised  by  the  enlivening  ray,  society 
begins  to  arouse  itself  from  its  protracted  slumbers 
and  to  become  sensibly  alive  to  the  importance  of  a 
more  general  and  a  more  comprehensive  education, 
an  education  which  in  so  far  as  the  agriculturist  is 
concerned    ought  to  mean    the   instillation,    among 
other  things,  of  a  knowledge  of  the  physical  sciences, 
such   as  botany,  chemistry,  mineralogy,  and  animal 
physiology,  all  which  have  an  especial  reference  to 
agriculture,  and  until  a  knowledge  of  these  sciences, 
as  well  as  of  the  practice  of  the  art  is  instilled  into 
the  mind  of  an  agricultural  youth  at  the  age  when  it 
is  susceptible  of  lasting  impressions,  farming  on  cor- 
rect principles  need  not  be  looked  for.     The  subject 
of  education,  indeed,  is  one  which  involves  the  vital 
interests  of  society,  and  as  such  deserves  the  atten- 
tion of  every  lover  of  the  species  from  the  peasant  to 
the  peer.     And  happily  the  subject  has  been  taken  up 
in  such  a  manner  by  the  mass  of  society,  and  seconded 
as  it  is  by  an  enlightened   legislature,  we  have  good 
reason  to  anticipate  the  happiest  results,  and  sincerely 
do   I  hope  that  nothing  may  occur  to  damp  the  ar- 
dour of  those  patriotic  individuals  who  so  strenuously 
labour  for  society's  best  interests,  and  he  who  hiasecl 
by  party  considerations,  would  oflfer  opposition    on 
such  grounds  to  this  noble  object,  deserves  not  to  be 
considered  as  being  imbued  either  with  enlightened 
patriotism  or  sound   philanthrop}''.     These   remarks 
I   humbly  trust  may  be  of  some  use   to  those  pro- 
posing at  the  present  time  the  formation  of  an  agri- 
cultural institution  on  a  grand  scale  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  island,   embracing,   as  they  do,  subjects 
which  ought  to  he  taken  especial  notice  of  by  every 
influential  agricultural  body. 

I  am  your  most  obedient  servant, 

Eaft  Lothian,  Jan.  11.  FILIUS  AGRICOLiJ:. 
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CASES  OF  DIFFICULT  PARTURITION. 

BY    M.    G.    CANr,    THORIGNI. 

(From  the  Veterinarian.) 

Many  authors  have  treated  in  too  succinct  a 
manner,  and  others  have  omitted  entirely,  the 
mention  of  certain  obstacles  to  parturition  in  our 
domestic  quadrupeds,  whetiier  dependent  on  the 
unnatural  situation  of  one  or  more  of  the  limbs 
of  the  foetus,  or  on  its  malformation.  In  human 
medicine,  the  art  of  midwifery  is  treated  of  at 
proper  length,  and  particulars  ot  the  smallest  im- 
portance are  minutely  detailed  ;  while  in  nume- 
rous works  every  desirable  information  is  given 
•with  regard  to  this  essential  part  of  surgical  treat- 
ment. In  veterinary  medicine  it  is  not  so,  and 
scarcely  one  of  our  best  authors  has  devoted  a 
dozen  pages  to  it,  while  many  scores  are  wasted 
on  mere  generalities  ;  and  the  student  who  could 
have  recollected  Itiat  which  he  had  seen  at  his 
school,  but  has  only  an  indistinct  remembrance  of 
•what  is  so  lightly  passed  over,  is  often  placed  in  a 
situation  of  much  embarrassment,  and  has  the 
mortification  to  see  the  unlettered  practitioner  of 
the  village  consulted  and  employed,  -while  he  is 
rarely  employed  ;  or  when  he  is  called  in,  he  has 
as  little  confidence  reposed  in  him  as,  unfortu- 
nately, he  is  enabled  to  repose  in  himself. 

Being  placed  in  a  breeding  country,  and  having 
met  -with  various  cases  more  or  less  difficult,  I 
would  beg  to  relate  a  few  of  them.  They  may  be 
useful  to  others,  and  they  may  lead  to  a  different 
and  a  better  mode  of  instructing  the  pupil. 

I  will  first  refer  to  the  presentation  of  the  two 
anterior  members  of  the  foetus,  and  the  impossi- 
bility of  raising  the  head  and  placing  it  in  the  na- 
tural position.  We  are  then  obliged,  in  order  to 
save  the  mother,  violently  to  pull  at  these  limbs 
until  we  see  the  shoulders  and  the  neck  appearing 
in  a  mass,  while  the  head  of  the  foetus  is  bent 
back  and  impacted  in  the  flank.  This  position 
often  depends  on  an  unnatural  formation  of  the 
foetus,  the  neck  being  turned  backwards,  and  the 
head  convex  on  one  side,  and  flattened  or  even 
convex  on  the  other.  If,  after  the  birth,  we  en- 
deavour to  place  the  head  in  its  natural  position, 
we  shall  see  it  turn  again  upon  the  flank,  and  rest 
closely  upon  it.  M.  Delafoi,  sen.,  advises  to  pass 
a  cord  round  the  curve  which  is  formed  by  this 
unnatural  position  of  the  head,  and  as  near  to  the 
head  as  possible,  and  to  give  it  to  the  assistants  to 
pull,  while  he  thrusts  back  the  chest  into  the 
womb  ;  and  thus  the  head  is  occasionally  brought 
out,  and  the  birth  effected.  When  I  have  been  en- 
abled to  reach  it,  I  have  passed  the  cord  around 
the  lower  jaw.  When  I  have  been  unable  to  ac- 
complish this,  T  have  taken  an  iron  instrument, 
two  feet  in  length,  having  a  ring  at  one  end  and  a 
blunt  hook  at  the  other.  I  have  implanted  the 
hook  in  the  palate  if  I  could,  or,  if  not,  in  one  of 
the  oi-bits,  and  I  have  kept  it  fixed  there  with  my 
hand,  while  an  assistant  has  forcibly  pulled  a  rope 
attached  to  the  ring,  and  the  curve  has  unbent  it- 
self, and  the  head  has  been  drawn  out.  I  have 
thus  saved  many  calves  and  colts,  and  even  with- 
out essentially  injuring  the  organs  to  which  the 
hook  was  applied.  These  means  should  be  em- 
ployed whenever  there  appears  to  be  a  chance  of 
bringing  back  the  head  into  its  natural  position  ; 
but  oftenest,  and  it  is  of  that  which  I  would  chiefly 
speak,  it  is  impossible  to  introduce  even  a  finger 
between  the  neck  and  the  body  of  the  foetus.  The 
foetus  must  then  be  drawn  out  in  the  position  in 


which  it  is  found,  or  recourse  must  be  had  to  a 
cutting  instrument.  Will  it  be  prudent  to  free  the 
passage,  in  some  measure,  by  detaching  the  shoul- 
ders one  after  the  other  ?  I  think  not.  How  shall 
we,  after  that,  be  able  to  act  upon  the  foetus  ? 
Where  will  be  the  point  cCappui  ?  Will  it  be  pos- 
sible to  cut  through  the  muscles  at  the  base  of  the 
neck,  and  to  disarticulate  the  last  cervical  verte- 
bra, or  the  last  but  one,  in  spite  of  the  violent  and 
reiterated  struggles  of  the  mother,  especially  after 
she  has  suffered  much  from  our  previous  attempts 
to  deliver  her  ?  I  do  not  think  that  this  could  be 
done.  It  would  be  better  to  adopt  the  course  re- 
commended by  M.  Thibaudeau  (Rpciteil,  No.  de 
Mars  1831  J)  :  to  remove  one  of  the  fore  limbs  en- 
tirely— to  cut  through  the  costal  cartilages — to 
open  the  chest  through  its  whole  length,  and  to 
extract  its  contents.  By  this  means  the  ends  of 
the  ribs  will  overlap  each  other,  diminishing  the 
volume  of  the  fsetus,  and  facilitating  its  passage, 
notwithstanding  the  resistance  offered  by  the  bent 
neck.  I  am  grateful  to  M.  Thibaudeau  for  teach- 
ing me  this  mode  of  proceeding.  I  had  no  idea  of 
it,  when  occasionally  I  have  exhausted  myself  in 
useless  efforts  to  accomplish  the  parturition,  and 
when,  in  two  instances,  I  was  compelled  to  draw 
out  the  foetus  by  main  force  in  the  position  in 
which  it  had  presented  itself.  It  was  an  extreme 
measure,  to  which  I  was  exceedingly  repugnant  ; 
and  I  acknowledge  that  it  may  well  appear  a  rash 
one  to  the  majority  of  my  veterinary  brethren. 

Case  I.— On  the  1st  of  May,  1831,  I  was  sent 
for  by  M.  Isabel,  of  Precorhain,  to  see  a  mare  that 
for  seven  or  eight  hours  had  been  vainly  attempt- 
ing to  foal.  The  fore  legs  were  well  presented,  in- 
deed they  had  been  drawn  down  ;  but  when  it  was 
observed  that  the  head  did  not  follow,  the  assis- 
tants had  ceased  to  pull  at  them.  It  was  a  strong 
mare  of  about  seven  years  old  ;  she  was  conti- 
nually straining — she  was  completely  covered  with 
perspiration,  and  appeared  to  be  very  much  dis- 
tressed. I  introduced  my  arm,  but  I  could  not 
find  the  head  ;  a  hard  round  mass  closed  the  en- 
trance into  the  pelvis,  and  compelled  me  to  with- 
draw my  band.  Shortly  afterwards,  however,  I 
made  another  attempt  with  somewhat  better  suc- 
cess. I  introduced  the  whole  length  of  my  arm, 
and  following  the  direction  of  this  body,  I  at  length 
touched  the  tip  of  the  ears  with  the  extremity  of 
my  fingers.  In  vain  I  endeavoured  to  change  the 
position  of  the  head,  or  to  turn  the  neck  in  the 
slightest  degree.  I  could  not  introduce  my  fingers 
between  it  and  the  shoulder. 

I  then  warned  the  owner  that  he  must  notreckon 
upon  the  foal,  and  that  the  mother  was  in  immi- 
nent danger.  Not  seeing  any  method  of  saving 
her  but  by  extracting  the  foal  by  force,  I  proposed 
to  attempt  it,  and,  having  obtained  his  consent,  I 
fixed  a  rojjc  on  the  fore  limbs  that  were  presented, 
and  at  which  three  assistants  were  to  pull — two 
others  with  a  girth  placed  between  the  thighs  held 
the  mare,  who  was  lying  down.  I  then  ordered 
the  assistants  to  begin  to  pull,  and,  after  the  exer- 
tion of  all  their  strength,  the  foetus  was  extracted 
dead,  with  the  neck  bent  on  the  ribs.  We  at- 
tempted, but  in  vain,  to  ])lace  the  head  in  its  na- 
tural position— the  right  side  of  it,  flattened  and 
even  crushed,  perfectly  fitted  a  concavity  in  the 
right  flank. 

The  vulva  was  a  little  torn  at  its  superior  part ; 
it  was  much  swelled,  and  its  lining  membrane  was 
of  a  violet  colour.  The  mare  lay  three  days  before 
she  attempted  to  get  up.  Venesection, — spare  diet 
—gruel,  in  which  nitre  had  been  dissolved — injec- 
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tions,  and  the  application  of  a  bran  poultice  to  the 
loins,  were  the  means  adopted.  The  vulva  and 
vagina  were  bathed  first  with  a  decoction  of  marsh- 
mallows,  and,  afterwards,  with  one  of  bai'k — large 
sloughs  were  gradual!}'  detached  from  them — a 
slight  scissure  remained  on  the  superior  part,  and, 
for  a  long  time  afterwards,  a  white  purulent  foetid 
matter  was  discharged  from  the  womb. 

It  subsequeiUlj'  appeared  that,  although  she  was 
no  less  than  seven  years  old,  her  croup  had 
changed  its  form  :  previouslj'  it  was  a  little  de- 
pressed, and  the  attachment  of  the  tail  was  low. 
The  ligamento-cartilaginous  substance  which  had 
united  the  sacrum  to  the  os  innominatum  had  been 
partially  torn,  and  the  croup  had  approached  al- 
most two  inches  nearer  to  a  horizontal  position. 
The  owner,  contrary  to  my  opinion,  thinking  that 
she  would  no  longer  be  fit  for  breeding,  sold  her 
to  a  neighbour,  to  whom  she  afterwards  brought 
two  good  colts. 

Case  II. — Feb. I2th, 1832.  Astrongdraughtmare, 
five  years  old,  but  that  had  been  blind  from  a  year 
old,  belonging  to  M.  Gillet,  of  Giesville,  had  been 
making  violent  efforts  to  foal  during  more  than 
three  hours.  When  I  arrived,  the  farmer  and  his 
people  had  been  attempting  to  assist  her,  and  the 
fore  legs  had  been  brought  almost  half  way  out. 
I  introduced  my  hand,  and  found,  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding case,  the  rounded  mass,  firmly  closing  the 
entrance  to  the  pelvis,  and,  after  forcing  my  hand 
onward,  I  could  just  touch  the  poll  of  the  fcetus. 
I  attempted,  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
to  push  the  body  back,  and  to  replace  the  head 
and  neck  in  their  natural  position  ;  but  in  vain.  I 
then  proposed  to  the  owner  to  attempt  to  save  the 
mother  by  extracting  the  foetus  in  the  position  in 
which  it  presented  itself.  Four  assistants  were 
sufficient  to  accomplish  our  purpose,  and  no  acci- 
dent occurred.  A  few  hours  after  parturition  she 
got  up,  and  in  fifteen  days  was  sent  to  her  usual 
work.  This  colt,  like  the  other,  had  its  neck 
turned  backward,  and  its  head  flattened  on  the 
flanks.     It  died  a  few  moments  after  its  birth. 

Case  III.— Dec.  17th,  1830.— M.  L.  Hebert,  of 
Saint  Louet,  seeing  one  of  his  cows,  four  years 
old,  straining  to  calve,  drew  forward  the  fore-legs, 
M'hich  were  beginning  to  jiresent  themselves.  Ob- 
serving that  the  labour  did  not  advance,  he  soon 
ceased  to  interfere.  An  instant  afterwards,  how- 
ever, the  efforts  of  the  mother  being  redoubled,  he 
tried  again  to  assist  her,  but  without  effect.  The 
fore  legs  were  now  more  advanced,  but  the  head 
did  not  appear,  and,  on  introducing  his  hand  into 
the  vagina,  he  could  not  feel  it.  He  then  started 
for  me,  forbidding  his  servants,  in  the  mean  time, 
to  do  any  thing  to  the  cow.  They  obeyed  his  di- 
rections, and  contented  themselves  with  looking 
at  her  now  and  then.  We  arrived  in  about  an 
hour  and  a  half,  and  were  told  that  we  should  find 
her  in  the  same  state,  for  they  had  seen  her  not  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  before.  On  entering  the  stable 
we  found,  to  our  surprise,  a  calf  yet  living  lying 
behind  her,  which  she  had  produced  without  as- 
sli-tance,  and  whose  head  and  neck  were  bent  upon 
the  right  side  of  the  body.  It  lived  only  two  days, 
and  in  three  or  four  days  afterwards  the  cow  was 
apparently  as  well  as  ever. 

Case  IV.— Feb.  11th,  1834.  M.Roquais,  of  Conde- 
sur-Vire,  sent  for  me  to  look  at  a  heifer  that 
was  unable  to  calve.  She  was  in  good  condition, 
healthy,  and  had  gone  eight  months  and  six  days 
of  her  time.  As  in  the  former  cases,  the  fore  legs 
alone  presented  themselves.  The  beast  was  strain- 
ing violently,  and   sadly  tormenting  herself.     I 


soon  recognized  this  bending  back  of  the  head, 
and  the  extreme  difficulties  which  such  a  position 
presented  in  a  heifer.  I  abstracted  ten  pounds  of 
blood,  which  did  not  in  the  least  diminish  the  fre- 
quency and  strength  of  her  pains.  I  again  intro- 
duced my  arm,  and  could  just  feel  the  base  of  the 
ear.  I  attempted  many  times,  but  in  vain,  to  pass 
a  cord  between  the  neck  and  the  body  of  the  foetus. 
I  tried  to  turn  the  head,  in  which  I  did  not  think 
there  was  any  malformation,  but  without  success. 

My  colleague  and  friend,  M.  Le  Peu,  having 
come  to  pay  me  a  visit  on  that  day,  I  went  in 
search  of  him,  thinking  that  his  arm,  longer  and 
stronger  than  mine,  might  give  a  more  favourable 
direction  to  the  head.  After  several  efforts  he  did 
change  the  position  of  it,  which  assumed  that  of 
ahorse  that  lowers  his  head  and  bends  his  neck  to 
avoid  the  action  of  the  bit  (un  cheval  qui  s'enca- 
jmchonne).  We  were  then  enabled  to  fasten  a 
small  rope  round  the  lower  jaw  ;  but  it  was  soon 
detached,  and  brought  away  with  it  the  extremity 
of  one  of  the  branches  of  the  jaw.  I  then  fixed  one 
of  my  crochets  in  the  orbit  of  the  eye  ;  but  we 
made  no  progress. 

The  vulva  was  now  much  swollen,  and  of  a  deep 
red  colour  ;  the  passage  was  considerably  dimi- 
nished, and  our  patient  exhausted.  Wedetermined 
on  embryotomy. 

I  detached  the  skin  from  above  the  knee  to  the 
inner  face  of  the  sternum,  and  thence  to  the 
shoulder.  I  cut  out  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
sterno-humeral  and  sterno-sub-scapular  muscles, 
fthe  pectoralis  trans  versus  and  pectoralis  parvus), 
and  then  drew  out  the  limbs,  thus  prepared,  and 
easily  detached  them  from  the  thorax. 

The  crotchet  remained  implanted  in  the  orbit, 
and  was  now  very  useful  to  me.  I  fixed  another 
underthe  cervical  ligament,  and  after  many  efforts 
the  head  presented  itself.  We  then  placed  a  cord 
round  the  neck  ;  but  we  were  obliged  to  exert 
very  considerable  force  ere  we  could  bring  out  the 
chest,  and,  afterwards,  the  croup.  The  calf  was 
large  with  relation  to  the  pelvis  of  the  mother. 
The  head  was  well  formed,  but  its  position  had 
been  unnatural. 

The  mother  now  claimed  all  our  care,  and  proper 
measures  were  pursued.  On  the  following  day 
she  found  her  way  into  the  stable  in  search  of  food", 
and  yielded  on  the  same  day  nearly  a  gallon  of 
milk.  The  li[is  of  the  vulva  were  very  much 
swelled,  and  so  they  continued  on  the  morrow, 
although  they  had  been  diligently  fomented.  She 
then  appeared  to  be  doing  well,  and  it  was  agreed 
that  she  should  soon  have  a  little  hay  ;  but  on  the 
third  day  she  was  didl  and  feverish  ;  her  teats 
were  become  flaccid,  and  yielded  no  more  milk — 
the  vulva  was  still  more  swelled,  and  exhaled  a 
putrid  smell,  and  on  the  following  day  she  died. 

We  examined  her  after  death,  and  found  the 
uterus  very  much  inflamed  ;  its  parietes  were 
more  than  an  inch  in  thickness  ;  and  the  submu- 
cous cellular  substance  was  infiltrated  by  a  yellow 
serosity.  There  were  several  large  gangrenous 
patches  in  the  vagina. 

Case  \.—May  Isf,  1831.  M.  Acelot,  of  Pont- 
bellenger,  sent  for  me  to  a  mare  that  had  been 
four  hours  in  labour.  She  was  ten  years  old, 
small,  very  fat,  and  had  previously  produced  seve- 
ral good  colts.  She  was  very  much  exhausted, 
and  covered  with  perspiration  ;  yet  her  pains  con- 
tinued without  intermission.  Both  the  fore  and 
the  hind  legs  presented,  and  to  an  equal  extent, 
namely,  almost  to  the  knees  and  the  hocks.  When 
I  introduced   my  hand,  one  of  the  throes  of  the 
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mother  would  repel  it  In  spite  of  me,  and  the 
entrance  into  the  pelvis  was  entirely  closed  by  the 
foetus.  This  was  the  first  time  that  I  had  met  with 
such  a  case,  and  I  was  very  much  perplexed.  I 
attempted,  long  and  fruitlessly,  to  return  the  fore 
extremities,  and  bring  the  hinder  ones  farther 
down,  and  then  to  return  the  hind  extremities  and 
bring  the  others  farther  down.  More  than  half  an 
hour  passed  in  this  laborious  work,  and  I  had 
almost  determined  to  have  recourse  to  em- 
bryotomy. 

I  however  tried  one  manoeuvre  more.  I  fixed  a 
rope  on  each  of  the  hind  limbs,  and  confided 
it  to  my  assistants.  I  then,  with  both  hands  in 
the  vagiuB,  seized  the  fore  legs  above  the  knees, 
and  endeavoured  to  bend  them,  and  to  push  them 
backward.  At  the  same  time,  my  assistants  ex- 
erted their  strength  at  the  hind  legs  ;  and  I  had 
the  pleasure  to  see  the  croup  gradually  advancing 
and  the  fcetus  was  abstracted,  all  four  legs  pre- 
senting at  the  same  time,  but  tlie  fore-legs  pushed 
sornew^ay  upwards,  and  coming  last.  It  died  two 
days  afterwards,  but  the  mother  was  soon  well. 

M.  Dufour,  too  soon  lost  to  veterinary  medicine, 
afterwards  told  me  that  this  was  a  method  of  pro- 
ceeding which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  adopt, 
and  with  success,  instead  of  having  recourse  to 
the  knife,  as  most  authors  had  advised. 

Case  VI. — March,  1832.  A  cow,  five  years  old, 
afforded  me  an  unusual  case.  On  my  arrival,  I 
found  presenting  at  the  vulva,  a  head  and  six  ex- 
tremities. It  was  difficult  for  some  time  to  dis- 
tinguish the  fore  legs  from  the  hind  ones,  and 
those  of  one  fojtus  from  what  belonged  to  the 
other.  The  head  had  only  half  protruded,  and  the 
fore  legs  of  the  foetus  that  had  the  best  position 
were  not  farther  advanced  than  those  of  the  second. 
The  efforts  of  the  mother  operated  equally  on  both 
of  them,  and  the  labour  was  making  no  progress. 

That  I  might  not  make  any  mistake  afterwards, 
I  attached  threads  of  different  colours  to  the  legs 
of  the  one  and  the  other.  With  one  hand  I 
endeavoured  to  force  back  the  foetus  which  pre- 
sented all  four  legs,  while  with  the  other  hand  I 
attempted  to  draw  forward  the  one  whose  two  fore 
legs  alone  were  to  be  seen  ;  but  I  was  unable  to 
accomplish  my  purpose.  When  I  pushed  back  the 
foremost  one,  the  hinder  one  presented  itself,  and 
vice  versd.  I  thought,  however,  that  I  could  take 
advantage  of  this  ;  and  placing  cords  round  the 
legs  of  the  one  that  was  in  a  natural  position,  and 
giving  them  to  two  assistants,  and  then  seizing  the 
one  whose  four  legs  presented,  grasping  the  an- 
terior legs  in  one  hand  and  the  posterior  ones  in 
the  other,  and  pushing  them  back  with  consider- 
able force,  while  my  assistants  endeavoured  to 
pull  the  other  forward,  and  the  cow  fortunately 
helping  us  at  the  moment  with  a  more  than  usually 
violent  effort,  our  object  was  accomplished.  When 
the  chest  of  the  one  that  was  drawn  forward 
reached  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  I  was  compelled  to 
quit  my  hold  of  the  other,  and  withdraw  my  hand  ; 
but  I  had  forced  the  other  sufficiently  back,  and 
there  was  room  for  the  first  to  be  expelled. 

The  four  legs  of  the  other  immediately  presented 
themselves  again.  I  adopted  the  same  measures 
as  in  a  former  case.  I  fixed  two  cords  around  the 
hind  legs,  and  gave  them  to  my  assistants.  I 
seized  the  fore  legs  above  the  knee,  and  bent  them 
and  pushed  them  backward,  while  my  assistants 
pulled  at  the  hind  legs  ;  the  croup  presented  itself, 
and  the  labour  was  presently  accomplished.  The 
first  calf  was  the  smallest,  and  died  on  the  same 


day ;  the  second  was  reared.    The  mother  was 
kept  in  the  stable  a  few  days,  and  then  dismissed. 

Case  VII. — April  Isf,  1825.  A  black  mare,  seven 
years  old,  was  turned  into  a  field,  and,  it  would 
seem,  presently  afterwards  fell  in  labour.  The 
servant  did  not  return  to  her  for  some  hours,  and 
then  he  found  her  in  so  pitiable  a  state,  that  before 
he  advertised  his  master  of  what  had  happened, 
he  ran  for  my  father,  whom  I  accompanied  to  the 
mare.  We  found  her  lying  down  covered  with 
sweat,  and  making  incessant  vain  efforts  to  expel 
the  foetus.  Her  struggles  had  been  so  violent,  that 
she  had  laid  a  place  bare  with  her  head  and  her 
feet  nearly  two  yards  in  diameter.  The  upper 
eyelids  were  excoriated,  and  so  much  swelled  that 
the  eyes  were  nearly  closed.  The  colt  was  dead, 
and  apparently  in  a  perfectly  natural  position  :  it 
had  been  expelled  as  far  as  the  chest. 

A  neighbour  who  had  run  to  her  assistance,  had 
endeavoured  to  draw  it  entirely  from  her,  but  with- 
out success.  We  attempted  the  same  thing,  an''  also 
failed.  I  introduced  my  hand  with  much  difficulty, 
and  found  the  thighs  of  the  colt  fixed  against  the 
sides  of  the  pelvis.  The  po«!iticn  was  somewhat 
like  that  of  a  dog  sitting,  his  thighs  apart  from 
each  other,  and  tiie  stifle  joints  projecting  against 
the  sides  of  the  pelvis,  rendering  it  impossible  that 
the  labour  should  advance. 

As  it  was  not  possible  to  return  the  foetus,  my 
father  separated  the  portion  which  had  protruded 
from  that  which  still  remained  in  the  vagina  and 
uterus.  He  then  made,  on  each  side,  an  incision 
along  the  cartilage  of  the  sternum.  The  abdomen 
was  presently  emptied.  He  disarticulated  the  last 
dorsal  and  the  first  lumbar  vertebrae;  1  facilitated 
these  manipulations  by  holding  the  labia  pudendi 
as  wide  apart  as  I  could.  The  mother,  who  had 
been  perfectly  exhausted,  permitted  him  to  turn 
the  hind  quarters  in  the  womb.  He  seized  the 
posterior  limbs,  affixed  cords  to  them,  and  the 
expulsion  of  them  was  speedily  effected.  Due 
care  was  then  bestowed  on  the  mother,  and  at  the 
expiration  of  twenty  days  she  returned  to  her 
work. 

Case  VII. — A  parallel  case  afterwards  occurred 
to  rae.  A  farmer  had  turned  his  mare,  big  with 
foal,  in  a  field  at  a  little  distance.  Knowing  that 
her  time  of  foaling  drew  near,  he  often  went  to 
see  her.  On  June  4th,  1831,  he  found  the  foal 
dead,  with  the  anterior  part  of  it  expelled,  and 
hanging  from  the  vulva — tue  mother  very  little 
disquieted  about  the  matter,  and  occupied  in 
grazing.  He  quickly  obtained  assistance,  and 
endeavoured  to  draw  away  the  remaining  part,  but 
in  vain,  and  the  throes  of  the  mother  had  ap- 
parently long  since  ceased.  He  sent  for  me.  I 
found  the  foal  in  precisely  the  same  position  as 
that  which  my  father  had  removed.  I  employed 
the  same  means,  and  with  similar  success.  The 
mare  was  detained  only  a  very  few  days  in  the 
stable. 

Recuelde  Med.  Vtt.  Aucj.  1837. 


ON  SPAYING  COWS. 

Sir, — Having  heard  that  the  operation  oi  spayinghd^s 
been  successfully  carried  into  effect  on  milch  cows,  and 
that  the  cows  so  operated  upon  have  continued  to  give 
milk  for  three  or  four  years,  I  am  induced  to  beg  the 
favor  of  some  of  your  intelligent  readers  to  acquaint  me 
where  I  can  procure  the  best  practical  information  on 
this  important  subject.  I  have  the  honor  to  be 
An  Olo  Subscriber 
to  your  valuable  journal. 
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ON  THE  VALUE  OF  THE  GLOBE 
MANGEL  WURZEL. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  FARMEr's  MAGAZINE. 

Respected  Friend, — I  trust  altliough  I  am  not  a 
constant  reader  of  thy  interesting-  and  valuable  jour- 
nal, it  will  not  operate  as  au  objection  to  the  inser- 
tion of  matter  likel}'  to  further  the  cause  now  so 
warmljr  and  laudably  espoused,  of  improvement  in 
agriculture,  a  subject  with  me  of  peculiar  interest, 
not  exclusively  in  a  pecuniary  view,  but  from  the 
rich  source  of  sensible  delight  afforded  in  the  wit- 
nessing the  various  and  wonderful  operations  of 
nature;  whose  powers,  by  the  wisdom  of  au  over- 
ruling Providence,  are  made  subservient  to  man,  in 
proportion  as  they  are  cherished  or  abused. 

Being  an  undeviating  rule  with  me,  to  give  an 
impartial  trial  to  all  new  agricultural  productions, 
to  reject  that  which  appears  bad,  and  retain  that 
which  is  geod  ;  my  present  object  is  to  make  known 
its  beneficial  result  in  the  case  oi  globe  mangel  wiirzel, 
that  others,  who  perhaps  without  cause,  are  preju- 
diced against  it  may  be  induced  to  imitate  my  ex- 
ample as  opportunity  offers,  and  reap  the  like  ad- 
vantages. 

As  the  globe  mangel  wurzel  (of  which  there  are 
three  varieties,  red,  yellow,  and  white, ^  is  a  species 
of  that  root  comparatively  unknown,  it  may  be  as 
well  to  remark  that  its  form  is  very  similar  to  th;it  of 
the  white  or  green  globe  turnip  :  more  assimila- 
ting with  the  Swede  in  its  habits  of  growth,  and 
strictly  maintaining  its  proper  character,  in  the 
singleness  and  proportion  of  its  tap  root,  which  is  an 
essential  qualification  in  all  tubers. 

In  the  autumn  of  1835,  I  was  questionsd  as  to 
whether  I  had  ever  seen  the  globe  mangel  wurzel. 
Replying  in  the  negative,  the  individual  promised  to 
furnish  me  with  a  few  roots,  the  best  of  which  I  se- 
lected, and  planted  for  seed  the  ensuing  spring,  at 
which  time  1  procured  from  the  same  person  a 
small  portion  of  seed  for  immediate  use.  Subsequently 
mentioning  the  possession  of  it  at  one  of  our  principal 
markets  amongst  agriculturists,  I  was  a  little  disap- 
pointed to  hear  it  condemned  in  unqualified  terms, 
from  the  supposition  that  it  could  not  produce  near 
the  weight  of  the  long  ;  wanting  the  distinguishing- 
characteristic  of  yielding  as  much  above  the  ground 
as  under  it.  But  the  result  of  the  first  trial,  in  the 
same  field,  and  under  precisely  similar  treatment  as 
the  long,  was  so  much  in  favour  of  tjje  globe  that  its 
merit  with  me  and  several  who  witnessed  it,  was  so 
far  established,  as  to  induce  we  to  sow  only  suffici- 
ent long,  to  produce  an  additional  proof  of  its  infe- 
riority. In  my  case  the  result  is  a  decidedly  in- 
creased quantity  and  quality,  f  although  as  last  year 
both  were  grown  in  the  s-ame  field,  and  side  by  side) 
from  a  given  space  of  ground,  and  in  others,  similar 
results  have  transpired,  being  three,  four,  and,  in 
one  case,  five  tons  weight  per  acre  more  of  the  globe, 
than  of  the  long.  Added  to  this,  its  superiority  as  a 
keeper  is  unquestionable.  The  reason  with  me  is 
obvious,  for  the  virtue  and  quality  of  the  root  being 
concentrated  in  its  globular  form,  whereas,  in  the 
long,  the  want  of  that  density  and  close  texture, 
render  it  more  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air,  which 
absorbs  that  portion  of  succulent  matter  indis- 
pensable to  its  proper  keeping,  for  the  purposes  of 
late  feeding,  in  which  its  paramount  value  consists. 
But  further  from  the  character  and  habits  of  the 
globe  mangel  wurzel  it  is  calculated  to,  and  from  my 
own  repeated  experiments,  I  have  proved  it  will 
undergo  much  greater  hardship  from  frost  than  the 


long  ;  for  if  the  latter  is  of  good  stock  and  properly 
cultivated,  it  will  stand  as  much  out  of  the  ground 
as  it  does  in,  and  beibro  it  is  fit  to  pit,  one-third  at 
least,  will  have  acquired  a  reclining  posture,  the 
leaves  will  cease  to  afford  their  natural  protection, 
and  the  body  of  the  root  in  case  of  an  early  severe 
frost  becomes  inevitably  much  affected.  I  have  seen 
crops  much  injured  from  this  cause.  In  the  globe 
this  is  never  the  case,  as  from  its  natural  position 
(viz.,  that  of  the  Swede,)  the  leaves  form  an  unfail- 
ing canopy,  and  certain  protection  from  any  but  the 
most  severe  frost,  the  texture  of  its  outer  rind  is 
finer  and  less  penetrable  tiian  in  tlie  long,  and  I  am 
satisfied,  it  might  with  but  little  precautionbe  allowed 
to  remain  on  the  land  in  the  same  manner  as  Swedes 
to  any  period. — I  am  respectfully,  thy  friend, 

W.  MATTHEWS. 
Claypits''  Farm,  Earls  Colne,  Essex. 


Mrs.  Ferguson  and  her  Tenantry  in  East 
Lothian. — On  Friday  last  the  tenantry  of  the  baronies 
of  Dirleton,  Innerwick,  and  Stenton,  met  in  the  Georg-e 
Inn,  Hadding-ton,  to  decide  on  a  measure  that  for  some 
time  past  has  been  in  agitation  among-  them,  when  it  was 
unanimously  ag-reed  upon  that  they  should  request  Mr?. 
H.  N.  Ferg-uson  to  sit  to  an  eminent  artist  for  her  por- 
trait, to  be  be  presented  to  Mr.  Ferg-uson,  as  a  testimony, 
though  very  inadequate,  expressive  of  their  high  esteem 
and  regard  for  her  as  their  ever-considerate  and  liberal 
landlady;  and  in  a  very  few  minutes  270L  sterling- was 
subscribed  for  that  purpose,  the  subscription  being-  re- 
stricted to  her  own  tenants,  exclusively.  A  committee 
of  their  number  v^'as  appointed  to  intimate  the  same  to 
Mrs.  Ferguson,  and  to  request  the  honour  of  her  con- 
currence thereto.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  add,  that 
this  excellent  lady,  in  her  anxiety  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  every  individual  connected  with  her  extensive  and 
valuable  property,  nobly  seconds  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Fer- 
g-uson, her  husband,  the  justly  popular  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Fife,  whose  avowed  principle  of  action  is,  as  appli- 
cable to  every  man  with  whom  he  is  concerned,  that  he 
should  obtain  as  far  as  possible  a  full  and  hberal  share 
of  the  fruits  of  his  own  honest  industi-y. — Scotsman. 

Newly-Invented  Carriage  Wheel  Re- 
TARDER. — We  have  pleasure  iu  stating  that  Mr.  John 
Houlston,  of  Wellington,  in  Shropshire,  at  present- 
residing  at  Bradford,  has  applied  for  letters-patent 
for  his  admirable  and  ingenious  invention  of  a  carriage 
wheel  retarder,  which  promises  to  supersede  the  slipper 
and  all  other  means  at  present  in  use  for  that  purpose. 
The  ingenuity  of  the  invention,  as  well  as  its  usefulness, 
when  considered  in  connexion  with  its  other  valuable 
properties,  we  think  merits,  and  we  doubt  not  will  ob- 
tain public  patronage.  Among  its  advantages  the 
following  may  be  enumerated  ; — 1st.  That  the  two 
hinder  wheels  may  be  cramped  more  or  less,  at  the 
option  of  the  driver,  without  the  necessity,  as  at  pre- 
sent, of  stopping  the  carriage,  and  a  great  deal  more 
friction  may  be  applied  than  with  the  common  slipper, 
without  the  least  strain  upon  the  wheels.  2nd.  In  an 
attempt  of  the  horses  to  run  backward,  the  hind  wheels 
may  be  immediately  locked,  which  would  render  the 
carriage  as  secure  from  a  retrogade  movement  as  if 
backed  against  a  wall,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
wheels  are  at  perfect  liberty  to  move  forward.  3rd 
Another  advantage,  and  one  of  no  trifling  importance 
particularly  to  private  carriages,  is,  that  the  machinery 
is  neither  cumbrous  nor  unsightly,  and  not  liable  to 
damage  by  frequent  or  violent  usage,  dirty  roads,  &c., 
the  whole  being  enclosed  in  a  light  box,  which  is  a 
perfect  security  against  the  admission  of  dust  or  dirt  of 
any  kind,  neither  when  necessary  to  be  applied,  is  it 
attended  with  the  slightest  noise.  4rth.  In  frosty  and 
slippery  weather,  when  the  common  slipper  is  perfectly 
useless,  the  retarder  may  be  used  with  considerable 
effect,  as  the  wheels  revolve  at  the  same  time,  that  the 
friction  is  applied. — Doncaster  Gazette. 
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NEW  MANURE. 
A  RIVAL  TO  Mr.  KIMBERLEY. 

PROSPECTUS  OF  A  PROCESS  FOR  OBTAINING  CHEAP 
AND  VALUABLE  MANURE,  WITHOUT  THE  AID  OF 
CATTLE,    INVENTED    BV    M.   JAUFFRET,    OF    AIX. 

A  methofl  has  been  discovered  in  France  of 
making  manure  as  it  may  be  wanted,  without 
cattle,  in  12  days,  and  with  great  economy,  as  ap- 
pears from  a  report  made  to  the  committee  of  the 
Academy  of  Agriculture  at  Paris,  by  iM.Chatelain, 
its  secretary,  who,  with  M.  Cailleau,  president  of 
that  committee,  M.  de  la  Gerandiere,  president  of 
the  academy  of  agriculture  of  Elois,  and  the  Alar- 
quis  de  Saint  Croix,  were  appointed  to  examine 
into  the  merits  of  M.  JauflFret's  invention. 

These  gentlemen  report  "  that  by  a  cheap  wash 
or  lye,  the  ingredients  of  which  are  to  be  found 
in  all  places,  and  which  every  cultivator  can  make 
on  his  own  land,  all  sorts  of  herbaceous  and  lig- 
neous substances,  such  as  heather,  furze,  brambles, 
and  even  the  living  dogstooth,  can  be  put  into  a 
state  of  rapid  fermentation,  and  not  only  these 
substances,  but  even  earth  itself,  be  its  nature 
what  it  may,  can  be  converted  into  a  valuable 
manure. 

"  That  the  manure  produced  by  this  rew  system 
is  quite  as  valuable  as  the  best  horse  litter ;  its 
effects  are  visible  upon  several  successive  crops  ; 
and  it  can  be  obtained  with  perfect  facility  at 
pleasure. 

"  That  M.  Jauifret  supplied  the  committee  with 
numerous  and  undeniable  proofs  of  experiments, 
ranging  over  a  period  of  nine  years,  in  five  com- 
munes of  the  departmentof  the  Bouches-du-Rhone, 
which  trials  were  made  upon  an  extensive  scale, 
on  different  kinds  of  soils,  and  on  various  seeds, 
plants,  and  trees.  The  success  of  those  trials  sur- 
passed the  most  sanguine  expectation,  as  has  been 
attested,  1st,  by  the  Academy  of  Aix,  (annual 
public  session  1835,  at  38  and  following  pages  of 
the  report)  ;  2d,  by  the  circular  of  the  prefect  of 
the  Bouches-du-Rhone  ;  3d,  by  38  certificates  * 
from  most  respectable  inhabitants  and  farmers  of 
that  department,  founded  upon  repeated  experi- 
ments made  by  themselves  ;  and  4th,  by  the  de- 
claration of  well  informed  proprietors  of  tlie  de- 
partment of  Vancluse,  who  for  years  have  atten- 
tively watched  the  trials  of  the  Jauffret  manure. 

"That  in  order  to  convince  themselves  more 
thoroughly  on  the  subject,  the  committee  wrote, 
unknown  to  M.  Jauffret,  to  some  individuals  who 
were  most  distinguished  by  their  agricultural 
science,  and  who  had  given  certificates  to  the  in- 
ventor, and  that  their  replies,  which  are  annexed 
to  the  report,  are  of  so  satisfactory  a  nature  as  to 
leave  no  doubt  on  the  minds  of  the  committee  of 
the  importance  of  the  discovery.-}- 


*  A  printed  copy  of  these  certificates  may  be  seen 
at  Messrs.  Thomas  Gibbs  and  Co.,  Seedsmen  and 
Nur&erymstt  to  the  Hon.  Be  ard  of  Agriculture  of 
England,  and  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture  of  Swe- 
den, corner  of  Half- Moon-street,  Piccadilly,  London. 

t  Mons.  Gauthier  dc  Vancluse,  who  is  about  to 
publish  a  new  Atlas  of  Agriculture,  says,  (in  print 
at  Marseilles,  1832,)  "  M.  Jauffret,  an  intelligent 
farmer  and  acquaintance  of  mine,  possesses  exclu- 
sively the  valuable  power  of  converting,  in  less  than 
a  week,  all  vegetable  substances,  whether  dry  or  not, 
into  dung  of  good  quality,  without  spreading  them 


"  The  committee  enter  into  the  following  details 
of  the  process  : — • 

"  By  means  of  a  cutting  machine,  the  cost  of 
which  is  about  600  franks  (15^.)  and  which,  after 
a  careful  examination,  appeai'ed  well  adapted  for 
the  purpose,  three  men  and  a  horse  can  prepare 
180  quintals,  or  7,200  kilograms  (about  seven  tons 
Englsh)  of  manure  per  day,  and  the  machine  is 
easily  erected.  Ten  quintals  of  straw  produced 
40  quintals  of  manure,  this  is  effected  either  by 
the  addition  nf  the  lye,  or  by  the  fermentation  di- 
lating tlie  material  operated  on. 

"  The  Jauffret  process  admits  of  greater  eco- 
nomy as  to  labour,  for  the  wooden  cistern,  and 
the  ingredients  of  which  the  lye  is  made,  may  be 
carried  to  the  field  which  is  to  be  manured,  and 
the  compost  prepared  on  the  spot ;  and  thus  the 
carriage  of  the  vegetable  matter  from  the  field  to 
the  yard,  and  back  again  from  the  yard  to  the 
field,  is  saved;  the  escape  also  of  carbonic  acid 
gas,  one  of  the  most  valuable  component  parts  of 
manure,  which  takes  place  during  removal,  is 
thus  prevented.  The  inventor  asserts,  moreover, 
that  he  can  vary  the  degree  of  fermentation,  to 
suit  the  defects  or  qualities  of  different  soils  ;  and 
as  he  can  raise  the  heat  caused  by  the  fermenta- 
tion as  high  as  60  Reaumer  (167  deg.  Farenheit) 
his  progress  has  the  additional  advantage  of  de- 
stroying the  germ  of  all  noxious  herbs,  which 
might  foul  the  land. 

"  That  in  considering  this  process,  the  com- 
mittee were  struck  with  the  advantage  that  might 
arise  from  establishing  manufactories,  not  only 
on  large  farms  but  near  towns  and  villages,  to 
which  every  cultivator  might  bring  his  refuse  ve- 
getable matter  to  be  converted  into  manure.  The 
cutting  machine  might  be  worked  either  by  horse, 
water,  or  steam  power. 

"  The  Jauffret  process  will  be  advantageous  not 
only  to  large  proprietors,  (by  whom  an  expense 
of  600  francs  (15;.)  will  scarcely  be  felt), 
but  it  will  be  more  important  and  useful  to 
small    farmers,  who    can     cut    their   weeds     by 

as  litter,  or  even  submitting  them  to  tlie  trend  of 
cattle.  The  change  is  effected,  as  if  by  euchant- 
raent,  by  means  of  a  lye,  with  which  he  sprinkles 
the  straw,  herbs,  leaves,  plants  of  all  kinds,  even 
woody  stalks  of  a  finger's  thickness,  previously  di- 
viding them  to  a  certain  extent  by  a  very  ingenious 
operation.  Such  is  the  action  of  the  lye,  that  forty- 
eight  hours  after  the  matters  are  heaped,  their  fer- 
mentation becomes  as  it  were,  volcanic  :  volumes  of 
smoke  announce  the  decomposition  at  a  considerable 
distance  ;  and  a  poor  and  spent  soil  may,  without 
delaj-,  receive,  in  the  form  of  an  excellent  manure, 
that  which  a  week  before  could  have  done  nothing 
towards  rescuing  it  from  a  state  of  exhaustion." 

Like  all  other  interesting  discoveries,  this  has 
been  the  subject  of  fierce  attack;  but  experience 
has  vindicated  the  inventor.  Following  the  example 
of  many  landed  proprietors,  I  determined  upon 
making  trial  of  this  important  manure,  and  I  declare 
it  equal  to  that  of  well-fed  horses.  M.  Jauffret  as- 
serts that  he  can  at  pleasure  increase  the  dose,  and 
even  confer  all  properties  required  by  the  nature  of 
the  soil  on  which  he  uses  it. 

One  single  horse  cart  load  of  straw,  or  other  dry 
material,  produces  more  than  two  of  good  dung. 
The  inventor  charges  5  francs  (2s.  6d.)  for  each  cart 
load  :  probably  to  those  who  should  effect  the  oper- 
ation themselves,  the  expense  would  be  diminished 
by  one-half. 

The  advantages  of  such  a  process  are  incalculable. 
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hand,  and  prepare  a  quantity  as  perfect  as  any 
made  by  the  machine.*  As  to  the  conversion 
of  earth  into  manure,  any  one  can  make  it 
without  the  help  of  the  machine  invented  by  M. 
Jauffret,  and  the  manure  made  from  earth  by  this 
new  process,  is  not  less  valuable  than  the  com- 
post. Thus,  those  who  have  no  cattle  to  feed  may 
employ  all  their  fodder  for  manure ;  others  can 
render  available  weeds,  briars,  dogstooth,  thistles, 
&c.  ;  and  those  who  have  neither  straw,  fodder, 
nor  weeds,  can  convert  earth  into  manure,  so  that 
no  discovery  was  ever  more  capable  of  easy  or 
general  application.  The  Jauflret  process  tends 
to  supply  agriculturists  with  new  and  powerful 
means  of  increasing  their  wealth,  especially  in 
the  case  of  poor-land  farmers,  who  usually  find  it 
difficult  to  obtain  a  sufficiency  of  manure." 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HON.  EARL  SPENCER, 

PRESIDENT    OF    THE   SMITHFIELD   CATTLE    SHOW   CLUB. 

My  Lord, — It  is  with  great  pleasure  and  delig'ht  I 
witness,  year  after  year,  the  honourable  example  that 
yo'j  set  to  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  this  great  agricul- 
tural king-dom,  by  the  unwearied  and  indefatig-able  ex- 
ertions you  make  for  the  benefit  of  that  most  useful 
meeting',  the  Smithfield  Cattle  Show.  By  such  exer- 
tions, my  lord,  accompanied  with  your  presence,  you 
give  to  the  breeders  and  graziers  of  this  country  such  a 
stimulus  to  their  efforts  aud  skill,  without  which,  the 
Smithfield  Cattle  Show  would  fall  very  far  short  of  the 
proud  and  high  situation  on  which  it  now  stands  in  the 
estimation  of  the  public. 

Having  been  rather  a  large  stock-master  for  upwards 
of  30  years,  and  having  with  great  delight  witneiBsed 
the  great  improvement  that  has  taken  place  in  the  dif- 
ferent breeds  of  sheep  in  that  time,  materially  assisted 
by  the  Smithfield  Cattle  Show,  and  such  meetings,  in 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  I  can  but  regret,  and 
am  surprised,  with  many  of  my  neighbours  fsheep 
breeders),  to  see  a  system  practised  and  pursued  year 
after  year,  at  the  Smithfield  Cattle  Show,  which  I  ven- 
ture to  presume,  has  never  once  occurred  to  your  lord- 
ship ©r  to  the  committee,  in  the  selection  of  the  judges 
for  the  sheep.  It  is  true  there  are  but  two  sorts  of  sheep 
shown  tor  the  prizes,  but  they  are  as  different  in  their 
characters,  merits,  and  qualities,  with  each  other,  as  to 
make  it  totally  impossible  for  any  men,  appointed  as 
judges,  to  be  at  all  equal  or  competent  to  discriminate 
on  the  merits,  or  to  detect  the  demerits,  of  either  sort  of 
sheep,  of  which  they  are  not  breeders  or  feeders — or,  in 
other  words,  it  is  impossible  for  breeders  of  long-woolled 
sheep  to  be  competent  judges  of  Southdown  sheep,  or 
Southdown  breeders  to  be  judges  of  long-woolled  slieep. 

Permit  me  to  ask  any  breeder  or  grazier  of  long-wool 
sheep,  if  he  would  venture  to  attend  the  sale  or  letting 
of  an  eminent  Southdown  breeder,  to  select  a  tup,  of  a 
first-rate  description,  for  himself  or  his  friend  ;  or  a 
Southdown  breeder  to  attend  a  Leicestershire  letting  of 
tups  for  the  same  purpose.  1  think  a  first-rate  breeder 
of  cart  horses  might  with  as  much  propriety  attend  a 
sale  at  Messrs.  Tattersall's  to  select  a  blood  horse  from 
a  high-bred  stud. 

Without,  for  one  moment,  doubting  the  abihty  and 

*  Mons.  Jaulfret  states,  the  machine  necessary 
for  a  small  farmer  is  only  a  barrel  and  a  pail,  and 
which  can  be  carried  with  ease  from  one  part  of  the 
farm  to  the  other.  It  is  set  to  work  in  the  open  air, 
wherever  materials  happen  to  be ;  thus  the  fields 
that  are  so  distant  as  to  be  seldom  manured,  may  by 
this  manure  be  rendered  highly  productive.  The 
mixture  is  made  without  fire,  and  every  thing  con- 
curs to  render  it  economical. 


competency  of  the  breeders  and  feeders  of  long-wool 
sheep,  to  be  judges  of  the  sort  of  sheep  with  which  they 
are  conversant,  I  do  hope  that  in  future,  those  gentle- 
men will  not  undertake  to  decide  on  the  merits  of  South- 
down sheep,  by  far  the  very  best,  and  almost  universal 
sort  of  sheep,  for  the  liglit  land  of  this  kingdom.  I  assure 
your  lordship  that  I  have  no  object  to  answer  in  thus 
venturing-  to  address  you  on  this  subject,  but  to  preserve 
the  high  character  the  Southdown  sheep  have  attained, 
by  the  exertions  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  and  inde- 
fatigable breeders  of  them. — I  have  the  honour  to  remain, 
your  lordship's  most  obedient  and  humble  servant, 
Dee.23,  1837.  A  SURREY  FARMER. 


TO  THE    MEMBERS   OF  THE    SMITH- 
FIELD    CLUB. 

Gentlemen. — I  cannot  refrain  from  making  a  few 
observations  in  reference  to  the  decision  of  the 
Judges  on  some  of  the  fine  cattle  exhibited  at  the 
late  show.  That  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  find 
men  fully  qualified  to  be  judges  of  both  sheep  and 
cattle,  is  most  certain,  and  therefore  I  have  long 
been  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  much  better  to  have 
three  for  the  cattle^  and  three  others  for  the  sheep 
and  pigs,  or  to  appoint  four — one  of  the  three  to 
withdraw  after  the  merits  of  the  beasts  have  been 
decided  upon  ;  and  another  to  go  in  who  has  had 
more  to  do  with  sheep,  and  particularly  with  short- 
wooled  sheep,  than  he  has  ever  had  with  beasts.  It 
is  well  known  (hat  some  of  the  first  rate  breeders  of 
sheep  know  but  little  of  fat  oxen.  I  have  attended 
to  all  the  objections  made  against  it,  but  I  still  re- 
tain the  opinion  which  I  have  long  entertained 
that  one  of  "^he  judges  ought  to  be  a  butcher.  Not 
a  man  who  is  only  a  carcass  butcher,  and  therefore 
chiefly  looks  to  scales,  but  a  cutting  butcher,  whose 
customers  want  the  very  best  meat  that  can  be  pro- 
cured. The  service  of  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Giblettof 
Bond-street,  would  be  very  valuable  to  the  Club.  If 
there  had  been  a  butcher  possessing  his  knowledge 
among  the  judges  at  the  late  show,  it  would  have 
been  quite  impossible  that  such  a  mistake  could  have 
been  made  as  was  made  in  Class  2.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  Mr.  Giblett  should  be  a  feeder  of  beasts 
for  thi3  show-yard,  he  should  leave  that  business  to 
graziers,  and  then  the  club  might  have  his  assistance 
as  a  judge  ;  for  although  there  is  at  present  a  pre- 
vailing opinion,  a  mistaken  one  I  think,  that  the 
judges  should  be  only  graziers  and  breeders,  still  I 
think  it  must  bi-  manifest  to  ever}^  one  who  has  atten- 
tively examined  the  awards  made  at  the  late  show, 
that  there  is  need  of  some  better  system  in  the  choice 
of  future  judges.  Graziers,  in  the  choice  of  their 
cattle,  have  taken  care  to  select  those  which  give 
indications  that  they  will  feed  quickly,  and  there- 
fore consume  in  their  feeding,  a  less  quantity  of 
food  than  the  ill-shapen,  or  unkindly  handling  ones. 
In  the  choice  of  store  beasts,  a  grazier  is  not  de- 
sirous of  the  assistance  of  a  friendly  country  but- 
cher ;  but  when  the  beasts  are  made  fat  and 
ready  for  the  London  market,  the  butcher  may 
be  a  better  judge  of  the  actual  value  of  the 
beasts  than  the  grazier.  I  feel  assured  that  no  man 
is  better  qualified  to  speak  publickly  on  the  merits 
of  fat  cattle  than  Mr.  Giblett,  and  although  I  feel 
satisfied  that  no  private  consideration  would  induce 
him  to  swerve  from  expressing  his  honest  opinion, 
still  I  should  wish  him  to  be  in  such  an  independent 
position  as  to  leave  no  ground  for  suspicion  on  the 
score  of  interest. 

An  old  Member  of  the  Smithfield  Club. 
I  2 
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SMITHFIELD  SHOW. 

DEAD   WEIGHT   OF   SOME   OF  THE    PRINCIPAL   SHEEP 
EXHIBITED. 

Mr.  Burgess  three  20  months  old  long  woolled  Sheep, 
which  gained  the  first  premium  of  ten  sovereigns  in 
class  VIII.,  purchased  by  Mr.  Slater,  Her  Majesty's 
butcher  in  Kensington,  weighed  respectively  19st.  4lb., 
I6st.  61b.,  and  18st.  61b.,  at  8lb.  to  the  stone.  Mr. 
Burgess  obtained  a  silver  medal  as  the  breeder  of  the 
above,  and  a  gold  medal  as  exhibiting  the  best  pen  of 
Sheep  in  the  long  woolled  classes. 

Mr.  L.  Painter's  three  20  and  2  months  old  long 
woolled  Sheep,  which  gained  the  second  premium  of 
5  sovereigns  in  class  VIII.,  purchased  by  Mr,  Morton, 
of  Great  Bell  Alley,  weighed  respectively  14st.  61b., 
13st.  61b.,  and  14st.  2lb.  His  two  long  woolled  Sheep 
in  extra  stock  weighed  respectively  13st.  4lb.  and  13st. 
lib. 

Mr,  Umber'g  three  Sheep  under  21  months  old,  of 
the  long  woolled  breed,  shown  in  class  VIII.,  pur- 
chased by  Mr.  Mortlock,  of  the  New  Cut,  Lambeth, 
weighed  respectively  12st.,  12st.  61b.,  and  ISst.  lib, ; 
and  his  Sheep  in  extra  stock  of  the  same  breed  and 
age  weighed  list.  61b. 

Mr.  R.  Hickson's  three  long  woolled  Sheep  under 
22  months  old,  which  gained  the  first  premium  of  10 
sovs.  in  class  IX.,  as  also  a  silver  medal,  purchased 
by  Mf,  Yardley,  of  102,  St.  John's-street-road,  weigh- 
ed respectively  20st.  61b.,  22st.  5lb.,  and  19st. 

Mr.  E,  Chapman's  three  20  months  old  Leicester 
Sheep,  shown  in  class  IX,,  purchased  by  Mr.  Silvester, 
of  Gos well-street,  weighed  respectively  18st.,  17st. 
21b.,  and  ISst.  3lb. 

Mr.  Rudkin's  three  Leicester  Sheep,  under  22  months 
old,  shown  in  class  IX.,  and  purchased  by  Mr.  Miller, 
of  Roperaaker-street,  Finsbury,  weighed  respectively 
17st,  3lb.,  15st.  71b.,  and  I6st.  61b  ;  and  his  Sheep  of 
the  same  breed  and  age,  shown  in  extra  stock,  pur- 
chased by  Mr.  Carter,  69,  Minories,  weighed  16st.  7lb. 

The  Marquess  of  Exeter's  three  long  woolled  Sheep, 
20  months  old,  and  shown  in  class  IX.,  purchased  by 
Mr.  Slater,  weighed  respectively  20st.  5lb.,  ISst.  3lb., 
and  19st. ;  and  his  Lordship's  two  Sheep  shown  in  ex- 
tra stock,  purchased  by  Mr.  Slater,  weighed  respec- 
tively 15st.  2lb.  and  17st. 

Mr.  R.  Rowland's  three  long  woolled  Sheep,  2  yrs. 
old,  which  gained  the  premium  of  10  sovs.,  and  the 
silver  medal  in  class  X.,  one  purchased  by  Mr.  Dob- 
bins, of  Drury-lane,  weighed  27st.  lib. ;  and  the  other 
two,  purchased  by  Mr.  Dear,  of  Maidstone,  weighed 
respectively  26st.  2lb.,  and  24st.  3lb,  Mr.  Rowland's 
Sheep,  of  the  same  age  and  breed,  shown  as  extra 
stock,  and  purchased  by  Mr.  Dobbins,  25st.  71b. 

Mr.  Grantham's  20  months  old  Wether  Downs,  which 
gained  the  second  premium  of  5  sovs.  in  class  XI.,  and 
two  of  which  were  purchased  by  Mr,  Giblett,  Her 
Majesty's  butcher,  in  Bond-street,  weighed  respectively 
13st.  51b.  and  14st.  lib. 

Mr.  T.  EUman's  three  Sheep  of  the  down  breed,  20 
months  old,  shown  in  class  XI.,  and  purchased  by  Mr. 
Kent,  of  Upper  King-street,  Bloomsbury,  weighed  re- 
spectively 15st.  4lb.,  14st.2lb.,  and  l6st.  4lb. ;  and  his 
Sheep  of  the  same  breed  and  age  as  above,  shown  as 
extra  stock,  and  purchased  by  Mr.  Kent,  weighed  143t. 
Mr.  Grantham's  three  Down  Sheep,  32  months  old, 
which  gained  the  first  premium  of  10  sovs.  in  class 
XII.,  and  purchased  by  Mr.  Giblett,  of  Bond-street, 
weighed  respectively  I6st.,  16st.  4lb,,  and  14st, 

Lord  King's  three  short  woolled  Sheep,  which  were 
not  classed,  purchased  by  Mr,  Giblett,  Bond-street, 
weighed  respectively  16st.  71b,,  19st.  3lb.,  and  19st. 
4lb. 

Mr.  Stimpson'i  three  long  wooUed  Sheep,  which 
were  not  classed,  purchased  by  Mr.  Slater,  Her  Majes- 
ty's butcher,  in  Kensington,  weighed  respectively  16st. 
2lb.,  15st.  61b.,  and  I4st.  61b. 


ON  THE  BREEDING  OP  CATTLE. 

TO    THE    EDITOR    OF   THE    HEREFORD    TIMES, 

Doivnton,  Dec.  29,  1837. 

Sir — It  was  my  i.itention  to  submit  to  your 
readers,  and  particularly  to  the  Members  of  our 
County  Agricultural  Society,  some  observations 
upon  the  ill  effects  of  overfeeding  young  stock,  pre- 
viously to  having-  read  the  remarks  of  Mr,  Price,  of 
Pool  House,  upon  the  same  subject,  in  your  paper 
of  the  9th  instant.  I  perfectly  agree  in  opinion 
with  Mr.  Price  ;  and  perhaps  I  entertain  objections 
to  the  practice  upon  wider  grounds  than  those  which 
he  lias  stated,  for  I  consider  all  breeds  of  cattle,  of 
which  the  offspring-  have  b^en  over-fed,  even  through 
a  very  iew  generations,  to  require  the  same  excessive 
amount  of  nutriment  which  their  ancestry  hud  been 
in  the  habit  of  receiving,  the  superfluities  of  past 
generations  becoming  the  necessaries  of  life  to  those 
which  follow. 

The  late  Mr,  Jones,  of  Court  Calmore,  in  Mont- 
gomeryshire, stated,  at  our  agricultural  meeting  in 
the  autumn  of  1835,  that  the  young  bulls  which  had 
latterly  been  obtained  from  the  most  celebrated  stocks 
of  Herefordshire,  and  brought  into  the  county  of 
Montgomery  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  Shropshire, 
were,  witli  their  offspring,  incapable  of  thiving  upon 
the  same  pastures  upon  which  cattle  of  the  Hereford- 
breed  had,  within  a  very  few  years,  thriven  well. 
Animals  of  every  species,  however,  certainly  acquire 
their  greatest  state  of  perfection  when  highly  fed 
during  the  whole  period  of  their  growth,  and  the 
young  stock  shewn  at  the  meetings  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Society  has  unquestionably  possessed  very 
great  excellence  ;  but  I  certainly  would  not  have 
accepted  some  of  the  best  of  those  animals  which  ob- 
tained premiums,  upon  the  condition  of  being  obli- 
gated to  breed  from  them. 

The  breeders  of  the  improved  Durham  breed  of 
cattle  have  brought  to  market,  at  a  very  early  age, 
oxen  of  very  great  weight  and  excellence ;  but  the 
enormous  expence  which  those  breeders  incur  in 
feeding  their  3'oung  stock  is  well  known  ;  and  it  is 
equally  well  known  that  all  those  young  animals 
have  come  to  market  deeply  insolvent,  the  sums  for 
which  they  were  sold  being  greatly  less  than  those 
expended  in  feeding  them,  I,  nevertheless,  believe 
that  the  Durham  breeder  would  be  found  a  very 
formidable  opponent,  if  he  were  to  be  placed  wholly 
without  restriction  respecting  the  quantity  and  the 
quality  of  food  given  ;  for  animals,  which  have  been 
over-fed  from  their  birth,  and  whose  ancestry  have 
been  subjected  to  tlie  same  treatment,  acquire  a 
power  of  eating  and  digesting  a  much  larger  portion 
of  food  than  others.  The  North  American  Indians, 
who  live  by  the  chase,  and  who  are  sometimes  very 
sparingly,  and  at  others  most  abundantly  supplied 
with  animal  food,  possess  powersof  digestion  wholly 
unknown,  even  amongst  the  members  of  old  and 
affluent  corporations  in  this  country.  We  have  the 
authority  of  two  highly  respectable  Captains  of  the 
British  Navy,  for  the  fact  of  Esquimaux  Indians 
having,  in  tlieir  presence,  eaten  twelve  pounds  of 
solid  meat  in  a  day,  and  having  washed  it  down  with 
a  gallon  of  train  oil.  The  health  of  these  people 
does  not  appear  to  suffer  from  such  excesses,  and 
they  are  free  from  dj^spepsia,  the  curse  of  the  braia- 
worn  man  of  science. 

The  Durham  breed  of  cattle  appear  to  possess  the 
power  of  eating  and  digesting  a  much  larger  weight 
of  food  than  the  Hereford.  The  only  instance  in 
which  the  experiment,  I  believe,  was  ever  tried,  has 
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been  given  an  account  of  in  Mr.  Youatt's  Work  on 
Cattle. 

Three  Hereford  and  three  Durham  cattle  were  put 
into  stalls  to  be  fatted  on  the  3rd  of  November.  The 
weight  of  the  Herefords  was  then  thirty-three  cwt., 
and  that-  of  the  three  Durham's  thirty-eight  cwt., 
and  fourteen  pounds. — Between  that  period  and  the 
30th  of  Marcli,  when  all  were  sold  in  Smithfield,  the 
Durhams  consumed  12,7d5  pounds  weiglit  more  of 
turnips  and  1714  more  pounds  of  hay  than  the  Here- 
ford ;  but  the  Darhams,  notwithstanding  the  larger 
size  when  put  to  fatten,  and  the  greatly  larger  quan- 
tity of  food  consumed,  sold  for  only  twenty  shillings 
more  than  the  Hereford;  and  such,  I, believe,  will 
ever  be  the  result  of  similar  trials,  when  one  class  of 
animals  has  been  properly  fed,  and  the  other  over- 
fed, the  merits  of  the  breed  being  equal. 
I  remain  Sir,  &c., 

T.  A.  KNIGHT. 


TANKS.— 1836. 


The  fourth  anniversary  of  the  Royal  Polytechnic 
Society  of  Cornwall  was  attended  by  several  professors 
and  scientific  men,  who,  after  an  examination  of  the 
prize  models,  expressed  their  admiration  of  the  practi- 
cal application  by  operative  miners  in  this  remote  por- 
tion of  the  Empire,  of  those  scientific  principles  on 
which  it  was  their  department  at  the  Universities  to 
lecture.  But  as  the  success  of  the  machinery  for  drain- 
ing the  mines,  often  deprived  both  men  and  cattle  of 
that  supply  of  good  water  which  contributes  to  health 
and  comfort,  it  was  suggested  this  might  be  remedied 
by  tanks  similar  to  nine  which  had  been  eminently 
useful  during"  the  late  three  dry  summers  on  the  pro- 
perty of  Mr.  Davis  Gilbert,  president  of  this  society, 
and  as  they  are  cheaply  and  easily  constructed,  and  not 
liable  to  decay  like  wooden  vessels  ;  and  as  rain  enough 
falls  on  every  house  in  England  for  the  use  of  its  inha- 
bitants, no  family  could  be  deficient  in  good  soft  water, 
who  made  a  tank  to  retain  it ;  and  such  tanks  being 
paved  over,  take  up  no  room. 

The  sizes  at  East  Bourn  vary,  one  of  less  than  seven 
feet  deep  and  wide,  has  served  two  labourers'  families 
for  three  years,  whilst  most  of  the  springs  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood were  dry. 

A  tank,  twelve  feet  by  seven  feet,  has  been  found 
sufficient  to  supply,  with  water,  a  large  family  and  six 
horses ;  this  was  surrounded  by  only  four  and  a  half 
inch  brick  work,  resting  solid  against  the  sides,  in  con- 
sequence of  being,  like  a  decanter,  smaller  at  thi  bot- 
tom than  higher  up,  and  the  dome  is  constructed  on  the 
Egyptian  plan,  by  projecting  horizontally  each  row  of 
materials  one  third  of  their  length  beyond  those  below, 
by  filling  up  the  back  v/ith  earth  as  it  proceeded,  to 
balance  the  weight  of  this  projecting  masonry. 

At  the  East  Bourn  workhouse  for  fourteen  parishes, 
a  tank  has  been  made  twenty-three  feet  deep  by  eleven 
wide  of  the  roughest  materials,  bfing  only  flint  stones, 
and  though  they  require  more  mortar  than  if  they  had 
been  regularly  shaped,  only  ninety  bushels  of  lime  were 
allowed,  including  two  coats  of  plaister,  and  the  work- 
manship is  executed  like  field  walls  at  10s.  per  100 
square  feet ;  the  only  essential  being  that  no  clay  be 
used  (which  worms  in  time  bore  through)  and  that  the 
lime  or  Parker's  cemenlbe  good. 

A  current  of  air  is  said  to  promote  the  purity  of  water 
in  tanks,  which  is  easily  effected  by  the  earthern  ware 
or  other  pipe  which  conveys  the  water  from  the  roof 
being  of  six  or  eight  inches  in  diameter,  and  an  open- 
ing left  for  the  surplus  water  to  run  away  ;  and  where 
the  prevailing  winds  do  not  blow  soot  and  leaves  on  the 
the  house,  the  water  remains  good,  even  for  drinking, 
without  clearing  out  the  rubbish  more  than  once  a  year  ; 
but  in  some  coses  filtering  by  ascension  may  be  found 
useful,  and  effected  by  the  water  being  delivered  by  the 
pipe  at  the  bottom  of  a  cask  or  other  vessel  from  which 


it  cannot  escape  till  it  has  risen  through  the  holes  in  a 
board  covered  with  pebbles,  sand,  or  powdered  char- 
coal. 

Upwards  of  twenty  labourers'  gardens  have  been 
watered  by  the  rain  which  formerly  injured  the  public 
road,  and  was  therijfore  turned  into  a  sink  well,  which 
sink  well,  enlarged  and  surrounded  hy  nine  inch  masonry 
dravvn  up  by  a  cast  iron  curb,  was  used  in  planting  po- 
tatoes, and  occasioned  good  crops  in  1835,  when  sets 
not  watered  failed.  And  should  stall-feeding  as  prac- 
tised in  Scotland,  Holland,  Germany,  &c.,  be  happly 
extended  to  Cornwall,  and  that  fatting  oxen  are  kept  in 
pairs  not  tied  up  under  shelter,  it  will  be  found  that  pre- 
serving' in  tanks  the  water  which  falls  on  barns  and 
stalls  will  amply  supply  them,  whilst  it  saves  this  rain 
washing-  away  the  strength  of  the  manure  in  the  open 
yard.  Which  liquid  manure  should  be  received  in 
tanks  secured  on  the  land. 

Ponds  have  been  made  with  equal  success,  dug  four 
and  a  half  feet  only  below  the  surface,  what  is  excavated 
being  added  to  the  sides,  and  covered  about  one  foot 
thick,  like  a  road  with  pebbles  and  good  lime  mortar. 
Such  ponds  are  become  general  on  the  dry  soil  of  the 
South  Downs  for  watering  the  large  flocks  of  sheep ; 
and  had  such  ponds  been  found  in  Romney  Marsh,  &c., 
during  the  three  dry  seasons  preceding  Dec.  1834,  the 
sheep  would  not  have  died  in  such  numbers  as  materially 
raised  the  price  of  meat  in  London,  and  would  have 
raised  it  much  higher,  if  the  large  premiums  given  for 
many  years  by  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland  had 
not  enabled  North  Britain  to  supply  a  great  proportion 
of  the  sheep  as  well  as  oxen  consumed  in  the  Metro- 
polis. 


The  Rev.  Henry  Berry. — {From  a  correspondent.) 
— About  two  years  before  his  death,  and  then  living  at 
Liverpool,  related  to  me  this  somewhat  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstance.  He  said  thathe  was  requested  by  his  brother, 
who  was  then  living  in  Herefordshire,  to  call  on  a  widow 
woman,  who  was  occupying  a  public  house  of  hisin  Liver- 
pool, to  say  she  would  receive  a  notice  to  quit  the  house  ; 
at  the  same  time  hinted  to  his  brother  that  the  lady  was 
not  of  a  very  calm  temper,  and  therefore  he  must  be 
prepared  for  the  great  probability  of  some  abuse.  Con- 
trary to  expectation  he  met  with  no  abuse,  or  anything 
like  it;  the  lady  saying  very  little  but  much  fixing  her 
eyes  upon  him.  Sometime  after  this,  she,  by  an  acci- 
dent was  much  scalded,  and  neglecting  for  a  length  of 
time  the  wound  it  could  not  be  cured,  and  her  friends 
believing  her  in  a  dying  state,  sent  for  the  clergyman  of 
the  parish  ;  he  being  from  home,  Mr.  Berry  was  applied 
to  to  go  and  attend  the  sick  bed  of  one  that  was  thought 
to  be  in  a  dangerous  way.  He  found  the  person  to  be 
this  widow  woman,  and  thinking  her  in  a  dying  state, 
immediately  administered  the  sacrament  to  her,  who 
died  very  soon  after  she  had  taken  it.  On  calling  at  the 
house  the  day  after,  he  heard  this  account  related  to 
him.  The  widow  had  told  her  friends  some  little  time 
before  she  saw  the  Rev.  H.  Berry  that  she  had  had  a 
dream  that  had  much  aft'ected  her,  that  she  thought  she 
was  endeavouring  to  climb  up  to  Heaven  by  means  of 
a  high  hill ;  that  she  had  got  nearly  to  the  top  but 
could  get  no  further,  that  at  last  there  was  a  thin  white 
hand  held  out  to  her  which  she  laid  hold  of,  and  then 
as  she  was  reaching  the  top  she  awoke  ;  she  said  that  on 
seeing  the  hand  of  the  Rev.  H.  B,,  it  was  the  same  hand 
that  had  been  held  out  to  her.  From  that  hand  this 
poor  woman  received  the  last  help  in  this  world. 

New  Reaping  Machine. — We  have  to  con- 
gratulate our  agricultjiral  readers  upon  the  invention 
of  a  new  reaping  machine,  likely,  from  its  simplicity 
and  efficacy,  to  form  an  important  era  in  the  rural  la- 
bours of  the  farm.  This  machine  is  totally  different 
from  those  highly-ingenious  implements  invented  by 
Mr.  Bell,  and  Mr.  Smith  of  Deanston  ;  and,  in  opera- 
tion, may  be  said  to  combine  the  clipping  with  the  cut- 
ting principle.  The  cutters  are  attached  to  a  revolving 
cylindrical  drum,  from  which  they  are  exerted  on  the 
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inner  side,  together  with  the  rake  for  carrying  round 
the  cut  corn,  from  whence  they  move  round  towards 
the  exterior  of  the  standing  corn  ;  when,  after  having 
performed  the  work  allotted  to  them  in  each  revolution, 
they  are  again  withdrawn  to  the  inside  of  the  cylinder, 
for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  laying  down  of  the 
grain  in  a  regular  manner,  and  in  being  sharpened  by  a 
streak  appended  for  that  purpose.  It  also  possesses 
the  advantage  never  hitherto  obtained,  of  being  equally 
applicable  to  standing  as  well  as  lying  corn,  and  can 
be  worked  on  the  most  irregular  surface,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  regulating  wheel  preceding  the  cutter. 
It  is  calculated  to  cut  ten  acres  a  day,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  a  man  and  horse.  This  machine  is  invented 
by  Mr.  Robert  Baldwin,  Annan,  Dumfriesshire.  It 
has  been  examined  in  course  of  the  last  few  days  in  the 
Agricultural  Museum  of  Messrs.  P.  Lawson  and  Son, 
by  Sir  Charles  Gordon,  Secretary  to  the  Highland  and 
Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland ;  D.  Lowe,  Esq., 
Professor  of  Agriculture  in  the  University  ;  J.  D. 
Forbes,  Esq.,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy,  Uni- 
versity ;  J.  S.  Russell,  Esq.,  M.A. ;  James  Slight, 
Esq.,  curator  of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  So- 
ciety's Models ;  and  several  other  gentlemen  versant 
in  mechanics  and  agriculture,  who  all  concurred  in  ex- 
pressing their  high  opinion  of  the  simplicity  of  this  in- 
vention,—  Correspondent  of  the  Scots?nan. 


RURAL  POLICE. 

The  establishment  of  a  rural  police  throughout 
the  whole  country  has  been  suggested  by  various 
persons,  and  has  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Le- 
gislature, but  it  is  a  subject  which  requires  the 
most  serious  investigation  and  consideration.  It 
must  be  admitted  by  those  who  have  had  the  op- 
portunity of  seeing  what  kind  of  men  are  usually 
selected  in  the  rural  districts,  to  till  the  office 
of  constable,  that  not  one  in  fifty  possesses 
those  qualifications  which  are  necessary  to 
constitute  an  efficient  police  officer.  In  many 
country  towns  a  regular  police  is  now  established, 
and  in  some  large  villages  the  increased  informa- 
tion of  the  people  has  led  them  to  make  a  more 
judicious  selection  in  filling  the  office  of  constable. 
Nevertheless,  taking  the  country  as  a  whole,  it 
must  be  admitted  tliat  property  derives  more  pro- 
tection from  tlie  honesty  of  the  people  than  from 
the  efficiency  of  the  arrangements  for  protecting  it. 
That  some  jiarts  of  the  country  are  more  lawless 
than  others  is  perfectly  clear,  and  the  congregation 
of  bodies  of  people  naturally  tends  to  multiply 
danger  to  persons  and  property.  In  towns,  and 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns,  where,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  thickness  of  the  population,  the  pur- 
suits and  mode  of  life  of  individuals  is  not  so  well 
known,  additional  watchfulness  and  skill  in  the 
police  are  requisite.  In  the  more  thinly  in- 
nabited  parts  of  the  country,  also,  where  gangs  of 
labourers  are  collected  upon  works  of  magnitude, 
such  as  railroads,  canals,  and  the  like,  additional 
vigilance  is  required,  The  whole  county  of 
Chester  some  years  since,  wgis  so  infested  with 
marauders  and  ruffians,  that  it  became  absolutely 
necessary  to  establish  a  legular  police  which  has 
been  productive  of  the  most  beneficial  effects.  In 
many  parts  o?  the  country  at  the  present  mo- 
ment sheep- siealing  is  t-ery  prevalent,  and  there  is 
an  imperative  necessity  ^r  the  adoption  of  some 
aeans  of  prevention,     "j  V  appointment  of  shrewd 


and  vigilant  constables  over  certain  districts,  vary- 
ing in  size  according  to  the  thickness  of  the  popu- 
lation, or  the  liability  to  depredation  from  any 
peculiar  circumstances,  whose  sole  duty  it  should 
he  to  watch  the  movements  of  suspected  persons, 
and  to  diligently  trace  out  the  oflenders  when  any 
misdeeds  were  committed,  would,  we  think,  go  far 
to  correct  the  present  causes  of  complaint.  In  the 
establishment  of  any  additional  protection,  whether 
in  the  character  of  a  permanent  police  or  a  night- 
watch,  in  the  rural  districts,  it  becomes  a  question 
of  primary  importance  to  inquire,  what  the 
character  of  the  depredations  committed,  and 
considering  all  the  circurastantes,  to  what  class  of 
persons  are  the  offenders  likely  to  belong.  If  the 
offences  are  of  a  liigher  oider  and  frequent,  it  will 
be  generally  found  that  the  perpetrators  come  some 
distance,  although  we  by  no  means  lay  this  down 
as  a  general  rule.  Minor  and  more  common  of- 
fences, such  as  stealing  grain,  potatoes,  fowls, 
linen,  wood,  implements,  and  even  sheep,  are 
most  frequently  committed  by  persons  of  the 
labouring  class,  living  somewhere  upon  the  spot. 
We  know  that  where  a  wholesale  system  of  stealing 
poultry  is  carried  on,  the  higgler's  cart  will  travel 
miles  for  the  purpose,  but  depredations  upon  the 
smaller  scale  are  usually  committed  by  some  per- 
sons in  the  neighbourhood.  Should  there  be  any 
dissolute  character  in  the  parish  or  place,  whose 
constant  attendance  at  the  beer-shop  and  habitual 
idleness  have  excited  surprise  as  to  "how  he  can 
live,"  suspicion  naturally  lights  upon  him,  but 
if  there  be  no  such  person,  the  first  question  will 
in  all  probability  be,  "  who  are  the  persons  out  of 
employment?"  It  is  curious  and  at  the  same 
time  instructive  to  watch  the  train  of  ideas.  We 
will  venture  to  affirm,  that  in  cases  such  as  we 
have  described,  where  there  is  no  party  upon  whom 
suspicion  would  instantly  fall,  that  the  enquiry  of 
nine  men  out  of  ten  w  ould  be,  "  who  is  out  of  em- 
ployment ?"  Why  does  the  mind  run  in  this  direc- 
tion ?  because  tiie  absence  of  employment  in  the 
case  of  the  English  labourer  suggests  want,  perhaps, 
of  common  necessaries,  and  compels  him  to  choose 
between  the  workhouse  and  plunder,  and  an  igno" 
rant,  ill-judging,  ill-advised,  or  prejudiced  mind 
may  be  induced  to  choose  the  latter  alternative. 
Although  we  have  never  been  able  to  bring  our 
minds  up  to  that  high  pitch  of  respect  for  the  pro- 
perty of  others  which  would  warrant  the  infliction 
of  seven  years  transportation  upon  the  starving 
wretch,  who,  qftei-  he  had  tried  every  legal  means 
to  obtain  relie)\  walked  into  a  shop  and  took 
a  half-quartern  loaf;  yet  we  would  not  have  it 
thought  for  an  instant,  that  we  should  ofier  any 
apology  for  the  man  who  was  so  misguided  as  to 
steal  rather  than  submit  to  the  degradation  of 
the  workhouse.  Should  it,  however,  so  happen, 
that  the  individual  u]ton  whom  a  depredation 
has  been  committed,  is  the  very  individual,  or  one 
of  them,  who  having  employed  the  offender  during 
the  summer,  has  turned  him  adrift  for  the  winter 
to  get  his  living  how  he  may,  should  he  be  an  ex- 
tensive landowner,  or  even  a  large  tenant  farmer, 
who  has  refused  a  half-acre  of  land  to  the  unfor- 
tunate man,  so  that  at  least  he  might  have  a  po- 
tatoe  to  appease  the  cravings  ofhis  wife  and  his  little 
ones,  will  not  the  silent  monitor  from  within  suggest 
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*'  have  I  done  right  in  exposing  the  man  who  has 
during  tlie  summer  assisted  in  gathering  my  crops 
into  the  garner,  to  this  choice  of  evils  ?"  We  are  not 
insensible  to  the  losses  and  expences  whicli  land- 
lords have  to  sustain  ;  we  are  not  unacquainted 
with  the  toil,  the  disappointments,  the  difficulties, 
the  privations,  and  even  the  distress  which  tenant 
farmers  frequently  endure,  but  on  the  other  hand 
we  are  not  blind  to  the  culpable  inattention  and 
ignorance  of  landlords  generally,  nor  to  the  deep- 
rooted  prejudices  and  apathy  of  the  tenantry  in 
a  main  degree  traceable  to  the  landlords  them- 
selves, nor  are  we  unaware  of  the  blessings  wliich 
the  labourers  derive  from  the  possession  of  small 
allotments  of  land,  grants  of  which  we  are  happy  to 
find  daily  extendingin  every  partofthecountry.  We 
freely  admit  the  right  of  the  farmer  to  discharge 
his  workmen  whenever  he  shall  think  proper.  We 
do  not  impugn  his  motives,  hut  we  question  his 
knowledge  of  his  own  interest,  in  curtailing  an  out- 
lay of  labour  which  upon  nine-ienths  of  tlie  land  in 
England  would  make  an  ample  return  of  prolrt. 
To  grant  an  allotment  imposes  no  hardship  upon 
the  person  wlio  grants  it,  experience  having  proved 
that  as  high  a  rent  can  be  obtained  as  for  a  large 
farm,  and  the  average  losses  of  rent  not  greater, 
whilst  it  renders  the  labourer  not  only  happy 
but  independent,  thereby  saving  the  parochial 
funds,  and  will  we  feel  persuaded,  in  many  cases 
turn  out  the  most  effectual  rural  police  or  night- 
watch  that  can  possibly  be  established.  What  un- 
accountable blindness  those  landlord  must  be 
guilty  of  wiio  refuse,  or  neglect  to  place  the  la- 
bourer in  a  situation  to  earn  his  own  support, 
when  in  so  doing,  they  would  improve  the  value 
of  their  own  property,  by  lightening  the  poor-rate, 
by  increasing  security  to  their  property  and  that 
of  their  tenantry,  without  cost,  and  at  the  same 
time  render  the  labourer  of  more  value  to  his  em- 
ployer, by  improving  his  habits  both  of  mind  and 
body.  We  have  recently  heard  of  some  cases  in 
which  it  was  proposed  to  establish  a  permanent 
night-watch  at  a  heavy  cost  to  the  inhabitants  ;  we 
trust  the  parties  contemplating  such  an  object  will 
pause  and  enquire  whether  the  case  we  have  stated 
above,  is  applicable  to  themselves,  and  if  so,  fur- 
ther ascertain  whether  an  outlay  in  labour  equiva- 
lent to  the  quota  of  rate  which  each  would  have  to 
pay,  might  not  be  a  more  profitable  mode  of  ex- 
pending money  than  convertmg  the  labourers  into 
night-watchmen,  thereby  licensing  them  to  be  out 
at  night,  and  in  all  prcbability  establishing  a 
school  for  instruction  in  poaching,  if  nothing 
worse. 


Tile  Draining.— The  practice  of  tile-draining' within 
the  course  of  the  last  few  years  has  been  introduced 
upon  a  very  extensive  scale  in  the  West  of  Scotland  ; 
and  during-  the  period  in  which  it  has  been  in  operation, 
it  has  led  to  the  most  beneficial  results.  It  has  carried 
away  the  surplus-water,  which  was  prejudicial  to  the 
soil ;  and  of  course  fields  that  were  formerly  almost 
sterile,  and  whose  aspects  were  unpleasant  to  the  eye, 
and  calculated  to  repress  joyous  feelings  in  the  breast, 
now  yield  larg'e  returns  for  the  support  of  man  and  beast 
— while  the  country  has,  to  a  considerable  extent,  as- 
sumed a  richer  and  more  lovely  appearance,  and  the 
comfort  of  its  inhabitants  has  been  greatly  promoted. 
Tile-draining-,  however,  is  not  confined  to  the  West,  it 


is  also  progressively  coming  into  operation  in  the  South  ; 
and  according-  as  its  beneficial  efl^ects  are  becoming- 
known,  is  regarded  with  additional  importance.  The 
introduction  of  it  into  several  districts  in  Dumfriesshire, 
the  Stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright  and  Wigtownshire,  may 
not  be  altogether,  necessary — the  soil  in  those  quarters 
being  already  suflSciently  dry  for  agricultural  purposes  ; 
nevertheless,  in  a  vast  number  of  localities  in  these 
counties  it  would  bs  of  essential  service  in  improving 
the  nature  of  the  soils,  and  of  course  of  increasing  their 
fruitfulness.  The  expense  incurred  by  tile-draining 
would  perhaps,  in  the  trreater  number  of  instances,  be 
too  great  to  be  incurred  by  the  tenants  themselves,  con- 
sidermg  their  high  rents,  the  nature  of  their  leases,  and 
the  uncertainty  which  now  attaches  to  the  occupancy 
from  political  considerations  ;  but  in  general  the  outlay 
is  made  by  the  proprietor — a  certain  per  centage  in  ad- 
dition to  the  rent  being  allowed  for  the  capital  expended. 
As  far  as  our  knowledge  extends,  there  are  only  three 
tile-works  in  this  district  of  the  South  of  Scotland — Rye- 
dale,  Dalbeattie,  and  Langholm  ;  the  first  is  in  the 
vicinity  of  Dumfries,  and  has  been  longest  established — 
the  second  started  only  during  last  summer,  and  has 
surmounted  certain  difficulties  which  overtook  it  soon 
after  its  commencement.  They  are  both  in  full  opera- 
tion, the  articles  manufactured  at  them  are  of  excellent 
quality ;  and  the  patronage  they  continue  to  receive  is 
extensive. — Dumfries  Times. 


The  Stafford  Safety  Coach. — This  invention 
was  described  some  time  back.  Since  that  time  a 
coach  built  on  the  principle  of  the  patentee  has  been 
running  to  Nottingham,  and  has  perfectly  answered  the 
object  of  the  builders.  The  great  desideratum  is  the 
safety  of  the  coach  from  being  overturned,  however 
great  the  inequality  of  the  surface  of  the  road  may  be, 
or  in  tlie  event  of  the  wheels  on  one  side  being  lifted 
from  the  road  upon  the  pathway,  or  upon  any  heap  of 
gravel  or  rubbish  on  the  road-side,  by  the  horses  be- 
coming' unmanageable,  or  by  any  other  occurrence 
which  may  propel  the  carriage  out  of  the  ordinary  run 
of  the  road.  The  body  of  the  coach  being  suspended 
upon  springs  placed  nearly  at  the  top  of  the  coach,  and 
supported  upon  strong  pieces  of  timber,  forming  almost 
an  angle,  which  are  at  the  lower  extremities  inserted  in 
the  axletrees  of  the  front  and  hind  wheels,  is  kept  under 
all  circumstances  in  a  perpendicular  position,  and  the 
centre  of  gravity  is  thrown  considerably  lower  than  in 
coaches  built  upon  the  old  and  common  plan.  In- 
creased speed  may  be  used  without  danger  by  this  in- 
vention. The  carriage  is  also  much  lighter ;  it  is  cal- 
culated that  one-horse  power  is  saved  in  the  draught, 
and  the  wear  and  tear  is  also  less.  Ttiis  coach  may  be 
used  on  roads  of  all  constructions,  and  will  not  be  liable 
to  the  danger  which  arises  from  coaches  travelling  upon 
roads  high  in  the  middle  or  low  on  the  sides,  or  rounded 
in  the  old-fashioned  mode  of  road-making.  Most  roads 
are  now  completely  flat,  which  secures  safety  to  vehicles 
built  on  the  old  plan,  but  greatly  increases  the  county 
rates,  by  causing  the  necessity  of  employing  additional 
labour  to  scrape  off  the  mud  and  water  which  gather 
on  them,  but  which  if  they  were  constructed  on  a  curve 
would  be  unnecessary.  The  safety  coach  proceeded 
yesterday  with  a  heavy  load  of  passengers  from  Black- 
friars  to  Hayes.  In  going  down  Notting-liill  it  was 
driven  with  great  velocity,  perhaps  at  the  rate  of  sixteen 
miles  an  hour  ;  nevertheless  there  was  no  rocking  nor 
jolting.  The  body  preserved  its  equilibrium  in  the 
roughest  parts  of  the  road,  and  fully  answered  the  pur- 
poses for  which  the  patent  has  been  granted. 


French  Agriculture. — The  sum  of  500,000 
francs  (about  21 ,000/.)  has  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  French  Minister  of  Public  Works,  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  agriculture  during  the  year  1838.  There  have 
been  also  several  gentlemen  travelling  in  Scotland,  at 
the  expence  of  the  French  Society  of  Agriculture^  in 
order  to  examine  the  system  of  farming  in  that  country 
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IMPORTATION  OF  FOREIGN  WOOL 
INTO  LONDON,  LIVERPOOL,  BRIS- 
TOL, HULL,  GOOLE,  AND  GLOU- 
CESTER—1837. 


German    

Spanish    . , 

New  South  Wales 
VanDiemen'sLaad 
Cape  of  Good  Hope 
South  American . . 

Italian 

Russian    

East  India 

BarbaryandTurkey 
Sundry 


16,028 

10,326 

12,571 

10,333 

1,780 

10,371 

802 

11,983 

1,546 

5,546 

385 


Total  into  London   82,236 

IIVERPOOL. 

South  American  . .  19,659 

New  South  Wales  6,993 

VanDiemen's  Laud  421 

East  India    4,119 

BarbaryandTurkey  2,910 

Italy 2,468 

Portugal 2,078 

Spanish 413 

Russian     1,650 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  32 

Sundry 191 

40,934 

BRISTOL. 

Hussiau    172 

Italian  12 

184 

HULL  AND  GOOLE. 

German 36,367 

Russian    l,l65 

Danish 1,059 

Spanish 272 

Sundry .,  15 


38,878 


GLOUCESTER. 

German    

Russian    

Portugal    

Italian    


364 

146 

73 

32 


GERMAN. 

F.  Meier 

W,       Matthiessen 

-    and   Co 

A.  F.  W.  Hoifman 
Lovegrove         and 

Leathes 

Harman  and  Co  . . 
Fred.  Huth  and  Co 

G.  Figdor 

C.  Jungmichel .... 
Reid,  Irving  and  Co 
E.  Sieveking  .... 
H.and  J.  Wilkins 
Fruling  and    Gos- 

chen  

W.  Playne  and  Co. 

A.  Roth 

W.  Walter    

H.EngleandCo... 
Ball,  Meyer,  &Co. 
Wilson  Meek  &  Co 


615 


1.454 

1,207 
820 


759 
750 
708 
694 
608 
431 

415 
374 
362 
326 
279 
264 
244 


J.  L.  Lename  &  Co 

S.  Renter 

H.  Beaven    

Thos.  Wilson  &  Co 

Haythorne  &  Co. . 

J.  Kohn    

G.  and  J.  Brown. . 

Baring  Brothers . . 

Sir  J.^V.  Lubbock 
and  Co 

A.  A.  Gower,  Ne- 
phews,  and   Co. 

Pauli  and  Jones  ... 

W.  H.  Ogden 

Overbury  and  Co. . 

T.  Kemp  

Sundry 

Order    


228 
213 
154 
14-5 
141 
136 
116 
113 

112 


SPANISH. 

Sadler  and  Co  . .  . . 

Darthez,  Brothers 

A.  A.  Gower,  Ne- 
phews     

Fred.  Huth  &  Co. 

R.  J.  Barrow 

J.  L.  Lemme  &  Co 

Sir  J.  W.  Lubbock 
and  Co 

Foster  Brothers  . . 

Jaulerry  and  Co  . . 

A.  de  Arroyave  and 
Co 

Reid,  Irving,  &  Co 

Solarte  and  Mu- 
rietta , . . . . 

Mason  Brothers  . . 

Finley  Hodgson  . . 

Buisson  &  Co  .... 

W.  Matthiessen  & 
Co 

Pinto  Urquhart  & 
Co 


91 
74 
43 
29 
28 
101 
3,592 

16,628 

3,416 
2,317 

1,040 
860 
751 
474 

292 
198 
195 

318 
155 


95 
91 
60 

54 

49 

10,326 


NEW   SOUTH    WALES    AND 
VAN  DIEMEN'S  land. 


John  Gore  &  Co  . . 

Walker     Brothers 

J.  Monteflore  .... 

R.  Breoks    

Donaldson  and  Co 

Cooper  and  Co    . . 

Warre  Brothers  . . 

J.  Masson    

J.  Hoskings 

Cockerell  and  Co . . 

Australian  Com- 
pany   

Foster   and   Smith 

Enderby    Brothers 

Buckles  and  Co   . . 

A.  Willis  and  Co. . 

Marsden  &  Flower 

Ellice,  Kinnear,  & 
Co 

D.  Dunbar  and  Son 

Reid,  Irving,  &  Co. 

J.  Groves 

M.M' Arthur 

Majoribanksand  Co. 

W,  Buchanan  .... 


2,920 

2,307 

1,398 

1,224 

1,032 

687 

600 

568 

561 

515 

493 
451 
427 
415 
398 
397 

379 
360 
342 
264 
236 
226 
219 


Moens,  Dauncey, 
and  Co 

D.  H.  Weddeson    . 

W.  Wilkinson 

J.  Tingcomb 

A,  A.  Gower,  Ne- 
phews, and  Co.. . 

J.  Adamson 

W.  Orr 

Parbury  and  Co.  . . 

F.  Huth  and  Co.  . . 

L.  Stevenson 

H.  Dennistoun  .... 

J.  Tetley 


191 
191 
185 
180 

171 

171 
169 
162 
156 
152 
111 
106 


R.H.Davis 105 

Favell  and  Co 91 

J.  0'Leary 91 

Scott,  Bell,  and  Co.  85 

Baring  Brothers   . .  84 

Ryan  and  Co 83 

Aspinall  and  Co. . .  83 

J.  P.  Bilton 78 

W.Wright    74 

Sundry 1,744 

Order 2,022 


22,904 


Total  German 53,359 

Spanish   13,162 

Australian 30,318 

Sundry   66,008 

Total..    162,847 


Importation  of  German,  Spanish,  and  Australian 
wool  into  the  ports  of  London  and  Liverpool  in  1836 
and  1837  :— 

1856.  1837. 

27,838  German  wool  into  London  16,628 
56,186  Ditto Hull  36,367 

Total  84,024  bags.  Total  52,995  bags. 

Decrease  31,029 

14,614  Spanish  Lendon  10,326 

Decrease  4,288 

17.701  Australian London  22,910 

5,082  Ditto  Liverpool    7,394 

22,783  30,304 

Increase  7,521 


Receipt  for  Preserving  Milk.  —  The  fol- 
lowing method  for  preserving  milk  at  sea  during  the 
longest  voyage,  and  in  the  warmest  climate,  equally 
sweet  as  when  it  was  first  drawn  from  the  cow,  ought 
to  be  more  generally  known  : — Provide  a  quantity  of 
pint  or  quart  bottles,  they  must  be  perfectly  sweet  and 
clean,  and  likewise  very  dry  before  they  are  made  use 
of.  Instead  of  drawing  the  milk  from  the  cow  into  the 
pail  as  usual, it  is  to  be  milked  into  the  bottles  ;  as  soon 
as  any  of  them  are  filled  sufficiently,  they  should  imme- 
diately be  well  corked  with  the  best  corks,  in  order  to 
keep  out  the  external  air,  and  fastened  tight  with  pack 
thread  or  wire,  as  the  corks  in  bottles,  which  contain 
cider  generally  are.  Then  on  the  bottom  of  an  iron  or 
copper  boiler,  spread  a  little  straw,  on  that  lay  a  row 
of  bottles  filled  with  milk,  with  some  straw  between 
each  row,  to  prevent  them  from  breaking,  and  so  on  al- 
ternately, until  the  boiler  has  got  a  sufficient  quantity  ; 
then  fill  it  up  with  cold  water.  Heat  the  water  gra- 
dually, until  it  begins  to  boil,  and  as  soon  as  that  is 
perceivable,  draw  the  fire.  The  bottles  must  remain 
undisturbed  in  the  boiler,  until  they  are  quite  cold,  then 
take  them  out  and  afterwards  pack  them  in  hampers, 
either  with  straw  or  saw  dust,  and  stow  them  in  the 
coldest  part  of  the  ship.  Several  years  since  the  writer 
tasted  some  milk  on  board  a  Swedish  ship  in  the  har- 
bour of  Liverpool,  which  had  been  carried  twice  to  the 
West  Indies  and  back  to  Sweden.  The  Captain  said 
it  was  milked  into  the  bottles  at  Copenhagen  upwards 
of  eighteen  months  previous  to  that  time  ;  it  was  as 
sweet  or  more  so,  we  imagine,  than  when  fir*t  milked 
from  the  cow.  The  perpetual  motion  of  the  sea,  in 
time  improves  milk  equally  as  much  as  it  does  Ma- 
deira wine. 
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ON  THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  PERMA- 
NENT PASTURE  OVER  ARABLE 
HUSBANDRY  ON  THE  INFERIOR 
SOILS  OF  SCOTLAND. 

FROM  THE  QUARTERLY  JOURNAL    OF   AGRICULTURE. 

The  superiorit}'  of  Scottish  agriculture,  in 
comparison  with  that  of  our  southern  neighbour, 
is  acknowledged  b}  ever)^  body.  Such  superiority 
could  scarcely  be  expected  to  exist,  independent 
of  the  disadvantages  of  soil  and  climate,  without 
some  counteracting  advantages,  and  tliese  are 
neither  few  nor  slight.  Not  the  least  prominent, 
and  the  only  one  I  shall  notice,  is  the  small  com- 
parative expense  all  kind  of  farm  work  is  done  for 
in  Scotland.  If  the  Scottish  farmer  had  to  keep 
the  same  number  of  servants,  and  in  the  same  ex- 
pensive style  as  the  English  farmer,  joined  with 
other  exjDensive  habits  and  customs  which  it  is 
not  easy  to  get  rid  of,  thousands  of  acres  of  poor 
land  in  Scotland,  at  present  uncultivated,  could 
not  bear  the  expense  of  cultivation,  and  would 
have  to  be  turned  to  pasture.  But,  notwithstand- 
ing the  prudent  habits  and  economical  mode  of 
cultivating  land  in  Scotland,  which  has  extended 
cultivation  on  inferior  land  to  such  an  extent, 
and  which  in  England  could  never  be  thought  of, 
it  is  still,  I  think,  very  doubtful  that  cultivation  on 
these  soils  is  the  most  profitable  way  of  farming 
the  land  ;  and  it  is  well  worthy  of  inquiry  whether, 
under  proper  management,  a  permanent  sward  of 
grass  could  not  be  formed  on  such  land  more  pro- 
fitably to  the  occupier  than  farming  could  ever  bo 
expected  to  be  on  such  soils,  and,  in  consequence, 
more  beneficial  both  to  the  proprietor  and  the 
country. 

The  kind  of  land  I  allude  to  is  what  is  termed 
by  farmers  weak  clays  or  soft  lands,  always  on  a 
strong  clay  retentive  bottom,  and  as  wet  as  land 
can  well  be  from  rain  or  surface  water.  I  believe 
this  in  general  is  the  character  of  the  land  in  the 
■west  of  Scotland,  and,  to  a  person  a  judge  of 
land,  is  easily  distinguished  from  rich  clays. 

But  as  land  varies  so  much  in  its  quality,  the 
best  way  of  conveying  an  idea  on  the  subject  is  to 
mention  the  rent  such  land  would  bring  in  the 
market.  What  I  maintain,  therefore,  is,  that 
farms  which  bring  a  rent  of  from  15s.  to  30s,  per 
Scots  acre,  is,  under  proper  management,  capable 
of  being  converted  to  good  permanent  grass. 

1  am  aware  it  is  a  conmion  opinion,  that  this 
kind  of  land,  if  thrown  out  of  cultivation,  would 
become  a  barren  moor  ;  that  grass,  after  it  is  two 
or  three  years  old,  is  utterly  worthless,  and,  unless 
again  brought  under  the  plough  and  again  sown 
down  with  fresh  grass  seeds,  such  land  would 
become  totally  valueless  both  to  the  proprietor 
and  the  community.  This  opinion  is  very  current. 
It  is  brought  forward  by  newspaper  editors  ;  even 
Members  of  Parliament  in  the  House  of  Commons 
have  insisted  upon  it. 

It  is  no  doubt  true  that  grass,  after  the  first  year 
on  this  kind  of  land,  is  of  the  worst  description, 
and  being  generally  in  a  very  wet  state,  and  often 
overstocked  with  cattle,  is  so  poached  and  de- 
stroyed that  it  cannot  be  expected  to  improve. 
The  only  grass  seeds  sown  arc  clover  and  ryegrass. 
The  clover  is  all  gone  after  tlie  first  year  ;  the  rye- 
grass, although  of  the  best  quality  on  such  land 
and  in  such  a  state,  is  seldom  permanent.  The 
pasture  in  the  third  sea?on  is  indeed  miserable, 
and  there  is  no  wonder  at  the   common  opinion, 


that  permanent  grass  of  any  value  is  incapable  of 
being  formed  on  poor  land. 

To  prevent  any  misconception,  I  may,  however, 
state,  that  abundance  of  pasture  in  a  field  will 
generally  bear  an  exact  proportion  to  the  quality 
of  the  soil,  however  carefully  the  field  may  have 
been  laid  down  to  grass.  No  circumstance  so 
strongly  points  out  the  value  of  land  as  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  its  pasture.  I  maintain,  however, 
if  the  field  has  been  put  down  to  grass  in  a  careful 
manner,  and  arrived  at  some  age,  so  that  the 
roots  of  the  indigenous  grasses  may  have  had  time 
to  have  firmly  rooted  and  established  themselves 
in  the  ground,  grass  of  a  superior  kind  may  be 
expected  on  land  of  inferior  quality.  And  even 
although  the  pasture  was  of  the  most  ordinary 
kind,  as  it  is  attended  with  compai'atively  no  ex- 
pense in  the  present  state  of  markets,  it  will  be 
found  more  profitable  than  arable  husbandry. 

I  believe  there  are  many  districts  in  Scotland 
where  arable  and  convertible  husbandry  is  carried 
on.  The  land  is  of  so  poor  a  quality,  the  rent  is 
not  more  than  10s.  per  Scots  acre,  that  some  indi- 
viduals may  doubt  whether  such  lands  will  yield 
proportionally  good  permanent  pasture.  But  on 
the  contrary,  the  most  of  it  will  be  a  clay  soil,  so 
tough,  hard,  and  steril,  as  to  resist  every  attempt 
to  form  a  good  permanent  sward  upon  it. 

In  one  of  the  late  Numbersof  this  Journal,  there 
is  a  valuable  paper  on  the  Improvement  of  Natural 
Pasture  upon  poor  land.  I  have  not  the  Journal 
by  me  ;  but  1  think  I  remember  it  sufficiently  to 
quote  a  remark  or  two.  The  writer  states,  that 
on  very  old  grass,  perhaps  from  time  immemorial, 
the  turf  has  a  strength  and  multiplicity  of  roots 
altogether  different  from  young  pasture,  and  that 
such  old  turf  supplies  a  far  more  abundant  her- 
bage. But  on  poor  tough  clay  the  grass  may  get 
mossed  and  otherwise  degenerate,  and  is  capable 
of  being  greatly  improved  by  being  ploughed  up  ; 
but  when  such  land  is  ploughed  up  and  cropped 
several  years  in  succession,  the  roots  of  the  indige- 
nous grasses  are  completely  destroyed,  and  the 
land  may  remain  in  grass  nearly  half  a  century 
before  it  is  again  covered  with  pasture  of  the  same 
quality.  The  writer  recommends  ploughing  the 
land  in  the  end  of  antumn,  and  in  spring  give  the 
land  a  turn  or  two  to  break  down  the  winter  furrow 
or  sward,  ant'  by  the  end  of  summer  to  sow  fresh 
grass  seeds.  In  this  way  the  roots  of  the  indige- 
nous grasses  are  not  rotted  away  as  if  the  land  had 
been  kept  in  crop  two  or  three  years.  The  natural 
grasses  from  the  old  roots  speedily  grow  up  again 
with  renewed  vigour,  and  the  pasture  left  in  a 
greatly  improved  state.  This  is  a  new  mode  of  im- 
proving natural  pasture,  which  on  poor  land  may 
be  beneficial.  But  I  confess  I  have  had  but  little 
opportunity  of  being  acquainted  witli  arable  land 
let  under  a  rent  of  20s.  per  Scots  acre  ;  and  land 
of  this  kind,  if  well  drained,  will  be  found  to  carry 
wonderfully  good  pasture  without  any  necessity 
for  ploughing  it  up  in  this  way. 

In  those  districts  of  the  country  where  the  land 
is  chiefly  a  soft  clay  soil,  I  would  just  ask  any 
person  to  examine  the  grass  in  the  fields  which 
have  been  for  a  considerable  time  in  pasture. 

The  rage  for  arable  farming,  stimulated  by  the 
high  price  corn  has  always  brought  in  the  market, 
until  within  these  last  few  years,  has  made  grass  of 
any  age  very  rare.  But  still  there  may  be  one  or 
two  such  parks.  At  any  rate,  the  fields  around 
gentlemen's  houses  are  generally  in  grass.  Let 
him  examine  these  parks,  and  inquire  the  rents 
they  let  at.    I  am  mistaken  if  he  does  not  find  the 
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rent  of  these  parkg  are  just  double  the  rent  of  the 
farms  around  them.  It  may  be  said,  the  land  is 
better  ;  but  I  think  it  will  be  found  there  is  little 
difference  in  this  respect.  It  may  also  be  said,  the 
cause  is  the  high  price  of  grass  at  the  particular 
time  referred  to  ;  but  if  you  inquire  the  average 
rent  of  grass  in  districts  where  the  land  is  of  the 
best  quality,  and  compare  it  with  the  average  rent 
of  the  farms  in  the  neighbourhood,  you  will  find 
them  very  much  alike  ;  and  this,  likewise,  is  not 
the  cause.  The  real  cause,  I  suspect,  is  just  that 
pasture  on  inferior  land  is  produced  in  a  propor- 
tionally greater  abundance  than  any  other  crop, 
and  is,  in  consequence,  more  profitable.  And  it 
turns  out  that  land  which  was  put  down  to  pasture, 
chiefly  with  a  view  to  ornament,  as  it  surrounded 
the  house  of  the  proprietor,  becomes  the  most 
valuable  field  upon  his  estate.  Let  the  landed 
proprietor  mark  this,  and  inquire  what  effect  it 
would  have  upon  his  rent-roll,  if  more  of  his  estate 
■were  covered  with  pasture  of  as  good  quality  ;  and 
by  minutely  examining  the  quality  of  the  soil,  and 
comparing  it  with  the  soil  of  his  other  farms, 
calculate  to  what  extent  upon  his  estate  grass  of 
equal  value  may  be  expected. 

Let  also  any  person  look  to  the  grass  at  the 
sides  of  the  hedges,  and  other  corners  of  the  field 
where  the  plough  cannot  reach,  and  there  observe 
the  closeness  and  verdure  of  grass  in  its  natural 
state  over  the  modern  grass  field  of  two  or  three 
years  of  age,  on  land  of  the  same  kind. 

I  shall  now  notice  what  may  be  considered  the 
best  mode  of  laying  down  land  to  permanent  pas- 
ture, and  which,  if  properly  attended  to,  grass  of 
the  most  productive  kind  may  be  expected. 

But  I  shall  first  notice  an  agricultural  improve- 
ment which  has  been  introduced  within  these  last 
few  years,  and,  from  trial,  has  been  found  capable 
of  ameliorating  the  soft  wet-bottomed  soils  to  a 
very  great  extent.  I  have  heard  it  said,  the  indi- 
vidual who  first  cultivated  turnip  as  a  farm  crop, 
ought  to  he  considered  as  a  great  public  benefactor. 
I  am  rather  inclined  to  think,  he  who  first  intro- 
duced furrow-draining,  or  at  least  he  who  has  been 
most  active  in  bringing  its  merits  before  the  pub- 
lic, has  strong  rival  claims  with  his  turnip  friend. 
There  is  no  necessity  here  to  go  into  any  lengthened 
account  of  tliis  kind  of  draining.  Its  great  distinc- 
tion is  to  draw  off  the  rain-wnter  from  close- 
bottomed  land.  On  land  with  a  retentive  sub-soil, 
it  cannot  get  away.  In  winter  there  is  no  drought 
to  dry  the  ground.  It  is  therefore  continually  in 
such  a  wet  state,  that  it  is  what  farmers  term 
soured,  and  the  good  effects  of  previous  cultivation 
is  in  a  great  measure  destroyed.  But  experience 
has  proved,  that  a  small  narrow  drain,  generally 
one  in  every  ridge,  filled  with  small  stones,  and 
then  carefully  filled  up  with  the  best  top  soil, 
completely  pervioris  to  water,  has  the  effect  of 
keeping  the  land  dry  to  a  wonderful  extent.  Let 
the  farmer,  then,  who  wishes  to  have  the  best  grass 
his  land  is  capable  of  producing,  take  advantage 
of  this  method  of  draining  his  land.  It  is,  in  a 
great  degree,  from  the  wetness  of  the  land  that 
good  natural  pasture  is  so  difficul  to  form.  Although 
on  old  grass  it  is  often  surprising  to  see  such 
abundance  of  pasture  on  land  so  wet  that  you 
would  think  it  to  be  half  covered  with  rushes  ;  but 
in  most  cases,  the  grass  becomes  mossed,  and 
what  farmers  term  soured;  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  if  this  land  was  well  drained,  the  grass 
would  be  worth  three  times  its  present  value,  and 
even  this  bad  grass  lets  at  as  high  a  rent  as  it 
would  do  as  a  farm. 


Indeed  it  is  only  since  the  introduction  of  this 
improved  system  of  draining,  that  land  of  this 
kind  could  be  laid  down  to  grass  with  a  vievo  to  he 
permanent,  with  any  probability  of  success.  The 
expense,  I  think,  is  about  61.  per  acre ;  but  this 
cannot,  with  any  fairness,  be  charged  against  lay- 
ing down  land  to  pasture,  as  it  is  extensive))' pur- 
sued, and  found  to  pay  on  cultivated  land ;  and 
there  can  be  no  doub';  it  will  pay  as  well  on  grass 
land. 

It  would  be  a  great  improvement  to  sow  the 
grass  seeds  without  any  crop.  All  the  nourish- 
ment which  goes  to  mature  a  heavy  crop  of  grain 
will  then  go  to  the  benefit  of  the  seedling  grasses, 
which  must  have  a  very  great  effect  on  their 
strength  and  thickness.  An  immense  greater 
number  of  grass  plants  will  be  got  to  take  root,  than 
when  they  are  half  choked  by  a  heavy  crop  of 
corn.  This  is  a  great  advaiitage,  and  in  sowing 
seeds  without  a  crop,  more  than  double  the 
quantity  should  he  used.  There  will  be  one  ob- 
jection to  this  mode  of  sowing  seeds.  The  loss  of 
a  crop  may  be  thcught  too  great  a  sacrifice.  No- 
thing valuable  can  be  got  without  some  corres- 
ponding sacrifice  ;  but  if  the  land  is  in  good  order, 
such  an  expense  may  be  avoided,  After  a  summer 
fallow,  a  crop  of  corn  could  be  taken,  but  no 
grass  seeds  sown  with  it,  and  in  the  following  year 
grass  seeds  could  be  sown  without  any  corn  crop. 
The  only  additional  expense  that  can  be  calculated 
upon  by  this  plan  is  the  loss  of  a  year's  rent;  on 
the  kind  of  land  we  are  considering,  not  a  very 
large  item. 

But  not  more  than  half  a  year's  rent  can  fairly 
be  charged  against  it,  as  by  August  it  may  be 
expected  the  pasture  will  be  very  good  and  fit  for 
sheep  stock.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  men- 
tion, for  the  first  two  years,  cattle  should  be 
carefully  excluded  ;  the  land  being  so  soft  and 
tender,  they  would  poach  and  damage  it.  The 
land  should  be  pastured  by  sheep  alone,  and  even 
they,  I  may  mention,  should  be  excluded  the  first 
year  on  wet  days,  although  to  practical  people 
this  is  well  known.  The  surface  of  the  ground, 
previous  to  sowing  grass  seeds,  should  be  made 
very  fine  and  carefully  rolled.  The  seeds  are 
sown  on  the  land  after  it  is  rolled,  and  are  har- 
rowed in  by  light  grass-seed  harrows.  Consider- 
able attention  is  required  for  this  part  of  the 
j)rocess  ;  the  seeds  of  the  natural  grasses  are  very 
fine,  and  if  the  land  is  in  the  least  degree  rough, 
they  will  be,  to  a  great  extent,  buried.  Sowing 
grass  seeds  without  a  crop  is  not  common  in  this 
country  ;  but  in  England  it  has  often  been  done 
with  the  most  complete  success. 

We  will  now  consider  the  kinds  of  grass  seeds  to 
be  sown  ;  ryegrass  and  clover  are  the  grasses 
commonly  sown.  When  the  field  is  only  intended 
to  be  a  year  or  two  in  pasture,  these  seeds  are 
perhaps  all  that  may  be  necessary  ;  but  when  the 
field  is  to  remain  for  a  number  of  years  in  pasture, 
a  worse  collection  of  seeds  could  not  be  selected. 
Red  clover  exists  only  the  first  year  ;  white  clover 
is  an  excellent  plant,  and  so  permanent  it  will  re- 
main for  any  length  of  time,  and  w  ill  grow  on 
very  inferior  land,  but  on  such  land  1  do  not  think 
it  very  profitable.  There  are  other  grasses  that 
will  yield  a  more  abundant  pasture,  and  in  conse- 
quence to  be  preferred.  Ryegrass  is  by  no  means 
Cidculated  to  form  a  thick  turf,  and  being  the 
principal  grass  sown,  no  wonder  at  the  complaints 
of  the  inferiority  of  pasture  after  the  second  year. 

'i'he  grasses  that  are  most  to  be  recommended 
are  those  that  are  indigenous  to  the  soil  >'  these 
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grasses  are  now  sold  by  all  the  principal  seedsmen. 
Very  great  attention  has  been  paid  to  this  subject 
within  these  last  few  years,  and,  like  all  new  im- 
provements, too  high  expectations  were  formed, 
and  disappointment  in  many  cases  would  follow. 
It  is  only  on  soils  of  an  inferior  quality,  and  when 
intended  to  remain  a  long-  while  in  grass,  that  it  is 
worth  while  sowing  natural  grasses  ;  on  land 
which  is  intended  to  remain  only  a  year  or  two 
in  grass,  it  is  of  no  use  ;  and  on  land  of  the  best 
kind,  although  intended  to  remain  in  pasture,  it 
is,  I  think,  of  very  little  consequence  what  grasses 
are  sown.  Ryegrass  on  good  land  tillers  and 
thickens  freely.  White  clover  on  such  land  be- 
comes splendid  pasture  for  any  length  of  time.  I 
do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  to  desire  better  grass 
than  is  every  day  seen  by  sowing  ryegrass  and 
clover.  It  is  only  on  land  of  an  inferior  kind., 
when  intended  to  remain  in  grass,  that  the  culti- 
vation of  the  natural  grasses  is  really  an  improve- 
ment. When  the  natural  grasses  are  sown,  it  is 
a  common  error  to  expect  the  grass  will  be  as 
good  as  if  it  were  an  old  pasture  field  ;  but  the 
pasture  must  be  of  some  age  before  the  roots  be- 
come firmly  rooted  in  the  ground,  and  it  will  take 
more  time  on  poor  land  than  on  that  of  good 
quality.  Among  such  a  variety  of  grasses 
which  grow  naturally  on  different  soils,  it  becomes 
an  object  of  some  importance  to  select  the  kinds 
suited  to  the  soil  intended  to  be  sown,  and  to  sow 
such  a  quantity  of  the  seeds  of  the  different 
grasses  as  it  is  thought  will  make  the  thickest 
turf.  I  believe  Mr.  Lawson  of  Edinburgh,  seeds- 
man to  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society,  has 
prepared  a  table  shewing  what  quantity  of  seed 
of  the  different  grasses  it  is  necessary  to  sow  to 
produce  the  same  number  of  plants.  This  table 
must  be  of  great  use,  as  the  seeds  of  some  of  the 
natural  grasses  are  so  small  that  one  pound  of 
one  seed  will  produce  as  many  plants  as  four 
pounds  of  another  kind.  Mr.  Lawson  has  also 
published  the  grasses  indigenous  to  different  soils, 
and  the  quantity  of  seed  of  each  grass  proper  to 
sow  ;  and  the  total  quantity  of  seeds  recom- 
mended is  very  properly  a  very  liberal  allowance. 
Without  disregarding  the  grasses  recommended 
by  seedsmen,  let  the  farmer  himself  examine  the 
grasses  indigenous  to  the  soil,  that  are  found 
growing  naturally  by  the  sides  of  the  hedges,  and 
other  patches  out  of  the  reach  of  the  plough.  In 
forming  an  opinion  upon  this  subject,  I  do  not 
know  a  safer  ground  to  go  upon  than  what  nature 
has  pointed  out,  and  while  he  disregards  those 
grasses  that  may  be  considered  as  weeds,  let  him 
carefully  notice  all  the  others  as  well  as  those  that 
seem  the  most  valuable  and  occupy  most  room, 
and  the  table  of  Mr.  Lawson  will  be  found  useful 
in  forming  an  opinion  of  the  quantity  of  the  dif- 
ferent seeds  to  sow,  to  have  a  natural  turf  of  the 
same  kind.  It  is  very  likely  the  grasses  he  finds 
most  common,  and,  in  consequence,  more  recom- 
mendable,  are  first  a  valuable  grass,  Scots 
name  dogs'-tail,  several  varieties  of  the  Fescue, 
cow-grass,  a  natural  vetch,  a  kind  of  red  clover 
common  on  poor  land  in  Scotland,  and  a  number 
of  others.  Dogs'-tail  is  more  universal,  common 
to  different  soils  than  any  other  grass.  It  seems 
to  be  the  principal  grass  in  many  fields,  let  at  a 
rent  of  little  more  than  10s.  up  to  4/.  sterling  per 
Scots  acre,  on  land  of  medium  quality.  It  is  im- 
possible to  see  finer  grass  than  is  usually  seen 
where  this  grass,  predominates,  and  yet  it  has 
never  held  a  pi'dmiuef.t  place  in  the  lists  bf  grasses 
recomniended  by  seedsmenj    The  most  Valuable 


grass  in  Britain  is  said  to  be  the  rough  cocks'- 
foot.  It  seems  to  grow  chiefly  on  land  of  a  bet- 
ter quality  than  what  we  have  under  considera- 
tion. Let  the  farmer,  then,  sow,  chiefly  those 
grasses  which  he  finds  growing  naturally,  and  at 
the  same  time  luxuriantly,  on  the  same  kind  of  land 
which  he  intends  to  convert  to  pasture,  joined 
with  one  or  two  other  varieties  of  the  best  natural 
grasses,  with  a  little  of  the  best  rye- grass  ;  and  if 
the  land  is  well  drained,  in  good  order,  and  the 
seeds  sown  without  any  corn  crop,  there  will  be 
little  doubt  of  his  success  in  having  good  pasture. 

Overstocking  is  a  very  common  error,  by 
which  mischief  is  done  to  a  shameful  extent. 
Young  grass  can  never  improve  and  become  thick 
and  close  in  the  sward,  when  it  is  continually 
cropped  by  the  cattle  to  the  roots.  It  is  in  a  great 
measure  owing  to  this  so  much  grass  is  spoiled  by 
moss.  Let  the  field  always  be  kept  rough,  and 
this  should  be  the  case  in  winter  too,  and  allow 
the  grass  to*  tiller  out  and  mix  together  ;  it  is  also 
more  profitable,  the  stock  improving  so  much 
better.  In  order  to  thicken  the  grass  as  much  as 
possible,  besides  understocking,  in  October,  when 
the  grass  is  two  or  three  years  of  age,  it  ought  to 
get  a  good  top  dressing.  At  this  time  of  the  year 
the  land  is  often  jjretty  dry,  the  carts  will  not  break 
the  land,  and  the  winter  rains  will  wash  the  com- 
post among  the  roots  of  the  grass.  This,  I  think, 
is  all  that  art  can  do  ;  it  can  now  he  left  to  improve 
by  age,  and  the  improvement  which  is  effected  by 
age  is,  I  think,  more  marked  on  land  of  an  infe- 
rior kind  than  good  land.  In  fact,  he  who  em- 
ploys himself  in  converting  a  poor  soil  to  perma- 
nent pasture,  ought  to  consider  himself  doing 
something  patriotic,  by  which  posterity  will  be 
benefitted. 

In  some  districts  in  England  during  the  war, 
corn  selling  at  a  very  high  price  (in  an  evil  hour) 
a  great  deal  of  grass  land  was  induced  to  be 
])loughed  up  of  an  inferior  quality.  It  had  been 
in  grass  from  time  immemorial,  when  prices  fell, 
cultivation  was  not  found  to  pay,  and  it  was  again 
turned  to  pasture.  It  is  said  the  inferiority  of  the 
new  over  the  old  grass  is  extreme,  and  the  loss 
occasioned  by  ploughing  it  up  must  be  very  great. 
A  kind  of  mania  existed  all  over  the  country,  for 
conducting  agricultural  operations  in  a  style  which 
on  poor  land  could  never  pay.  Those  country 
gentlemen  who  are  termed  keen  farmers,  were 
naturally  the  most  deeply  infected,  and  although 
they  succeeded  in  procuring  bulky  crops,  it  does 
not  follow  their  farming  was  profitable,  as  their 
farms  were  generally  cultivated  by  an  outlay  of 
capital  and  expense  which  renders  profit  out  of 
the  question. 

Turning  a  great  deal  of  land  to  pasture,  may  be 
objected  to,  as  it  would  deprive  of  employment  a 
great  many  country  labourers,  the  best  behaved 
part  of  the  population.  But  it  shoidd  be  borne  in 
mind,  where  agriculture  is  well  understood,  ara- 
ble farming  is  found  very  profitable,  and  will  al- 
ways be  preferred  to  grazing  on  land  of  medium 
qualify.  Such  land  is  farmed  at  less  expense  than 
poor  land.  The  farm  requires  less  dung,  a  far 
greater  proportion  of  dung  being  made  on  the 
farm.  1  he  cultivation  of  green  crops  and  stall 
feeding  cattle  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent.  The 
grain  is  always  of  the  best  quality  for  the  season, 
and  brings  the  highest  price  in  the  market.  But 
it  is  very  different  on  a  farm  of  poor  clay  soil,  no 
green  crop  can  be  cultivated,  and,  in  consequence, 
little  good  tdung  made,  and  the  farmer  is  put  to 
great,  expense  every  year  in  purchasing  dung.  The 
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climate  is  generally  wet  and  cold.  The  corn  is 
always  of  bad  quality. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  such  land  be  occa- 
sionally rested  in  pasture.  Land  of  so  soft  and 
weak  a  texture  could  not  bear  constant  cropping. 
Now,  we  have  seen  new  grass  on  such  land  after 
the  first  year  is  anything  but  profitable.  With 
these  disadvantages,  the  farming  of  these  soft 
clay  soils  is  the  worst  business  a  man  connects  him- 
self with.  No  wonder  the  tenantry  of  such  land, 
while  they  are  the  most  industrious,  and  live  in 
the  plainest  manner,  are  at  the  same  time  the 
poorest  in  the  country,  and  that  proprietors  who 
farm  their  own  farms,  although  in  the  most  care- 
ful manner,  behold  with  astonishment,  not  unmixed 
with  envy,  the  comfort  and  opulence  of  the  tenan- 
try in  rich  districts  of  the  country. 

There  is  one  objection  against  putting  down  a 
great  deal  of  land  to  grass,  which  may  be  said  to 
render  any  extensive  conversion  of  land  to  grass 
as  quite  impracticable,  and  this  is  the  necessity  in 
this  country,  with  such  long  and  severe  winters, 
of  having  a  sufficient  supply  of  fodder  to  winter 
the  cattle. 

The  necessity  that  must  always  exist  for  winter 
meat  renders  it  no  doubt  necessary  that  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  land  must  always  be  culti- 
vated, but,  I  think,  a  much  less  quantity  will  do 
than  at  first  sight  appears  necessary.  Say  a  farm 
consists  of  150  Scotch  acres,  let  100  remain  per- 
manently in  grass,  and  the  other  50  acres  cropped 
in  a  rotation  of  oats,  summer  fallow,  wheat,  and 
barley,  hay,  grass,  grass.  This  will  give  about 
nine  acres  to  each  division,  andincluding  the  hay, 
there  will  be  28  acres  yielding  winter  fodder.  In 
the  fallow  division,  three  or  four  acres  potatoes 
or  turnips  may  be  cultivated.  I  would  prefer  po- 
tatoes planted  with  the  spade  instead  of  smashing 
this  kind  of  land  with  horses,  when  it  is  most 
likely  in  a  wet  state  at  the  potato  planting  season. 
If  the  straw  and  hay  is  cut  into  chaff  mixed  with 
a  few  of  the  potatoes  or  turnips,  seasoned  with  a 
little  salt,  it  is  surprising  how  many  cattle  may  be 
kept  in  good  condition  with  this  quantity  of  fod- 
der, quite  as  many  as  the  tenant  will  require  to 
winter  on  a  farm  of  150  acres,  particularly  if  the 
farm  be  not  overstocked,  and  the  cattle  have 
plenty  of  rough  pasture  at  the  end  of  autumn. 

The  practice  of  keeping  m.ore  cattle  in  winter 
than  you  have  sufficient  straw  and  turnip  for,  is 
no  doubt  wretched  management.  The  great  ob- 
ject of  the  arable  farmer  is  to  make  as  much  dung 
as  he  can  of  the  best  quality,  and  every  farmer 
knows  this  is  not  done  by  keeping  a  great  number 
of  cattle  in  poor  condition.  But  on  a  farm  such 
as  we  are  considering,  (although  dung  collecting 
must  be  attended  to)  the  great  object  of  the  farmer 
is  to  winter  in  good  condition  all  the  milch  cows 
and  other  stock,  it  will  benece?eary  to  keep  when 
there  is  such  a  large  proportion  of  the  farm  in 
grass.  It  is  the  mnirland  and  hill  or  grazing  far- 
mer who  are  best  acquainted  with  bringing  a 
great  number  of  cattle  through  the  winter  in  good 
condition  on  a  small  allowance  of  fodder. 

The  pasture  of  such  a  farm  could  not  be  stocked 
to  greater  advantage  than  with  milch  cows.  This 
important  branch  of  husbandry  will  be  found  very 
profitable,  and  is,  in  general,  well  understood  by 
the  farmer  in  those  parts  of  the  country  where  this 
plan  of  farming  is  recommended.  It  is  a  useful 
way  of  employing  the  females  of  his  family,  and 
the  offals,  in  the  shape  of  the  profits  of  the  pig- 
gery,  will  go  a  great    length    in   his  household 


economy.    The  produce  of  twenty  or  thirty  cows 

will  bring  a  good  sum. 

A  few  sheep  too,  may  be  kept  with  great  ad- 
vantage. There  will  be  no  turnips  to  winter  the 
lambs  or  hoggs,  but  they  could  be  sold.  There  is 
always  a  standing  demand  for  bred  hoggs  to  put 
on  turnips.  Leicester  sheep,  i[  the  ewes  are  well 
wintered  and  not  lamb  too  early,  would  thrive 
amazingly  on  this  kind  of  land  ;  but  it  would  be 
a  great  error  to  keep  too  many  sheep  eating  the 
grass  bare  in  winter,  which  should  always  be 
avoided.  It  might  answer  well  enough  to  winter 
the  ewes  in  a  fold,  and  lo  feed  them  on  hay  and 
turnips,  and  to  turn  them  out  to  the  grass  a  part 
of  every  day  for  exercise.  No  sheep  thrive  so 
well  as  the  solitary  ewe  of  tiie  cottager,  kept  as  a 
companion  to  his  cow,  and  it  is  kept  the  half  of  its 
time  in  a  close  byre. 

But  the  conversion  of  two-thirds  of  a  farm  to 
pasture,  is  attended  with  another  advantage  I 
have  not  yet  noticed.  The  entry  to  the  farm  with 
so  large  a  proportion  in  grass  will  be  Whitsunday, 
and  it  will  be  found  a  farm  of  150  acres  under  this 
management,  will  just  require  one-half  the  capital 
necessary  to  enter  the  same  farm  at  Martinmas  in 
the  state  a  farm  of  this  kind  is  generally  in  when 
let  to  a  new  tenant. 

An  arable  farm  at  entry  is  generally  in  disorder, 
and  a  great  number  of  men  and  horses  are  re- 
quired the  first  year,  which  is  attended  with  great 
expense  ;  a  large  sum  is  also  required  to  pur- 
chase manure. 

But  on  the  other  farm,  from  the  small  propor- 
tion in  tillage,  the  expense  will  be  very  trifling.  A 
few  young  stirks  are  soon  reared  to  supply  any 
deficiency.  2001.  is  amply  sufficient  to  supply  the 
grazing  department,  nothing  can  be  more  clear 
than  that  100/.  will  stock  the  one  farm  as  well  as 
800/.  would  do  the  other,  or  that  500/.  will  stock 
the  one  as  well  as  1,000/.  would  stock  the  other. 
It  is  certainly  a  great  consideration  in  this  plan 
of  farming  these  soft  clays,  that  independently  of 
being  more  profitable,  it  will  only  require  half  the 
capital. 

It  may  be  said,  if  a  great  deal  of  land  was  turned 
to  grass,  all  the  productions  of  grass  husbandry, 
—dairy  produce,  beef,  and  mutton, — would  fall 
in  price  occasioned  by  the  large  supply  ;  but,  how- 
ever extensively  this  plan  of  farming  may  be  pur- 
sued, in  certain  districts  of  the  country,  the  quan- 
tity of  land  turned  to  pasture,  compared  with  the 
country  generally,  must  be  very  trifling,  and  so 
far  from  it  occasioning  any  over  supply,  it  will  be 
found  not  one  single  pound  less,  either  of  butter 
or  cheese,  would  be  exported  to  this  country  by 
our  Dutch  neighbours. 

I'he  question  that  inferior  arable  land  worth 
about  twenty  shillings  per  acre,  is  capable  of  being 
converted  to  good  permanent  pasture,  is  a  very 
important  one,  and  to  those  who  take  an  interest 
in  agricultural  subjects  is  extremely  interesting. 
If  individuals  who  are  good  judges  of  land  were 
to  examine  the  soil  of  old  grass  fields  bearing  good 
pasture  in  districts  of  the  country  where  the  land 
is  generally  of  inferior  quality,  and  communicate 
their  observations  to  other  individuals  who  may 
be  similarly  emjjloyed,  or  who  take  an  interest  in 
the  subject,  much  useful  information  might  be 
collected. 

Of  late  years,  corn  has  been  selling  at  very  low 
prices,  while  the  otjicr  productions  of  the  farm 
have  been  selling  at  good  prices,  which  makes  the 
importance  of  the  subject  still  more  urgent  and 
well  deserving  of  attention.  J.  B. 
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METHODS     FOR      PREPARING     MA- 
NURE. 

FROM     AN     IMPROVED     SYSTEM     OF     AGRICULTURE    AND 
GRAZING    BY    AN    EXPERIENCED    FARMER. 

The  best  methods  for  preparing  good,  strong,  and 
cheap  manure,  and  the  most  economical  mode  of  ap- 
plying it  when  prepared,  in  the  growth  of  full  crops 
of  turnips  and  of  corn,  being  the  first  steps  in  farming 
that  ought  to  be   attended  to,  the  author  is  induced 
to  recommend  that  much  of  the  poorest  land    on  a 
farm  be  thrown  out  of  tillage  ;  which  will  cause  tlie 
parts  that  are  in  tillage  to   produce  full  crops.     If 
the  poorest  lands  will  neither   grow  sainfoin  or  lu- 
cerne, the.'  will  serve  for  pasture  or  sheep  walks  if 
proper  seeds  are  sown,    and   from  tlience  the  sheep 
may  be  folded  on  those  parts  of  the  farm  which  are 
in  tillage  ;    which  almost   insures    a  good  crop    of 
corn    so   far   as    the    fold  manure  goes.     On    some 
farms,  the  poorest  lands  are  too  wet  for  sheep,  but 
such  may  be  rendered  healthy  and  made  fit  for  them 
by  proper  draining,   chalking,  and  well  ditching  all 
round  the  land.     There  are  men  in  all  parishes  to  do 
the  needful  labour,  which  would  ease  the  poor  rates  ; 
the  thing  most   wanted  in  the  present   times.     An- 
other good  plan  to  help  to  keep  up  the  heart  of  the 
land  to  bear  full  crops  is,  when  the  farm-yard  is  free 
from  dung,  let  it  be  covered  all  over  with  the  best 
mould  that  can  be  got :    it  might  often  be  procured 
from  the  outside  of  the  fields,  by  causing  the  plough 
to  go  nearer   the  hedges,   and   thereby  gain  a  great 
quantit)'  of  land.     The  author  proposes  to  cover  the 
yard  about  two   feet  thick,  the   mould,   after  lying- 
there,   and    being    well     foddered  upon    by    cattle, 
•will  become  a  good,  strong,  and  cheap  manure.     He 
recommends  also,  a  great  quantity  of  young  kind, 
growing  pigs,  to  be  kept  in  the  farm- yards.     Even 
if  the  growth  of  them  only  pay  for  their  food,  there 
will  be    great   profit  from  the  extra  strength  of  the 
yard  dung,  and  the  mould  underneath.     If  a  great 
quantity  of  pigs  are  kept  there,  it  will  cause  the  ma- 
nure to  be  so  strong  in    its  nature,  that  the  turnips 
will  grow  so  rapidly  from  it,  as  to  preclude  the  dan- 
ger of  the   fly  destroying  the  crop,   if  the   seed  be 
good. 

When  the  mould  and  dung  are  cast  together  in  the 
yard,  before  being  carted  out  for  turnips,  as  salt  is 
so  cheap,  it  is  as  well  to  mix  a  little  with  it  ;  if  only 
one  sack  to  the  whole  yard,  it  will  be  of  great  ser- 
vice, and  reward  the  farmer  much.  If  salt  be 
sown  on  the  land  in  proper  quantities  it  is  of  great 
benefit,  but  if  sown  too  thick  it  will  destroy  every 
plant  that  grows,  and  prevent  further  vegetation. 
When  manure  is  made  so  strong,  a  much  less  quan- 
tity per  acre  will  make  the  turnips  very  good  ;  then 
feeding  them  off  the  land  with  sheep,  with  a  full  al- 
lowance of  hay,  will  be  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the 
future  crops  of  corn,  and  cause  an  amazing  increase 
of  straw.  So  that  manure  made  in  this  manner,  will 
insure  a  good  crop  of  turnips,  and  be  profitable  to 
the  farmer  in  other  ways  ;  for  it  will  not  only  enable 
him  to  keep  more  sheep,  but  his  land,  by  these  me- 
thods, will  pi'oduce  so  much  more  straw,  that  his 
manure  heaps  will  be  double  the  size  they  were  the 
preceding  year,  and  his  corn  will  not  only  be  better 
in  quality,  but  greater  in  quantity. 

As  the  author  has  so  earnestly  recommended  a 
greater  quantity  of  young  growing  pigs  to  be  kept 
in  the  farm-yard  to  assist  in  making  manure,  he  also 
from  experience,  recommends  that  they  have  separate 
lodgings  for  the  night,  not  more  than  ten  in  a  place 
together  ;  for  if  pigs  are  allowed  to  herd  together, 
and  they  will  if  possible,  those  that  are  in  the  middle 


of  the  lot  one  night  will  be  so  much  heated  that  the 
next  night  that  will  be  at  the  outside  ;  so  that  by 
violent  heats  and  colds  their  healths  will  be  so  much 
impaired  that  they  will  not  be  found  to  thrive,  which 
of  course  cannot  be  profitable  to  the  owner.  Many 
farmers  keep  only  ten  or  twelve  pigs  when  they 
should  keep  seventy  or  eighty  in  their  yards,  to  in- 
crease and  strengthen  the  manure  ;  for  turnips  are 
the  mother  of  cora  ;  but  are  very  difficult  to  raise, 
except  good  strong  manure  be  applied  to  the  land, 
to  make  them  grow  quicker  than  their  enemies  can 
devour  them.  So  that  much  depends  on  the  strength 
of  the  manure  to  raise  the  crop,  and  when  saved  it 
will  be  of  a  more  fattening  nature,  in  proportion  to 
the  strength  of  the  manure.  The  author  has  seen 
in  manv  farm-yards  where  very  little  stock  has 
been  kept  on  the  straw,  that  the  dung  has  been  so 
light  and  weak  as  to  be  scarcely  worth  the  expense 
of  carting  it  on  the  land  :  the  loss  consequently,  on 
the  present  and  future  crops,  is  incalculable. 

As  clover  roots  are  a  good  manure  of  themselves, 
farmers  should  not  be  sparing  of  the  seed  ;  they  gene- 
rally sow  it  too  sparingly.  The  author  never  saw  a 
bad'crop  of  corn  after  a  full  thick  plant  of  cloveror 
trefoil,  except  when  eaten  by  the  slugs,  owing  prin- 
cipallv  to  its  not  being  well  and  closely  fed  down 
with  sheep,  before  being  ploughed  and  sown  with 
wheat.  If  clover  and  trefoil  be  as  thick  as  a  mat 
on  the  ground,  crops  of  corn  are  sure  to  be  the  bet- 
ter for  it  aftervrards.  Most  farmers  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  purchasing  manure,  and  as  it  is  the  author's 
intention  to  point  out  the  most  profitable  plans,  he 
recommends  to  every  stock  farmer  who  occupies 
from  two  to  three  hundred  acres  of  land,  to  purchase 
good  strong  manure  enough  to  well  dress  over  about 
five  acres  for  Swede  turnips. 

What  he  means  is,  for  the  farmer  to  have  an  extra 
five  acres  of  good  Swede  turnips  as  a  reserve  for 
stockof  all  kinds,  when  most  in  need,  which  is  in 
themonlhof  March,  that  being  the  most  precarious 
month  in  the  year  for  all  kinds  of  stock.  The  extra 
five  acres  will  well  support  them  until  the  grass  be- 
gins to  grow,  so  as  to  pay  well  for  the  manure  pur- 
chased ;  as  five  acres  of  Swede  turnips  at  6d.  per 
bushel,  will  amount  to  160/.,  if  five  bushels  per 
square  rood.  Five  extra  acres  of  good  Swede  tur- 
nips, for  the  month  of  March,  will  not  only  be  found 
very  profitable  to  the  farmer  to  enable  him  to  well 
support  an  extra  quautitv  of  sheep  and  other  stock, 
but  the  said  five  acres  of  land  will  produce  extra 
good  crops  of  corn  for  years  after.  Simple  as  this 
plan  may  appear  to  many,  yet  it  may  be  relied  upon 
to  benefit  the  farmer  to  a  great  amount,  on  a  large 
lease  of  his  farm. 

The  author  thinks  it  a  good  plan  when  the  greens 
of  turnips  are  growing  so  fast  as  to  injure  the  root, 
as  they  are  required  to  last  the  sheep  until  the  mid- 
dle of  April,  to  plough  them  in,  which  will  preserve 
the  turnip,  and  make  the  land  kinder  for  barley. 

The  way  in  which  many  farmers  "[plough  and  soio 
themselves  out  of  doors"  is,  when  they  plough  and  sow 
too  much  land  ;  causing  light  crops  of  corn,  by  not 
keeping  up  the  heart  of  the  land  by  dressing  it  well 
for  turnips.  The  author  has  seen  one  hundred  acres 
of  middling  land  which  were  sown  with  turnips, 
after  being  lightly  dressed  over  with  weak  manure, 
produce  only  half  a  fair  crop,  and  barley  after  in 
the  same  proportion.  Now,  it  appears  to  the  au- 
thor to  be  evident,  that  had  the  whole  of  the  manure 
been  made  stronger,  by  keeping  more  stock  in  the 
farm-yard  from  whence  it  was  taken,  and  had  it  been 
put  on  only  fifty  acres  for  turnips,  that  it  would  have 
produced  more  sheep  feed  than  the  hundred  acres 
lightly  manured,  and  barley  also  in  the  same  pro- 
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portioa  afterwards.  It  is  therefore,  clear,  that 
cultivating  the  extra  fifty  acres  indifferently  is  not 
labour  lost,  at  2/.  lOs.  per  acre,  but  the  loss  of  the 
hay  or  sheep  feed  which  it  might  have  produced 
also.  If  we  reckon  the  hay  and  sheep  fee  I  at  only 
2/.  rer  acre,  and  add  the  cost  of  turnip  seed,  of  sixfj- 
sacks  of  seed  barley,  aud  the  expense  of  hoeing  fifty 
extra  acres  of  turnips — we  shall  find  that  the  labour 
and  expense  thrown  away  in  thus  growing  a  less  quan- 
tity of  turnips  and  corn  on  a  hundred  acres  than  might 
have  been  grown  upon  fifty  acres  under  a  better  sys- 
tem of  management,  will  occasion  a  loss  to  the  far- 
mer of  about  280L  This  is  the  sense  in  which  he  is 
said  to  "  sow  himself  out  of  doors," 

It  is  no  wonder  that  so  many  farmers  are  ruined 
by  growing  light  crops,  if  we  consider  the  high 
rents,  tithes,  poor  rates,  highway  rates,  labour,  and 
blacksmith's  and  wheelers'  bills  ;  all  of  which  must 
be  paid  from  the  light  crops  ;  and  as  the  land  is 
now  subject  to  so  many  various  and  heavy  expenses 
it  is  proper  to  keep  up  the  heart  of  it  to  grow  full 
crops  to  meet  them  ;  and  the  increase  of  manure 
will  be  in  proportion  to  the  goodness  of  the  crops, 
and  cause  the  land  to  produce  straw  enough  to  ma- 
nure itself.  When  the  farm-yard  is  well  stocked,  as 
before  stated,  it  will  enable  the  land  to  meet  the  ex- 
penses it  is  subject  to,  with  pleasure  and  profit  to 
the  cultivator;  from  this  mode  of  treatment  the  dung- 
cart  is  called  the  best  farmer. 

When  the  farm  is  deficient  in  cattle  and  pigs,  it 
not  only  causes  a  scarcity  of  bacon  but  of  corn  ;  al- 
though the  occupier  of  the  land  stands  in  need  of  the 
most  profitable  plan  to  meet  the  expenses  it  is  sub- 
ject to.  The  difference  in  the  strength  of  manure  is 
as  great  as  between  strong  beer  and  small  ;  a  very 
little  strong  beer  strengthens  a  hard  working  and 
fatigued  man,  in  the  same  manner  as  strong  manure 
affects  the  land. 

Farmers  should  bear  in  mind  to  make  use  of  all 
their  manure  to  increase  sheep  feed,  previous  to  the 
land  being  sown  with  corn.  When  land  is  dressed 
for  turnips  and  young  seeds  for  sheep  feed,  the  ad- 
ditional dressing  left  by  the  sheep,  not  only  causes 
the  land  to  bedoublj-  dressed,  but  it  might  be  relied 
upon,  that  the  succeeding  wheat  crop  will  be  less 
subject  to  blight  than  when  the  land  is  dunged  ex- 
pressly for  it. 


ON  THE  NEW  VARIETIES  OF  WHEAT. 

Sir, — Having  observed  in  a  newspaper  not  long 
since,  an  article  on  the  camparison  of  the  Egyptian 
and  Dantzic  wheats,  wherein  it  is  stated,  as  an  ex- 
tract from  the  Encyclopicdia  of  Plants,  that  the 
Egyptian  degenerates  in  our  climate,  and  becomes 
single  spike;  this  is  decidedl}^  erroneous,  having  ten 
years  experience  of  it,  both  as  an  object  of  curiosity 
v^ith  other  numerous  sorts,  and  likewise  an  article  of 
business.  I  never  observed  the  least  degeneracy  ; 
I  think  not  by  any  means  calculated  for  our  variable 
and  moist  climate,  in  consequence  of  its  straw  not 
being  sufficiently  strong  for  its  large  branching  head, 
which,  in  unfavourable  seasons,  exposes  it  to  mil- 
dew and  disease,  which,  independently  of,  it  is 
not  more  productive,  comparing  soil  and  season, 
than  the  blue  or  grey  rivits,  which  are  superior  to  it 
in  sample. 

As  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  what  is  vulgarly 
called  humbug  about  the  new  varieties  of  wheats  re- 
cently brought  into  notice,  probably  the  success  of 
the  recent  covr-cabbage  speculation,  has  excited  the 
cupidity  of  certain    wheat  growers,    and  crops  have 


been  asserted  to  have  grown  bordering  upon  the 
marvellous.  There  is  undoubtedly,  merit  in  some 
of  the  sorts  recently  brought  into  notice,  and  the 
more  so  in  consequence  of  their  cleannes  from  that 
scourge  of  all  the  small  varieties,  smut  balls,  which 
are  unquestionably  induced  by  our  moist  and  vari- 
able climate. 

The  Navarre  introduced  in  1833,  is  a  proof  of 
this,  being  much  cleaner  from  smut  than  the  old  va- 
rieties in  cultivation  ;  the  Cape  or  African,  having 
been  longer  in  cultivation,  becomes  more  subject  to 
disease  eveiy  season  it  is  grown. 

The  Russell  white,  though  by  no  means  a  new  va- 
riety, is  ilecidedlv  an  improvement,  in  consequence 
of  its  straw  being  moderately  short,  with  a  compact 
head,  but  it  is  too  delicate  in  its  habit  for  any  but  the 
most  favourable  soils.  The  Wbittington  white  is 
apparently  too  long  and  coarse  for  wet  seasons  when 
mildews  are  so  liable  to  aflfect  these  kinds  of  wheat. 
I  have  always  possessed  a  strong  idea  that  the  sorts 
in  general  cultivation  are  too  long  in  the  straw  where 
the  consequence  of  which  is,  in  wet  warm  seasons, 
the  crops  are  heavy  upon  the  ground,  a  greater  ac- 
cumulation and  retention  of  heat  and  moisture,  and 
a  mildew  is  tlie  consequence.  Agreeable  to  this 
theory,  which  is  borne  out  by  subsequent  experience, 
I  selected  from  the  Russell  white  in  1833,  a  most 
singular  white  vaiiet}^  which  combined  with  an  ex- 
traordinary stiff  straw,  a  singular  clustered  ear, 
forming  a  cluster  at  the  top,  of  densely  set  grains 
making  a  perfect  five  set  constituting  110  entire  grains 
in  the  one  ear,  more  resembling  an  artificial  carved 
in  ivory,  than  a  natural  product.  1  have  been  much 
gratified  since  in  esDeriencing  its  permanency, 
having  the  most  beautiful  appearance  in  the  field, 
growing  about  4  feet  6  inches  high,  with  a  very  stiff 
straw,  and  the  most  violent  winds  and  rains  cannot 
lodge  or  lay  it.  This  year  I  have  sown  30  acres 
from  the  said  one  ear,  a  ]ioofof  the  extraordinary 
fecundity  of  the  staff  of  life. 

I  have,  in  addition  lo  small  collection  of  the  British 
wheats,  the  56  species  and  varieties  grown  in  the 
Botanic  Garden,  Ciielsea,  a  few  vears  since,  by  a 
Spanish  gentleman,  (La  Gasca,)  who  with  great  in- 
dustry collected  them  from  the  granaries  of  Russia, 
the  Baltic,  and  Mediterranean,  the  Brazils,  China, 
and  India.  I  have  reduced  them  to  'i4  lists,  rejecting 
the  remainder  as  unwortbv  of  culture.  There  ap- 
pears very  little  specific  difference  in  the  small  kinds 
from  those  grown  in  England,  except  their  different 
periods  of  ripening,  which  I  attribute  to  their  not 
yet  having  become  naturalized  to  our  climate  ;  but 
in  the  awn  or  rivit,  there  are  some  interesting  va- 
rieties, which  will  probably  be  an  improvement  in 
that  class  of  wheat,  but  of  course  they  require  fur- 
ther experience  before  I  shall  be  enabled  to  ascer- 
tain their  merits. — I  am,  &c., 

JOHN    RIVERS. 

Sawbridgeworth,  Herts,   Dec.  20,  1837. 


A  new  thrashing  machine,  manufactured  by  Mr.  L, 
Beare,  of  Meeth,  near  Hatherleigh,  has  been  lately  put 
to  work  on  a  farm  in  the  parish  of  Landkey,  near  Barn- 
staple, when  an  acre  of  barley  was  taken  in,  and 
thrashed  in  eighteen  minutes,  yielding  forty  bushels  of 
grain.  Many  respectable  farmers  were  present,  and 
expressed  themselves  highly  pleased  and  satisfied  with 
the  performance  of  this  surprising  machine,  as  the  bar- 
ley was  perfectly  fit  for  seed  or  malting,  every  corn  be- 
ing free  from  damage. 
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YEGETABLE    ECONOMY— ROTATION 
OF    CROPS. 

TO  THE  EDITOR   OF    THE   MARK    LANE   EXPRESS. 

Sir, — I  was  induced  from  the  following  circumstan- 
ces to  propose  to  the  Ag'ricultural  Society  at  its  last  an- 
nual meeting'  a  premium  of  20/.  to  be  given  agreeably  to 
the  particulars  stated  in  your  report  of  the  proceedings. 
At  a  farm  in  the  vicinity  of  Bristol  I  examiaed  the  nu- 
trient matter  of  some  soil  prepared  for  seed.    After  the 
produce  had  been  removed,  I  again  examined  the  soil, 
and  found  the  difference  bore  a  very  small  proportion 
to  the  quantity  of  nutrient  principle  in  the  vegetable 
produce— a  result  which  greatly  favours  the  supposition 
that  vegetables  derive  their  principal  support  from  the 
atmosphere.      It  appears    probable  that  the  nutrient 
principle  in  the  soil  is  limited  to  that  portion  of  the  vege- 
table which  is  below  the  surface  ;  for  as  soon  as  it  is  so 
far  grown  as  to  be  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  it  is  pro- 
vided with  an  apparatus,  as  leaves,  &c.,  to  enable  por- 
tions of  the  atmosphere,  as  well  as  materials  held  in 
solution,  to  be  absorbed  by  it.    To  effect  this,  under  the 
cuticular  membrane  which  invests  the  leaves,  flowers, 
and  stem  or  branches,    are   observed    by  a  powerful 
microscope  oval  orifices,  termed  by  Decandolle  btomata, 
acting  in  the  vegetable  economy  as  the  glandular  struc- 
ture in  the  animal.     In  aquatic  plants  these  are  not 
observed,  except  in  that  portion  which  may  be  exposed 
to  the  atmosphere.  Leaves  may  thus  be  considered  with 
respect  to  the  vegetable  kingdom,  as  stonaachs  to  the 
animal.      By  their  organic  power  they  prepare  the  sap, 
which  is  determined  between   the  bark  and  albumen  to 
the  extremities  of  the  roots,  where  the  tendrils  and  in 
spongioles,  which  consist  of  a  series  of  fine  tubes  covered 
with  a  membrane  ;  and  on  the  same  principle  (as  Du- 
trochet  has  shewn  by  an  experiment,  which  was  intrs- 
duced  at  the  meeting^  the  sap  is  distributed  through  the 
interior  of  the  wood.      It  has  been  long  known  to  agri- 
cutlurists  that  considerable  advantage  is  obtained  by  a 
rotation  of  crops  ;  but  it  was  supposed  that  the  reots  of 
wheat  would  abstract  that  portion  of  nutrient  matter 
which  came  in  contact  with  the  tendrils,  and  that  the 
roots  of  another  plant ,  taking  a  different  direction,  would 
in  such  situations  also  find  support.      Thus  plants  have 
been  considered  as  exhausting'  the  soil  only  in  those  parts 
which  surround  the  extremities  of  the  roots.      The  cele- 
brated   Decandolle,    however,    had    long-    suspected 
noxious  excretions  at  the  roots  of  plants,  and  this  sup- 
position has  been  verified  by  Rlacaire  and  Marcet  of 
Geneva.    One  plant  gave  out  a  little  narcotic  principle, 
which  was  found  injurious  to  similar  plants,  though  in 
others  it  pioduced  a  luxuriant  vegetation.      Thus  an 
old  apple  orchard  will  not  answer  for  the  culture  of 
similar  trees,  while  many  other  fruit-trees  will  flourish  in 
that  soil.     It  is  also  observed  in  some  pastures  in  con- 
tact with  the  blue  lias  marl,  that  cattle  feeding  after  the 
first  cutting  are  frequently    much  injured,  while  the 
same  grass  made  into  hay  produces  no  bad  results  from 
its  consumption.      The  ascertainment  of  the  nature  of 
these  excretions,  in  those  grasses  and  vegetables  which 
are  more  particularly  the  object  of  the  agriculturist, 
might  lead  to  a  more  judicious  selection  as  to  the  ro- 
tation of  crops  ;  and  it  was  with  such  a  view  that  I  sug- 
gested to  the  Society   the  premium  specified  in   your 
report.  I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

C.  H.  WILKINSON. 
55,  Pulteney  street,  Bath. 


While  writing  of  turnips  as  food  for  sheep,  we  are  im- 
pelled to  urge  the  farmer  (by  way  of  timely  caution) 
not  to  incur  the  risk  of  a  third  season  of  attack  by  the 
grub.  Let  him  resolutely  abstain  from  that  crop,  and, 
after  ploughing  in  as  large  a  quantity  of  the  ammoniacal 
lime,  at  the  gas  works,  as  he  can  obtain,  or,  in  its  place, 
quick  lime,  with  the  addition  of  some  soot  and  sulphur, 
substitute  the  turnip-rooted  cabbage,  Knhlrabi;  sowing 
the  seed  in  March,  for  traasplantation.  More  of  this 
in  due  season.  The  grub  does  not  touch  this  root. — 
Herald, 


ON   THE   LAW  OF  PRINCIPAL  AND 
AGENT. 

There  is  no  question  more  interesting  or  of  more  im- 
portance to  the  commercial  public  than  the  law  of 
agency  ;  that  is,  the  extent  of  liability  to  which  agents 
are  en&blad,  by  the  laws  of  this  country,  to  bind  their 
principals.  This  question  is  the  more  important  in 
time  of  peace,  as  in  the  nature  of  things  foreign  houses 
of  great  business  will  be  represented  by  an  agent  resi- 
dent in  the  metropolis. 

The  power  of  an  agent  to  bind  parties  to  the  house 
he  represents  by  the  contracts  he  enters  is  not  ques- 
tioned at  the  present  day  ;  the  ambiguity  of  the  law,  or 
if  not  so  at  least  the  doubts  of  merchants  upon  the 
subject,  are  rather  confined  to  the  question  of  how  far 
and  to  what  extent  an  ageutcanbind  his  principal.  An 
agent's  authority  to  make  valid  contracts  on  behalf  of 
his  house  with  third  persons  has,  as  vve  have  before  in- 
timated, not  been  doubted  of  late  years. 

Our  observations  will  therefore  be  directed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  extent  of  an  agent's  power,  the 
scope  of  his  authority,  to  bind  his  principals. 

The  scope  of  hi?  authority  is  to  be  judged  of  from 
circumstances  ;  for  example,  a  principal  trading  ia 
two  capacities,  or  we  should  rather  say  carrying  on  two 
sorts  of  business,  but  being  represented  bv  an  agent  in 
but  one  of  the  two,  a  transaction  with  the  agent  in  the 
one  business  in  which  he  had  not  been  accustomed  to 
represent  his  principal  would  be  of  questionable  va- 
lidity. 

Another  feature  incident  to  the  character  of  an  agent 
is,  that  he  may  be  discontinued  in  his  office  by  his  prin- 
cipal. In  this  he  is  similarly  circumstanced  to  an  at- 
torney for  the  transaction  of  an  absentee's  business 
acting  under  a  power — the  revocation  of  the  power,  or 
the  death  of  the  party  granting  it,  dissolves  his  func- 
tions. Here  a  field  of  controversy  and  doubt  is  opened, 
and  much  litigation  is  not  unfreqnently  occasioned.  The 
cause  of  question  and  litigation  arising  by  the  abroga- 
tion of  an  agent's  functions  may  be  easily  imagined. 
If  a  principal  wishes  to  avoid  a  contract  made  by  his 
discharged  agent,  he  endeavours  to  bring  notice  home 
to  the  party  with  whom  the  contract  is  made  of  the  fact 
of  such  discharge  having  taken  place.  The  law  in  this 
respect  is  not  faulty  ;  as  it  is  properly  a  question  of 
liability  determinable  upon  the  ascertainment  of  fact. 
For  example,  a  merchant  actually  having  notice  of  an 
agent's  discharge,  should  uotcontract  with  him.  Again, 
a  merchant  having  been  represented  by  an  agent  whom 
he  has  for  some  cause,  thought  fit  to  remove,  should 
nevertheless  submit  to  carry  out  all  the  contracts  of 
that  agent,  until  he  has  given  due  notice  to  his  con- 
nexions of  such  removal.  However  much  it  is  to  be 
deplored,  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  litigation  not  nn- 
frequently  arises  upon  the  question  of  fact,  to  which 
we  have  lastly  alluded,  although  when  the  cases  come 
before  the  jury,  the  actual  facts  are  made  to  appear  as 
plain  and  palpable  as  the  sun  at  noon  day,  and  it  be- 
comes matter  of  regret,  on  the  part  of  the  friends  of 
the  litigants,  that  better  feelings  and  faithhad  not  been 
observed. 

As  to  the  question  of  notice,  we  would  observe  gene- 
rally that  a  discharged  agent  can  continue  to  bind  his 
late  principal  until  that  principal  has  used  all  due  dili- 
gence in  warning  and  notifying  to  his  connexions  that 
the  agent  with  whom  they  have  been  accustomed  to 
deal  has  been  removed.  Unless  this  were  so,  it  would 
be  unsafe  to  deal  with  any  agent,  as  there  would  he  no 
warranty  that  he  was  the  agent  he  appeared  to  be.  It 
may  be  urged  against  this  doctrine  that  if  the  agent 
did  not  bind  his  late  principal  he  would  bind  himself. 
Such  an  obligation  would  however  in  many  cases  be 
most  unsatisfactory  and  unavailing.  A  gentleman  is 
frequently  of  sufficient  probity  of  cha;  acter  to  represent 
a  house  for  the  making  of  contracts  to  any  extent,  but 
wanting  responsiblity  of  circumstances  to  execute  them, 
if  his  principal  were  allowed  to  escape. 

It  is  objectionable  in  principle,  but  it  not  imfrequent- 
ly  happens  that  an  individual  represents  a  house  as  its 
agent,  and  yet  on  some  occasions  transacts  business  on 
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his  own  account.  Now  if  a  merchant  deals  with  such 
an  agent,  at  one  time  as  an  agent,  and  at  another  on 
his  own  account,  a  question  may  arise  in  some  of  these 
contracts,  as  to  whether  the  qua  agent  was  dealing  for 
himself  or  no. 

The  case,  however,  of  an  agent  having  dealings  with 
a  house  at  all  times  as  an  agent,  known  and  dealt  with 
only  by  that  house  as  an  agent,  always  binds  his  prin- 
cipal, although  he  may  occasionally  trade  for  himself 
with  other  houses. 

A  very  important  case,  affecting  the  doctrine  of 
agency,  has  recently  been  tried  in  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench,  we  allude  to  the  trial  of  Trueman  v.  Loder — at 
this  trial  the  dealings  of  Higginbothara,  who  resided 
in  this  country,  were  decided  to  bind  his  principal 
Loder,  a  Russia  merchant  resident  abroad.  We  deem 
the  verdict  of  the  jury  in  this  case  to  be  right  in  law 
and  justice. 

No  evidence  was  offered  to  show  that  Trueman  had 
ever  traded  with  Higginbotham  other  than  as  Loder's 
agent,  nor  was  any  knoweledge  traced  to  Trueman  by 
which  he  could  be  led  to  even  so  much  as  doubt  the 
agency  character  of  Higginbotham  as  the  representa- 
tive of  Loder's  house.  To  what  other  conclusion,  there- 
fore, could  the  jury  bring  themselves  ? 


HEREFORDSHIRE     EPIPHANY     SES- 
SIONS. 

IMPORTANT    TITHE  CASE. 

SlU     HUNGERFOED      HoSKYNS,       BaRT.    V.      C.        MaR- 

RiOT,  Esq.,  and  M.  H.  Jones,  Clerk. 

This  was  an  appeal  on  the  part  of  Sir  H.  Hoskyns 
against  an  order  made  by  the  two  magistrates  above- 
named,  by  which  he  had  been  directed  to  pay  the 
sumof  4Z.  as  tithes  due  on  certain  clover  to  tlie  Rev. 
Wm.  Coke,  Perpetual  Curate  and  Vicar  of  the  parish 
ofPencoyd,  in  tliis  county.  The  order  of  the  ma- 
gistrates was  made  after  samples  of  the  clover  had 
been  produced  to  them,  and  the  object  of  the  appeal 
was  fconi^^'c/e,  and  without  any  feeling  of  ill  vvill,  to 
try  the  justice  of  the  claim.  The  notice  of  appeal 
stated  that  the  claim  was  for  vicarial  tithes  on  clover 
grown  on  Sir  H.'s  own  lands,  no  part  of  which  pro- 
duce had  been  converted  into  seed  clover,  and  there- 
fore maintained  that  it  was  not  titheable  by  re- 
spondent, having  been  appropriated  as  fodder  for 
cattle. — Mr.  Smith  for  the  respondent,  said,  the  order 
had  been  made  «nder  the  3rd  section  of  tlie  8th  and 
9th  William  III.  Mr.  Coke  was  entitled  to  the 
small  tithes,  and  Sir  Hungerford  to  the  great  tithes, 
The  honourable  baronet  possessed  certain  lands  in 
the  parish,  and  the  tithe  had  been  incurred  upon  land 
in  his  own  occupation,  and  which  was  his  property. 
The  tithe  was  claimed  upon  clover  seed,  whicli  Mr. 
Coke  required  to  be  set  out  in  a  particular  way  while 
in  the  stalk,  and  before  the  seed  was  rubbed  out.  He 
(the  learned  counsel)  could  show  from  authorities 
that  his  client  was  entitled  to  have  it  so  set  out.  Mr. 
Smith  then  referred  to  Commyn's  Report,  603,  and 
the  3d  vol.  of  William's  Tithe  Cases,  and  was  pro- 
ceeding to  remark  further  on  this  point,  when  Mr. 
Greaves,  who  ajjpeared  for  the  appellant,  observed 
that  the  real  question  in  this  case  was,  whether  the 
produce  alluded  to  was  clover  seed,  or  food  for  cattle 
and  used  for  fodder. — Mr.  Smith  contended  that  if 
the  owner  allowed  clover  to  ripen  into  seed,  the  vicar 
was  entitled  to  small  tithe  ;  if  he  intended  it  for  fod- 
der, it  must  be  severed  before  it  arrived  at  that  period. 
—After  some  further  remarks,  Mr.  Smith  called  Jas. 
Webb,  who  said,  I  am  employed  to  collect  the  small 


tithe  for  Mr.  Coke,  who  is  vicarof  Pencoyd, ;  I  have 

been  in  his  service  for  about  two  years  ;  Sir  Hunger- 
ford  Hoskyns  has  land  in  the  parish  called  Nether- 
town  ;  some  part  of  it  was  under  clover  in  J  uly  last ; 
it  was  Dutch  clover,  and  there  was  some  wild  trefoil 
among  jt ;  this  clover  ripens  in  July,  when  not  spring 
grazed,  and  at  tlie  latter  end  of  July  it  is  fit  for  seed  ; 
at  the  end  of  that  month  I  saw  the  clover  in  question  ; 
I  saw  it  on  the  day  of  the  Tithe  Commutation  Meet- 
ing ;  a  part  of  it  was  then  in  cocks,  and  the  rest  in 
swatlies  ;  it  was  quite  ripe  enough  for  seed  ;  I  ob- 
served it  particularly  ;  it  was  ripe  enough  for  seed 
before  it  was  cut  down  ;  I  took  a  sample,  which  was 
a  fair  specimen  of  the  whole  ;  the  clover  was  out  of 
blossom  ;  it  was  hauled  away  without  any  tithe  being 
set  out ;  there  was  a  difference  in  quality  between 
the  upper  and  lower  part  of  the  field,  but  as  to  the 
ripeness  it  was  about  the  same  ;  it  does  not  happen 
that  clover  fit  for  seed  is  also  fit  for  fodder  ;  this 
clover  was  not  fit  for  fodder,  but  for  seed. — Cross- 
examined  :  there  were  not  two  loads  to  an  acre  ;  the 
quantity  per  acre  was  more  than  a  ton  ;  it  was  worth 
51.  an  acre  for  manure;  none  of  it  was  fit  for  fodder. 
(Sample  produced.)  This  is  something  of  the  same 
sort ;  I  don't  know  that  wild  trefoil  spoils  a  field  for 
clover  seed ;  clover  exposed  to  rain  becomes  of 
a  darker  colour ;  I  do  not  know  that  the  clover 
was  used  for  fodder;  sometimes  clover  intended 
for  seed  is  spring  grazed,  and  sometimes  it  is  not. — 
Rlr.  Greaves  in  reply  said  he  admitted  that  the 
vicar  was  entitled  to  small  tithe  on  clover  when 
used  as  seed  ;  ha  admitted  also  that  proper  time 
for  setting-  it  out  was  when  it  was  mown, — but  he 
contended  that  the  producer  had  a  right  to  convert 
his  crops  to  any  purpose  he  thought  proper.  The 
learned  counsel  quoted  cases  to  show  that  the  tithe- 
owner  cannot  control  the  mode  of  husbandrj%  but 
must  take  his  chance  of  whatever  plan  the  occupier 
may  adopt.  The  farmer  possessed  the  power  of 
making  a  crop  into  clover-hay  or  clover-seed  at  his 
own  pleasure.  Mr.  Greaves  put  the  following  case  : 
• — suppose  he  were  to  shut  up  afield  for  mowing,  but 
from  the  dryness  of  the  season  or  other  causes,  at  the 
hay  harvest  it  was  not  likely  to  prove  a  remunerating 
crop,  therefore  he  turned  his  cattle  in  to  graze  it  off, 
whereby  the  crop  instead  of  being  rectorial  tithes,  in 
case  it  had  been  made  into  hay,  became  vicarial 
tithes  in  respect  of  the  grazing  or  agisting  of  cattle 
upon  it,  thereby  proving  the  right  of  the  occupier  to 
farm  his  land  according  to  the  most  profitable  mode 
of  husbandry,  it  being  a  maxim  of  law,  and  indeed 
of  common  justice,  as  between  the  rector  of  a  parish 
and  a  vicar  of  a  parish,  that  the  party  entitled  to  the 
10th  part  of  the  produce,  s'nall  not  control  the  pro- 
duce of  nine  parts  out  of  ten  in  a]ipropriating  them 
in  the  most  profitable  manner,  provided  the  transac- 
tion as  was  clearly  proved  in  the  present  case,  be 
bond  fide,  and  witliout  fraud  or  collusion  on  the  part 
of  the  producer. — With  respect  to  the  supposed 
hardship  upon  clergymen,  Mr.  Greaves  observed  that 
the  statute  of  Edward  III.  gave  him  treble  damages 
if  the  tithe  were  not  properly  set  out,  and  he  con- 
tended that  it  was  incumbent  upon  his  learned  friend 
in  sujiport  of  his  case  to  have  shown  that  the  clover 
was  thrashed  and  used  as  seed,  because  there  was  no 
clover  in  which  some  seed  might  not  be  found.  The 
learned  counsel  then  called  some  respectable  wit- 
nesses (farmers)  who  proved  that  the  clover  in  ques- 
tion had  been  stacked  and  used  as  fodder.  A  la- 
bourer also  proved  that  it  had  been  harvested  as 
such. — -Mr.  Smith  replied,  after  which  the  Court 
pave  their  unanimous  opinion  that  the  tithes  were 
Rectorial  and  not  Vicarial,  thereby  deciding  in 
favour  of  Sir  H.  Hoskyns,  the  Appellant. 
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THRASHING   MACHINES    EXEMPT 
FROM  TOLL. 

IMPORTANT    TO    FARMERS    AND   TOLL-GATE    KEEPERS, 

Grand  Jury  Room,   Shire  Hall,  Stafford. 

Before  Charles  Clarke,  Esq.,   Chairman,   and 
Richard  Beech,  Esq. 

A  case  of  some  interest  to  the  agricultural  com- 
munity, came  on  for  hearing  before  the  Magistrates 
on  the  4th  ult.,  in  which  James  Brassington,  of 
Beclnall,  labourer,  was  charged  by  Maria,  tlie  wife  of 
Henr3r  Tunicliffe,  toll  collector,  with  having  passed 
through  the  toll-gate  at  Whitgreave,  on  the  23d  of 
Oct.,  with  3  horses  drawing  a  thrashing  macliine, 
and  then  and  there  refusing  to  pay  the  toll  demanded. 

Mr.  Passman  appeared  for  the  defendant,  and  on 
the  hearing  of  the  case,  contended  that  the  allegation 
could  not  be  sustained.  The  thrashing  machine 
belonging  to  Mr.  Tavernor,  and  the  defendant  was 
merely  employed  in  conveying  from  one  point  to 
another,  and  his  refusal  to  pay  toll  for  the  thrashing 
machine  in  question,  was  by  his  master's  directions  ; 
as  he,  Mr.  P.,  was  prepared  to  shew  that  such  re- 
fusal was  perfectly  justifiable.  By  stat.  3,  Geo.  4, 
c.  136,  sect.  30,  it  was  provided  that  exemption 
might  be  claimed  and  taken  in  respect  of  "any  horse, 
beast,  or  other  cattle  or  carriage  employed  in  carry- 
ing or  conveying,  on  the  same  day  any  dung, 
soil,  or  compost,  or  manure  (save  and  except  lime) 
for  improving  lands,  or  any  ploughs,  harrows,  or 
implements  of  husbandry."  "Now  he,  (Mr.  P.)  con- 
tended that  a  thrashing  machine  was  an  implement 
of  husbandry  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute,  and 
therefore  entitled  to  exemption. 

The  Magistrates  entertained  considerable  difficulty 
in  satisfying  their  minds  whether  the  present  case 
came  within  the  general  exemption  clause,  as  cited  by 
Mr.  P.,  and  were  of  opinion  that  as  the  case  was  one 
of  great  importance,  it  was  very  desirable  to  take 
counsel's  opinionuponit.  The  suggestion  was  adopted 
by  Mr.  P.,  and  the  following  case  was  drawn  and 
submitted  to  Mr.  Williams,  of  E.  V.,  the  Inner 
Temple  : — 

CASE. 

A  person  keeps  a  thrashing  machine  which  he  lets 
out  on  hire  to  farmers,  and  when  each  farmer  has 
done  with  it,  it  is  removed  by  the  last  farmer's  team 
to  the  premises  of  the  one  next  using  it,  so  that  it  is 
always  taken  from  place  to  place  by  the  agricultural 
teams  of  the  farmers,  and  not  of  the  owner  of  it.  In 
its  transit  from  one  farmer's  to  another,  toll  was  de- 
manded for  it  at  tlie  turnpike  gate,  but  the  driver 
refused  to  pay  any  toll,  and  told  the  gate  keeper  his 
orders  were  not  to  pay  any  toll,  as  the  machine  was 
an  implement  in  husbandry,  and  was  exempt  from 
toll.  The  gate  keeper  summoned  the  driver  for  re- 
fusing to  pay  the  toll,  under  3d  Geo.  4,  c.  126,  s. 
32,  and  on  the  hearing  before  the  Magistrates,  it 
was  urged  on  the  part  of  the  gate  keeper,  that  the 
machine  was  not  an  implement  in  husbandry  within 
the  meauing  of  the  act,  and  if  it  was,  he  had  gone 
more  than  two  miles  along  the  road,  and  was  let  out 
to  hire,  which  brought  it  within  the  meaning  of  the 
act,  and  subjected  to  pay  toll.  Oa  the  part  of  the 
driver  it  was  urged,  that  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
it  was  an  implement  in  husbandry,  and  consequently 
exempt  from  toll,  under  the  general  exemption  clause 
of  the  act,  namely,  "  or  for  any  horse,  beast,  or  other 
cattle  or  carriage  employed  in  carrying  or  conveying, 
having  been  employed  only  in  carrying  or  conveying, 
on  the  same  day,  any  dung,  soil,  compost,  manure, 
("save  and  except  lime),  for  improving  lands,  or  any 
ploughs,    harrows,    or  implements    in    husbandry. 


unless  laden  with  some  other  thing  not  hereby  ex- 
empted from  toll."  And  as  to  its  having  gone  more 
than  two  miles  along  the  road,  it  was  contended  that 
that  exemption  did  not  extend  to  any  of  the  fore- 
going exemptions  from  toll,  but  merely  such  as  were 
afterwards  stated  in  the  act,  namely,  "or  for  any 
horses  or  other  beasts  employed  in  husbandry,  going 
to  or  returning  from  plough  or  harrow,  or  to  or  from 
pasture,  or  watering  place,  or  going  to  be  or  return- 
ing from  being  shod  or  farried,  such  horses  or  beasts 
not  going  or  returning  on  those  occasions  more  than 
two  miles  on  the  turnpike  road,  on  which  the  ex- 
emption shall  be  claimed."  That  such  clause  was 
disjunctive,  beginning,  "  or"  and  not  conjunctive, 
which  would  of  course  have  been  "  and,"  and  merely 
applied  to  such  horses  and  beasts  going  to  plough, 
harrow,  or  water,  as  therein  particularly  specified, 
and  had  no  reference  to  the  former  part  of  the  sec- 
tion, relative  to  conveying  implements  in  husbandry, 
&c.,  from  place  to  place.  There  was  no  proof  of  hir- 
ing given  before  the  Magistrates. 

Your  opinion  is,  therefore,  requested — first, 
whether  a  thrashing  machine  is  an  implement  in 
husbandry  within  the  meaning  of  the  act  ;  secondly, 
whether  it  comes  within  the  clause  o(  the  section  of 
exemption  from  toll  by  travelling  more  than  two 
miles  along  the  road  ;  and  thirdly,  whether  if  it  had 
been  proved  to  be  let  on  hire,  if  that  would  have 
made  it  liable  to  toll,  being  an  implement  in  hus- 
bandry. 

OPINION. 

This  is  a  question,  as  it  appears  to  me,  on  which 
conflicting  opinions  must  be  expected.  My  own, 
though  not  at  all  confidently  entertained  is,  that  a 
thrashing  machine  is  an  implement  of  husbandry 
within  the  words  of  the  act,  it  is  so,  as  it  strikes  me, 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word.  I  can  find  nothing 
either  in  the  language  or  the  principle  of  the  ac- 
companying enactments,  to  exclude  such  a  sense  in 
construing  the  exemption,  which,  being  in  favour  of 
agriculture,  must  be  regarded  liberally. 

I  am  clearly  of  opinion  that  the  excepting  proviso, 
as  to  the  two  miles,  is  confined  exclusively  to  the 
occasions  immediately  preceding. 

I  think  the  letting  on  hire  does  not  at  all  affect 
the  case.  (Signed) 

EDWARD  VAUGHAN  WILLIAMS. 

Inner  Temple  Lane,  Nov.  17,  1837. 

The  Magistrates  adopted  Mr.  Williams's  opinion 
and  dismissed  the  information,  but  did  not  allow 
costs. 


Potato  Brandy.— M.  Krauss,  of  Dusseldorf, 
has  lately  given  his  attention  to  the  deleterious  effects 
of  the  spirit  extracted  from  potatoes,  and  which  is  in 
general  use  in  the  north  of  Europe,  both  as  a  liquor 
among  the  lower  classes,  and  as  the  basis  of  a  finer 
class  of  cordials,  and  some  medicines.  Several  physi- 
cians have  already  pointed  out  its  deleterious  effects, 
hut  as  the  researches  of  chemists  could  not  find  any  in- 
jurious principles  in  the  rectified  spirit,  no  attention 
was  paid  to  this  opinion.  M.  Krauss  imagines  that  he 
has  found  out  the  difference  between  spirits  of  wine 
and  spirits  of  potatoes,  but  he  deems  it  much  more  im- 
portant first  to  show  the  extraneous  matters  intro- 
duced into  the  latter,  and  to  this  he  at  present  confines 
himself;  he  says  that  not  only  is  the  rectification  of  the 
spirit  but  too  often  carelessly  conducted,  but  the  spirit 
itself  is  made  from  potatoes  which  are  either  rotten,  or 
•which  have  begun  to  germinate.  Its  effects  upon  the 
human  frame  he  describes  as  most  dreadful ;  producing 
delirium  tremens,  idiotcy,  &c. ;  and  as,  from  its  cheap- 
ness, it  is  immoderately  used,  most  of  the  crimes  com- 
mitted in  Sweden  and  Rhenish  Prussia,  are  due  to  the 
abuse  and  nature  of  this  hr&ndy.—Athenceum. 
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BRITISH  AGRICULTURE. 

The  following  information  respecting  British  agri- 
culture, is  collected  from  an  interesting  and  useful 
work  on  the  Social  and  Economical  Relations  of  the 
Kingdom,  by  G.  R.  Porter,  Esq. 

The  increase  of  the  population*  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  would  be  sufficient  to  contradict  the  idea 
of  any  inadequacy  in  the  quantity  of  food,  if  the  ob- 
servation and  experience  of  every  one  did  not  enable 
him  otherwise  to  disprove  such  a  position  ;  and  as 
it  is  equally  impossible  to  believe  that  the  increasing- 
wants  of  the  people  have  been  met  by  supplies  from 
without,  the  conviction  is  irresistibly  forced  upon 
us,  that  a  most  important  extension  of  agriculture 
must  Iiave  taken  place  within  the  kingdom.  It  is 
not  necessary  for  us,  however,  to  rest  satisfied  upon 
this  point  witli  reasonings  and  calculations,  however 
convincing,  since  we  are  enabled  to  ascertain  with 
precision,  from  custom-house  returns,  tlie  entire 
qu-.intity  of  grain  that  has  been  imported  into  the 
kingdom  for  each  one  of  a  long  series  of  j'ears.  It 
is  equally  unnecessary  to  load  these  pages  with  num- 
bers and  lengthened  tables  of  figures,  in  order  to 
make  good  the  position  that  has  been  here  advancad. 
The  following  short  staten^ent  of  the  quantity  of  wheat 
that  has  been  imported  in  each  year  of  the  present 
century  will  suffice  to  show  how  insignificant,  when 
compared  with  the  wants  of  the  community,  have 
been  the  supplies  which  we  have  drawn  from  foreign 
countries : — 


Quarters. 

Quarters. 

1801  . 

.   1,396,359 

1821  . 

2 

1802  . 

498,359 

1822  . 

1803  . 

297,145 

1823  . 

12,137 

1804  . 

398,067 

1824  . 

15,777 

1805  . 

842,879 

1825  . 

525,231 

1806  . 

280,776 

1826  . 

315,892 

1807  . 

379,833 

1827  . 

572,733 

t  1808 

182B  . 

842,050 

1809  . 

424,709 

1829  . 

1,364,220 

1810  . 

.   1,491,3*1 

1830  , 

1,701,885 

6,009,468 

5,349,927 

Annual  average    600,946 


1811 
1812 
1813 
1814 
1815 
1816 
1817 
1818 
1819 
1820 


238,366 
244,385 
425,559 
681,333 

225,263 
1,020,949 
1,593,518 

122,133 

34,274 


Annual  average    534,992 


1831  . 

1,491,631 

1832  . 

325,435 

1833  . 

82,346 

1834  . 

64,653 

1835  . 

28,483 

1,992,548 
Annual  average    398,509 


4,585,780 
Annual  average    458,578 

It  appears  from  this  statement,  that  in  the  ten 
years  from  1801  to  1810,  the  average  annual  import 
of  wheat   into   the   kingdom    amounted  to  600,946 

*  During  the  thirty  years  that  intervened  between 
the  census  of  1801  and  that  of  1831,  that  increase 
amounted  to  7,968,000  souls,  and  in  lB36  must  have 
reached  about  nine  millions  and  a  half — a  number 
equal  to  the  entiie  population  of  England  (exclusive 
of  Wales)  in  1811. 

t  The  exports  of  wheat  in  this  year  exceeded  the 
quantity  imported. 


quarters  :  and  as  the  mean  number  of  the  population 
during  that  period  was  17,442,911  souls,  this  quan- 
tity would  afford  a  very  small  fraction  above  a  peck 
for  the  annual  consumption  of  each  person.  The 
average  importation  in  the  ten  years  between  1811 
and  1820  was  458,578  quarters;  and  as  the  mean 
number  of  the  population  had  in  that  period  ad- 
vanced to  19,870,589,  that  number  of  quarters  would 
afford  each  person  not  quite  one  gallon  and  a  half 
towards  the  year's  consumption.  In  the  third  pe- 
riod, between  1821  and  1830,  the  average  annual 
importation  advanced  to  534,992  quarters,  but  the 
population  had  advanced  in  an  equal  proportion,  so 
tijat  the  annual  share  of  each  person  in  the  foreign 
supply  was  still  rather  below  the  quantity  (one  gal- 
lon and  a  half)  last  stated.  The  average  amount  of 
importation  in  the  five  years  from  1831  to  1835  has 
been  somewhat  less — 389,509  quaiters;  and  if  we 
estimate  the  progressive  increase  of  population  at 
the  rate  of  one  and  a  half  per  cent,  per  annum,  which 
experience  has  shown  to  be  the  actual  rate  of  in- 
crease, the  mean  number  of  consumers  in  this  period 
has  been  25,218,221  ;  so  that  if  the  importations  had 
been  fairly  divided  among  them,  each  would  annually 
have  received  just  one  gallon  of  wheat.  In  each  of 
the  three  periods  of  ten  years  into  which  our  state- 
ment has  been  divided,  there  have  been  two  years  ©f 
large  importation  arising  from  deficient  harvests; 
and  in  the  last  period  of  four  years,  the  year  1831 
was  of  this  character.  If  those  years  were  excluded 
from  the  calculation,  the  average  importations  would 
of  course  be  materially  lessened.  Taking  the  last 
four  years,  the  average  has  been  only  125,229  quar- 
ters, or  less  than  three  pints  per  head  for  each  one 
of  the  people  ;  and  if  the  calculation  is  limited  to  the 
years  1833,  1834,  and  1835,  the  average  importation 
of  58,494  (]uarters  brought  from  foreign  countries 
and  our  colonies,  would  aflbrd  just  one  pint  and  one- 
fifth,  equal  to  about  15  ounces  of  fine  flour,  during 
the  year  to  each  consumer. 

While  the  total  number  of  families  in  Great 
Britain  has  increased  between  1811  and  1831,  from. 
2,544,215  to  3,414,175,  or  at  the  rate  of  34  percent., 
the  number  of  families  employed  in  agriculture 
has  increased  only  from  895,998  to  961,134,  or  at 
the  rate  of  7^  per  cent.  The  increased  production 
which  is  thus  seen  to  have  been  brought  about  by  a 
comparatively  small  addition  of  labour,  has  in  a  great 
degree  resulted  from  the  employment  of  capital  in 
improving  the  soil,  in  draining  and  manuring,  in 
throwing  down  a  great  part  of  the  fences  with  which 
our  forefathers  were  accustomed  to  divide  their 
farms  into  small  patches,  by  the  use  of  improved 
implements  of  husbandry,  and,  above  all,  thiough 
the  employment  of  a  better  system  of  cropping  bjr 
rotation.  Nor  should  we  omit  to  notice,  among  the 
most  effective  causes  of  this  improved  condition  of 
agriculture,  the  help  that  has  been  borrowed  from 
men  of  science.  In  particular  the  researches  of 
Davy,  undertaken  at  the  instance  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  about  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, may  be  mentioned  as  having  produced  the 
happiest  results,  by  showing  the  various  resources 
we  can  command,  through  the  application  of  chemi- 
cal knowledge,  for  remedying  the  defects  and  im- 
proving the  natural  capabilities  of  different  soils.  It 
may  be  added,  that  the  great  agricultural  improve- 
ments which  have  taken  place  since  the  peace,  and 
which  are  still  in  progress,  while  they  negative  the 
notion  of  an  uninterrupted  series  of  losses  on  the 
part  of  cultivators,  are,  in  some  degree,  the  conse- 
quence of  the  stimulus  to  exertion  supplied  by  low 
prices.  Had  prices  continued  high,  the  farmers 
would  perhaps  have  gone  on  in  their  old  course  ;  but 
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with  Sid  considerable  a  fall  as  they  have  experienced 
in  the  value  of  their  produce,  such  a  course  vfould 
have  been  attended  with  certain  ruin,  and  in  this  way 
the  improvements  they  have  made  may  be  said  to 
have  been  forced  upon  them. 

The   following  table  of  the  number    of  inclosure 
bills  passed  by  Parliament,  of  the  annual  excess  of 


exports  or  imports,  and  of  the  average  prices  of 
wheat  in  England,  will  give  a  tolerably  correct  idea 
of  the  progress  of  agriculture  in  that  part  of  the 
kingdom,  during  each  of  the  75  years  between  1760 
and  1835.  For  the  convenience  of  examination,  this 
table  is  divided  into  eight  periods  ;  seven  consisting 
each  of  ten  years,  and  the  last  of  six  years  : — 


Years, 

umber  of 
Inclosure 
B  ills. 

Excess  of 

Export 

over 

Import. 

Excess  of 

Import 

over 

Export. 

v,  price  of 
Wheat   in 
England. 

Years. 

umber    of 
Inclosure 
Bills. 

Excess  of 

Export 

over 

Import. 

Excess  of 
Import 

over 
Expor  t. 

V.  Price  of 
Wheat    in 
England. 

S; 

< 

Z 

<; 

Quarters  of 

Quarters  of 

Av.  Price 

Quarters  of 

Quarters  of 

Av.  Price 

Wheat 

Wheat 

from 

Wheat 

Wheat 

from 

and  Meal. 

and  Meal. 

London 

Gazette. 

s.  d. 

36     6 

and  Meal. 

and  Meal. 

London 
Gazette. 
s.  d. 
110  3 

1760  .. 

24 

393,611 

1800  .. 

63 

.. 

1,242,507 

1761  .. 

21 

441,956 

30  3 

1801  .. 

80 

1,596,359 

115  11 

1762  .. 

39 

295,329 

39  0 

1802  .. 

122 

498,359 

67     9 

1763  .. 

31 

429,466 

40  9 

1803  .. 

96 

297,145 

57  1 

1764  .. 

66 

396,856 

46  9 

1804  .. 

104 

398,067 

60  5 

1765  .. 

60 

62,579 

52  0 

1805  .. 

52 

842,879 

87  1 

1766  .. 

49 

153,919 

43  1 

1806  ., 

71 

280,776 

76  9 

1767  .. 

35 

492,834 

64  6 

1807  .. 

76 

379,833 

73  1 

1768  ,. 

leo 

341,835 

60  6 

1808  .. 

91 

13,116 

78  11 

1769  .. 

1770  .. 

45,514 

45  8 

1809  .. 

1810  .. 

92 

424,709 

94  5 

385 

1,384,561 

45  10 

8 

5,747,518 

82  2 

63 

75,415 

41  4 

122 

1,491,341 

103  3 

1771  .. 

67 

7,579 

47  2 

1811  .. 

107 

238,366 

92  5 

1772  .. 

70 

18,515 

50  8 

1812  .. 

133 

244,385 

122  8 

1773  .. 

65 

49,220 

51  0 

1813  .. 

119 

425,559 

106  6 

1774  .. 

62 

273,221 

52  8 

1814  .. 

120 

681,333 

72  1 

1775  .. 

42 

469,951 

48  4 

1815  .. 

81 

63  8 

1776  .. 

58 

190,086 

38  2 

1816  .. 

47 

225,263 

76     2 

1777  .. 

99 

145,637 

45  6 

1817  .. 

34 

1,020,949 

94  0 

1778  .. 

66 

34,676 

,. 

42  0 

1818  .. 

46 

1,593,518 

83  8 

1779  .. 

1780  ., 

68 

217,222 

•• 

33  8 

1819  .. 

1820  .. 

44 

122,133 

72  3 

660 
45 

431,566 

45  0 

853 
40 

6,042,847 

88  8 

220,144 

35  8 

34,274 

65  10 

1781  .. 

25 

56,845 

44  8 

1821  .. 

25 

2 

54  5 

1782  .. 

15 

64,457 

47  10 

1822  .. 

13 

43  3 

1783  .. 

18 

532,240 

52  8 

1823  .. 

9 

12,137 

51  9 

1784  .. 

15 

127,659 

48  10 

1824  .. 

12 

15,777 

62  0 

1785  .. 

23 

21,822 

51  10 

1825  .. 

24 

525,231 

66     6 

1786  .. 

25 

154,003 

38  10 

1826  .. 

20 

315,892 

56   11 

1787  .. 

22 

61,197 

41  2 

1827  .. 

22 

572,733 

56  9 

1788  .. 

34 

65,739 

45  0 

1828  .. 

16 

842,050 

60  5 

1789  .. 

1790  .. 

24 

27,358 

51  2 

45  9 

1829  .. 

1830  .. 

24 

•• 

1,364,220 

66  3 

246 

233,502 

205 

3,682,316 

58  5 

26 

191,665 

53  2 

21 

, , 

1,701,885 

64  3 

1791  .. 

Iss 

398,430 

47  2 

1831  .. 

9 

1.491,631 

66     4 

1792  .. 

277,861 

41  9 

1832  .. 

12 

325,435 

58  8 

1793  .. 

46 

413,529 

47  10 

1833  .. 

15 

82,346 

52  11 

1794  .. 

42 

172,854 

50  8 

1834  .. 

16 

.. 

64,653 

46  2 

1795  .. 

39 

294,954 

72  11 

1835  .. 

4 

28,483 

39  4 

1796 

75 

854,521 
407,242 

76     3 
52  2 

1797  .. 

86 

77 

3,694,433 

54  7 

1798  .. 

52 

336,939 

50  4 

1799  .. 

65 

423,823 

66   11 

55  11 

469 

3,216,096 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  ten  years  from  1760  tity  of  wheat  produced  was  more  than  sufficient  for 
to  1769,  when  the  average  number  of  inhabitants  of  home  use  by  1,384,561  quarters — an  incousidera- 
England  and  Wales  was  6,850,000  souls,  the  quan-     ble  quantity,  and  so  near  to  the  then  wants  of  the 
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people,  that  the  deficient  harvests  of  1767  and  1768 
occasioned  the  importation  of  the  comparatively  large 
quantity  of  834,669  quarters. 

The  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
which  sat  in  1813  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the 
corn  trade,  stated  in  their  report,  that  through  the 
extension  of,  and  improvements  in,  cultivation,  the 
agricultural  produce  of  the  kingdom  had  been  in- 
creased one-fourth  during  the  ten  years  preceding 
the  time  of  their  inquiry. 

With  scarcely  any  exception,  the  revenue  drawn 
in  the  form  of  rent  from  the  owaership  of  the  soil, 
has  been  at  least  doubled  in  every  part  of  Great 
Britain  since  1790.  This  is  not  a  random  assertion 
but,  as  regards  many  counties  of  England,  can  be 
proved  by  the  testimony  of  living  witnesses  ;  while 
in  Scotland  the  fact  is  notorious  to  the  whole  popu- 
lation. In  the  county  of  Essex,  farms  could  be 
pointed  out  which  were  let  just  before  the  war  of 
the  French  Revolution  at  less  than  lOs.  per  acre, 
and  which  rose  rapidly  during  the  progress  of  that 
contest,  until,  in  1812  the  rent  paid  for  them  was 
from  45s.  to  50s,  per  acre.  This  advance  has  not,  it 
is  true,  been  maintained  since  the  return  of  peace  : 
in  1818  the  rent  was  reduced  to  35s.,  and  at  the  pre- 
sent time  is  only  20s.  per  acre,  which,  however,  is 
still  more  than  double  that  which  was  paid  in  1790. 
In  Berkshire  and  Wiltshire  there  are  farms  which 
in  1790  were  let  at  14s.  per  acre,  and  which,  in  1810 
produced  to  the  landlord  a  rent  of  70s.  bemg  a  five- 
fold advance.  These  farms  were  let  in  1820  at  50s., 
and  at  this  time  pay  30s.  per  acre,  being  114  per 
cent,  advance  upon  the  rent  paid  in  1790.  In  Staf- 
fordshire there  are  several  farms  on  one  estate  which 
were  let  in  1790  at  8s.  per  acre,  and  which  having 
in  the  dearest  time  advanced  to  35s.,  havesince  been 
lowered  to  20s.;  an  advance  after  all  of  150  per 
cent,  within  the  half  century.  Tlie  rents  here  men- 
tioned as  being  those  for  which  the  farms  are  now 
let,  are  not  nominal  rents  from  which  abatements  are 
periodically  made  by  the  landlord,  but  are  regularly 
paid,  notwithstanding  the  depressed  prices  at  which 
some  kinds  of  agricultural  produce  have  of  late  been 
sold.  In  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Warwickshire,  the 
same  or  nearly  the  same  rise  has  been  experienced  ; 
and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  it  has  been  gene- 
ral throughout  the  kingdom. 

It  is  not  possible  to  state  the  amount  of  land  which 
has  been  brought  into  cultivation  under  the  inclosure 
acts,  of  which  mention  has  been  made.  In  a  report 
drawn  up  by  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, which  sat  in  1797  to  inquire  into  the  state  of 
waste  lands,  an  estimate  given  of  the  number  of 
acres  which  had  been  comprised  in  the  inclosure 
bills  carried  into  execution  between  1710,  when  the 
first  inclosure  bill  was  passed  in  England,  and  the 
time  of|the  inquiry.  If  the  estimate  of  this  com- 
mittee be  taken  as  the  basis  of  a  further  calculation, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  whole  number  of  acres 
brought  into  cultivation  from  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  George  III.  to  the  end  of  the  year  1834, 
has  been  6,840,540,  viz. : — 

Acres. 

From  1760  to  1769 704,550 

"      1769  to  1779 1,207,800 

"   1780  to  1789 450,180 

"   1790  to  1799 858,270 

"  1800  to  1809 1,550,010 

"   1810  to  1819 1,560,990 

"   1820  to  1829 375,150 

"   1830  to  1834 133,590 

6,840,540 
The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  territorial  sur- 


face of  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  adjacent 
islands  ;  exhibiting  the  quantity  of  statute  acres  of 
cultivated  lands,  of  the  wastes  capable  of  being 
brought  into  a  state  of  cultivation,  and  of  all  other 
kinds  of  surface  unfit  for  the  production  of  grain, 
vegetables,  hay,  or  grasses.  Made  out  in  May, 
1827:  — 


England 
Wales    . , 
Scotland 
Ircdand  . , 
Britisl 


Islands 


1       I 
nds  5 


Unoulti- 
Cultivateti.        vated. 


25632000 
3117000 
5265000 

12125280 

383690 


3454000 

530000 

5950000 

4900000 

166000 


^X''"  5"--"^' 


3256400 
1105000 
8523930 
2416664 

569469 


46522970   15000000   15871463 
-Statistical  Journal. 


32342400 
4752000 
19738930 
19441944 

1119159 


77394433 


West  Kent  Agricultural  Association.— At  a 
meeting'  of  the  Committee  of  this  Society,  held  at  the 
Bull  Inn,  Lewisham,  on  Wednesday,  January  10,  the 
following-  premiums  for  meritorious  conduct  were 
awarded.  £•   ?•  d. 

To  Robt.  Harris,  servant  to  Mr.  Edward  Owen, 
of  Brockley,  in  which  service  he  had  re- 
mained upwards  of  30  years,  for  having- 
broug-ht  up  a  family  of  eight  children  with- 
out parochial  aid.  The  Society's  first  prize  of  3    3    0 

To  Robt'i-t  Berry,  servant  to  Mr.  W.  C.  Selby, 
in  whose  service  he  had  remained  14  years, 
for  having-  broug-ht  up  a  family  of  five  chil- 
dren without  parocliial  aid.  A  premium  of. .  2    2    0 

To  Richard  Elliott,  servant  to  Mr,  Richard 
Tyler,  for  a  service  of  upwards  of  25  years, 

and  for  general  good  conduct 2    2    0 

There   being  no  claims  for  the  prizes  offered  by  the 

Society  in  the  class  for  shepherds,  no  premiums  were 

awarded. 
In  consequence  of  there  not  having-  been  a  sufficient 

number  of  ploughs  to  compete  at  the   last  Ploughing 

INIatch,   according  to  the  rules  of  the  Society,  for  the 

premiums  offered   in   the   class  for  farmer's  sons,  the 

Committee  awarded  the  following-  gratuities. 

To   Mr.  John   Edgerton,  a  piece  of  plate,  vulue  two 
guineas. 

To  Mr.  Edward  Edgerton,  ditto,  value  one  guinea. 
Gratuities  were  also  given  for  meritorious  conduct, 

To  Richard  Siramonds, steward  to  Capt.  Crosse, 
of  Hayes,  for  length  of  service  and  general 
good   conduct 1     1    0 

To  John  Colburn,iun.,  servant  to  John  Cator, 
Esq.,  for  length  of  service  and  general  good 
conduct 110 

To  John  Hurndell,  servant  to  Mr.  Abraham 
Owen,  of  Lewisham,  for  length  of  service 
and  general  good  conduct 1     1    0 

To  William  Ellis,  servant  to  Robert  Boyd,  Esq., 
as  a  deserving  shepherd 1     1    0 


Smithfield  Show. — Mr.  Davis,  the  celebrated 
Animal  Painter,  of  Chelsea,  has  completed  and  pub- 
lished a  coloured  lithographic  print  of  the  famous 
"Short-horn  Heifer,"  the  property  of  R.  W.  Baker, 
Esq.,  of  Cottesmore,  Rutlandshire,  from  an  original 
picture,  painted  expressly  for  that  gentleman.  This 
remarkable  animal  won  the  Gold  and  Silver  Medals 
and  15  sovereigns  at  the  last  Smithfield  Annual  Show, 
besides  other  prizes  at  provincial  exhibitions.  The  price 
of  this  print  is  15s.,  and  may  be  had  of  Mr.  Davis,  at 
Chelsea,  or  at  the  Mark  Lane  Express  Office,  19,  Old 
Boswell-covu-t,  Strand. 
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CATTLE  TRADE    IN  FRANCE. 

Previous  to  1816  there  existed  perfect  freedom  for 
tbe  importation  of  cattle  into  France ;  but  at  that 
period,  the  wants  of  tbe  public  treasury  were  so 
severely  felt,  that  every  expedient  was  hit  on  for 
supplying  them ;  and  a  law,  passed  in  April,  1816, 
imposed  a  duty  of  3  fr?ncs  per  head  on  cattle.  In 
182'i  this  duty  was  increased  to  50  fiancs,  in  order 
to  protect  French  agriculture.  Ten  years  afterwards 
a  bill  was  introduced  by  the  government  reducing 
tbe  duty  one-half;  but  tbe  committee  to  which  the 
bill  was  referred  reported  in  favour  of  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  duty  of  50  francs.  In  1834  a  new  bill 
was  brought  in,  by  which  it  was  proposed  to  place 
the  duty  on  the  weight  at  tbe  rate  of  7  centimes  per 
kilogramme,  with  a  proviso  that  the  new  impost 
should  not  exceed  per  head  four-fifths  of  the  former 
duty,  or  40  francs.  On  the  29tb  of  April  in  the 
same  year  the  committee,  in  their  report  upon  tbe  bill 
adopted  the  principle  but,  required  that  the  tax 
should  be  raised  to  9  centimes  the  killogramme ;  and 
the  session  came  to  a  termination  before  the  question 
was  decided,  Tbe  law  consequently  remained  in  its 
previous  state ;  and  it  has  had  the  effect  not  only  of 
decreasing  importation  (the  object  desired  for  the 
protection  of  French  agriculture. )but  of  diminishing 
the  internal  conusumption  of  the  country. 

It  appears  by  returns  from  tbe  department  of  the 
French  customs,  that  the  importation  of  cattle 
into  France  considerabl)^  diminished  after  tbe  impo- 
sition of  tbe  high  duty  of  50  francs  per  head  in  1822. 
In  tbe  year  1821  the  amount  of  importation  was  as 
follows  :  — 

Bulls  and  Oxen.  Cows.  Sheep. 

27,137  23,146  246,456. 

While  in  1836  it  was:  — 
8,347  11,621,  144,282. 

Thus  it  seems  that  in  that  space  of  time,  the  im- 
portation diminished  more  than  two-thirds  in  oxen, 
and  about  one-half  in  the  other  two  kinds  of  cattle. 
Moreover,  all  the  present  importation  is  absorbed 
by  the  limitrophic  markets  on  the  frontier  ;  for,  in 
point  of  fact,  tbe  duty,  added  to  tbe  expense  of 
transport,  totally  prevents  foreign  cattlts  from  being- 
brought  to  certain  markets  in  the  interior.  Previous 
to  1826,  out  of  100,000  oxen  annually  consumed  at 
Paris,  4,200  were  foreign  oxen.  In  1836  not  a  single 
foreign  ox  was  consumed  in  that  city.  The  native 
grazier,  consequently,  no  longer  meets  vsnth  any  com- 
petition in  that  market.  On  tbe  other  hand,  the  ex- 
portation of  French  cattle  to  places  abroad,  has  also 
experienced  a  great  diminution ;  though  propor- 
tionally less  than  that  to  which  the  importation  has 
been  subject.  For  insttmce,  taking  the  year  1827  as 
tbe  starting  point,  it  will  be  found  that  the  amount, 
even  then  reduced  in  comparison  with  the  year  1820, 
progressively  diminishes  until  1836,  when  a  sudden 
increase  in  the  exports  was  occasioned  by  an  acci- 
dental cause — viz.,  the  considerable  supply  which 
was  sent  from  tbe  south  of  France  into  Spain.  It 
appears  then  that  less  foreign  cattle  has  been  intro- 
duced into  France,  and  less  French  cattle  sent  to 
other  countries  ;  and  this  branch  of  trade,  which  like 
every  other,  ought  to  have  become  enlarged  during 
the  last  twenty  years,  has,  on  the  contrary  sufi'ereu 
serious  depression. 

It  will  readily  be  believed  that  the  diminution  of 
the  exports  must  have  been,  to  a  certain  extent, 
compensated  for  by  a  corresponding  diminution  of  the 
imports.  Nevertheless,  tbe  importation  has  expe- 
rienced a  greater  reduction  than  the  exportation. 
Indeed  the  difJerence  is  very  considerable.  How 
then  has  this  difference  been  supplied  1     By  the  in- 


ternal production  of  the  country  (say  the  defenders 
of  the  existing  system),  which  under  that  system, 
has  lai-gely  augmented.  At  first  sight,  this  state- 
ment is  plausible  enough  ,•  but  it  is  founded  on  no 
data,  and  is  contradicted  by  very  important  evi- 
dence. Official  documents,  published  under  the 
authority  of  tbe  Department  of  Commerce,  show  that 
358  towns,  containing  altogether  a  population  of 
3,922,338,  consumed  198,885,650  kilogrammes  of 
meat  in  1816,  being  a  consumption  of  50  kilogrammes 
71  per  individual.  In  1833,  376  towns,  tbe  total 
population  of  which  amounted  to  4,803,416,  con- 
sumed, 242,331,830  kilogrammes  of  meat ;  being  at 
the  rate  of  50  kilogrammes  41  per  individual.  Con- 
sequently the  consumption  in  the  town  has  dimi- 
nished since  the  period  when  a  duty  was  first  im- 
posed on  foreign  cattle,  by  3-lOths  of  a  kilogramme 
per  individual.  This  diminution  of  consumption  is 
particularly  observable  in  tbe  large  towns,  such  as 
Paris,  Lyons,  &c.  Ihe  evil  consequences  of  such  a 
state  of  things,  in  a  hygienic  point  of  view,  need  not 
ba  dwelt  on. 

Consumption  having  then  become  decreased,  it 
may  be  conjectured  that  production  has  probably  re- 
mained stationary  ;  and  this  supposition  is  confirmed 
by  tbe  rise  which  has  taken  place  in  the  price  of 
meat,  Tbe  average  price  of  beef  per  kilogramme, 
which  in  1816  was  80c.,  was  in  1834,  84c., ;  the 
prices  of  cows'  flesh  has  risen  in  the  same  period, 
from  68c.  to  70c.;  the  price  of  veal,  from  86c.  to 
90.  c;  and  the  price  of  mutton,  from  84c.  to  88c. 

The  present  system  has  bad  the  effect  of  raising 
the  price  and  diminishing  the  consumption,  and  its 
operation  has  been  severely  felt  by  tbe  working- 
classes,  who  always  suffer  by  the  high  price  of  the 
necessaries  of  life.  It  has  also  withdrawn  from  com- 
merce an  important  object  of  speculation.  The 
question  then  arises,  would  not  a  reduction  of  the 
duty,  by  bringing  agreatei-numberof  foreign  cattle 
into  tbe  French  markets,  and  producing  thereby  a 
reduction  in  the  price  of  meat,  and  a  consequent  in- 
crease in  tbe  consumption,  be  advantageous  to  tbe 
general  interests  of  the  community,  including  the 
agricultural  interest  also?  This  question  has  natu- 
rally awakened  the  attention  ofeconomists  in  France, 
and  at  a  meeting  of  the  Conseils  generaux  de  1' Agri- 
culture, du  Commerce,  et  des  Manufactures,  held  a 
few  days  ago  in  Paris,  a  proposition  made  by  the 
Conseil  d' Agriculture  to  effect  a  change  in  the  present 
system  was  taken  into  consideration.  Tbe  Conseil 
d'Agriculture  proposes  that  tbe  duty  for  oxen  should 
be  11  centimes  per  kilogramme,  in  lieu  of  a  fixed 
duty  of  50  francs  per  bead,  with  a  proviso  that  in 
no  case  shall  the  duty  exceed  50  francs  per  head. 
The  duty  proposed  by  tbe  Conseil  d'Agriculture  to 
be  placed  upon  sheep  is  15  centimes  per  kliogramme. 

It  is  calculated  that  this  rate  of  taxation  will  ope- 
rate in  tbe  following  manner  : — Taking  600  kilo- 
grammes as  the  average  weight  of  the  oxen  which 
com©  into  France  by  Alsace  and  the  north,  the  duty 
would,  consequently,  with  respect  to  the  departments 
lying  in  that  direction,  remain  at  50  francs  per 
head,  or  8  centimes  and  one- third  per  kilogramme. 
At  Besancon  tbe  duty  would  also  continue  at  50 
francs  per  head,  because  there  tbe  average  weight  is 
450  kilogrammes.  But  at  Valenciennes  tbe  duty 
would  not  be  higher  than  48  francs  ;  while  at  Dun- 
kirk it  would  fall  as  low  as  37  francs  40  centimes,  for 
there  tbe  average  weight  is  not  higher  than  340 
kilogrammes.  At  Thionville  the  duty  would  be 
only  35  francs  75  centimes,  for  there  the  average 
weight  is  325  kilogrammes.  Finally,  at  the  Pont  de 
Beauvoisin  the  reduction  would  be  as  much  as  one- 
half  of  the  present  duty,  because  the  oxen  which 
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come  from.  Savoy  do  not  weigh  in  the  average  more 
than  250  kilogrammes.  At  first  sight  it  would  seem 
tliat  a  great  reduction  of  duty  would  thus  take  place 
in  favour  of  the  French  consumer,  but,  in  point  of 
fact,  the  greater  proportion  of  foreign  cattle  enters 
France  by  Alsace  and  the  north  ;  and  in  that  quar- 
ter, it  is  admitted,  the  proposed  alteration  will  not 
effect  any  diminution  in  the  rate  of  duty.  The  new 
plan  is,  therefore,  objected  to  by  all  those  who  think 
that  foreign  competition  would  prove  an  advantageous 
stimulant  to  the  national  agriculture,  and  that  high 
rates  of  protective  duty  are  anything  but  beneficial 
for  those  branches  of  industry  which  they  are  de- 
signed to  foster.  In  proof  of  this  argument,  the  re- 
sult which  attended  the  imposition  of  an  extravagant 
duty  ujion  foreign  wool  was  mentioned  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Conseil  d'Agriculture. 

The  object  for  which  the  high  du)y  was  fixed  was, 
of  course,  to  secure  an  exclusive  market  and  a  high 
price  to  the  home-producer.  But  according  to  the 
accounts  given,  the  effect  produced  was  of  a  totally 
opposite  character  ;  in  point  of  fact  the  price  of 
wool  lowered  to  the  great  consternation  of  the  advo- 
cates of  the  high  duty  ;  and  the  new  tariff  was  accom- 
panied by  this  additional  evil,  that  soon  afterwards 
the  activity  of  the  wool  manufactories  ceased.  The 
present  perfection  of  the  silk  manufactures  at  Lyons 
was  also  instanced,  as  showing  the  benefits  of  com- 
petition. Previous  to  the  revolution,  the  preparation 
of  the  silk  for  manufacture  was  so  imperfect  at 
Lyons,  that  the  silk  goods  manufactured  at  that  city 
wers  greatly  inferior  to  those  of  Piedmont ;  and  a 
heavy  duty  was  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the 
French  silk  manufacturers.  On  the  junction  of 
Piedmont  to  the  French  empire  this  protective  duty 
ceased,  and  the  result  has  been  that,  year  after  year, 
the  Lyonaishave  improved  their  processes  and  their 
productions,  and  at  the  present  moment  their  manu- 
factures are  superior  to  the  werk  of  their  Piedmontese 
rivals, — Statistical  Joarnal. 


THE  DIVISIONS  OF  WOOL. 

The  old  and  apparently  simple  division  of  wool 
was  into  long  and  short,  or,  according  to  the  pur- 
poses to  which  it  was  devoted,  combing  and  clothing 
wool;  but  there  was  considerable  difficulty  in  ar- 
ranging some  fleeces  which  were  of  intermediate 
lengths,  and  convertible  to  either  purpose.  The  al- 
most incredible  improvement  in  machinery  within 
the  last  few  years,  and  the  change  which  had  long 
been  gradually  taking  place  in  certain  wools,  unob- 
served even  by  the  owners  of  the  sheep,  and  stoutly 
denied  by  them  when  it  was  first  exposed  to  public 
Ettention,  and  also  the  revolution  that  has  since  been 
effected  in  the  character  of  other  wools,  and  the  pur- 
poses to  which  they  are  devoted,  have  rendered  this 
division  totally  inapplicable. 

In  the  classification  of  wools,  at  least  of  such  as 
are  of  British  giowth  and  are  consumed  in  British 
manufactures,  the  author  adopts  the  arrangement 
proposed  by  an  intelligent  correspondent  at  Brad- 
ford, whose  name  he  regrets  that  he  is  not  permitted 
to  divulge,  viz,,  long,  middle,  and  short. 

Long  Wool, — The  most  valuable  of  the  long- wool 
fleeces  are  of  British  origia,  A  considerable  quan- 
tity is  produced  in  France  and  Belgium,  but  the  ma- 
nufacturers in  those  countries  acknowledge  the 
superiority  of  the  British  wool.  It  is  to  them  what 
the  foreign  clothing  wools  have  become  to  the  Eng- 


lish  manufacturer.  It  is  indispensable  in  many  of 
their  goods;  and  it  is  that  by  mixture  with  which, 
they  are  enabled  to  use  the  produce  of  their  own 
country.  In  1833,  1,1-24,208  lbs.  of  long  wool  were 
exported  from  England  to  France  ;  and  3,273,4481bs. 
to  Belgium,  *  Long  wool  is  distinguished,  as  its 
name  would  import,  by  the  length  of  its  staple.  The 
average  is  about  eight  inches.  It  has  much  im- 
proved of  late  years  both  in  England  and  in  other 
countries.  Its  staple  has,  without  detriment  to  its 
manufacturing  qualities,  become  shorter  ;  but  it  has 
also  become  finer,  and  truer,  and  sounder.  The  long 
wooUed  sheep  has  been  improved  more  than  any  other 
breed  ;  and  since  the  close  of  Mr.  Bakewell's  valu- 
able life,  who  may  justly  be  considered  as  the  father 
of  the  Leicesters,  the  principal  error  which  he  com- 
mitted has  been  repaired,  and  the  long  wool  has  pro- 
gressively risen  in  value,  at  least  for  combing  pur- 
poses. Some  of  the  breeds  have  staples  of  double 
the  length  that  has  been  mentioned  as  the  average 
one.  Pasture  and  breeding  are  the  principal  agents 
here. 

Probably,  because  the  Leicester  blood  prevails  in, 
or,  at  least,  mingles  with  every  other  long-wooUed 
breed,  there  has  been  rapidly  increasing,  a  great  si- 
milarity in  the  appearance  and  quality  of  this  fleece 
in  every  district.  The  short-wooUed  fleeces  are,  to 
a  very  considerable  degree,  unlike  in  fineness,  elas- 
ticity, and  in  felting  property  ;  the  sheep  themselves 
are  still  more  unlike  ;  but  :he  long  wools  are  losing 
their  distinctive  points — the  Lincoln  has  not  all  of 
his  former  gaunt  carcase,  and  coarse  and  entangled 
wool ;  the  Romney  Marsh  has  got  rid  of  a  little  of 
the  roughness  of  his  form,  and  the  length  of  his  leg, 
while  his  wool,  possibly  a  little  thinner,  has  become 
truer  and  finer  ;  the  Teeswater  has,  in  a  manner  dis- 
appeared ;  the  Cotswold  and  the  Bampton  have  be- 
come varieties  of  the  Leicester  :  in  fact,  all  the  long 
woolled  sheep  both  in  appearance  and  in  fleece,  are 
becoming  of  one  family;  and  rarely,  except  from  cul- 
pable neglect  in  the  breeder,  the  fleece  has  not  been 
injuriously  weakened,  or  too  much  shortened,  for  the 
most  valuable  purposes  to  which  it  is  devoted. 

In  addition  to  its  length,  this  wool  is  characterized 
by  its  strength,  its  transparency,  its  comparative 
stoutness,  and  the  little  degree  in  which  it  possesses 
the  felting  quality. 

Since  the  extension  of  the  process  of  combing  to 
wools  of  a  shorter  staple,  the  application  of  this 
wool  to  manufacturing  purposes  has  undergone  con- 
siderable change.  In  some  respects  the  range  of  its 
use  has  been  limited  ;  but  its  demand  has,  on  the 
whole,  increased,  and  its  value  is  more  highly  ap- 
preciated. There  are  certain  and  important  branches 
of  the  woollen  manufacture  in  which  it  can  never  be 
superseded,  and  connected  with  which  it  will  be  con- 
sidered to  be  the  staple  produce  of  Great  Britain. 

"  If  any  wool,  peculiar  to  our  isle, 
Is  given  by  nature,  'tis  the  comber's  lock  ; 
The  soft,  the  snow-white,  and  the  long-grown  flake  f." 

This  long  wool  is  classed  under  two  divisions, 
distinguished  both  by  the  length  and  the  fineness  of 
the  fibre.  The  first,  the  long  combing  wool,  is  used 
for  the  manufacture  of  hard  yarn,  and  the  worsted 
goods  for  which  that  thread  is  adapted,  and  requires 
the  staple  to  be  long,  firm,  and  little  disposed  to  felt. 
The  short  combing  wool,  has,  as  its  name  implies,  a 
shorter  staple,  and  is  finer,  and  more  felty.     The  felt 

*    MacCulloch's   Dictionary   of    Commerce,    Arti 
"  Wool." 
f  Dyer's  Fleece,  book  ii. 
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is  also  closer,  and  softer,  and  is  chiefly  used  for 
hosiery  goods.  The  middle  wools  are  now  usurping 
the  place  of  the  short-combing- ones,  and  the  short- 
combing',  approaches  nearer  to  the  quality  and  pur- 
poses of  the  long-combing  wool. 

JMiDDi.E  Wool — The  middle  wool  is  almost  a  new 
article,  but  it  is  rapidly  increasing  in  quantity  and 
value.  It  will  never  supersede,  but  it  will  only 
stand  next  in  estimation  to  the  native  British  long 
fleece.  It  is  yielded  by  the  half-bred  sheep,  a  race 
that  icill  become  more  numerous  every  year,  being  a 
cross  of  the  Leicester  ram  with  the  South-down,  or 
the  Norfolk,  or  some  other  short-woolled  ewe :  re- 
taining the  fattening  property  and  the  early  manirit}^ 
of  the  Leicester,  or  of  both;  and  the  wool  deriving- 
length  and  toughness  of  fibre  from  the  one,  and  fine- 
ness and  feltiness  from  the  other. 

Norfolk  and  Suffolk  are  t-aking  the  lead  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  tliis  valuable  breed  ;  but  the  practice  is 
establishing  itself  in  ever}'  part  of  the  kingdom, 
where  the  pasture  and  other  circumstances  will  per- 
mit (he  introduction  of  such  a  breed.  The  average 
length  of  staple  is  about  five  inches.  There  is  no 
description  of  the  finer  stuff  goods  in  which  this 
wool  is  not  most  extensively  and  advantageously 
employed  ;  and  the  noils  (the  portions  which  are 
broken  off  by,  and  left  in  the  comb,  whether  belong- 
ing to  this  description  of  wool  or  to  the  long  wool) 
are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  several  species  of 
cloth  of  no  inferior  quality  or  value. 

Under  the  head  of  middle  wools  must  now  be 
placed  those,  that,  when  there  were  btjt  two  divi- 
sions, were  known  by  the  name  of  short  wools  :  and 
if  we  were  treating  of  British  productions  alone, 
would  slill  retain  the  same  distinctive  appellation. 
They  are  the  f^outh-down,  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Dorset, 
Piyland,  and  Cheviot  wools;  together  with  the  fleece 
of  several  other  breeds,  not  so  numerous,  nor  occu- 
pying so  great  an  extent  of  country.  From  the 
change,  however,  which  hns  insensibly  taken  place 
in  tijem  all, — the  lengthening,  and  the  increased 
thickness  of  the  fibre, — and  more  especially  from  the 
gradual  introduction  of  other  wools  possessing  deli- 
cacy of  fibre,  and  pliability,  and  felting  qualities, 
beyond  what  these  could  boast  of,  and  at  the  same 
time,  being  cheaper  in  the  market  than  the  old  British 
wools  ever  were,  or  could  be,  these  have  gradually 
been  losing  ground  in  the  manufacture  of  the  finer 
cloths,  and  now  ceased  to  be  used  in  the  production 
of  them.  On  the  other  hand,  the  change  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  construction  of  machinery  has 
multiplied  the  purposes  to  which  they  may  be  de- 
voted, and  very  considerably  enhanced  their  value. 
It  may  be  a  little  mortifying  to  the  grower  of  the 
British  short  wool,  to  find  that  neither  the  superior, 
nor  even  the  middle  classes  of  society,  will  conde- 
scend to  wear  the  cloths  produced  from  this  material ; 
but  human  ingenuity  has  not  only  brought  good  out 
of  evil,  but  has  increased  the  advantages  previously 
possessed,  and  has  placed  the  interests  of  the  grower 
and  the  manufacturer  of  wool  on  a  basis  which  no 
changes  in  fashion  or  commerce  can  ever  more  ma- 
terially affect. 

A  few  years  ago  the  grower  of  the  British  short- 
wools  considered  them  as  devoted  to  clothing  pur- 
poses alone.  He  not  only  would  have  thought  them 
disgraced,  if  the  comb  had  been  applied  in  the  pre- 
paration of   them   for  the  loom ;  but,  if  pressed  on 


that  point,  he  would  have  confessed  that  they  would 
not  bear  the  action  of  the  comb.  Now  they  rank 
among  the  combing  wools  :  they  are  prepared  as 
much,  and  in  some  places  more,  by  the  comb,  thaa 
by  the  card.  On  this  account  they  meet  with  a 
readier  sale  ;  and  although,  perhaps,  they  will  never 
more  obtain  an  extravagant  price,  yet  considering 
the  increased  weight  of  each  individual  fleece,  and 
also  the  increased  weight  and  earlier  maturity  of  the 
carcase,  they  will,  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  other 
agricultural  productions,  and  uninfluenced  against  the 
changing  character  of  the  times,  yield  a  fair  remu- 
nerating price. 

The  qualities  of  these  respective  wools  will  be 
hereafter  considered,  The  South-down  sheep  yield 
nearly  seven-tenths  of  the  pure  short  wool  grown  ia 
the  United  Kingdom,  the  Dorsets,  Rylands,  Nor- 
folks,  &c.,  furnishing  the  remaining  three-tenths: 
but  these  proportions  vary  in  different  districts,  and, 
as  has  been  already  intimated,  the  half-bred  sheep  is, 
in  some  parts  of  the  country  rapidly,  and  in  all  of 
them  gradually,  encroaching  on  the  pure  short-woolled 
one — beautiful  aud  valuable  as  the  latter  is. 

The  average  staple  of  the  British  short-woolled, 
or  rather,  now  of  this  description  of  middle-wooUed 
sheep,  is  o\  inches. 

JMr.  Goodman,  of  Leeds,  whose  kindness  the  au- 
thor particularly  acknowledges,  says,  that  "  these 
wools  are  now  employed  in  flannels,  army  and  navy 
cloths,  friezed  coatings.  Petershams,  bear-skin 
and  other  coatings,  heavy  cloths  for  calico-printers 
and  paper-manufacturers,  woollen  csrds,  coarse 
woollens,  blankets.  East  India  army  cloths,  and 
other  woollen  articles,  many  of  them  adapted  to  the 
trade  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  largely  exported 
to  North  and  South  America,  the  East  and  West  In- 
dies, Germany,  and  other  places ;  besides  for  the 
same  purposes,  being  partially  used  in  cassinets, 
baises,  bookings,  long  ells,  carpets,  druggets,  &c." 
Let  the  most  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  old  short 
wools  read  this  list,  and  say  whether  he  has  any  rea- 
son to  regret  or  to  be  ashamed  of  the  change  that  has 
taken  place. 

Short  Wool. — From  this  division  every  wool  of 
British  production,  save  the  Anglo-merino,  may  be 
considered  as  now  excluded.  It  consists  chiefly  of 
a  rapidly  increasing  importation  from  our  colonies 
of  New  Holland  and  Van  Diemen's  Land,  a  smaller 
quantity  from  Russia,  a  decreasing  one  from  Spain 
and  -an  amount  very  great,  but  now  seeming  to  be 
stationary,  from  Germany.  A  Table  to  explain  these 
importations,  will  be  found  in  the  next  page. 

These  wools  are  employed  unmixed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  the  finest  cloths,  and  combined  with  a 
small  proportion  of  British  wool,  in  others  of  some 
inferior  value.  The  properties  of  the  two  kinds  of 
wool  will  be  slightly  noticed  when  the  history  and 
present  state  of  the  manufacture  of  wool  in  Great 
Britain  come  under  notice.  The  average  length  of 
Staple  is  about  two  and  a  half  inches. 

Even  these  wools  may  now  be  submitted  to  the 
action  of  the  comb.  There  may  be  fibres  only  one 
inch  in  length,  but  if  there  are  others  from  two  and  a 
half  to  three  inches,  so  that  the  average  of  the  staple 
shall  be  two  inches,  then  a  thread  sufficiently  tena- 
cious may,  from  the  improved  state  of  machinery,  be 
spun,  and  many  delicate  and  beautiful  fabrics,  un- 
known a  few  years  ago,  readily  woven. 
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BANK  OF  ENGLAND. 

The  importance  that  is  necessarily  attached  to  the 
soundness  of  the  principle  that  governs  the  decision  of 
the  Court  of  Directors  in  the  munag-ement  of  their  issues 
and  the  good  or  ill  effects  that  must  result  to  commerce 
in  proportion  as  tliat  principle  is  maintained  or  departed 
from,  induces  us  to  give  extracts  from  the  pamphlet  of 
Mt.  Loyd  on  the  "  State  of  the  Currency."  The  rank 
Mr.  Loyd  holds  as  an  able  writer,  and  the  advantages 
he  possesses  from  his  position  in  the  commercial  world, 
give  an  authority  to  his  opinions  that  few  can  command. 

We  shall  commence  our  extracts  with  the  table  he  has 
given  and  to  which  frequent  reference  is  made  in  the 
course  of  his  argument. 

BANK  OF  ENGLAND. 


1836. 
June  28 
July  26 
Aug.  23 
Sept.  20 
Oct.  18 
Nov.  15 
Dec.  13 

1837. 
Jan.  10 
Feb.  7 
Mar.  7 
April  4 
May  2 
May  30 
June  27 
July  25 
Aug.  22 
Sept.  19 
Oct.  17 
Nov.  14 
Dec.  14 


Circulation     Deposit.      Bullion.    Securities 


£ 

17,899,000 
17,940,000 
18,061,000 
8,147,000 
17,936,000 
17,543,000 
17,361,000 

17,122,000 
17,868,000 
18,178,000 
18,432,000 
18,480,000 
18,419,000 
18,202,000 
18,261,000 
18,462,000 
18,814,000 
18,716,000 
18,344,000 
17,998,000 


£ 
13,810,00C 
14,495,000 
14,796,000 
14,118,000 
13,324,000 
12,682,000 
13,330,000 

14,354,000 
14,230,000 
13,260,000 
11,192,000 
10,472,000 
10,422,000 
10,424,000 
10,672,000 
11,005,000 
11,093,000 
10,501,000 
10,242,000 
10,195,000 


£ 
7,362,000 
6,926,000 
6,325,000 
5,719,000 
5,257,000: 
4,933,0001 
4,545,000: 
I 
4,287,000, 
4,032,000! 
4,048,000! 
4,071,000 
4,190,000; 
4,423,0001 
4,750,000^ 
5,226,000 
5,754,000 
6,303,000 
6,856,000 
7,432,000 
8,172,000 


£ 
27,153,000 
28,315,000 
29,345,000 
29,406,000 
28,845,000 
28,134,000 
28,971,000 

30,365,000 
31,085,000 
30,579,600 
28,843,000 
28,017,000 
27,572,000 
26,932,000 
26,727,000 
26,717,000 
26,605,000 
25,316,000 
23,985,000 
22,727,000 


Upon  casting  the  eye  over  this  table  there  are  two 
considerations  which  cannot  fail  to  arrest  our  attention. 
1.  The  principle  upon  which  the  Bank  proposed  to 
guide  its  proceedings  in  the  management  of  the  cur- 
rency was  that  of  keeping  the  amount  of  its  securities 
fixed ;  and  the  present  periodical  publication  of  its  ac- 
counts in  the  Gazette  was  adopted  principally  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  the  public  to  understand  its  proceed- 
ings, and  to  satisfy  themselves  that  they  are  conducted 
in  obedience  to  the  rules  laid  down.  By  these  accounts, 
however,  it  appears  that  the  securities,  instead  of  being 
kept  at  a  fixed  amount,  have  fluctuated  to  a  very  great 
extent.  Either,  then,  the  Bank  has  failed  to  adhere  to 
its  own  rule,  or  the  accounts  as  published  are  wholly 
insufficient  to  afford  the  public  a  just  view  of  its  action. 
The  apparent  fluctuation  in  the  amount  of  securities 
during  the  year  1836  was  explained  by  a  reference  to 
some  peculiar  and  unusual  transactions,  which,  it  was 
contended  ought  to  be  struck  out  of  the  account,  and 
this  being  done,  the  amount  of  securities,  it  was  said, 
would  approach  to  steadiness.  Is  any  simdar  explana- 
tion to  be  afforded  of  the  present  remarkable  diminution 
in  the  amount  of  the  securities  1  If  so,  of  what  value  is 
the  published  column  of  the  securities  for  the  informa- 
tion or  satisfaction  of  the  public  ?  If  not,  the  rule  laid 
down  by  the  Bank  for  its  own  guidance,  is  obviously 
abandoned. 

Which  of  these  suppositions  is  the  correct  one  can  be 
decided  positively  by  those  only  who  have  means  of  ac- 
cess to  other  accounts  of  the  bank  than  those  which  are  sub- 
mitted to  the  public.  But  there  are  groundsupon  which, 
though  it  may  be  presumptuous  to  decide,  we  may  still 
surmise  with  some  confidence  that  the  fluctuation  in 
question  is  not  altogether  the  effect  of  a  peculiar  and  dis- 
tinct transaction,  but  that  it  arises  out  of  the  ordinary 
action  of  the  Bank  upon  the  currency. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  increase 
ia  the  anaount  of  securities  took  place  concomitantly 


with  an  equally  remarkable  diminution  of  tlie  amount 
of  bullion,  and  during  a  period  when  commercial  pres- 
sure and  embarrassment  was  g'radually  approaching 
after  a  state  of  high  commercial  excitement ;  and  that 
the  amount  of  securities  was  at  the  maximum  at  the  very 
moment  when  the  amount  of  bullion  was  at  the  mini- 
mum. (See  thetable  for  the  year  1836.)  On  the  other 
hand,  we  find  the  securities  regularly  diminishing  as  the 
bullion  as  regularly  increases  until  we  come  to  the  con- 
verse of  the  former  state,  and  find  the  highest  amount  of 
bulHon  and  lowe  lamount  of  securities  coincident  in 
point  of  time.  This  latter  process,  too,  has  been  going 
on  principally  during  the  gradual  removal  of  commer- 
cial pressure  and  the  return  to  quiescence. 

In  the  second  place,  we  see,  by  the  table,  that  the  di- 
minution of  securities  during  1837,  though  rapid  and 
large,  has  been  regular  and  equable  in  its  progress,  thus 
exhibiting  the  strongest  presumptive  evidence  that  it  is 
an  eflFect  proceeding  from  some  cause  which  has  been 
in  continuous  and  uninterrupted  action. 

And  in  the  third  place,  we  know  that  an  important 
portion  of  the  securities  held  by  the  Bank  during  the 
year  1836  consisted  of  those  which  she  received  in  her 
various  efforts  to  support  public  credit — such  as  in- 
creased extent  of  discounts,  aid  rendered  to  concerns 
tottering  under  the  pressure  of  overgrown  transactions, 
and  means  provided  to  enable  others  actually  in  a  state 
of  suspension  to  discharg-e  at  once  their  debts  to  the 
public.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  doubt  that  during  the 
year  1837  the  advances  of  the  Bank  of  this  nature  have 
been  in  a  course  of  repayment,  and  must  at  this  mo- 
ment be  very  much  less  than  they  were  twelve  months 
since. 

These  considerations  would  lead  us  to  conclude,  with- 
out much  hesitation,  that  the  great  diminution  in  the 
amount  of  securities  held  by  the  Bank  is  the  inevitable 
result  of  her  banking  operations  during  the  period  of 
tranquillity  which  succeeds  a  commercial  convulsion. 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  long-er  on  this  branch 
of  the  subject.  Steadiness  in  the  amount  of  the  securi- 
ties has  been  held  out  as  a  guiding  principle  with  the 
Bank.  "  The  Bank  holds  a  fixed  amount  of  securities, 
notwithstanding  the  altered  amount  of  deposits,  except 
in  particular  and  extraordinary  circumstances,"  (Pal- 
mer's Reply,  page  7,)  and  it  was  therefore  impossible 
not  to  remark  upon  the  discrepancy  between  this  rule 
and  the  column  of  securities  in  the  annexed  table.  We  are 
not,  however,  ourselves  disposed  to  lay  too  much  stress 
upon  this  rule,  inasmuch  as  we  conceive  that  steadiness 
in  the  amount  of  the  securities  is  a  principle  applicable 
to  the  management  of  currency  only,  and  wholly  inap- 
plicable to  the  conduct  of  banking  operations  in  any 
form.  When  it  is  applied  to  the  combinetl  operations  of 
the  Bank  in  her  double  capacity,  we  conceive  that  it  is 
impracticable,  and  the  published  accounts  seem  to  veri- 
fy this  opinion. 

2.  We  will,  therefore,  pass  on  to  the  next  and  far  more 
importast  consideration  to  which  an  examination  of  the 
foregoing  table  will  necessarily  draw  our  attention ; 
that  of  the  relation  between  the  fluctuations  in  the 
amount  of  circulation  and  those  in  the  amount  of 
bullion. 

It  will  be  observed  that  during  the  year  1837  the 
amount  of  bullion  has  been  steadily  increasing,  being, 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  double  the  amount  at  which  it 
stood  at  the  beginning  of  it.  Now  it  is  clear  that  had 
the  circulation  been  metallic,  it  would, during  this  time, 
have  increased  to  the  extent  to  which  the  bullion  in  the 
Bank  has  been  augmented,  i.  e.,  nearly  four  millions, 
and  consequently,  if  the  paper-circulation  be  made  to 
vary  as  a  metallic  circulation  would  have  varied,  it  will 
during  this  time  have  undergone  an  increase  of  nearly 
four  millions.  But  upon  turning  to  the  column  of  cir- 
culation, we  find  that  it  stands  now  at  nearly  the  same 
amount  at  which  it  stood  when  the  bullion  was  at  the 
lowest  point ;  and  that  it  has  actually  undergone  a  large 
reduction  during  the  last  three  months  concomitantly 
with  a  large  increase  of  bullion. 

But  the  Bank  laid  down  other  rules  than  this  for  its 
guidance,  and  it  has  been  contended  that  the  legislature 
and  the  public  gave  an  implied  acquiescence  in  those 
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rules.  Let  us,  then,  try  the  proceedings  of  the  Bank  by 
them. 

One  of  these  was  steadiness  in  the  amount  of  the  se- 
curities, upon  which  we  have  already  made  all  the  re- 
marks wliieh  it  seeras  to  require. 

The  other  rale  was,  that  the  fluctuations  in  the  amount 
of  bullion  should  be  met  by  a  corresponding-  fluctuation 
in  the  ag-g-regate  amount  of  circulation  and  deposits. 
Against  the  soundness  of  this  rule  we  urged,  on  a  former 
occasion,  what  appeared  to  us  to  be  conclusive  objec- 
tions ;  but  if  tlie  conduct  of  the  Bank  during  the  past 
year  be  tried  by  this  test,  the  condemnation  of  it  will  even 
be  more  conclusive  than  when  tried  by  the  rule  for  which 
we  have  contended. 

In  March,  1837,  it  was  maintained  in  I\Ir.  Palmer's 
Reply  (p.  7)  "  that  the  Bank  has  acted  up  to  the  prin- 
ciple declared  in  the  year  1832,  before  the  Committee 
upon  the  Bank  Charter  ;"  that  principle  being  that  the 
joint  liabilities  of  notes  and  deposits  were  to  vary  as  the 
amount  of  bullion.  Let  us,  therefore,  compare  the  ac- 
count rendered  by  the  Bank  at  that  time  with  the  ac- 
count last  published  by  her. 

March  7. 


Circulation . .  £18,178,000 
Deposits 13,260,000 


Bullion £4,048,000 


Joint  Liabilities  31,438,000  , 

December  14. 
Circulation  ,.  £17,998,000  1  Bullion  , 
Deposits 10,196,000  j 


£8,172,000 


28,194,000 


By  this  statement  it  appears  that  the  bullion  has  in- 
creased 4,124,000/,,  whilst  during  the  same  period  the 
joint  liabilities  have  diminished,  not  increased,  3,244,000/. 
Therefore  it  is  clear  that  the  joint  liabilities  have  not 
varied  as  the  bullion  has  varied,  and  consequently  the 
rule  laid  down  by  the  Bank  has  not  been  observed. 

It  is  equally  clear  by  the  table  that  the  circulation  has 
not  varied  as  the  bullion,  and  therefore  the  rule  con- 
tended for  by  us  has  not  been  observed. 

Let  us  now  contrast  the  amount  of  securities  at  these 
two  periods. 

March  7,  Securities £30,579,000 

Dec.  14,  ditto    22,727,000 

Decrease  of  Securities 7,852,000 

Here  we  find  a  very  large  diminution  in  the  amount 
of  securities  ;  what  amount  the  Bank  will  contend  ought 
to  be  struck  out  of  the  account  as  arising  out  of  deposits 
of  an  an  unusual  and  extraordinary  character  it  is  im- 
possible for  us  to  say  ;  but  it  is  hardly  possible  to  believe 
that  so  great  a  difference  in  the  amount  of  securities  can 
be  satisfactorily  explained  on  such  grounds. 

To  enable  us,  moreover,  to  come  to  a  correct  estimate 
of  our  actual  situation  at  the  present  moment,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  remark  that  the  statements  here  commented 
upon  merely  show  the  average  condition  of  the  Bank 
during  the  three  preceding  months  ;  and  there  is  good 
reason  to  apprehend  that  the  discrepancies  apparent 
upon  the  average  statement  given  to  the  public  would 
be  found  to  be  still  more  wide  and  striking,  if  we  had 
before  us  an  account  of  the  bullion,  circulation,  &c.,  as 
they  now  actually  stand.  Indeed  it  is  in  the  very  nature 
of  an  average  statement  thatitdoesnotshow  the  extreme 
points  either  of  elevation  or  depression,  but  only  the 
mean  point  attained  during  the  three  months  for  which 
the  avcage  i?  calculated.  We  may  therefore  conclude 
almost  without  the  possibilty  of  error,  that  the  circula- 
tion and  the  securities  which  have  been  in  a  course  of 
diminution  during  the  last  three  months,  are  at  this  mo- 
ment much  below  the  amount  given  in  the  last  average 
return  :  and  that  the  bullion  is  much  higher  than  it  ap- 
pears to  be  by  the  same  statement.  Upon  the  same 
principle  we  may  take  it  for  certain  that  the  actual 
amout  of  bullion  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  when  by 
the  average  return  it  appears  at  the  minimum,  was  in 
fact  much  lower  than  that  statement  shows,  and  the 
securities  at  the  same  period  much  higher.  A  due  at- 
tention to  these  considerations  is  necessary  to  enable  us 
to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  full  extent  to  which 


the  fluctuation  under  discussion  have  really  gone ; 
though  it  is  diflScult  to  believe  that  there  is  not  some 
great  error  in  statements  which  lead  to  conclusions  so 
extraordinary. 

The  Bank  holds  out  to  the  public,  as  the  best  practi- 
cable security  for  the  due  management  of  the  currency, 
steadiness  in  the  amount  of  the  securities  held  by  it,  and 
a  variation  in  the  aggregate  amount  of  circulation  and 
deposits  corresponding  with  the  variation  in  the  amount 
of  bullion. 

A  strict  adherence  to  sound  principle  requires  a  va- 
rialion  in  the  amount  of  circulation  alone  corresponding 
to  the  variation  in  the  amount  of  bullion. 

For  liie  purpose  of  satisfying  the  public  that  those 
rules  are  sr.fficiently  attended  to,  the  Bank  is  required  to 
n:  .ke  a  periodical  publication  of  her  accounts  ;  and  by 
th^se  it  appears  that  during  the  last  year  the  securities 
have  diminished  from  thirty- one  milhons  to  less  than 
twenty-three  millions  ;  the  aggregate  of  circulation  and 
deposits  shows  a  decrease  of  nearly  four  millions ; 
whilst  in  the  same  period  the  bullion  has  risen  from  four 
millions  to  eight  millions. 

In  the  face  of  these  facts,  is  it  not  idle  to  talk  of  rules, 
or  to  refer  to  tables  of  published  accounts,  for  our  satis- 
faction 7  It  must  surely  be  admitted  that  the  regulation 
of  the  currency  is  in  no  degree  subject  to  the  stern  re- 
straint of  principle  ;  and,  indeed,  we  cannot  well  avoid 
the  conclusion  that  the  power  of  controlling  it  has  passed 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  Bank, 


Import  of  Cattle. — Number  of 
imported  from  Ireland  into  Liverpool, 
January  to  the  30th  December,  with  the 
for  the  same  ;  and  the  same  imported 
the  same  period,  namely, 

Ireland.  Per  head. 

81220  Black  Cattle  . .  £l6  Os 1 

158  Calves    2     5      . 

159436  Sheep  2  0      . 

22231   Lambs 0  18      . 

504756  Pigs 2  10      . 

3774  Horses     20     0 

310  Mules 8     0      . 


Cattle,  &c, 
from  the  1st 
average  value 
Coastwise  for 


£.  s.  d. 

292520  0  0 

355  10  0 

318872  0  0 

20007  8  0 

761893  0  0 

75480  0  0 

2580  0  0 


Total £2478604  18     0 


Coastwise. 

3490  Black   Cattle..  16     0 

158  Calves 2     5 

74614  Sheep 2     0 

2428  Lambs    0  18 

9666  Pigs     2   10 

119  Horses    20     0 


55840  0  0 

355  10  0 

149228  0  0 

2185  4  0 

24165  0  0 

2380  0  0 


234153   14     0 
Total £2712758  12     0 


Cottage  Allotments.  —  Mr.  Warner  stated, 
that  there  were  two  parishes  in  England  where  poor- 
rates  are  known  only  by  name,  in  consequence  of  the 
system  of  cottage  allotment  having  been  introduced  by 
the  landlords  ;  one  of  these  was  Asweby,  in  Lincoln- 
shire, the  other  was  a  place  in  Yorkshire,  the  name  of 
which  he  had  forgotten.  Lord  Sandon  said  he  had  300 
such  allotments  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  acie  each, 
which  he  let  out  at  about  2l.  to  3/.  per  acre,  and  which 
returned  to  the  occupier  about  3l.  per  quarter."  Lord 
Nugent  stated  several  beneficial  results  which  had  fol- 
lowed from  the  adoption  of  the  system,  and  the  chief 
of  these  was  infant  labour,  which  made  every  allotment 
an  industrial  and  agricultural  school. — Proceedings  of 
the  British  Association  at  Liverpool,  quoted  in  the  La- 
bourer's Friend  Magazine  for  December, 
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INEQUALITY  OF  THE  EXCISE  LAWS 
AS  TilEY  AFFECT  THE  SCOTCH 
AND  ENGLISH  DISTILLERS. 

[This  subject,  which  is  at  present  occupying  the 
attention  of  Scotch  as  well  as  English  distillers, 
and  is  by  no  means  devoid  of  interest  to  the 
English  Barley-grower,  appears  to  be  fairly  re- 
presented in  the  subjoined  letter.  The  mciits  of 
the  case  are  placed  in  rather  a  different  point  of 
view  than  the  subject  had  been  previously  looked 
at,  and  therefore  deserves  perusal.] 

TO    THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  FIFE  HERAI  U. 

Sir  : — The  trade  of  manufacturing'  grain  spirits  by 
Scotch  distillers  for  the  English  market  is  at  present 
greatly  depres?ed,  and  the  parties  in  Scotland  who  are 
interested  have  attributed  to  the  inequality  oi  the  Ex- 
cise Laws  the  sole  cause  of  such  depression.  Meetings 
have  ben  held  in  Fife,  and  also  in  Edinburgh.  East 
Lothian,  and  Alloa,  and  from  these  meetings  petitions 
have  been  sent  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  to  the 
Lords  of  the  Treasury,  entreating-  them  to  pass  a  law 
uniform  in  its  operation  over  the  three  kingdoms,  and  to 
put  into  immediate  effect  the  recommendations  of  the 
Excise  Commissioners'  Seventh  Report.  The  speakers 
at  these  meetings  have  said  much  calculated  to  mislead 
those  unacquainted  with  the  subject,  and  they  have  mis- 
stated both  the  law  and  practice  as  applied  to  the  Eng-- 
lish  distillers.  Were  the  Government  to  pass  an  equal 
law  as  prayed  for,  and  apply  the  English  distdlery  re- 
gulations in  all  points  to  Scotland,  three-fourths  of  the 
present  manufactories  in  the  latter  country  would  stren- 
uously oppose  the  assimilation.  Then,  as  to  the  second 
request,  all  that  the  Excise  Commissioners  have  stated 
in  favour  of  the  pedtioners  is  in  their  report,  on  page  93, 
and  amounts  to  this : — "  The  Scotch  distiller  exporting 
to  England  to  pay  the  duty  on  the  quantity  landed,  in- 
stead of  on  the  quantity  shipped,  limiting  the  amount  of 
difference  between  those  quantities,"  whether  the  limita- 
tion might  be  a  quarter  or  a  half  per  cent.  It  is  certain 
the  Government  could  not  give  a  great  latitude  in  this 
respect,  without  doing  great  injustice  to  the  English  dis- 
tdlers.  Should  this  indulgence  be  granted,  it  cannot  be 
withheld  from  the  English  distillers,  as  they  often  send 
great  quantities  of  spirits  by  sea  to  considerable  towns  on 
the  west  and  north  of  England.  Were,then,this  very  trifle 
of  an  indulgence  granted  to  the  Scotch  distillers,  would 
such  a  mite  enable  them  to  carry  on  a  profitable  trade  in 
the  London  market?  Certainly  not.  That  the  trade  ot 
manufacturing  raw  grain  spirits  for  the  English  market 
by  Scotch  distillers  is  not  a  remunerating  one,  need  not 
be  wondered  at,  and  is  in  no  way  attributable  to  the  Ex- 
I,aws.  Judg-e  the  case  in  this  plain  way,  and  as  it 
really  stands.  It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  the  English 
-distillers  can  supply  themselves  with  grain  on  terms 
quite  as  advantageous  as  it  can  be  procured  in  Scotland. 
This  places  the  distillers  on  an  equality  as  to  material ; 
but  the  expenses  of  transit  from  Scotland  to  the  London 
market  are  stated  to  be  from  4d.  to  6d.  a  gallon.  This 
disadvantage  cannot  be  removed  by  the  provisons  of  a 
revenue  act,  and  the  deputation  of  London  distillers 
stated  before  the  Commissioners  of  Excise  inquiry,  that 
half  the  expenses  of  transit  from  Scotland  would  suffice 
for  the  profit  of  an  Engli?h  distdler. 

There  are  other  ad\  antages  which  the  London  dis- 
tillers have,  and  quite  unconnected  with  the  Excise 
laws  : — Large  capitals,  wliich  afford  the  means  of  car- 
rying on  distillation  by  the  most  economical  modes, 
and  at  the  least  rate  of  profit,  besides  the  superiority 
which  extensive  establishments  have  over  smaller  ones. 
These  considerations  are  not  entirely  conjectural,  they 
derive  great  confirmation  by  a  reference  to  the  manu- 
factory of  beei',  where,  in  the  absence  of  nearly  all  ex- 
cise regulations,  the  small  brewers  can  hardly  stand 
against  the  large  ones.  To  give  some  idea  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  English  houses,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
mention  that  the  number  of  distillers  throughout  Eng- 
land is  only  twelve,  and  the  amount  of  duty  paid  by 


them  in  1833  was  1,420,525?.  The  three  largest  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  London  in  the  same  year 
paid  to  government  the  immense  sum  of  622,082/.  In 
1833  the  number  of  distillers  in  Scotland  was  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty,  and  the  amount  of  duty  paid  by  them 
was  1,329,844.  There  are  several  points  in  which  there 
are  differences  of  regulation  as  they  apply  to  England 
and  to  Scotland  ;  in  nearly  all  the  points  of  difference  the 
variation  is  in  favour  of  Scotland— decidedly  so,  for 
home  consumption,  and  for  men  of  small  capital.  In 
England  no  still  of  less  capacity  than  400  gallons  is 
allowed  to  bs  used— no  less  than' eighty  gallons  of  spi- 
rits can  be  sent  out  of  a  distillery— bo  distillery  allow- 
ed unless  situated  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  a  mar- 
ket town,  containing  at  least  four  hundred  inhabited 
houses — no  malt  drawback  given — spirits  cannot  be 
warehoused,  and  only  t«o  per  cent,  allowed  for  waste 
arising  from  the  distilation  of  low  wines  into  feints  and 
spirits.  In  Scotland  stills  of  40  gallons  content  are 
allowed— nine  gallons  of  spirits  can  be  sent  out  of  a 
distillery — distilleries  may  be  erected  anywhere — a 
malt  drawback  of  eight  penceper  gallonis  allowed,  and 
five  per  cent,  allowed  for  waste  arising  from  the  dis- 
tillation of  low  wines  into  spirits  and  feints.  The 
above  comparison  shows  greatly  in  favour  of  Scotland. 
It  is  not  however,  the  owners  of  small  stills,  and  the 
manufacturers  of  a  fine  spirit  for  home  consumption 
who  are  seeking  to  disturb  the  present  laws,  but  the 
lairds  and  farmers  on  the  shores  of  the  Forth,  and  a 
few  distillers,  perhaps  ten  in  number,  who  manufac- 
ture a  coarse  spirit  for  rectification  in  London.  In 
former  periods  of  discussion,  the  raw  grain  distillers 
urged  the  Government  to  take  away  the  allowance  on 
spirits  made  from  malt  as  a  means  of  giving  them  relief. 
This  however,  had  it  been  granted,  would  have  been 
merely  a  change  in  the  laws  without  giving  any  bene- 
fit, and  such  will  be  the  effect  of  the  present  demand. 
The  English  distillers  have  a  short  credit,  which  is  not 
the  case  in  Scotland,  but  it  is  in  the  contemplation  of 
Government  to  remove  this  inequality.  The  full  worth 
of  this  alteration  fairly  calculated,  will  amount  to 
eighteen  twenty-sixths  of  a  farthing  per  gallon.  The 
causes  which  operate  against  the  profitable  manufac- 
ture of  grain  spirits  for  the  English  market  being  of  a 
commercial,  not  of  a  fiscal  nature,  neither  the  Executive 
nor  the  Legislature  can  remove  them. 

Instead  of  blocking  up  the  avenues  of  Downing- 
street  fill  the  chambers  of  the  Highland  Society  with  de- 
putations. In  this  place  alone  can  be  found  the  legi- 
timate fountain  of  succour.  Devise  a  scheme  of 
granting  a  bounty  of  fourpence  per  gallon  on  all  spirits 
distilled  in  Scotland  for  the  English  market  for  which 
purpose  a  voluntary  tax  of  a  farthing  per  acre  on  the 
land  in  Scotland  will  furnish  ample  means.  Then,  and 
not  till  then,  can  the  Scotoh  fairly  cope  with  the  Eng- 
lish distillers. 

It  is  the  agricultural  interest  of  Scotland,  not  the 
national  interests  of  Great  Britain,  who  derive  the  be- 
nefit of  this  trade,  and  those  who  are  benefited  have 
within  themselves  the  complete,  the  only  means  of  its 
being  hereafter  carried  on  with  substantial,  profitable, 
and  lasting  success. 

One  connected  with  the  Excise. 


Agricultural  Societies  in  Ireland.— Even  in 
parts  of  Ireland  where  little  agricultural  competi- 
tion has  hitherto  been  found  to  exist,  improve- 
ment IS  now  rapidly  advancing.  At  a  late  show  in 
Bandon  there  were  no  less  than  10  candidates  for  the 
mangel  wurzel  prize,  which  was  awarded  to  Lord  Car- 
bery  ;  and  there  were  numerous  competitors  amongst 
the  working  farmers  for  that  as  well  as  the  other  prizes, 
amounting  to  twenty-five.  At  the  late  Lismore  cattle 
show,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  carried  away  the  prize 
sor  the  best  bull  and  cow  ;  and  a  tenant  of  his  gTace,  a 
widow  named  Keff,  obtained  premiums  for  the  best 
potatoes  in  drill,  for  clover  with  ryegrass,  for  vetches, 
and  a  prize  of  5/.  for  the  best  cultivated  farm  generally.' 
Of  the  prizes  lately  given  on  Lord  Stanley's  estate,  four 
or  five  were  also  obtained  by  widows.— Ma«x  paper. 
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ONTHE  BENEFITS  OF  AN  INCREASED 
OUTLAY   FOR   LABOUR. 

Sir, — Permit  me  to  make  use  of  your  columns  for 
tlie  purpose  of  urging-  on  my  brother  farmers  the 
duty  of  giving  employment  to  the  poor  at  this  season 
of  the  year.  The  new  poor  law,  while  it  has  un- 
doubtedly operated  beneficially  in  reforming  many 
idle  and  dissolute  characters,  has,  I  fear,  severely 
distressed  many  honest  labourers  who  had  large 
families  to  maintain.  Let  any  man  make  the  cal- 
culation for  himself,  and  he  will  find  it  utterly  im- 
possible to  maintain  six  or  eight  persons  in  health 
and  strength  at  the  low  rate  of  wages  which  prevails 
in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  not  indeed  in 
our  power  to  alter  the  law,  but  we  may  do  much  to 
alliviate  its  pressure,  by  looting  out  the  most  pro- 
fitable work  for  the  poor  fellows  who  have  been  de- 
prived of  their  allowances ;  and  it  we  pay  them  a 
trifle  more  than  their  labour  is  strictly  worth,  I  do 
not  think  we  shall  ever  repent  it.  It  is  not  for  our 
interest  ("putting  humanity  out  of  the  question)  that 
the  labourer  should  be  half  starved.  If  he  and  his 
family  are  compelled  to  live  upon  potatoes  and 
water,  as  I  fear  is  already  the  case  in  many  instances, 
where  is  the  demand  for  our  wheat  and  barley  to 
come  from  ?  I  much  doubt  whether  the  present  re- 
duction of  poor  rates  ought  to  be  considered  as  a 
clear  gain  to  the  agriculturists.  I  estimate  that  this 
reduction  is  almost  equal,  in  my  own  case,  to  5s. 
per  qr,,  on  my  crop  of  barley.  That  the  price  of 
barley  has  actually  been  depressed  by  tlie  operation 
of  the  new  law,  no  one,  I  believe,  doubts,  whether 
more  or  less  than  5s.  per.,  I  will  not  undertake  to 
say.  1  do  not  assert  that  the  measure  has  therefore 
done  no  good  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  admit,  that  so  far 
as  the  demand  for  barley  in  times  past  has  increased 
by  habits  of  intemperance,  the  diminution  of  that 
demand  is  a  national  benefit.  But  so  far  as  tlie  ope- 
ration of  the  new  law  has  deprived  tlie  sober  and  in- 
dustrious labourer  of  those  comforts  which  he  for- 
merly enjoyed  it  is  an  unmixed  evil ;  it  oppresses 
the  labourer  without  enriching  the  farmer,  since  the 
diminished  consumption  of  food  takes  away  from 
tim  as  much  as  he  gains  in  the  reduction  of  his 
rales. 

It  is  so  ordered  by  our  maker,  if  we  would  but 
see  and  attend  to  it,  that  the  interests  of  the  different 
classes  of  society,  instead  of  being  opposed  to  one 
another,  are  intimately  and  inseperably  connected. 
If  all  fields  were  cultivated  as  they  ought  to  be, 
thoroughly  drained,  thoroughly  cleaned,  and  tho- 
lougly  manured,  there  would  be  ample  employment, 
winter  as  well  as  summer,  for  every  labourer  in  the 
kingdom,  and  food  enough  produced  to  afford  every 
man  a  piece  of  meat  for  dinner,  with  a  pint  of  beer 
after  it.  A  slovenly  or  niggardly  farmer  is  therefore 
a  public  enemy.  He  is  tin  enemy  to  the  labourer  by 
depriving  him  of  employment  ;  an  enemy  to  the 
community  at  large,  since  he  grows  only  four  bushels 
of  corn  where  he  ought  to  grow  five;  an  enemy  to 
his  landlord,  by  injuring  his  property,  and  bringing 
it  into  bad  repute  ;  and  lastly,  he  is  often  an  enemy 
to  his  own  wife  and  children,  by  dissipating  those 
means  on  which  they  depend  for  support,  for  it  is 
well  known  that  slovenly  farming  and  agricultural 
distress  are  the  names  for  one  and  the  same  thing. 

I  am  surprised  that  men  of  landed  property  often 
appear  so  little  to  understand  the  extent  of  good 
they  might  accomplish  at  a  very  small  expense  by 
giving  emjiloyment.  A  farmer  cannot  be  expected 
to  lay  out  money,  unless  he  has  a  tolerably  fair  pros- 
pect of  being  reimbursed  within  a  moderate  space  of 
time,  together   with  the  ordinary  rate   of  forming 


profit,  which  may  be  from  10  to  l5  per  cent.  But  a 
man  of  considerable  property  may  be  well  content  to 
get  five  per  cent.,  or  less,  upon  the  amount  of  his 
outlay.  Nay,  if  he  nearly  gets  back  the  money  ex- 
pended, he  has  no  great  reason  to  complain.  Or,  to 
go  still  further,  if  he  lays  out  203.  to  get  back  18s. 
in  what  other  way,  I  would  ask,  is  it  possible  to  do 
twenty  shillings-worth  of  good,  at  an  expense  of 
only  two  shillings?  Not  ooly  is  the  giving  of 
alms  in  money  too  often  a  means  of  encouraging 
idleness  and  improvidence,  but  even  when  most 
carefully  and  judiciously  directed,  it  adds  nothing  to 
the  stock  of  human  subsistence  ;  whereas,  if  I  pay 
a  labourer  for  draining  or  otherwiae  improving  my 
land,  in  consequence  of  which  it  is  made  to  yield  an 
increased  produce,  I  benefit  not  only  the  labourer 
employed  but  the  community  at  large.  The  whole 
body  of  the  labouring  classes  participate,  in  this  case, 
in  the  increased  abundance  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 
It  is  well  known  that  a  given  surface  of  land  is 
capable  of  producing  a  much  larger  quantity  of  food 
under  a  systom  of  high  farming  than  under  an  in- 
different system.  Not  only  is  the  gross  produce 
greater,  but  the  net  produce  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  sur- 
plus remaining  after  providing  for  the  subsistence 
of  the  men  and  horses  employed  in  cultivating  the 
land.  It  depends,  therefore,  on  the  st)le  of  cvltiva- 
tion  in  use  whether  the  labourer  shall  be  well  or 
ill  fed.  A  hundred  acros  of  land  under  the  old 
system  of  two  crops  and  a  fallow,  may  supply  food 
for  10  or  '■20  families  (according  to  the  quality  of  the 
soil)  suppGited  on  bread  only.  The  same  number 
of  acres,  cultivated  in  the  best  manner,  would  cer- 
tainly supply  half  as  many  more  families,  not  only 
with  bread,  but  also  with  beer  and  malt.  May  not 
the  agriculturist  who  produces  only  half  the  quantity 
of  food  that  his  land  is  capable  of  yielding,  be  justly 
said  to  hide  his  talent  in  the  earth  1 

It  is  not  every  gentleman  of  landed  property  that 
retains  a  part  of  his  estate  in  hand.  But  even  those 
who  do  not  cultivate  themselves  may  essentially 
promote  the  general  welfare  by  selecting  spirited  and 
improving  farmers  for  their  tenants.  When  a  land- 
lord receives  an  application  for  one  of  his  farms,  let 
him  ascertain  whether  the  applicant  has  a  disposable 
capital  of  at  least  71.  per  acre  ;  whether  he  expends  at 
least  25s.  per  acre  annually  in  labour  ;  whether  he 
grows  at  least  one  green  crop  for  every  crop  of 
corn  ;  whether  he  interposes  a  fallow  crop,  at  least 
once  in  four  years  >  whether  he  lays  out  a  handsome 
sum  annually  in  the  purchase  of  artificial  food,  besides 
consuming  the  hay  and  other  fodder  produced  on  the 
land  ?  If  the  answers  to  all  these  questions  are  satis- 
factory, let  the  tenant  be  treated  liberally  as  to  the 
rest.  Jf  the  landlord  obtains  a  few  pounds  per 
annum  less  than  the  extreme  value  of  the  land,  he 
will  have  the  satisfaction  of  reflecting  that  with 
those  {ew  pounds  he  is  doing  more  good  than  he 
could  do  with  a  much  larger  sum  expended  in  indis- 
criminate almsgiving. 

A  HAMPSHIRE  AGRICULTURIST. 

Dec.  30, 1837. 


Bath  and  Wkst  of  England  Agricultural 
Society.— Her  most  gracious  Majesty  the  Queen,  has 
manifested  her  respect  for  agriculture,  through  this  in- 
stitution, having  allowed  herself  to  be  nominated  its 
Patroness,  and  further  signified  her  Royal  intention  of 
subscribing  fifty  guineas  annually  to  its  funds. 
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ON   LIQUID    MANURES. 

(from  a  pamphlet  BV  CUTHBERT  W.JOHNSON,  ESQ.) 

That  various  animal  and  Vegetable  substances, 
when  applied  to  the  roots  of  plants,  accelei'ate 
their  growth,  has  been  known  from  a  very  early 
period,  but  in  what  manner  these  fertilizers  serve 
as  the  food  of  vegetables,  has  not  been  so  satis- 
factorily determined.  That  they  must  be  in  a 
fluid  state,  is  supposed  to  be  absolutely  necessary ; 
thus  all  the  attempts  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy  to 
make  plants  absorb  the  fine  impalbable  powder  of 
charcoal  obtained  by  washing  gunpowder  entirely 
failed. 

The  soluble  matters,  consumed  by  plants,  are 
probably,  in  general,  absorbed  by  their  roots  un- 
altered, although,  in  other  cases,  decomposed 
during  their  absorption.  In  the  experiments  of 
Davy,  he  caused  the  roots  of  some  plants  of  mint 
to  be  analysed,  which  had  grown  both  in  pure 
water  and  in  sugar  and  water.  One  hundred  and 
twenty  grains  of  the  roots  of  the  mint  which  had 
grown  in  common  water,  yielded  three  grains  and 
a  half  of  a  deep  olive  extract,  of  a  sweetish  and 
astringent  taste  :  one  hundred  and  twenty  grains 
of  the  roots,  which  had  grown  in  the  sugar  and 
water,  afforded  five  grains  of  pale  gi-eenish,  sweet- 
ish extract,  not  so  astringent  as  the  other.*  These 
experiments,  therefore,  are  evidently  in  favour  of 
the  opinion  that  plants  absorb  many  of  the  con- 
stituents of  manures  in  an  unaltered  state,  and  the 
experiments  with  saline  substances  are  still  more 
decisive ;  thus  in  those  of  the  late  Mr.  George 
Sinclair — 

1450  grains  of  wheat  chaff,  grown  on  an 
unsalted  soil, 
yielded  of 
common  salt  .  2-|  grains. 

1450 from    a    soil 

salted  with  44 
bushels  of  salt 

per  acre 4      — 

1450 seeds,  from  soil  un- 
salted    1      — 

1450   from  soil 

treated  with 
44  bushels  of 
salt  per  acre.  J 
Here  the  quantity-  of  common  salt  absorbed  by 
the  plant  materially  increased  by  the  increase  of 
the  supply ;  the  preference  too,  which  plants 
show  for  different  salts,  is  very  remarkable  ;  as 
demonstrated  by  the  following  curious  experi- 
ments, which  were  first  made  by  JM.  Saussure.'}- 
In  these  trials,  various  salts  were  dissolved  toff ether 
in  water,  and  plants  of  Polygonum  Persicaria,  and 
Pidens  Cannabina,  with  their  roots,  were  placed 
in  the  solution,  the  same  weight  of  each  salt  was 
dissolved,  and  the  solution  contained  one-hun- 
dredth of  its  weight  of  each  salt,  and  in  stating  the 
result  every  salt  is  supposed  to  consist  of  100 
parts.  Proportion  absorbed  by  the  Plant. 

1.  Sulphate  of  Soda  (Glauber  salt)      .      11'7 
Muriate   of  Soda  (common  salt)     .     22 

2.  Sulphate  of  Soda 12 

Muriate  of  Potash 17 

3.  Sulphate    of  Soda 6 

Muriate  of  Soda     .     .     ,     ....  10 
Acetate  of  Lime 0 

4.  Gum 26 

Sugar 36 

*  Lectures,  p.  270. 

t  See  my  Essay  on  Salt  used  in  Agriculture,  p.  4. 


Other  plants  shewed  similar  results,  in  the  vary- 
ing quantity  of  the  salts  which  they  absorbed.  Of 
such  were  the  Scotch  Fir,  the  Mentha  Piperita 
(Peppermint),  &c.  as  long  as  they  were  furnished 
with  their  roots,  but  if  these  were  cut  off,  or  re- 
moved in  any  way,  tlie  plants  then  absorbed  the 
solutions  indiscriminately. 

The  roots  then  are  the  chief  organs  for  absorb- 
ing food  of  plants  ;  and  of  the  roots  it  is  nearly 
established  that  the  extremities  are  the  only  parts 
which  have  the  power  of  absorption,  and  hence 
the  reason  why  they  increase  in  length  as  the  soil 
at  their  extremities  is  exhausted  of  food,  which 
nourishment  is  most  probably  always  in  a  fluid 
state.  It  is  from  this  cause  that  liquid  manure  is 
so  valuable  a  fertilizer,  for  in  the  dissolution  of  the 
excrements  of  animals  in  water,  as  practised  so 
advantageously  in  foreign  countries,  and  long 
ably  recommended  by  Mr.  Knight,  the  talented 
President  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  for  the 
adoption  of  the  English  farmers,  the  dung  is 
merely  rendered  more  easily  soluble  by  the  plant, 
and  better  diffused  in  the  land.  No  new  com- 
pound is  formed  by  the  mixture  ;  the  action  of  the 
dung,  mixed  with  four  or  five  times  its  weight  of 
water,  is  apparently  much  less  energetic  ;  and  yet 
this  plan  is  decidedly  advantageous,  successfully 
produces  the  most  luxuriant  crops,  is  an  old  prac- 
tice on  the  Continent,  is  gainirg  ground  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  more  it  is  known  the  oftener  it  will 
be  adopted.  Yet  hitherto  in  this  country  much 
too  little  general  attention  has  been  paid  to  liquid 
manures  ;  by  many  farmers  the  drainage  of  the 
farm-yard  and  the  house  is  generally  disregarded, 
and  allowed  to  escape  in  the  best  way  it  can,  into 
the  nearest  ditch  or  river,  being  supposed  to  con- 
tain nothing  that  is  the  food  of  plants,  and  that 
too  by  the  very  same  persons  who  are  particularly 
careful,  in  the  preservation  as  food  for  their  hogs 
of  every  portion  of  miserable  dish  or  cabbage  water. 
Liquid  manure  is  called  by  the  farmers  of  Swit- 
zerland Guile;  in  France  it  is  called  lizier ;  they 
obtain  it  by  collecting  the  drainage  of  their  stalls 
and  stables  into  underground  reservoirs  or  pits, 
where  it  is  allowed  to  ferment  until  it  attains  a 
slimy  or  mucuous  state.  (See  Gardener's  Maga- 
zine, v.  5  p.  548.)  The  mode  adopted  by  the  cul- 
tivators of  Zurich  is  thus  described  in  the  Bulletin 
de  la  Soc.  de  Geneva. 

"The  floor  on  which  the  cattle  are  stalled  is 
formed  of  boards,  with  an  inclination  of  four  inches 
from  the  head  to  the  hinder  part  of  the  animal, 
whose  excrements  fall  into  the  gutter  behind  in 
the  manner  usual  in  English  cow-houses ;  the 
depth  of  the  gutter  is  fifteen  inches,  its  width  ten 
inches  ;  it  should  be  so  formed  as  to  be  capable  of 
receiving  at  pleasure  water  from  a  reservoir, 
placed  near  to  it ;  it  communicates  with  five  pits 
by  holes,  which  are  opened  for  the  jjassage  of  the 
slime,  or  closed  as  occasion  requires.  The  pits  or 
reservoirs  of  manure  arc  covered  over  with  a  floor 
of  boarding  placed  a  little  below  that  on  which  the 
animals  stand,  this  covering  is  important  as  facili- 
tating fermentation.  The  pits  or  reservoirs  are 
made  in  masonry,  well  cemented,  and  should  be 
bottomed  in  clay  well  beaten,  in  order  to  avoid  in- 
filtration. They  should  be  five  in  number,  in 
order  that  the  liquid  may  not  be  disturbed  during 
the  fermentation,  which  usually  lasts  four  wrecks. 
Their  dimensions  should  be  calculated  according 
to  the  number  of  the  animals  held  by  the  stable, 
so  that  each  may  be  filled  in  a  week,  but  whether 
full  or  not  the  pit  must  be  closed  at  the  week's 

end,  in  order  to  maintain  the  regularity  of  the 
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system  of  emptying.    The  reservoirs  are  emptied 
by  means  of  portable  pumps. 

"  In  the  evening  the  keeper  of  the  stables  lets  a 
proper  quantity  of  water  into  the  gutter,  and  re- 
turning to  the  stable  in  the  morning  he  carefully 
mises  with  the  water  the  excrement  which  has 
fallen  into  it,  breaking  up  the  more  compact  parts 
so  as  to  form  of  the  whole  an  equal  and  flowing 
liquid. 

"  During  the  day,  whenever  he  comes  into  the 
stable,  he  sweeps  whatever  excrement  may  be 
found  under  the  cattle  into  the  trench,  which  may 
be  emptied  as  often  as  the  liquid  it  contains  is 
found  to  be  of  the  proper  thickness  ;  the  best  pro- 
portion of  the  mixture  is  three-fourths  of  water  to 
one-fourth  of  excrement,  if  the  cattle  be  fed  on 
corn  ;  but  if  in  a  course  of  fattening,  one- fifth  of 
excrement  to  four-fifths  of  water  will  be  sufficient. 
This  mode  of  increasing  the  manure  produced  by 
stalled-fed  cattle  and  cows,  says  Mr.  Loudon,*  is 
in  general  use  in  Holland  and  in  the  Netherlands, 
and  we  have  seen  it  practised  in  France,  atTrappe 
and  Grignion  near  Versailles,  at  Rovile  near  Nancy, 
at  Ebensberg  and  Schleipsheim  near  Munich,  and 
at  Hohenheim,  and  Weill  near  Stuttgard ;  we 
would  strongly  recommend  the  practice  to  the 
British  farmer  ;  and  not  to  the  farmer  only,  but  to 
every  cottager  who  keeps  a  cow,  or  pig,  nay  to 
the  cottager  who  is  without  these  comforts,  but 
who  has  a  garden,  in  which  he  could  turn  the  great 
accession  of  manures  so  acquired  to  due  account. 
Let  him  sink  five  tubs  or  large  earthen  vessels  in 
the  ground,  and  let  the  portable  receiver  of  his 
water-closet,  all  the  water  used  in  washing  in  the 
house,  soap  suds,  slops,  and  fermentable  oflfal  of 
every  description,  during  a  week,  he  carried  and 
poured  into  one  of  these  tubs  ;  and  if  not  full  on 
the  Saturday  night,  let  it  be  filled  up  with  water 
of  any  kind,  and  well  stirred  up  :  begin  on  the 
Monday  morning  with  another  tub,  and  when  after 
five  weeks  the  whole  five  tubs  are  filled,  empty  the 
first  at  the  roots  of  a  growing  crop,  and  refill.  Or 
use  two  larger  tubs,  and  continue  filling  one  for  a 
month,  then  begin  the  other,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
month  empty  the  first." 

To  those  who  are  desirous  of  employing  liquid 
manure,  and  who  object  to  the  employment  of  the 
excrements  of  animals,  the  use  of  soot  will  he 
found  at  once  easy  and  economical.  It  appears 
from  the  statements  of  ^Ir.  Robertson, t  that  this 
manure  is  highly  advantageous,  when  mixed  with 
water  in  the  proportion  of  six  quarts  of  soot  to  a 
hogshead  of  water.  "  Asparagus,  peas,  and  a  va- 
riety of  other  vegetables,  "  says  this  intelligent 
horticulturist,  "I  have  manured  with  this  mixture, 
with  as  much  effect  as  if  I  had  used  solid  dung  ; 
but  to  plants  in  pots,  particularly  pines,  I  have 
found  it  admirably  adapted  ;  when  watered  with  it 
they  assume  a  deep  healthy  green,  and  grow  strong 
and  luxuriant." 

The  Chinese,  who  are  remarkably  skillful  in  the 
management  of  manure,  are  particularly  careful 
not  to  waste  the  smallest  portions  ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  Sir  Geo.  Staunton,  they  prefer  the  dung  of 
birds,  to  that  of  all  others,  and  next  to  that  night- 
soil,  which  they  apply  in  a  liquid  state.  "Their 
first  care,"  says  our  author,  "is  to  construct  large 
cisterns,  free  from  absorption,  to  contain  beside 
this  manure,  and  soil  of  every  kind,  all  serfs  of 
vegetable  matter,  as  leaves,  or  roots,  or  stems  of 
plants,  with  all  these  they  mix  as  much  animal 

*  Gard.  Mag.  vol.  5.  p.  549. 
t  Gard.  Mag.  vol.  2.  p.  18. 


Vs'ater  as  can  be  collected,  or  common  water  to 
dilute  the  whole ;  and  in  this  state,  generally  in 
the  act  of  putrid  fermentation,  apply  it  to  the 
ploughed  or  broken  earth."  The  Chinese  husband- 
men, we  learn  from  the  same  authority,  always 
steep  their  seed-wheat  in  liquid  manure,  until  it 
swells  and  germinates,  which  they  say  hastens  the 
growth  of  the  plants,  and  at  the  same  time  defends 
them  from  the  attacks  of  insects  ;  they  also  apply 
liquid  manure  to  the  roots  of  plants  and  fruit  trees. 
And  how  grateful  liquid  manure  is  to  vines,  &c.  is 
well  known  to  most  English  gardeners.  The  im- 
mense produce  of  grapes  by  the  great  Hampton 
Court  vine,  has  been  supposed  to  be  mainly  owing 
to  its  roots  having  penetrated  to  an  adjoining 
sewer  belonging  to  the  palace;  and  the  roots  of 
the  nearly  equally  celebrated  vine  at  Valentines  in 
Essex,  are  known  to  reach  an  adjoining  stagnant 
canal. 

The  value  of  liquid  manure  was  known  in  this 
country  certainly  before  the  days  of  Evelyn,  nearly 
two  centuries  since  ;  for  in  his  Treatise  on  Earth, 
p.  123,  he  says,  when  speaking  of  sheep's  dung, 
"profitable  on  cold  grounds,  and  to  impregnate 
liquors  of  choice  use  in  the  garden  ;"  and  p.  160, 
he  gives  the  following  directions  for  making  muck 
water  cried  for  up  "  doing  wonders  in  the  field." 
"  Throw  off  the  shortest  and  best  marie  into  your 
cistern,  exceedingly  commimite  and  broken,  which 
you  may  do  with  an  iron  rake,  or  like  instrument, 
till  the  liquor  becomes  very  thick,  cast  on  this  the 
dung  of  fowls,  conies,  sheep,  &c.  frequently  stir- 
ring it;  to  this  add  the  soil  of  horses  and  cows, 
grains,  lees  of  wine,  ale,  beer,  and  any  sort  of  be- 
verage, broths,  brine,  fatty  and  greasy  stuff  of  the 
kitchen,  then  cast  in  a  quantity  of  lime  or  meltini? 
chalk,  of  which  there  is  a  sort  very  unctuous; 
also  blood,  urine,  &c.  mixed  with  the  water,  and 
with  this  sprinkle  your  ground  at  seasonable  times ; 
and  when  you  have  almost  exhausted  the  cistern  of 
the  liquid,  mingle  the  residue  with  the  grosser 
compost  of  your  stable  and  cowhouse.  The  taking 
up  of  the  water  out  of  the  cistern  you  may  much 
facilitate  by  sinking  a  tub  or  vessel  near  the  corner 
of  the  cistern,  and  piercing  it  with  holes  at  the 
bottom  and  sides,  by  which  means  you  may  take  it 
out  so  clean  as  to  make  use  of  it  through  a  great 
syringe  or  watering  engine." — "There  is  yet," 
continues  Evelyn,  "  a  shorter  process,  namely,  the 
watering  with  fishmonger's  wash  impregnated  with 
the  sweepings  of  ships  and  vessels  trading  for  salt, 
adding  to  it  the  blood  of  the  slaughter-house."  He 
then  proceeds  to  give  various  recipes  for  making 
other  liquid  manures  ;  in  which  he  strongly  re- 
commends the  use  of  nitre,  as  one  of  the  ingre- 
dients for  "  the  barrenest  ground  ;  or  water  fruit 
trees  for  prodigious  effects :"  and  concludes  Evelyn, 
"  where  there  is  good  water,  there  is  commonly 
gdod  earth.  Never  give  much  v^'ater  at  one  time  ; 
ifthe  water  is  from  hungry  fountains,  expose  it 
first  to  the  warm  sun  for  better  concoction,  infus- 
ing sheep's,  pigeons's,  or  neat's  dung  to  give  it 
body  ;  but  though  the  spring  water  be  so  bad, 
slow  running  river  water  is  often  very  good,  and 
pond  water  excellent."* 


Important  to  Farmers. — A  case  of  very  great 
importance  to  farmers  came  on  at  the  late  Read- 
ing quarter  sessions.  It  was  as  follows  : — Mr.  Hul- 
bert  related  a  farm,  called  Langley  Farm,  of  J.  T.  Wa- 
sey,  Esq.  and  a  Mr.  Peel  rented  the  game  on  the  said 

*  Evelyn  on  Earth,  p.  177. — Quarterly  Mag.  of 
Agriculture,  vol.  10.  p.  464. 
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farm.  Mr.  Hulbert  and  his  servants  did  all  they  could 
to  keep  down  the  rabbits,  but,  notwithstanding  all  their 
efforts,  finding  them  on  the  increase  and  doing  consi- 
derable damage,  he  hired  and  employed  an  expert  rab- 
bit-catcher, of  the  name  of  Stanbrook,  to  destroy  thtm. 
Mr.  Peel  proceeded  against  Stanbrook  as  a  trespasser, 
and,  notwir.hstanding  he  was  employed  by  Mr.  Hulbert, 
and  paid  by  him  as  a  servant,  yet  the  magistrates  at 
the  Newbury  bench,  and  in  opposition,  it  is  said,  to 
their  own  legal  advisor,  thought  fit  in  their  wisdom  to 
convict  Stanbrook  of  a  trespass  on  the  land  of  the  mas- 
ter who  employed  him.  Stanbrook  appealed  against 
this  conviction,  and  the  case  came  on  before  a  very  full 
bench  of  magistrates,  and,  after  a  thorough  considera- 
tion, the  conviction  was  quashed.  It  is  much  to  the 
credit  of  the  majority  of  the  Berkshire  magistrates  that 
they  have  thus  endeavoured  to  protect  the  farmers,  and 
prevent  them  from  having  all  their  corn  eaten  up  by 
such  vermin  as  rabbits,  aad  it  may  be  remarked  that, 
notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  one  or  two  ignorant  per- 
sons on  the  bench,  yet  the  gentlemen  who  were  at  all 
learned  in  the  law  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  the 
Game  Act  did  not  deprive  a  farmer  from  destroying 
rabbits  on  the  farm  he  occupies,  either  by  himself  or 
servants.  Mr.  Hulbert  is  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  all 
his  briither  farmers  for  the  spirited  manner  in  which  he 
has  proceeded  in  asserting  the  rights  of  himself  as  well 
as  his  neighbours.  A  case  has  been  demanded  at  the 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  but  there  is  no  fear  of  the  re- 
sult. 


DISEASES  OF  WHEAT. 

Sir, — It  is  singular  that  none  who  have  written 
on  the  Diseases  of  Wheat  have  yet  made  their  ob- 
servations upon  the  roots,  which  certainly  claim 
our  attention  as  much  as  the  ears  and  stalks,  espe- 
cially when  it  is  known  that  the  roots  descend  as 
deep  in  the  earth  as  the  stalks  ascend  upwards, 
and  in  most  instances  much  deeper. 

I  have  no  desire  to  enter  into  a  disquisition  why 
there  has  been  such  an  apparent  neglect ;  still  it  is 
obvious  to  every  reflecting  mind,  that  the  occu- 
pier of  the  soil  should  know  what  is  going  on  be- 
low the  surface  of  the  earth,  as  well  as  above  it. 

Wheat  has  been  cultivated  from  time  immemo- 
rial in  Great  Britain,  and  the  cause  of  blight  has 
called  forth  the  attention  and  ingenuity  of  the 
most  eminent  philosophers  and  naturalists  in 
every  age,  as  well,  probably,  to  ascertain  a  remedy 
for  its  baneful  effects,  as  to  find  out  its  cause  ;  but 
it  has  hitherto  baffled  all  their  researches. 

In  1819  it  was  not  supposed  by  any  of  our  Eng- 
lish naturalists  that  the  roots  of  Wheat  descended 
to  the  depth  of  si.^cfeet  into  the  earth,  when  it  was 
made  known  to  me  by  the  late  Sir  Joseph  Banks, 
to  whom  I  sent  specimens  of  the  growth  of  Wheat 
in  all  its  stages,  showing  the  ramifications  of  its 
roots  and  stalks,  from  its  first  appearance  to  its 
arrival  at  maturity  ;  for  which,  and  other  agricul- 
tui-al  experiments,  I  received  the  thanks  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  accompanied  with  a  silver 
medal,  dated  February  26,  1819. 

Before  I  attempt  to  explain  the  cause  of  blight  in 
Wheat  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  give  a  satisfactory 
account  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  plant,  both 
in  a  healthy  and  unhealthy  state,  from  the  time  of 
its  vegetating  to  its  arrival  at  maturity.  I  will, 
therefore,  with  as  much  conciseness  as  possible, 
explain  the  various  stages  of  its  growth  in  both 
cases,  observing  first,  that  the  healthiness  of  the 
plant  depends  in  great  measure  on  the  nature  of 
the  soil,  too  much  moisture  or  drought  being  alike 
injurious. 


It  will  be  observed,  that  the  infant  plant,  sown 
at  Michaelmas,  is  supported  through  the  following 
winter  by  its  seminal,  and  if  early  sown,  some 
crown  roots,  which,  by  the  month  of  April,  be- 
come superannuated,  and,  when  the  coronal  roots, 
which  at  this  time  shoot  freely,  have  taken  suffi- 
cient hold  of  the  earth  to  supply  the  growing 
plant  with  nourishment,  they  become  useless,  and 
soon  die  ;  jt  will  also  be  seen  in  the  next  place,  that 
the  coronal  roots,  by  the  time  the  ears  are  formed 
have  descended  to  the  depth,  in  most  instances, 
of  from  three  to  four  feet;  the  roots  continue  to 
descend  in  search  of  food  so  long  (or  nearly  so,) 
as  the  stalks  continue  to  ascend  upwards.  From 
this  period  to  its  becoming  fit  for  the  sickle  is  the 
most  critical  time,  and  the  only  time  that  mildew, 
or  blight,  has  any  injurious  effect  on  that  invalu- 
able plant. 

1  have  already  shown  that  the  seminal  roots  per- 
formed their  allotted  functions  in  the  course  of  six 
months,  when  the  infant  plant  was  in  a  seemly 
dormant  state;  in  the  more  active  stage  of  its 
growth,  when  every  effort  of  nature  is  exerting  its 
power  to  propagate  its  kind,  in  coalition  with  the 
artificial  culture  of  the  soil,  it  is  obvious  and  clear 
to  demonstration,  that  the  growing  plants  of 
wheat,  in  a  congenial  season,  throw  out  a  succes- 
sion of  suckers  to  supply  those  that  are  continually 
dying,  almost  to  the  time  of  its  ripening,  unless 
prevented  by  drought,  which  must  invariably  hap- 
pen in  dry  hot  summers,  say  from  June  to  August, 
when  the  earth  near  the  surface  is  bound,  as  it 
were  to  a  frozen  state,  which  totally  prevents  new 
roots,  with  their  numerous  suckers,  si-pplying  the 
place  of  those  that  are  going  to  decay,  though  at 
the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted,  that  the  roots 
in  such  a  state,  so  long  as  the  weather  continues 
dry,  remain  healthy,  and  support  the  plant  to  ma- 
turity. 

Blight  in  wheat  arises  from  the  following 
cause  : — 

The  fibres  of  the  wheat  roots  have  made,  (from 
their  natural  tendency  to  shoot  downwards,)  by  the 
middle  of  summer,  a  descent  of  at  least  three  or 
four  feet  below  the  surface  ;  that  depth  being  be- 
yond the  immediate  rays  of  the  sun,  they  are  not 
hindered  by  its  influence  from  making  a  still  further 
descent,  and  as  the  earth  becomes  parched  by 
drought  on  and  near  the  surface,  the  supply  of 
nourishment  to  the  plant  depends  on  its  support 
from  that  and  a  still  greater  depth. 

The  outer  bark  of  the  fibres  of  the  roots  near  the 
surface,  while  the  earth  remains  dry,  has  no  ca- 
pability of  affording  nutriment  by  its  outer  pores 
to  the  inner  part  or  woody  fibre  ;  still  it  protects 
and  is  supplied  with  food  from  the  interior  sap- 
vessels  performing  their  functions.  The  reason 
why  blight  appears  partial  in  the  same  fields  may 
be  generally  attributed  to  the  variation  of  the  sub- 
soil :  the  surface  may  appear  even,  but  the  under 
stratum,  mostly,  in  silicious  soils,  consists  of  ir- 
regular and  alternate  beds  of  gravel  and  clay  fre- 
quently approaching  near,  and  in  some  instances 
quite  to  the  surface.  The  substratum,  being  more 
or  less  retentive  of  water,  furnishes  support  to  the 
growing  plants,  the  beds  of  gravel,  after  a  long 
continuance  of  dry  weather,  are  exhausted  of  al- 
most every  particle  of  moisture  for  several  feet 
below  the  surface,  which  the  capillary  vessels  and 
roots  of  the  growing  plant  are  so  eagerly  seeking 
for,  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  and  assimilating 
the  absorption  of  the  atmospheric  air  ;  and  when 
a  preponderance  of  either  takes  place,  the  growing 
plants  must  become  unhealthy  ;  by  long  continue 
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ance  of  drought  the  coverings  of  the  capillary 
vessels  become  weak  and  less  elastic,  and  by  a 
superfluity  of  water,  that  element  which  they  have 
long  been  in  search  of,  is  eagerly  taken  up  and 
propelled  with  unusual  velocity  through  the  ves- 
sels of  the  plant;  by  this  sudden  revolution  from 
want  to  superabundance  of  food,  the  vessels  of 
root  and  stalks  become  distended  more  rapidly 
than  their  strength  will  admit — hence  arise  exu- 
dation in  the  roots  and  fungus  in  the  stalks,  which 
in  great  measure,  deprive  the  infant  grain  of  that 
nourishment  which  is  required  to  bring  it  to  ma- 
turity. 

Frequent  showers  are  much  more  congenial  to 
the  health  of  wheat  than  sudden  rains,  which, 
from  the  cause  above-mentioned,  burst  the  bark 
or  outer  coat  of  the  plant ;  thus  the  proper  healthy 
circulation  cannot  be  renewed,  and  the  vital  func- 
tions are  suspended,  a  lingering  death  takes  place, 
attended  with  the  usual  accompaniments  of  vege- 
table decay. 

Mildew,  which  the  French  callrouiUe  or  rust,  is 
a  distemper  which  attacks  the  blades  and  stems  of 
corn.  It  covers  them  with  a  powder  of  the  colour 
of  iron  whilst  they  are  in  their  greatest  vigour. 
This  substance  does  not  adhere  strongly  to  the 
blades,  for  it  has  been  frequently  observed  that 
the  hair  of  white  dogs  has  been  full  of  this  powder, 
after  they  have  run  through  afield  attacked  with 
this  disease.  It  is  likewise  known,  that  if  the  in- 
fected corn  is  washed  by  a  plentiful  rain  the  rust 
disappears  almost  entirely,  and  the  grain  suffers 
little  from  it.  Farmers  give  it  the  name  of  rust 
from  the  colour  of  the  powder,  and  it  seems  to  be 
the  same  distemper  which  the  Roman  writers  call 
I'ubigo. 

There  is  another  kind  of  blight,  called  the  white 
blight,  which  generally  attacks  the  plant  about  the 
time  it  comes  out  in  ear,  especially  in  very  dry 
seasons.  Upon  minute  examination  it  will  be 
found  that  the  roots  dieat  the  same  time.  It  seldom 
happens  except  in  spots  or  parts  of  a  field,  where 
the  gravel  apj)roaches  very  near  the  surface.  The 
cause  of  this  disaase  is  the  too  frequent  sowing  of 
the  same  kind  of  grain,  and  a  want  of  that  nourish- 
ment which  the  plant  requires  ;  and  the  reason  of 
the  straws  turning  white  is,  that  before  the  grain 
begins  to  form,  the  ascending  juices  are  a  thin 
watery  fluid;  consequently  they  dry  within  the 
tubes  or  vessels,  as  no  coagulation  has  yet  taken 
place  to  obstruct  their  course  upwards  to  the  ear. 

I  now  venture  to  lay  before  the  public  some  of 
the  observations  and  experiments  made  by  me 
during  the  long  course  of  years  in  which  I  have 
been  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  as  I  consi- 
der that  in  whatever  sphere  ot  life  we  are  placed, 
it  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to  make  known  the 
advances  he  has  made  towards  the  attainment  of 
any  useful  knowledge.  I  have  now  been  a  culti- 
vator of  the  soil  for  more  than  half  a  century,  and 
have  had  numberless  opportunities  of  witnessing 
the  various  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
minds  of  my  brother  cultivators  with  regard  to 
system,  causes,  and  effects,  in  their  daily  and 
yearly  avocations  as  farmers. 

The  more  accurate  and  attentive  we  are  in  our 
examination  of  things,  the  more  we  shall  be  con- 
vinced of  the  imperfection  of  human  knowledge, 
and  the  less  reason  we  shall  have  to  be  ostentatious 
of  our  attainments  in  that  philosophy  which  is 
prompt  to  enumerate  facts,  but  unable  to  develope 
their  causes.  There  is  nothing  in  nature  which  has 
more  effectually  baffled  the  efforts  of  human  skill 
and  industry,  than  the  cause  and  cure  of  diseases  ; 


and  these  are  not  less  remarkable  in  the  vegetable 
than  the  animal  creation. — I  am,  Sir,  your  hum- 
ble servant,  JOSEPH  BADCOCK. 


Cheese  from  Potatoes.— Cheese,  it  is  said, 
of  extremely  fine  quality,  is  made  from  potatoes,  in 
Thuringia  and  part  of  Saxony,  in  the  following  man- 
ner:—After  having  collected  a  quantity  of  potatoes  of 
good  quality,  giving  the  preference  to  the  white  kind, 
they  are  boiled  in  a  caldron,  and  after  becoming  cool, 
they  are  peeled  and  reduced  to  a  pulp  either  by  means 
of  a  grate  or  mortar.  To  5lb.  of  this  pulp,  which  ought 
to  be  as  equal  as  possible,  is  added  a  pound  of  sour 
milk,  and  the  necessary  quantity  of  salt.  The  whole  is 
kneaded  together,  and  the  mixture  covered  up  and  al- 
lowed to  lie  three  or  four  days,  according  to  the  season. 
At  the  end  of  this  time  it  is  kneaded  anew,  and  the 
cheeses  are  placed  in  little  baskets,  when  the  superflu- 
ous moisture  is  allowed  to  escape.  They  are  then  al- 
lowed  to  dry  in  the  shade,  and  placed  in  layers  in  large 
pots  or  vessels,  where  they  must  remain  for  15  days. 
The  older  these  cheeses  are  the  more  their  quality  im- 
proves. Three  kinds  of  them  are  made.  The  first, 
which  is  the  most  common,  is  made  according  to  the 
proportions  above  indicated  ;  the  second  with  four  parts 
of  potatoes,  and  two  parts  of  curdled  milk  ;  the  third, 
with  two  parts  of  potatoes  and  four  parts  of  cow  or  ewe 
milk.  These  cheeses  have  this  advantage  over  every 
other  kind,  that  they  do  not  engender  worms,  and  keep 
fresh  for  a  great  number  of  years,  provided  they  are 
placed  in  a  dry  situation,  and  in  well-closed  vessels. 

An  Irish  Farmer's  House. — The  whole  length 
inside  was  twenty  teet,  the  width  eight,  and  the 
mud  and  sod  walls  were  three  and  a  half  feet  high. 
The  principal  apartment,  in  the  centre,  was  used  as  a 
day  room.  Two  small  places,  entirely  dark,  one  at 
each  end  of  the  house,  formed  the  sleeping  apartments  ; 
they  were  five  feet  six  inches  wide.  The  only  light  that 
cheered  the  dwelling  of  Owen  Gray  was  admitted 
through  the  door  way,  an  aperture  nearly  four  feet 
high.  The  whole  of  the  furniture  consisted  of  four  old 
broken  stools,  about  a  foot  in  height  ;  as  for  a  chair,  it 
was  out  of  the  quesfion.  Their  stock  was  one  pig  and  a 
miserable  cat ;  for  they  were  possesed  of  neither  cow, 
goat,  nor  sheep. — The  children  were  all  but  naked  ; 
the  shoulder  and  breast  only  of  one  boy,  nine  years 
old,  who  came  to  us  outside,  were  partially  covered 
with  a  portion  of  a  ragg-ed  shirt.  Upon  my  remarking 
to  his  mother  that  they  must  suffer  in  winter  for  the 
want  of  clothes,  she  replied,  that  they  were  obliged  to  go 
without,  and  were  as  fond  of  running  out  in  frost  and 
snow  as  if  they  had  plenty  of  clothes,  for  they  were  used 
to  it.  This,  indeed,  the  colour  and  deep  wrinkles  of 
their  legs  and  feet  abundantly  testified.  Owen  Gray 
and  his  wife  were  blessed  with  fifteen  children  "and  she  ' 
had  been  so  fruitful,"  to  use  her  own  words,  "  that  she 
had  chanced  them  double  three  times."  Eleven  were 
living.  "  Bare  backs,"  said  the  poor  woman,"  would 
not  fret  me  if  we  had  plenty  to  eat.  I  would  be  a  proud 
woman  if  we  had  potatoes  and  a  grain  of  salt  in  times  ; 
but  we  cannot  get  the  salt  itself,  nor  even  the  bare  po- 
tatoes, and  we  are  lost  for  want  of  beds.  Nine  sleep  in 
the  two  we  have,  which  are  nothing  but  a  bit  of  straw, 
covered  wtth  an  old  blanket."  The  rick  yard  was 
furnished  with  two  small  ricks  or  stacks,  from  which  the 
morsel  of  grain  had  been  nearly  all  thrashed  out,  and 
the  straw  piled  up  again.  This  dwelling  was  not  par- 
ticularly selected  on  account  of  its  meanness.  It  was 
the  first  we  came  to  in  the  barony  ;  and  while  I 
sketched  it,  my  companion  visited  others  which  he  re- 
ported to  be,  if  possible,  worse  ;  and  I  was  subsequently 
told  that  many  in  the  country  were  decidedly  inferior  to 
Owen  Gray's. — Bins's  Miseries  and  Beauties  of  Ireland. 
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TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE   MARK- 
LANE    EXPRESS. 

Sir, — The  favourable  reception  you  have  given  to 
the  remarks  in  my  last  letter  upon  Rlr.  Blacker's  essay, 
on  the  cultivation  of  small  farms,  and  the  applicability 
of  his  recommendations  to  the  improvement  of  practical 
agriculture  in  this  country,  induces  me  to  address  to 
you  some  further  observations  upon  his  other  writing-s, 
ivhich  my  approb  ition  of  the  above  mentioned  essay 
has  led  me  to  peruse.  It  is  hard  to  say  which  of  the 
subjects  discussed  inhis  "Claims  of  the  Landed  Interests 
to  Leg-islative  Protection"  are  most  important,  but  I  am 
inclined  to  give  precedence  to  the  analysis  of  the  com- 
parative importance  of  the  commercial,  manufacturing', 
and  agricultural  classes  to  the  prosperity  of  the  nation  at 
large.  In  the  present  day,  where  these  contending  inte- 
rests are  pressing  their  respective  claims  upon  the  legisla- 
ture, it  is  beyond  measure  necessary  to  ascertain  clearly 
what  those  claims  respectively  amount  to,  and  to  establish 
how  and  in  what  manner  the  public  is  benefitted  by 
each.  Unless  these  fundamental  points  are  clearly  de- 
fined and  understood  how  is  it  possible  to  legislate  with 
any  sound  discretion  ? 

It  will  be  readily  acknowledged  that  every  public 
enactment  ought  to  be  for  the  good  of  the  piifciic,  and 
not  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  any  particular  portion 
thereof;    but  when  contending  classes  strive  for  the 
mastery,  how  can  the  public  interest  be  discerned,  ex- 
cept through  the  investigation  I  have  alluded  to  ?    How 
is  the  legislature  to  be  certain  that  it  is  not  granting  to 
bnportunity  what  would  be  denied  hyjusticel     Or  how 
can  Parliament,   as  a  deliberative  assembly,  pretend  to 
leg'islale  at  all,  the  grounds  being  MH-ascertained  upon 
which  alone  a  correct  judgment  could  be  formed.    It 
appears  to  me,  that  to  attempt  to  act  for  the  public  g'ood 
without  knowing  in  what  the  public   good  consists,  is 
like  a  mariner  attempting  to  steer  without  a  compass, 
and  that  under  such  circumstances,  should  either  he  or 
the   legislature  arrive  at  the  end  they  have  in  view,  it 
will  be  more  by  chance  than  good  guiding.     It  would  of 
course  be  impossible  to  give  in  a  letter  any  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  arguments  advanced  by  Mr.  B.,  to  show 
that  the  public  good  is  more  intimately  interwoven  vjith 
the  prosperity  of  agriculture,  and  more  dependant  upon 
it  than   on  either  commerce  or  manufacture.    It  must 
suffice  to  say  that  he  establishes  this  point,  not  upon  the 
general  concurrence  of  public  opinion,  but  on  the  sub- 
stantial ground  of  arguments,  which  appear  to  me  in- 
Controv>  rtible,  and  from  which  many  important  deduc- 
tions may  be  drawn,   very  much  at  variance  with  the 
tenets  of  the  Doctrinaires  of  the  present  day.     It  must 
not,  however,   be  supposed  that  he  is  insensible  to  the 
importance  of  manufacture,  for  he  distinctly  states  his 
belief  that  Great  Britain  is  only  preserved  from  bank- 
ruptcy by  our  manufacturers  having  been  able,  by  the 
use  of  machinery,  to  overcome  the  great  disadvantages 
they  are  subjected  to  from  the  high  price  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  and  their  being  enabled  to  pay  to  the 
operatives  they  employ,  such  wages  as  enable  them  to 
become  consumers  of  agricultural  produce  at  tha?e  high 
prices,  without  which,  neither  the  rent  of  land,  the  col- 
lection of  the  revenue,  nor  the  payment  of  the  public 
creditor  could  be  continued.    It  may  startle  many  to 
find  it  gravely  asserted  that,  to  keep  up  the  high  price 
of  agricultural  produce  is  necessary  to  the  maintenance 
as  well  as  of  the  prosperity  as  of  the  good  faiih  of  the 
state.     But  those  who  seriously  sit  down  to  study  the 
arguments  brought  forward  by  Mr.  B.,  will  seldom  rise 
up  unconvinced  of  the  truth  of  his  opinions.    The  view 
he  takes  of  the  matter  seems  to  be  shortly  this  : — 

The  finances  of  this  country  depend  on  the  produce 
of  the  taxes;  the  produce  of  the  taxes  depends  on  the 
consumption  of  taxable  articles.  And  again,  this  con- 
sumption depends  on  the  annual  income  of  the  com- 
munity which  supplies  the  means  of  purchasing  such 
commodities.  Now  to  apply  this  to  the  case  in  point. 
If  you  lower  the  price  of  ag-ricultural  produce,  you 
inevitably  lower  the  rent  of  land,  which  is  beyond  all 
comparison  the  item  which  adds  most  to  that  fund  which 
supports   the   consunaption   of   taxable   articles,   and 


thereby  a  deadly  wound  is  inflicted  upon  the  revenues 
of  the  country,  which  even  in  this  present  stale,  are 
barely  sufficient  to  meet  the  expenses  of  Government, 
and  pay  the  public  creditor. 

But  die  injury  which  would  thus  be  inflicted  on  the 
finances  of  the  country,  would  not  end  with  the  mere 
loss  of  revenue  propordoned  to  the  reduction  in  the  in- 
comes arising  from  rent ;  it  must  not  be  lost  sight  of, 
that  with  the  fall  in  the  price  of  agricultural  produce,  a 
proportionate  fall  must  takeplace  in  the  wages  of  labour, 
and  of  this  fact,  the  advocates  of  low  prices  are  fully 
aware. 

The  same  cause  therefore  which  lowers  rent  having  a 
direct  tendency  to  lower  labour  aho,  it  follows  that  the  in- 
come or  earnings  of  every  working  man,  in  every  depart- 
ment of  trade  and  manufacture,  will  be  lowered  in  like 
manner.    Here  then  is  another  item  withdrawn  from  the 
fund,  applicable  to  the  purchase  and  consumption  of  tax- 
able articles,  by  which  the  revenue  o(  the  state  mustsuffer, 
and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  loss  of  income  and 
consequent  distress  in  which  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
community  would  be  thus  involved,  would  be  without 
a  prejudicial  influence  upon  the  circumstances  of  the 
otherclasses  of  society,  however  apparently  unconnected 
with  the  original  operating  cause,  and  thus  almost  every 
member  of  the  community  would  be  embarrassed,  the 
public  creditor  would  be  rendered  insecure,  the  national 
prosperity  would   be  interrupted,  and  the  pressure  of 
taxation  would  be  more  severely  felt  by  individualsfrom 
their  diminished  means  and  the  undiminished  prices  of 
all  taxable  articles.    It  does  therefore  seem  to  me  quite 
clear,  when  aU  the  consequences  that  must  at  end  the 
fall  in  price  of  agricultural  produce, and  the  rent  of  land, 
that  the  comforts  of  life  would  be  thereby   rendered 
more  «n-attainable  by  the  great  bulk  of  the  community, 
and  that  this  must  continue  to  be  the  case  as  long  as 
the  taxation  of  those  comforts  continues  to  prevent  their 
falling  in  price,  in  a  manner  corresponding-  to  the  re- 
duction of  wages.    It  being  evident  that  if  agricultural 
produce  was  lowered  in  price  one  half,  it  would  not  in 
any  degree  lower  the  price  of  tea,  sugar,  cofl:ee,  or  any 
other  comforts  in  which  taxation  form  the  greater  part  of 
the  cost ;  but  if  these  doctrines  are  startling  to  the  free 
traders,  it  will  not  be  less  startling  to  those  who  decry 
the  use  of  machinery  and  urge  the  necessity  of  again 
reverting  to  manual  h.ibour,   to  hear  from  Mr.  B.,  that 
it  is  the  advantage  of  the  use  of  machinery  that  prevents 
the   calamity  of  a  national  bankruptcy,  for  if,  as  has 
been  shewn,  the  keeping  up  the  rent  of  land  be  abso- 
lutely  necessary  for  the  payment  of  the  taxes,  and  if 
that  rent  depends  on  keeping  up  the  price  of  agricultural 
produce,  it  is  only  by  the  use  of  machinery,  (which 
abridges  so  much  the  employment  of  manual  labour) 
that  the  manufacturer  is  enabled   to   give  such   high 
wages  to  the  hands  he  does  employ,  as  to  enable  them  to 
beco'»ie  purchasers  of  agricultural  produce  at  the  rates 
which  the  high  rents  require.    The  use  of  machinery 
makes  that  part  of  the  cost  of  production  belonging  to 
manual  labour  so  small,  that  the   high  wages  of  the 
English  workman  does  not  enhance  the  cost  of  the  article 
so  much  as  to  prevent  the  manufacturer  still  having  the 
advantage  over   his  continental  competitors,   even  in 
their  own  markets.    But  let  it  be  supposed  for  a  moment 
that  the  use  of  machinery  was  superseded,  or  that  our 
superiority  therein,  and  our  advantages  in  cheap  iuel, 
&e.,  were  reduced  nearly  to  a  par  with  the  continent, 
how  would  the  case  stand  then  ?  the  English  manufac- 
turer could  no  longer  give  higher  wages  than  his  conti- 
nental competitor,  the  workmen  thus  reduced,  could 
no  longer  pay  more  for  his  subsistence  than  his  brethren 
on  the  continent.    The  farmer  having  no  other  customer 
to  apply  to,  must  accept  of  what  that  customer  can  give, 
and  the  landlord  must  in  like  manner  lower  his  rents  to 
wh^t  the  farmer  can  pay,  but  all  this  being  done,  how- 
then   are  the  taxes  to  be  paid  ?    It  is  quite  evident  they 
would  be  completely  unproductive,  and  that  no  means 
of  paying  the  national  creditor  would  exist.    I  am  by  no 
means  aware  how  far  your  ideas  may  be  conformable 
with  mine  upon  these  subjects,  but  they  are  of  such  vital 
importance,  and  so  necessary  to  be  carefully  considered 
at  this  particular  time,  when  the  claims  of  the  manu- 
facturing and  agricultural  interests  are  likely  soon  to  be 
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discussed  in  ParliameHt,  that  I  think  you  will  [not  be 
disincHned  to  direct  public  attention  to  their  discussion, 
and  at  same  time  explaining  your  own  views  upon  topics 
so  interesting  and  so  important  to  the  welfare  of  the 
community.  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Su-, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
MERCATOR. 


ON   THE  NEW  PAROCHIAL  ASSESS- 
MENT. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  MAKE  LANE  EXPRESS. 

Sir, — This  important  measure  which  is  now  about 
to  be  adjusted,  is  so  intimately  connected  with  the  in- 
terest of  every  individual  owner,  or  occupier  of  real 
property— but  more  especially  of  land,  and  farm-build- 
mgs — that  I  do  not  hesitate  to  invite  an  interchange  of 
communication  onmatters  connected  therewith,  through 
the  medium  of  your  valuable  journal  from  amongst 
your  correspondents,  but  more  especially  from  those 
valuers,  and  other  persons,  who  are  appointed  for 
carrying  the  provisions  of  the  act  (6  and  7  Will.  IV., 
cap.  96, )  into  execution. 

The  measure  in  itself  appears  to  be  simple  and  well 
defined,  namely,  that  all  property  is  to  be  rated  at  its 
net  annual  value,  or  rather  that  "  no  rate  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor  shall  be  allowed,  which  shall  not  be  made 
upon  an  estimate  of  the  net  annual  value  of  the  several 
hereditaments  rated  thereunto."  Thus  far,  the  inten- 
tion of  the  legislature  is  unquestionable  ;  but  then  the 
first  section  of  the  act  goes  on  to  state,  that  such  pro- 
perty shall  be  rated  in  conformity  with  ' '  the  rent  at 
whicli  the  same  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  let 
from  year  to  year,  free  of  all  usual  tenant's  rates  and 
taxes,  and  commutation  rent-charge  ;  and  deducting 
therefrom  the  probable  average  annual  cost  of  the  re- 
pairs, insurance,  and  other  expenses  necessary  to  main- 
tain them  in  a  state  to  command  such  rent."  It  must 
be  admitted  that  here  is  a  wide  scope  on  which  valuers 
may  exercise  their  judgment  and  discretion.  First,  it 
is  for  them  to  determine  the  amount  at  which  property 
may  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  worth  to  let,  regard 
being  had  to  local  circumstances  and  intrinsic  value  ; 
and  secondly,  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  deduction 
which  ought  to  be  made  to  enable  the  proprietor  to 
maintain  the  hereditaments  so  rated,  in  a  state  to  com- 
mand the  same  amount  of  rent  at  which  they  are  now 
worth  to  let.  Thus  it  is  evident  the  construction  which 
may  be  put  upon  the  words  "  deducting  therefrom  the 
cost  of  repairs,"  (i.  e.  in  gates  and  fences,  with  regard 
to  land,)  '^and  other  expenses,'^  (qu.  marling,  claying, 
imderdraining,  &c.,)  "  necessary  to  maintain  them," 
(the  hereditaments,  qu.  land?)  "in  such  a  state  to 
command  such  rent,"  is  so  variable  that  little  more 
can  be  expected  from  the  valuers  than  that  the  assess- 
ment should  be  established  upon  one  uniform  principle 
throughout  their  own  districts,  although  it  may  but  ill 
correspond  with  the  assessments  made  by  other  valuers 
-  in  places  remote  therefrom,  or  even  contiguous  thereto  ; 
moreover,  in  some  instances,  permission  is  to  be  given 
to  committees  of  rate-payers  to  adjust  the  assessments 
in  their  respective  parishes,  by  making  such  additions 
thereto  as  shall  be  (or  presumed  to  be)  equivalent  to  a 
rack-rent.  No  wit  is  quite  clear  that  such  proceedings 
must  necessarily  destroy  the  fundamental  principle  of 
,  the  bill ;  namely,  that  of  obtaining  a  uuitorm  and  equi- 
table assessment  through  the  kingdom.  In  these 
committees  it  is  to  be  feared  that  individual  interest 
•will  but  too  frequently  predominate  ;  and,  even  if  this 
should  not  be  the  case,  the  prevailing  opinion  is  that 
the  net  rental  should  be  kept  down  to  its  lowest  pos- 
sible amount;  not  because  any  immediate  advantage 
can  arise  from  such  a  proceeding,  but  because  it  is 
shrewdly  suspected  that  some  more  extensive,  and  more 
important  alteration  in  the  system  of  parochial  taxa- 
tion— if  not  in  the  financial  department  of  political 


jurisprudence— may  already  be  contemplated  by  the 
legislature,  of  which  this,  the  Parochial  Assessment 
Act  is  but  the  avanf  courier. 

If  no  other  reason  existed  for  an  equitable  adjust- 
ment of  the  assessment  by  a  new  valuation  founded 
upon  a  solid  basis  in  the  first  instance,  rather  than 
incur  the  risk  of  future  litigation,  that  of  avoiding  a 
rencontre  with  the  tithe  owner  would  be  quite  sufficient 
to  warrant  the  small  additional  expense  that  it  will 
occasion.  We  have  already  seen  that  a  loop-hole  is 
left  open  for  a  marked  assault.  The  poor-law  com- 
missioners have  given  it  as  their  opinion,  that  the  sum 
at  which  the  tithe  commutation  rent-charge  ought  to 
be  rated  "is  the  net  amount  of  such  rent-charge,  ex- 
clusive of  the  portion  added  to  it  as  equivalent  to  the 
rates;"  but,  to  use  their  own  words — "  the  commis- 
sioners do  not  undertake  to  determine  the  effect  of  the 
proviso  at  the  end  of  the  first  section  of  the  Parochial 
Assessment  Act,  the  object  of  which,  is  understood  to 
be,  to  give  the  tithe-holders  the  benefit  of  the  decision 
in  the  case  of  Rex  v.  Joddrell,  which  decision  is  held  to 
remain  unimpugned."  We  all  know  that  the  effectol 
this  decision  is  to  levy  a  further  sum  upon  the  profits 
of  the  farmer,  (if  it  can  be  ascertained  what  those 
profits  amount  to,)  in  addition  to  the  rateable  value  of 
the  farm,  or  in  the  event  of  this  not  being  complied 
with,  then,  that  "  a  proportionate  remission  should  be 
made  to  the  tithe-owner  in  rating  the  tithes."  The 
very  guarded  language  which  the  poor-law  commis- 
sioners employ,  when  they  have  to  revert  to  the  implied 
admission  in  the  act,  which  is  set  forth  in  the  "  pro- 
viso," "that  nothing  herein  contained,  shall  be  con- 
strued to  alter,  or  affect  the  principles,  or  different 
liabilities  (if  any),  according  to  which  difi'erent  kinds 
of  hereditaments  are  now  by  law  rateable  ;"  is  a  suf- 
ficient proof  that  those  gentlemen  regard  it  as  a  very 
tender  subject. 

I  remain.  Sir,  very  sincerely  yours, 

W.  NORFOR.     ■ 

Dilham,  Jan.  24. 


ON  BONE  MANURE  AND  CONSUMP- 
TION OF  SWEDE  TURNIPS  BY 
SHEEP  OR  OTHER  STOCK. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  MARE  LANE  EXPRESS. 

Stu, — I  will  feel  obliged  if  an  experienced  agrcul- 
turistwill  inform  me,  if  in  drilling-  about  sixteen  bushels 
of  prepared,  or  pulverized  bones  an  acre,  with  Swede 
turnip  seed,  and  a  complete,  or,  as  it  may  happen,  only 
a  partial  failure  is  the  result,  what  in  each  case  will 
more  or  less  benefit  the  following  crop — say  barley,  or 
oats,  fairly  allowing-  for  season  casualties,  &c.,  &c.; 
or  in  other  words,  if  you  drill  bone-dust,  quantity  and 
quality  as  above  described,  and  the  fly  destroys  your 
turnip  crop,  will  the  next  crop — say  barley,  or  oats — be 
benefitted  to  the  extent  of  50s.  an  acre,  estimating  barley 
at  3s.  9d.  a  bushel,  and  oats  2s.  9d.,  for  the  bone-dust 
with  the  expenses  of  drilling,  it  will  cost  nearly  50s.  an 
acre.  I  purchase  mine  at  about  22s.  6d.  per  qr.,  be- 
sides fetching  it  from  a  distance,  say  fourteen  miles,  and 
I  pay  for  the  use  of  the  drill  2s.  6d.  an  acre,  but  only 
Is.  3d.  must  be  charged  to  the  drilling  the  manure,  as 
the  turnips  are  drilled  at  the  same  time,  and  by  the 
same  drill.  I  am  quite  certain,  if  a  good  plant  of  turnips 
is  obtained,  the  outlay  will  be  repaid,  including  the 
partial  benefit  to  the  next  crop. 

The  reason  I  ask  this  publicly,  is  that  I  can  get  no 
clear  answer  from  my  brother  farmers.  Some  will  ex- 
aggerate, and  some  undervalue  the  use  of  bone-dust. 
I  am  greatly  anxious  to  know  the  real  value  of  cutting 
Swede  turnips  in  the  field  for  sheep,  instead  of  carting 
and  consuming  them  in  the  fold-yard  with  plenty  of 
litter ; — a  great  diversity  of  opinion  prevails  on  this  point. 
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If  you  think  these  crude  observations  worth  inserting' 
in  your  journal,  let  them  appear  when  you  think  proper. 
Yours,  vei'y  obediently, 

A  Huntingdonshire  Farmer. 
Jan.  22. 
N.B.— Myfarm  is  of  medium  turnip-land  quality; 
rent,  tithe-free,  ?0s.  an  acre  ;  rates  about  2s.  9d. 


ON  RATING  THE   TITHE    COMMUTA- 
TION RENT-CHARGE. 

TO   THE    EDITOR    OF    THE    MARK    LANE    EXPRESS. 

Sir, — The  following  correspondence  has  been  held 
with  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  with  respect  to 
the  Rating  the  Tithe  Commutation  Rent-Charge,  and 
as  great  difference  of  opinion  exists  on  the  subject, 
I  thought  their  opinions  ought  not  to  be  withheld 
from  the  public,  therefore  hope  you  will  give  pub- 
licity to  the  same  in  the  Mark  Lane  Express ;  by  so 
doing  you  will  oblige. 

Sir,  ^ours,  respectfnlly, 

Jan.  22.  A  CONSTANT  READER. 


Dec.  26,  1837, 
Gentlemen, — I  have  seen  a  paragraph  in  various 
newspapers  represented  to  be  the  opinion  of  tlie 
Poor  Law  Commissioners  respecting  the  rating  (he 
Tithe  Commutation  Rent-Charge  under  the  Paro- 
chial Assessments  Act  ;  in  the  paragraph  above  re- 
ferred to,  it  is  stated,  "  that  the  Assessment  for  the 
tithe  ought  not  to  be  on  the  full  Rent-Charge,  hut  on 
the  net  annual  value  of  such  Rent-Charge  after  deduc- 
tions made  i'or  Parochial  Rates,^'  under  these  circum- 
stances, 1  trouble  you  for  your  opinion  in  the  follow- 
ing case: — 

The  landowners  of  this  parish  have  entered  into 
an  agreement  for  the  Commutation  of  the  Tithes,  by 
which  agreement  they  give  500/.,  by  way  of  Rent- 
Charge  in  lieu  of  tithes,  400/.  of  which  sum  is  the 
annual  average  amount  of  compositions  actually  paid 
for  the  seven  years  ending  Christmas  1835,  and  100/. 
is  one-fifth  cf  the  annual  average  amount  of  poor 
and  other  rates,  for  the  like  period.  In  consequence 
of  the  introduction  of  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act, 
one-fifth  of  the  annual  average  amount  of  poor  and 
other  rates  for  the  years  ending  Christmas  1837,  is 
50/. ;  therefore,  the  opinion  I  wish  to  obtain  is,  what 
proportion  oj  the  5001.  (the  full  rent-charge)  should  be 
deducted  for  Parochial  Rates  ? 

I  am,  gentlemen,  your  obedient  Servant, 

A.  G.  W. 

To  the  Poor  Law   Commissioners,  Somerset  House, 
London. 


Pool-  Law  Commission  Office,  Somerset  House. 

Jan.  19,  1838. 

Sir, — The  Poor  Law  Commissioners  for  England 
and  Wales  have  to  acknowledge  ihe  receipt  of  your 
letter  of  the  26th  ult.,  and  having  had  under  consi- 
deration the  case  on  which  you  request  their  opinion 
they  desire  to  state,  that  m  determining  the  amount 
at  which  the  rent-charge  for  which  the  tithes  of  a 
Parish  have  Been  commuted  should  be  assessed,  it 
appears  to  them  that  the  estimate  of  the  rates  and 
taxes  to  be  deducted,  should  be  made  on  the  basis 
of  the  year  immediately  preceding,  that  being  the 
best  mode  for  judging  of  what  they  will  be  in  the 
next-year. 

It  would  not  be  proper  to  estimate  the  amount  to 
be  deducted  by  reference  to  any  expectations  of  an 


increase  or  decrease  of  rates  founded  on  mere  opi- 
nion, such  as  the  expectation  that  the  operation  of 
the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act,  will,  during  the 
course  of  the  next  year,  reduce  the  rates  below  the 
amount  of  the  preceding  year,  for  on  this  opinions 
may  very  reasonably  differ,  while  the  amount  of  the 
rates  of  the  preceding  year  is  certain,  and  if  applied 
to  all  property  in  the  parish  can  do  injustice  to  none. 
Signed  by  order  of  the  Board, 
Mr.  A.  G.  W.  E.  CHADWICK. 

Secretary. 


CHEVALIER  OR  TEN-ROWED  WHITE 
WHEAT. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  SUFFOLK  CHRONICLE. 

Mr.  Editor.  — I  am  fully  aware,  from  the  interest 
you  take  in  rural  affairs,  that  you  have  the  well-being  of 
the  agriculturist  deeply  at  heart.  I  have,  therefore,  no 
hesitation  in  sohciting'  a  small  space  in  your  valuable 
Paper,  for  the  insertion  of  the  following'  description  of  a 
new  wheat,  which  seems  to  me  to  bid  fair  to  be  a  great 
desideratum  to  your  ag'ricultural  readers.  It  is  called 
the  Chevalier  or  Ten-rowed  White  Wheat,  and  the  facts 
relative  to  it  were  furnished  by  Mr.  W.  Bartlett,  surg-eon, 
of  Great  Bedwin,  Wiltshire,  to  the  January  number  of 
the  "  Labourers'  Friend  Magazine"  : — 

"  In  the  latter  end  of  November,  1835,  I  chanced  to 
obtain  one  ear  of  the  above-named  wheat,  which  had 
been  carried  in  the  pocket,  shown  to  various  persons, 
and  several  of  the  corns  lost,  those  which  remained  I 
planted  in  my  field,  at  twelve  inches  apart  every  way. 
In  the  spring'  of  1836,  fifty-four  plants  were  alive.  At 
harvest  I  cut  the  produce,  and  counted  527  eais  of  corn, 
many  of  them  bavins'  130  grains  in  them,  which  were 
rubbed  out  by  the  hand,  measured  3^  pints  imperial, 
and  weighed  3^  lbs,  avoirdupois.  As  soon  as  I  had 
housed  my  little  crop  of  beans,  the  land  was  got  ready 
for  a  turther  experiment  with  this  wheat,  I  employed 
four  persons  to  dibble  the  wheat  in  rows,  twelve  inches 
part,  and  to  drop  the  seed,  one  in  a  hole,  at  six  inches 
difference  in  rows  ;  by  this  means  it  covered  a  space  of 
sixty-four  poles  of  land.  All  my  neighbours  endea- 
voured to  persuade  me  that  my  experiment  was  a  fail- 
ure, more  especially  as  the  ungenial  nature  of  the  spring 
had  so  retarded  vegetation  ,  however,  when  we  were 
enlivened  by  tiie  warmth  of  the  month  of  May,  the  alte- 
ration in  its  appearance  was  truly  astonishing  ;  it  then 
became  the  common  talk  of  the  country.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  I  harvested  four  one-horse  cart  loads  of  sheaves, 
wliich  has  just  undergone  the  process  of  thrashing,  and 
the  produce  is  within  a  quart  of  sixteen  bushels,  each 
weighing  sixty-one  pounds,  I  lost  a  great  many  ears  in 
consequence  of  the  field  being  bounded  on  one  side  by 
the  public  road.  Persons  passing  took  the  liberty  of  gather- 
ing them  out  of  curiosity  ;  still  the  weight  of  the  whole 
crop  is  8  cwt.  3  qrs.  24  lbs.,  an  enormous  produee  from 
85  lbs.  of  seed,  each  ounce  producing  18  lbs.  3  oz. ;  a 
thing,  as  far  as  I  know,  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of 
agriculture."  I  am,  Mr,  Editor,  your's,  &c,, 

A  Friend  to  Good  Farming. 

Diss,  Jan.  IQth,  1838. 


Feeding  Pigs  on  Apples.— A  contemporary 
gives  an  account  of  a  dinner  of  the  Ebley  Temperance 
Society  and  Mechanics'  Institute,  in  that  place,  which 
was  held  expressly  to  test  the  quality  of  a  pig  that  had 
been  fatted  upon  apples.  It  seems  that  Thomas  Neate, 
a  tiler  and  plasterer,  at  Dudbridge,  had  read  in  some  of 
the  temperance  publications  that  in  America  apples  had 
been  tried  with  great  success  in  feeding  pigs,  sheep,  &c. ; 
he  resolved  therefore  to  try  the  experiment.  How  -well 
the  plan  succeeded  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
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statement : — On  the  12th  of  October,  the  pig  was  fed 
with  apples,  and  was  then  between  four  and  five  score, 
and  when  it  was  killed,  Dec. 26th, it  weighed  nine  score, 
all  but  two  pounds.  On  the  12th,  it  was  exceedingly 
poor,  so  that  every  rib  could  be  told.  The  first  fort- 
night it  was  fed  on  apples  and  grains,  and  improved  in 
flesh  astonishingly ;  after  that  time,  it  was  fed  upon 
apples  and  bean-meal.  During  the  time  it  was  fatting, 
it  consumed  four  bags  of  apples  and  two  bushels  of 
bean-meal.  The  apples  and  the  meal  cost  twenty-six 
shillings,  and  the  pig  improved  at  the  rate  of  about  ten 
pounds  a  week.  The  apples  were  boiled,  and  as  they 
required  no  washing,  much  trouble  was  saved ;  and 
further,  as  they  were  cooked  as  soon  as  the  water  boil- 
ed, three  furnaces  of  apples  could  be  dressed  with  the 
same  quantity  of  fuel  that  had  been  necessary  to  boil 
one  furnace  of  potatoes.  The  meat  was  of  the  richest 
flavour,  and  was  allowed  by  all  who  partook  of  it  to  be 
the  finest  ever  tasted.  We  understand  that  a  farmer 
in  the  neighbourhood,  who  particularly  watched  the  ex- 
periment, and  was  incredulous  as  to  the  result,  felt  as 
perfectly  satisfied  when  he  saw  the  pig  cut  up,  and 
weighed,  that  he  determined  to  use  his  own  apples  in 
feeding  his  pigs.  It  may  be  observed  that  the  apples 
which  Thomas  Neate  employed  were  an  inferior  sort, 
and  such  as  would  have  made  but  little  eider.  We  have 
been  told  since  this  occurrence,  that  a  gentleman  in 
Berkshire  has  tried  the  same  plan  on  a  great  number  of 
pigs,  and  found  the  same  exceedingly  profitable.  A  gen- 
tleman in  America  has  declared  that  his  orchard,  when 
he  made  the  apples  into  cider,  paid  him  300  dollars,  but 
that  when  he  fatted  pigs  with  them  he  obtained  600 
dollars,  or  just  double. 

New  Material  for  Road-making. — A  good  deal 
of  interest  has  been  recently  excited  by  the  pro- 
posed application  of  the  substance  called  tasphalic- 
mastic  to  the  purposes  of  paving.  In  France  it  has 
been  found  to  answer  extremely  well  for  paving  and 
road- making,  for  covering'  in  buildings  as  tiles,  for 
arches  of  railways,  and  lining  common  shores.  The 
mastic  is  a  compound  of  two  mineral  substances — the 
one  being  the  native  asphaltes  of  the  Jura  mountains,  the 
other  being  bitumen,  both  being  fused  and  prepared  in 
certain  proportions,  and  in  that  state,  when  used  for 
paving,  laid  upon  the  ground,  cleared  for  the  purpose. 
Wood,  put  down  hexagonally  upon  a  solid  bed,  and 
fixed  together  with  this  mastic,  would,  it  is  said,  make 
excellent  roads  j  no  dirt  would  rise,  no  rain  penetrate  ; 
so  that  the  more  rain,  the  cleaner  would  be  the  streets. 
A  pamphlet,  entitled  Practical  Observatiom,  &c.,  by 
Mr.  F.  W.  Simms,  Civil  Engineer,  late  of  the  Royal 
Observatory,  contains  accounts  of  several  places  in 
Paris,  and  elsewhere  in  France,  where  the  footpaths  are 
paved  with  this  material,  also  in  the  Place  Louis  XV., 
and  a  conservatory  at  the  Baron  de  Montmorenci's, 
laid  with  this  substance,  in  what,  in  a  certificate 
signed  by  Lords  Elgin  and  Lincoln,  and  Sir  John  Hay, 
Bart.,  is  described  as  a  '"beautiful  mosaic."  The 
stables  of  the  cavalrv  barracks  on  the  Quai  d'Orsay  are 
paved  with  the  mastic,  which  after  several  years'  use  is 
found  perfectly  sound  and  uninjured,  the  horses'  hoofs 
making  no  impression  on  it.  It  is  understood  that  the 
arches  it  is  about  to  be  applied  on  are  part  of  the  Green- 
wich railway,  with  a  view  to  preserve  the  arches  of  that 
extensive  viaduct  free  from  damp.  Lord  Duncannon 
also,  as  Commissioner  of  the  Woods  and  Forrests,  has, 
it  is  understood,  given  up  the  road  from  Whitehall  to 
Westrainiser-hall  to  be  paved  with  this  new  material.  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  in  a  letter,  when  in  Paris,  states  that  he 
had  examined  and  greatly  admired  various  places  in 
that  city  which  were  paved  with  this  mastic,  of  which 
the  durability  was  such  as  to  be  unimpaired  with  the 
wear  and  tear  of  years. 

Tithe  Committee.  —  Mr.  DctgdaLe  moved,  on 
Friday  last,  for  a  return  of  the  number  of  tithe  commu- 
tations which  have  been  actually  completed  by  appor- 
tionment thereof,  up  to  the  31st  day  of  December,  1837, 
arranged  under  the  following  heads :— 1.  Those  in  which 
the  same  person  is  the  sole  landowner,  titheowner,  and 


patron  ;  2.  Those  in  which  the  same  person  is  the  sole 
landowner  and  patron,  but  not  the  titheowner;  3.  Those 
in  which  there  is  but  one  landowner,  he  being  neither 
titheowner  nor  patron ;  4.  Those  in  which  the  land- 
owners are  two  only,  not  being  either  titheowners  or 
patrons ;  5.  Those  in  which  the  landowners  are  three 
only,  not  being  either  titheowners  or  patrons ;  6.  Those 
in  which  the  landowners  are  more  than  three,  not  be- 
ing titheowners  or  patrons ;  and  under  each  head  dis- 
tinguishing in  how  many  cases  the  titheowner  is  a  lay- 
man, and  in   how  many  an  ecclesiastic." — Agreed  to. 


PANEGYRIC   ON  THE  HORSE. 

His  mighty  powers  in  various  ways  conduce. 
To  man's  convenience,  pleasure,  health,  and  use  : 
Patient  he  bears  or  draws  the  ponderous  load  ; 
Or  swiftly  skims  along  the  distant  road. 
He  meekly  drags  the  share  thrsugh  stiffened  clay  ; 
Or  proudly  braves  destructive  war's  array  ! 
Bears  pomp  and  state  above  the  vulgar  throng, 
And  drags  at  once,  dull  indolence  along : 
He  yields  submission  to  his  puny  lord. 
Content  with  food  and  rest,  a  cheap  reward. 
Yet  man  ungratefully,  too  oft  repays. 
His  faithful  servant  in  his  wither'd  days : 
Forestalls  his  youth,  and,  witli  insatiate  rage, 
Works  out  his  prime  to  premature  old  age  ; 
Wagers  his  strength,  spurs  on  the  panting  steed. 
To  dreadfid  dhtance  or  unnatural  speed, 
His  foaming  nostrils  and  his  sides  with  gore  ; 
The  streaming  dews  that  burst  from  every  pore  ; 
His  trembling  limbs,  and  heaving  chest  declare. 
How  great  his  injuries  and  tortures  are  ; 
In  race,  or  measur'd  ground,  where  blockheads  meet 
To  pride  themselves  because  their  horse  is  fleet ; 
Where  sharpers  flock  to  make  the  flats  a  prey. 
And  many  a  purse  is  conjured  clear  away  ; 
Where  Folly's  children  crowd  to  be  amus'd, 
By  seeing  nobler  animals  abused. 


THE  MERRY   SLEIGH  BELLS. 

A    CANADIAN    SONG. 

'Tis  merry  to  hear  at  evening  time. 
By  the  blazing  hearth,  the  sleigh-bells'  chime  ; 
And  to  know  each  bound  of  the  steed  brings  nigher 
The  friend  for  whom  we  have  heaped  the  fire. 
Light  leap  our  hearts,  while  the  listening  hound 
Springs  forth  to  hail  him  with  bark  and  bound. 

'Tis  he  !  and  blithely  the  gay  bells  sound. 
As  his  sleigh  glides  over  the  frozen  ground  ; 
Hark  !  he  has  passed  the  dark  pine-wood. 
And  skims  like  a  bird  o'er  the  ice  bound  flood  ; 
Now  he  catches  the  gleam  from  the  cabin  door. 
Which  tells  that  his  toilsome  journey's  o'er. 

Our  cabin  is  small,  and  coarse  our  cheer. 
But  Love  has  spread  the  banquet  here ; 
And  childhood  springs  to  be  caress'd 
By  our  well-loved  and  welcome  guest : 
With  a  smiling  brow  his  tale  he  tells. 
While  the  urchins  ring  the  merry  sleigh-bells. 

From  the  cedar-swamp  the  gaunt  wolves  howl. 
From  the  hollow  oak  loud  whoops  the  owl. 
Scared  by  the  crash  of  the  falling  tree ; 
But  these  sounds  bring  terror  no  more  to  me : 
No  longer  1  listen  with  boding  fear. 
The  sleigh-bells'  distant  chime  to  hear.* 

*  The  horses  in  the  sleighs  or  carrioles  have  small 
bells  hung  on  the  harness,  the  sound  of  which  is  cheer- 
ing to  the  animal  as  well  as  to  his  master  :  in  a  frosty 
night  sound  is  rapidly  and  extensively  conveyed  to  an 
anxious  and  listening  ear,  and  the  tinkling  of  the  distant 
sleigh-bells  may  well  be  thought  musical. 
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GENERAL  AGRICULTURAL 
FOR   JANUARY. 


The  field  labours  of  this  month,  which  are  always 
but  few  in  number,  have,  as  far  as  relates  to  plough- 
ing, been  much  obstructed  bjr  frosts,  since  about  the 
8th  of  the  month,  but  from  their  forwardness  at  the 
commencement  of  the  month,  are  by  no  means  in  a 
backward  state  ;    whilst  tbe  weather  has  been  very 
favourable  for  carting  manure  so  that  it  has  not  re- 
quired half  tbe  team  strength  to  draw  it  out,  or  to 
carry  the  hay,  corn,  &c.to  market;    both   dry   and 
succulent  food  have  been  brought  into  pretty  gena- 
ral  consumption  amongst  all  descriptions  of  stock, 
but  the  farmer  and  grazier,  have  been  amply  com- 
pensated both  by  a  greatly  increased  quantity  of  ma- 
nure for  the  arable  part  of  his  farm,  and  will   derive 
great  benefit  from  the  frosts  having  broken  the  sur- 
face clods  of  fallows,  and   destroyed    the   insects  ; 
whilst  the  snow  has  had  the  efi'ect  of  a  slight  coat  of 
manure  for  it ;    besides  its  operating  as  a  seasonable 
check  upon  vegetation,  so  as  to  prevent  its  becoming 
winter  pround,  and  to  be  affected  materially  by  any 
atmospheric  inclfmency    in    the  early  part  of   the 
Spring.     There  are,  however,  particular  times,  and 
seasons  for  all  things,  though  it  ever  has  and  ever 
will  be  considered,  as  the  best  course  in  husbandry, 
and  all  other  worldly  vocations,  to  take  time  by  the 
fore-lock.     Hence,  in  our  humble  opmion,  whenever 
the  soil  is  sufficiently  free  of  frosts,  to  have  become 
fit  for  tbe  reception  of  the  plough,  it  ought  to  be  forth- 
with worked  either  for  the  reception  of  seed,  or  to 
remain  through  the  remainder  of  the  winter  in  fal  ■ 
low  ;    as    repeated    ploughing s  after   frosts,  bi'ings 
the  insects  with  couch  and  other  noxious  weeds,  again 
to  the  surface,  and  exposes  both  for  destruction,  to  the 
frost  which  succeeds  :  hence  we  conceive,  the  great 
utility  of  Vaux's  revolving  harrow ;     as  it  may,  in 
our  humble  opinion,  supersede  frequently  the  neces- 
sity of  a  second  fallow  ploughing,  it  loosens  as  much 
soil  in  one  bout  with  two  hcrses,  as  a  common  plough 
with  three  horses  would  stir,  or  loosen  in  five  bouts. 
As  relates  to  the  complexion  of  the  growing  crops 
they  are  looking  well  considering  the  season  ;  whilst 
live  farm  stock  of  every  kind,  is   described  as  being 
satisfactorily  healthy,   and  with  tho  aid  of  a  little 
fodder,  most  of  the  depastured  part  of  it  doing  well. 
The    prices    of    farm     produce,   notwithstanding 
the    strenuous   exertions    that    have     been    made, 
on     account   of    the     frosts    and    of    anticipations 
of  a  frozen  up  Thames   and  inland  navigation,  both 
in  Smithfield,  Mark  Lane,  and  nearly  all  of  our  pro- 
vincial corn  and  cattle,  as  well   as  in   the  London 
poultry,    dairy  produce,  hop,    and  hay   markets,  in 
the  whole    though  nothing   drooping,  have  been,  on 
taking  a  fair  retrospective  glance,  through  the  month, 
little  more  than  stationary  ;    whilst  in  horses,  milch 
cows,  store  pigs,  suckling  calves,  and  grazier's  store 
stock,  exceedingly  little  has  been,  in  accordance  with 
annual  custom,  doing. 

The  following  observations,  taken  in  substance, 
from  a  book  entilled  The  Mystery  of  Husbandry 
Discovered,  (dated  1675)  may  not  be  altogether  un- 
interesting to  the  hop  growing  part  of  the  agricul- 
tural community.  "If,  says  the  author,  your  hops 
be  old  or  worn  out,  about  the  beginning  of  winter, 
remove  from  them  as  great  a  part  of  the  old  earth 
as  you  can,  replacing  it  with  a  rich  mould  compost, 
applied  to  their  roots  ;  any  time  before  the  end  of 
February,  freeing  the  soil  oil  whix;h  they  are  situated 


REPORT  of  couch  and  other  weeds;  but  where  the  bine  is 
strong  and  healthy,  hops  should  not  be  dressed  till 
March,  or  even  early  in  April.  At  the  first  dressing 
of  young  hops  cut  away  such  roots  which  grow  the 
preceding  year  out  of  your  sets.  Tbe  roots  that  grow 
dowuvvard  need  not  be  cut,  but  those  which  grow 
out  of  the  sides  should,  to  prevent  them  from  use- 
lessly encumbering  the  soil.  In  planting  hops, 
choose  large  and  strong  sets,  of  from  eight  to,  not 
less  than  ten  inches  high,  and  plant  in  richly  ma- 
nured hills,  in  latter  March,  or  early  April." 

A  statement  of  the  supplies  and  prices  of  fat  stock 
in  Smithfield  Cattle  Market  since  our  last  month's 
report.  With  respect  to  the  supplies,  they  have 
consisted  of  12,220  beasts;  125,023  sheep;  520 
calves;  and  1,220  pigs. 

About  2,000  of  the  beasts,  which  were  chiefly 
Scots,  which  have  formed  the  above  supplies,  have 
come  from  Norfolk  ;  400  Scots  and  Herefords  from 
Suffolk  ;  300  Scots,  short-horns,  and  Herefords, 
from  Essex  ;  270  Scots  from  Cambridgeshire ;  600 
short-horns  from  Lincolnshire  ;  700  short-horns  from 
Leicestershire  ;  300  short-horns  and  Devons,  from 
Northamptonshire  ;  125  Scots,  by  sea,  from  Scot- 
land ;  300  runts  from  Sussex  ;  170  Scots  and  Here- 
fords from  Surrey;  129  runts,  Devons,  Herefords, 
from  Kent ;  450  Devons  from  Devonshire ;  700 
Herefords  from  Herefordshire;  120  Staffords  from 
Staffordshire  :  and  60  Somersets  from  Somersetshire. 
The  remainder  of  the  Bullock  supply  has  been 
chiefly  derived  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Me- 
tropolis. 

The  supplies  of  sheep  have  been  chiefly  compesed 
of  South  Devons,  old  and  new  Leicesters,  Dorsets, 
Somersets,  Kents,  Kentish  half-breds,  and  polled 
Gloucesters. 

The  general  quality  of  the  beasts  and  sheep  exhi- 
bited for  sale  in  Smithfield,  we  have  to  state  that  it 
has  been  of  fair  average. 

A  statement  and  comparison  of  the  supplies  and 
prices  of  fat  stock  exhibited  and  sold  in  Smithfield 
Cattle  Market,  on  Monday,  Jan.  20, 1837,  and  Mon- 
day, Jan.  29,  1838  :— 


At  per  8lbs,  sinking  the  offals. 

Jan.  30,  1837.     Jan.  29, 1838, 


2  to  2 
6      3 


d.       s.  d.    s.  d. 

Coarse  and  inferior  beasts 2    2  to  2    4... 2 

Second  quality  do 2    8  3    2... 2 

Prime  large  oxen -  .3    6  3  10  .  .3 

PrimeScots.    &e 4    2  4     4. ..4 

Coarse  and  inferior  sheep 2  10  3    0..  .3 

Second  quality  do 3    6  3  10. ..3 

Prime  coai'se-wonUed do 4    6  4  10.  ..3 

Prime  Soutli  Down  do 5    2  5    6. ..4 

Large  coarse  calves  ... .   4    4  4  10... 4 

Prime  small do.^. 5    2  5    2.  ..5 

Large  hogs '. 3    6  4    0...3 

Neat  small  porkers 4    6  4  10  ..4 


SUPPLIES. 

Jan. 30, 1837.       Jan,  29,  1838. 

Beasts 2,495    2,917 

Sheep    25,300 26,900 

Calves 110 130 

Pigs 195 580 

By  the  above  comparison  it  appears  that  the  sup- 
ply of  Monday,  Jan.  30,  1837,  embraced  422  beasts, 
1,600  sheep,  20  calves,  and  385  pigs  less  than  that 
of  Monday,  Jan.  29,  1838. 

There  have  arrived,  from  different  quarters,  up  to 
Newgate  and  Leadenhall  markets,  during  the  month, 
about  900  carcasses  of  beef,  12,000  ditto  of  mutton, 
13,000  of  veal,  and  9,000  ditto  of  pork. 
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D  U  R  H  A  M. 

The  mouth  of  December,  and  the  first  week  of  Janu- 
ary was  unusually  favourable  and  mild  for  the  season, 
and  had  not  veg-etation  had  a  seasonable  check  turnips 
would  soon  have  run  to  top,  and  would  have  lost  their 
fattening-  properties ;  the  young-  wheats  were  looking- 
very  healthy  and  luxuriant,  notwithstanding-  the  seed 
remaining-  so  long-  in  the  ground.  During  the  last  fort- 
nig-ht  the  weather  has  been  extremely  severe,  and  frost 
most  intense,  vsith  a  very  heavy  and  deep  cover  of  snow. 
Sheep  and  every  other  stock  are  to  hand-feed.  The 
thrashing'-mill  has  now  become  in  full  operation,  and 
farmers  are  all  finding-  tho  yield  miserably  deficient, 
both  as  reg-ards  quantity  and  quality,  we  never  remem- 
ber seeing- samples  so  poor  and  out  of  condition,  and  we 
fear  that  some  months  will  elapse  before  it  gets  a  handle, 
as  corn  of  all  kinds  was  so  full  of  aftergrowths,  that  it 
required  an  unusual  time  of  field-room  before  it  was  fit 
to  carry,  consequently  stacks  heated,  which  always  pre- 
vents the  drying  winds  from  penetrating-  them.  We 
have  had  an  exceedingly  limited  supply  of  wheat  in 
our  markets  since  harvest,  and  all  our  country  markets 
are  looking  upwards,  and  unless  we  have  a  large  foreign 
supply,  we  should  suppose  wheat  will  be  much  wanted 
before  another  crop.  With  regard  to  the  oat  crop, 
farmers  are  also  complaining  of  the  yield,  and  samples 
rough  and  tailey  ;  should  this  severe  weather  continue, 
it  will  cause  g-reat  consumption  in  this  artitle ;  dry  sam- 
ples have  been  in  demand  at  an  advance  in  price,  but 
samples  out  of  condition  are  quite  neglected.  Our  fat 
stock  markets  have  rather  given  way,  the  supply  being 
greater  than  the  demand  ;  beef  from  5s.  6d.  to  6s.  3d. 
per  stone,  mutton  6d.  per  lb. ;  stock  have  left  very  little 
for  turniping,  they  were  bought  in  at  such  exorbitant 
high  prices ;  we  are  apprehensive  the  farmers'  profits 
will  not  be  so  large  this  year  (we  mean  up  to  May-day.) 
Our  labourers  have  full  employment  at  good  wages, 
theyliveinavery  confortableway  ;  we  hire  them  by  the 
year,  at  from  12s.  to  13s.  per  week,  house,  fire,  and  po- 
tatoes, garden,  and  other  perquisites,  amounting  to  about 
15s.  per  week,  they  also  feed  a  pig-,  which  is  considera- 
bly more  than  the  south  country  labourer  has  to  live 
upon,  and  we  think  it  is  much  better  to  give  them  more 
for  their  labour  and  pay  less  in  poor  i-ate  ;  besides  half- 
fed  labourers  cannot  do  a  sufficient  day's  work;  we  can- 
not conceive  how  a  man  with  a  family  can  exist  upon 
9s.  per  week,  and  in  many  of  the  southern  counties  they 
have  no  more.  There  are  a  good  many  inquirers  after 
wool,  and  it  is  fully  expected  that  as  the  spring  puts  in, 
there  will  be  a  brisk  trade  for  this  article,  the  stocks  in 
hand  are  srjaall  and  bad  in  quality,  and  when  made  up 
will  not  bear  the  test  of  wear,  owing  to  the  extreme  po- 
verty of  sheep  last  winter.  The  season  has  been  extra- 
ordmarily  fine  for  sheep  on  turnips,  and  they  have  im- 
proved both  in  mutton  and  wool,  but  there  has  been 
g-reat  losses  upon  light  sandy  soils,  letting  them  have 
their  liberty  on  a  grass  field  is  a  preventive.  Ploughing 
is  in  a  state  of  great  forwardness,  and  now  the  weather 
is  most  favourable  for  carting  out  dung-,  &c. — Jan.  20. 


required  during-  the  spring  and  summer  months.    Of 
barley,  the  breadth  was  greater  than  usual  (the  land  in- 
tended for  wheat  being  sown  with  it),  but  the  yield  per 
acre  is  proving  much  more  deficient  than  was  expected 
even  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  it  must  be  rated  far  under  an 
average,  say  from  a  fourth  to  a  third.    The  weights  vary 
from  48  to  541bs.  per  bushel,  but  little  of  either  extreme 
to  be  got,  the  great  bulk  being  from  51  to  521bs.     Bere 
or  bigg,  is  better  in  proportion,  weighing  from  48  to  50 
lbs.  per  bushel.     Oats  had  a  luxuriant  appearance  on 
the  ground,  but  are  yielding  so  ill  from  the  straw  that 
they  will  be  under  an  average.  This  applies  to  the  great 
oat  districts  of  the  country.    The  colour  and   condi- 
tion are  good,  and  the  weights  of  potato  and  Hopetoun 
from  41  to  431bs. ;  of  Angus,  from  38  to  421bs.    Ship- 
ments of  the  former  will  run  about  421bs.,  of  the  latter 
41  lbs.  per  bushel  ;  but  a  little  heavier  might  be  picked 
for  seed.    Beans  and  peas  (mixed)  and  peas  are  fail- 
crops,  and  the  quality  good  ;  but  as  we  have  had  no 
deliveries  yet,  we  cannot  state  the  weights.    The  pota- 
toe  crop  is  under  the  average  growth,  but  the  quality 
excellent.    We  did  not  hear  of  a  single  failure  of  the 
seed  last  season.    Turnips  on  dvy  land  area  good  crop, 
but  deficient  on  wet  soils.    Hay  was  a  light  crop,  and 
less  than  usual  made,  as  the  very  late  spring  forced  many 
to  turn  their  cattle  on  to  the  grass  intended  for  it.    It  is 
selling  at  nearly  the  same  price  as  the  same  weight  of 
oats — Is.  3d.  for  201bs.,  a  very  uncommon  thing  in  this 
quarter.    Many  of  our  farmers  are  now  able  to  hold, 
when  the  prices  do  not  please  them,  and  are  doing  so  at 
present,  expecting  that  the  deficiency  of  the  crop  must 
soon  have  an  effect.     We  subjoin  the  present  rates  free 
on  board.     Wheat,  none  for  shipment ;  barley,  531bs. 
per  bushel,  28s.  6d.;  ditto,  521bs.,  27s.;   ditto,  511bs, 
26s. :   potatoe  oats,  421bs.,  22s, ;    Angus,  ditto,  411bs., 
21s. :  beans  and  peas,  30s.  per  quarter,  free  on  board. 
— Jan,  15. 


MONTROSE. 

AVe  have  delayed  giving  our  annual  report  of  the 
crop,  that  we  might  be  able  to  state  with  greater  accu- 
racy how  it  was  turning  out  from  the  stacks ;  but  as 
most  of  the  thrashing-mills  are  driven  by  water,  and  as 
the  weather  was  unusually  fine  and  dry  till  the  middle 
of  last  month,  comparatively  little  was  thrashed — rnucii 
less  than  we  ever  knew  at  the  same  period  of  the  season 
— as  the  farmers  did  not  require  the  straw,  and  were  dis- 
satisfied with  the  prices.  Of  wheat  and  oats  the  bakers 
and  millers  have  with  difficulty  got  the  supplies  re- 
quired, and  of  barley  we  never  knew  so  little  brought  to 
market.  Of  wheat  from  the  different  mode  of  cropping, 
we  now  grow  much  less  in  this  quarter,  and,  from  the 
wetness  of  last  season,  a  good  deal  of  the  land  intended 
for  it  was  never  sown.  It  is  a  deficient  yield  per  acre, 
and  the  quality  very  various,  running  from  54  to  621bs. 
per  bushel.  There  was  little  old  left,  and  as  there  has 
been  no  importation  since  harvest  from  England,  the 
new  growth,  as  well  as  the  consumers'  stocks,  must  be 
pretty  well  exhausted,  so  that  large  importations  will  be 


CUMBERLAND, 

With  the  exception  of  two  very  rainy  days,  the  24th 
December  and  the  3d  of  January,  the  weather  since  the 
22d  December  continued  mild  and  fine  till  the  com- 
meucement  of  frost  on  the  5th  January,  so  much  so, 
indeed,  that  grass-land  in  good  order,  and  in  low  situa- 
tions, kept  growing  with  little  interruption,  and  turnips 
showed  a  disposition  to  throw  out  a  fresh  top  ;  the 
plough  also,  from  the  absolute  waut  of  other  employ- 
ment from  the  droughts  caused  by  the  fine  season,  had 
begun  in  several  places  to  turn  up  the  land  for  oats  ; 
which  was  never  known  to  be  so  early  in  this  country. 
But  now  that  winter  has  at  last  come,  it  seems  inclined 
to  pay  us  with  interest  for  its  long  delay.  The  severe 
vjeather  we  have  had  began  with  a  slight  frost,  which 
kept  gradually  increasing  till  it  became  extremely  in- 
tense ;  and,  although  snow  fell  for  several  days  to- 
gether, yet  it  was  so  trifling  as  not  to  cover  the  young 
wheat  plants,  which  must  have  suffered,  especially  on 
wet  land.  Turnips  also  will  be  seriously  injured  by 
their  exposure,  the  extent  of  which  will  not  be  per- 
ceived before  the  frost  has  fairly  gone,  when  the  vapid 
decay  of  the  more  early  kinds,  and  many  of  the  hardier 
species  may  be  calculated  upon  with  certainty,  as  well 
as  those  injured  by  birds  ;  the  most  destructive  of 
which  is  the  wild  pigeon,  this  bird  in  incredible  num- 
bers alighting  upon  a  turnip-field  dig  holes  with  their 
bills  in  the  root,  the  consequence  of  which  is  certain 
decay  ;  the  rook  is  busy  in  the  same  way,  and  when 
we  add  to  these  the  injuries  they  receive  from  game, 
the  speed  with  which  they  disappear  after  a  severe  frost 
when  unprotected  by  snow  does  not  appear  wonderful ; 
even  those  that  are  stored  and  well  covered  with  straw, 
have  become  so  hard  that  they  must  be  broken  when 
given  to  cattle,  and  this  is  not  effected  without  great 
difficulty  ;  sheep  are  doing  badly  upon  those  in  the 
field,  from  the  impossiblity  of  eating  them,  which 
makes  it  necessary  to  give  hay  where  it  can  be  had, 
and  straw  where  it  cannot.  The  carting  of  manure  has 
been  incessant  since  the  beginning  of  the  frost.  To- 
day the  wind  is  in  the  south,  and  there  is  every  prospect 
of  a  thaw.  During  the  autumn  and  winter  we  have  had 
fewer  fogs  aa^  high  >vind5  than  for  some  years  pastj 
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those  that  have  visited  us  scarcely  deserving  the  name. 
All  kinds  of  food  for  stock  is  abundant.  The  demand 
for  the  best  wheat  is  good,  and  the  price  little  if  any 
lower,  the  change  of  weather  has  not  as  yet  made  any 
material  difference  in  its  condition,  and  the  great  ma- 
jority of  samples  continue  damp,  the  quantity  offered 
for  sale  is  still  below  an  average  for  this  season  of  the 
year.  Oats  and  barley  have  been  dull,  and  the  prices 
lower.  Fat  has  improved  in  price,  but  the  demand 
seems  sluggish.  In  store  cattle  and  sheep  there  is 
nothiog  doing  at  present.  Pork,  5s,  6d.  to  5s.  9d.  per 
stone  of  14  lb.;  small  pigs,  eight  weeks  old,  14s.  to 
17s. — Jan.  22. 


BEDFORDSHIRE. 

We  have  just  passed  another  of  those  points  of  dura- 
tion,  when  this  globe  of  ours  completes  iis  annual  revo- 
lution round  our  orb  of  day, and  which  ends  our  circling 
year;   and  it  must  be  universally  admitted,  that  the 
closing  weeks  of  the  year  1837,  have  besn  mild  and  calm 
almost  without  a  precedent.    Stern  winter,   however, 
has  at  length  set  in,  and  while  he  has  covered  our  waters 
with  his  icy  hand,  he  has  painted  our  fields  with  the 
most  delicate  whiteness ;  nor  does  he  seem  at  all  sparing 
of  his  materials,  but  he  is  bespattering  on  in  right  good 
earnest.    This  we  hardly  need  say  is  highly  seasonable, 
and  though  in  the  general  prosecution  of  business,  deep 
snows  for  the  time  being  seem  inconvenient  and  trouble- 
some, yet  this  part  of  the  country  never  appeared  to  be 
better  prepared  for  one.    We  allude  particularly  to  the 
shortness  of  water,  for  while  we  have  heard  of  torrents 
of  rain  and  sweeping  floods  in  the  northern  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  the  rains  have  fallen  so  light  here,  that  we 
have  scarcely  got  enough  to  keep  our  mills  in  motion, 
and  as  to  the  springs  generally,  the  oldest  man  scarcely 
recollects  them  so  low  as  at  the  present  time.  The  winter 
ploughings  are  also  almost  everywhere  completed,  and 
frost  was  greatly  wanted  to  enable  our  farmers  to  get 
forward  the  carting  of  manures,  road  materials,  &c. 
Besides  which,  the  very  latest  sown  wheat  and  tares 
have  all  shown  themselves,  and  but  for  the  timely  frost 
veg'etation  would  shortly  have  made  the  most  unseason- 
able efforts.    The  season  hitherto  has  been  for  the  most 
part  very  favourable  for  stock,  whether  in  the  pastures 
er  in  the  turnip  fields,  and  where  the  crop  of  turnips  is 
good  a  large  weight  of  mutton  v^ill  this  year  be  produced 
(of  course  this  must  somewhat  depend  upon  the  coming 
quarter)  ;  so  far,  however,  under  good  managtment, 
things  have  gone  on  well.    The  price  of  wool  has  im- 
proved since  our  last,  but  nearly  all  other  agricultural 
produce  has  been  a  dull  sale,  particularly  barley.    In 
this  article,  the  farmers  will  this  year  have  a  very  seri- 
ous falling  off  in  their  income  ;  barley  is  making  less 
money  in  fact,  than  for  many  years  past ;  and  lor  our 
own  part,  we  do  not  at  all  expect  any  improvement  so 
long  as  the  iniquitous  malt  tax  is  continued,  (always 
excepting,  however,  a  time  of  great  scarcity),  and  we 
are  sorry  to  see  so  great  a  falling  off  in  the  i-eveuue;  or 
otherwise  we  had  indulged  in  the  hope,  that  if  the  result 
of  Mr.  Rudkin's  machine  should  prove  as  profitable  to 
the  revenue  as  has  been  represented,  that  there  would 
have  been  an  effort  made  this  sassion  to  have  got  rid  of 
this  most  unequal  and  galling  impost.  Till  this  is  effected 
(whatever  party  be  in  power),  we  shall  never  consider 
that  the  farming  and  working  classes,  are  receiving  jus- 
tice at  the  hands  of  the  legislature.    We  would  bo  the 
last,  however,  to  indulge  in  the  general  language  of 
complaint.    Much  certainly  bas  been  effected  by  the 
Poor  Law  Amendment  Bill,  not  only  in  a  pecuniary 
point  of  view,  but  also  in  restoring  the  British  peasantry 
to  frugal,  honest,  and  industrious  habits.    In  fact,  when 
we  contemplate  the  benefits  which  this  measure  has 
effected  in  our  rural  districts,  and  in  so  short  a  space  of 
time,  we  feel  the  most  agreeable  astonishment,  and  we 
cannot  but  regard  the  efforts  which  are  making  by  cer- 
tain parties  in  parliaraent  and  out  of  it  to  excite  the  po- 
pulace against  the  measure ,  but  as  a  base  attempt  to 
carry  favour  with  a  vile  democracy  at  the  expense  of 
all  that's  valuable  to  the  country. — Jan.  II. 


YORKSHIRE. 

The  new  year  was  ushered  in  by  a  continuance  of 
the  mild  and  spring-like  weathe").-  which  prevailed 
during-  the  two  preceding  months,  and  for  the  first 
week  vegetation    began    to     exhibit    signs    of  re- 
animation;  and  the  sunny  days,  and  singing  of  the 
feathered   choristers,  reminded  us    of  the   exciting 
geniality  of  spring.     On  the  8th,  however,  a  change 
took  place,  and  snow  began  to  fall,  but  melted  as  it 
came,  until  keen  frosts  set  in,  the  snow  continuing  to 
fall,  exhibiting  every  appearance  of  a  serious  storm  ; 
the  snow  being  from  one  to  two  feet  in  depth.    With 
the  exception  of  a  partial  thaw  on  the  22nd  and  23rd, 
which  lessened  the  snow,  the  severity  continues  un- 
abated at  this  period.     Such  being  the  state  of  the 
weather,  the  remarks  of  the  agricultural  reporter  can 
neither  be  onerous  nor  interesting  to  his  readers. 
The  principal  emyloymeats  of  the  farmer  are  thresh- 
ing out  his  corn,  carting  his  manure,  and  cutting  and 
repairing  his  fences.     Every  crop  is  happily  covered 
with  snow,  or  the  frosts  would  be  ruinous.     Barley 
is    being    pushed     into     market    in      considerable 
quantities,    and     the    demand    for    straw,      to    be 
used  as  fodder,  compels  the  thrasher  or  machine,  as 
the  case  may  be,  to  be  kept  in   active  exercise.     All 
accounts  concur  in  attesting  to  the  truth  of  the  asser- 
tion made  some  months  ago,  that  the  yield  of  barley 
is  much  inferior  to  that  of  last  year,  and  considerably 
below  an  average.     This  fact  is  very  important  both 
to  the  maltster  and  farmer,  at  this  period  of  the  year, 
when  the  finest    samples  are  brought  out,  and  when 
all  characters  of  grain  are  tried  by  the  test  of  weight, 
and  quality,   as  well  as  quantity.     More  disposition 
is  evidently  evinced  by  the  buyers  to  take  up  prime 
samples,  and  though  grinding  and  distilling  qualities 
are  in  extensive  supply  they  are  readily  taken  off, 
but    the    prices   are  tremendously   low.     Straw  is 
greedily  taken   up  by  the  stock,   and  eked  out  much 
more   sparingly  than  it  was  last  season.     We  have 
not  forgotten  our  wintry  March  of  last  year.     The 
horses   are    unemployed    in  ploughing  and   conse- 
quently the  manure  carts  are  in  full  exercise.     One 
of  the  advantages  of  early  carting  it  to  the  mixen  is, 
that  by  proper  turning  it  gets  thoroughly  fermented 
before  the  drought  of  May  sets  in,   at  which  period 
it    is    often    arrested    for    want  of    the   necessary^ 
moisture.     Whatever  theory  may   say  in  favour  of 
Sir  H.  Davy's  recommendation,   practice  scouts  it 
too  decidedly,  even  to  be  gainsaid.     No  man  in  his 
senses  would   risk  his  turnip  crop  by  manuring  it 
with  unfermented  dung.     Hedge  cutting  has  become  _ 
harmless  work  compared  with  what  it  used  to  be. 
Scientific  farming  decides  that  the  freer  the  circula- 
tion of  air  the  better  are  the  prospects  of  the  crop, 
and  consequently  the  hedges  surrounding  the  arable 
fields  are  kept  as  low  as  possible  consistent  with  the 
security  of  the   fence.     Hence  they  merely  require 
"splashing"  or  the  outermost  twigs  taking  off  for 
several  years.     Dead  fences   are  becoming  equally 
uncommon  with  open  ditches,   and  thus  the  annual 
repairing,  which  dead  fences  require,  is  saved.  Tur- 
nips have  been   so  frozen  as  to  render  them  almost 
impervious  by  the  stock,  and  the  turnip  cutter  has 
been  called  into  requisition.     The  snow  renleied  the 
turnips  difficult  of  access,  and  the  trouble  of  attend- 
ing the  stock  has  been  considerably  increased.  Some 
farmers  supply  them  with  hay,  and  even  corn,  during 
the  continuance  of  the  storm,  which  is  far  from  being 
a    bad    practice.     Housed  stock,    which  were   not 
provided  with  a  large  supply  previous  to  the  setting 
in  of  the  storm,  have  had  their  food  changed,  for  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  come  at  the  turnips,  and 
even  those,  ever  so  well  preserved,  are  so  frosted 
as  to  require  slicing  or  bruising  tvith  a  mallet.    The 
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partial  thaw  of  the  22nd  has  saturated  the  ground 
■witb  water,  and  the  severe  frost  of  the  night  of  the 
S3rd  acted  severe!}'  upon  the  turnips  and  many  must 
necessarily  be  rotted.  The  best  turnips  being  the 
largest  suffer  most  under  such  circumstances,  and  it 
is  possible  that  tbis  outcry  of  an  excessive  crop  of 
turnips  mav  end  in  an  absolute  want.  Markets  for 
corn  are  all  on  the  rise,  for  stock  on  the  decline. 
Wheat,  7s.  per  bushel,  barley,  29s.,  oats  20s.  per 
qr.,  are  the  prevailing  prices.  Beef,  6s.  9d.  per 
stone,  mutton,  5§d.  per  lb. — Jan.  25. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE  AND   DERBYSHIRE. 

Two  months  having  now  elapsed  since  I  have  been 
able  to  forward  to  you  any  communications  in  re- 
ference to  agricultural  pursuits,  tbey  must  now,  of 
course,  considering  the  versatile  state  of  the  wea- 
ther since  my  last  report,  be  somewhat  interesting. 
The  old  year  terminated  its  career  under  the  most 
favourable  auspices,  bearing  the  most  striking  re- 
semblance to  spring,  and  seemed,  (if  possible)  to 
compensate  for  the  severity  of  its  commencement. 
While  the  new  year  (or  present  month)  seems  some- 
what allied,  in  its  severity,  to  the  commencement 
of  the  year  that  has  now  already  taken  its  flight.  The 
open  state  of  the  weather  at  the  termination  of  the 
last  year,  allowed  the  farmer  to  keep  a  considerable 
partof  his  stock  abroad,  which  very  much  reduced 
his  turfs,  so  that  upon  an  average  the  ground  is 
stripped  of  its  summer's  verdure.  Since  the  begin- 
ning  of  the  month  our  flocks  have  been  but  indif- 
ferently provided  for,  the  ground  being  covered  with 
snow,  so  that  theyhave  required  a  great  deal  of  atten- 
tion, corn, and  other  varieties  of  artificial  food  consti- 
tuting their  chiefsupport ;  as  regards  other  descriptions 
of  cattle  they  are  well  and  plentifully  supplied  with 
food  ;  the  congeniality  of  the  autumnal  months,  to- 
gether with  the  mild  and  unprecedented  favourable- 
weather  which  charac'erised  the  commencement  of 
the  winter,  scarcely  gave  a  demand  upon  either  the 
hay  or  straw  ricks,  which  till  the  severity  of  the 
present  severe  ^veather,  presented  an  almost  entire 
appearance.  Store  cattle  are  much  sought  after, 
and  are  selling  at  high  prices.  Fat  stock  is  diificult  of 
disposal  at  remunerating  prices,  beef  varving  from 
5s.  6d.  to  6s.  3d  per  stone,  mutton,  5d.  to  6d.  per  lb. 
Our  corn  markets  are  a  little  on  the  advance,  not  so 
much  from  any  existing  scarcity,  as  from  the  intel- 
ligence conveyed  from  Mark  Lane,  and  all  internal 
water  conveyance  being  cut  off  arising  from  the  se- 
verit}'  of  the  weather,  prices  being  as  follows  : — 
New  wheat  from  56s.  to  60s.,  old  from  60s.  to  64s„ 
per  qr.  Barley  from  28s.  to  33s.  per  qr.  Oats  from 
20s.  to  26s.  per  qr.,  or  the  average  prices  for  oats 
lid.  per  stone.  The  vast  number  of  horses  employed 
af  the  various  railroads  have  a  tendency  to  keep  up 
the  price  of  hay,  which  from  the  previous  mild  state 
of  the  weather  must  have  fallen  considerably,  prices 
at  present  varying  from  51.  to  6/.  per  ton,  and  some 
few  superior  qualities  as  high  as  61.  10s.  per  ton. 
Agricultural  labourer's  wages  are  from  lOs.  to  12s. 
per  week,  varying  according  to  localities.  Sheep 
stealing  has  become  very  prevalent  in  the  two  coun- 
ties, particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  the  various  lines 
of  railroads,  and  though  enormous  rewards  have  been, 
and  still  are,  offered,  none  of  the  perpetrators  have  as 
yet  been  brought  to  justice,  and  whether  it  be  the 
brutes  employed  at  the  railroads,  or  some  other  per- 
sons under  their  garb  of  villany,  1  am  not  able  to  de- 
termine, but  it  is  much  to  be  desired  that  they  were 
brought  to  receive  the  reward  of  the  deeds  done  on 
the  body. — Jan.  24. 


On  the  Culture  of  Celery. — I  sowed  seed  im- 
mediately in  a  slight  hot  bed,  on  a  rich  light,  and 
fresh  sandy  loam,  from  an  old  pasture.  The  bed 
was  well  attended  with  water,  and  the  plants  came 
up  quickly.  When  they  were  about  two  inches  high, 
I  began  to  think  of  giving  them  their  final  trans- 
planting. I  found  an  old  melon  pit,  that  had  been  a 
long  time  out  of  use,  in  consequence  of  new  ones 
having  been  erected  in  more  modem  style.  I  filled 
the  old  pit  with  all  the  cabbige  stalks  I  could  find  in 
the  garden,  then  going  to  bloom  ;  these  were  regu- 
larly packed  into  the  pit,  with  a  good  quantity  of 
short  grass,  from  the  pleasure  ground,  laid  over  them, 
and  over  that,  a  layer  of  rotten  leaves,  from  a  neigh- 
bouring plantation.  I  then  spread  some  rotten  dung, 
and  over  all,  about  four  or  five  inches  of  very  good 
earth.  When  the  bed  had  settled,  and  the  violent 
heat  was  over,  1  put  out  the  stoutest  plants  I  could 
find,  from  the  thinnest  part  of  the  seed  bed,  at  twelve 
inches  between  each  row,  and  about  six  inches, 
plant  from  plant.  Here  they  were  also  well  attend- 
ed with  water,  weeding  and  hoeing.  They  got  two 
or  three  light  landings  with  earth,  and,  after  that, 
they  were  finished  off  with  coal-ashes,  as  there  hap- 
pened to  be  plenty  of  it  convenient.  It  is  necessary 
to  observe,  that,  in  landing  celery,  planted  so  close 
together,  it  is  proper  to  have  two  boards  laid  be- 
tween  the  celery,  one  close  to  each  row,  the  earth  or 
coal  ashes,  or  turf-mould,  is  then  throfvn  in  between 
the  boards.  The  boards  are  then  gently  raised,  and 
placed  again  between  other  rows,  till  all  are  finished. 
'Jlie  use  of  the  boaids,  is,  to  prevent  the  earth  get- 
ting to  the  heart  of  the  plants.  I  believe  there  is 
nothing  new  in  growing  celery  in  close  rows  ;  but  I  am 
almost  certain,  there  is  something  new  in  my  method 
of  doing  the  work — for  on  the  15th  day  of  August,  I 
had  fourteen  dozen  of  as  fine  celery  as  any  one  could 
wish  to  see — well  blanched  and  fit  for  the  table, 
without  mark  of  worm  or  slug.  This  was  exactly 
three  months  from  the  day  the  seed  was  sown.  I 
may  be  told  that  such  treatment  would  be  likely  to 
make  the  plants  start,  or  run  to  seed  prematurely. 
My  answer  is,  no  such  thing  happened  to  my  celery 
— although  I  did  fear  such  a  result.  I  am  inclined 
to  think,  that  in  addition  to  the  genial  heat  they  de- 
rived from  the  decaying  vegetables  beneath,  they 
also  received  a  nutritious  efiiuvia  (if  I  may  term  it 
so  J  that  nourished  both  root  and  top.  This  plan 
may  be  objected  to,  as  troublesome  and  expensive, 
but  it  should  he  recollected,  that  if  fourteen  dozen 
of  plants  were  planted  in  a  trench,  they  would  require 
more  trouble  in  bringing  them  to  perfection  ;  and  as 
to  the  materials  that  composed  the  bed,  they  might  as 
well  be  performing  a  useful  ofSce,  in  growing  the 
celery,  as  lying  for  weeks  or  months  together,  un- 
sightly in  appearance,  and  offensive  in  smell.  With 
respect  to  a  melon  pit,  it  is  not  every  place  that  they 
can  be  spared  for  the  above  purpose;  but  itis  very  easy 
for  an)' person  to  imitate  one,  by  making  a  pit  in  the 
ground.  There  might  be  stakes  put  round  the  sides, 
and  worked  like  wicker-work ;  or  a  bank  of  sods 
would,  in  my  opinion,  be  much  better,  as  it  would 
keep  in  the  heat. — By  James  Macklin. 


Steam  Plough. — A  correspondent  of  the  Phi- 
ladelphia United  States  Gazette,  writing  from  Harris- 
burg,  says— "I  learned  from  a  friend  yesterday,  that 
Mr.  Campbell,  the  engineer  of  Philadelphia,  has  in- 
vented a  plough  and  a  harrow,  which  may  be  effectively 
and  most  profitably  worked  by  steam.  A  gentleman  of 
the  west  has  expressed  his  belief  that  the  tormer  will 
plough  250  acres  a  day.  If  this  is  the  case,  the  wilder- 
ness of  our  great  prairies  will  be  made  to  blossom  like 
the  rose." 
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CRICKLADE.— Our  market  on  Tuesday  the  16th 
inst.  was  extremely  well  supplied  with  beef  and  mutton, 
and  was  numerously  attended  by  butchers  and  dealers' 
There  was  also  a  g-ood  supply  of  g-raziers  and  spring-ers, 
and  notwithstanding-  the  flatness  of  the  markets  g-ene- 
rally  elsewhere,  a  great  deal  of  bvisiness  was  done,  and 
nearly  evorytlung-  sold.  This  being-  the  day  appointed 
for  presenting  the  successful  candidates  with  the  pre- 
miums awarded  at  the  Christmas  Fair,  the  Committee 
of  Management  dined  with  a  large  party  at  the  White 
Horse  Inn,  and  after  the  removal  of  the  cloth,  the  chair- 
man, Thomas  Taylor,  Esq.,  presented  the  following 
gentlemen  with  the  several  premiums,  with  suitable  ad- 
dresses, viz. :  — 

£.  s.  d. 
To  Mr.  Day,  of  Dudgrove,  for  the  best  fat  0x500 
To  JVIr.  Jordan,  of  Cricklade,  for  the  second 

bestOx 3    0    0 

To  Mr.  Handy,  ol  Even  Swindon,  for  the  best 

fat  Cow  5    0    0 

To  Mr.  Blandford,  of  Widhill,  for  the  second 

bestCow 3    0    0 

To  Mr.  J.  Slater,  of  Leigh,  for  the  best  Bull  ..200 
To  Mr.  Blandford,  for  the  second  best  Bull  . .  2  0  0 
To  Mr.  Brown,  of  Uffcott,  for  the  best  10  fat 

wether  Sheep   3    0    0 

To  Mr.  Saunders,  of  Ashton  Keynes,  for  the 

second  best  ditto 2    0    0 

To  Mr.  Slatter,  of  Cricklade,  for  the  best  fat 

Pig 1    0    0 

The  chairman  afterwards  gave  a  very  flattering  ex- 
position of  the  progress  of  the  market  since  its  com- 
mencement in  February  last,  from  which,  it  is  evident, 
that  notwithstanding  the  misrepresentations  of  some 
jealous  neighbours,  Cricklade  market  is  firmly  estab- 
lished, and  will  prove  decidedly  superior  for  business. 
'I'he  total  number  of  beasts  brought  to  the  market  dur- 
ing the  year,  "  without  exaggeration,'''  is — beasts,  3523  ; 
do.  of  sheep,  7527  :  do.  of  pigs,  1984  ;  averaging  for 
each  market — 293  beasts, 687  sheep,  and  165  Pigs.  John 
Neeld,  Esq.,  M.P.,  honoured  the  committee  and  dinner 
party  with  his  company,  and  gave  a  second  liberal  do- 
nation of  10/.  to  the  support  of  the  market. 

FARMERS  WHAT  THINK  YOU?— At  a  sale  of 
the  valuable  stock  of  Mr.  Robert  Fowler,  at  Little 
Rollright,  in  the  county  of  Oxford,  in  the  year  17 — , 
when  it  was  supposed  about  5,000  persons  attended,  and 
many  from  distant  counties,  the  following  prices  were 
fetched : — • 
A  Bull  called  Garrick,  three  years  old  . .  505  Guineas. 

Ditto  Sultan,  two  years  old 210 

Ditto  Washington,  two  ditto 205 

Ditto,  one  ditto 1.50 

Ditto,  one  ditto  180 

Two  ditto,  one  ditto  each 200—1460 

Cow  called  Brinald  Beauty,  in  calf 260 

Ditto  Washington's  Mother,  in  calf    185 

Ditto  Garrick's  Sister,  in  calf   115 

Ditto  Long-horned  Nell,  in  calf 105 

Ditto  Young  Nell  120 

Ditto  Spotted  Nancy 88 

Diito 73 

A  Black  Heifer,  three  years  old  135 

Heifer,  Young  Brindled  Beauty,  two  yrs. 

old , 63 

Ditto    85 

A  ,ealf,  four  months  old 30—2709 

A  respectable  corrospondent  writes  to  us,  that  upon 
rummag-ing  through  a  bundle  of  old  papers,  which  he 
had  purchased  at  a  sale  not  long  ago,  he  discovered  the 
above  memoranda. —  Westmorland  Gazette, 

BAN  WELL  FAIR.-This  large  fair  falling  on  a 
Thursday,  which  day  being  Bristol  and  Bridgwater  mar- 
kets, was  not  so  fully  attended  as  usual,  nor  were  (he 
beasts  of  that  description  as  heretofore  wel  have  been 


accustomed  to  notice.  Those  that  were  prime,  sold 
freely,  and  kept  up  their  prices,  whilst  inferior  went 
away  without  exchanging-  owners. 

GRAMPOUND  FAIR  was  rather  scantily  supplied 
with  fat  bullocks,  which  sold  at  from  50s.  to  52s.  6d. 
Of  fat  sheep  the  supply  was  tolerably  good,  and  the 
price  about  6d,  per  lb.  Store  cattle  were  rather  scarce, 
and  the  best  were  disposed  of  at  fair  prices. 

NOTTINGHAM  FAIR.-This  cattle  fair,  was  held 
on  Friday  se'nnight,  but  as  far  as  horses  were  concern- 
ed, the  greater  part  of  the  business  was  transacted  on 
the  Wednesilay  and  Thursday.  There  appeared  to  be  a 
good  demand  for  superior  ones,  of  which,  however,  there 
were  biit  very  few.  Of  cattle,  the  supply  was  plentiful, 
high  prices  were  asked,  and  but  little  business  was  done, 
owing  to  the  want  of  money.  Fat  beasts  fetched  63.  per 
stone;  in-calves  and  store  beast  were  more  in  request, 
but  the  severity  of  the  weather  appearing  likely  to  con- 
tinue, fears  were  expressed  of  fodder  becoming  scarce, 
which  operated  mnch  to  the  prejudice  of  the  owners, 
but  few  being  disposed  of. 

EXTRAORDINARY  FREAK  OF  NATURE.— A 
fine  grown  dog  was  exhibited  at  the  White  Horse  Cel- 
lar, Newbnry,  on  Thursday  last,  covered  with  a  most 
extraordinary  growth  of  wool,  which  resembles  the 
fleece  of  a  sheep,  it  is  of  four  yeprs  growth,  and  lays 
on  the  dog  in  flakes  of  great  weight ;  the  proprietor 
lias  been  offered  a  considerable  sum  for  the  animal, 
which  he  refuses  to  take. — Reading  Mercury. 


ON  GRINDING  FOREIGN  WHEAT  IN 
BOND. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  MARK  LANE  EXPRESS. 

Sir: — I  have  observed  in  your  Journal  several 
letters  from  your  correspondents  respecting  the 
grinding  of  foreign  wheat,  advocating  the  measure 
with  the  need  that  it  would  give  employment  to 
labourers,  now  was  there  ever  a  greater  attempt  to 
blink  a  measure  than  this  1  I  think  not.  Why  the  real 
object  is  to  give  the  corn  merchants  and  milkrs,  re- 
sident in  the  sea-ports,  an  opportunity  of  working 
up  wheat  duty  free,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  native 
grower,  for  as  to  prevent  some  of  it  being  sold  is 
next  to  impossible ;  as  to  returning  the  flour  into 
the  w^arehouse,  made  from  the  wheat  taken  out,  or  of 
equal  quality,  no  man  could  be  so  foolish  as  to 
think  that  the  bidders  of  grain  would  ever  incur  the 
expenses  of  removal  from  warehouse  to  the  mill ; 
the  charge  for  casks  to  pack  the  flour,  returning  it 
again  to  warehouse,  with  the  attendance  on  the 
officers  of  customs,  giving  bond,  &c.,  &c.  The 
thing  is  altogether  unreasonable  to  be  enteitained 
by  any  man  acquainted  with  great  business. 

That  it  would  inflict  a  great  injury  on  the 
growers  of  corn  there  can  be  no  doubt,  for  in  what- 
ever way  an  additional  quantity  is  brought  into  mar- 
ket it  tends  to  lower  prices,  for  supply  and  demand 
is  the  grand  regulator  of  price  ;  as  one  instance 
among  a  thousand,  only  look  back  to  November, 
I806,  barley  was  then  about  38s.  per  qr.,  rather 
above  the  usual  average  of  late  3'ears,  because  the 
supply  was  not  quite  equal  to  the  demand,  the  conse- 
quence was,  a  quantity  of  foreign  barley  was  brought 
forward,  which  together  with  our  own  grovrth  glut- 
ted the  market,  and  down  went  the  price  as  a  matter 
of  course. 

It  is,  therefore,  my  opinion,  that  the  boon  asked, 
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that  is,  the  grinding  of  foreign  corn,  ought  not  to  he 
granted,  for  it  will  be  no  general  benefit,  hut  inflict 
an  injury  on  the  growers  of  corn,  and  all  depend- 
ant on  them  because  it  will  lessen  their  employment ; 
look  at  the  employment  given  to  labourers  now  wheat 
is  selling  at  a  fair  price,  in  comparison  to  the  time 
when  prices  were  so  much  lower;  why  at  this  time 
I  really  do  not  know  one  industrious  man  out  of 
work,  indeed  there  is  a  desire  to  find  them  employ- 
ment. 

I  was  much  pleased  with  the  letter  af  your 
"  Hampshire  Agriculturist"  on  the  subject  of  in- 
creased labour,  it  is,  I  am  sure,  from  the  pen  of  one 
well  acquainted  with  the  subject  on  which  he  writes, 

I  must  conclude  with  a  wish  that  our  legislators 
will  never  suffer  the  agriculture  of  this  country  to 
be  injured,  by  giving  way  to  the  wishes  of  specu- 
lators, who  look  down  on  we  cultivators  as  men  who 
merit  little  attention,  and  who  know  but  little,  but 
about  our  sheep  and  oxen. — I  am,  Sir,  your  well 
wisher.  G. 

North  Hants,  Jan.  23. 

P.S, — The  turnips  appear  to  be  severely  injured  by 
the  late  frost,  I  am  apprehensive  that  there  will  be  a 
g'eneral  rot  with  all  except  the  Swedes;  and  I  know 
not  what  to  think  of  them,  for  they  feel  rather  soft  this 
afternoon ;  so  severe  a  frost  I  never  before  observed  ; 
my  thermometer  was  40  below  zero  on  the  morning  of 
the  20lh  inst. 


HOP  DUTIES 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  SUSSEX  AGRICULTUKAL   EXPRESS. 

Sir, — I  was  at  the  Hawkhurst  meeting  last  week  and 
acceeded  to  the  views  of  those  who  believe  that  our 
situation  as  hop  growers  could  not  be  bettered  by  any 


alteration  ia  the  duties.  When  we  are  aware  that 
58,000  acres  of  hops  were  grown  last  year  and  the 
average  crop  was  6  cwts.  per  acre,  and  that  the 
average  price  per  cwt.  was  only  4/.,  and  the  cost  per 
acre  for  cultivation  is  computed  at  25/.,  to  which  is 
added  \2l.  further  for  duty,  picking,  seUing,  &c.,  I 
believe  many  of  your  readers  will  concur  with  me 
that  we  must  look  for  some  other  remedy  than  what 
can  he  given  by  legislative  enactment.  It  is  calcu- 
lated that  the  bop  growers  lost  upon  their  crop  in 
England  for  1837,  the  large  amount  of  754,000/.  To 
me  there  appears  no  other  remedy  except  that  of  grub- 
bing up  some  of  the  plantations,  for  we  now  grow  more 
than  we  can  consume,  and  if  next  year  the  plantations 
are  reduced  to  40,000  acres,  the  farmers  will  have  a 
positive  proof,  that  our  inconveniences  spring  from  a 
cause  far  different  from  that  of  either  the  old  or  new 
duty.  A  SMALL  HOP  GROWER. 

Wadhurst,  January  16th,  1838. 


PRICE    OF    HOPS. 

BoRo',  Jan.  29. 

We  have  no  alteration  whatever  in  the  Hop  trade 
since  this  day  week.  The  coasting  traders  not  being 
able  to  leave  in  consequence  of  the  severity  of  the  wea- 
ther, has  subjected  many  parties  to  considerable  incon- 
venience by  non-arrival  of  Hops  so  long  ordered. 

PRESENT   PRICES. 

^   S.         ^  S.  ^   s. 

East  Kent  Pockets,  from 4    4  to  4  15  superfine ,.  5  12 

Bags 4    0  4  10  5     5 

MiJ  Kent  Pockets 3  15  4  10  ....  5    5 

Bags 3  15  4    4  ....  5     0 

Weald  of  Kent  Pockets 3  10  4    2  ....  4  10 

Sussex  do 3    3  3  15  ....  4    4 

Yearlings 2    2  3    3  ,.,.  3  10 

OM 110  115  ....  2  10 

Oldolds .0  IS  15  1  10 


REVIEW     OF     THE      CORN      TRADE 


DURING    THE    MONTH    OF  JANUARY. 


As  the  year  revolves  to  revert  to  the  successful 
issue  of  any  branch  of  commerce  is  a  pleasing 
duty,  aifording  as  it  does  a  satisfactory  proof  of 
the  health  and  prosperity  which  must  have  attend- 
ed the  various  operations  in  detail  of  the  par- 
ticular traffic,  and  though  only  perhaps  forming  a 
small  part  of  the  grand  mercantile  machinery  of 
the  country,  tends  to  strengthen  its  individual  in- 
terest ill  the  state ;  how  much  more  therefore 
must  the  welfare  of  the  agriculturists,  who  have 
so  large  a  stake  at  risk  in  the  commercial  world, 
and  the  success  of  whose  venture  has  so  im 
portant  an  influence  on  the  general  weal,  form  the 
source  of  the  happiest  congratulation  to  all  classes  ? 
In  exemplication  of  the  favourable  result  of  1837 
to  the  farmer,  we  refer  with  considerable  satisfac- 
tion to  the  annexed  tabular  account  of  the  average 
value  of  wheat,  as  indicative  of  the  improved 
aspect  of  agricultural  affairs  ;  not  only  do  we  ob- 
serve that  the  annual  aggregate  average  is  7s.  per 
qr.  higher  than  last  year,  and  lO's,  per  qr.  above 


the  average  of  1835,  but  in  marking  the  fluctua- 
tions calculated  from  the  lowest  average  prices,  a 
much  greater  steadiness  is  observed  as  having 
prevailed  during  1837  in  the  prices  of  the  leading 
article  than  any  of  the  seven  years  notified  ex- 
cepting 1833  ;  and  as  the  current  value  of  the 
staple  commodity  more  or  less  regulates  all  other 
descriptions  of  agricultural  produce,  as  well  as  the 
other  necessaries  of  life,  it  becomes  a  pretty 
certain  index  of  the  improved  condition  of  the 
farmers.  The  extreme  range  of  the  inaxirmim  und 
minimum  points  in  1836  are  truly  remarkable,  a 
the  difference  of  70J  per  cent,  was  caused  from 
purely  accidental  circumstances,  and  over  which 
no  previous  calculations  could  have  had  any  con- 
troul,  the  rapid  and  extreme  advance  of  prices 
having  occurred  at  a  period  when  our  granaries 
had  been  newly  replenished  with  the  produce  of 
an  average  crop,  proving  to  conviction  the  injuri- 
ous effects  of  speculation  as  the  means  of  dis 
organizing    all  regular  course    of   trade,    when 
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based  wholly  on  prospective  and  hypothetical 
opinions.  Notwithstanding  that  neai'ly  232,700 
qrs.  of  foreign  wheat  and  36,000  cwts.  of  foreign 
flour  were  entered  for  the  home  consumption 
daring  the  past  year,  having  paid  the  highest 
range  of  duty  at  which  foreign  corn  was  ever  in- 
troduced on  the  market,  say  from  28s.  8d.  to  30s. 
8d.,  and  a  portion  at  31s.  to  33s.  8d.,  yet  the  corn 
having  been  relieved  from  bond  more  by  a  specu- 
lative than  a  necessitous  expedient,  the  depression 
of  the  home  growth  was  not  material  nor  of  long 
duration. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  average  price  of 
Wheat  in  England  and  Wales  for  the  last  seven 
years,  from  1831  to  1837,  both  inclusive,  together 
with  the  highest  and  lowest  average  prices  in 
those  years,  showing  also  the  rate  of  fluctuation 
per  cent,  calculated  on  the  lowest  price. 


Years. 

Annual 

average  of 

Wheat. 

Highest 
price. 

Lowest 
price. 

Rate  of  fluctua- 
tion calculated 
on  the  lowest 
price. 

s.    d. 

s.    d. 

s.    d. 

1831 

66     4 

75     1 

59     2 

27    per  cent. 

1832 

58     8 

63     7 

52     4 

21|         " 

1833 

52  11 

56     5 

49     2 

14|        " 

1834 

46     2 

49     6 

40     6 

22|         " 

1835 

39     4 

43     6 

36     0 

20-1 

1836 

48     9 

61     9 

36     0 

70i         " 

1837 

55   10 

60     1 

51      0 

m 

Annual   average  price  of  Wheat,  Barley,  Oats, 
Beans  and  Peas,  during  the  same  period  : — 

Wheat.     Barley.       Oats.      Beans.     Peas. 


Qrs. 

Qrs. 

Qrs. 

Qrs. 

Qrs. 

S.     d. 

s.    d. 

s.     d. 

s.     d. 

s.  d. 

1831     . 

.      66     4 

38     0 

25     4 

39  10 

41    11 

1832 

,      68     8 

33     1 

20     5 

36     5 

37     0 

1833     . 

.      52   11 

27     6 

18     5 

35     1 

37     0 

1834     . 

.      46     2 

29     0 

20   11 

36     7 

33     0 

1835      . 

.     39     4 

29  11 

22     0 

30     0 

30     3 

1836     . 

.      48     9 

33     2 

23     1 

3S     4 

37     5 

1137     . 

.      55   10 

30     4 

23     1 

38     7 

37     5 

The  annexed  quarterly  average  prices  of  Grain 
in  England  and  Wales,  published  officially  to  facili- 
tate the  operations  of  the  Tithe  Commutation  Act, 
may  therefore  prove -serviceable  as  reference. 


Quarterly  averages. 

Wheat 
Qrs. 

57    2 
55    7 
57    7 
52  11 

Barly. 
Qcs. 

Oats. 
Qrs. 

Rye; 

Qrs. 

38    9 

34  10 

35  5 
30     0 

Beans. 
Qrs. 

38   10 
38     7 
40     5 
36     6 

Peas, 

Qrs; 

Lady-day  Quarter  . 
Midsummer,  do. ... 
Michaelmas,  do  .. . 
Christmas,  do. .    . . 

33     9 
29     6 

28  5 

29  10 

23    7 
23  11 
23    9 
21     3 

37  8 
3S     9 

38  4 
35     1 

Average  of  the  four 
q'larevs 

55  91 

30  4^ 

23  li 

U     9 

3S    7 

37  5^ 

The  following  is  a  return  stating  the  average 
price  of  British  wheat,  barley,  and  oats  per  qr- 
during  the  seven  years  ending  on  the  Thursday 
next  before  Christmas  day,  viz.,  the  21st  Dec, 
1837,  computed  from  the  weekly  average  returns 
pursuant  to  the  Act  for  the  Commutation  of  Tithes 
in  England  and  Wales. 

Wheat.  Barley.  Oats. 

qrs.  qrs.  qrs. 

52s.  6d.  31s.  6d.  21s.  lOd. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  the  month  the  more  distant 
country  markets  were  dull  and  languid ^  and  the 


samples  of  wheat  coming  to  hand  much  aflfected 
by  the  weather,  rendered  millers  extremely  cau- 
tious purchasers  even  at  a  reduction  of  Is.  to  2s. 
per  qr. ;  and  at  Liverpool  the  depreciation  in  new 
Irish  qualities  was  3d.  to  4d.  per  701bs. ;  even  at 
many  places  the  finer  wheats  slightly  participated  in 
the  decline.  But  in  the  home  counties,  especially 
Essex,  limited  supplies,  and  a  demand  for  ship- 
ment, partly  to  the  West  and  North  of  England, 
and  partly  to  Scotland,  kept  the  markets  in  an  ex- 
cited state,  and  an  enhancement  of  Is.  to  2s. 
ensued,  the  top  range  being  actually  higher  than 
in  Mark  Lane.  These  temporary  shipments,  how- 
ver,  were  selected  parcels  of  quality  and  con- 
dition, in  order  to  mix  with  the  more  inferior 
produce  of  these  different  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
and  thus  a  momentary  impetus  was  given  to  the 
prices.  In  Scotland  the  supplies  became  rather 
more  liberal,  and  wheat  at  Edinburgh  and  other 
leading  markets  was  noted  Is.  to  23.  cheaper. 
Barley  also  Is.  to  Is,  6d.  per  qr.  cheaper;  but  the 
finer  qualities  of  oats  maintained  their  previous 
quotations,  while  the  green  and  inferior  were 
difficult  of  sale  at  depressed  rates.  Many  of  the 
shippers  from  the  Northern  ports  complained  of 
the  prices  obtained  in  Mark  Lane  for  their  ship- 
ments, which  made  them  scrupulous  in  sending 
farther  consignments  until  some  re-action  was  visi- 
ble in  the  trade  ;  however,  the  principal  cause  of 
depreciation  had  arisen  from  the  bad  condition  in 
which  many  of  the  cargoes  came  to  hand.  We 
find  also  that  disappointment  still  attends  the 
thrashing  out  of  new  wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  on 
every  variety  of  soil,  and  in  almost  every  district  of 
Scotland,  and  that  on  the  retentive  soils,  and  those 
under  the  highest  cultivation,  that  the  produce 
per  acre  has  been  most  unsatisfactory,  and  which 
is  attributed  to  the  rapidity  of  the  vegetation  which 
took  place  in  the  month  of  July,  which  caused  an 
unusual  length  of  straw  and  the  heavy  rains  towards 
the  end  of  that  month  laid  the  crops  so  generally, 
that  at  the  period  of  harvest  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  those  that  were  at  one  period  most  promising 
were  completely  levelled,  and  a  deficiency  has  in 
consequence  ensued  both  in  quantity  and  quality. 
In  Ireland  the  wheat  trade  has  remained  dull,  and 
selected  parcels  alone  remaining  firm  in  price. 
Good  shipping  qualities  of  oats  were  in  moderate 
request  at  former  prices,  but  as  much  of  the  sup- 
ply at  several  markets  was  of  secondary  and  in- 
ferior quality,  difficulty  at  first  was  experienced 
in  maintaining  prices,  but  since  then,  holders 
have  been  demanding  higher  prices. 

The  unprecedented  rapidity  of  the  change  in  the 
weather  from  the  genial  mildness  of  spring  to  the 
intense  severity  of  winter,  from  a  thermometer  at 
55  one  week,  and  the  quicksilver  standing  another 
at  14  in  the  morning,  and  in  the  northern  suburbs  at 
11,  or  21  degrees  Fahrenheit  below  freezing,  has 
created  not  only  n  material  alteration  in  the  aspect 
of  the  country,  but  likewise  in  the  markets  ;  and  has 
caused  the  trade  generally  to  assume  a  more  decided 
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character  of  improvement  earlier  in  the  season  than 
could  have  been  anticipated.  The  leading  country 
markets  are  fully  2s.  to  3s.  dearer  for  wheat,  and 
Summer  corn  Is.  higher  ;  with  a  tendency  on  the 
part  of  the  farmers  to  hold  at  the  improvement.  In 
Scotland,  the  transition  in  the  weather  has  been 
equally  remarkable.  The  first  week  of  the  New 
Year  we  hear  of  peas  in  bloom,  the  TF/uii  bushes,  or 
Furze,  in  blossomj  and  butterflies  sporting  their  gay 
wings  even  in  the  northern  districts  of  the  kingdom, 
and  now  snow  is  covering  the  ground,  and  Nature 
frozen  up.  The  farmers,  convinced  of  the  deficiency 
in  the  acreable  produce  of  wheat,  are  now  demand- 
ing higher  rates,  and  the  article  must  be  noted  fully 
Is.  per  qr.  dearer,  with  little  disposition  to  quit  their 
stocks  of  new,  those  of  old  being-  exhausted.  Infe- 
rior barley  does  not  however  recover  its  depression  ; 
but  oats  are  still  held  back  by  the  farmers,  who 
aware  of  the  exhausted  state  of  the  old  stocks,  and 
the  new  produce  by  no  means  superabundant,  are 
not  disposed  to  accept  the  low  oilers  now  current, 
and  therefore  consumers  at  the  Northern  ports  are  in 
instances  entering  into  pui-chases  of  Irish  oats  free 
on  board  ;  presenting  an  entirely  new  feature  in  the 
trade,  as  the  imporls  from  the  Sister  Kingdom  have 
hitherto  been  confined  to  the  Western  portion  of 
Scotland.  In  Ireland  Nature  has  also  clothed  her- 
self in  Winter's  garb,  and  wheat  generally  held  at 
advanced  prices,  which  was  likely  however  to  have 
ensued  from  the  improved  appearance  of  the  Scotch 
and  English  markets.  Oats  are  firm  with  a  ten- 
dency on  the  part  of  holders  to  demand  still  further 
advanced  terms  for  shipment. 

In  Mark  Lane  the  supplies  during  the  first  fort- 
night of  January  were  limited  and  latterly  the 
canal  and  river  communication  having  been  stopped 
by  frost,  no  addition  has  been  received  to  the  ]ire- 
vious  stocks.  Fine  selected  parcels  of  wheat  have 
been  in  request  and  gradually  advancing,  and  now 
that  the  necessitous  purchasers  are  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  granaried  samples  to  meet  their  con- 
sumptive demand,  they  have  been  obliged  to  accede 
to  still  higher  rates,  making  the  currencies  4s.  to5s« 
dearer  than  at  the  commencement  of  the  month  ;  but 
the  enhancement  has  been  caused  entirely  from  the 
state  of  the  weather,  and  are  dependent  on  the  same 
cause. 

The  advices  from  the  United  States  proving  less 
favourable  for  the  sale  of  wheat,  has  checked  the  de- 
mand for  bonded,  and  latterly  the  frost  has  prevented 
shipment ;  prices,  therefore,  have  become  more  no- 
minal, though  holders  remain  firm  at  the  previous 
rates  ;  lower  Baltic  red  wheat  being  noted  at  30s.  to 
35s.,  and  high  mixed  Danzig  38s.  to  40s.  Millers, 
owing  to  the  improvement  in  the  value  of 
wheat,  have  been  afforded  the  opportunity  of  ad- 
vancing their  demands  for  flour,  and  town  made 
qualities  have  latterly  realized  52s.  to  53s.,  makino- 
the  nominal  price  55s.  Ship  flour  has  of  late  expe- 
rienced a  brisk  sale  at  increasing  prices,  and  the  best 
country  marks  have  been  obtaining  45s.  to  47s. 
The  supplies  of  barley  as  long  as  the  navigation 


of  the  Thames  was  open,  proved  liberal,  but  factors 
were  enabled  to  maintain  the  previous  quotations, 
though   the  trade  ruled  dull,  especially  for  malting 
descriptions,  owing  to  the  heavy  sale  of  malt.     Dis- 
tillers who  had  been  previously  free  buyers  bought 
rather  sparingly,  and  since  the  setting  in  of  the  frost, 
though  Is.  per  qr.  more  money  has  been  required  for 
the  parcels  deliverable,  yet  little  business  has  been 
transacting.     While  speaking  of  barley  we  may  here 
refer  to  various  delusive  statements  which  have  ap- 
peared  in  contemporary  journals,  professedly  dedi- 
cated to  the  farming  interest,  holding  forth  to  agricul- 
turists the  hope  that  Government  will  be  enabled  to  re- 
lieve the  landed  interest  of  the  burden  of  the  malt  duty 
by    the  substitution  of  Captain  Rudkin's  plan  for 
guaging,  and  which,  by  the  adoption  of  instruments, 
will  so  much  reduce  the  heavy  excise  expenditure, 
which  Government  are  now  obliged  to  incur,  in  order 
to  protect  the  revenue,  that  half  the  malt  duty  at 
least  will  be  remitted.     We  would  therefore  not  have 
farmers  place  any  confidence  in  the  garbled  state- 
ments put  forth  by  interested  parties,  who  in  order 
to  obtain  certain  ends  are  induced  so  highly  to  colour 
and  varnish  their   statements,  that  casual  beholders 
only   looking  at    the   result  without  dissecting  the 
causes  which  can  lead    to   the  full   execution  of  the 
plan,  are  led  away  with  the  impression  that  the  re- 
presentation is  genuine,   and  proceeding  from  well 
defined  principles;  whereas  the  whole  is  a  tissue  of 
perverted  facts.       Allowing  that  Captain  Rudkin's 
plan,  so  justly   lauded,  is  perfect  in  itself,  yet  there 
are  so  many  obstacles  to  be  removed  before  Govern- 
ment are  likely  to  authorise  its  general  adoption,  that 
any  ideas   formed  on   these  grounds  are  most  pre- 
mature.    Besides,  farmers  must  not  omit  to  take  into 
their  serious   consideration,  that  the  remission  of  the 
malt  duty,  unless  followed  by  the  admission  of  fo- 
reign barley  at  a  low  duty,  would  have  the  eflfect  of 
benefiting    them  to  a  very  limited  extent,  and  even 
then  for  a   very  limited  period  ;  as  the  home  growth 
would  not  be  equal  to  the  increased  consumption  and 
the  advanced  price  which  would  necessarily  follow , 
consumption  exceeding  supply,  would  check  for  the 
time  the  demand  ;  thus  the  repeal  would  produce 
scarcely  any  other  effect  than  that  of  enhancing  the 
price  of  barley,  and  affording  to  the  farmer  the  means 
of  paying  higher  rent   for  barley  land  ;  the  landlords 
receiving  any  profit  which  might  arise,  but  not  the 
tenants. 

The  surplus  of  oats  left  over  from  the  large  supply 
received  during  the  last  week  in  December,  was  ul- 
timately cleared  off  at  a  reduction  of  6d.  to  Is.  per 
qr. ;  when  the  supplies  proving  limited  and  the  frost 
afterwards  appearing,  factors  were  enabled  to  regain 
the  depression  from  needy  customers,  but  latterly 
few  purchasers  have  been  found,  owing  to  the  extra 
expanse  of  carting  the  article,  and  getting  it  ex-ship, 
across  the  ice,  making  at  least  an  additional  expense 
of  Is.  per  qr.,  and  therefore  dealers  and  consumers 
are  working  up  to  their  last  quarter,  in  expectation 
of  the  frost  soon  breaking  up.  There  have  been  few 
oats  ofl^ering  direct  from  Ireland,  and  prices  may  be 
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considered  nominal,  the  only  business  passing  of  any 
consequence  being-  in  resales,  and  on  speculation. 
We  quote  Limericks  10s.,  the  same  from  the  Shannon 
ports  ;  Westports,  10s.;  Derrys,  lOs  3d.  to  10s. 9d. 
according-  to  time  of  shipment ;  Galways,  9s.  to  9s, 
3d, ;  Newry  from  its  contiguity  to  Liverpool  and 
Gloucester  being  lis.  3d.  to  lis.  6d.,  but  for  Lon- 
don are  not  worth  more  than  lis.  Freights  are  still 
ruling  high,  a  circumstance  which  acts  disadvan- 
tageously  to  the  trade,  and  it  is  stated  "  that  in  in- 
stances higher  prices  are  being  required  by  shippers 
than  vessels  in  the  regular  course  are  to  be  freighted 
and  in  some  cases  Is.  per  qr.  more  being  charged 
than  really  paid.'" 

Beans  at  first  were  dull,  and  most  samples  being 
affected  by  the  weather,  were  Is.  per  qr.  cheaper,  and 
white  peas  also  receded,  37s.  being  a  top  quotation 
for  boiling  qualities.  The  prevalence  of  cold  weather, 
however,  has  improved  the  quality  of  the  former, 
and,  with  rather  an  increased  demand,  prices  are  fully 
Is.  to  2s.  per  qr.  dearer  ;  part,  however,  of  this  en- 
hancement is  lost  to  the  owner,  by  the  extra  charges 
incurred  in  delivering  them.  Boiling  peas  have  also 
experienced  a  readier  sale  at  Is.  to  2s.  more  money. 

The  duty  on  wheat  has  fluctuated  Is.  per  qr.,  being 
now  33s.  8d.,  the  same  as  it  was  at  the  close  of 
December  ;  the  duty  on  barley,  oats,  and  rye  is  Is, 
6d.  per  qr.  higher ;  on  beans,  4s.,  and  on  peas,  3s, 
per  qr. 

The  later  advices  from  Canada  contain  only  news 
of  a  political  character,  and  the  civil  discord  at  pre- 
sent unhappily  prevailing  in  that  distracted  country 
affords  a  melancholy  contrast  with  the  previous 
peaceful  habits  and  employment  of  the  rural  popula- 
tion. Instead  of  the  j^loughshare  the  sword  is  occu- 
pying the  hands  of  the  cultivators  of  the  soil,  hus- 
bandry neglected,  land  laying  waste,  and  no  capa- 
bility of  ensuring  provision  for  the  ensuing  year. 
Business  is  quite  paralyzed,  and  regular  dealings  are 
merely  confined  to  the  loc-al  necessities  of  the  princi- 
pal towns  ;  all  the  country  districts  near  the  seat  of 
war  have  been  exhausted  of  their  produce,  either  by 
destruction  or  forced  detention. 

The  last  letters  received  from  Van  Diemen's  Land 
intimate  that  at  Hobart  Town,  the  prices  of  wheat 
were  mainly  dependent  on  the  demand  from  Sydney, 
as  the  produce  of  the  last  crop  in  the  Island,  did 
not  induce  any  belief  of  an  improvement  in  the  value 
of  wheat,  unless  the  surplus  supply  was  taken  off 
by  New  South  Wales ;  wheat  of  the  best  quality  was 
noted  at  8s.  per  bushel,  and  flour  22s.  per  cwt.  At 
Launceston  large  shipments  had  been  making-  for 
Sydney,  at  from  6s.  6d.  to  7s,,  prime  wheat  being 
noted  at  7s.  6d.  per  bushel. 

The  frost  has  visited  most  of  the  Northern  and 
North-Western  Departments  of  France  with  con- 
siderable severity ;  and  the  communications  by 
canal  being  prevented,  and  those  by  land  carriage 
much  impeded,  the  markets  have  been  kept  in 
limited  supply.  Prices  for  the  most  part  unaltered, 
especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris  j  but  the 


improvement  in  condition  and  quality  of  the  wheat 
makes  the  sale  much  in  favour  of  the  purchaser. 

At  Paris  also  200  sacks  of  Algerine  wheat  had 
been  received  ;  the  quality  is  hard  wheat,  and  the 
grain  small  and  thin,  but  yields  a  good  return  of 
meal,  making  however  a  loaf  of  bread  only  of  mode- 
rate whiteness. 

The  French  Millers  would  have  experienced  con- 
siderable diffibulty  in  working  their  water-mills,  had 
they  not  in  may  instances  had  recourse  to  the  usual 
plan  adopted  in  the  country  of  preventing  the  wheels 
from  being  clogged  with  ice  bv  making  near  them  a  fire 
fed  partially  with  small  coal  and  cakes  of  tan;  the 
tan  produces  a  considerable  quantity  of  thick  smoke, 
which  contributes  materially  in  keeping  warm  the 
enclosure  which  contains  the  hydraulic  lever,  and  in 
renewing  this  plan  twice  or  thrice  during  the  day, 
they  prevent  the  formation  of  ice  on  the  ladles  of  the 
wheel. 

By  the  agricultural  returns  from  Russia  it  appears 
that  the  export  of  grain  has  coutinued  increasing  ;  in 
1834  it  was  entirely  prohibited,  in  1833  the  ship- 
ments amounted  to  811,000  tschetwerts,  which  were 
valued  at  eleven  millions  of  roubles;  in  1836  they 
had  increased  to  1,677,000  tschetwerts,  estimated  at 
25|  millions  of  roubles  ;  and  it  is  calculated  that  the 
exportations  of  1837  will  be  nearly  equivalent  in 
quantity  and  amount.  The  expectations  of  an 
abundant  harvest  have  been  disappointed  in  several 
districts  of  the  empire,  owing  to  the  summer  having 
been  cold  and  humid;  but  in  the  Governments  of 
Bessarabia,  Crimea,  Kiew,  Pultawa,  Cherzon,  &c., 
the  crops  have  been  productive. 

At  Danzig,  the  principal  manufacturer  of  flour, 
M)\  Witt,  seems  now  the  chief  consumptive  pur- 
chaser of  wheat,  prices  of  flour  being  established  at 
19s.  per  barrel.  It  appears  that  in  Poland,  from 
the  failure  in  the  produce  of  rye  and  potatoes, 
and  wheat  yielding-  scarcely  an  average,  that  neces- 
sarily an  increased  demand  will  bo  experienced  for 
the  inferior  wheats,  and  the  supplies  therefore  in 
spring  will  be,  on  the  aggregate,  very  limited,  un- 
less prices  should  advance  in  Great  Britain  suffi- 
ciently high  to  tempt  extraordinary  exertions  for 
transmitting  the  wheat  from  the  interior ;  and  in  the 
lower  Polish  provinces  wheat  has  been  for  the 
most  part  housed  in  indifferent  condition.  Below 
30s.  prime  cost,  no  fine  high-mixed  qualities  are  to 
be  obtained  in  Upper  Poland.  Flour  was  in  active 
demand,  and  several  purchases  made  for  South 
America;  freight  to  Buenos  Ayres,  5s.  6d.  per  bar- 
rel. Owing  to  increased  granary  room,  from  the 
erection  and  repair  of  warehouses,  rent  was  expected 
to  recede  at  the  commencement  of  this  year  to  Ijd. 
per  qr.  per  month. 

At  Stettin  the  stocks  of  wheat  are  reported  small 
and  the  supplies  barely  sufficient  for  the  actual  con- 
sumption. Yellow  Uckermark  wheat  was  worth 
28s.  to  29s.,  red  Pomeranian,  26s.  to  27s.,  delivera- 
ble in  the  spring;     Oderbruck  barley  14s.  to  l5s. 

At  Rostock  the  supplies  of  wheat  from  the  farmers 
have  increased  since  the  frost,  and,  the  demand  be- 
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ing  limited,  prices  have  rather  given  way,  and  25s. 
to  26s.  are  the  prevailing  rates.  Barley,  14s.  6d.  to 
15s.     Oats,  lis.  6d.  to  12s. 

At  Copenhagen  the  colour  and  quality  of  the 
wheat  is  represented  as  good,  and  worth  26s.  to  27s. 
Barley,  16s.  to  17s.  Oats,  10s.  to  12s.,  weighing 
from  36s.  to  38lbs. 

At  Hamburg  the  navigation  of  the  Elbe  beiug  pre- 
vented  by  ice^  and  no  communication  even  being 
enabled  to  be  held  between  Cuxhaven  and  Heligo- 
land, has  rendered  the  trade  extremely  dull.  The 
principal  sales  of  wheat  are  being  made  for  grinding 
for  spring  shipment  of  flour,  prices  of  Upland 
wheat  being  from  27s.  to  29s. 

At  Rotterdam  the  sales  of  wheat  have  been  con- 
fined to  Rhenish  parcels  at  S5s.  6d.  to  37s.  6d.  for 
American  account.  The  stocks  are  represented  very 
short,  and  the  new  wheats  comins'  to  band  unsatis- 
factorily, the  yield  being  estimated  one-fourth  below 
an  average. 

The  advices   from  the   United  States   have  been 
much  less  encouraging  than  were  anticipated  by  the 
more  sanguine  speculators.    Prices  of  wlieat  were 
extremely  dull,  and  though  2   dollars  had   been  ob- 
tained for  selected  parcels  of  foreign,  yet  fair  to  good 
samples  had  realized  not  raoro  than  1  dollar  75  to  80 
cents ;    Western  Canal  flour  having  receded  to   9 
dollars,   and  heav}"-  sale.    At  Baltimore  wheat  was 
noted  from  1  dollar  65  to   85  cents.    Rye  was  also 
lower.    At  Philadelphia  flour  did   not   sell  higher 
than  9  dollars,  and  wlieat  1  dollar  80  to  1  dollar  95 
cents.     Rye,  110  cents.     From  Ohio  it  is  stated,  that 
the  crops  are  so  abundant  this  season  as  to  exceed 
by  15  per  cent,  those  of  last  year,     The  flour  ship- 
ments from  thence  are  represented  to  have  been  large, 
and  the  supply  for  (he  eastern  markets  will  be  ample. 
In   the  westward  large    quantities    of  flour  are  ex- 
pected to  be  manufactured  ;  and  Ohio,  which  is  con' 
sidered  the  "  Egyptian   Granary"   of  the  Eastern 
States,  having  as  ready  access  to  New  York  as  New 
Orleans,  is  likely  to  contribute  largely  to  the  spring- 
resources  of  both  cities.     The  following  statements 
from  the  United  States,  will  be  found  interesting,  as 
comprising  the  quantity   of  flour  which     arrived  at 
Albany,  Troy,  and  Schenectady  from  the  1st.  of  Sep- 
tember to  the  close  of  the  navigation,  in  the  years 
1885,  1836,  and  1837,     The   wheat  coming  to  Al- 
bany and  Troy  is  included  in  the  estimate  at  the  rate 
of  five  bushels  for  a  barrel  of  flour  : — 

1835.  1836.  1837. 

Barrels. . ....  590,213  557,040  728,839 

Average  prices  6  dol. 50c.      9  dollars.         9  dollars. 

The  above  account  exhibits  the  quantity  of  flour 
arriving  at  tide  water,  from  the  1st  of  September, 
when  the  new  crop  commences  coming  to  market,  to 
the  close  of  the  navigation  in  each  of  the  last  three 
years.  The  quantity  coming  to  tide  water  for  the 
period  in  1837  is  greater  by  138,626  barrels,  than 
for  the  same  period  in  1835,  and  exceeds  the  quan- 
tity coming  to  market  in  the  fall  of  1836,  by  171,799 
barrels  at  the  above  prices.  The  quantity  brought 
to  market  after  harvest,  and  during  the  continuance 


of  canal  navigation  in  each  of  the  years  before  referred 
to,  will  yield  te  the  flour  merchant  the  following 
sums  :— 

Barrels.  Dollars. 

1835  . .     590,213  at  6  dollars  50  cents.  3,836,384 

1836  . .     557,010  „  9  dollars 5,413,360 

1837  ,.     728,839  „  9  dollars 6,559,551 

The  crop  of  1836 — that  is,  the  wheat  and  flour 
coming  to  market  from  the  1st  of  September,  1836, 
to  the  31st  of  August,  1837,  is  less  by  384,000  bar- 
rels of  flour,  than  the  product  of  1834.  But  with 
an  importation  from  foreign  countries  of  several  mil- 
lions of  bushels  of  wheat  and  other  grains,  and  with 
now  an  abundant  crop  of  wheat  and  all  coarser 
grains,  as  well  as  of  every  description  of  vegetable 
food,  and  with  nearly  730,000  barrels  of  flour  already 
in  market  from  the  wheat  crop  of  1837,  it  is  difiicult 
to  imagine  how  the  present  high  range  of  prices  can 
be  maintained  in  spring — the  value  of  flour  having 
since  the  year  1834,  nearly  doubled. 

The  flour  and  wheat  arriving  at  the  Hudson  River 
via  the  Erie  Canal,  for  the  first  week  in  December,  is 
27,421  barrels,  and  10,284  bushels;  corresponding 
period  in  1836,  842  barrels — equal  to  an  increase  of 
28,636  barrels  of  flour. 

Fiom  Salonichi  we  learn  that  the  restrictive  laws 
in  reference  to  the  export  of  grain  had  been  attended 
with  very  injurious  efl^ects  to  the  people,  and  through 
the  obstinac}'  of  the  late  Pacha  the  whole  of  the  crop 
of  1836  was  still  retained  in  granary,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  Porte  had  come  to  the  determination  of 
permitting  the  exportation  of  grain  under  certain 
duties,  viz.,  six  piastres  per  kilo  of  Salonichi  on 
wheat,  and  four  ditto  on  all  other  qualities  of  grain. 
Several  vessels  are  stated  to  have  already  arrived  in 
the  gulph  of  Salonichi  with  the  view  of  loading  corn, 
and  it  was  expected  that  when  generally  known,  the 
number  would  be  much  increased,  especialljr  as  the 
harvest  of  1837  has  been  abundant.  Wheat  is  quoted 
at  50  piastres  the  kilo,  equal  to  about  l5s.  per  qr. 
duty  included.  Barley  about  7s.  2d.  per  qr.  Indian 
corn,  10s.  6d.  per  qr.  Rye,  9s.  lOd.  per  qr.  This 
calculation  of  price  and  measure  is  made  allowing 
70  paras  equal  to  1  franc,  and  l§th  kilo  equal  to  2 
hectolitres. 


CURRENCY   PER    IMPERIAL  MEASURE. 

BRITISH.  Jan.  1.  Feb.  1. 

Wheat,  red,  Essex,  Kent,  Suffolk. . ....  44  to  56  50  to  62 

White 48  61  52  66 

Norfolk,  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire. ..  40  54  48  60 

White,  do.  do 44  5/  50  62 

Irish  Red —  —  —  — 

DittoWhite —  —  —  _ 

Barley,  Malting,  new 30  33  30  33 

Chevalier,  new 35  37  35  37 

Distilling 24  30  24  30 

Grinding 23  26  23  26 

Irish     22  25  22  25 

Malt,  Brown 38  44  38  44 

Ditto,  Chevalier,  new  and  old 58  62  58  62 

Ditto,  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  Pale,  do.   ..  54  57  54  67 

Ditto  Ware 55  58  55  58 

Peas,  Hog  and  Grey 30  32  30  32 

Maple 32  33  32  33 

WhiteBoilers 36  38  36  33 
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24 

26 

24 

26 

19 

17 

19 

23 

22 

23 

20 

17 

20 

J  AS. 

S. 

Beans,  small. 36 

Han-ow  34 

Ticks 32 

Mazaaran 34 

Oats,  ExQLisH feed 21 

Short  small 23 

Poland , 23 

Scotch,  Common 20 

Berwick,  &c 22 

Potatoe.&c. 24 

Irish,  Feed   17 

Ditto  Potatoe   22 

Ditto  Black   17 


PRICES  OF  FLOUR, 

Per  Sack  of  280  lbs.  Jan.  I . 

s.        s. 

Town-made 52  to  55 

Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Kent,  and  Essex 38      42 

Sussex  and  Hampshire 37      40 

Superfine 41      — 

Lincolnshire,  Yorkshire,  and  Stockton.  37      39 
Northumberland.  Berwick,  and  Scotch.  38      39 

Irish  „ 38      39 

Extra 41      — 


STOCK  OF  GRAIN,  FLOUR  AND  CLOVER- 
SEED  IN  BONDED  AVAREHOUSES  IN 
LONDON  ON  THE  5th  JAN. 


Feb.  I. 


52 

to  55 

45 

46 

42 

44 

46 



40 

42 

40 

42 

40 

42 

44 

— 

Wheat. 

qrs. 

269.552 


Barley.       Oats.    Rye. 
t|rs.  qrs.       qrs. 

10,144    68,036   437 


eans. 

Peas. 

Flour. 

qrs. 
916 

qrs. 
3,560 

cwts. 
32,465 

Aa  Account  of  the  quantity  of  Foreig-Q  Grain  and  Flour 
importefl  into  the  LTnited  Kingrdom  duringr  the  month 
ending'  the  5th  Jan.  1838 ;  the  Quantity  on  which 
the  Duty  has  been  paid  for  Home  Consumption,  and 
the  quantity  remaining'  in  Warehouse. 


Foreign    Grain   and 
Flour. 


Wheat  from  British 

Possessions 

Ditto    Foreign..... 

Barley 

Oats 

Rye 

Beans. .     

Peas 

Indian  Corn 

Flour  from    British 

Possessions 

Ditto  Foreign 


Quantity 

Quantity  en- 

Quantity in 

imported. 

tered  for 
consumption 

Warehouse. 

qrs.  bush. 

qrs.  bush. 

qrs.  bush. 

... 

460    0 

7512    5 

16072    1 

95    5 

581947    1 

1022    6 

1229    4 

36980    7 

4416    3 

8    6 

261269    6 

999     S 

12046    7 

695     2 

261     7 

4670    3 

1240    4 

420    4 

22795    0 
2452    2 

cwts.  qrs. lbs. 

cwts. qrs. lbs. 

cwts  .qvs. lbs. 

423    2  26 

3668    1  12 

22763  0     6 

28260    1  25 

32    3    7 

135842  0  19 

IMPERIAL  AVERAGES. 


Wheat.  Barley     Oat?    Rye  Reans 


52  11 

53  7 


S3    0 


29  2 
29  3 
28  8 
2S  10 
28  10 
28     9 


28  11 


20  n 
20  S 
20  2 
20  1 
20  1 
19  11 


20    3 


30  9 
28    0 

26  10 

31  6 

27  7 
27  11 


35  7 
34  5 
34    0 

32  11 

33  4 
33     6 


33  11 


WeekendiHg 

15th  Dec.     53    5 
22nd     ..        53     2 
29th     .,         52    9 
5th  Jan.         52    4 
12th     .. 
19th     . 
A2srregateAverr.se 
of  the    six  weeks 
whicK      regulates 

the  duty 

Duties  payable  in 
Lendon  till  Wed 
nesday  next  intln- 
sive,  and  at  tlie 
Ontports  till  the 
arrival  of  the  Mai" 
of  that  day   from 

Loi.don 33    8      19  10  i  16    9  27    3 

Do.  on   giiiiH  from 
British   possession 
out  of  Europe. ... 
Foreign  Flour  20s.  3d.  per  1961bs.,  British  Possessions  Ditto 
3s. per  196)b8. 


eas 


34  7 
33  10 
33  10 
32  0 
32  8 
32    7 


33    3 


19    9 


PRICES  OP  SEEDS. 

Jan.  29. 
The  Clorerseed  trade  was  rather  more  animated,  and 
selected  parcels  of  red  English  were  held  at  2s.  per 
cwt.  more  money  ;  in  Foreign  little  alteration,  and  the 
amount  paying  duty  the  past  week  does  not  exceed  763 
cwts.,  the  stock  in  bond  having  diminished  the  past 
month,  being  on  the  5th  of  Jan.  only  25,005  cwts.  In 
White  seed  no  variation.  Trefoil  unaltered.  Linseed 
maintains  prices,  but  the  demand  for  feed  has 
been  less  than  might  have  been  anticipated,  consider- 
ing  the  severity  of  the  weather.  Rapeseed  unaltered. 
Canary  dull  at  the  quotations.  In  Caraway  and  Cori- 
ander no  variation.  Mustardseed  dull,  both  brown  and 
white.  Tares  are  held  at  former  prices.  Linseed  Cakes 
maintain  previous  rates. 

SEEDS. 

Clover,  English  red 40    Jd   white     42    70  per  cwt. 

Dutch 40     66  40    65 

German 40    67  40    65 

French 40    68  

American —    —  — 

Trefoil 12    19 

Rapeseed,  English    ...  ..£26  ^28  foreign  .£20  .£24  per  last 
Linseed,  English  Sowing  .—  ""       " 

Raltic — 

Mediter.  &  Odessa — 

Hempseed,  small 32 

Canary,  new 33 

Caraway — 

Coriander — 

Mustard,  brown    12 

Turnip  Seed,  new  Swedes20 

Rye  Grass,  English 30 

Tares,  Winter — 

POTATO   MARKET. 

SOUTHWARK,  Waterside,  Jan.  29,  1838.— The 
supply  of  Potatoes  to  the  waterside  during  the  past 
week  has  been  very  limited,  owing  to  the  continuance 
of  the  frost,  and  large  quantities  of  ice  in  the  river, 
which  prevent  the  arrival  of  shipping,  and  are  as  fol- 
lows :  —  From  Yorkshire,  400  tons  ;  Jersey,  190  ; 
making  a  total  of  590  tons.  The  trade  has  been  brisk 
in  proportion  to  the  supply,  and  the  buyers  purchase 
good  samples  freely,  at  the  annexed  quotations  : — 
Per  ton. 

80s  I  Do.   whites  — 3    —3 

SOs  I  Devons — s    — s 

803     Scotch — s    —3 

—  s  I  Kent,   Essex,    and 

803  1      Suffolk  Whites  ,.  — s    653 


—                  52 

56  per  qr. 

—  crushing  38 

40        ,, 

-                "40 

44 

34    large     38 

40 

40      old       42 

44 

—                 40 

44 

—                 11 

14  per  cwt. 

16    white      7 

9  per  bush 

21  other  sts. 28 

36 

45    Scotch  18 

35 

—spring      34 

„ 

York  reds — s 

Do.  kidneys — s 

American    Natives.  — s 

York  S haws    — s 

Jersey  Blues — s 


W^OOL    MARKETS. 

BRITISH. 

Jan.  1.  Feb.  1. 

Per  lb.              s.  d.     s.  d.  s.  d.    s    d 

DownTeFs....,, 1  4^  to  1     Si  1     5  to  1     6 

Half-bred  do 15      1     6"  1     5*    1  64 

Ewes  and  Wethers 12      13  1     2      1  3I 

LeicesterHogs 1     2J    1     3i  1     3*    1  4? 

Do.            Wethers 10      11  1     l"    1     2 

Blanket  Wool 08      10  09      10 

Flannel 10      14  10      14 

Skin  Combing 1     0      1     IJ  1     0^     1  U 

WAKEFIELD,  Jan.  26,— We  have  no  material  al- 
teration in  our  market  this  week.  Wool  is  firmly  held 
at  the  advance  stated  in  our  last  report ;  but  as  the 
manufacturers  cannot  obtain  any  adequate  advance  on 
their  goods,  and  the  stocks  in  dealers'  hands  are  low 
(the  severe  frost  preventing  arrivals),  fewer  sales  have 
been  effected. 


LIVERPOOL. 
Week  ending  Jan.  27. 
Scotch. — Owing  to  the  severity  of  the  weather  our  ar- 
rivals from  Scotland  since  the  commencement  of  the 
year  have  been  light,  and  as  the  stock  here  is  by  no 
means  heavy,  advanced  rates  are  asked  by  holders,  and 
to  a  certain  extent  obtained.  The  business  of  this  week 
is  not  heavy,  (the  stoppage  of  the  canals  by  frost  being' 
a  great  impediment),  but  a  very  firm  feeling  exists,  and 
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an  extensive  business  is  anticipated  when  the  commu- 
nication with  the  interior  is  opened. 

perstoneof  241b3.  s.    d.       a.  3. 

fiHid  HiKlilaiid  Wool,  Irom  ....  10    0  to  10    6 

W'tiite     do,  do 13     0      13    6 

Laid  Crossed      do 14    0      15    0 

Waslied  do.        do 15     0       16     6 

r<aid  Cheviot,     do 10    0       1/     0 

Washeddo.         do 23    0      25    0 

White     do.        do  scarce 28    0      30    0 

Import  for  the  week 50  hags. 

Previously  this  year    , 458  do. 


SCOTCH. 

Per  Stone  of  24  lbs.            Jan.  1.  Jan.  1. 

s.  d.       s.  d.  s.  d.       s.  d. 

Laid  Highland  Wool,  from.     9     3  to    9  9  10  0  to  10  6 

White    Do.         Do 11     9       12  (i  13  0       13  6 

Laid  Crossed      Do ..12    6       13  6  14  0       15  0 

Washed  Do.       Do 15     0       16  0  15  0       16  0 

Laid  Cheviots 15     0       16  0  16  0       17  0 

Washed  Do 18     0      22  0  23  0      25  0 

White     Do 26    0       28  0  28  0      30  0 


FOREIGN. 

Jan.  29. 

The  late  extensive  public  sales  have  been  brought  to 
a  conclusion,  and  their  result  has  been  quite  satisfactory 
— a  g'eneral  advance  of  3d. per  lb. on  the  prices  obtained 
at  the  preceding-  public  sales,  having  been  obtained. 
Considerable  qauantities  of  wool  have  changed  hands 
since  our  last  by  private  contract,  at  full  prices  ;  whilst 
no  imports  have  been  announced,  on  account  of  the  ice 
in  the  river. 

Electoral  Saxony  wool,  from  4s.  Od.to  5s.  2d. ;  first 
Austrian,  Bohemian,  and  other  German  wools,  3s.  2d.  to 
4s.  Od.  ;  second  do.,  2s.  Od.  to  3s.;  inferior  do.  in  locks 
and  pieces.  Is.  6d.  to2s.;  German  lamb's  do.,  2s.  to 
3s.;  Hungarian  sheep's  do.,  2s.  to  3s.  ;  Leonesa 
sheep's  do.,  2s.  to  3s.  2d.;  Segovia  do.,  Is.  Sd.  to  3s. ; 
Soria  do.,  2s.  toSs.Od. ;  Caceres  do.,  2s.  to  3s.  2d.  ; 
Spanish  lamb's  do.,  is.  6d.  to  2s.  6d.  ;  German  and 
Spanish  cross  do.,  2s.  Od.  to  3s.  Od.  ;  Portugal  sheep's 
do.,  2s.  to  3s.  ;  ditto  lamb's  ditto,  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  6d.; 
Australian,  fine  crossed  do.,  2s.  to  3s.  4d.  ;  do.  native 
sheep's  do..  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  6d.;  Van  Diemen's  Land, 
native  sheep's  do.,  lOd.  to  2s.;  and  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  do.,  Is.  4d.  to  2s.  lOd.  per  lb. 

~  London,  Thursday  Evening. — In  continuing 
our  report  of  the  progress  of  the  public  sales  of 
Colonial  and  other  Wools,  it  is  satisfactory  to  be 
enabled  to  remark,  that  the  demand  has  continued 
throughout  with  great  animation.  The  prices  ob- 
tained exhibited  a  gradual  improvement,  an  indica- 
tion of  the  healthy  state  of  things  in  the  market  for 
this  important  article  of  produce.  The  sale  of  Fri- 
day last  was  by  Messrs.  T.  Simes  and  Co.,  and  for 
which  1,005  bales  were  declared,  consisting  of  412 
Australian,  204  Van  Diemen's  Land,  199  brook-washed 
Odessa,  and  other  Wools.  Choice  Tasmanian  sold  at 
2s.  3^d.  to  2s.  Sd.  per  lb.  (mark  J.  A.  in  a  circle),  and 
Sydney  Wools  fetched  2s.  2d.  to  2s.  6d.  (mark  J.  B. 
■with  R.  under)  and  2s.  2d.  to  2s.  5^d.  for  marks  of 
H.  Mc.  The  other  samples  sold  at  about  previous 
prices.  German  Lambs  obtained  2s.  2d.  to  23.  5d., 
and  Tuscany  Is.  Id.  to  Is.  4d.  per  lb.  The  sale 
of  Saturday  was  by  Messrs.  Lord  and  Hall, 
being  262  bales  of  Spanish  Wools,  which  sold  at 
Is.  3d.  to  Is.  lOd.  per  lb.  On  Monday  the  sales  were 
resumed  with,  if  possible,  more  animation.  Messrs. 
Loughnanand  Hughes  offered  911  bales  of  Van  Die- 
men's  Land,  and  Australian  425  bales,  brook-washed 
OdessaSOO  bales,  Cape  84  bales,  &c.  The  sale-room  was 
again  much  crowded.  The  qualities  offered  were  rather 
unequal ;  the  best  Australian  sold  at  2s.  3d  to  2s.  8d.  ; 
Van  Diemen's  Land  Is.  6d.  to  Is. 8d. ;  English  Combing 
Is.  5d.  to  Is.  9d. ;  German  2s.  3d.  to  2s.  4d. ,  and  the 
brook-washed  Odessa  at  Is.  2d.  to  Is.  lid.  per  lb.  The 
sale  of  Tuesday  was  by  Messrs.  T.  Simes  and  Co., 
■when  1,448  bales  were  sold,  the  demand  continuing 
yery  brisk  ;  the  Van  Diemen's  Land  Wools,  466  bales, 


went  off  at  is.  4d.  to  23. 4^d.  for  the  best  marlcs  ;  for 
the  Sydney  2s.  4d.  to  2s.  6Jd.  ;  and  for  the  Cape  is.  to 
Is.  Gjd.  per  lb.  The  greasy  and  inferior  samples  obtained 
previous  prices.  The  German  Wools  at  this  sale  pro- 
duced Is.  6d.  to  2s.  Id.  per  lb.,  the  Russian  Is.  3d. to  Is. 
9d.,  and  the  Spanish  Is.  T^d.  to  is.  9d.  per  lb.  Messts. 
Thomas  Southey  and  Son  conducted  the  sales  of  yester- 
day and  offered  1056  bales,  of  which  429  were  East  India, 
133  were  Cape,  and  the  remainder  German,  Odessa,  &c 
The  Cape  Wools  were  of  low  quality,  and  sold  at  S^d. 
to  Is.  4d.  per  lb. ;  the  East  India,  4d.  to  8;^d.  per  lb. ; 
Russian,  Is.  6d.  to  Is.  9jd.  per  lb. ;  and  Hamburgh,  Is. 
9d.  to  Is.  lid.  per  lb. ;  White  Cashmere  Wools  ob- 
tained Is.  8d.  per  lb.  The  last  sale  of  the  series  took 
place  to-day,  and  was  by  Marsh  and  Edenborough, 
when  827  bales  of  Colonial  Wools  were  sold.  The 
Australian,  34  bales,  realized  prices  from  Is.  2d.  to  2s. 
IJd.  per  lb. ;  and  the  Van  Diemen's  Land,  793  bales, 
averaged  from  Is.  2d.  to  2s.  IM.  per  lb.,  the  best  quali- 
ties being^markedH.  H.  Theaveragesofthe  wholeof  the 
sales  have  not  yet  been  completed.  The  advance  pre- 
viously quoted  was  fully  supported  up  to  the  termination 
ofthesales.  'J'he  arrivals  this  week  have  been  limited 
to  45  bales  of  Turkey  Wool  only. 

NEW  YORK,  Dec.  25.— There  continues  still  to  be 
a  limited  demand  for  wool,  as  the  market  for  domestic 
g'oods  rules  heavily.  There  have  been  two  cargoes 
lately  imported  from  Smyrna  and  Constantinople,  and 
also  a  cargo  of  fine  wool  from  New  Soutli  Wales.  The 
prices  for  some  time  past  have  been  very  steady. 

PARIS,  Jan. — The  demand  for  combing  skins  of 
good  quality  is  still  rather  animated.  The  small  supply 
which  came  to  hand  was  eagerly  bought  up.  There 
was  nothing  in  other  qualities,  the  market  being  heavy. 
The  retail  houses  are  selling  many  woollen  manufac- 
tures, and  have  almost  emptied  their  their  shelves,  but 
it  is  not  expected  they  will  fill  them  again  until  the 
weather  shall  be  quite  settled,  so  that  the  wholesale 
dealers  derive  but  little  advantage  from  the  severity  of 
the  weather.  This  is,  however,  the  ordinary  result  of 
all  tardy  winters. 

COURTRAY,  Jan.  5.— We  have  had  but  few  foreiga 
buyers  at  our  market,  but  there  has  notwithstanding 
been  an  advance  in  prices.  One  purchaser  who  took 
almost  nothing  but  the  five-fourth  cloths  caused  prices 
to  rise  3  liards  per  ell  on  the  previous  quotations. 

LE  MONS,  Jan.  15. -Our  cloth  hall  was  badly  sup- 
plied,  the  rigour  of  the  season  having  hindered  the  at- 
tendance of  manufacturers.  Although  but  a  limited 
quantity  was  disposed  of,  a  marked  advance  on  the 
two-thirds  sizes  took  place.  The  lowest  price  of  the 
four-fourths  was  95  cents. 

ANTWERP,  Jan.  24.— Wool  is  tolerably  sought  af- 
ter here  lately,  and  there  is  but  a  small  stock.  The  de- 
mand at  present  is  chiefly  confined  to  Russian  descrip- 
tions, 60  bales  having  been  sold  at  prices  which  have 
not  transpired.  Some  small  lots  of  Peruvian  were  also 
disposed  of.  The  navigation  of  the  Scheld  being  im- 
peded by  the  ice,  prevents  of  course,  either  imports  or 
exports. 

BRUGES,  Jan.  20.— Owing  to  the  rigorous  cold, 
our  cloth  market  has  been  of  little  importance.  Some 
of  our  merchants  have  bought  small  parcels  at  rather 
better  prices  thau  previously  ;  the  remander  being  com- 
mon sorts  found  no  buyers. 

Wool  on  which  the  Home  Consumption  Duties  have 
been  paid  at  London,  Bristol,  and  Hull,  during  the 
last  week : — 

This  Year,  i  S.imc  time 
WOOL.  j  previous  to  i       in  the 

I   last  week.    [  last  Year, 


Sheep,  Spanish. /yO»rfon  .,,  lb. 

Uristo) , ib. 

AustraUiin,  London. lb. 

German  and  other  Korts,   do,  ib. 
Do.,    /ii.,/ II, 


103729 

62780 
5605S9 
764073 


39180 


1176998 
27310 


Printed  by  Joseph  Rogerson,  24,  Norfolk- street,  Strand, 
London. 
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THE     PLATE. 

The  animal  which  forms  the  subject  of  our  first  plate  is  a  short-horned  Heifer,  the  property 
of  W.  Baker,  Esq.,  of  Cottesmore,  and  was  exhibited  at  the  last  Smithfield  Show,  when  a 
premium  of  fifteen  sovereigns,  also  the  silver  medal  as  breeder,  and  the  gold  medal  as  being  the 
"  best  beast  in  any  class,"  were  awarded  to  that  gentleman. 

Of  this  extraordinary  animal  which  has  attracted  so  much  noticethroughout  the  country,  an 
admirable  painting  has  been  taken  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Davis,  of  Chelsea,  in  his  very  best  style,  which 
in  our  opinion  reflects  the  highest  credit  upon  the  artist,  it  being  a  true  and  faithful  likeness 
of  the  animal  without  flattery  or  omission  ;  an  object  much  to  be  desired  and  applauded  in 
all  similar  cases  where  animals  are  placed  before  the  public  as  specimens  of  any  particu- 
lar breed.  The  true  character  of  the  animal  should  always  be  well  defined  by  the  artist  with- 
out regard  to  symmetry  or  any  other  qualification,  because  to  display  upon  canvass  perfect 
points  which  the  animal  never  possessed,  or  to  leave  out  those  which  it  did  possess,  is  highly 
detrimental  to  the  advancement  of  agricultural  knowledge.  It  is  a  duty  therefore  incumbent 
upon  all  spirited  agriculturists  who  may  bring  out  specimens  of  their  stock  for  public  exhi- 
bition to  be  particularly  careful  to  whom  they  intrust  the  important  task  of  placing  their  like- 
ness upon  canvass  or  print,  and  endeavour  to  make  that  seleclion  that  will  best  serve  the 
public  by  its  honest  and  correct  representation.  In  reference  to  the  painting  from  which  our 
plate  is  taken,  we  think  that  the  breeder  of  the  animal  has  done  his  duty  to  himself  and  the 
public  by  selecting  Mr.  Davis  as  the  artist,  and  the  production  proving  so  satisfactory,  he  has 
given  that  gentleman  the*o/e  right  to  publish  the  print. 

This  heifer  was  particularly  neat  and  true  in  her  form,  standing  upon  very  short  legs,  firm 
in  hand  with  mossy  coat  and  silken  skin,  and  we  doubt  whether  an  animal  displaying  more 
perfect  symmetry,  with  so  much  FLESH,  was  ever  exhibited  at  the  Smithfield  Show. 

We  venture  strongly  to  recommend  our  readers  to  bear  in  mind  the  quality  and  symmetry, 
and  the  age,  weight,  and  lightness  of  oflFal  of  this  animal ;  and  for  their  further  information 
vrecall  their  attention  to  the  following  particulars  relative  to  her  pedigree,  which  have  been 
obligingly  forwarded  to  us  by  Mr.  Baker.  She  was  by  '•  Gainsborough,"  a  bull  of  great  note  in 
Rutlandshire  which  obtained  several  prizes  as  the  best  bull  of  any  age,  at  that  Society's  shows. 
For  his  pedigree  see  the  3d  vol.  of  the  Herd  Book  p.  86,  it  is  there  stated  that  he  was  red  and 
white,  which  is  incorrect  (he  was  a  roan);  from  this  bull  a  large  number  of  prize  animals 
have  been  bred.  His  sire  "Emperor,"  and  grandsire  "  Meteor,"  the  property  of  Lord  Exeter, 
the  former  bred  by  his  lordship  and  the  latter  by  the  late  Charles  Champion,  Esq.,  were 
animals  possessing  great  merit. 

"  Gainsborough"  is  the  sire  of  "  Roderick  Random"  (a  roan),  which  bull  has  been  shown  four 
times  at  Grantham  and  Oakham  and  won  four  first  prizes,  and  his  dam  (a  roan)  has  been 
shown  twice  at  the  above  places  and  won  two  prizes  as  the  best  milking  cow.  He  is  allowed 
to  be  one  of  the  best  fleshed  and  most  useful  bulls  in  the  country. 

For  the  heifer's  dam  "Watts,"  see  3rd  vol.  Herd  Book,  p.  297.  "Watts"  obtained  the  first  prize 
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at  the  Rutlandshire  Agricultural  Society  in  1836,  as  the  best  milking  cow.  Her  sire  was 
''Aid-de-camp"  (722)  and  was  bred  by  the  late  Charles  Champion,  Esq.,  who  exhibited  him  at 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  in  London  with  his  grand  dam ;  the  former  ob- 
tained the  first  prize  first  class  as  the  best  bull,  and  the  latter  the  first  prize  as  the  best 
milking  cow, 

"  Watts"  was  calved  in  1829,  and  has  produced  five  living  calves,  and  her  dam  produced 
seven  living  calves  and  was  then  slaughtered. 

The  dam  of  "Gainsborough,"  "  Baroness,"  was  calved  in  1833  and  slaughtered  afterwinning 
the  prize  at  Oakham  as  the  best  fat  cow  in  1832,  and  produced  six  living  calves.  The  grand 
dam  of  "Gainsborough"  was  calved  early  in  1820  and  slaughtered  in  1826,and  produced  four 
living  calves.  And  "  Roderick  Random's"  dam  has  produced  six  living  calves.  The  great 
thickness  of  flesh  which  the  heifer  cut  when  dead  was  extraordinary,  which  combined  with  the 
particulars  given  of  the  milking  and  breediiic/  qualities  of  this  stock  renders  further  comment 
from  us  unnecessary,  particularly  to  those  agriculturists  who  have  from  time  to  time  seen 
animals  from  Mr.  Baker's  herd.  Mr.  Baker  has  since,  about  Christmas  1831,  borne  off 
no  less  than  forty  prizes  for  short-horn  stock,  including  the  first  prize  in  the  first  class  at 
Smithfield  in  1833. 


AGRICULTURAL   IMPROVEMENT- 
IRELAND. 

There  is  nothing  that  can  afford  more  real  gra- 
tification to  every  native  of  tlie  British  Islands, 
who  has  the  welfare  of  his  country  at  heart,  than 
to  perceive  that  at  length  public  attention  is  awak- 
ened to  the  condition  of  that  long  oppressed  but 
valuable  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Ireland. 
Possessing  a  mine  of  wealth  in  the  natural  fertility 
of  her  soil,  and  producing  an  ample  stock  of 
hardy  peasantry,  not  only  able,  but  willing,  to 
labour  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  were  they 
but  in  a  situation  so  to  do;  she  offers  materials 
in  the  judicioiis  use  and  management  of  which 
the  wise  statesman  may  secure  a  monument  of 
fame  by  fostering  and  promoting  general  improve- 
ments,  thereby  adding  to  the  national  wealth  and 
strength,  and  the  capitalist  may  derive  advantage 
by  obtaining  good  interest  for  his  capital,  and  at 
the  same  tmie  enjoy  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  lie  is  contributing  to  the  necessities  of  his  un- 
fortunate fellow  countrymen.  At  the  present  mo- 
ment there  are  several  matters  in  progress  to 
which  considerable  interest  attaches,  from  the 
belief  that  they  will  be  productive  of  benefit.  A 
report  is  ready  and  about  to  be  presented  on  the 
propriety  of  laying  down  railroads  in  that  country 
and  pointing  out  the  best  lines,  in  which  it  is  anti- 
cipated by  some  persons  that  a  railway  from  Dub- 
lin to  Crookhaven  will  be  recommended,  thereby 
making  a  port  on  the  western  coast  of  Ireland  the 
regular  packet  station  for  the  western  hemisphere, 
an  object  which,  if  carried  out,  will  not  only  ma- 
terially facilitate  the  intercourse  between  this 
country  and  America,  but  also  conduce  to  the  im- 
provement of  that  part  of  the  sister  island.  The 
commissioners  for  the  improvement  of  the  Shannon 
are  also  prepared  with  a  report  on  that  most  im- 
portant subject — facility  of  internal  communica- 
tion— the  very  mainspring  of  agricultural  and 
commercial  improvement.  A  Bill  is  in  progress 
througii  Parliament  for  providing  relief  for  the 
destitute  in   Ireland,  the  principle  of  which    we 


approve,  and  believe  will  be  effectual,  so  far  as 
regards  the  sick,  the  aged,  the  infirm,  and  the 
disabled,  but  not  as  regards  the  able  bodied  out  of 
employment.  We  have  stated  upon  several  former 
occasions,  and  we  again  repeat  an  opinion  in  which 
we  are  daily  more  and  more  confirmed  by  state- 
ments from  the  mouths  and  pens  of  the  persons 
best  informed  upon  the  matter,  that  employment 
and  employment  alone  can  relieve  the  destitution 
now  suffered  by  the  working  class  in  that  country. 
Lord  Clements  has  recently  published  a  pamphlet 
upon  "  the  present  poverty  of  Ireland,"  of  which 
the  following  is  an  extract: — 

"  One  consists  in  providing-  cheap  and  healthy  sup- 
port for  the  destitute ;  that  is  a  matter  essentially 
within  the  province  of  the  administration  is  capable  of 
proof  in  vulgar  arithmetic,  and  can  be  drawn  out  on 
balance  sheets  and  in  tabular  forms.  The  other  ad  van- 
tag-e  of  the  system  is  unseen  to  the  public  eye,  and  the 
administration  do  not  g-et  the  credit  of  it;  but  it  is  much 
more  impertant  and  consists  in  preventing'  people  from 
becoming-  destitute  by  stimulating-  the  search  after  pro- 
fitable employment.  In  Eng-land  that  stimulus  was 
principally  required  by  the  labourers,  in  Ireland  it  must 
be  applied  to  the  farmers  and  landlords." 

The  essence  of  the  whole  subject  is  contained  in 
the  last  sentence,  "  In  England  that  stimulus  was 
principally  required  by  the  labourers,  in  Ireland  it 
must  be  applied  to  the  fanner's  and  landlords.'' 
We  can  assure  his  lordship  that  the  remark  will 
apply,  although  perhaps  not  with  so  much  force, 
to  a  very  large  part  of  England.  It  is  expected 
that  the  introduction  of  a  Poor  Law  into  Ireland 
will  stimulate  the  farmers  and  landlo7-ds  to  find 
employment  for  labourers ;  we  trust  it  may  so  turn 
nut.  It  is  said  by  some  persons  that  the  Irish 
landlords  are  positively  opposed  to  improvement, 
and  will  throw  impediments  in  the  way.  We 
would  fain  hope  if  there  be  any  foundation  for  such 
a  charge  it  is  confined  to  some  few  isolated  cases. 
This,  however,  we  do  know,  that  although  some 
Irish  landlords  are  rich,  very  many  others  have 
large  tracts  of  fertile  land  uncultivated  and  which 
they  cannot  bring  into  cultivation  for  want  of 
capital.     We   will  leave  the    landlord    who   has 
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capital  to  the  stimulus  of  the  Poor  Law,  and 
address  ourselves  to  those  landlords  who  cannot 
afford  to  make  an  outlay  in  improving  their  lands. 
In  1836  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed,  entitled 
"  An  Act  for  Incorporatmg  a  Company  for  the 
the  improvement  of  Waste  Lands  in  Ireland." 
As  soon  as  the  act  passed,  the  company  was 
formed  under  the  patronage  of  some  of  the  most 
influential  noblemen  in  Ireland,  and  directors  were 
appointed  of  whom  the  Earl  of  Devon  is  chair- 
man. Looking  at  the  numberless  schemes  set 
afloat  in  the  year  1836,  it  is  not  impossible  but 
that  doubts  may  have  been  entertained  as  to  the 
prospect  of  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  company  entertaining  such  an  ob- 
ject, either  by  the  shareholders,  or  the  parties 
whose  lands  the  company  proposes  to  lease  for  the 
purposes  of  improvement.  The  names  of  the 
patrons  and  directors  afford  an  ample  guarantee 
to  the  shareholders,  that  the  affairs  of  the  company 
will  be  conducted  with  wisdom  and  integrity,  and 
the  act  of  parliament  most  fully  and  satisfactorily 
protects  the  interests  of  the  parties  of  whom  lands 
may  be  taken  upon  lease.  We  have  perused  the 
act,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  stating,  that  we 
never  saw  an  act  of  parliament  in  which  the  phil- 
anthrophic  object  of  the  projectors  was  so  mani- 
fest throughout  the  whole  plan,  and  the  grand  ob- 
ject of  "  improvement"  kept  in  view ;  the  scales 
of  justice  being  most  evenly  balanced  between  the 
company  and  the  landowners.  It  is  rather  a  matter 
dehors  the  subject,  but  we  cannot  refrain  from  no- 
ticing the  forms  of"  conveyance,"  "  mortgage, "and 
"  transfer  of  mortgage,"  as  furnishing  an  instance  of 
the  possibility  of  accomplishing  in  30  or  40  lines, 
that  which  is  usually  spread  over  as  many  pages. 
Extreme  caution  should  be  used  in  making  public 
statements  calculated  to  prejudice  important  ob- 
jects, as  well-intentioned  persons  frequently  do 
mischief  from  a  negligence  in  seeking  to  obtain 
correct  information.  It  was  some  time  since  stated 
in  the  columns  of  the  Sun  newspaper,  the 
proprietor  of  which  we  know  to  be  ever 
anxious  to  promote  improvement  in  every  de- 
partment, and  in  every  corner  of  the  Empire, 
"  That  the  '  Irish  Waste  Land  Improvement  Com- 
pany' was  incapable  of  producing  any  good,  and 
would  shortly  be  dissolved."  And  a  Mr.  Smith, 
who  is  .zealous  for  the  improvement  of  Ireland, 
has  recently  published  a  letter  upon  the  sub- 
ject, addressed  to  Lord  John  Russell,  in  which  he 
says,  speaking  of  the  Company, 

"  They  were  no  sooner  authorized  to  commence  ope- 
rations, than  they  sent  a  deputation  to  Ireland  to  exa- 
mine the  state  ot  different  tracts  of  land  and  treat  with 
the  owHers  ;  but  they  have  not  succeeded  la  obtaining 
the  lease  of  a  single  acre !  The  last  piece  of  news  cir- 
culated -with  reference  to  this  Company  was,  that  a 
requisition  requiring  its  immediate  dissolution  had  been 
presented  to  the  Board  of  Directors." 
We  do  not  for  an  instant  impute  any  motive  to 
Mr.  Smith  in  making  such  a  statement,  but  we 
cannot  refrain  from  expressing  our  regret  that  he 
should  have  made  a  statement  so  incorrect,  and  at 
the  same  time  calculated  to  prejudice  the  Com- 
pany if  unanswered.  So  far  from  not  having  ob- 
tained a  single  acre,  we  are  authorized  to  state 
that  a  purchase  of  1,000  acres,  has  been  com- 
pleted, and  a  treaty  for  2,000  acres  more  is  almost 
conclud  ed .   We  are  fully  convinced  that  there  is  no 


plan  for  the  improvement  of  waste  land  which  has 
ever    been    propounded,    so    entitled   to  serious 
consideration,  as  the  one  of   which   we  are  now 
speaking.     It    has  been  clearly  substantiated  by 
practice  in  different  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  in  many  parts  of  Ireland  in  particular,  that 
an  outlay  of  capital  upon  draining  and  otherwise 
improving  land,  wtll  make  a  very   handsome  re- 
return  in  the  shape  of  interest.     The  shareholders 
in  this  Company  therefore  can  entertain  no  doubt 
that  it  is  a  safe  and  profitable  medium  for  invest- 
ment.  As  regards  the  landowners,  were  an  indivi- 
dual to  propose  to  make  an  outlay  in  improving 
land,  without  calling  upon  the  owner  for  one  shil- 
ling, we   apprehend,  the  proposition    would    be 
gladly  accepted.     Such  is  the  proposition  of  this 
Society.     The  Society  will  take  leases  of  any  lands 
upon  which  it  can  be  shewn  that  any  capital  may 
be  safely  employed  with  the  prospect  of  an  ade- 
quate return.     The  length  of  lease,  the  amount  of 
rent  and  other  particulars  must,  of  course  be  the 
subject  of  negociation  in  each   particular    case. 
As  some  proprietors  who  may  be  anxious  to  im- 
prove a  tract  of  land  forming  a  part  of  their  estate, 
and  wish  to  avail  themselves,  for  that  purpose,  of 
the  capital  of  this  Society,   may  yet  not  like  to 
grant  a  long  lease  to  strangers  and  thereby  give  to 
others  the  selection  and  management  of  the  resi- 
dent occupying  tenantry,  which  it  would  be  more 
agreeable  as  well  as  advantageous  to    retain,     a 
plan  has    been  devised  va hereby   the   objects   of 
the   Company  will   be   attained,    and    the    pro- 
prietor   still    keep    the    selection    and   manage- 
ment of  the  tenantry  upon  his  estate  in  his  own 
hands  ;  the  apparent  proprietorship  of  the  lands 
will  not   be  changed,  capital  will    be  expended 
under  the  eye  of  the  proprietor  or  his  resident 
agent,  and  whenever  circumstances  enable  him  to 
redeem  the  profit  rent,  he  may  extmguish  the  lease 
and  regain  the  entiie  and  absolute  property  in  an 
improved  tract.     The  operation  will  in  substance 
be  on  the  part  of  the  landowner  simply  a  borrowing 
of  capital  for  improvement  of  his  land  upon  an- 
nuity in  the  shape  of  profit  rent  to  the  Society, 
which  it  will  be  in  his  option  to  redeem.     We  are 
convinced  that  there  are  large  tracts  in  Ireland 
upon  which  under  an  arrangement  of  this  nature 
Capital  may  be  laid  out  upon  such  terms,  as,  after 
securing  a  good  return  to  the  capitalist,  will  still 
leave  to  the  proprietor  such  an  interest  as  will 
provide  a  sinking  fund,  which,  in  a  given  number 
of  years  will  repurchase  the  lease  altogether  and 
thus  give  him   the  benefit  of  the  improvements 
without  any   actual    outlay  or  loss  on  his  part. 
In    order  to  prevent  a  monopoly  upon  the  part 
of  the    Company,    they    are    compelled,   havirg 
made  their  improvements,  to  sell  the  land  so  im- 
proved, within  seven  years  of  the  date  of  the  takmg 
having    first    offered    it   to  the   landowner,  who 
may  at  any  time  after  the  improvements  made  and 
before  the  expiration  of  the  seven  years  have  his 
land  back  on  payment  of  twenty  years  purchase, 
upon    the    then    actual    value.      We   trust    this 
Company  will   meet    with    support  from    capi- 
talists, and  we  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  but 
that  the  landowners  in  Ireland,  when  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  facilities  it  holds  out  for  im- 
proving their  property  will  readily   embrace  the 
advantages  offered. 

M  2 
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THE    NEW     AGRICULTURAL    INSTI- 
TUTION. 

Sir, — Your  laudable  exertions  in  promoting  the 
establishment  of  an  agricultural  institution  in  Eng- 
land upon  the  system  of  the  Highland  Society,  must 
inevitably  meet  with  the  approbation  of  agricultu- 
rists throughout  the  kingdom,  especially  those  who 
are  advocates  for  promoting  practical  agriculture 
upon  the  most  approved  principles.  I  am  of  opinion 
that  before  agriculture  can  be  brought  to  any  great 
degree  of  perfection,  or  established  on  the  best 
founded  principles,  it  will  be  necessary  to  record  a 
series  of  experiments,  in  various  soils  and  climates. 
The  ardent  enquirer  should  not  be  left  to  grapple 
with  the  vague  opinions  of  theoretical  men,  without 
having  suflScient  assurance  that  the  authority  would 
warrant  a  more  than  probable  success.  This  long- 
wanted  information,  I  believe,  is  only  to  be  obtained 
by  the  establishment  of  experimental  farms  ;  and  as 
the  expense  would  be  beyond  the  support  of  a  few, 
or  a  combination  of  individuals,  to  establish  an  in- 
stitution of  this  kind,  for  the  great  benefit  of  the 
public,  would  it  be  too  much  to  hope,  that  Govern'- 
ment  would  give  that  support  which  would  enable 
the  association  to  offer  adequate  premiums  for  new 
discoveries,  that  would  promote  the  art  of  farming 
upon  such  principles  as  would  lead  to  the  most  pro- 
fitable cultivation.  Although  there  have  been  many 
experiments  made  by  distinguished  farmers,  it  has 
been  for  their  own  information. 

In  my  own  case  I  have  been  obliged  to  avail  my- 
self of  the  means  of  inserting  some  experiments,  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  vol.  49, 
1832,  on  the  Growth  of  Swedish  Turnips,  not  hav- 
ing any  better,  or  more  direct  means,  of  submitting 
it  to  the  notice  of  agriculturists.  Last  year  I  grew 
a  field  of  Swedish  turnips  upon  the  same  principle, 
which  averaged  34  tons  per  acre,  and  many  single 
roots  weighed  121bs.  I  should  say,  also,  that  it  was 
grown  on  a  field  not  considered  to  be  turnip  land, 
and  the  most  ordinary  land  on  Sir  Edward  Kerris- 
son's  estate,  if  any  ot  the  land  upon  so  fine  an  estate 
could  bear  such  an  epithet.  I  believe  the  public 
would  derive  great  advantage  in  being  made  ac- 
quainted with  skilful  experiments,  which  should  at 
all  times  be  thrown  open  to  public  inspection  ;  by 
keeping  a  faithful  register  of  every  experiment,  whe- 
ther successful  or  otherwise.  After  making  several 
trials  of  an  experiment  it  should  be  carefully 
written  and  published,  so  that  the  public  could  at 
once  be  able  to  judge  of  the  quality  of  soil  best  cal- 
culated for  the  new  culture,  and  in  what  part  of  the 
kingdom  it'would  be  best  adapted .  It  will  be  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  select  an  intelligent  practical 
conductor  of  such  a  farm,  who  would  be  able  to 
establish  it  upon  a  good  system. 

Many  praiseworthy  farmers  have  gone -to  great 
expense  in  making-  discoveries,  who  never  thought 
of  extending  the  information  to  their  neighbours,  or 
perhaps  confining  it  to  a  small  circle  of  friends,  by 
-which  means  the  public  in  general  could  derive  no 
possible  good.  In  a  country  like  this,  possessing  a 
large  revenue,  surely  it  could  contribute  a  few 
thousands  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  the  most 
productive  mode  of  agriculture.  It  would  be  the 
means  of  improving  the  wealth  of  the  country,  and 
give  profitable  employment  to  many  of  our  unem- 
ployed countrymen.  We  are  not  without  a  prece- 
dent in  adopting  this  nation-al  benefit,  therefore  it 
can  be  no  speculation,  when  we  find  that  one  of  the 
greatest  statesmen  of  modern  times,*  had  the  libe- 
ral spirit  to  allow  30O,0O0L  sterling  per  annum,  for 

*  Frederick  the  Great. 


the  improvement  of  agriculture,  and  considered  it  as 
"  manure  spre^  upon  the  ground."  Now,  let  us 
see  what  was  the  result  of  this  domestic  application 
of  manure?  Why  it  enabled  him  to  increase  his 
revenue,  so  as  to  leave  behind  him  12,000,000L  ster- 
ling. I  c-annot  conceive  how  the  landed  proprietors 
in  England  can  suffer  their  tenants  to  be  dragging 
on  year  after  year  with  a  comparatively  imperfect 
knowledge  of  farming  when  compared  with  Scotland, 
taking  them  as  a  body  ;  and  the  reason  is  obvious, 
when  we  consider  the  vast  intelligence  actively  em- 
ployed in  the  improvement  of  Scotch  agriculture  ; 
which  is  greatly  acquired  by  the  facility  of  obtaining 
education  there.  Why  not  est-ablish  parochial  schools 
on  a  similar  footing, that  wo  may  no  longer  remain  so 
much  in  the  back-ground  ?  Let  us  have  only  the 
same  chance  of  displaying  our  ingenuity  as  our 
sister  country,  and  I  will  venture  to  say  that, 
ei-e  long  the  fine  honourable  feelings  of  our 
English  farmers  will  be  stimulated  into  active 
exertion,  and  redound  to  the  praise  and  honour  of 
their  ingenuity,  which  has  hitherto  been  dormant  as  a 
chrysalis  before  it  expands  into  a  full  grown  butterfly. 

I  should  strongly  urge  that  the  science  of  chemis- 
try be  carefully  taught  as  far  as  is  applicable  to  agri- 
culture, because  I  am  convinced,  without  that  know- 
ledge, our  noble  British  yeoman  will  scarcely  be  out 
of  the  reach  of  the  odious  appellation  of  a  dolt,  when 
compared  with  a  scientific  farmer. 

"  The  agriculturist  who  combines  knowledge 
with  invention,  enterprize  with  experience,  liberal 
communication  with  vigilant  enquiry,  and  candidly 
declares  the  result  of  his  ovrn  experiments,  will  ne- 
cessarily frame  a  system  of  farming  both  beneficial 
to  his  own  estate,  and  that  may  be  transferred  with 
benefit  to  land  similar  to  that  which  he  has  long 
managed.  If  he  propose  to  transfer  the  system  to  an 
opposite  sort  of  soil,  a  mere  opinion  from  such  an 
authority,  strongly  expressed,  may  mislead."* 

I  must  quote  the  opinion  of  the  celebrated  Doc- 
tor Watson,  Bishop  of  Landaff,  having  most  ably  ex- 
plained the  advantage  that  the  country  would  derive 
by  the  application  of  a  public  grant  for  the  improve- 
mentof  agriculture.  "  The  agricultural  improvements 
which  have  hitherto  taken  place  amongst  us,  have  been 
effected  by  the  expenditure  of  private  wealth,  but  the 
country  cannot  be  brought  to  that  perfection  of  cul- 
tivation of  which  it  is  capable,  unless  individual 
efforts  are  aided  and  accelerated  by  public  wisdom 
and  munificence.  I  boast  not  of  any  particular 
patriotism,  but  I  would  willingly  pay  my  share  of 
twenty  or  thirty  millions  ©f  public  money  to  be  ap- 
propriated by  the  legislature  to  the  agricul- 
tural improvement  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land. This  appears  to  me  to  be  an  object 
of  far  nearer  concern  to  our  independence  as 
a  nation  than  any  extension  of  commerce,  or  any  ac- 
quisition of  distant  territory  ever  can  be.  If  the  time 
had  fully  come  when  an  unproductive  acre  of  land 
could  not  be  found  in  either  of  these,  our  fortunate 
islands,  we  shall  then  have  food  within  ourselves 
for  the  annual  sustenance  of  at  least  thirty  millions 
of  people;  and  with  a  population  of  thirty  millions 
what  power  in  Europe,  or  what  combination  of 
powers,  will  dare  to  attempt  our  subjugation?" 

Feeling  anxious  to  express  a  sentiment,  although  a 
hasty  one,  upon  a  subject  which  does  so  dearly  claim 
the  support  of  every  landed  proprietor  as  well  as  oc- 
cupier, and  involves  theinterest  of  thepublic  at  large, 
I  am  induced  to  trouble  you  with  this;  and  remain, 
Sir,  your  obdt.  servant,  CARLETON  SMYTHIES. 

Ej/e,  Suffolk,  Feb.  19. 

*    A  Practical  Agriculturist. 
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THE  INTENDED  BRITISH  AGRICUL- 
TURAL SOCIETY,  ITS  USES,  AND 
ITS  IxMPORTANCE. 

Sir, — It  is  proposed  to  establish  immediately,  under 
this  or  a  similar  name,  a  Society,  whose  objects  shall  be 
exclusively  directed  to  the  improvement  of  Agriculture 
in  all  its  branches  ;  and  that  the  Society  shall  be  so  con- 
stituted, that,  by  avoiding-  all  political  discussions,  and 
every  question  likely  to  lead  to  them,  it  shall  receive 
the  support  of  men  of  all  parties,  and  by  imitating'  the 
example  of  the  Highland  Society  of  Scotland,  in  giving- 
rewards  for  new  discoveries  in  agriculture,  and  pro- 
moting scientific  efforts  in  every  possible  way,  be  enti- 
tled to  the  gratitude  of  the  public.  With  this  view  such 
a  society  will  carefully  avoid  entering  into  any  commer- 
cial speculations,  or  engaging  in  any  research  which  is 
not  intended  to  benefit,  immediately  or  indirectly,  the 
community  at  large.  It  must  not  only  rigidly  avoid  all 
interference  with  party  or  profit,  but  it  will  shun  the 
very  appearance  of  such  an  intention,  as  it  intends  to 
be  a  society  for  the  farmer,  and  for  his  increased  pros- 
perity. 

It  is  perhaps  needless  in  this  letter  to  allude  to  the  ad- 
vantages which  must  be  derived  from  such  a  society  by 
the  now  neglected  science  of  agriculture,  for  it  appears 
to  be  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  there  is  a  deep-seated 
conviction  amongst  the  best  farmers  of  England,  that 
agriculture  is  yet  only  in  its  infancy — that  many  a  scien- 
tific fact  has  yet  to  he  applied  to  farming— that  many  a 
stubborn  prejudice  has  still  to  be  removed — many  a 
chemical  experiment  made,  before  the  produce  of  the 
earth  will  even  nearly  be  at  its  maximum.  And  yet 
such  are  the  difficulties  attendant  upon  all  agricultural 
investigations,  so  many  are  the  sources  of  error  which 
encircle  even  the  most  common  farming  experiment, 
that  we  need  be  little  surprised  that,  supported  as  the 
science  has  been  hitherto,  almost  exclusively  by  indi- 
vidual exertion,  that  so  little  has  been  done  for  its  ge- 
neral improvement. 

To  diminish  these  difficulties  will  be  the  paramount 
object  of  the  proposed  society,  and  as  this  can  only  be 
done  by  careful  or  unwearied  investigation,  and  the  dif- 
fusion of  knowledge,  this  will  be  best  effected  by  offer- 
ing premiums  for  agricultural  improvements — publish- 
ing in  the  most  generally  acceptable  form  its  prize 
essays,  its  transactions,  and  the  results  of  the  investiga- 
tions which  it  has  promoted,  not  only  in  this,  but  in 
foreign  countries ;  and  above  all,  this  society  must 
carefully  encourage,  not  only  by  precept,  but  by  its 
own  example,  a  patient  spirit  ef  research,  having  no 
Polar  star  except  the  increased  prosperity  of  agricul- 
ture ;  and  to  effect  this  great,  this  truly  national  object, 
it  will  be  perhaps  advisable  to  hold  its  chief  annual 
meeting  (as  long  successfully  adopted  by  the  Highland 
Society)  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  as  any  parti- 
cular agricultural  motive  may  suggest  the  propriety, 
whether  that  object  be  the  acquisition  of  knowledge, 
its  diffusion,  or  the  increase  of  that  spirit  of  investiga- 
tion which  is  ever  the  result  of  such  occasional  meet- 
ings. 

Such  a  society  will  speedily,  by  promoting'  better 
modes  of  cultivation,  and  consequently  increasing  the 
produce  of  the  land,  do  away  with  all  fears  of  over- 
population, and  render  emigration  needless,whichmany 
of  the  most  philanthropic  men  in  England  have,  at  con- 
siderable personal  trouble  and  cost,  promoted,  to  avert 
the  evilsof  war,  pestilence,  and  famine,  from  what  Mr. 
Malthus  supposes  to  be  the  tendency  of  mankind  to  ex- 
cessive population, — it  may  be  well  for  the  public  to 
examine  a  paper  (page  89,  vol.  iii.)  of  the  Highland 
Society's  Quarterly  Journals  of  Agriculture,  wliich,  in 
detail,  ably  examines  and  refutes  his  data,  calculations, 
and  conclusions. 

Stimulated  and  encouraged  by  an  "  Agricultural 
Institution,"  established  and  conducted  upon  sound 
principles,  let  improvements  proceed ;  let  science  go 
hand  in  hand  with  the  farmer ;  let  the  naturalist  find 
new  cultivatafele  vegetables,  or  new  varieties  of  those 
already  known  ;— let  the  chemist  yield  his  magic  aid  to 
demonstrate  the  best  mode  of  promoting  their  growth, 


and  increasing  the  fertility  of  the  soil ;  and  then,  I  fear- 
lessly  assert,  that  many  more  than  the  present  inhabi- 
tants of  Britain  may  be  amply  supported  by  the  pro- 
duce of  the  land  of  our  birth. 

CUTHBERT  W.  JOHNSON. 
14,  Gray's  Inn  Square,  Feb.  16. 


THE  PROPOSED  NATIONAL  AGRI- 
CULTURAL INSTITUTION. 

TO    THE    EDITOR    OF    THE    MARK    LANE    F.XPRESS. 

Sir, — I  am  very  glad  to  find  by  the  correspondence 
in  your  journal  lately  that  there  is  some  probability  of 
our  having-  a  purely  Agricultural  Society.  We  want 
one  based  on  the  broad  principle  of  usefulness, 
one  to  which  an  agricultural  museum  shall  be  at- 
tached, in  which  all  new  improvements,  whether 
of  grain  or  of  agricultural  instruments,  may  be 
viewed,  in  which  every  thing  connected  with  any 
improvement  in  the  breed  of  cattle  m-ay  be  made 
known  to  all  who  visit  it,  in  which,  in  fact,  any 
thing  bearing-  on  practical  agriculture  may  be  cen- 
tralized, and  afford  every  one  an  opportunity  of 
seeing-  and  hearing  of  the  management  of  general 
farming.  I  am  persuaded  much  is  lost  to  the  agri- 
cultural world  in  not  affording-  encouragement  to 
mature  half-concocted  plans  and  experiments,  which 
for  60  long-  a  time  have  been  suffered  to  fall  to  the 
ground  for  want  of  means  to  pursue  them.  Prizes 
ought  yearly  to  be  given  for  all  kinds  of  Essays, 
Improvement  in  Roots,  Stock,  and  Machinery,  &c. 
The  Society  might  be  supported  independent  of  the 
Central  Society  by  subscription  and  the  payment  by 
non-subscribers  for  admission  into  the  museum  ;  we 
do  trust  Earl  Spencer  and  other  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry  will  see  sufficient  usefulness  in  such  an  un- 
dertaking to  merit  its  immediate  adoption. 

An  Essex  Farmer. 


MR.    HANDLEY'S    LETTER    ON    THE 
NEW  AGRICULTURAL  INSTITUTION. 

Sir, — Having  perused  a  pamphlet  containing  a  letter 
written  by  H.  Handley,  Esq.,M.P.,  to  Earl  Spencer  on 
the  formation  of  an  agricultural  institution.  I  use  the  li- 
berty of  making  a  few  remarks  thereon,  through  the 
medium  of  your  useful  journal. 

It  has  always  struck  me  as  a  remarkable  circumstance 
that  it  is  reckoned  necessary  to  hold  out  premiums  in 
order  to  induce  a  man  to  exert  himself  for  his  own  ad- 
vaiitags.  Self  interest  is  the  grand  spring  of  human 
actions,  and  if  any  man  will  not  rouse  himself  for  his 
own  profit  I  should  consider  him  almost  past  redemp- 
tion ;  every  plan  devised  for  the  promotion  of  agricul- 
ture has  failed  ;  the  farmer  is  borne  down  to  the  earth 
with  a  load  of  opinions  and  prejudices,  and  enclosed  in 
a  pin-fold,  of  which  custom  has  fixed  the  lock,  and  pre- 
judice keepsthekey.  No  society  rewarded  the  manu- 
facturer  to  adopt  the  spinning  jenny  or  the  mule;  he  at 
once  saw  the  advantage,  and  common  sense  told  him  to 
increase  the  number  of  his  articles  and  to  diminish  the 
cost  of  production.  Mr.  Handley  recommends  the  same 
plan  to  the  farmers,  but  in  trying  to  diminish  the  cost  of 
production  the  farmers  commit  the  unpardonable 
blunder  of  subtracting  from  cultivation  and  manuring, 
one  main  cause  of  the  stagnation  in  the  art.  The  same 
means  adopted  by  the  manufacturer  are  and  have  long 
been  offered  to  the  farmer  ;  machmery  will  thrash  his 
crop  at  one-sixth  the  expense  of  flails,  but  he  will  not 
adopt  it,  he  spends  money  uselessly  in  a  barn  and  ne- 
glects cultivation.  The  farmer  rejects  any  new  imple- 
ment because  his  men  do  not  like,  or  are  unwiUing-  to 
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work  them.  If  tlie  manfacturer  had  been  of  the  same 
temper  the  discoveries  of  Harg-reave  and  Arkwright 
would  have  been  yet  in  obscurity.  Mr,  Handley  re- 
commends diminution  of  cost  and  increase  of  produce, 
but  I  doubt  much  if  the  landowners  themselves  have 
adopted  every  means  that  is  known  to  do  so,  for,  with 
some  splendid  exceptions  they  are  as  much  prejudiced 
and  tied  down  to  the  current  value  of  opinion  as  any 
old  farmer  in  Eng-land  ;  and  I  never  can  see  how  any 
person  can  recommend  any  system  to  others  when  he 
has  not  adopted  it  himself.  Mr.  Haudlcy  thinks  the 
earth  is  only  the  medium  of  supplying-  food  to  plants  ; 
but  it  is  evident  it  must  exert  an  extensive  influence,  for 
if  we  apply  equal  quantides  of  manure  of  the  same 
quality  to  a  rich  and  to  a  poor  soil,  we  will  probably  get 
double  produce  from  the  rich  soil,  thus  showing:  that 
manures  fail  in  effect  from  fault  of  the  medium,  or  that 
the  earth  itself  affords  food  to  plants  according-  to  its 
quality.  Repeated  applications  of  manures  and  drain- 
ing of  wet  lands  are  the  only  means  known  at  present  of 
correcting-  this  fault  in  the  soil.  No  improvement  is 
more  wanted  than  in  the  plan  of  farm  buildings  and 
yards,  but  it  rests  with  the  proprietor  to  show  the 
example.  Mr.  Handley  seems  to  have  adopted  the 
notion  of  mag-nesian  lime  being  hurtful  to  vegetation. 
I  do  not  know  nor  1  never  read  of  any  regular  experi- 
ments that  fully  established  this  fact,  to  establish  a  fact 
we  must  have  a  majority  of  similar  results  under  similar 
circumstances,  for  nothing  can  be  determined  from  a 
single  experiment  or  observation.  I  had  some  few 
years  ago  the  chance  of  farming  on  a  loamy  clay  soil  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Breedon  rock  in  Leicestei-shire,  one 
of  the  strongest  magnesian  lime  stones  in  Eng-land.  The 
writer  of  British  Husbandry  says  that  if  the  farmers  ap- 
ply more  than  twenty-five  bushels  of  this  lime  per  acre, 
the  bad  effects  are  visible  for  many  years.  Breedon 
lime,  it  is  said,  raises  quantities  of  couch  and  thistles, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  calx  which  contains  in  itself 
none  of  the  elements  of  vegetation  could  raise  thistles  ; 
lime  may  certainly  produce  weeds  as  well  as  crops,  but 
then  it  is  the  business  of  the  farmer  to  see  that  there  are 
few  or  no  weeds  in  the  soil  to  exhaust  the  manures  he 
has  supplied  for  the  maturation  of  his  crops.  Farrainsr 
is,  that  nothing-  grow  on  land  except  what  is  sown,  and 
though  this  may  not  be  altogether  attainable,  as  there 
must  always  be  a  wide  difference  between  possible  and 
ideal  excellence,  yet  the  nearer  we  approach  to  it 
the  nearer  we  approach  to  perfection.  The  land  having 
been  much  scourged  by  previous  cropping  and  robbed 
of  decomposable  vegetable  matter  I  applied  dung  and 
lirae  together,  the  latter  at  the  rate  of  200  bushels  per 
acre,  in  a  hot  caustic  state  on  the  land  finally  reduced 
and  immediately  harrowed  in,  the  land  was  then  drilled 
for  green  crops,  the  crops  were  excellent,  the  green 
crops,  wheat,  barley,  and  hay,  all  showing  the  great 
improvement.  Some  lime  being  left  in  finishing  a  field, 
I  directed  a  double  dose,  viz.,  400  bushels  per  acre  to 
be  applied  to  two  ridges  in  the  middle  uf  the  field  ;  the 
crop  of  wheat  and  hay  on  these  two  ridges  was  30  per 
cent,  superior  to  the  rest  of  the  field,and  I  used  the  lime 
for  years  on  similar  and  on  different  soils,  and  always 
with  the  same  result.  I  never  enquired  if  the  lirae  was 
aseptic  or  anti-septic,  an  alterative  or  a  stimulant;  I 
brought  the  two  into  immediate  contact,  the  land  and 
lime  as  fine  as  possible  that  they  might  thoroughly  in- 
corporate. The  truth  of  the  assertion  of  this  lime  being 
hurtful  was  here  completely  disproved,  and  I  am  of 
opinion  that  twenty-five  bushels  of  the  substance  that 
is  known  to  be  most  injurious  to  vegetable  life,  spread 
over  an  acre  of  land  would  have  no  effect  whatever. 
Mr.  Handley  and  the  writer  of  British  Husbandry  seem 
to  have  adopted  this  opinion  without  regular  proof,  on 
the  prejudiced  report  of  some  bungling  fanner  who  ne- 
glected to  clean  his  lands,  and  then  weeds  grew,  who 
misapplied  both  the  lime  and  the  land,  and  who  ne- 
glected to  form  in  the  soil  that  finely  blended  matrix  of 
mould  and  manures,  in  which  the  roots  of  plants  delight. 
And  I  have  ever  been  of  opinion  that  it  would  be"  an 
immenss  improvement  if  putrescent  manures  could  be 
reduced  and  blended  intimately  with  the  soil,  for  we 
know  enough  oi  the  nature  of  the  food  of  plants  to  sup- 
pose that  it  must  be  in  a  state  of  solution  and  of  most 


minute  subdivision.  This  prejudice  against  magnesian 
lime  goes  forth  to  the  world  sanctioned  by  the  autho- 
rity of  a  society  to  whose  name  no  small  share  of  wis- 
dom and  liberality  has  been  attached. 

In  the  conclusion  Mr.  Handley  sums  the  whole  matter 
by  inquiring  what  manures  are  best  fitted  to  supply  the 
deficiency  in  the  fertilizing  properties  of  the  soil,  and 
what  is  the  food  of  plants,  without  a  knowledge  of  which 
the  farmer  is  like  a  mariner  without  his  compass.  The 
latter  conclusion  seems  rather  illogical,  the  two  persons 
appear  to  be  in  similar  situations,  the  mariner  does  not 
know  the  natural  principle  which  directs  the  point  of 
the  needle  to  the  magnetic  pole,  but  he  knows  it  suits 
his  purpose,  and  that  with  the  assistance  of  it  he  can 
conduct  a  ship  to  any  place  in  the  known  world.  In 
like  manner  the  farmer  does  not  know  how  the  manures 
he  applies  act  in  the  soil,  but  he  knows  they  suit  his 
purpose,  and  that  the  greater  the  quantity  he  can  apply 
the  greater  produce  he  derives.  If  we  knew  exactly 
what  the  food  of  plants  is,  it  would  only  satisfy  our  cu- 
riosity ;  it  could  not  suggest  a  better  way  of  applying  the 
manure,  and  it  could  convey  no  intelligence  as  to  what 
different  mode  of  application  would  supply  to  the  plant 
a  greater  quantity  of  the  substance  it  extracts  in  the 
present  form  of  the  manure.  The  nature  and  the  forma- 
ation  of  the  gastric  fluid,  and  the  changes  which  food 
undergoes  in  the  four  stomachs  of  ruminating  animals  is 
an  inquiry  of  a  simitar  nature,  and  both  may  probably 
be  some  of  the  arcana  of  nature  through  which  the 
human  eye  may  never  be  able  to  penetrate. 

But  the  farmer  knows  that  manures,  if  he  can  get 
them,  increase  his  produce  ;  that  food  fattens  animals, 
by  whatever  process  ;  and  that,  if  he  can  raise  one 
bushel  of  wheat  more  on  an  acre  of  land  than  he  did 
before,  and  if  be  can  feed  five  oxen  in  place  of  four,  he 
adds  to  his  profits,  and  to  the  quantity  of  food  for  the 
human  race.  The  history  of  agriculture  does  not  fur- 
nish one  single  instance  of  any  assistance  from  science. 
The  practice,  as  Mr,  Handley  observes,  has  been  de- 
rived from  fortuitous  results,  and  chemists  have  been 
latterly  employed  in  accounting  for  facts  already  known. 
Their  arguments— a  posteriori,  proving  the  law  from 
the  fact — resemble  the  redtictio  ad  absurdum  of  the 
geometriciaus,  by  which  to  suppose  any  other  truth 
than  that  advanced  would  involve  a  contradiction  or  ab- 
surdity. Our  best  chemists  cannot  farm,  and  our  best 
farmers  are  no  chemists.  There  is  a  vrlde  difference 
between  farming  operations  and  applying  a  chemical 
solution  to  the  bleaching  of  cloth  in  a  factory ;  the 
connection  is  more  simple,  and  the  process  of  applica- 
tion much  easier,  and  not  liable  to  half  so  many  un- 
controllable causes  to  mar  and  influence  the  results, 
I  would  not  be  understood  as  wishing  to  throw  any 
disparagement  on  science,  for  I  believe  that,  under  the 
direction  of  such  a  society  as  is  proposed,  it  may  work 
great  changes ;  but  merely  to  recommend  never  to 
lose  sight  of  the  solid  substance  for  the  shadow,  and 
to  push  to  the  utmost  every  known  improvement  joined 
to  and  assisted  by  every  suggestion  that  science  can 
offer,  and  which  will  stand  the  test  of  sound  practical 
judgement.  The  unceasing  efforts  of  genius  in  endea- 
vouring to  explain  the  mysteries  of  nature,  encourage 
the  hope  that  great  discoveries  may  yet  be  made,  and 
that  the  food  of  plants  may  soon  be  as  well  known  as 
many  other  subjects  which,  half  a  century  ago,  were 
reckoned  equally  obscure.  But  on  these  subjects  it 
would  be  presumptuous  to  be  sanguine  and  unphilo- 
sophical  to  despair. 

Why  our  present  knowledge  of  the  means  of  cultiva- 
tion is  not  pushed  above  half  its  extent — why  we  have 
millions  of  acres  of  good  land,  commons,  &c.,  lying 
uncultivated,  while  our  population  is  half-starved, 
quarter-starved,  and  starved  to  death,  while  others  are 
shut  up  in  bastiles  in  order  to  try  how  far  below  zero, 
OH  the  scale  of  sustentation,  food  may  be  withheld, 
and  for  how  long  the  least  possible  quantity  of  porky- 
water  and  bread  will  keep  body  and  soul  together — is 
an  inquiry,  in  my  humble  opinion,  of  much  greater  im- 
portance than  a  minute  investigation  into  the  nature 
of  the  food  for  plants,  or  the  formation  of  the  gastric 
fluid.    In  Ireland  a  number  die  annually  of  starvatioa 
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because  the  people  are  not  allowed  to  cultivate  the 
land  ;  and  even  during  a  famine  food  would  be  exported 
to  pay  the  rents  of  the  absentee  landowners.  No  such 
effect  could  result  without  gross  mismanagement 
somewhere  ;  and  Mr.  Blacker,  in  his  admirable  pam- 
phlets, has  not  failed  to  set  the  matter  in  its  true 
light  with  his  accustomed  ability,  and  has  clearly 
shown,  that  with  ordinary  cultivation  Ireland  would 
maintain  five  times  the  present  population.  With  those 
persons  who  will  not  cultivate  land  themselves,  nor 
allow  it  to  be  cultivated,  a  fearful  responsibility  must 
rest.  It  is  a  maxim  in  every  profession,  art,  and  sci- 
ence, that  the  practitioners  must  be  regularly  educated 
for  the  business  :  in  agriculture  it  is  wholly  disregard- 
ed, for  among  land-stewards  we  find  bankers,  lawyers, 
commercial  and  military  men,  who  are  as  ignorant 
of  the  business  as  a  Hottentot  or  a  Patagonian. 
Among  the  bailiff's  of  proprietors  we  fiad  the  same 
motley  group  ;  and  I  know  a  nobleman  in  England 
who  lately  employed  a  disbanded  seaman  to  manage 
his  farm.  How,  it  may  be  asked,  can  agriculture  or 
any  art  advance  with  such  practitioners  ?  When  do 
we  hear  of  a  manufacturer  employing  a  seaman  or  a 
publican  to  superintend  his  manufactory  ?  He  would 
laugh  him  to  scorn.  Some  few  years  ago,  I  knew  a 
nobleman's  agent,  who  farmed  extensively,  to  show 
the  farmers  an  example,  and  lost  many  more  hundreds 
of  pounds  than  the  number  of  years  he  had  farmed— a 
very  likely  result  from  a  banker  as  agent  and  an  old 
publican  as  bailiff.  The  same  nobleman  got  a  bailiff 
to  introduce  the  convertible  system  on  his  own  farm  ; 
and  after  he  had  improved  the  land,  and  paid  ten  shil- 
lings as  acre  more  rent  than  land  of  equal  quality,  he 
relinquished  farming  because  the  bailiff  had  paid  too 
much  rent,  and  because  he  had  not  followed  the  custom 
of  the  country,  and  the  example  shown  him,  viz.,  to  lose 
money.  The  farming  shown  by  gentlemen  and  land- 
stewards  is  very  often  worse  than  the  worst  of  the 
farmers.  I  have  known  land  let  for  four  years  crop- 
ping, and  then  sown  with  seeds  from  a  hay  granary  to 
become  old  turf.  And,  it  may  be  asked,  how  can  they 
recommend  a  better  system,  when  they  do  not  adopt 
it  themselves  ?  Sir  F.  Burdett  tells  us,  the  clergy  im- 
part a  blessing  to  the  laud.  If  so,  he  has  sadly  neg- 
lected to  procure  a  blessing  on  his  own ;  for  he  has 
got  some  of  the  best  land  and  worst  cultivated  in 
England,  Weie  this  true,  it  might  be  the  quickest 
process  of  improvement  yet  known ;  but  probably 
benedictions,  like  the  papal  ones  of  old,  are  expensive, 
and  may  be  rejected  on  the  usual  ground  of  cost.  The 
provincial  meetings,  called  agricultural,  are  merely 
renewals  of  every  dogma  and  opinion  that  has  been 
sanctioned  by  authority  and  confirmed  by  power. 
There  are  many  members  but  few  farmers.  The  clergy- 
man blesses  the  dinner  and  the  old  turf  (with  reverence 
be  it  spoken),  and  watches  that  no  new  heterodox 
opinions  are  broached  on  any  subject  contrary  to  the 
standard.  The  viands  and  wines  are  praised  to  the 
skies,  and  the  farmers  return  home  fully  persuaded 
that  everything  is  peifect,  and  that  any  alteration 
would  be  absurd,  theoretical,  and  ruinous, 

I  am,  &e., 

RUSTICUS. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S 
MAGAZINE. 

Sir, — May  I  beg  a  small  space  in  your  next  ma- 
gazine, to  inform  your  correspondent  J.  D.  (and 
others  that  may  by  bis  remarks  have  been  misled,) 
that  he  has  both  read  an  incorrect  report,  and  put  a 
wrong  construction  upon  my  observations,  or  I 
think  he  would  not  have  charged  me  with  "  import- 
ing one  of  the  most  extravagant  ideas  ever  enter- 
tained by  any  human  being  ;"  namely,  that  "  the 
Scotch  farmers,  before  sowing  a  field  with  any  crop, 
sent  a  portion  of  it  to  be  analized  by  a  chemist,  in 


order  to  ascertain  if  it  contained  the  four  gases  ne- 
cessary for  fertilizing,"  Had  I  made  such  an  asser- 
tion, so  at  variance  with  fact,  or  practicability,  surely 
some  one  present  would,  "  so  far  have  had  their 
eyes  and  ears  open,"  as  to  have  asked  how  can  that 
be  done  1 

It  is  far  from  my  intention  to  enter  into  a  con- 
troversy, or  in  any  way  to  quarrel  with  .T,  D,  ;  for 
with  many  of  his  observations  in  the  article  headed, 
"  Agricultural  Improvement,"  I  fully  agree.  That 
article  appears  to  me  to  tend  to  this,  that  in  order  to 
place  farming  on  a  sound  and  prosperous  basis,  we 
must  have  equitable  rents — more  capital  in  the  land, 
and  that  skillfully  employed,  with  the  use  of  every 
improved  implement,  and  machine,  thus  helping  our- 
selves rather  than  calling  upon  others  to  help  us. 
If,  for  instance,  by  the  use  of  a  threshing  machine, 
100  qrs.  of  wheat  can  be  threshed  for  two  shillings 
less  than  by  flail,  and  be  brought  to  market  two  shil- 
lings per  qr.  better — which,  experience  tells  me  it 
can — there  is  at  once  a  saving  of  20/.  to  spend  in 
productive  labour.  It  was  with  a  feeling  of  the  in- 
sufficiency of  our  Agricultural  Association,  as  at 
present  supported,  to  give  suitable  encouragement 
to  improvements  in  Agriculture,  rewards  for  the  in- 
vention of  better  machines,  implements,  &c,,  and 
information  connected  therewith— that  I  ventured 
to  direct  the  attention  of  those  present  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  our  Northern  brethren  were  going  on  ; 
what  attention  tliey  paid  to  their  Agricultural  Soa 
cieties,  not  only  giving  prizes  for  stock,  but  for  in- 
ventions and  improvements  in  husbandry,  and  having- 
a  museum  containing  models  of  every  improved  im- 
plement, and  of  all  kinds  and  varieties  of  grain, 
showing  the  corn,  the  ripened  ear,  and  the  straw, 
with  an  account  of  the  produce,  and  the  soil  best 
adapted  for  their  cultivation.  They  even  went 
so  far  as  to  exhibit  specimens  of  their  soils  ; 
not  only  the  upper  but  the  subsoils.  I  then, 
quoted  Mr.  Burges's  observations  in  a  recent  lec- 
ture, "  that  in  order  to  grow  corn,  there  must  be 
four  gases  in  the  soil,"  and  observed,  what  did  I 
know  about  these  gases  1  The  Scotch  Agricultural 
Society,  employed  a  chemist  to  analyze  the  speci- 
mens of  their  soils,  (meaning  those  collected  in  the 
Stirling  Museum),  who  told  them  there  was  such  a 
portion  of  this  gas  in  one  and  such  in  another,  we 
in  these  matters  went  blind-fold  to  work.  As  a 
practical  farmer  I  knew  about  ploughing,  drilling, 
sowing,  &c.  ;  and  might  have  added,  I  have  done 
my  full  share  of  each,  I  also  know  when  I  had  a 
piece  of  land  that  yielded  me  but  a  poor  crop,  and 
that  of  a  bad  quality  ;  but  I  went  to  work  to  clay  it 
(viz.  to  cart  a  portion  of  the  subsoil  and  mis  with 
the  surface),  without  any  correct  knowledge  of  the 
quantity  required  to  produce  the  desired  eflfects.  Now 
as  there  are  every  vear  many  thousand  loads  of  clay 
carted  on  the  land  in  this  immediate  neighbourhood, 
and  have  been  for  many  years  past,  yet  a  variety  of 
opinion  still  exists  as  to  the  quantity  that  ought  to 
be  laid  or  per  acre — which  appears  mainly  to  depend 
on  the  description  of  clay  carried,  and  what  surface 
it  is  carried  on,  surely  the  aid  of  chemistry  might 
be  advantageously  called  in  to  give  some  important 
information  in  such  cases  1  I  was  a  few  days  since 
told  by  a  practical  farmer,  that  some  years  since,  he 
clayed  his  land  and  found  it  greatly  improved  there- 
by ;  in  the  course  of  time  he  clayed  it  again,  when 
he  was  not  only  all  the  cost  out  of  pocket,  but  he 
believed  the  land  was  actually  the  worse.  For  these 
reasons,  I  was  of  opinion  that  (even  though  it  be 
true,  as  J,  D,  asserts,  that  not  an  acre  of  land  was 
ever  improved  by  the  suggestion  of  a  chemist),  the 
aid  of  one  might  have,  and  still  may   assist  in  im- 
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proving-  many.  And  if  the  landlords  of  England 
■would  unite,  as  it  is  their  interest  above  all  others 
to  do,  and  persevere  in  bringing  every  practical  im- 
provement forward,  making  science  (o  go  hand  and 
band  therewith,  they  would  find  their  estates  im- 
prove, their  tenants  prosper,  and  be  better  able  to 
pay  their  rents. 

Yours  obediently, 
Feb.  21.  GEO.  GAYFORD. 


THE  GLOBE  MANGEL  WURZEL. 

Huntingdon,  Feb.  21. 

Sir, —  Having  read  in  the  columns  of  your  valu- 
able Journal  of  the  great  superiority  of  the  Globe 
Mangel  Wurzel — for  stock  in  winter — I  should  feel 
greatly  obliged  if  you.  Sir,  or  any  of  your  Corres- 
pondents would  inform  me  of  the  best  method  of 
cultivating,  if  with  the  previous  tillage  necessary, 
time  and  manner  of  sowing,  and  the  soil  best  adapted 
for  it.  As  1  am  not  able  to  obtain  this  information 
in  ray  own  neighbourhood,  and  being  anxious  to 
give  it  a  fair  trial. 

I  am,  Sir,  Your  most  obedient  Servant, 

A  SUBSCRIBER. 


THE    GLOBE  MANGEL    WURZEL. 

Sin, — It  is  not  without  some  degree  of  hesitation 
that  I  have  ventured  to  add  another  to  the  list  of 
your  already  numerous  correspondents  ;  but  having 
read  in  your  magazine  for  the  present  month,  (Feb- 
ruary,) an  article  on  the  globe  mangel  wurzel,  I  have 
ventured  to  make  use  of  the  columns  of  your  valu- 
able journal,  to  request  some  information  with  regard 
to  the  cultivation  of  that  root.  Your  correspondent 
to  whom  I  allude,  has  spoken  largely  of  the  decided 
superiority,  both  in  respect  to  quantit}^  and  quality 
of  the  globe  mangel  wurzel  over  the  long,  but  with 
regard  to  the  mode  of  its  cultivation,  he  has  been 
silent.  To  the  majority  of  your  numerous  readers 
no  doubt  your  correspondent  considered  that  to  en- 
large upon  that  head,  would  have  been  superfluous, 
yet  I  cannot  but  think,  that  to  many,  who  like  my- 
self, are  young  in  farming,  and  younger  still,  in  the 
cultivation  of  green  crops,  a  few  practical  hints  would 
not  have  been  unseasonable. 

With  regard  to  manure,  I  would  ask,  whether 
bone  dust  might  be  used  with  advantage;  whether 
drilled,  dibbled,  or  sown  broad-cast  is  preferable. 
About  what  time  is  considered  best  for  sowing ; 
what  quantity  of  seed  per  acre  ;  what  soils  are  most 
calculated  to  ensure  a  good  crop  ;  and  lastly,  the 
method  of  storing  it  for  the  winter. 

As  your  correspondent  is  not  a  constant  reader  of 
your  journal,  jirobably  this  may  not  meet  his  eye, 
yet  amongst  your  numerous  intelligent  readers, 
there  may  be  one  who  will  condescend  through  the 
columns  of  j'our  journal,  to  give  a  few  practical 
hints  on  the  questions  I  have  proposed. 

By  inserting  the  above  in    vour  widely  circulated 
journal,  you  will  greatly  oblige,  your's  respectfully, 
A  YOUNG  FARMER. 

Feb.  21. 


YORKSHIRE    AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

19th  December,  1837. 

PRESIDENT— Earl  Spenceb. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS. 


For  the  East  Riding 
For  the  North  Riding 

For  the  West  Ridins 


. . . .  Earl  of  Carlisle. 

r  Duke  of  Leeds. 
' '  \  Lord  Feversham. 

J  Earl  Fitzwilliam. 
' '  L  Earl  of  Harewood. 


COMMITTEE  PRESENT. 


W.  F.  Paley,  Esq. 
Rev.  Aemitage  Rhodes. 
R.  F.  Shawe,  Esq. 
G.  SwANN,  Esq. 
H.  S.  Thompson,  Esq. 
Hon.  Sir  E.  Vavasour, 

Bart. 
G.  Wentworth,  Esq, 
J.  Whitaker,  Esq. 
Samuel  Wiley,  Esq. 


J.  W.  Childers,   Esq., 

M.P. 
Thomas  Charge,  Esq. 
Sir  W.  Cooke,  Bart. 
Robert  Denison,  Esq. 
T.  S.  Duncombe,  Esq. 
Henry  Edwards,  Esq. 

F.  H.  Fawkes,  Esq. 
Rev.  Thomas  Harrison. 

G.  Legard,  Esq. 
W.  C.  Maxwell,  Esq. 

The  Committee,  in  publishing  the  premiums 
which  they  feel  justified  in  offering  under  the  ex- 
isting circumstances  of  the  Society,  regret  that, 
from  the  want  of  that  support  which  they  had  ex- 
pected from  the  County,  they  are  unable  to  pro- 
mote many  objects  which  they  consider  ought  to 
be  the  province  of  a  Society  constituted  on  the 
principles  of  the  Yorkshire  Society. 

They  feel  that,  in  order  to  be  of  the  use  which 
the  Committee  propose  to  themselves,  the  Mem- 
bers should  amount,  at  least,  to  from  500  to  1000, 
and  that  they  ought  to  have  correspondents  in, 
and  receive  great  assistance  from,  every  town  in  the 
county.  If  the  society  should  receive  this  degree 
of  support,  they  hope  to  be  able  from  year  to  year, 
to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  their  labours,  and  to  turn 
their  attention,  by  the  distribution  of  premiums, 
to  other  subjects  besides  the  breed  of  stock,  which, 
though  a  very  valuable,  they  do  not  consider  by 
any  means  as  the  most  important,  branch  of  the 
many  objects  of  their  society. 

They  feel  that  the  improvement  of  Machinery, 
in  all  its  deparfmetits  a.s  ?ip\)lica.hle  to  agriculture,  is 
a  subject  which  ought  to  engage  more  particu- 
larly the  attention  of  a  society  established  in  a 
county  so  abounding  in  manufactures  and  in  good 
machinists  as  Yorkshire.  The  quality  of  wool  is 
another  point  for  the  consideration  of  which  a 
clothing  district  offers  peculiar  advantages.  The 
promoting  of  good  farming  generally,  and  that 
not  merely  to  the  large  farmer,  but  more  especially 
to  the  small  farmer,  who  has  not  always  been 
equally  considered,  though  in  greater  need  of  en- 
couragement. 

Arboriculture  in  all  its  various  branches,  and 
particularly  the  management  of  woods  and  plan- 
tations ;  the  incitement  to  neatness  and  order  in 
the  arrangement  of  cottages,  and  the  gardens  or 
crofts  attached  to  them ;  the  improvement  of 
ploughing,  and  other  agricultural  operations  ;  irri- 
gation, draining,  and  increasing  the  fertility  of  the 
soil  by  judicious  admixtures;  the  keeping  of  farm 
horses  ;  the  economical  rearing,  feeding,  and  fat- 
tening of  other  live  stock;  and,  in  a  word,  all  the 
details  of  agriculture,  and  all  the  means  by  which 
the  cost  of  farming  can  be  diminished,  and  its 
products  increased,  will  be  the  objects  which  they 
propose  to  themselves. 
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The  Doncaster  Society  has  furnished  very  valu- 
able reports,  by  laeans  of  numerous  queries  sent 
out,  and  by  having  the  answers  arranged  and  col- 
lated ;  and  that  is  a  mode  of  inquiry  which  the 
committee  strongly  recommend  and  purpose 
hereafter  to  pursue. 

The  premiums  advertised  below  do,  in  fact,  em- 
brace the  subjects  of  draining,  new  implements, 
new  roots  and  seeds,  laying  arable  land  down  to 
permanent  grass,  road-making,  and  of  insects 
noxious  to  agriculture ;  and  the  committee  trust, 
if  it  appear  to  the  reflecting  part  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Yorkshire,  that  they  are  proceeding  in  the  path 
that  has  been  so  eminently  successful  in  the  High- 
land and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland,  which 
now  numhevs  three  thotisand  subscribers,  that  they 
may  receive  that  support  and  zealous  co-operation, 
without  which  the  Yorkshire  Society  feels  that  its 
objects  will  be  defeated,  and  its  efforts  ineflfectual. 

It  is  probable  that  the  second  meeting  of  the  so- 
ciety will  be  held  in  one  of  the  large  towns  of  the 
West-Riding,  as  it  is  believed  that,  besides  the 
agricultural  population  which  naturally  surrounds 
every  large  town,  a  great  interest  is  taken  in  these 
subjects  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  great  towns 
themselves. 

At  a  Meeting  of  the  Committee,  held  this  19th 
day  of  December,  at  the  Black  Swan  Hotel,  York, 
— Robert  Denison,  Esq.,  in  the  chair, — It  was  re- 
solved, that  the  First  Annual  Meeting  for  the  Ex- 
hibition of  Farming  Stock,  Implements,  &c.  to  be 
held  at  York,  on  the  last  Wednesday  in  August, 
1838,  the  following  Premiums  be  offered:  — 

SHORT-HORNED    CATTLE. 

For  the  best  bull  of  any  age,  25i. ;  second  ditto,  10/. 
i"'or  the  best  two  years  old  bull,  15/. ;  second  ditto,  5/. 
For  the  best  yearling  bull,  10/. ;  second  ditte,  51. 
For  the  best  cow  of  any  age,  in  calf  or  milk,  10/. ; 

second  ditto,  51, 
For  the  best  cow,  three  years  old,  in  ditto,  10/. ;  se- 

coad  ditto,  51. 
For  the  best  two  years  old  heifer,  in  calf,  lO/. ;  se- 
cond ditto,  5/. 
For  the  best  yearling  heifer,  10/, ;  second  do.  51. 

All  bulls  to  have  been  bred  by  the  candidate,  or 
to  have  been  his  property  for  twelve  months,  or 
have  been  hired  by  him  for  at  least  six  months. 
The  bull  which  may  gain  the  first  prize,  to  be  re- 
tained in  the  County  for  nine  months  after  the  show, 
and  to  serve,  if  required,  sixty  cows,  belonging 
to  members,  at  a  sum  not  exceeding  one  sovereign 
each  ;  and  if  removed  within  that  period,  the  pre- 
mium shall  be  returned.  Cows  and  heifers  to 
have  been  bred  by  the  candidate,  or  to  have  been 
in  his  possession  for  twelve  months  previous  to 
the  show  ;  or  if  a  yearling,  from  its  birth. 

LEICESTER   SHEEP. 

For  the  best  shearling  ram,  201.;  second  do.,  10/. 
For  the  best  two  shear  ram,  15/.;  second  do.,  71. 
For  the  best  pen  of  five  ewes,  71. ;  second  do.,  SI. 
For  the  best  pen  of  five  shearling  wethers,  71. ;  se- 
cond do.,  31. 
For  the  best  pen  of  fire  gimmers,  7/. ;  second  do.,  3/. 


For  best  boar,  large  breed,  31.;  second  do.  11. 
For  the  best  sow,  do.,  3/. ;  second  do.,  1/. 
For  the  best  boar,  small  breed,  31.;  second  do.,  1/. 
For  the  best  sow,  do.,  31.;  second  do.,  1/. 

HORSES. 

For  the  best  stallion  for  hunters,  10/. ;  second  do.,  5/. 


For  the  best  stallion  for  coach-horsis,  10/. ;  second 
do.,  5/, 

For  the  best    stallion    for  roadsters,  10/.;    second 
do.,  51. 

For  the  best  stallion  for  agricultural  purposes,  51. ; 
second  do.  2/. 

For  the  best  mare  for  hunting,  5/. ;  second  do.,  21. 

For  the  best  mare  for  coaching,  5/. ;  second  do.,  21. 

For  the  best  mare  for  road,  5i. ;  second  do.,  21. 

For  the  best  mare  for  draught,  5/. ;  second  do.,  21. 

For  the  best  three  years  old   colt  for  hunting,  5/. ; 
second  do.,  21. 

For  the  best  two  years  old  colt  for  do.,  51. ;  second 
do.,  21. 

For  the  best  three  years  old  colt  for  coaching,  5/. ; 
second  do.,  21, 

For  the  best  two  year  old  colt  fordo.,  51.;  second 
do.,  21. 
The  stallion  which  may  gain  the  first  premium,  in 

each  class,  shall  serve  mares  in  the  county  the  fol- 
lowing season,  or  the  premium  to  be  returned. 

Certificates  of  age  and  other  circumstances  to  be 

delivered  to  the  secretary. 

To  the  tenant  of  the  best  cultivated  farm  in  York- 
shire, of  100  acres  or  upwards,  20/. 

To  the  tenant  of  the  best  cultivated  farm  in  York-- 
shire,  of  from  50  to  100  acres,  strong  land,  15^. 

To  the  tenant  of  the  best  cultivated  farm  in  York- 
shire, of  from  50  to  100  acres,  turnip  soil,  10/. 

Competitors  for  these  premiums  must  send  in 
their  claim  to  the  secretary,  on  or  before  the  1st 
of  May,  and  must  be  prepared  to  show,  in  writ- 
ing, to  the  judges  who  may  be  appointed  to  decide 
these  premiums,  the  quality  of  the  soil,  the  mode 
of  cultivation  adopted  for  the  last  five  years,  de- 
tailing the  course  of  crops,  the  description  of  ma- 
nure applied,  the  estimated  amount  in  bushels  of 
the  corn  crops,  the  estimated  weight  of  the  green 
crops,  and  the  details  of  any  peculiar  improve- 
ments which  have  brought  the  land  to  its  present 
state  of  fertility. 

To  the  tenant  who,  within  the  last  five  years, 
shall  have  drained  in  the  most  effectual,  judicious, 
and  economical  manner,  the  largest  quantity  of 
land  in  proportion  to  his  occupation,  10/. 

Competitors  for  this  premium  must  detail  the  expenses 
incurred,  and  send  in  their  claim  to  the  Secretary ,  on 
or  before  the  1st  of  May. 

For  a  detailed  report  of  the  best  mode  of  culti- 
vation upon  which  a  farm  of  strong  land,  in  the 
county  of  York  has  been  actually  managed,  10/. 

For  a  detailed  report  of  the  best  and  mos.t  suc- 
cessful manner  in  which  a  plot  of  arable  land,  not 
less  than  ten  acres  has  been  laid  down  to  perma- 
nent grass,  10/. 

These  reports  must  contain  a  detailed  account  oj  the  ex- 
penses incurred,  and  must  be  delivered  to  the  Secretary, 
on  or  before  the  1st  June. 

For  a  report  of  the  natural  history  of  the  black 
caterpillar,  and  also  of  the  best  means  to  be 
adopted  in  order  to  effectually  avoid  its  ravages,  15/. 

For  a  report  on  the  natural  history  of  the  wire- 
worm,  and  also  of  the  best  meansto  be  adopted  in 
order  to  effectually  avoid  its  ravages,  5/. 

Competitorsfor  these  premiums,  besides  giving  the  Na- 
tural history  and  entomological  description  of  these  in- 
sects, must  state  facts  of  actual  experience  with  respect  to 
the  manner  of  checking  their  ravages. 

For  a  report  containing  the  best  practical  infoi> 
mation  on  the  subject  of  forming,  improving,  and 
repairing  public  high  roads,  not  being  turnpike 
roads,  a  medal,  value  21. 

The  competitors  for  this  premium  must  state  the  com- 
parative expense  of  roads  under  different  s^tem^,  and 
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give  accurate  details  as  to  the  quantity  and  price  of  la- 
bour and  materials  expended  upon  them ;  and  these/acts 
must  be  founded,  as  much  as  possible  on  actual  ex- 
perience. 

For  the  invention  and  improvement  of  such 
agricultural  implements,  as  may  appear  to  tbe 
committee  to  deserve  reward  ;  also  for  new  or 
improved  varieties  of  agricultural  roots,  grain,  and 
other  seeds,  in  various  sums  the  amount  of  (lOl. 

Persons  intending  to  exhibit  implements,  roots,  or 
seeds,  must  communicate  with  the  Secretary,  and  lodge 
with  him  a  memorandum  descriptive  of  the  articles  to  be 
shewn,  at  least  five  days  before  the  meeting. 

To  the  labourer  in  husbandry  (who  has  not  oc- 
cupied more  than  half  an  acre  of  land)  who  has 
brought  up  and  placed  out  to  service  the  greatest 
number  of  children  without  receiving  parochial 
relief,  a  certificate  of  which  to  be  produced,  bl. 

To  the  second  approved  candidate,  SI. 

To  the  first  approved  female  servant  in  hus- 
bandry, 3/. 

To  the  second  approved  candidate  in  do.  21. 

To  the  first  approved  shepherd,  (being  an 
annual  servant}  who  has  reared  the  greatest  pro- 
portionate number  of  lambs,  from  not  less  than 
100  ewes,  "dl. 

To  the  second  approved  candidate,  1/. 

Competitors  for  these  premiums,  must  send  in  their 
certificates  to  the  Secretary  not  later  than  the  Saturday 
preceding  the  show.  Morality  and  intelligence  will  be 
taken  into  consideration  by  the  judges. 

Sweepstakes   from   One    to   Two    Sovereigns 

EACH  HAVE  BEEN    ENTERED  INTO,  VIZ  : 

2  sovereigns  for  the  best  yearling  bull. 

2  sovereigns  for  the  best  two-years-old  heifer. 

2  sovereigns  for  the  best  yearling  heifer. 

2  sovereigns  for  the  best  heifer  calf. 

1  sovereign  for  the  best  sow  in  pig,  small  breed. 

1  sovereign  for  the  best  shearling  ram. 

1  sovereign  for  the  best  pen  of  five  shearling 
gimmers. 

1  sovereign  for  the  best  roadster  stallion. 

1  sovei'eign  for  the  best  three-years-old  coach- 
ing colt. 

1  sovereign  for  the  best  two  years  old  coaching 
colt, 

PRESENT   SUBSCRIBERS. 
Childers,  J.  VV.   Esq.,     Maxwell,  W.  C.  Esq. 

M.P.  Shawe,  R.  F.,  Esq. 

Cooke,  Sir  W.,  Bart.  Swann,  Geo.,  Esq. 

Dennison,  Robt.,  Esq.      Tempest,  Chas.  Esq. 
Edwards,  Henry.  Vavasour,  Hon.  Sir  E., 

Fawkes,  F.  H.,  Esq.  Bait. 

Harrison,  Rev.  Thos.       Wentworth,  G.,  Esq. 
Howard  Charles.  Wilev,  Samuel. 

Legard,  Geo.,  Esq. 

*^*  Additional  sweepstakes,  not  exceeding  two 
sovereigns  each,  will  be  opened  on  the  application 
of  any  member  to  the  secretary. 

This  society  is  open  to  subscribers  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

No  stock  to  be  admitted  into  the  show-yard 
after  eight  o'clock,  or  without  a  ticket  from  the 
secretary. 

Non -subscribers  to  pay  ten  shillings  for  every 
head  or  lot  of  live  stock,  before  obtaining  a  ticket 
of  permission  to  bring  their  cattle  into  the  show- 
yard. 

Entry  for  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep,  to  be  sent 
to  the  secretary,  on  the  Saturday  previous  to  the 
exhibition. 

Gentlemen  desirous  of  competing  for  the  pre- 
miums, entering  for  the  sweepstakes,  or  obtaining 


further  information  relative  to  these  or  other  mat- 
ters connected  with  the  society,  are  requested  to 
address,  post-paid,  to  Charles  Howard,  Secretary, 
Melbourne,  York,  or  14,  Monkgate,  York. 

Present  amount  of    donations,   525/.;  ditto   of 
annual  subscribers.  229^. 


LAMBING  SEASON. 


The  period  of  lambing  having  commenced,  the 
attention  of  the  lamber  should  be  increased.  He 
should  carefully  observe  every  ewe  that  appears  to 
be  in  labour.  While  she  walks  about  and  does  not 
exhibit  any  extraordinary  degree  of  suffering,  he 
should  not  interfere  ;  nor  should  he  do  so  if  she 
rises  when  he  approaches,  and  walks  away,  unless 
her  labour  has  been  protracted  twenty  hours  or 
more.  He  should  not  be  in  haste  to  render  his  as- 
sistance, although  she  should  be  continually  lying 
down  and  getting  up  again,  and  showing  more  im- 
patience or  irritability  than  actual  pain  :  but  if  her 
strength  appears  to  be  declining,  his  immediate  aid 
is  required.  If  he  has  to  drive  her  to  the  fold  or 
pound,  it  should  be  as  gently  as  possible,  or  he 
should  drive  some  ethers  with  her,  in  order  that  she 
may  not  be  frightened  by  being  alone  selected.  The 
early  interference  of  the  lamber  is  always  prejudi- 
cial, and  very  frequently  fatal.  Nature,  in  the 
course  of  twenty  or  twenty-four  hours  will,  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases,  accomplish  that  which  can- 
not be  hurried  on  by  art  without  extreme  danger. 

The  state  of  the  weather  will  cause  a  very  consi- 
derable difference  in  the  duration  of  the  labour. 
When  the  weather  is  cold  and  dry,  and  especially  if 
the  situation  is  somewhat  exposed,  the  progress  of 
the  labour  will  be  slow — the  throes  will  be  compa- 
ratively weak  and  ineffectual,  and  the  ewe  may  and 
should  be  left  a  considerable  time  before  mechanical 
assistance  is  rendered.  When,  however,  the  wea- 
ther is  warm,  and  especially  if,  at  the  same  time, 
it  is  moist,  the  throes  will  be  violent,  and  the  strength 
of  the  sufferer  will  be  very  rapidly  wasted  ;  there 
will  be  a  dangerous  tendency  to  inflammation,  and 
the  aid  of  the  lamber  is  speedily  required.  Ex- 
cept under  these  circumstances,  no  motive  of  curio- 
sity, no  desire  to  know  how  the  affair  is  going  on, 
should  induce  tbe  lamber  to  interfere  while  the 
throes  are  natural  and  tbe  strength  continues,  unless 
it  is  evident,  without  handling  the  ewe,  that  a  false 
presentation,  or  some  mechanical  cause,  prevents 
the  expulsion  of  the  foetus.  When  the  ewe  is  near- 
ly exhausted,  she  will  often  suffer  the  lamber  to 
kneel  beside  her  and  successfully  afford  the  requi- 
site assistance.  If  there  is  a  violent  struggle  be- 
tween the  patient  and  the  lamber,  the  foetus  will 
often  be  destroyed ;  but  his  help,  when  she  quietly 
submits  to  him,  will  raiely  fail  to  preserve  the  jno- 
ther  and  her  offspring.  Let  it  be  supposed  that, 
from  certain  circumstances,  she  is  driven  to  the 
pound,  or  that  she  is  lying  quietly  by  the  lamber  in 
the  field.  He  should  first  endeavour  to  ascertain 
the  nature  of  the  presentation.  Is  the  lamb  coming 
the  right  way,  with  its  muzzle  first  and  a  forefoot  on 
each  side  of  it?  If  the  tongue  is  not  protruding 
from  the  moulh  and  becoming  almost  black,  and  her 
strength  is  not  quite  wasted,  a  table-spoonful  of  his 
cordial,  with  double  this  quantity  of  the  infusion, 
will  probably  increase  or  recall  the  pains  ;  and  the 
lamb  will  soon  be  born.  If  this  is  not  effected  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  a  second  dose  of  the  infusion 
should  be  given;  and,  that  being  followed  by  no 
good  result,  he  should  try  what  mechanical  assist- 
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ance  will  do.  He  should  draw  down  first  one  leg 
and  then  the  other,  endeavouring  with  his  finger  to 
solicit  or  coax  the  head  onward  at  the  same  time. 
If  he  cannot  readil}^  get  at  the  legs,  he  should  push 
the  head  of  the  lamb  a  little  backwards  sind  down- 
wards, when  he  will  probably  be  enabled  to  grasp 
them.  If  he  does  not  now  succeed,  the  cause  of  the 
obstruction  will  be  sufficiently  plain,  namely,  the  too 
great  largeness  of  the  head,  which  cannot  readily 
pass  the  arch  of  the  pubis;  and,  therefore,  either 
tying  the  legs  of  the  ewe,  or  an  nssistnnt  keeping  her 
down  on  her  right  side,  the  lumber  should  grasp  the 
two  fore-legs  in  one  hand,  and,  with  one  or  two  fin- 
gers of  the  other,  introduced  into  the  vagina  by  the 
side  of  the  head,  urge  it  forwnrd  with  as  much  force 
as  is  consistent  with  the  safety  of  the  lamb.  The 
young  one  will  rarely  fail  to  be  extracted  by  these 
means,  except  the  head  very  much  exceeds  the  com- 
mon size. 

The  false  presentations  are  not  numerous  in  the 
ewe,  and  they  are  usually  accounted  for  with  tole- 
rable readiness.  When  the  ewe  in-lamb  has  been 
violently  hunted  by  a  dog — whether  occasioned  by 
the  thoughtlessness  or  brutality  of  the  shepherd,  or 
his  boy,  or  the  natural  ferocity  of  the  animal — it  may 
be  readily  conceived  how  much  the  situation  of  the 
foetus  may  be  disarranged  by  the  leaps  and  falls  of 
the  sheep.  The  author  has  more  than  once  fancied 
that  he  could  trace  a  connexion  between  the  unne- 
cessary and  rough  handling  of  the  shepherd,  in  the 
early  period  of  parturition  or  before  the  commence- 
ment of  it,  and  an  altered  position  of  the  foetus.  The 
clatting  is  a  necessary  operation,  but  there  needs 
not  a  tenth  part  of  the  violence  that  is  sometimes 
used.  The  connexion  between  these  circumstances 
is  of  so  frequent  occurrence,  that,  on  this  account 
alone,  some  sheep-masters  defer  the  clatting  until 
after  the  dropping  of  the  lamb. 

The  most  usual  false  presentations  are, —  the  side  of 
the  lamb  pressing  against  the  mouth  of  tlie  womb, 
which  maybe  readily  detected  by  feeling  the  ribs — or 
the  back,  and  then  the  bones  of  the  spine  can  scarcely 
be  mistaken — or  the  breech,  when  the  bones  of  the 
haunch  will  be  immediately  recognised.  The  hand, 
well  oiled  or  greased,  should  be  introduced  into  the 
vagina,  and,  the  foetus  being  pushed  a  little  back, 
one  of  the  legs  will  probably  be  felt,  and  may  easily 
be  drawn  into  the  passage.  Being  held  there  with 
the  left  hand,  the  corresponding  leg  must  be  got  at 
likewise,  and  brought  into  the  passage  ;  after  which 
the  delivery  will  usually  be  effected  without  any 
great  degree  of  trouble.  The  most  dangerous  pre- 
sentations, and  the  most  difficult  to  manage,  are  the 
crown  of  the  head  and  the  breech.  In  both  cases 
the  lamb  must  be  pushed  back  into  the  womb.  The 
head  must  then  be  raised  with  the  fingejs,  and 
brought  into  the  passage  in  the  former  case,  and  in 
the  latter  the  lamb  must  be  pushed  far  enough  into 
the  womb,  to  enable  the  shepherd  to  bring  down  the 
hind  legs,  a  work  not  always  easily  accomplished, 
or  to  be  accomplished  at  all,  on  account  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  are  extended  under  the  belly.  The 
principal  loss  in  lambing  is  to  be  traced  to  one  or  the 
other  of  these  presentations,  and  chiefly  to  the  latter. 

The  lamb  having  been  placed  in  its  natural  posi- 
tion, and  the  labour  jjains  being  strong,  much  may 
be  left  to  nature  ;  the  strength  of  the  animal  being 
supported,  and  the  pains  rendered  more  regular  and 
effective  by  small  doses  of  ginger  and  the  eigot  of 
rye.  The  position,  however,  being  unnatural, 
manual  assistance  cannot  be  too  early  afforded.  Ihe 
lamber  should  not  use  more  force  than  is  absolutely 
necessary  in  order  to  draw  away  the  lamb ;  yet  a 
eonsiderable  degree  of  it  may  be  quietly  employed 


without  endangering  the  life  of  either  the  mother  or 
the  ofl"spring.  If  the  ewe  is  nearly  exhausted,  the 
application  of  this  force  is  imperiously  required. 

Difficulty  sometimes  occurs  in  cases  of  twin  lambs. 
They  may  both  present  at  the  same  time,  either  natu- 
rally or  otherwise.  The  one  that  is  least  advanced 
must  be  returned,  and  the  other  extracted  as  speedi- 
ly as  circumstances  will  permit.  The  lamb  that  was 
returned  may  then  be  left  to  the  power  of  nature, 
and  will  speedily  follow. 

As  soon  as  it  can  be  ascertained  that  the  lamb  is 
dead  witliin  the  mother,  means  must  be  taken  for  its 
extraction.  There  are  instances  in  which  the  dead 
lamb  has  been  retained  in  the  womb  during  a  consi- 
derable period  of  time,  or,  even  during  the  life  of 
the  mother,  but  chey  are  rare  ;  the  animal  has  seldom 
thriven  well ;  and,  in  the  greater  majority  of  cases, 
she  has  pined  away  and  died,  llie  fetus  may 
sometimes  be  extracted  by  the  hand  ;  at  other  times 
a  blunt-pointed  knife,  and  an  instrument  somewhat 
resembling  a  large  button-hook,  are  necessary. — ■ 
Library  of  Useful  Knowledge. 


ECONOMY  IN  LABOUR  AND    IM- 
PROVEMENT OF  SYSTEM. 

While  every  other  class  of  the  community  are 
using  all  the  means  within  their  power  to  lessen  the 
expence  of  producing  the  articles  of  their  manufac- 
ture, the  farmer  still  goes  on  in  his  old  beaten  track, 
never  enquiring  whether  he  cannot  accomplish  his 
labour  with  less  actual,  but  more  efficient  strength  of 
horses  and  men  ;  or  whether  other  implements  are 
not  preferable  to  those  he  has  now  in  use. 

Thus,  while  the  expence  of  all  other  occupations 
have  been  reduced  from  one-half  to  a  tenth  part  of 
what  they  used  to  be,  the  expences  of  the  farmer 
have  in  many  instances  been  increased. 

Most  farmers  limit  their  expenditure  to  the  abso- 
lute necessaries  required  in  their  mode  of  culture 
instead  of  laying  out  fresh  capital  in  attempting  to 
increase  the  productiveness  of  the  soil.  Their  views 
have  extended  no  farther  than  the  next  crop,  a  quick 
return  being  their  only  object,  even  where  it  would 
not  pay  the  expence  of  production,  or  looking  per- 
haps to  tbe  chapter  of  accidents,  or  waiting  to  see 
what  Government  will  do  for  their  relief. 

This  they  continue  to  do,  obtaining  only  a  scanty 
crop  which  is  dear  to  the  buyer  and  unprofitable  to 
the  grower ;  instead  of  producing,  by  an  outlay  of 
additional  capital  on  improved  culture,  a  plentiful 
crop  which  would  be  cheap  to  the  consumer  and 
profitable  to  themselves. 

But  farmers  m  general  adopt  the  custom  of  the 
neighbourhood  in  which  they  live,  in  the  course  of 
husbandry  and  general  management  of  their  farms  j 
and  they  follow  the  footsteps  of  their  fathers  in  this 
respect  more  pertinaciously  than  any  other  class  of 
society ;  and  while  improvtments  in  all  other  arts 
and  manufactures  are  going  on  at  so  rapid  a  rate, 
that  of  agriculture  lags  far  behind. 

When  a  farmer  does  not  improve  the  land  he 
cultivates,  it  is  evident  that  something  is  wrong  in 
the  system  he  adopts ;  it  may  be  owing  to  his 
ignorance  of  the  best  mode  of  cultivating  the  parti- 
cular soil  of  which  his  farm  consists — the  want  of 
capital,  or  even  a  determination  not  to  lay  out  his 
capital  to  improve  another  man's  land,  which  we 
have  often  heard  expressed,  and  by  those  that  are 
reckoned  intelligent  and  liberal  farmers,  although 
we  cannot  perceive  tbe  mark  either  of  intelligence  or 
liberality  in  persons  who  hold  such  sentiments. 
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The  sands  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  have  been  so 
much  improved  by  the  application  of  clay,  marl,  or 
chalk,  and  the  alternate  system  of  husbandry,  that  a 
crop  of  turnips  is  now  produced  on  some  land,  equal 
in  value  to  the  previous  fee  simple  of  the  same  soil ; 
vrhile  the  rich  clay  land  in  the  vale  of  the  White-horse 
in  Berks,  and  in  the  vale  of  Gloucester,  remains 
without  any  increase  of  its  productive  powers,  and  is 
still  cultivated  with  from  3  to  6  horses  in  a  plough. 
The  Norfolk  system  of  ploughing  with  two  horses 
abreast,  was  introduced  into  Roxburghshire  in  1762, 
by  Mr  Dawson  of  Frogdon  ;  it  soon  spread  over  the 
greater  part  of  Scotland,  and  has  been  continued  as 
the  most  efficient  mode  of  cultivating  every  kind  of 
soil,  from  the  lightest  sand  to  the  strongest  and  most 
tenacious  clay. 

TuU's  system  of  drilling  turnips,  as  well  asploua,h- 
in<»-  with  two  horses  abreast,  was  carried  by  Mr. 
Dawson  into  the  northern  counties  of  England ;  but 
to  the  present  day,  these  improvements  in  agriculture 
have  made  very  little  progress  in  the  southern 
counties.  Two  horses  are  very  seldom  to  be  seen 
at  work  abreast  in  a  plough  ;  we  generally  observe 
three  or  four  at  work  in  a  plough  even  on  the  lightest 
soil  in  Berks  and  other  counties,  and  these  of  a 
heavy  description  of  animals,  whose  natural  pace  is 
seldom  more  rhan  one  mile  an  hour ;  so  that  it  is 
with  considerable  exertion  that  these  three  or  four 
horses  with  a  man  and  a  boy,  and  a  most  cumbersome 
plough,  turn  over  three-fourths  of  an  acre  a  day 
while  two  light  active  horses  plough  with  the  greatest 
ease  upwards  of  an  acre  every  day,  and  even  two 
acres  in  the  fallow  field. 

The  reason  why  improvement  in  agriculture  pro- 
ceeds at  a  much  slower  rate  than  improvements  in 
many  other  sciences,  is  in  fact  owing  to  the  very 
little  intercourse  there  is  amongst  farmers  themselves. 
The  English  farmers  in  general  are  not  readers, 
they  therefore  lose  all  the  recorded  improvements  of 
individuals,  or  of  agricultural  societies.  There  is  no 
system  of  education  adopted  in  England,  whereby 
the  first  principles  of  agriculture  may  be  acquired  ; 
the  only  agricultural  education  therefore  which  the 
farmer  receives,  is  from  the  practice  of  his  father, 
and  that  of  the  neighbourhood  in  whicli  he  dwells, 
and  which  has  been  handed  down  unadulterated  and 
unimproved  through  many  generations,  and  adhered 
to  with  an  obstinacy  which  no  reason  can  induce 
him  to  give  up  or  change. 

The  prejudices  of  the  farmer  in  favour  of  the  mode 
of  culture  which  he  follows,  and  against  all  those 
whose  modes  are  different,  although  they  aie  per- 
formed at  one-half  of  the  expence,  and  produce  as 
much  or  a  greater  return,  and  although  only  a  few 
miles  distant  from  him,  are  of  the  most  pertinacious 
kind,  and  will  never  be  got  rid  of,  till  some  dire  ne- 
cessity compels  him  to  open  his  eyes  to  see  his  own 
interest;  nothing  but  this  we  are  persuaded  will 
ever  induce  many  to  change  their  present  habits. 

The  produce  of  agriculture  may  easily  be  increased, 
even  doubled  ;  and  in  almost  every  instance,  the  ex- 
pence  of  production  may  be  diminished.  By  re- 
ducing the  expence  of  production,  we  set  free  an 
additional  portion  of  the  produce,  and  this  is  just  the 
same  as  if,  with  the  original  expence,  we  produced  a 
greater  crop  ;  therefore  none  but  the  most  efficient 
labour  either  of  man,  or  beast,  or  implements,  should 
ever  be  employed. 

If  farmers  would  adopt  this  plan,  it  is  evident 
that  the  greater  the  amount  of  productive  and  effi- 
cient labour  they  use,  the  greater  will  be  their 
return  ;  all  useless  expences  should  be  extinguished, 
and  the  most  efficient  mode  of  accomplishing  any 
labour  should  be  adopted. — Morton  on  Soils, 


SCIENCE  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

Calcareous  Substances. — Having  now  gone  over 
the  leading  subjects  connected  with  the  soil,  and 
shown  what  are  the  general  characters  of  the  native 
staple  earths  of  England,  and  the  operations  of  ma- 
nure, as  the  decomposable  medium  by  which  those 
earths  are  converted  into  nutritive  soil,  we  might 
proceed  at  once  to  the  proof  of  those  facts  which  it 
is  the  province  of  agricultural  chemistry  to  eluci- 
date. Something,  however,  remains  to  be  said  upon 
calcareous  substances,  not  only  because  they  exist 
in  a  great  variety  of  forms,  are  the  first  sought  for 
in  the  process  of  analysis,  and  are  very  abundant  in 
a  great  many  vegetable  substances  ;  but  inasmuch 
as  this  total  absence  from  a  soil  has  been  shown  to 
be  productive  of  absolute  sterility.  The  knowledge 
of  chemistry  to  a  certain  extent  has  been  vitally 
important  to  the  welfare  of  agriculture ;  of  this 
most  satisfactory  evidence  is  furnished  by  the  able 
essays  of  a  Mr.  Edmund  Ruffin,  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  These  appeared  in  the  pages  of 
the  British  Farmer's  Magazine  of  1835,  and  I  beg  to 
refer  the  reader  who  may  possess  that  work,  to  Nos. 
36,  37,  38  ;  for,  however  valuable  the  matter  which 
they  contain,  it  is  impossible  to  extract,  to  any  great 
extent,  those  luminous  remarks  which  characterised 
the  essays.  I  promised,  in  a  previous  article,  to  al- 
lude to  them,  and  I  do  so  now,  chiefly,  however, 
to  show  that  in  America,  a  vast  extent  of  land  is 
sterile  from  the  absence  of  calcareous  earth,  and  the 
preponderance  of  those  decomposable  substances, 
which  are  generally  supposed  to  be  the  basis  of  fer- 
tility. Mr.  Ruffin  offers  five  leading  propositions, 
which,  though  applied  to  a  foreign  and  far  distant 
region,  must  possess  great  interest  with  the  agri- 
cultural chemist  of  our  more  favoured  land. 

Proposition  1.  "  Soils  naturally  poor,  and  rich 
soils  reduced  to  poverty  by  cultivation,  are  essen. 
tially  different  in  their  powers  of  retaining  putres- 
cent manures  ;  and  under  like  circumstances,  the  fit. 
ness  o{  any  soil  to  be  enriched  by  these  manures,  is 
in  proportion  to  what  was  its  natural  fertility." 

This  proposition  is  based  upon  the  fact  advocated 
by  me,  that  the  nature  of  any,  or  all  the  native  earths, 
is  never  changed  by  decomposable  manures,  and 
therefore  that  land,  be  its  qualities  what  tliey  may, 
remains  unaltered  ;  and  when  the  manures  have  been 
removed  by  cropping,  conjointly  with  atmospheric 
action,  it  reverts  to  its  original  condition ;  sand  re- 
mains sand,  clay  remains  clay,  and  so  on,  neither 
improved  nor  deteriorated. 

'2.  "  The  natural  sterility  of  the  soils  of  Lower 
Virginia  is  caused  by  such  soils  being  destitute  of 
calcareous  earth,  and  their  being  injured  by  the  pre- 
sence and  effects  of  vegetable  acid.  By  the  term 
calcareous  earth,  chalk,  or  carbonate  of  lime,  and 
pure  or  quick  lime,  are  alluded  to.  It  has  been  de- 
nied by  writers  that  any  loose  or  free  acid  ever 
exists  in  a  soil,  but  there  are  many  acid-producing 
vegetables,  as  the  sorrels ;  and  many  inert,  peaty 
soils,  whicli  contain  all  the  elements  of  acids.  Mr. 
Ruffin  claims  the  admission  of  these  facts,  and  he 
cites  the  authority  of  Sir  H.  Davy,  that '  farm-yard 
manure,  and  all  other  putrescent  and  vegetable  sub- 
stances, form  acetic  acid  as  their  decomposition 
proceeds.'"  This  is  true,  as  is,  moreover,  the  fact, 
that  chalk  is  abundantly  present  in  the  ashes  of  ve- 
getables which  grew  upon  soils  wherein  chemical 
tests  could  detect  no  indications  of  the  existence  of 
calcareous  earth.  "  All  the  carbonate  of  lime 
yielded  by  ashes,  was  necessarily  furnished  in  some 
form  by  the  soil  in  which  the  plants  grew,  and  when 
the  soil  itself  contained  no  carbonate  (^chalk),  some 
other  compound  of  lime  must  have  been  present  to 
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enable  us  to  account  for  the  certain  and  invariable 
results.  The  presence  of  a  combination  of  linae 
with  some  vegetable  acid,  and  none  other,  would 
serve  to  produce  such  effects."  I  quote  the  above 
as  an  example  of  the  argumentative  style  of  the 
writer  :  his  practical  deductions  are  still  more  deci- 
sive of  the  value  of  chemistr}'. 

3.  "  The  fertilizing  effects  of  calcareous  earth 
are  chiefly  produced  by  its  power  of  neutralising- 
acids,  and  of  combining  putrescent  manures  with 
soils,  between  which  there  would  otherwise  be  but 
little,  if  any,  chemical  attraction." 

4.  "  Poor  and  acid  soils  cannot  be  improved 
durably  or  profitably,  by  putrescent  manure,  without 
previously  making  them  calcareous,  and  thereby 
correcting  the  defect  in  their  constitution." 

5.  "  Calcareous  manures  will  give  to  our  worst 
soils  a  power  of  retaining  putrescent  manures  equal 
to  that  of  the  best,  and  will  cause  more  productive- 
ness than  any  other  improvement  practicable  in 
Lower  Virginia." 

The  third  proposition  comprises  more  than  has 
heretofore  been  admitted,  chalk  having  been  viewed, 
chiefly,  as  a  meliorator  of  the  texture  of  sandy  and 
clayey  soils ;  but,  if,  as  Mr.  Ruffin  believes,  it  com- 
bines chemically  with  the  oleaginous  and  extractive 
fluids  of  manures,  animal  and  vegetable,  and  forms  a 
combination,  which  "  neither  air,  sun,  nor  rain"  can 
destroy,  it  then  becomes  of  great  importance,  for 
"  nothing-  can  effect  the  separation  of  the  parts  of 
this  compound  manure,  except  the  attractive  power  of 
growing  plants,  whicli,  as  all  experience  shows,  will 
draw  their  food  from  this  combination  as  fast  as  they 
require  it,  and  as  easily  as  from  sand." 

The  fourth  proposition  is  self-evident  to  the  Bri- 
tish agricultural  chemist,  for  the  facts  demonstrate 
themselves  by  the  utter  worthlessness  of  cold,  ve- 
getable peat  bogs,  which  inertness  remains  till  they 
be  reclaimed  by  drainage,  and  their  superabundance 
of  vegetable  matter  converted  into  manure  by  lime. 
The  fifth  proposition  applies  chiefly  to  America,  but 
it  tends  to  reinforce  substantially  the  doctrine  then 
for  the  first  time  practically  adduced  and  confirmed. 

One  or  two  circumstances  remain  to  be  noticed  : 

1.  If  free  acid,  that  is,  soui-ness  to  the  taste,  be  never 
traceable,  in  soils,  certain  it  is,  that  chalk  and  lime 
tend  to  prevent  its  presence,  and  neutralise  it  in  the 
nascent  state  :  hence  chalk  is  a  valuable  corrector  of 
all    land   superabounding    with    vegetable  matters. 

2.  If  any  one  will  take  the  trouble  to  wash  the  ashes 
of  a  common  brick  oven,  he  will  detect  in  the  clear 
liquor  a  quantity  of  pearlash,  or  vegetable  alkali. 
Laundresses  in  a  country  town  frequently  use  this 
solution,  or  "  ley,"  for  washing,  and  servants  em- 
ploy it  to  economise  soap  in  scouring  floors.  Potash, 
therefore,  or  its  elements,  are  found  in  ashes,  though 
none  could  be  traced  in  the  ground  whereon  the  trees 
grew.  After  washing-  away  the  potash  from  the 
wood-ashes,  a  little  diluted  spirit  of  salt  will  cause 
a  violent  effervescence  with  the  remaining  white  se- 
diment, and  dissolve  much  of  it.  The  portion  dis- 
solved is  chalk.  Now,  this  substance  exists  abun- 
dantly in  the  ashes  of  potato  haulm,  of  tobacco,  and, 
indeed,  of  most  plants.  But  how  has  it  been  pro- 
duced ?  I  leave  the  inquiry  with  the  curious  read- 
er, assuring  him,  that  if  he  assiduously  apply  him- 
self te  such  investigations,  he  will  expand  his  mind 
and  extend  his  sphere  of  usefulness.  If  the  agri- 
culturists, as  a  body,  proceed  in  the  same  course  of 
inquiry,  we  shall  not  long  be  without  our  own  che- 
mists ;  Mr.  Baffin's  experience  will  be  appreciated, 
and  we  shall  seldom  hear  repeated  the  inquiry — 
"  Of  what  use  is  chemistry  to  agriculture." — Garm 
^eners'  Gazette.  PUBLIUS. 

Feb.  9. 


Union  Agricultural  Society* — A  general  meet- 
ing of  the  members  of  this  useful  institution  was  held 
within  the  Gross  Keys  Inn,  Kelso,  on  Friday  fort- 
night, which  was  attended  by  many  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  of  rank,  as  well  as  by  most  of  the 
leading  agriculturists  of  the  county.  Amongst  those 
present  were  the  Earl  of  Home,  the  Lord  Douglas, 
the  Hon.  H.  F.  Scott,  David  Robertson,  Esq.,  of 
Ladykirk,  George  Baillie,  Esq.,  younger,  of  Jervis- 
wood,  &c.,  &c.  At  this  meeting  an  important  change 
of  one  of  the  rules  of  the  Society  was  unanimously 
agreed  to  ;  and  in  place  of  holding  the  annual  meet- 
ings for  the  exhibition  of  Stock  for  Premiums,  two 
years  in  succession  at  Kelso,  for  one  at  Coldstream 
or  Cornhill,  these  exhibitions  will  in  future  be  held 
alternately  at  Kelso  and  Coldstream,  beginning  this 
year  with  Coldstream.  But  it  is  to  be  in  the  option 
of  the  members  to  hold  a  meeting  at  Cornhill  in 
place  of  Coldstream,  in  any  year  when  such  a  change 
may  be  considered  advisable,  and  be  agreed  to  at  a 
general  meeting  of  the  Society,  by  a  majority  present, 
and  voting  at  such  general  meeting.  This  arrange- 
ment so  liberally  agreed  to  by  the  members  of  the 
Society  in  the  western  district,  will,  it  is  ex- 
pected, draw  to  the  Society  from  the  south  of  the 
Tweed,  and  from  the  eastern  parts  of  Berwickshire 
a  considerable  accession  of  subscribers.  It  was 
further  agreed  that  the  competition  of  ploughmen 
should  take  place  in  the  district  where  the  annual 
show  of  stock  should  be  held.  The  meeting  also 
agreed  to  continue  the  whole  of  four  exhibitions  of 
the  Society,  nearly  in  the  same  way  as  last  year, 
which,  from  the  economical  management  and  satis- 
factory state  of  the  funds,  they  were  enabled  to  do. 
And  finally,  a  committee  was  named  to  make  ar- 
rangements for  establishing  a  market  for  the  sale  of 
tups  at  Kelso,  about  the  middle  or  end  of  September 
annually. — Kelso  Mail. 

Preserving  Roots.  —  After  potatoes  and  other 
roots  are  put  into  the  cellar,  they  should  be  kept  from 
the  light  and  air.  Some  cellars  are  provided  with  glass 
windows,  by  which  they  are  kept  light  through  the  win- 
ter, but  roots  of  all  kinds  will  not  keep  so  well  in  sueh 
ce/lars  unless  they  are  put  in  close  casks,  boxes,  bins  or 
pens,  and  covered  up  closely.  If  there  be  a  small  quan- 
tity of  live  earth  with  roots  in  general  when  they  are  put 
into  the  cellar,  and  they  are  kept  in  the  same  condition 
as  when  taken  out  of  the  ground,  without  becoming  dry 
they  will  remain  sweet  and  good,  but  if  they  are  dry 
and  exposed  to  light  or  heat  they  lose  their  life,  sweet- 
ness, and  good  qualities.  Last  fall  we  put  beets,  car- 
rots, and  turnips  in  close  casks  with  earth,  first  a  layer 
of  earth,  then  a  layer  of  roots,  and  they  kept  well  and 
were  as  good  in  May  as  they  were  in  the  fall,  These 
roots  were  all  such  kinds  as  do  not  usually  keep  well 
without  some  care.  They  were  the  early  turnip-rooted 
beet,  early  horn  carrot,  and  the  common  English  and 
early  garden  stone  turnip.  We  used  pure  live  earth  a 
foot  or  so  from  the  surface,  that  it  might  be  free  from 
manure  or  other  impurities. — Yankee  Farmer. 

Treatment  of  Bees  in  January. — The  bees 
will  be  found  more  or  less  active  this  month  ac- 
cording to  the  openness  of  the  season.  Should  any- 
thing occur  to  render  it  necessary  to  inspect  the  inside 
of  the  hive,  choose  a  fine  dry  day  for  the  purpose,  as 
A«>ni<?i7j/ destroys  more  hives  than  coZd.  If  a  rustling 
noise  is  heard,  it  is  a  sign  your  bees  are  in  good  health ; 
but  should  you  discover  blackish  spots  on  the  stool,  you 
may  consider  it  certain  they  are  unhealthy,  in  which 
case  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  them  some  food  with 
an  extra  quantity  of  salt  mixed  in  it.  The  proper  food 
for  bees  is  a  pint  of  ale  to  a  pound  of  sugar,  and  about 
half  an  ounce  of  salt ;  the  whole  boiled  together  and 
skimmed.  When  cold  it  will  have  the  consistency  of 
honey. 
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ON  FARM-BUILDINGS  AND  LEASES. 

Among  the  many  improvements  in  agi-iculture 
during  the  last  50  years,  no  greater  difference  is 
visible  in  any  department  of  the  business  than  in 
the  plan  and  construction  of  farm  buildings.  The 
increase  of  capital,  and  of  the  size  of  farms,  ren- 
dered extensive  alterations  necessary ;  and,  in 
many  cases,  the  old  and  inconvenient  dwellings 
have  been  exchanged  for  commodious  and  in 
many  instances  elegant  erections,  calculated  to 
suit  the  accommodations  necessary  for  an  im- 
proved system  of  agriculture.  The  elegance  of 
such  buildings  must,  in  a  gi-eat  measure,  rest  with 
the  proprietors,  and,  in  an  economical  point  of 
view,  should  depend  on  the  value  of  the  land;  for 
it  is  evident,  that  inferior  soils  cannot  afford  such 
outlays  as  more  valuable  lands,  though  there  is 
certainly  no  reason  why  buildings  on  inferior 
lands  should  not  be  executed  with  the  same  view 
to  convenience  and  durability,  though  on  a  more 
easy  and  economical  scale.  But  even  now  it  is 
rare  to  see  a  convenient  and  substantial  range  of 
buildings  ;  and  even  where  large  sums  have  been 
expended  in  erecting  extensive  buildings,  the  most 
glaring  blunders  in  contrivance  and  in  reduction 
of  labour  are  everywhere  visible.  Proprietors 
commit  a  similar  mistake  in  this  case,  in  having 
an  architect  to  plan  farm  offices,  as  in  entrusting 
lawyers  with  the  management  of  landed  property. 
No  person  doubts  their  skill  in  constructing 
gothic  windows,  spiral  columns,  or  a  pointed 
arch  ;  but  expei-ience  has  shown  that  in  the  plan- 
ning of  farm-buildings,  and  in  arranging  the  uses 
of  the  respective  divisions,  they  are  egregiously 
deficient.  They  almost  invariably  place  the  barn 
and  rick-yard  at  opposite  sides  of  an  extensive 
farmery,  and  the  stable  and  cart-shed  also  oppo- 
site;  thus  creating  unnecessary  labour,  which 
might  easily  be  avoided.  The  granary  being  over 
the  cart-shed,  at  a  distance  from  the  barn,  expense 
is  incurred  in  carrying  the  thrashed  gra'n  from 
the  barn  to  the  granary,  which  is  easily  prevented 
by  these  buildings  adjoining  and  communicating 
by  an  inside  stair.  Though  these  objections — the 
labour  of  carrying  ricks  to  the  barn  from  an  un- 
necesary  distanee,  carrying  the  grain  to  the  gra- 
nary, and  the  unnecessary  travel  of  the  horses — 
may  appear  trivial  to  an  architect,  if  they  ever  did 
appear  to  him ;  yet  an  experienced  farmer  knows, 
that  labour  saved  is  money  gained  to  be  otherwise 
applied,  and  that  it  is  a  mighty  desideratum  to 
produce  a  certain  result  with  the  least  possible 
power.  Labour  and  force  are  uselessly  applied 
when  a  smaller  force  applied  to  the  same  point 
under  a  different  arrangement  will  produce  the 
same  result ;  and  there  remains  a  surplus  of  power 
to  be  applied  to  some  other  productive  point. 
From  want  of  arrangement  even  in  the  smallest 
matters,  and  from  want  of  combining  force  on  a 
point  so  as  to  produce  a  certain  result  in  the 
shortest  time  and  with  the  least  possible  power, 
much  labour  and  expense  are  created  ;  and  on  ex- 
tensive farms  it  is  the  business  of  the  farmer,  no 
less  than  of  the  general  of  an  army,  to  combine  and 
direct  the  force  under  his  command  so  as  to  af- 
ford him  the  greatest  possible  quantity  of  labour 
in  a  certain  time.  But  if  the  minutias  of  arrange- 
ment are  not  attended  to,  labour  is  squandered 
and  the  force  of  power  is  lost ;  and  nothing  more 
clearly  shows  the  superiority  of  one  person  over 
another  than  their  attention  to  and  direction  of 
what  may  appear  trifles  to  many  persons,  but  on 
which  important  results  very  often  depend.    Com- 


bine 10  men  or  ploughs  on  a  job,  and  they  wilt 
carry  one  point  after  another,  the  most  necessary 
always  first ;  but,  divide  them  into  four  parties, 
and  there  are  so  many  points  in  view  to  be  carried  ; 
day  after  day  elapses  and  no  point  is  finished,  and 
probably  some  unfavourable  event  may  occur  and 
spoil  the  four  processes,  and  none  are  productive 
of  the  result  calculated  upon.  In  the  southern 
counties  in  England  the  farm  buildings  have  been 
constructed,  and  are  continued,  without  any  re- 
gard to  place,  convenience,  or  situation.  Taken 
collectively,  they  more  resemble  the  wig-wams  of 
an  Indian,  or  the  huts  of  a  New  Zealander,  on  a 
larger  scale,  than  anything  pertaining  to  the  use 
for  which  they  are  intended.  Built  with  timber 
and  covered  with  straw,  they  create  never  ceasing 
expense  in  upholding  them  ;  and  being  patched 
with  boards,  and  having  one  coat  of  straw  laid  on 
another,  they  soon  became  a  huge  mishapen 
mass,  affording  a  nest  for  vermin,  and  excellent 
material  for  a  conflagration.  The  houses  are 
scattered  and  disjoined,  and  require  much  fenc- 
ing to  connect  them  ;  and  are  often  placed  on  a 
declivity,  as  if  purposely  to  discharge  the  moisture 
into  a  pond,  or  on  a  road.  The  manure  is  scat- 
tered about,  and  lies  too  thin,  and  often  returns 
to  nearly  its  original  dry  state.  One  yard  is  found 
cold  and  uncomfortable,  and  incapable  of  shelter- 
ing or  confining  stock;  and  much  ground  is  un- 
necessarily occupied  from  want  of  contrivance, 
by  patching  one  building  on  to  the  end  of  another 
without  any  regard  to  economy. 

On  a  farm  of  200  or  300  acres,  two  double- 
floored  barns  are  required,  or  at  least  often  found 
necessary,  and  will  cost,  including  materials  and 
workmanship,  excepting  carriage — 

£ 
One  barn  with  two  floors,  and  thatched    338 
A  single-floored  barn 190 

£528 


Four-horse  thrashing  machine. . .       80 

Barn,  straw  barn,  and  gangway,  90"| 
feet  long,  16  feet  wide,  and  15  1 
feet  high,   of    stone   and   lime  Igoe 

walling,  and  tiled  roof,  exclusive  j 

of  all  carriage,  and  with  thrash-  | 
ing  barn  floored  and  lofted  ...  .J 

£315agst.£528 

The  estimates  were  made  in  Surrey  by  workmen 
engaged  in  large  experience  of  such  erections,  and 
are  decisive  on  that  point.  Here,  with  one  double- 
floored  barn,  we  have  a  difference  of  23^  in  favour 
of  machinery  in  the  first  outlay.  With  two  barns, 
often  seen  on  a  farm  of  300  acres,  there  has  been 
an  expense  of  6761.  for  barns,  and  then  only 
thrashing  the  crop  at  double  expense.  The  differ- 
ence between  315/.  and  6761.,  or  338/.  or  528/., 
will  surely  settle  this  point  of  expense  so  often  in- 
sisted on.  Facts  are  truths ;  and  these  are  facts 
beyond  contradiction.  Here  is  a  sum  of  money 
double  in  amount  to  the  other,  producing  the  same 
result  at  double  cost ;  a  wise  expenditure,  cer- 
tainly !  and  yet  always  held  out  as  the  wisest  that 
can  be  found.  But  we  shall  still,  in  spite  of  all  de- 
monstration, be  told  of  the  expense  of  machinery, 
but  will  never  be  presented  with  any  calculations ; 
we  see  proprietors  erect  timber  buildings,  who 
have  stone  for  the  digging;  farmers,  and  agents. 
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and  lawyers,  still  of  opinion  that  they  must  have 
such  barns,  and  the  landowner  concluding  that 
when  he  has  so  many  opinions,  he  must  be  in  the 
right  path. 

Expense  of  Machine  per  day  : — 

£  s.   d. 

Four  horses  and  two  men 1  0     0 

One  boy  and  odd  horse  to  cart  the  corn    0  3    0 

Boy  to  drive  horses 0  0     8 

Four  women 0  3     0 

£16    8 

The  machine  will  thrash  per  day  20  quarters  of 
wheat,  35  of  oats,  and  25  of  barley,  being  at  the 
rate  of  Is.  4d.,  9(1.,  andls.  Id.  respectively,  and  half 
the  prices  usually  paid.  At  this  rate  of  saving, 
the  machinery  would  pay  itself  in  four  years  ;  and 
if  steam,  wind,  or  water  be  applied,  the  advantage 
would  be  still  greater,  as  substituting  inanimate 
for  animate  labour.  A  moderate  power  of  steam, 
water,  or  wind,  threshes  wheat  at  6d.  per  qr.,  barley 
at  4d.,  and  oats  at  3d.  This  reduction  in  the  ex- 
pence  of  manufacturing  an  article,  is  one  of  the 
gases  applied  by  the  Scotch  farmer  in  his  system 
of  farming,  entirely  overlooked  by  Mr.  Gayford, 
and  the  expence  of  scutching  corn  with  flails ;  and 
of  erecting  huge  timber  barns,  is  applied  to  the  in- 
crease of  produce,  and  employs  more  labourers. 
Mr.  Gayford  will  urge  the  custom  of  the  country, 
and  consequently  his  own  inability,  and  of  farmers 
and  proprietors  to  escape  from  the  pinfold  where 
they  are  locked  up,  of  which  ignorance  has  fixed  the 
lock  and  prejudice  keeps  the  key.  To  be  ruled  by 
custom,  merely  because  it  is  custom  ;  and  when  both 
means  and  power  exist  to  introduce  customs  more 
profitable  for  both  parties,  is  certainly  a  remarkable 
instance  of  prejudice  and  absurdity.  The  machine 
should  be  erected  by  the  proprietors  as  part  of  the 
farm-buildings,  and  upheld  by  the  farmer.  The 
above  statement  shows  the  original  cost,  and  the 
saving  afterwards  ;  how  then  are  we  to  reconcile 
the  ideas  of  farmers  who  are  perpetually  crying  out 
about  expences,  and  at  the  same  time  reject  every 
plan  for  reducing  that  expence,  and  even  condemn 
as  being  too  expensive  itself  the  very  system 
that  has  been  ])roved  to  reduce  it,  and  to  apply  the 
surplus  labour  to  the  increase  of  produce.  When  a 
proprietor  or  farmer  sees  a  machine  at  work  with 
ten  hands,  he  cries  out  it  is  expensive  farming, 
and  then  that  these  machines  diminish  labour,  an 
observation  undeserving  of  any  reply.  The  out- 
cry raised  of  diminution  of  labour  would  be  best 
silenced  by  enquiring  which  of  two  farms  of  equal 
size,  say  400  acres,  employed  most  hands ;  the 
farm  without  a  machine  or  the  farm  with  one ; 
and  it  will  be  found  the  former  employs  most  la- 
bour. Then  it  is  said  to  be  expensive  farming, 
and  cannot  pay  much  rent ;  again  we  answer, 
these  farms  pay  most  rent,  and  that  there  is  be- 
sides threshing  in  a  barn  abundance  of  employ- 
ment on  a  farm  in  the  increase  of  its  produce  for 
the  labourers  employed  in  that  work.  Vague  as- 
sertions are  handed  from  one  to  another  until  a 
general  belief  obtains  :  and  when  such  beliefs  are 
once  created,  arguments  and  even  facts  themselves 
are  unable  to  overturn  them.  In  erecting  ma- 
chinery, a  sum  of  money  is  expended  at  once  that 
would  require  a  man  for  years  to  earn  in  a  barn  ; 
and  there  is  a  quantity  of  labour  afterwards  re- 
quired to  keep  the  maehine  in  motion  ;  and  when 
this  force  which  must  be  on  the  farm  is  not  ex- 
erted on  that  point,  it  must  be  applied  to  some 
other  point,  in  order  to  increase  the  produce,  and 


afford  employment  in  return  to  the  machine  and 
its  labourers.  If  a  farmer  expend  bl.  in  threshing 
a  quarter  of  wheat,  he  only  obtains  the  quantity 
of  one  quarter  of  grain  ;  it  does  not  increase  his 
produce  but  lessons  his  profits  ;  and  since  means 
are  known  of  producing  that  result  at  half  the  ex- 
pense he  now  employs,  a  quantity  of  labour  is 
thus  applied  to  a  non-productive  point  and  which 
does  not  yield  him  any  profit  on  his  outlay.  The 
circumstance  of  applying  labour  on  points  that 
are  not  productive  shows  a  mighty  want  of  discri- 
mination, and  arises  wholly  from  want  of  reflec- 
tion, and  from  stupid  adherence  to  establish- 
ed customs  and  opinions,  of  which  it  appears 
only  a  part  of  mankind  are  able  to  divest  them- 
selves. 

In  the  plan  and  construction  of  the  best 
modern  farm  buildings,  the  form  of  a  square  has 
been  adopted  as  affording  most  convenience  in  a 
certain  extent  of  building,  and  in  saving  expense 
in  gables  when  the  houses  are  joined ;  and  in 
fences  to  connect  them  when  standing  separate. 
By  this  plan  all  the  accommodations  required  are 
comprehended  under  one  range  of  roofing,  and  no 
fences  are  required  except  round  the  rick-yard 
and  the  dwelling  house  and  garden.  Compared 
with  the  scattered  arrangement  often  met  with, 
this  saving  will  be  considerable.  The  square  is 
open  on  the  south  front,  and  contains  within  the 
wings  the  store  and  feeding  yards,  affording  shel- 
ter and  keeping  the  manure  in  a  moist  and  com- 
pact state.  In  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture 
for  Dec.  1830,  are  found  a  list  of  designs  drawn  up 
under  the  direction  of  a  committee  of  the  Highland 
Society,  in  consequence  of  premiums  being  offered 
for  plans  of  this  class  of  buildings.  They  were  pre- 
pared, we  are  told,  by  an  architect  of  great  experi- 
ence, and  met  with  the  approbation  of  the  society. 
But  when  a  narrow  inspection  is  made,  various  con- 
trivances and  alteration  of  position  might  be  made 
with  regard  to  convenience  without  disjointing 
the  original  design. 

In  a  plan  for  a  farm  of  1000  acres  the  dung 
from  the  stables  is  put  into  a  pit,  there  it  will  get 
firefauged,  and  it  might  very  easily  be  spread 
evenly  over  the  surface  of  a  feeding  yard.  The 
stable  and  piggery  are  distant  from  any  yard,  and 
consequently  the  dung  must  be  wheeled  to  a  dis- 
tance. There  is  only  one  small  poultry  house,  of 
which  mention  will  be  made  afterwards.  In  the 
plan  for  farms  of  500  acres,  the  piggeries  are  awk- 
wardly placed,  forming  projections  on  the  square, 
the  stable  and  cart-shed  at  opposite  sides,  and  the 
former  at  the  back  extremity  of  the  square,  the 
latter  opens  inside  the  farmery,  thus  affording  an 
opportunity  to  cattle  to  run  in  and  hurt  them- 
selves. In  the  following  plan  the  same  objections 
occur.  In  British  Husbandry,  vol.  1,  page  501, 
we  are  presented  with  a  plan  drawn  under  the  di- 
rection of  Sir  J.  Sinclair,  and  the  writer  adds, 
"  with  consummate  skill  and  to  merit  attention." 
Upon  examination,  we  find  only  two  yards,  and 
the  sheds  stand  with  the  back  to  the  south,  and 
have  consequently  a  northern  exposure.  The 
horses  enter  by  a  straw-yard  gate  and  walk  to  the 
stable  through  the  whole  length  of  the  feeding 
yard,  a  plan  highly  objectionable,  and  never  could 
be  devised  by  any  person  conversant  with  the  bu- 
siness. The  horses  might  easily  enter  by  an  end 
door.  The  stable  and  shed  very  properly  adjoin, 
but  open  in  contrary  directions ;  and  the  horses 
consequently  walk  round  the  side  of  the  square  to 
the  cart  shed.  In  all  such  buildings  the  stable  and 
shed  should  adjoin  and  communicate  by  an  end 
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door.  We  find  the  barn  at  the  extremity  of  the 
buildings,  and  the  grain  must  be  carried  to  the 
granary  through  the  rick  yard.  There  is  no  inte- 
rior door  in  the  cow  and  feeding-house,  probably 
an  omission  in  the  sketch.  Consmumate  skill, 
therefore,  is  not  found  in  this  plan.  In  the  fol- 
lowing plans  (pages  101  to  107,)  we  find  the  same 
objections,  horses  walking  round  the  half  of  the 
farmery  to  find  the  carts,  the  barn  and  granai-y  at 
opposite  sides,  with  the  additional  objection,  and 
one  of  some  weight,  of  a  granary  over  a  cow  shed, 
and  fold  yards  with  a  northen  exposure.  At  page 
107,  we  find  a  plan  on  the  Duke  of  Sutherland's 
farm  of  500  acres  at  Dunrobin  with  a  house  for 
60  cows,  a  feeding-house  for  24  cattle,  and  only 
one  open  yard.  This  want  of  subdivision  is  now 
remedied  in  recent  erections ;  and  though  the 
breed  of  cattle  in  that  country  does  not  require  to 
be  so  much  at  ease  as  larger  and  heavier  breeds, 
yet  experience  has  shown  that  any  cattle  thrive 
best  in  small  enclosures.  In  the  plan  of  Lord 
Sheffield's  farm-yard  in  Sussex,  we  see  large  yards 
with  dung  pits  in  the  centre — an  anomaly  cer- 
tainly to  place  dung  pits  in  a  yard — when  it  could 
be  easily  spread  over  the  yard  used  by  young 
cattle,  and  thus  dung  of  different  quality  gets 
mixed  and  improved  ;  pits  being  only  required  to 
keep  dung  out  of  sight  as  an  eyesore.  The  piggery 
is  much  detached.  In  the  plan  of  Lord  Chester- 
field's farmery  at  Bradby,  at  page  109,  we  again 
find  only  one  open  yard  without  any  subdivision, 
or  any  feeding  houses.  The  poultry-yard  is 
extensive,  and  said  to  be  the  most  complete  in 
the  kingdom.  It  is  certainly  deficient  in  having 
only  one  roosting  house  for  all  kinds  of  poultry, 
and  in  the  houses  not  being  heated.  It  is  now 
adopted  as  a  principle  in  the  position  of  farm 
offices,  that  if  the  situation  can  possibly  be  ob- 
tained, the  south  front  must  be  open  with  low 
walls,  in  order  that  the  feeding  yards  may  be  as 
warm  as  possible.  The  space  contained  within  the 
three  sides  of  the  square  is  subdivided  into  yards, 
with  sheds  of  12  to  15  feet  in  width,  with  cribs  for 
the  cattle  eating  turnips  under  cover.  If  a  space 
of  150  feet  by  74  feet  be  included,  it  may  be  divid- 


ed into  six  yards,  of  54  feet  by  23  feet,  with  sheds 
of  23  feet  by  15.  But  it  may  also  be  divided  by  the 
sheds  longitudinally,  and  by  a  cross  wall  halving 
the  74  feet,  and  thus  make  8  yards  of  35  feet  by 
18,  and  two  roads  of  8  feet  in  width  running 
between  the  sheds  in  the  middle  for  a  cart  to  pass 
down  and  deposit  the  turnips  in  cribs  through  holes 
in  the  wall  and  shut  with  boards.  The  objections 
to  this  plan  will  be,  more  cross  walling,  and  less 
exposure  to  the  sun  :  but  post  and  rail  fencing  may 
be  substituted  for  the  cross  wall ;  and  if  these  ob- 
jections be  not  insurmountable,  more  accommoda- 
tion will  be  obtained  by  this  plan,  and  a  more 
square  and  compact  form  of  the  yards.  For  a  space 
of  150  feet  divided  into  8  yards,  would  be  54  by  17, 
so  many  long  slips.  The  yards  at  Holkham  are 
specimens  of  the  square  and  compact  form  here 
recommended.  In  all  the  plans  of  farm  buildings 
in  any  publication  I  have  seen,  there  seems  a  diffi- 
culty in  finding  a  convenient  corner  for  the  pig- 
gery, and  in  some  plans  they  are  very  awkwardly 
placed.  In  a  plan  I  devised,  and  which  Mr.  Lou- 
don did  me  the  honour  of  inserting  in  his  Encyclo- 
paedia of  Architecture,  page  453,  the  piggery  is 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  yards,  with  a  road  be- 
tween two  rows  of  sties,  and  at  the  farther  end  a 
yard  for  store  pigs.  The  sties  are  6  or  8  in  num- 
ber, as  may  be  required,  with  a  back  door  by 
which  the  dung  is  at  once  discharged  into  the  yard 
and  spread  over  the  surface.  Labour  is  thus  saved 
by  juxtaposition  in  wheeling  the  dung  from  a  dis- 
tance. Where  swine  are  extensively  kept,  one  of 
the  yards  may  be  allotted  to  them — the  store  pigs 
in  a  yard  with  a  sheltered  shed,  and  the  feeding 
sties  ranged  round ;  or  a  separate  square  yard 
may  be  used  if  locality  points  it  out.  It  is  very 
rare  to  see  good  accommodation  for  poultry ;  for 
with  the  exception  of  Bradby,  one  poultry-house 
is  generally  reckoned  sufficient.  But  certainly  this 
species  of  stock  is  equally  deserving  of  attention 
as  any  other,  both  for  sale  near  towns  and  for  use 
in  the  farmer's  family.  It  might  be  better  to  dis- 
join the  poultry  from  the  farmery,  and  have  a 
separate  establishment  nearer  the  dwelling-house, 
and  in  something  like  the  following  form  : — 
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The  roosting,  batching,  and  turiey  houses  are 
heated  from  the  fire  house  where  the  food  is  cooked, 
consisting  of  the  flour  of  light  wheat  and  harley 
mixed  with  steamed  potatoes  and  eaten  by  the  poultry 
from  troughs  placed  in  the  open  sheds  under  cover. 
The  shed  No.  1,  may  be  divided  into  compartments 
at  pleasure,  with  a  small  shed  and  yard  in  which 
hatching  may  go  on  in  summer  and  where  the  young 
broods  may  he  kept  separate  until  grown  strong  and 
able  to  go  to  the  roosting  house.  Great  loss  is  often 
sustained  from  want  of  separation  when  in  a  feeble 
state.  The  hatching  may  go  on  during  winter  in  the 
heated  houses.  A  dry  and  airy  situation  is  indis- 
pensable, and  the  shed  and  cribs  being  only 
used  in  summer  may  be  erected  with  timber.  A 
house  for  that  purpose  may  be  planned  in  the  square 
behind — but  it  would  extend  the  wings  unneces- 
sarily, and  would  not  admit  so  much  sun,  an  indis- 
pensable requisite  for  young  poultry. 

In  Loudon's  Encyclopaedia  of  Architecture  pub- 
lished a  few  years  ago,  we  find  plans  of  a  number 
of  farmeries  erected  in  different  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, and  on  examination,  the  same  objections  I  have 
before  stated  are  found  to  exist.     In  design  9,  page 
458,  the  carts  are  drawn  to  the  shed  in  the  back 
part  of  the  square,  through  the  whole  interior  length 
of  the  farmery  ;  the  stable  and  piggery  adjoin  in  the 
side  of  the  square,  and  being  of  different   heights, 
the  one  14  feet  and  the    other  6  feet,  must  make  a 
very  odd  appearance.     Several  of  the  plans  are  built 
all  round  the  square — very  objectionable  in  exclud- 
ing the  sun  and  in  giving  the  yards  a  northern  ex- 
posure.    Any  opening   in  the  sides    of  a  square  is 
objectionable  in  causing  currents  of  wind  ;  for  the 
fewer  doors  and  openings,  the  warmer  any  building 
must   be.     In   design    16,    drawn   by    an   eminent 
architect,   straw  cannot  be  carried  from  the  straw- 
house  to  any  yard  without  the  carts  passing  through 
other  yards,  and  eight  horses  pass  through  a  feeding- 
yard  four  times  a  day,  to  and  from  the  stable.     This 
passage  never  would  be  allowed  by  any  practical  man. 
In  design  34,  also  by  an  architect,  we  find  the  square 
built  all  round,  yards    behind  yards  starving  each 
other,  only  four  yards  on  a  farm  of  500  acres,  and 
the   barn  and    granary  on  opposite   sides ;  if  much 
grain  be  granaried,  there  must  be  labour  misapplied. 
In  design  35,  also  by  an  architect,  and  said  to  be  the 
most  complete  in  the  list  of  farmeries,  we  find  the 
stable  and  cart  shed  on  opposite  sides,  and  an  entry 
opening  on  one  side  of  the  square,  which,  if  exposed 
to  a  stormy  quarter,  will   cause   (in  either  case)    a 
great  current  of  wind.     A  circular  feeding  house  is 
shewn,  and  an  inclined  plane  on  which  are  wheeled 
turnips  to  the  cribs  and  the  dung  to  the  yards,  and 
ball  cocks  in  the  troughs  opening  and  shutting  with 
fall  and  rise  of  the  water.     By  feeding  the  cattle  in 
yards,  the  labour  of  wheeling  the  dung  is  saved,  and 
the  difference  in  the  expense  of  erections.     The  idea 
of  a  circular  building    seems  not  altogether   new; 
Mr.  A.  Young  proposed  a  circular  piggery,  with  the 
cooking  house  in  the  centre,  and  I  recollect  seeing 
an  establishment  of  stables  and  coach-houses  at  Pres- 
tonfield,  near  Edinburgh,  built  in  form  of  an  octagon. 
It  was  found  not   so  convenient  as   the   rectangled 
parallelogram.     In  many  cases  it  is  recommended  to 
intercept  and  carry  to  tanks  the  rain  water  from  the 
roofs  of  the  buildings  as  it  is  hurtful  to  the  manure 
heaps.     There  must  be  some  difference  arising  from 
the  quantity  of  rain  falling  in  different  countries,  for 
I  have  always  found  a  want  of  moisture,  and  have 
often  carted  snow  into  the  yards  and  sea  water  from 
a   distance  of  two  miles,   at  the  rate  of  three  tuns  a 
day  to  moisten  the  manure.     Air  and  moisture  are 
the  two  principal  agents  of  decomposition ;    and  I 


have  always  found  the  rain  falling  on  the  superfices 
of  a  farmery  much  too  little  to  moisten  the  manure 
sufficiently.  Any  person  who  has  paid  the  least  at- 
tention to  the  plans  of  farm  buildings  will  see  the 
absurdity  of  horses  and  carts  entering  the  interior  of 
a  farmery,  the  former  should  enter  by  an  end  door, 
and  the  cart  shed  open  outwards.  And  the  objections 
I  have  now  made,  such  as  placing  the  barn  and 
granary  and  rick-yard  on  opposite  sides,  &c.,  trivial 
as  they  may  appear  to  some  persons,  are  great  ob- 
jections in  practice,  and  confirm  the  observation  I 
have  often  made,  that  no  person  can  recommend 
with  proficiency  in  any  art,  unless  he  has  studied 
and  practised  that  art  himself  ;  and  on  the  subject 
of  farm  buildings,  I  will  only  add,  that  the  first  and 
most  essential  requisite,  is  a  thoiough  and  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  uses  to  which  the  buildings  are  to 
be  individually  applied,  and  then  how  to  connect 
them  so  aa  to  afford  the  greatest  possible  convenience 
with  the  least  possible  labour. 

On  the   subject  of  leases,  as    many  others,  two 
diametrically  opposite  opinions  are  held  :  each  party 
as  usual  holding  up  their  own  view  of  the  matter  as 
the  best,  and  confirmed  by  experience,  very  proba- 
bly in   cases  where  a  difference  of   circumstances 
operated  in  a   degree  favourable  to  their  particular 
view  of  the  subject.     The  advocates  of  no  leases 
always  advance  the  circumstance  of  the  son  succeed- 
ing the  father  for  generations  in  farms  on  the  pro- 
perty of  some  few  of  our  landowners  of  the  highest 
rank  whose  pledged  \vord  it  would  be  a  gross  affront 
to   doubt ;  and  that  the   cultivation    in   such  cases 
difters  nothing  from  that  of  farms  held  under  a  lease. 
They  make  a  long  story  too  about  the  interchange  of 
good    offices,  friendly  intercourse,  and   other  social 
terms,  promoted  by  a  yearly  tenancy.     This  is  all 
very  true,  but  they  wholly  forgot  to  tell  the  opposite 
side  of  the  matter,  wherein  a  ratio  of  ten  to  one,  we 
have  known  some  trivial  offence,  such  as  killing  a  hare 
or  a  rabbit,  or  some  lying  report  carried  to  the  pro- 
prietor's ears  by  a  gamekeeper  or  his  deputy,  to  have 
ousted  many  aii  excellent  farmer,  and  robbed  him  of 
his  capital  if  he  had  made  any  outlay  in  improvements. 
The  advocates  of  leases  maintain  that  more  rent  is 
gained  by  granting  leases;  that  tliey  are  withheld 
for  party  purposes,  that  the  owner  may  have  it  in 
his   power  to  control  his  tenantry  in  such  matters. 
An  impartial  examination  of  the  arguments  pro  and 
con,  will,   I  think  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  it  is 
contrary  to  human  nature  to  expect  that  any  man 
will  expend  his  capital  without  some  security  of  re- 
turn.    No  person  lends  his  money  on  interest  with- 
out security,  and  no  one  will  convert  his  cash  into 
perishable  stock,  and  use  it  on  another  person's  pro- 
perty without  some  piospect  of  himself  or  his  pos- 
terity securing  the  return.     It  is  generally  acknow- 
ledged the  granting  of  leases  has  been  a  great  means 
of  advancing  the  improvement  of  agriculture  ;  though 
it  may  be   expedient  to  withhold  them  in  particular 
circumstances,  in  badly  cultivated  districts   and  in 
mismanaged  Ireland,  where  both  capital   and  skill 
are  wanting,  and  are  to  be  supplied.  But  where  skill 
and  capital  exist  there  seems  no  reason  for  with- 
holding a  lease,  for  if  a  proprietor's  pledged  word  be 
as  o-ood  as  a  lease,  it  can   only  save  the  trouble  of 
writing  the  conditions,  and  this  seems  so  trivial  as 
in  most  cases  to   generate  the  suspicion  that  it  is 
withheld  for  other  reasons.     Hume  tells  us  that  the 
granting  the   cultivator  of  the  soil  some  interest  in 
his  labours,  was  the  first  great  breach  in  the  system 
of  feudal  tyranny  which  so  long  enslaved  the  inhabit- 
ants of  this  kingdom,   and  of  which  we  yet  see  the 
remains  in  commons,  church,  and  college  lands.  The 
terms  of  endurance  of  a  lease  has  been  much  dis- 
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puted,  but  now  from  twelve  to  twenty  years  are 
reckoned  a  just  medium.  The  nature  of  the  soil  and 
also  its  condition  must  have  effect  in  regulating  the 
endurance,  but  in  general  a  long  lease  is  the  surest 
stimulus  to  spirited  farming,  and  a  short  lease  in- 
duces the  farmer  to  be  parsimonious  in  his  outlay, 
and  to  scourge  liis  fiirm  to  secure  for  himself  the 
return  in  a  shorter  time,  and  before  his  improvements 
had  time  to  be  developed.  Very  considerable  difficulty 
Las  been  experienced  in  the  drawing  of  leases.  On 
many  estates,  especially  in  the  midland  counties, 
farms  are  held  from  year  to  year  at  six  months  warn- 
ing; ;  writing  is  seldom  reckoned  necessary  ;  and  if 
the  farmer  does  not  commit  high  treason  by  plough- 
ing "  old  turf"  he  may  crop  the  arable  land  at  plea- 
sure; and  this  is  often  done  until  seed  and  labour 
are  barely  obtahied,  and  then  the  proprietor  farms 
it  for  a  few  years  to  put  it  into  condition  to  let,  ex- 
pends some  money,  which  the  next  tenant,  by  a  sim.i- 
lar  process,  generally  pockets.  We  often  hear  of 
money  being  lost  by  speculation,  bere  is  money  lost 
by  ignorance.  A  quantity  of  land  being  let  for  a 
certain  yearly  rent,  a  simple  view  of  the  matter 
would  say,  that  upon  the  rent  being-  duly  paid,  the 
farmer  may  use  what  means  he  may  think  most  tit  to 
produce  tlie  fulfillment  of  his  contract.  But  expe- 
rience has  sho«n  that  hy  improper  management  a 
farm  may  be  severely  damaged,  and  the  value  of  the 
property  deteriorated  :  and  hence  arose  tbe  necessity 
of  some  stipulations  and  restrictions  to  prevent  the 
improper  use  of  property  let  on  lease  to  another  per- 
son. The  total  want  of  any  stipulation  in  cultiva- 
tion is  equally  bad,  vritli  the  cumbrous  and  objection- 
able clauses  still  much  in  use,  which  often  fetter  and 
encumber  the  farmer,  render  the  whole  deed  per- 
plexed and  contradictory,  and  the  fruitful  source  of 
litigation.  One  form  of  a  lease  is  copied  into  another 
and  for  different  soils,  the  custom  of  tbe  country  is 
often  uppermost,  as  an  easy  mode  of  settling  a 
point,  and  a  great  error  lies  in  vain  attempts  to  pro- 
Tide  against  every  possible  contingency  which  it  is 
impossible  to  do,  both  from  the  nature  of  the  transac- 
tion and  from  the  unforeseen  events  to  which  it  may 
give  rise.  Instead  of  the  terms  of  the  contract  being 
few  and  simple,  easily  understood  and  complied 
with,  we  find  a  long  writing  of  many  pages,  half 
filled  with  the  jargon  of  lawyers,  about  messuages 
and  tenements,  farms  and  appurtenances,  more  fitted 
for  the  days  of  feudalism  than  a  simple  contract  of 
lease.  Any  honest  man  may  receive  rents,  and  any 
clerk  can  keep  a  cash  book,  but  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  practice  and  details  of  agriculture  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  enable  any  person  to  pre- 
scribe the  conditions  of  cultivation,  and  it  is  in  vain 
for  any  one  ignorant  of  such  things  to  fancy  he  can 
draw  a  lease  with  proper  and  wholesome  restrictions. 
But  it  is  hard  to  say  when  the  owners  and  cultiva- 
tors of  the  soil  may  be  roused  from  their  apathy,  the 
education  and  means  of  observation  enjoyed  by  the 
farmer  furnish  a  weaker  excuse  for  them  than  for 
an  ignorant  tenantry,  and  though  they  cannot,  in 
every  case,  compel  good  husbandrj',  they  may  at 
least  prevent  much  that  is  bad.  A  lease  should 
rather  prescribe  what  the  farmer  is  not  to  do  than 
■what  he  is  to  perform,  and  to  adopt  the  best  rotation 
known  and  suited  for  the  soil,  with  room  for  enter- 
prise and  experiment,  and  with  such  deviations  as 
may  be  necessary  from  unforeseen  circumstances,  in 
conjunction  with  the  agent  on  the  estate  (British 
Husbandry  vol  i.  page  67),  where  one  is  found  capa- 
ble of  advice  and  consultation  on  such  matters.  The 
rent  to  be  paid  being  fixed  upon,  the  date  of  entry, 


the  term  of  endurance,  the  times  of  payment,  the 
reservation  of  minerals,  and  preservation  of  game, 
&:c.,  may  soon  be  expressed.  The  houses  are  put 
into  tenantable  repair  and  are  to  be  kept  so,  the 
gates  and  fences  in  the  same  manner,  and  all  ditches 
in  running  order.  I  had  almost  forgot  the  sum  and 
substance  of  the  whole  matter, in  not  covenanting  for  the 
preservation  of  old  turf,  (British  Husbandry  vol.  i. 
page 67),  as  for  an  equal  quantity  to  be  laid  down  in  lieu 
of  it,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  agent  on  tbe  es- 
tate. Having  formerly  discussed  this  point,  I  make  no 
further  mention  here.  The  great  difficulty  lies  in 
fixing  tbe  mode  of  cultivation,  so  as  to  preserve  the 
condition  of  the  farm  during  the  last  years  of  the 
lease,  when  any  danger  of  overcropping  may  be  ap- 
prehended. It  appears  absurd  at  first  view,  to  pre- 
scribe a  rotation  to  a  person  who  depends  on  the 
produce  of  that  rotation,  instead  of  leaving  it  to  his 
own  judgment.  This  objection  is  obviated  bj^  adopt- 
ing the  best  rotations  known,  and  thought  best  suited 
to  the  soil  ;  always  allowing  for  unforeseen  events 
that  cannot  be  provided  against.  The  adoption  of,  and 
adherence  to  a  rotation  of  crops,  effectually  guards 
against  overcropping  ;  and  in  addition  to  this  benefit 
resulting  from  it,  it  must  be  held  along  with  suffici- 
ent capital,  to  be  the  basis  of  all  good  and  profitable 
farming.  For  the  lighter  soils  of  the  better  class,  the 
Norfolk  or  four  years'  course,  is  reckoned  best ;  for 
inferior  light  soils,  the  five  years'  course;  and  for 
very  light  loams,  and  sands,  the  six  years'  course,  or 
one-half  in  tillage,  and  the  other  in  grass  ;  and  for 
clays  and  clayey  loams,  the  six  years'  course,  with 
beans  in  the  fifth  year,  dunged  and  drilled,  without 
which  the  course  is  a  severe  one.  From  these  and 
similar  rotations,  a  system  of  cropping  may  be 
adopted,  allowing  the  farmer  to  follow  a  less  severe 
course,  but  strictly  prohibiting  a  succession  of  grain 
crops,  and  above  all,  and  in  my  opinion,  far  beyond 
the  preservation  of  old  turf;  the  neglect  of  the  regu- 
lar intervention  of  green  crops,  manured  and  well 
fallowed.  A  farm  managed  in  this  manner  will  pass 
from  one  farmer  to  another,  without  prejudice  to  any 
party ;  the  rotation  goes  on  as  if  no  intention  of 
leaving  existed.  Diflerent  terms  of  entry  prevail  in 
different  districts,  but  it  is  now  generally  acknow- 
ledged that  the  May  entry  is  preferable  for  both 
parties  ;  the  incoming  tenant  having  to  pay  for  grass 
seeds,  the  manure  on  the  farm  being  transferred  to 
him  without  any  charge,  as  an  article  belonging  to 
the  farm.  The  Michaelmas  entry  in  the  Southern 
counties  is  a  most  expensive  process,  and  in  many 
instances  attended  with  great  inconvenience;  with 
valuations,  for  dressings  and  half  dressings,  tillages, 
hedge-rows,  pollards  and  leys,  amounting  in  many 
cases,  to  SI.  an  acre  on  land  averaging  los.  of 
rent.  This  custom  deprives  the  farmer  of  capital, 
and  he  often  pays  for  articles  not  of  half  value  to 
him.  But  that  term  of  entry  being  now  followed  any 
alteration  would  be  attended  with  considerable  ex- 
pense to  the  proprietor,  but  it  might  be  done  piece- 
meal, and  another  entry  be  gradually  introduced. 
But  such  an  alteration  cannot  be  expected,  agricul- 
turists being  so  strictly  conservative  as  to  utterly  re- 
ject any  deviations  from  established  practice,  in  the 
belief  that  no  other  practice  will  answer  the  purpose, 
and  consequently  that  the  art  has  reached  its  acme. 
But  as  all  knowledge  is  progressive,  we  may  yet  ex- 
pect some  progression  in  agriculture ;  and  being  the 
most  necessary  of  all  arts,  and  essential  for  the  sub- 
sistence of  the  human  race,  it  must  always  occupy  a 
very  considerable  portion  of  the  attention  of  man- 
kind. J.  P. 
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ON    THE     MERITS      OF    THE    NEW 
VARIETIES  OF  WHEAT. 

Whitmore  House,  Ripley,  Surrey,  Jan. 23, 
Sir, — Having  seen,  in  your  paper  of  the  15th  inst., 
a  letter  from  Mr.  John  Rivers,  on  "  the  new  varieties 
of  wheat,"  I  beg  to  trouble  you  with  a  few  observa- 
tions thereon.  In  the  first  place,  I  consider  his  re- 
marks on  Egyptian  wheat  quite  useless,  (except  as 
matter  of  curiosit}^)  for  who,  that  grows  wheat  to 
m.al{e  Jine  flour  and  command  a  good  price,  would 
for  a  moment  think  of  planting  Egyptian  wheat  or 
rivets  ?  With  regard  to  his  observations  about  the 
hicmbug,  alias  puff,  &c.,  made  use  of  and  the  cu- 
pidity of  certain  ivheat  growers,  I  doubt  not  there  may 
be  both  the  one  and  the  other,  but  I  hardly  think 
Mr.  R.  himself  can  be  quite  free  from  the  imputation, 
when,  in  order  to  recommend  a  new  variety  of 
veheat,  of  which,  he  tells  us,  he  has,  this  year,  thirty 
acres,  he  would  fain  persuade  us  that  wheat  which 
grows  short  straw  and  is  only  adapted  to  rich  soils, 
is  more  to  be  desired  than  wheat  which  will  produce 
a  long  strong  straw,  a  large  ear  and  fine  white  grain 
even  upon  the  poorer  soils,  such  as  clay,  sand,  and 
chalk ;  of  which  kind  of  land  there  is  so  great  a 
proportion  in  all  the  southern  parts  of  the  kingdom  !! 
Mr.  R.  proceeds  to  condemn  (1  presume  without 
trial  for  he  makes  use  of  the  word  apparently^  the 
Whitington  new  white  wheat,  (which  possesses 
all  the  last  named  valuable  properties)  as  being  long, 
coarse,  &c.  Now,  Sir,  1  cannot  allow  so  erroneous 
a  statement  to  pass  uncontradicted,  as  the  original 
introducer  of  the  Whitington  white  wheat,  1  deny 
that  it  is  either  too  long  or  coarse,  and,  in  support  of 
my  assertion,  I  hereby  offer  forthwith  to  produce 
specimens  of  my  wheat  the  growth  of  1837  in  the 
straw,  in  the  ear,  and  a  sample  of  the  thrashed  and 
winnowed  unpicked  grain,  against  any  similar 
specimens  of  the  wheat  of  Mr.  Rivers,  as  mentioned 
in  his  letter,  let  the  comparison  be  in  the  straw,  the 
length  of  ear,  the  beauty  of  the  thrashed  sample,  and 
the  thinness  of  the  skin,  and  fine  mealing  property 
of  the  grain,  and  all  these  things  having  been  well 
considered,  let  the  judges  then  decide  which  kind  of 
wheat  is  likely  to  be  most  useful,  generally,  to  the 
agricultural  community  throughout  the  kingdom. 
1  believe,  I  am  not  incorrect  in  saying  that,  of  the 
arable  land  in  England,  the  rich  soils  bear  but  a 
small  proportion,  in  number  of  acres,  to  the  poorer 
ones,  consequently  the  hardy  kind  of  wheat,  which, 
on  poor  land  under  moderate  cultivation,  will  pro- 
duce a  fair  length  of  strong  straw  with  a  good  ear 
and  grain  of  good  quality  therein,  nmst  be  more  de- 
sirable, for  general  cultivation,  then  the  delicate 
kinds,  such  as  the  Russell  white  and  others,  which 
require  rich  soils  to  force  a  crop,  and  on  poor  ones 
are  of  no  use  to  the  cultivator !  I  am  old  fashioned 
enough  to  wish  for  a  heavy  crop  of  straw,  and  gene- 
rally find  corn  when  I  get  such  a  one,  and  the  more 
straw  tbemore  manure  for  the  ensuing  year  !  There- 
fore let  those  grow  short  straw'd  wheat  who  like  it, 
I  shall  not  envy  them  their  choice  !  I  cannot  agree 
with  Mr.  Rivers,  as  to  the  cause  of  smut  balls  in 
wheat,  nor  do  I,  like  him,  pretend  to  know  the  cause 
of  an  evil,  which  I  have  never  yet  heard  satisfac- 
torily accounted  for  !  Mr.  R,  says,  smut  balls  "  are 
unquestionably  induced  by  our  moist  and  variable 
climate."  If  his  theory  be  correct,  how  happens  it 
that,in  the  same  field  the  corn  growing  close  together, 
side  by  side,  where  the  atmosphere  must  be  the  same, 
but  where  the  seed  corn  for  one  half  the  field  has, 
before  planting,  undergone  a  preparation  different 
from  tbo  othar  half,  how  happens  it,  I  repeat,  that 


one  half  of  said  field  shall  be  very  smutty,  while  the 
other  half  is  perfectly  free  from  that  annoyance  "i 
This  is  a  case  which  I  have  very  many  times  witness- 
ed, and  my  decided  opinion  is  that  the  state  of  the  at- 
mosphere is  not  the  cause  of  smut  balls  !  I  have  been 
a  farmer  for  thirty-eight  years,  and  am  not  aware 
that  I  have  ever  lost  a  shilling  by  smut  balls,  surely 
if  the  mischief  depended  on  the  atmosphere,  I  should 
have  experienced  it  as  well  as  others ! 

I  remain.  Sir,  your  obedt.  servant, 

P.  WHITINGTON. 


DECOMPOSITION      OR      PUTREFAC- 
TION OF    VEGETABLES. 

All  vegetables,  when  the  principle  of  life  has  de- 
parted from  them,  begin  spontaneously  to  be  decom- 
posed (to  putrefy).  The  elements  which  enter  into 
the  composition  of  plants,  when  left  entirely  to  the 
disposal  of  their  chemical  affinities,  have  a  tendency 
to  separate  from  each  other,  and  form  new  compounds 
very  different  from  those  which  compose  the  living 
plant.  This  is  termed  the  "  spontaneous  decomposi- 
tion" of  vegetables.  The  substances  formed  by  the 
new  arrangement  of  the  elements  of  the  vegetable  are 
aerial  and  colourless ; — hence  the  entire  disap- 
pearance of  the  vegetable,  as  if  it  bad  been  totally 
annihilated  when  life  ceased  to  preserve  its  particles 
together  in  the  vegetable  form. 

The  compounds  formed,  when  the  vegetable  dies 
and  putrefaction  goes  on,  are,  carbonic  acid,  water 
carbonic  oxide,  and  carburetted  hydrogen.  The 
two  former  are  the  chief  resultsof  the  decomposition  ; 
the  two  latter  formed  more  sparingly,  and  principally 
when  there  is  not  a  free  supply  of  oxygen  to  the  sub- 
stance undergoing  decomposition.  The  carbon  and 
hydrogen  of  the  plant  have  a  constant  tendency  to 
unite  with  oxygen,  and  form  carbonic  acid  and  water. 
Now  there  is  never  present  in  the  vegetable  a  suffici- 
ent supply  of  oxygen  to  convert  all  the  carbon  into 
carbonic  acid,  and  all  the  hydrogen  into  water  ; 
hence,  if  there  be  not  a  sufficient  supply  of  oxygen 
to  produce  these  compounds  presented  from  external 
sources,  as  from  the  air,  the  two  other  matters  are 
formed,  one  of  which  (carbonic  oxidej  requires  a 
less  quantity  of  carbon  than  the  carbonic  acid,  while 
the  other  (carburetted  hydrogen)  requires  no  oxy- 
gen, consisting  of  carbon  and  hydrogen. 

In  vegetables  which  decay  under  water,  carburet- 
ted hydrogen  is  abundantly  formed  ;  hence  arises  the 
gas  which  is  found  so  plentifully  in  summer  in  stag- 
nant waters  containing  quantities  of  putrefying  ve- 
getables. 

The  spontaneous  decomposition  of  vegetables  goes 
on  most  rapidly  when  they  are  exposed  to  the  air, 
kept  moist,  and  preserved  at  a  degree  of  warmth 
higher  than  the  usual  temperature  of  the  atmosphere. 
Putrefaction  is  retarded  or  almost  prevented 
if  the  vegetable  dried,  so  that  its  own  moisture  is  ex- 
pelled, carefully  excluded  from  air  and  moisture,  and 
kept  cold.  The  influence  of  heat  in  promoting  the 
decay  of  vegetables  depends  upon  the  repulsive 
power  it  possesses,  by  which  it  disposes  the  various 
elements  to  assume  the  gaseous  form.  Animals  and 
vegetables  are  frequently  found  in  snow  or  ice,  in  a 
high  state  of  preservation. 

Such  are  the  changes  which  go  on  in  the  dead 
plant.  That  mysterious  agent.  Life,  is  able  by  its 
peculiar  power,  to  controul  and  overcome  the  chemi- 
cal attractions  which  tend  to  produce  these  changes, 
and  retains  these  elements  in  that  state  of  combina- 
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tion  best  adapted  for  the  performance  of  their  proper 
functions :  at  the  moment  liowever,  in  which  life 
ceases  to  superintend  the  exercise  of  these  functions, 
tbey  cease  and  the  chemical  attractions,  no  longer 
restrained  bv  the  vital  principle,  obtain  full  sway. 
The  carbon,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen,  formerly  exist- 
ino-  in  the  state  of  wood,  bark,  leaves,  fruit,  or  seeds, 
obey  the  laws  of  chemistry,  return  to  the  state  of  car- 
bonic acid,  wateror  inflammable  gas  mix  with  the  earth 
and  atmosphere,  afford  nutriment  to  new  plants,  again 
form  leaves,  flowers,  and  all  the  beautiful  and  diver- 
sified organs  of  the  vegetable  creation — again  wither 
and  decay,  and  return  to  the  soil  to  suppl\'new 
generations,  and  continue  the  same  series  of  un- 
ceasing revolutions. — Chemistry  of  Natm-e. 


TEMPLEMOYLE    AGRICULTURAL 
SCHOOL. 

("to  the  editohs  of  the  irish  farmer's  and  garden- 
er's   MAGAZINE. 

Gentlemen. — You  will  render  a  service  to  Ire- 
land, and  advance  the  interests  of  that  branch  of  her 
industry  (agriculture)  whence  she  derives  her  prin- 
cipal resources,  by  giving  a  place  in  your  widely 
circulated  pages  to  the  following  account  of  an  es- 
tablishment now  in  operation  for  ten  years,  the  ex- 
tension of  which,  and  the  formation  of  similar  schools 
elsewhere,  are  the  sole  rewards  aimed  at  by  the 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  were  the  founders  of 
it,  of  whom  many  are  still  zealous,  as  the  committee 
of  management,  in  promoting  its  success. 

I  have  the  honour  to  remain.  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  humble  servant. 

One  of  the  Committee. 


The  Agricultural  Seminary  of  Templemoyle  ori- 
ginated at  a  very  numerous  meeting  of  the  North- 
west of  Ireland  Farming  Society  at  Londonderry, 
and  it  was  at  first  intended  that  it  should  consist  of 
two  establishments,  taking  Mons.  Fellcnberg's 
Institution  at  Hoffwyll  in  Switzerland  in  some  degree 
as  the  model :  the  first  to  be  a  school  affording  in- 
struction in  every  science  and  accomplishment  aimed 
at  by  the  children  of  the  higher  orders  ;  the  second 
for  the  education  of  the  sons  of  respectable  farmers 
and  tradesmen,  in  the  hope  of  disseminating  the 
advantages  of  an  improved  system  of  farming  with 
greater  certainty,  by  combining  the  practice  and  theory 
of  it  in  the  instruction  of  those  who  were  afterwards 
to  make  agriculture  their  pursuit.  It  was  hoped 
that  the  extended  scale  of  the  institution  would  have 
allowed  of  a  greater  variety  of  masters  and  lecturers, 
and  that  the  profit  derived  from  the  superior  school 
would  have  contributed  towards  the  maintenance  of 
the  secondary  one  ;  but  a  short  experience  convinced 
the  subscribers  that  such  a  scheme  was  impractica- 
ble without  much  larger  and  more  certain  funds  than 
they  could  rely  on  ;  they  then  gave  their  undivided 
attention  to  the  agricultural  seminary,  which  through 
their  increasing  exertion  has  attained  such  eminence 
as  may  justly  entitle  them  to  look  forward  with  con- 
fidence to  its  increasing  usefulness,  and  to  its  be- 
coming a  model  for  establishments  of  a  similar 
nature  in  other  parts  of  Ireland. 

The  school  and  farm  of  Templemoyle  are  situated 
about  six  miles  from  Londonderry  ;  about  a  mile 
distant  from  the  mail-coach  road  leading  from  Lon- 
doQclerry  to  Newtovvlimavady.  The  house,  placed 
on  an  eminence,  commands  an  extensive  and  beauti- 


ful view  over  a  rich  and  highly  cultivated  country, 
terminated  by  Lough  Foyle.  The  base  of  the  hill  is 
occupied  by  a  kitchen  and  ornamental  garden,  cul- 
tivated by  the  youths  of  the  establishment,  under  an 
experienced  gardener.  The  ground  between  the 
garden  and  house  is  laid  out  in  beds  in  which  all 
the  different  grasses,  clovers,  &c.,  are  cultivated 
with  the  greatest  care.  The  house  is  in  the  form  of 
an  ||=^||,  with  range  of  fai-ming  ofiices  behind,  con- 
taining spacious,  lofty^,  and  well  ventilated  school- 
rooms ;  refectory,  dormitories  ;  apartments  for  the 
masters,  matron,  servants,  &c. 

Each  pupil  occupies  a  separate  bed  ;  tlie  house 
can  accommodate  seventy-six,  and  the  number  of 
pupils  amount  to  sixty.  They  receive  an  excellent 
education  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  ;  book- 
keeping, mathematics,  land-surveying,  and  geogra- 
phy. This  department  is  managed  by  an  excellent 
head  master  and  assistant  master,  both  resident  in 
the  house.  The  pupils  are  so  classed  that  one-half 
are  receiving  their  education  in  the  house,  while  the 
remainder  are  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  a  farm 
of  130  Cunningham  or  165  statute  acres,  in  the 
management  of  which  they  are  directed  by  the  head 
farmer,  an  experienced  and  clever  man,  a  native  of 
Scotland,  who  has  a  skilful  ploughman  under  him. 
The  pupils  who  are  employed  one  part  of  the  day  on 
the  farm,  are  replaced  by  those  in  the  school,  so  that 
the  education  always  advances  in  and  out  of  doors 
pari  passu. 

The  pupils  are  thus  instructed  in  all  the  practical 
parts  of  farming,  and  are  also  lectured  several  times 
a  week  on  the  theory  of  agriculture.  They  are  made 
acquainted  with  all  the  properties  of  different  soils 
the  manures  most  applicable,  and  the  crops  best 
adapted  to  each  ;  points  in  which  most  of  our  prac- 
tical farmers  display  great  ignorance.  They  are  also 
made  acquainted  with  all  the  numerous  varieties  of 
cattle,  and  their  qualities,  such  as  early  maturity  in 
some  breeds,  hardihood  in  others,  and  have  strongly 
impressed  on  them  that  one  of  the  most  essential 
points  in  farming,  is  to  select  the  cattle  and  the  crops 
best  adapted  to  the  situation,  soil,  &c. 

The  stables,  harness-rooms,  cow-houses,  winter- 
feeding  houses,  piggeries,  barn,  tool-houses,  are 
arranged  in  the  best  manner,  and  the  pupils  are  re- 
quired to  keep  them  and  their  contents  in  the  highest 
order.  A  respectable  and  intelligent  matron  has 
the  superintendence  of  the  dairy,  cooking,  and  clean- 
ing the  house,  and  the  charge  of  the  domestic  ser- 
vants. 

The  formation  of  this  establishment  has  caused  its 
founders  an  expenditure  of  above  four  thousand 
pounds  ;  of  which  about  three  thousand  were  raised 
at  its  commencement  by  shares  of  25Z.  each,  taken 
bv  the  noblemen,  gentlemen,  and  members  of  the 
North-west  Society.  The  Grocers'  Company,  on 
whose  estate  it  is  situated,  have  been  most  liberal  in 
their  assistance,  and  have  earned  a  just  reward  in  the 
improvement  of  their  property,  by  the  valuable 
example  the  farm  of  Templemoyle  presents  to  their 
tenantry ;  and  it  is  gratifying  to  state,  that  the  ex- 
ample is  not  confined  to  so  limited  a  circle,  but  is 
followed  to  a  very  great  extent  by  the  farmers  to  a 
considerable  distance. 

In  sending  a  pu])il  to  Templemoyle  it  is  necessary 
to  have  a  nomination  from  one  of  the  shareholders, 
or  from  a  subscriber  of  2/.  annually.  The  annual 
payment  for  pupils  is  lOi.  a  year ;  and  for  this  trifling 
sum  they  are  found  in  board,  lodging,  and  washing, 
and  are  educated  so  as  to  fit  them  for  land -stewards, 
directing  agents,  practical  farmers,  or  surveyors, 
schoolmasters,  or  clerks. 

From  fifteen  to  seventeen  is  the  age  best  suited  for 
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entrance  at  Templemoyle,  as  tluee  years  are  quite 
sufficient  to  qualify  a  student  possessed  of  ordinary 
talents  and  a  knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of  reading 
and  writing-,  to  occupy  any  of  tlie  above  situations. 
If  this  very  short  and  imperfect  sketch  of  what  must 
and  will  become  a  more  generally  useful  institution, 
as  it  is  more  known  and  appreciated,  should  lead  the 
reader  to  wish  any  fuller  information,  he  may  easily 
be  gratified  by  visiting  the  agricultural  seminary,  or 
by  applying  to  the  zealous  secretary  to  the  Committee, 
Pitt  Shipton,  Esq.,  Londonderry,  under  cover  to 
Sir  R.  A,  Ferguson,  Bart.,  M.P.,  who  will  furnish 
printed  reports  containing  the  history  of  the  rise  and 
progress,  the  names  of  the  shareholders,  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  society,  hours  of  school  and 
labour,  dietary,  and  a  variety  of  minutise,  which, 
though  extremely  valuable  and  necessary  to  be 
known,  yet  from  their  length  might  prevent  the  in- 
sertion of  this  outline  of  the  Templemoyle  Seminary 
in  those  works  which,  from  their  circulation,  may 
both  increase  the  utility  of  the  publication,  and  the 
knowledge  of  an  institution  of  which  the  advantages 
have  been  felt  and  appreciated  in  the  north  of  Ire- 
land. 

N.B. — Upwards  of  two  hundred  young  men, 
natives  of  sixteen  different  counties  in  Ireland  have 
passed  through  or  remain  in  the  school.  Of  these 
between  forty  and  fifty  have  been  placed  in  different 
situations,  such  as  land-stewards,  agents,  school- 
masters, and  clerks,  or  employed  on  the  ordnance 
survey.  Nearly  one  hundred  are  now  conducting 
their  own  or  their  fathers'  farms  in  a  manner-  very 
superior  to  that  of  olden  time  ;  and  the  accounts  of 
those  who  have  been  placed  from  the  seminary  are 
such  as  to  gratify  the  gentlemen  who  have  its  in- 
terest at  heart,  and  to  convince  them  that  the  good 
seed  sown  is  producing  an  ample  and  valuable  har- 
vest. 

Templemoyle,  Oct.  14,  1837. 

[It  gives  us  unqualified  pleasure  to  lay  before  our 
readers  the  above  gratifying  account  of  an  institu- 
tion so  eminently  calculated  to  confer  lasting  bene- 
fits upon  the  country.  We  have  been  long  strenuous 
advocates  for  the  establishment  of  agricultural  schools 
in  all  parts  of  Ireland,  feeling  assured  that  they 
would  ultimately  be  the  means  of  breaking  down  those 
absurd  prejudices  which  have  been  hitherto  the  most 
insurmountable  obstacles  with  which  agricultural 
improvement  had  to  contend.] — Editors. 


THE  GLOBE  MANGEL  WURZEL. 

Sin, — I  have  read  with  so  much  pleasure  your  friend's 
letter,  signed  W.  Matthews,  that  I  cannot  refrain  from 
taking-  up  my  pen  to  saythat  after  having  tried  last  year 
the  globe  mangel  wurzel,  I  feel  satisfied, that  for  some  de- 
scriptions of  land,  it  will  turn  to  a  more  profitable  ac- 
count than  the  long  rooted. 

It  is  in  a  season  like  this  that  mangel  wurzel  is  so 
valuable  ;  it  does  one  good  to  see  the  beautiful  state  in 
which  my  blood  red  now  comes  out  of  the  pit;  none 
frozen,  and  from  the  proper  fermentation  it  has  under- 
gone, it  looks  more  beautiful  than  when  put  into  the 
pit,  about  my  usual  time,  the  20th  October.  I  cannot 
now  write  the  particulars  how  the  crop  may  be  safely 
kept  in  a  severe  winter  like  the  present;  therefore, 
Abernethy  like,  recommend  for  information  on  that 
subject  a  reference  to  page  15  in  my  book  on  "  Practical 
Farming  and  Gnaing."  C.  HILL  YARD. 

Tho^plandst  near  Northampton,  Feb,  7. 


TO   THE  EDITOR   OF   THE  MARK 
LANE    EXPRESS. 

Sir, — Having  in  my  first  letter  to  you  urged,  as 
forcibly  as  in  my  power,  the  English  landlords  to 
introduce  upon  their  estates  the  system  of  cultivation 
recommended  by  Mr.  Blacker,  in  his  Agricultural 
Essays,  whioh  have  met  with  such  commendation 
from  you  I  have  been  rather  surprised  to  read  in 
the  letter  of  a  Buckinghamshire  farmer,  published 
in  a  London  paper  of  tho  22nd  inst.,  that  the 
alternate  course  of  husbandry,  that  is  a  corn  crop  and 
a  green  crop,  each  succeeding  the  otlier  is  an  impos- 
sibility, because  that  is  what  Mr.  Blacker  particu- 
larly recommends,  and  positively  interdicts  two  corn 
crops  in  succession.  I  think  it  was  to  the  agricul- 
tural evidence  from  Buckinghamshire  that  I  allud>3d 
in  my  former  letter,  as  shewing  no  food  for  cattle ; 
and,  if  I  recollect  right  the  rotation  described  as  in 
practice  there,  was  a  crop  of  wheat,  a  crop  of  beans, 
and  a  fallow,  and  then  the  same  over  and  over,  again 
and  again  ;  it  is  no  great  wonder  that  a  person  ac- 
customed to  such  farming  should  think  the  alternate 
course  recommended  by  your  Hampshire  correspoa- 
dent,  and  by  Mr.  Blacker,  to  be  a  thing  impossible, 
but  I  trust  you  will  call  upon  some  of  the  intelligent 
farmers  in  Suffolk,  or  on  the  Earl  of  Leicester's 
estate  in  Norfolk,  to  say  whether  there  is  any  im- 
passibility in  the  matter.  I  have  been  told  at  least 
that  in  many  parts  of  those  counties  the  farmer  is 
bound  by  his  lease  to  the  four  course  rotation,  and 
that  if  he  did  not  interpose  a  green  crop  between  his 
corn  crops  he  would  be  turned  out  of  his  farm. 

It  was  for  the  very  purpose  of  introducing  this 
great  improvement  so  much  wanted  in  Buckingham- 
shire, and  in  so  many  other  counties  in  England  and 
Wales,  that  I  recommended  the  distribution  of  Mr. 
Blacker's  pamphlet  by  the  English  landlords  among 
their  tenants,  because  it  is  written  in  a  plain  argu- 
raentative  style  which  must  carry  conviction  to  the 
mind  of  any  reasonable  farmer,  be  his  farm  large  or 
small. 

In  very  large  farms  indeed  the  five  course  rotation 
may  often  be  preferred,  as  I  believe  it  is  in  Berwick- 
shire, but  the  four  course  gives  more  manure  and 
more  crop,  and  the  large  farmer  if  he  finds  it  incon- 
venient to  soil  the  requisite  number  of  cattle  in 
summer  may  make  up  the  deficiency  by  stall-feeding 
in  winter. 

I  intended  in  this  letter  to  have  followed  up  the 
remarks  made  in  my  last  upon  the  relative  importance 
of  the  commercial,  manufacturing  and  agricultural 
classes  as  stated  in  "  the  claims  of  the  landed  inte- 
rests," but  it  seems  to  me  so  important  to  press 
upon  the  English  Farmer  the  immense  advantage  of 
a  proper  rotation  of  crops  that  I  think  it  better  to 
give  this  subject  precedence  of  every  other,  and  I 
should  hope  you  would  call  upon  your  correspon- 
dents in  every  well  farmed  district  to  come  forward 
and  by  their  united  testimony  convince  the  Buck- 
inghamshire farmer,  and  all  others  of  his  way  of 
thinking,  of  their  error,  and  more  particularly  to 
prove  to  landlords  how  blind  they  are  to  their  own 
interests  and  to  the  interests  of  their  tenants  to  allow 
such  errors  to  remain  un-eradicated. 

I  remain,  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant, 

MERCATOR. 


Bucks,  Jan.  17. 

Sm, — I  am  in  the  weekly  receipt  of  your  paper,  and 

ead  its  contents  with  much  interest,  more  particularly 

those  which  relate  to  agriculture,  in  which  I  am  pretty 

largely  concerned;      But  J  must  confess  there  is  tea 
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much  reliance  in  your  views  upon  expedients,  as  the 
resource  now  to  be  looked  for  by  the  agricultural  interest 
to  agree  with  my  own  views  of  the  matter.  The  evil  is 
certainly  much  deeper  seated,  and  the  low  prices  which 
the  pecuniary  state  of  the  country  demands,  from  the 
produces  of  bread  corn  and  barley,  coupled  with  the 
untaxed  Irish  competition  in  oats,  which  is  one-third 
of  the  staple  produce,  is  unquestionably  the  true  cause 
of  the  English  farmer's  difficulties.  It  is  well  known 
that  a  surplus,  however  small,  will  greatly  reduce  the 
prices,  and  that  surplus  is  now  for  ever  at  our  barn 
doors.  Without  any  actual  deficiency  in  the  supplies 
of  the  country  from  our  own  soil,  there  is  a  perpetual 
fund  of  Irish  and  foreign  corn  from  which,  with  every 
approximation  to  remunerating  prices,  the  markets  are 
immediately  supplied,  and  in  competing  with  this  cheap 
produce,  the  English  farmer  is  obliged  to  lower  his 
dear-bought  corn  to  the  standard  of  those  producers, 
who  could  afford  to  undersell  him  even  upon  much 
ower  terms. 

But  I  wish  to  refer  more  particularly  to  a  letter  which 
appeared  in  your  paper  of  this  week,  having  the  sig- 
nature of  a  Hampshire  agriculturist.  That  your  cor- 
respondent is  an  agriculturist  may  be  true,  but  he  is 
certainly  not  a  farmer.  No  farmer  would  write  such  a 
statement,  although  it  may  have  emanated  from  one  of 
those  rich  cultivators  who  call  themselves  agricultu- 
rists. He  says  that  a  landlord  should  require  from  his 
tenant  to  grow  "  at  least  one  green  crop  for  every  crop 
of  corn,  and  interpose  a  fallow  crop  at  least  every 
fourth  year."  In  100  acres  this  course  would  be  25 
acres  of  fallow  and  50  acres  of  green  crop.  Even  if  his 
intention  be  to  include  the  fallow  in  the  green  crop, the 
statement  involves  a  produce  of  green  and  corn  crop 
alternately  through  the  whole  farm,  acre  for  acre.  I 
should  be  very  glad  if  farming  could  be  so  carried  on 
but  the  farmers  will  tell  you  that  no  such  proportions 
are  possible,  and  I  will  venture  to  affirm  do  nowhere 
prevail  in  practice.  Practical  farming  nowhere  ap- 
proaches to  such  proportions,  and  the  proposition  is  a 
gross  misrepresentation,  only  calculated  to  mislead  the 
public  as  to  the  farmer's  capabilities.  He  sets  the  re- 
quisite disposable  capital  of  a  farmer  at  7^,  and  that  he 
should  expend  25s.  per  acre  annually  in  labour.  The 
least  capital  required  to  carry  on  a  farm  is  lOZ.  per  acre, 
and  25s.  of  labour  per  acre  in  a  year,  is  about  10s.  an 
acre  less  than  it  costs  every  practical  cultivator.  As 
your  paper  is  now  professedly  the  organ  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Society,  and  looked  up  to  by  the  community  as  a 
sort  of  authority  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  soil,  and 
as  the  present  feeling  of  the  town  communities  is 
too  much  against  the  farming  interest,  whilst  it  is 
their  interest  to  find  out  faults,  it  seems  due  to  the  pub- 
lic that  such  statements  should  be  carefully  guarded 
against  as  are  calculated  to  misdirect  the  public  mind, 
and  raise  invidious  misconceptions  upon  the  true  posi- 
tion of  the  farming  interest.  I  will  venture  to  assert, 
that  not  one  crop,  except  the  wheat  crop,  has  this  year 
paid  for  its  production,  by  the  person  who  produced  it. 
I  mean,  of  course,  upon  an  average  of  any  whole  crop, 
either  of  barley  or  oats.  And  though  the  price  of  wheat 
is  now  remunerating,  it  is  not  sufficient  by  a  great  deal 
to  sustain  the  failure  in  the  other  crops.  With  respect 
to  the  green  crops,  these  are  to  bejudged  of  by  the  price 
of  meat,  and  I  believe  those  who  had  prepared  their 
stock  (or  the  London  markets  this  season  upon  turnips 
and  corn,  will  find  that  both  are  clean  gone  out  of  their 
pockets.  Your  Hampshire  correspondent  is  rather 
magniloquent  in  his  condemnation  of  the  slovenly  or 
niggardly  mrmer,  and  urges  all  men  to  employ  the  poor 
at  this  season  in  draining  their  land.  There  is  not  one 
farm  in  a  hundred  Avhere  such  an  operation  is  required, 
and  as  the  improvement  where  practicable  is  pretty  ex- 
pensive, and  accrues  chiefly  to  the  landlord,  is  not  a 
sort  of  farming  culture,  which  most  farmers  would 
either  be  able  or  disposed  to  undertake.  The  truth  is 
the  land  is  overburdened.  Every  charge  of  sustaining 
the  unprofitable  portion  of  society  is  laid  upon  them, 
as  it  was  when  land  formed  the  only  property  of  the 
country.  It  seems  quite  forgotten  that  the  poor,  that 
is  every  unprofitable  class,  and  every   institution  for 


purposes  which  are  designed  to  meet  that  class  of  ex- 
istence which  lives  by  the  labour  of  others,  or  for  a 
common  benefit,  is  the  orphan  of  the  state,  but  the  law 
treats  them  as  the  legitimate  children  of  the  farmers 
alone.  If  the  manufacturer  in  the  prosperous  times  of 
our  commerce,  peopled  whole  cities  with  a  new  genera- 
tion, and  on  the  turn  of  the  commercial  scale  withdrew 
his  capital,  and  invested  it  in  a  Russian  loan  or  the 
Three  per  Cents,  leaving  his  mills  a  waste  for  the  bat 
and  the  owl,  the  population  he  raised  up  are  apportioned 
to  the  neighbouring  parishes,  and  the  farmer  has  to 
provide  for  the  famished  children  of  the  prudent  but,  I 
think,  heartless  spinner  of  cotton.  The  mischief  is  this, 
that  the  legislature  proceeds  upon  the  same  principles 
as  the  legislature  did  in  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
and  instead  of  recognising  the  new  property,  which  is 
money  capital,  as  part  of  the  property  of  the  country,  it 
shuts  its  eyes  when  the  golden  treasures  are  brought 
before  it,  and  will  see  nothing  but  that  soil  which  is 
nothing  except  by  the  labour  of  its  possessor. — I  am, 
Sir,  your  obedient  well-wisher, 

A  Buckinghamshire  Farmer. 


Sir, — I  have  been  surprised,  and,  I  will  add,  gratified, 
by  the  observations  of  a  Buckinghamshire  farmer,  1  say 
gratified,  because  it  gives  me  room  to  hope  that  I  may 
offer  him  and  his  neighbours  some  useful  suggestions. 
He  says  that  my  statement  of  grain  and  corn  crops  alter- 
nately throughout  the  farm  is  "  impossible,''  and  he  will 
"venture  to  affirm  nowhere  exists  in  practice."  "Practical 
farming,"  he  adds,  "  no  where  approaches  to  such  pro- 
portions." 

Well  may  the  people  of  Buckinghamshire  talk  of 
agricultural  distress !  We  should  be  distressed  too  if 
we  farmed  in  their  style,  supposing  the  sentences  just 
quoted  fairly  to  describc,as  I  do  not  doubt  may  be  theiact, 
the  Buckinghamshire  system  of  cropping".  Iflhadthe 
pleasure  of  your  correspondent's  acquaintance,  1  could 
introduce  him  to  farmers  who  have  doubled  their  capital, 
and  more,  within  the  last  fourteen  years,  by  an  ad- 
herence to  that  system  which  he  pronounces  impossible. 
In  fact  it  is  the  universal  system  of  all  the  best  farmers 
with  whom  I  am  acquainted,  and  certainly  of  all  the 
successful  farmers.  As  your  correspondent  evidently 
knows  nothing  of  the  system  practically,  1  strongly  re- 
commend him  to  make  ths  experiment.  I  see  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  answer  with  him  as  well  as  with 
others.  It  is  a  system  which  I  invariably  follow  myself, 
from  a  conviction  that  it  is  at  once  the  most  profitable 
to  the  cultivator,  and  the  most  advantageous  to  the  com- 
munity. 

I  am  scarcely  less  surprised  at  his  assertion,  that  "the 
least  capital  required  to  carry  on  a  farm  is  10/.  per  acre, 
and  that  25s.  of  labour  per  acre  in  a  year  is  10s.  less 
than  it  costs  every  practical  cultivator."  I  can  only  say 
that  the  Buckinghamshire  farmers  must  be  very  bad 
managers.  I  know  a  few  rare  instances  of  very  spirited 
farmers  who  expend  upwards  of  30s.  per  acre  in  labour, 
but  I  am  certain  such  cases  are  not  one  in  fifty.  This 
however  is  of  no  great  moment.  1  only  mentioned  20s. 
per  acre  as  the  minimum  that  ought  to  be  employed  m 
labour,  and  71.  per  acre  as  the  minimum  of  the  capital. 
If  more  is  expended  so  much  the  better. 

To  assist  in  convincing  your  correspondent  that  the 
alternate  system  of  cropping  is  not  only  possible,  but 
much  more  profitable  than  the  old  system,  I  extract  the 
following  particulars  from  Von  Thaer's  Principles 
Raisonees  (T  A  sericulture,  the  best  work  by  far  that  I  have 
yet  seen  on  this  subject.  I  have  converted  the  author's 
numbers  into  pounds  sterling  as  more  convenient  for 
the  English  reader. 

On  the  old  system  of  the  crops  and  a  fallow  : — Pro- 
duce in  cattle,  210/. ;  produce  in  corn,  894/. ;  expenses 
of  cultivation,  587/ ;  rent  and  profit,  567/.  On  the 
alternate  system  :— Produce  in  cattle,  1,249/. ;  produce 
in  corn,  2,030/.;  expenses  of  cultivation,  1,051/. ;  rent 
and  profit,  2,228/. 

On  the  alternate  system  it  will  be  absurd ;  the  ex- 
pense of  cultivation  is  double }  this  system  therefor® 
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gives  employment  to  thrice  the  number  of  labourers,  but 
the  net  produce  is  quadrupled. 

If  the  Buckinghamshire  farmer  still  doubts,  I  refer 
him  to  the  Norfolk  farming',  requesting-  him  to  bear  in 
mind  that  the  alternate,  or  "  impossible"  system  of  crop- 
ping^, universally  prevails  in  that  county. 

Jan.  23.  A  Hampshire  Agriculturist. 


FROST. 

Fanciful  frost  on  the  window  pane 

With  his  silvery  pencil  lias  come  again  ; 

Mocking  the  trees  that  are  barren  and  bare, 

AVith  the  foliage  bright  he  has  pictured  there. 

And  makes  us  amends  for  the  view  he  shut  out 

By  tastefully  sketching  the  windows  about. 

Like  the  scenes  that  we  read  of  in  fairy  land. 

That  are  raised  by  the  touch  of  a  magic  wand. 

There's  the  glittering  hall  with  its  pillars  bright, 

And  its  crystal  roof  of  dazzling  white ; 

And  the  feathery  trees  in  that  sparkling  vale. 

Might  have  charms  for  young  Edwin  of  fairy  tale. 

Then  all  around,  in  fantastic  shapes, 

Are  towering  mountains  and  jutting  capes  ; 

With  kaleidoscope  figures  of  angle  and  square. 

Or  glistening  crosses  suspended  in  air. 

Tho'  the  pencil  and  sketch-book  are  brittle  and  frail. 

Whilst  the  artist  continues  his  work  will  not  fail ; 

But  trees,  temples,  and  palaces,  all  of  them  fly. 

From  a  ray  of  the  sun,  or  the  burst  of  a  sigh ; 

In  silence  they  rose  on  the  moistened  pane, 

And  as  silently  sink  into  water  again. 

CHARLOTTE. 


THE  HEDGEHOG. 

Thou  poor  little  English  porcupine, 
What  a  harassed  and  weary  life  is  thine  ! 
And  thou  art  a  creature  meek  and  mild. 
Thou  would'st  not  harm  a  sleeping  child. 

Thou  scarcely  canst  stir  from  thy  tree  root. 
But  thy  foes  are  up  in  hot  pursuit ; 
Thou  might'st  be  an  asp,  or  horned  snake, 
Thou  poor  little  martyr  of  the  brake. 

Thou  scarce  canst  put  out  that  nose  of  thine. 
Thou  canst  not  show  a  single  spine. 
But  the  urchin  rabble  are  in  a  rout 
With  terrier  curs  to  hunt  thee  out. 

The  poor  hedgehog !  one  would  think  he  knew 
His  foes  so  many,  his  friends  so  few  ; 
For  when  he  comes  out  he's  in  a  fright. 
And  hurries  again  to  be  out  of  sight. 

How  unkind  the  world  must  seem  to  him. 
Living  under  the  thicket  dusk  and  dim. 
And  getting  his  living  among  the  roots. 
Or  the  insect  small,  and  dry  hedge  fruits. 

How  hard  it  must  be,  to  be  kicked  about, ' 
If  by  chance  his  prickly  back  peep  out ; 
To  be  all  his  days  misunderstood. 
When  he  could  not  harm  us,  if  he  would  ! 

He's  an  innocent  thing,  living  under  the  blame 
That  lie  merits  not,  of  an  evil  name  ; 
He  is  weak  and  small,  and  all  he  heeds 
Lies  under  the  hedge  among  the  weeds. 

He  robs  not  man  of  rest  or  food. 
And  all  that  he  asks  is  quietude  ; 
To  be  left  by  him,  as  a  worthless  stone, 
Under  the  dry  hedge  bank  alone. 

Oh  poor  little  English  porcupine, 
Wiiat  a  troubled  and  weary  life  is  thine  ! 
1  would  that  my  pity  thy  foes  could  quell. 
For  thou  art  ill-used,  and  meanest  well. 


ON  DIBBLING  WHEAT. 

In  reference  to  this  subject,  and  more  par- 
ticularly as  to  the  requisite  quantity  of  seed  per 
acre,  we  beg  to  refer  "  A  Sussex  Farmer"  whose 
letter  will  be  found  below,  to  a  letter  in  our  last, 
dated  from  Diss  in  Norfolk,  signed  "A  Friend  to 
Good  F"9rming,''  and  extracted  from  the  Suffolk 
Chronicle,  wherein  the  writer  states  that  he  obtain- 
ed last  year,  within  a  quart  of  aivte.en  bushels  of 
wheat,  61  lbs.  to  the  bushel,  from  three,  pounds  and 
a  half' of  seed.  It  was  dibbled  in  rows  at  12  inches 
distance,  and  six  inches  apart  in  the  row,  one  grain 
in  each  hole.  Tlie  space  of  ground  planted  was 
64  perches.  Calculating  in  the  same  proportion 
it  would  have  taken  about  one  pound  and  a  quarter 
more  than  a  gallon  to  plant  an  acre.  We  wish  "  A 
Sussex  Farmer"  would  try  the  experiment  fairly 
and  without  prejudice,  and  communicate  the  result 
to  his  brother  farmers.  The  great  object  of  discuss- 
ing these  subjects  in  the  columns  of  a  newspaper  is 
to  induceexperiment,  and  to  elicit  observation  from 
practical  farmers  upon  the  experiments  which  they 
may  have  made.  As  regards  the  lemarks  upon 
"  book-farming,"  we  are  free  to  confess  that  we 
anticipate  great  benefit  to  agriculture  from  theori/ 
when  it  sliall  have  been  well  established  upon  prac- 
tice, and  we  may  be  permitted  further  to  add, 
that  although  willing  at  all  times  to  consult  books 
and  obtain  information  from  wliatever  quarter,  our 
information  does  not  wholly  depend  upon  such 
sources,  having  been  vracticallu  engaged  in  farm- 
ing upon  an  extensive  scale  for  many  years. 

DIBBLING  WHEAT. 

TO   THE  EDITOR   OF   THE  SUSSEX  AGRICULTURAL    EXPRESS. 

Sir, — In  reply  to  some  observations  extracted  from  the 
Mark  Lane  Express,  in  your  journal  of  the  6th  instant, 
I  beg  leave  to  repeat  that  my  remarks  which  were  calcu- 
lated to  throw  some  doubts  as  to  the  dibbling  of  wheat 
being  applicable  to  the  stiff  soils  of  Sussex,  or  indeed  to 
any  soil  with  so  small  a  quantity  of  seed  as  one  gallon 
per  acre,  were  not  offered  to  prevent  the  experiment 
being  tried,  but  to  show  to  those  not  experienced  in 
agriculture  that  farmers  may  have  good  reasons  for  not 
adopting  a  plan  so  warmly  advocated  by  one  of  your 
correspondents  in  a  former  paper.  Allow  me.  Sir,  to 
express  my  regret  that  the  prejudice  which  unfortunately 
exists  against  "  Book-farming"  should  be  fostered  or  in- 
creased by  the  ...ijudicious  recommendation  from  the 
press,  of  theories  which  have  not  undergone  the  ordeal 
of  experiment  or  received  the  sanction  of  some  practical 
agriculturist,  but  1  beg  most  distinctly  to  be  understood, 
7iot  to  wish  for  the  exclusion  from  the  siudy  of  agriculture, 
all  but  practical  men  ;  I  am  quite  sensible  that  the 
farmer  is  much  indebted  to  the  suggestions  of  the  purely 
scientific  for  many  improvements,  and  I  believe  that  the 
chemist,  the  geologist,  tlie  botanist,  and  the  natural 
philosopher,  will  yet  be  of  infinite  aid  to  us  by  the  study 
of  their  respective  sciences  as  connected  with  agricuhure, 
but  it  is  the  practical  farmer  who  must  test  ths  theories 
of  the  scientific  enquirer. 

The  Mark  Lane  Express  appears  to  agree  with  me  m 
respect  to  dibbling  on  stiflT  wet  soils,  and  the  injurious 
tendency  of  too  much  tillering  ;  but  when  it  states  that 
by  taking  the  number  of  grains  in  a  gallon,  they  would 
be  found  sufficient  for  planting  an  acre  of  land  at  such  a 
distance  in  the  rows  as  would  not  require  a  dependence 
upon  tillering,  T  must  respectfully  differ.  It  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  count  the  number  of  grains  in  a  gallon  to 
ascertain  how  much  it  would  probaldy  be  necessary  for 
the  plants  to  tiller,  to  produce  a  fiill  crop  ;  suppose 
each  plant  to  produce  150 grains  (which  is  the  greatest 
number  it  can  be  expected  to  yield  withotit  its  tillering" 
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cnoug'h  to  endangrer  the  quality  of  the  crop),  one  gallon, 
supposing  every  grain  to  produce  a  plant,  and  every 
plant  to  escape  the  worm,  the  slug-,  the  frost,  and  the 
numerous  other  accidents  to  which  the  tender  plant  is 
liable,  would  produce  158  gallons,  or  18  bushels  6 
gallons,— deduct  one-third  for  faulty  seed,  and  all  acci- 
dents during  their  vegetation  and  the  crop  would  be 
about  12  bushels  per  acre,  and  instead  of  40  which  good 
wheat  land  is  certainly  capable  of  bearing,  and  fre- 
quently does  bear  under  the  broad-cast  system. 

No  farmer  would  like  to  have  a  less  number  of  plants 
than  his  land  is  capable  of  bringing  to  perfection,  what 
that  number  is,  appears  to  be  a  question.  Tiiere  are 
about  78,000  grains  in  a  gallon  ©f  wheat,  and  4,840 
square  yards  in  an  acre,  therefore  a  gallon  of  wheat 
dibbled  on  an  acre  of  land  would  produce  (supposing 
every  grain  to  grow)  16  plants  per  square  yard.  I  have 
examined  two  fields  with  wheat  sown  broad-cast,  on 
which  the  plants  appear  to  me  to  be  thick  enough,  and 
not  too  thick  to  produce  40  bushels  per  acre,  and  I 
found  the  plants  averaged  at  nearly  100  per  square  yard. 
One  of  these  fields  was  sown  in  November  at  the  rate  of 
two  and  a  half  bushels  per  acre,  and  the  other  in  De- 
cember at  three  and  a  half  bushels,  by  which  it  is  evident 
that  much  of  the  wheat  that  is  sown  broad-cast  does  not 
veg'etate.  But  I  cannot  suppose  that  experienced  farm- 
ers in  a  ^yheat  district  can  be  so  much  mistaken  as  to  aim 
at  obtaining  100  plants  persquare  yard,  when  less  than 
16  would  be  sufficient. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  obliged  servant, 

January  \bth,  1838.  A  SUSSEX  FARMER. 


ROTATION  OF  CROPS. 

Sir, — A  regular  and  proper  course  of  cropping  soils 
of  every  description  will  be  found  to  answer  the  purpose 
of  the  occupier  much  better  than  an  irregular  system, 
and  great  attention  should  be  paid  not  to  grow  the  same 
varieties  of  grain,  &c.  on  the  same  land  too  quick,  but 
keep  tbem  as  far  distant  as  possible.  The  following 
are  the  systems  I  should  recommend  on  the  various 
soils : — 

On  all  light  dry  land  on  which  turnips  can  be  fed, 
take — 1st,  turnips  on  half  the  portion  of  land  prepared 
for  this  crop,  sow  white  and  red,  and  on  the  other  half, 
Swedes,  manured  for  with  bones,  rape  cake,  or  dung  ; 
the  latter  should  be  applied  in  a  coarse  state,  ploughed 
in,  and  well  incorporated  with  the  soil  the  last  two  or 
three  times  ploughing,  &c.  in  making  the  fallow. — 2nd, 
Crop  barley,  half  Chevalier,  and  half  American. — 3rd, 
Crop  seeds,  half  red  clover  with  a  mixture  of  rye  grass, 
and  half  Italian  rye  grass,  manure  the  young  seeds,  cut 
the  first  crop  for  hay,  and  feed  the  second. — 4th,  crop 
wheat,  sow  different  varieties  of  the  Chevalier  prolific, 
ten-rowed  prolific,  and  golden  drop,  go  through  the 
same  course  again,  except  w-here  bones  and  rape  cake 
were  applied,  there  put  on  dung,  and  on  that  part  on 
which  white  and  red  turnips  were  grown,  there  grow 
Swedes  ;  and  where  Chevalier  barley  was  grown,  there 
grow  the  American  ;  and  on  that  part  on  which  red 
clover  and  rye  grass  were  grown,  there  grow  Italian 
rye  grass  ;  and  change  thevarieties  of  wheat  the  same. 
The  above  is  a  four  course,  yet  the  same  varieties  of 
grain,  &c.  are  not  grown  on  the  same  soil  but  once  in 
eight  years.  It  would  be  advisable  to  have  a  few  acres 
of  mangel  wurzel  on  a  portion  of  the  fallow  land,  in- 
stead of  turnips,  to  guard  against  a  scarcity  of  feed  in 
the  spring  ;  this  root  is  also  very  valuable  in  the  lamb- 
ing season  for  ewes,  as  it  forces  a  great  quantity  of 
milk. 

On  good  strong  loam  and  clay  land,  1st, — Wheat  on 
a  well  made  fallow,  manured  with  about  ten  two-horse 
cart  loads  of  coarse  dung,  or  on  that  part  which  is  to- 
lerably clean  by  the  latter  end  of  May,  sow  tares,  and 
plough  them  in  as  a  manure. — Qad,  Crop  oats  or  barley. 
— 3rd,  Crop  seeds,  a  portion  red  clover,  another  portion 
COW  grass,  and  ihe  other  patt  Italian  rye  grass }  ma- 
ftttrs  th0  young  sged8>  cut  the  first  crop  ht  hay,  feed 


the  second  (or  save  a  part  for  seed,  if  required.)— 4th, 
Crop  beans  or  peas  drilled  18  or  20  inches  between  the 
rows,  and  in  the  intervals  freely  use  the  horse  hoe. — 
5th,  Crop  wheat,  for  this  crop  give  a  portion  of  manure. 
Mr.  Marriott,  of  Balderton,  Notts,  who  is  farming  a 
considerable  tract  of  this  description  of  land,  prepares 
a  manure  to  drill  in  with  the  seeds,  as  follows  : — he 
takes  a  quantity  of  moist  coarse  dung  out  of  the  yards, 
and  lays  it  about  ten  or  twelve  inches  thick  ;  on  this  he 
puts  a  quantity  of  lime  the  same  thickness,  and  on  the 
lime  another  layer  of  dung  about  the  same  as  the  first 
— the  moisture  of  the  dung  slackens  the  lime  in  about 
twenty-four  hours,  when  it  is  turned  altogether,  and 
remains  about  twenty-four  hours  longer,  by  this  time 
the  heat  of  the  lime  causes  the  dung  to  crumble,  or  as 
it  may  be  termed,  burns  it  into  ashes  ;  this  mixture  is 
then  riddled  through  a  sieve,  when  it  is  ready  for  drill- 
ing, and  may  be  put  in  with  the  seed  wheat,  the  same 
as  drilling  bones  or  rape  cake  with  turnip  seed,  about 
twenty  bushels  per  acre  ; — after  three  years'  trial,  Mr. 
M.  has  proved  this  manure  to  supersede  either  rape 
cake  or  dung,  particularly  in  a  wet  season,  and  the  ex- 
pense of  this  manure  and  labour  does  not  exceed  15s. 
per  acre. — 6th  and  last,  crop  oats  or  barley  ;  on  this 
soil  a  few  acres  of  mangel  and  Swede  turnips  should 
be  grown  ; — for  mangel  wurzel  I  should  advise  a  piece 
of  land  near  the  farm  yards  being  devoted  entirely  to 
the  growth  of  this  plant,  for  the  following  reasons  : — 
1st,  after  the  first  year  it  will  require  only  half  the 
quantity  of  manure  ; — 2nd,  from  being  near  the  yards 
a  considerable  saving  in  the  expense  of  carting  the 
manure  and  crop  is  saved  ; — 3rd,  from  growing  it  suc- 
cessively on  the  same  piece  of  land  it  is  always  in  a 
clean  and  highly  pulverized  state  ; — and,  4th,  it  is  said, 
corn  does  not  succeed  well ;  after  this  crop  there  would 
be  no  danger  of  a  failure,  as  it  has  been  proved  by  many 
of  the  large  growers  of  this  plant  in  Essex,  that  they 
get  better  crops  of  it  when  grown  successively  on  the 
same  piece  of  land ;  when  this  plan  is  adopted,  the 
rows  should  not  be  nearer  than  three  feet,  and  each 
year  set  out  in  opposed  directions  for  cultivation,  &c. , 
&c. — Of  this  plant  see  my  letter  in  the  Sussex  Agricul- 
tural Express  of  March  4,  1837. 

The  above  soils  have  by  efl^ectual  drainage  and 
ploughing  in  good  vegetable  crops,  such  as  tares,  clover, 
and  buck  wheat,  been  brought  into  such  a  state  as  to 
be  farmed  on  a  four-course,  which  will  be  found  the 
most  profitable  when  it  has  become  sufficiently  dry  to 
feed  the  turnips  on  the  land,  as  it  enables  the  farmer  to 
keep  3  greater  quantity  of  stock  ;  but  the  six-field  sys- 
tem, as  above,  is  most  generally  adopted. 

On  loams  and  clay  of  a  more  tenacious  and  poorer 
description— 1st,  Wheat,  after  a  clean  well  made  fal- 
low, manured  with  fifteen  or  sixteen  two-horse  cart 
loads  of  good  farm-yard  manure  or  tares  ploughed  in  ; 
— 2nd,  crop  clover  fed  or  cut  for  hay,  if  mown  twice 
apply  a  dressing  of  manure; — for  the  3rd,  crop  beans, 
drilled  in  twenty  inches  between  the  rows,  and  use  the 
horse  hoe  frequently  in  the  intervals  ; — 4th,  and  last, 
crop  oats  ;  on  these  soils  a  portion  of  mangel  wurzel 
may  be  grown  on  the  plan  above  recommended,  and 
will  be  found  Tery  usefiil. 

The  above  are  the  systems  adopted  by  some  of  the 
best  and  most  experimental  farmers  in  England. 
I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

An  Agricultural  Tourist. 

Doncaster,  Jan.  14. 


LIQUID  MANURES. 

Sir, — Whilst  men  live  by  the  chace,  the  more  game 
one  man  kills,  the  less  remains  for  others  ; — but  when 
men  till  the  soil,  the  more  each  person  causes  to  be 
produced,  the  more  general  are  the  advantages  received, 
nor  are  they  confined  to  the  tiller  and  his  family,  but 
the  farmer's  profits  afterwards  circulate  amongst  all 
dasses. 

The  pamphlet  written  by  C/Johaeofir  £«()<)  o&iLiciVsid 
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INIanure,  contains  that  description  of  information  which, 
if  practised,  will  lead  to  this  great  end  ;  and  that  the 
farmers  attending  the  Lewes  market  may  have  an  op- 
portunity of  seeing  this  pamphlet,  I  have  sent  yom  a 
copy.  They  will  there  read  how  carefully  liquid  manure 
is  saved  by  the  farmers  on  the  Continent,  which  they 
convey,  after  diluting  it  with  water,  to  growing  crops 
of  all  kinds,  even  turnips,  mangel  wurzel,  potatoes  and 
plants.  Many  persons  who  have  put  themselves  to 
great  expense  for  bone  dust,  have  permitted  the  over- 
flowings of  their  farmyards  to  run  away  by  the  roadside, 
without  considering  that  the  slender  roots  of  plants 
cannot  imbibe  manure  of  any  kind  iinless  it  has  been 
sufficiently  diluted  by  the  rain  to  be  admitted  through 
their  minute  extremities,  and  thence  by  valves,  raised 
to  the  leaves  and  seeds  above.  The  pamphlet  of  Mr. 
Johnson  is  interesting,  as  it  indubitably  proves  how 
much  less  straw  is  used  for  litter  abroad,  and  is  it  not 
an  object  worthy  of  consideration,  whether  straw  con- 
sumed with  succulent  food  by  oxen  brought  from  the 
marshes,  is  not  more  valuable  in  furnishing  manure 
than  when  thrown  down  in  open  yards,  and  trampled 
by  stock,  which,  the  more  they  are  exposed  to  the  wet 
and  cold,  the  more  food  they  require  that  they  may  not 
lose  condition  ?  Z. 

Eastbourne,  Jan.  16. 


AGRICULTURAL     PREMIUMS 
OFFERED    IN     SUSSEX. 

At  an  audit  held  by  F.  H.  Gell,  Esq,,  of  Lewes, 
1838,  the  room  was  surrounded  by  345  roots  of 
wheat  grown  by  the  School  Master  of  the  village  from 
one  grain  of  wheat,  dibbled  by  him  June  ,28th,  1836  ; 
the  shoots  from  which  he  first  divided  into  nine  plants, 
then  into  one  hundred  and  ten,  which  stood  till  the  fol- 
lowing spring,  when  they  were  once  more  divided,  and 
produced  four  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  ears, 
which  increase  surprises  those  who  know  that  the  ave- 
rage produce  of  England  is  not  ten  times  the  seed 
SOWN.  The  experiment  originated  in  a  note  to  the  in- 
troductory chapter  of  the  quarterly  Journal  of  the  High- 
land Agricultural  Society,  quoted  from  the  Philosophi- 
cal Transactions  for  1768,  that  in  a  single  season  from  a 
single  grain  of  wheat  21,109  ears  were  produced,  which 
yielded  nearly  a  bushel  of  clean  grain. 

The  tenants  then  visited  a  tank  for  receiving  the 
drains  from  their  landlord's  stables,  cScc,  with  a  pump 
and  water  cask  for  taking  the  same  on  the  land, — and 
received  each  a  copy  of  the  Pamphlet  by  Cuthbert 
Johnson,  Esq.,  on  the  use  of  liquid  manure  on  the  Con- 
tinent. Also  the  model  of  a  Swiss  farm  house  was  ex- 
hibited, by  which  it  appears  that  the  cattle  occupy  the 
whole  of  the  ground  floor,  that  the  family  live  on  the 
next  floor  and  sleep  on  the  third,  that  part  of  tlie  second 
and  third  floors  form  the  barn  and  thrashing  floor,  and 
that  the  cattle  use  little  or  no  straw  to  lie  on,  their  stables 
being  floored  with  wood  laid  on  a  slope  of  6  inches, — 
that  cows  are  frequently  milked  three  times  a  day,  and 
curried  like  horses,  and  are  found  to  be  more  productive 
under  shelter  with  green  food  than  if  exposed  to  changes 
of  temperature  in  the  fields,  and  even  when  sent  to  pas- 
ture on  the  mountains  that  shelters  are  provided  for 
them  at  night. 

And  German  and  French  works  on  the  audit  table 
showed  the  encouragement  given  to  agriculture  by  the 
governments  on  the  Continent. 

After  dinner  the  following  toasts  were  given : — 

1st. — The  plough  that  does  most  work  at  the  least 
cost. 

2d.-— May  tiny  fingers  in  Sussex  produce  as  large 
crops  as  in  Cambridgeshire,  Norfolk  and  Suffolk. 

3d.— No  straw  in  the  yards  and  much  stock  in  the 
lodges. 

4th. — The  Queen,— atid  may  hei"  Majesty  extend  to 
the  Seuth  the  chartef  her  progenitor  f  ratited  in  1784  to 
North  Britaini 


5th.--EarI  Spencer  and  the  Agricultural  Society  of 
Yorkshire,  whose  premiums  are  open  to  the  whole  king- 
dom. 

6th.— The  Duke  of  Richmond  and  the  Highland  So- 
ciety, whose  premiums  offered  for  1838  amount  to  up- 
wards of  seventeen  hundred  pounds,  for  which  the  whole 
of  the  British  Isles  are  invited  to  compete. 

When  each  tenant  had  a  copy  of  the  following  : — 

It  being  as  much  tiie  interest  of  Farmers  as  of  Manu- 
facturers to  adopt  those  plans  which  experience  has 
proved  to  be  beneficial  elsewhere — 

The  following  premiums  arc  offered  at  the  next 
audit :  — 

A  Scotch  plough  to  those  who  have  ploughed  the 
greatest  number  of  acres,  being  not  less  than  10  with 
only  a  pair  of  horses  abreast,  and  turned  the  furrow  at 
the  angle  of  45  degrees  as  recommended  in  Mr.  David 
Low's  Elements  of  Practical  Agriculture. 

A  moveable  Pump  to  those  who  dig  one  or  more 
tanks  for  liquid  manure  to  each  of  their  farm-yards,  and 
bring  sand,  lime,  and  stones  or  bricks  for  casing  the 
same,  the  cost  of  lime  and  mason's  work  being  defrayed 
by  the  steward, — that  a  trial  may  be  given  of  the  effi- 
cacy of  liquid  manure  as  used  on  the  Continent  de- 
scribed in  the  pamphlet  of  Cuthbert  Johnson,  Esq.,  of 
which  each  tenant  received  a  copy. 

A  silver  cup,  value  five  guineas,  to  the  tenant  who 
dibbles  the  greatest  number  of  acres  of  wheat,  barley, 
or  oats,  provided  the  same  is  not  less  than  five  acres, — 
that  the  dibbles  are  not  less  distant  than  6  inches  by  9, 
to  allow  for  removing  the  weeds, — 

That  not  more  than  2  gallons  of  wheat  is  £.  s.  d. 

used  per  acre,  which  now  costs 0  2    0 

And  if  the  work  is  done  as  in  Hertfordshire 

for  wheat  and  oats,  at  per  acre   0  6    0 

0    8    0 
The  saving  to  the  farmer  as  compared  with 

broad  casting,  3  bushels  will  be    0  16    0 

and  profitable  employ   spring  and  autumn ■ 

for  labourers  and  their  families 1     4    Q 

And  at  the  audit  for  the  year  ^839  are  oflfered  three 
silver  cups  of  ten,  eight,  and  six  pounds  value,  to  the 
owner  of  the  greatest  number  of  bullocks,  not  being 
less  than  20  head,  that  have  neither  been  tied  up  nor 
suffered  once  to  leave  their  shelters  from  the  time  they 
return  from  their  summer  pastures  till  the  following 
year;  previous  notice  to  be  given  to  the  BaihfFthat  he 
may  provide  poles  for  dividing  the  lodge  or  lodges,  and 
also  by  visiting  the  stock  from  time  to  time,  be  able  to 
confirm  tiie  certificates  of  three  servants  employed  in 
bringing  food  to,  and  feeding  these  cattle,  that  the 
above  conditions  have  been  strictly  complied  with. 

These  principal  prizes  are  delayed  till  Christmas, 
1839,  to  allow  time  for  sufficient  succulent  food  to  be 
raised  and  cut  up  with  straw  for  feeding  this  stock  ;  but 
to  all  who  have  so  stall  fed  not  less  than  ten  bullocks 
before  the  next  audit,  a  copy  will  be  given  of  the  Ele- 
ments of  Practical  Agriculture,  by  David  Low,  Esq., 
of  Edinburgh. 

When  to  realize  the  gains  enjoyed  elsewhere.  Farmers 
will  find  it  requisite  to  keep  four  men  besides  boys  all 
THE  lEAR  ROUND  per  100/.  asscssmeut for  land  and  tithes 
in  the  parish  valuation,  supposed  to  be  about  two-thirds 
of  the  real  rental. 

Those  who  have  kept  that  number  have  given  the 
NAMES  of  their  men  and  boys,  and  he  who  by  similar 
lists  signed  by  his  foreman,  has  kept  the  greatest  pro- 
portion of  men  above  four,  to  the  extent  of  the  land 
occupied  by  him,  will  receive  a  piece  of  plate  or  farm 
implement  to  be  chosen  by  him,  of  the  value  of  ten 
pounds. 

[Qy. — Would  not  many  men  employed  in  profitable 
labour  by  day,  more  cheaply  and  effectually  secure  the 
peace  of  rural  districts,  than  men  wandering  about  by 
night,  even  if  their  sobriety  and  vigilance  could  be  re- 
lied on  ;  and  would  not  one  pound  a  year,  subscribed 
by  landlords  to  such  a  society  as  the  Highland,  suffgest 
profuftble  eftipbymelit,  and  thes^  prmiiims  A  tnotive  ts 
adopt  it  1] 
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TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE   FARMER'S 
MAGAZINE. 

Sijij — On   perusing    the  pages    of   your    useful 
publication    my  attention  was    drawn    to  a    letter 
on  the  breeding  of  cattle,  addressed  by  Mr.  Knight, 
to  the  members  of  the  Herefordshire  Agricultural 
Society ;    having    attended    their    anniversary,  and 
being    a    member    of    a    similar    one,    allow     me 
through  your  valuable  journal  to   offer  an    opinion, 
on  the  formation  of  such  Societies,  with  a  short  re- 
ply  to  some  observations  contained  in    the    above 
letter,   though    as    an  admirer    of  the    "  improved 
short-horn"  breed   of  cattle,  I  may  differ   in    some 
points,  wiih  the  "  Hereford"  Correspondent.    On  en- 
tering upon  the  merits  of  breeding  cattle,  there  ap- 
pears a  diversity  of  opinion,  that  requires  some  re- 
conciliation, which  cannot  be  effected  better  than  by 
the  standard  of  bringing  together  the  selected  spe- 
cimens of  the  different  herds  and  flocks  of  a  county, 
to  compete  for  premiums,  thereby  to  point  out  those 
animals   best   adapted   for     the   district,    and   most 
worthy  to  be  encouraged.      In   establishing  or  sup- 
porting an  exhibition  in  any  district,  it  is  important 
first  to  encourage  the  breeding  animals,  when  hav- 
ing attained  this  object,  attention  should  be  turned 
to  the  produce,  which  are  intended  to  repay  the  out- 
lay of  former  years,  and  to  them  offer  some  reward 
of  merit,  but  not  under  so  restricteda  mode  of  feeding, 
early  maturity  being  the  foundation  ;    as  was  fully 
carried  out  by  the  three  years  and  five  months  old 
"improved  short-horn  heifer"    winner  of  the  gold 
medal   at    the   late   Smithfield   Club    Show,    which 
animal  was  one  of  the  productions  arising  from  the 
formation  and  establishing  of  a  Society  in  the  county 
of   Rutland,  that  has  now  attained  considerable  im- 
portance;  having  for  its   object   the   breeding  and 
feeding  of  good  animals  within  its  district,  and  will 
ere  long,  be  productive  of  general  good,  by  furnishing 
the  market  with  superior  animals  of  every  descrip- 
tion, at  an  early  age.   I  fully  agree  with  Mr.  Knight, 
as  to  the  ill  effects  of   over-feeding  those  animals 
selected  for  breeding,  feeling  convinced  that  when 
ever  practiced,  it  must  tend  more  or  less  to  the  injury 
of  future  improvements,  but  in  the  formation  of  a 
Society  ought  it  not  to  be  the  first  step  to  guard  against 
that  evil,  by  offering  premiums  for  their  encourage- 
ment, under  the  head  of  a  restricted  mode  of  feeding, 
which  would  not  only  establish  a  proper    spirit  of 
emulation  amongst  the   breeders,  by    knowing  that 
they  competed  upon  equal  terms,  but  would  prevent 
the  evils  complained  of  by  Mr.  K.,    if  the  degene- 
racy   of  which  he  speaks  rests  wholly  upon  over- 
feeding-;  but  in  the  important  extract,  contained  in 
his  letter,  it  appears  that  the  breeders  themselves, 
have  fallen  into  some  error,  by  carrying  tlieir  pitch 
of  excellence  too  far,  as  will  also  be  verified  by  the 
following  extract,  from  the  speech  of  C.  Hillyard 
Esq.,  at  the  dinner  of  the  Smithfield  Club.     "  He  did 
not  exhibit  his  animal  as  a  specimen  of  what  an  ox 
ought  to  be,  but  as,  in  a  great  many  parts  what  it 
ought  not  to  be,  as  a  specimen  of  an  error  into  which 
in  his  humble  judgment  many  of  the  breeders  of 
Herefordshire  cattle  have  fallen.      That  was  a  want 
of  muscle,    consequently  when  the  animal  was  full 
fed  a  deficiency  of  a  due  proportion  of  lean  meat  to 
the  fat,  being  fat    upon  the  rumps,  which  is  of  very 
little  value,   wide  hips,   narrow   chines   and  thin  in 
the  thighs."      I  doubt  whether   the   above  extract 
will  meet  the  approbation  of  Mr.  K.  after  his  allusion 
to  the  challenge  of  Mr.  Price,  who  in  his  own  esti- 
mation, has  arrived  far  beyond  the  reach  o(  all  other 
breeders.      When  I  reflect  that  Mr.  P's  oxen  are  to 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  gentleman  who  has  been 


so  successful  in  Sadler's  Yard,  it  appears  nearly  a 
settled  point;  but  as  there  will  be  different  judges 
at  the  next  anniversary  of  the  Smithfield  Club, 
probably  there  may  be  a  change  of  opinion,  par- 
ticularly in  No.  2.  Under  such  circumstances,  he 
may  rest  assured,  that  when  ever  his  extraordinary 
productions  appear  in  public,  they  will  meet  their 
equals  in  the  "  improved  short  horns."  As  the  ex- 
periment between  the  Hereford's  and  Durham's 
spoken  of  by  Mr.  K.  is  not  of  recent  date,  it  is  pos-  ' 
sible  that  of  a  similar  trial  was  made,  at  the  present 
time,  it  would  prove  in  favour  of  the  latter  •'  though 
insolvent  when  sent  to  market"  but  may  we  not 
equally  Vthel  the  Herefords,  who,  according  to  the 
bitter  complaints  of  Mr.K.  on  the  over  feeding  of  cattle 
in  that  county,  partake  of  the  luxuries  pretty  freely. 
Not  having  read  so  much  of  our  foreign  relations, 
and  their  gormandzing,  as  Mr.  R.  I  confine  myself  to 
"  the  land  we  live  in,"  and  will  ever  support  its 
agriculture,  in  anjr,  or  every  branch,  most  conducive 
to  our  interest.  Fearing  that  I  am  intruding  too  much 
upon  the  pages  of  your  spirited  publication, — 1  remain, 
Sir,  your  well  wisher,  &c.  R.  S. 

Rutland,  Feb.  9. 


THE     MEDICAL     TREATMENT     OF 
FARM   HORSES. 

TO   THE   EDITOR   OF   THE    FIFESHIRE   JOURNAL. 

Mr.  Editor, — I  beg  leave,  through  the  medium  of 
your  valuable  Journal,  to  advert  to  a  practice  wliich 
deeply  interests  those  who  are  in  possession  of  horses. 
In  the  county  of  Fife  for  some  time  past,  and  even  at 
present,  it  has  been  the  practice  of  farriers  to  administer 
drenches  to  the  horse  through  the  nose,  instead  of  put- 
ting them  into  the  mouth,  which  is  surely  the  most 
natural  way.  In  addition  to  this,  a  stimulating  ingre- 
dient is  mixed  up  with  these  drenches,  and  given  to 
them  ;  and  even  caustic  has  been  administered  in  a 
highly  pernicious  way.  It  is  surely  a  fact  known  to 
all,  that  the  horse  breathes  through  the  nose,  and  not 
by  the  mouth,  except  it  be  when  coughing,  and  the  ef- 
fort to  do  so  is  altogether  convulsive.  It  should  also 
be  remembeied,  that  in  the  horse  the  communication 
between  the  trachea  or  windpipe  is  almost  direct,  and 
more  so  when  his  head  is  held  above  the  level  of  his 
body,  in  which  position  these  drenches  are  adminis- 
tered. When  given  in  this  way,  great  irritation  is  pro- 
duced in  those  delicate  organs  connected  with  the  lungs, 
and  the  doses  are  also  destrucriveto  the  organs  through 
which  they  pass  to  them.  In  speaking  on  this  subject, 
I  may  state  that  I  have  known  some  excellent  horses, 
treated  in  the  manner  above  specified,  quite  destroyed  ; 
—one  horse  having  received  the  drench  in  this  way  lived 
only  a  minute — another  horse  used  in  a  similar  manner 
lived  in  great  agony  for  about  twenty-four  hours,  and 
then  expired.  Now,  Mr.  Editor,  it  is  certainly  a 
species  of  great  cruelty  to  treat  such  a  noble  animal  as 
the  horse  in  the  way  I  have  desciibed  ;  and  it  aggra- 
vates the  case  exceedingly,  when  this  is  done  by  men 
who  call  themselves  veterinary  surgeons,  when,  in  fact, 
they  are  mere  quacks.  I  trust  that  the  eminent  vete- 
rinary surgeons  in  this  country  will  join  with  me  in 
putting  down  an  infamous  practice,  so  destructive  to 
life  and  property,  and,  withal,  so  cruel  to  an  animal 
that  adds  so  much  to  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  man. 

By  inserting  this  communication  as  early  as  possible 
in  your  paper,  you  will,  Mr.  Editor,  I  am  sure,  confer 
a  benefit  on  many,  and  oblige,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

ROBERT  DODS,  Veterinary  Surgeon. 

Kirkaldy^  Jan.  24. 
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ON    PRUNING,     THINNING,    &c.,   OF 
TREES  IN  PLANTATIONS. 

BY    MR.  JOSHUA    MAJOR. 

I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  sending  you  a  few 
remarks  on  the  very  defective  manner  in  which 
plantations  are  generally  managed,  as  far  as  re- 
gards ornament,  hiding  disagreeable  objects,  and 
effecting  convenient  and  secure  places  of  retire- 
ment ;  trusting,  through  the  medium  of  your 
■widely  circulated  Cabinet,  should  you  deem  them 
worthy  of  insertion,  that  my  remarks  may  have 
some  tendency  towards  abolishing  the  evil  I  have 
to  complain  of. 

I  find  wherever  I  travel,  and  in  whatever  coun- 
try my  profession  calls  me,  very  great  and  glaring 
defects  in  plantations,  arising  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  from  the  want  of  judicious  and  early  thinning. 
Now,  could  we  persuade  gentlemen,  and  persons 
who  have  the  management  of  such  plantations,  to 
commence  thinning  a  few  years  after  planting, 
and  to  continue  to  do  so,  at  least  once  in  two  or 
three  years,  as  it  is  necessary,  the  defects  I  com- 
plain of  would  be  prevented,  and  the  objects  I 
have  in  view  would  be  effectually  attained. 

The  method  I  would  recommend  to  be  pursued, 
is  as  follows  : — 

1st.  Make  choice  of  such  trees,  as  are  likely  to 
remain  where  they  are  planted,  and  at  each  suc- 
cessive thinning,  clear  off  a  few  of  their  lower 
branches,  wych,  elm,  birch,  liuie,  &c.,  should  be 
trimmed  to  the  lowest  stem  ;  and  the  formal  up- 
right kinds,  such  as  the  horse-chesnut,  sycamore, 
mountain-ash,  &c.,  to  the  shortest  stem. 

'2nd.  Cut  down  from  time  to  time,  as  occasion 
requires,  such  other  trees  as  appear  to  crowd 
these,  by  this  means  the  adopted  plants  will  have 
room  to  bestir  themselves,  and  they  will  be  found 
severally  to  form  extensive  and  massy  branches, 
calculated  at  once  for  ornament  and  use,  and  one 
single  tree  will  eventually  afford  a  screen  equal 
to  a  hundred  of  these  neglected  skeletons  we  are 
at  present  confronted  by  wherever  we  turn  our- 
selves. I  do  not  mean  that  plantations  should  be 
always  equally  thinned  ;  let  the  trees  be  occasion- 
ally at  various  distances  ;  lor  instance,  two,  three, 
four,  five,  or  more  may  stand  in  a  group,  set  from 
three  to  five  yards  from  each  other;  which,  al- 
though near  together,  may  still  become  fine  orna- 
mental trees,  provided  sufficient  room  be  left  all 
round  to  allow  their  branches  to  extend  with  free- 
dom ;  and  indeed,  in  order  to  produce  a  proper 
effect,  and  to  have  groups  and  masses  of  different 
sizes,  different  distances  must  be  adopted  ;  instead 
of  which,  we  generally  find  plantations  almost  to- 
tally neglected  for  the  space  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
years,  and  sometimes  even  longer,  and  that  too, 
although  the  trees  were  planted  at  first  at  no 
greater  distance  than  three  or  four  feet  from  each 
other.  Such  mismanagement  must  necessarily 
cause  the  branches  to  decay  and  fall  off;  and  con- 
sequently leave  the  trees  little  better  than  mere 
naked  poles,  but  miserably  ill  calculated  to  form  a 
screen,  and  ornament  the  surrounding  landscape. 

The  other  day,  on  a  journey  into  Derbyshire,  I 
was  forcibly  struck  with  the  necessity  of  some- 
thing being  immediately  said  on  a  subject  so  im- 
portant. 

I  noticed  on  each  side  of  the  high  road  planta- 
tions that  have  stood  at  least  thirty  years  ;  the 
trees  were  from  three  to  four  feet  distant ;  in 
consequence  of  which  they  had  long  been  divested 
of  their  principal  branches,  which  rendered  them 


entirely  uselesR  as  a  screen,  for  which  purpose 
they  appeared  originally  to  have  been  planted.  I 
am  not  sure  whether  they  did  not  belong  to  some 
nobleman,  but,  however,  it  is  no  uncommon  thing 
for  similar  defects  to  present  themselves  in  large 
domains,  even  where  woodmen  are  kept,  which 
certainly  reflects  no  credit  on  the  owners. 

I  frequently  find  it  a  difficult  matter  to  persuade 
gentlemen  to  allow  their  plantations  to  be  thinned, 
and  their  trees  to  be  cut  down  ;  but  wherever  1 
have  prevailed,  the  alterations  have  never  failed 
to  give  entire  satisfaction.  I  was  called  in  some 
few  years  ago,  to  alter  the  grounds  of  a  baronet ; 
who,  while  I  was  inspecting  directed  my  attention 
in  particular  to  a  plantation  of  at  least  fifteen 
years  standing,  formed  for  the  purpose  of  conceal- 
ing the  kitchen  garden.  This,  partly  from  want 
of  thinning,  and  partly  owing  to  the  prevalence  of 
that  odious  tree  (the  black  Italian  poplarj,  appear- 
ed to  be  a  complete  wilderness.  I  immediately 
directed  the  gardener  to  mark  with  white  paint  at 
least  one-half  of  them  to  be  cut  down.  The  ba- 
ronet expressed  his  surprise  at  the  number,  and 

said  he  was  sure  Lady would  be  distressed 

at  the  idea  of  so  many  being  removed  ;  however, 
it  was  agreed  upon  that  they  should  be  taken 
down  before  her  ladyship  took  her  morning  walk. 
I  left  before  the  operation  was  performed ;  and  to 
my  great  surprise,  although  all  my  other  plans 
had  met  with  their  unqualified  approbation,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days  I  received  a  letter  stating, 
that  only  one-half  of  the  number  I  had  caused  to 
be  marked,  had  been  cut  down,  and  that  the  rest 
were  to  remain  until  I  had  paid  another  visit ;  and 
hoping  that  I  should  consider  that  sufficient,  so 
reluctant  was  my  kind  employer  to  cut  down  his 
trees.  Notwithstanding  which,  I  still  persevered 
in  recommending  the  rest  to  come  down,  which 
was  very  reluctantly  agreed  to,  and  down  they 
came,  and  undergrowths  of  common  laurel,  hol- 
lies, yews,  dogwoods,  to  be  introduced  in  their 
room  ;  for  it  may  naturally  be  supposed  that  their 
having  been  suffered  to  crowd  each  other  so  long, 
would  entirely  prevent  them  from  ever  assuming 
the  form  and  beauty  they  would  otherwise  have 
done,  had  early  pruning  been  attended  to.  My 
advice  was  followed  and  the  nobleman  has  since 
called  upon  me,  and  expressed  himself  highly  gra- 
tified with  the  improvements  produced.  On  these 
grounds  were  several  masses  of  silver  firs,  which 
would  certainly  have  been  the  finest  of  the  kind  I 
ever  saw,  had  they  been  properly  managed  ;  they 
were  seventy  or  eighty  feet  high,  but  I  am  serry 
to  say  it,  destitute  of  branches  to  within  ten  or 
twelve  feet  of  the  top,  instead  of  being  furnished 
nearly  to  the  ground,  as  they  might  have  been, 
if  they  had  been  planted  at  a  proper  distance  at 
first,  and  judiciously  thinned  afterwards. 

A  similar  feeling  prevailed  with  another  baronet 
a  year  or  two  ago,  who,  although  he  professed  to 
know  a  good  deal  about  Landscape  Gardening, 
had  not  acquired  sufficient  of  the  art  to  enable 
him  to  preserve  either  the  form  or  grandeur  in 
the  growth  of  his  trees  ;  for  many  old  ones  about 
the  house  were  crowded  to  excess,  and  drawn  to 
an  immense  height  nearly  destitute  of  branches  ; 
and  there  they  remain  to  this  day,  as  if  to  reproach 
him  for  his  obstinacy. 

I  am  employed  at  present  in  laying  out  a  park 
and  pleasure  grounds,  and  the  only  obstacle  that 
has  occurred  to  frustrate  the  whole  of  my  designs, 
is  that  of  cutting  down  trees.  The  opposition  rose 
on  the  part  of  the  lady  of  the  house,  who,  I  must 
confess,  possesses  considerable  taste,  though,  in 
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this  particular  case,  she  was  decidedly  wrong.  I 
was  two  years  in  obtaining  her  consent  to  remove 
two  trees  standing  in  a  large  mass,  in  order  to 
open  out  a  narrow  vista.  At  last,  on  a  late  visit, 
I  so  far  prevailed,  by  the  aid  of  another  gentle- 
man, who  happened  to  be  dining  with  lis,  as  to 
be  allowed  to  remove  one  first,  in  order  to  see  the 
effect ;  and  although  this  shewed  a  good  deal  of 
my  object,  I  was  not  allowed  to  take  down  the 
other.  However,  we  hit  upon  another  expedient, 
we  contrived  to  cut  the  top  off  the  other,  so  as  not 
to  disfigure  the  tree ;  and  this  entirely  answered 
the  end  I  had  in  view,  and  opened  cue  of  the  pret- 
tiest vistas  I  ever  beheld  ;  in  short,  we  were  all 
highly  delighted  with  it.  I  have  adduced  these 
instances,  which  have  come  under  my  observa- 
tion, to  shew  the  necessity  of  drawing  the  atten- 
tion of  gentlemen  towards  the  management  of 
their  trees,  as  far  as  regards  effect  and  ornament, 
and  to  encourage  them  to  dash  away  their  fears, 
and  not  to  allow  them  to  predominate  to  the  in- 
jury of  the  landscape. 

These  are  not  fanciful  speculations  ;  they  are 
the  result  of  much  practice  and  careful  observa- 
tion. Before  I  conclude,  allow  me  to  remark  that 
the  general  practice  of  introducing  nurse  plants, 
as  they  are  termed,  into  plantations,  seldom 
proves  to  answer  the  purpose  intended,  resulting, 
in  a  great  measure,  from  the  want  of  early  atten  - 
tion.  The  Italian  poplar  and  the  larch,  for  in- 
stance, are  of  such  rapid  growth  that,  in  four  or 
five  years,  they  will  overpower  and  materially  in- 
jure the  oak,  the  beech,  and,  in  short,  nearly 
every  other  kind  of  tree  ;  consequently,  at  that 
period,  care  should  be  taken  to  relieve  such  by 
lopping  off  the  branches  of  the  nurse  plants,  and 
cutting  down  others,  as  may  be  required. 

I  am  decidedly  against  the  introduction  of  the 
black  Italian  poplar,  either  as  a  nurse  plant  for 
shelter,  or  any  other  purpose,  unless  it  is  quite 
certain  that  the  whole  are  to  be  removed  in  due 
time,  as  it  is,  at  no  period  of  its  growth,  to  be 
admired,  but  generally  excessively  ugly.  "When 
young,  it  never  harmonizes  with  other  trees  ;  and, 
as  it  advances  in  growth,  it  soon  becomes  dispro- 
portionate, top  heavy,  and,  in  the  end,  so  over- 
balanced as  invariably  to  bear  on  one  side,  and 
frequently  to  become  nearly  prostrate.  Indeed  I 
am  opposed  to  the  family  of  poplars  generally, 
except  the  Lombardy,  which  I  should  be  sorry  to 
condemn ;  on  the  contrary,  when  judiciously 
planted  in  groups,  of  from  three  to  fifteen,  in  deep 
vallies,  in  dense  masses  of  trees,  or  woods,  and 
in  connexion  with  churches  or  other  buildings, 
especially  those  of  the  Gothic  and  Elizabethian 
style,  a  happy  effect  will  be  produced ;  but  the 
country  generally  has  become  barbarously  dis- 
figured by  the  introduction  of  most  of  the  other 
kinds,  (but  more  especially  the  black  Italian)  that 
could  I  raise  a  hue  and  cry  against  them,  so  as  to 
have  them  totally  banished  from  the  country,  I 
should  consider  I  had  done  justice  to  my  own  feel- 
ings, and  to  those  of  every  one  possessing  true 
taste  to  landscape  scenery  ;  but  am  I  not  speaking 
too  hastily?  Is  not  the  poplar  the  darling  of  a 
professor  of  landscape  gardening,  who  has  scarcely 
known  how  to  say  enough  in  its  praise  1  Ought 
he  not  to  possess  a  taste  for  landscape  gardening  ? 
He  ought,  and  does  ;  but  what  kind  of  taste  is  it  ? 
Such  a  one  it  is  hoped  he  now  heartily  repents  of. 
Let  him  look  round  and  see  what  frightful  objects 
he  has  reared  in  many  parts  of  the  country  5  and 
surely  his  conscience  will  tell  him  he  has  done 
mischief  enough  alfeadj^,  aid  the  only  wny  In 


which  he  can  redeem  his  credit  with  the  country, 
is  to  recommend  the  axe  instantly  to  be  laid  to 
their  roots,  and,  at  one  fell  swoop,  exterminate 
them  all. 

I  will  now  conclude,  with  a  hope  that  my  early 
remarks  on  thinning,  &c.,  may  be  of  service,  if 
not  to  those  who  have  plantations  of  long  stand- 
ing, at  least  to  those  who  are  forming  new  ones, 
and  advising  that  they  will  above  all  things,  keep 
out  that  frightful  object,  the  black  Italian  poplar. — 
Flor.  Cab. 


FRENCH     AGRICULTURE. 

(^FROM    THE   GAZETTE   DE   FRANCE.) 

M.  Blanqui,  in  one  of  his  last  lectures  on  political 
eeonomy,  described  the  wretched  state  of  French  agri- 
culture, and  in  inquiring  into  its  causes,  ascribed  it  to 
the  atomistical  morcelling  of  landed  property,  the  enor- 
mous burden  laid  on  farmers  by  the  Legislature,  and  the 
scarcity  and  consequent  elevation  of  the  interest  of 
capitals  applied  to  agriculture.  M.  Blanqui  stated 
that  there  existed  in  France  10,896,683  proprietors,  and 
that  the  landed  property  was  divided  into  123,  360,338 
lots.  He  contended  that  this  great  parcelling  of  the 
land  was  contrary  to  the  progress  of  agriculture,  and 
tended  mucli  to  increase  the  misery  of  a  vast  number  of 
cnltivators,  the  poorest  of  whom,  decked  with  the  title 
of  proprietors  bear  the  heaviest  share  of  the  land  taxes, 
and  arejoften  without  bread.  Asa  proof  of  his  statement, 
the  professor  adduced  the  returns  of  the  quota  of  those 
taxes,  from  which  it  appears  that  9,000,000  individuals 
pay  less  than  20f. ;  500,000  from  50f.  to  lOOf.  ;  50,000 
from  300f.  to  500f. ;  and  46,000  500f.  and  upwards.  The 
tax  on  agriculture  amounted,  in  1836,to250,000,000f.  ; 
but  to  form  an  exact  idea  of  the  burden  under  which  it 
groans,  it  is  necessary  to  add  a  sum  of  99,000,000f., 
raised  as  registering  duties  on  transfers,  donations,  and 
inheritances  ;  44,000,0001'.  tor  registry,  stamps,  or  leases, 
mortgages,  &c. ;  26,000,000f.  for  the  tax  on  doors  and 
windows,  and,  what  is  called  the  additional  centimes, 
which  in  1833  amounted  to  72c.  of  the  land-tax.  To 
these  must  be  likewise  added  the  interest,  paid  by  the 
proprietors  to  their  creditors  on  account  of  mortgages, 
&e.,  which  amounts  to  an  enormous  sum.  The  Director- 
General  of  the  Domaines  has  lately  drawn  up  a  report, 
in  which  he  mentions  that  the  number  of  individuals 
who  have  lent  money  on  mortgages  was  4,987,862,  and 
that  the  capital  thus  vested  amounts  to  1 1,233, 265,778f. 
In  estimating  the  interest  on  this  enormous  capital  nt  5 
per  cent,  (there  are  many  parts  of  France  where  it  is  8 
per  cent.)  tiie  yearly  sum  paid  by  the  proprietors  is 
561 ,663,288f.,  which,  if  added  to  the  above-mentioned 
taxes,  produces  a  total  of  980,663,288f.  and  with  the  ad- 
ditional centimesof  upwards  of  1,000 ,000,000f.  Now,  the 
yearly  agricultural  revenue  of  France  being  set  down 
by  J\L  Humaan  at  l,648,000,000f.,  and  the  landed  pro- 
perty paying  out  of  it  upwards  of  1 ,000,000,000f.  in 
taxes  and  interest,  well  may  M.  Blanqui  ask  what 
remains  to  the  cultivators,  aad  answer — "  Merely  tlieir 
eyes  to  weep." 


A  New  Sort  of  Wheat.— Mr.  Allen,  of  Whit- 
ton,  has  been  exhibiting  a  choice  specimen  of  wheat, 
of  his  own  culture,  which  for  size,  bulk,  and  quality,  is 
said  to  be  unequalled.  The  ear  contains  12  petals,  each 
petal  six  grains,  excepting  the  first,  which  has  four  very 
fine  and  perfect  grains  (tlie  common  kind  of  wheat 
usually  contains  none).  It  grows  rather  taller  than 
wheat  ordinarily  grown,  and  the  straw  is  exceedingly 
stiff  and  broad.  The  red  specimen  contains  90  grains 
in  each  ear ;  tiie  wiiite  has  only  five  grains  in  each 
petal,  but  in  all  other  respects  is  equally  as  fine.  Mr. 
Allen  h-iis  as  much  in  plant  now  (this  being  only  the 
Second  season)  as  wiH  produc;  abotif  a  coomhi—Sii^fii 
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MANGO; 

WINNER   OF   THE   DONCASTER  ST*    I.EGER,    1837. 

The  winner  of  the  St.  Leger  for  1837,  who  forms 
the  subject  of  our  second  embellishment,  was  bred  by 
Mr.  Thornhill  of  Riddlesworth,  who  ranks  as  one  of 
the  best  judges  of  racing  at  the  present  day,  he  has 
an  immense  stud  at  Riddlesworth,  and  has  not  Veen 
without  his  share  of  success  upon  the  Turf,  having 
won  the  Derby  with  Sam  and  Sailor,  and  the  Oaks 
with  Sboveler.  Mango  is  a  very  dark  bay  horse, 
standing  about  fifteen  hands  three  inches  high  ;  his 
head  is  straight  and  rather  lean,  neck  light,  and  low 
down  in  front  of  his  withers  which  are  high,  his 
shoulders  are  thin  and  he  is  very  deep  in  the  brisket, 
with  strong  arms  and  good  legs  and  feet,  his  ribs  are 
particularly  round,  with  arched  loins  and  wide  hips, 
his  quarters  are  long  and  drooping,  with  houghs  and 
thighs  which  are  remarkable  for  their  immense 
strength.  His  race  at  Ascot  with  Flatman  upon  his 
back,  against  Rat  Trap  with  Robinson,  was  the  finest 
thing  we  ever  witnessed,  and  will  not  speedily  be 
erased  from  our  memory,  being  in  iact  the  best  con- 
test ever  seen  on  Ascot  Heath. 

PEDIGREE. 

Mango  was  bred  by  Mr.  Thornhill,  and  is  own 
brother  to  Captain  Rock,  Perfume,  Pickle,  Preserve, 
Marmalade,  and  Morella,  by  Emilius  out  of  Mustard 
by  Merlin  ;  grandam,  Morel,  Sister  to  Truffle  by 
Sorcerer;  great  grandam,  Hornby  Lass,  by  Buzzard 
— Puzzle  by  Match'em — Princess  by  King  Herod — 
Julia  by  Blank — Spectator's  dam,  by  Partner — 
Bonny  Lass,  by  Bay  Bolton — Darley's  Arabian — 
Byerley  Turk— Taffolet  Barb— Place's  White  Turk 
— Natural  Barb  Mare. 

PERFORMANCES. 

On  Tuesday,  October  18,  183fi,  at  Newmarket 
Second  October  Meeting,  Mango  started,  but  wasnot 
placed,  for  the  Clearwell  Stakes,  T.  Y.  C,  being  de- 
feated by  Colonel  Peel's  eh.  f.  by  Bedlamite  out  of 
Garcia  and  Chapeau  d'Espagne. 

At  Newmarket  Craven  Meeting,  Tuesday,  April  11 
1837,  Mango  walked  over  for  a  Sweepstakes  of  200 
sovs.  each,  h.  ft.  D.M.  three  subs. 

At  Epsom  Meeting,  Mango  started,  but  was  not 
placed,  for  the  Derby  Stake,  being  beaten  by  Phos- 
phorus, Caravan,  Mahometan,  &c. 

At  Ascot  Heath,  on  Tuesday,  June  6,  Mango 
jockeyed  by  Tlatman,  won  the  Ascot  Derby  Stake, 
from  the  Swinley-post-in,  beating  Edgar,  Chapeau 
d'Espagne,  and  Adrian : — even  on  Chapeau  d'Es- 
pagne, and  6  to  4  against  Mango. 

Same  day,  rode  by  Flatman,  8st.  71b.,  he  won  a 
Piece  of  Plate,  value  200  sovs.,  Handicap,  for  3-year 
olds,  Swinley  Course,  beating  Velure,  Bst. : — 2  to  1 
on  Mango. 

On  Thursday,  in  the  same  Meeting,  with  Flatman 
upon  his  back,  he  won  a  Sweepstakes  of  100  sovs. 
each,  h.  ft.,  for  three-year-olds,  Old  Mile  seven 
subs.,  beating  Mr.  S.  Stanley's  br.  c.  Rat-trap,  who 
was  ridden  by  Robinson  ; — 6  to  4.  on  Mango. 

At  Stockbridge,  on  Friday,  June,  30,  again 
jockeyed  by  Flatman,  Mango  won  a  Sweepstakes  of 
100  sovs.  each,  h.  ft.,  for  three-year-olds,  one  mile 
and  a  half,  beating  Mr.  Wreford's  b.  c.  Wisdom  : — 
6  to  4  on  Wisdom. 

At  Doncaster,  on  Tuesday,  September  19,  ridden 
by  S.  Day,  he  won  the  Great  St.  Leger  Stakes  of  50 
sovs.  each,  h.ft  sixty  subs.,  St.  Leger  Course,  beating 
Abraham  Newland,'Troilus,  Slashing  Harry,  Epirus, 
(who  fell).  Cardinal  Puflf,  Prime  Warden,  Dan  Daw- 
son, Mahometen,    Dardanelles,  The  Doctor  (Mr. 


Fox's),  Henriade,  and  Egeria: — 2  to  1  against 
Epirus,  5  to  1  agst.  Mahometan,  6  to  1  agst.  Car- 
dinal Puff,  and  5  to  1  against  Mango. 

At  Newmarket  First  October  Meeting(  Wednesday 
Oct.  4J,  Mango  won  the  St.  Leger  Stakes  of  25  sovs. 
each,  for  three-year-olds,  D.  I.,  twenty-four  subs, 
beating  Troilus,  Ret-trap,  and  Dardanelles  : — 6  to  4 
on  Mango,  7  to  2  against  Rat-trap,  4  to  1  against 
Dardanelles,  and  7  to  1  against  Troilus. 

In  the  Second  October  Meeting,  Mango,  three- 
years,  7st.  71b.,  ran  second  to  Lord  Exeter's  Velure, 
three  years,  6st.  7lb.,  beating  Colonel  Peel's  Cast- 
awa)',  five- years,  8st.  41b.: — 2  to  1  on  Mango,  9  to 
2  against  Castaway,  and  4  to  1  against  Velure. 

The  same  day,  at  8st.  91b.,  he  received  forfeit  from 
Mr.  Greatrex's  c.  by  The  Colonel  out  of  Citron,  8st., 
T.  Y.  C,  300  sovs.,  h.  ft. 


THE   AUSTRALIAN    COLONIES. 

The  Sydney  Times  of  the  26th  of  August  contains  tlie 
minutes  of  evidence  given  before  a  Committee  of  In- 
quiry on  the  great  deficiency  and  consequent  demand 
for  British  agricultural  labourers,  from  which  the  follow- 
ing are  extracts : — 

James  Bowman,  Esq.,  late  Inspector  General  of 
Hospitals. — I  have  not  made  minute  calculation  as  to 
the  wants  of  the  colony,  but  I  am  quite  certain  that  a 
very  large  number  of  immigrants  may  obtain  immediate 
employment.  I  do  not  think  10,000  would  be  too 
many  to  import  during  the  next  year.  If  Europeans 
could  be  obtained  in  as  short  a  time,  or  nearly  so,  as 
Indians,  1  would  certainly  give  them  preference  ;  but 
if  Indians  can  be  brought  soon,  I  will  take  some  of 
them,  being  so  much  in  want  of  servants.  Each  of  my 
breeding  flocks  used  ordinarily  to  consist  of  about  350 
ewes,  but,  in  consequence  of  the  scarcity  of  shepherds, 
I  have  lately  been  obliged  to  increase  the  numbers 
from  500  and  even  600  in  a  flock. 

H.  O'Brien,  Esq.,  of  Yass. — I  have  at  this  moment 
from  1000  to  1400  sheep  in  several  of  my  flocks,  instead 
of  600,  which  I  consider  to  be  enough  in  one  flock.  I 
have  lately  hired  several  freed  men  at  very  high  wages, 
and  I  would  willingly  hire  others  at  the  same  rates,  if  I 
could  get  them.  If  a  sufficient  supply  of  immigrants 
from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  can  be  obtained,  I  would 
much  prefer  them  to  Indians  or  Chinese  ;  but,  situated 
as  we  are  at  present,  with  rapidly  increasing  flocks  and 
herds,  and  with  hands  infinitely  short  of  the  requisite 
number  to  tend  them,  I  would  recommend  the  im- 
mediate introduction  of  such  numbers  of  the  Hill  La- 
bourers of  India  and  of  Chinese,  as  the  colonists  shall 
previously  enterjinto  arrangements  wilh  the  Government 
to  receive  and  employ  on  their  arrival  here,  under  certain 
speeified  regulations  as  to  wages  and  good  treatment. 
Such  a  measure  would  prevent  the  introduction  of 
persons  whose  services  might  not  be  required  on  their 
arrival  in  the  colony. 

J.  H.  Grose,  Esq.,  late  one  of  the  Directors  of  the 
Commercial  Bank. — I  am  oi  opinion  that  about  1000 
agricultural  labourers  would  be  a  sufficient  number  to 
import  annually,  to  enable  us  to  produce  grain  in  such 
quantity  as  would  be  fully  equal  to  the  consumption, 
i'he  want  of  mechanics  is  most  seriously  felt,  and  unless 
a  very  considerable  importation  of  them  is  made  within 
twelve  months  from  the  present  time,  the  commercial 
interest  of  Sydney  must  retrograde.  For  weeks  and 
months  past  shipwrights  employed  by  me,  working  by 
piecework,  have  earned  from  20  to  30  shillings  per  day 
each;  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  they  do  not,  on 
an  average,  work  more  than  three  days  in  a  week.  The 
present  shipping  interest  of  Sydney,  which  has  more 
than  doubled  itself  within  the  last  two  years,  requires  at 
least  an  immediate  importation  of  at  least  100  ship- 
wrights, 500  able  seamen,  and  50  coopers.  Ten  En- 
glish engineers  from  London  or  Liverpool  would  find 
immediate  employment,  at  from  10/,  to  20^  per  month. 
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THE  ROTATION  OF  CROPS. 

(from     "  MORTON   ON    SOILS.") 

"  The  course  of  cropping  should  be  regulated  by- 
various  circumstances.  The  kind  and  quality  of 
the  soil  and  its  peculiar  properties,  the  seasons,  the 
most  profitable  application  of  manure,  and  the  fact 
that  no  white  or  corn  crops  should  be  repeated 
in  too  rapid  succession,  are  circumstances  that  al- 
ways govern  the  prudential  farmer  in  the  adoption 
of  a  system. 

"  But  the  value  of  any  rotation  depends  chiefly,  if 
not  entirely,  on  the  quantity  of  food  that  is  pro- 
duced by  the  course  for  sheep  and  cattle,  but 
particularly  for  sheep ;  and  in  its  consumption  on 
the  farm,  either  in  the  field  or  in  the  stall.  "  No 
food,  no  cattle;  no  cattle,  no  dung  ;  no  dung,  no 
corn  ;"  is  a  maxim  that  ought  to  be  fixed  in  every 
farmer's  mind.  Turnips,  vetches,  rye,  clover,  and 
saintfoin,  are  indispensible  in  every  good  course, 
as  winter,  spring,  and  summer  food  ;  and  the 
greater  the  crops  of  these  are,  the  greater  and  more 
productive  will  be  those  of  corn.  These  crops,  of 
which  the  turnip  crop  is  the  principal,  may  there- 
fore be  considered  as  the  foundation  of  all  good 
husbandry.  We  have  before  stated  that  the  suc- 
cession of  crops  should  be  determined  by  the  na- 
ture of  the  soil,  the  proper  distribution  of  labour 
throughout  the  year,  the  greatest  quantity  of  food 
for  stock,  particularly  sheep,  that  can  be  kept,  and 
that  a  crop  of  corn  should  never  be  succeeded  by  a 
crop  of  corn.  The  alternate  system  of  cultivation 
ought  to  be  rigidly  adheied  to,  unless  a  repetition 
of  green  crops  should  be  thought  an  advantage  to 
the  land,  and  produce  a  greater  profit  to  the  far- 
mer in  animal  than  vegetable  food.  Keeping 
the  above  principles  always  in  view,  the  rotation 
of  crops  may  be  changed  in  endless  variety  in 
deep  friable  soils  ;  but  on  heavy  strong  clays  they 
are  more  circumscribed. 

"  Clover,  vetches,  and  cabbages,  are  the  only 
crops  whrch  can  be  raised  as  food  for  sheep  or 
cattle  on  the  latter ;  and  cabbages  cannot  be  eaten 
off  by  sheep  on  such  land.  There  is  moreexpence 
in  the  ])roduction  and  consumption  of  the  crops 
on  wet  clay  land,  than  on  a  dry  friable  soil ;  and 
therefore  the  expence  of  improving  such  land  is 
greater.  The  crops  must  be  carted  to  be  consumed 
in  the  yard  by  stock,  and  the  dung  carted  again 
into  the  field  :  besides,  the  injury  done  to  the 
land  in  wet  weather  by  carting  oif  the  crops  is 
great.  Vetches  and  clover  may,  however,  be 
folded  by  sheep  in  the  summer  months  on  clay 
soils. 

"  On  good,  strong,  rich,  clay  land  the  following 
rotation  is  productive  : — 

"1. — Clover  to  be  consumed  on  the  land  by 
sheep. 

"2.— Wheat. 

"3.— Beans  to  be  dunged  on  the  wheat  stubble. 

"4.— Wheat. 

"5. — Winter  vetches  to  be  dunged  on  the  wheat 
stubble,  and  folded  off  by  sheep. 

"  6. — Wheat  sown  with  seeds. 

"  Oats  may  be  substituted  for  any  of  the  wheat 
crops,  and  cabbages  may  be  planted  instead  of 
the  vetches  or  b«an». 


"The  following  is  an  excellent  rotation  for  a 
friable  turnip  soil,  where  it  is  necessary  to  guard 
against  reducing  the  soil  into  a  too  friable  state  ; 
and  it  also  gives  food  for  a  great  stock  of  sheep. 

"1. — Turnips  or  Swedes  manured  with  dung, 
bones,  and  rape-cake ;  and  fed  off  by  folding 
sheep  on  the  land. 

"  2.— Barley,  with  a  variety  of  seeds. 

"  3. — Seeds,  pastured  by  sheep  or  other  slock, 

"4. — Second  year  seeds,  also  pastured  by  sheep 
or  other  stock. 

"o. — Oats. 

"  6. — Potatoes,  mangel-wurzel,  beans,  or  winter 
vetches,  dunged  on  the  oat  stubble. 

"  7.— -Wheat. 

"  Here  the  different  crops,  of  corn,  are  only 
once  in  seven  years,  and  those  we  may  reckon  to 
be  the  most  productive.  The  quantity  of  food 
produced  by  turnips,  and  by  the  two  years  clo- 
ver and  vetches,  will  enable  the  farmer  to  keep 
and  fatten  a  large  quantity  of  sheep  on  the  ground, 
which  will,  by  their  trampling,  and  by  the  ma- 
nure left  on  it,  give  to  this  kind  of  soil  the  best 
preparation  for  the  succeeding  crops  of  corn.  We 
are  satisfied  that  the  land,  while  producing  food  for 
stock,  if  the  stock  be  properly  managed,  will  give 
fully  as  great  a  return  of  profit  to  the  farmer,  as 
by  producing  corn,  it  can  possibly  do,  without 
havmg  the  advantage  of  the  results  of  the  sheep 
fold. 

"  This  mode  of  folding  sheep  is  the  foundation  of 
a  continuance  of  productive  crops,  and  also  of  a 
gradual  reduction  of  the  expence  of  labour,  con- 
joined with  a  gradual  increase  of  the  productive 
powers  of  the  soil." 


THE  ACQUISITION  OR  THE  LOSS  OF 
PURE  BLOOD  IN  THE  BREEDING 
OF  THE  HORSE. 

(from  the  veteuinarian.) 

[We  extract  the  substance  of  this  essay  on  account 
of  the  singularity  of  its  mode  of  reasoning,  and 
the  importance  of  the  truths  which  it  developes. 
It  is  extracted  from  Le  Journal  Des  Hcn'us,  a 
French  sporting  periodical,  edited  by  Le  Comte 
de  Montendre,  and  which  is  rapidly  increasing 
ill  respectability  and  value.] 

Many  persons  who  are  practically  occupied  in 
the  breeding  of  the  liorse,  little  familiar  with  the 
language  of  scientific  men,  and  having  a  mere  super- 
ficial knowledge  of  the  different  breeds,  and  the 
laws  which  govern  their  origin  and  their  preserva- 
tion, know  not  how  to  determine  the  increase  or  loss 
of  pure  blood  which  will  result  from  the  employ- 
ment of  two  individuals  of  different  breeds.  They 
understand  that,  by  the  coupling  of  a  horse  of  pure 
blood  with  an  ordinary  or  indigenous  mare,  the  pro- 
geny will  be  half-bred;  they  believe  that,  by  the 
union  of  this  half-bred  mare  with  the  same  father 
they  will  have  a  progeny  three-quarters  bred  :  but 
they  cannot  comprehend  how  it  is  that  they  have  not 
pure  blood  in  the  third  generation.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  roguery  about  these  different  gradations  of 
blood  ;  iater«8ted  or  dishoaest  deaUrs  talk  loudly  of 
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I  and  ^  of  blood,  but  few  seem  to  comprehend  tbe 
real  proportion  of  pure  blood  which  exists  in  ahorse 
tbat  has  any  deviation  from  absolute  purity. 

It  may  be  therefore  received  as  a  principle,  that, 
from  the  union  of  two  individuals  of  diiferent  breeds, 
a  half-bred  progeny  is  produced  ;  i.e.  containing 
half  of  tbe  father  and  half  of  the  mother.  Then  it  is 
easy  to  draw  up  a  kind  of  scale  by  which  we  may 
easily  determine  the  degree  of  pure  blood  tbat  any 
generation,  however  distant,  may  possess  ;  or  the 
proportional  quantity  of  pure  and  common  blood 
which  flows  iij  the  veins  of  any  horse  whose  progeny 
is  known. 

A  recourse  to  figures  is  here  necessary,  in  order 
clearly  to  express  the  proportional  transmission  of 
pure  blood  to  racers  of  inferior  value.  Let  us  call 
tbe  horse  of  pure  blood  liege nSratrix,  or  express  bim 
by  the  letter  R,  and  be  shall  be  equal  in  value  to  1. 
The  mare  shall  be  called  DegenerS,  expressed  by  the 
letter  D,  and  her  value  0.  Then  the  progeny  which 
may  result  from  the  union  may  be  characterized  by 
the  letter  A,  Ameliore,  and  it  is  composed  of  half  of 
the  father  and  half  of  tbe  mother,  and  thus  decimally 

expressed   -^   =  0.50,  or  §. 

Then  we  suppose  tbat  this  progeny,  being  a  mare, 
is  covered  by  another  thorough-bred  horse,  and  the 

,  ,  .  '  ...  ,  ,  !  +  0  .'.n  1.50  ^. 
calculation  will  stand  thus,  or     y~  =  •' ^» 

or  three  parts  pure  blood. 

We  carry  it  on  to  another  generation.  Tbe  pro- 
geny shall  again  be  a  mare,  and  be  covered  by 
another    thorough-bred    horse,    and    the    result   is 

1   +  0  50        17.'',  „^^        „  . ,      J 
or  -7—  =  .87d  =  7  pure  blood. 

The  fourth  generation  will  thus  stand,  j^ — 

or     ~?  =  .9375,  or  % 

The  tenth  generation  would  give,  as  the  reader 
may  work  out  if  he  pleases,  |^|^  pure  blood  ;  and 
tbe  t (ventieth  would  possess  {g^Ufi  of  pure  blood  ; 
thus  we  should  constantly  approach  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  unit  expressing  the  value  of  the  father, 
but  we  should  never  quite  arrive  at  it.  The  defi- 
ciency would  be  so  slight  as  not,  to  any  extent  worth 
consideration,  depreciating  the  value  of  the  offspring, 
but  the  pure  blood  would  never  be  absolutely  repro- 
duced. 

This  is  a  very  important  view  of  the  science  of 
breeding  ;  for,  if  the  principle  here  stated  is  true — ■ 
if  it  is  rigorously  just—  it  must  be  admitted  that  every 
breed,  brought  to  a  certain  state  of  excellence  by 
this  uninterrupted  succession  of  improvement,  may 
sustain  itself  in  this  state  of  excellence  without 
having  recourse  to  the  pure  breed  from  which  it  de- 
rived its  first  principle  of  improvement.  All  that  is 
necessary  is,  to  employ,  for  the  purpose  of  reproduc- 
tion, animals  of  both  sexes  uniting  in  the  highest  de- 
gree the  essential  moral  and  physical  qualities  of  the 
improved  race.  There  are,  however,  great  difficul- 
ties attending  the  conservation  of  this  race ;  and 
without  incessant  care  deterioration  from  tbe  point 
attained  will  soon  be  evident. 

In  despite  of  the  worth  of  the  breed  which  may 
have  been  established — although  it  may  approach  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  the  pure  race,  both  as  to  form 
and  endurance — still  it  carries  in  its  blood  a  mater- 
nal indestructible  germ  of  debasement ;  always  ready 
to  develope  itself,  by  little  and  little,  under  certain 
local  influences — always  undt^r  the  pow^er  of  divers 
agents  impairing  or  modifying  the  general  economy, 
until,  at  length,  a  certain  alteration  of  form,  an  im- 
pairment of  the  moral  qualities,  an  effacement  of  the 
paternal  type,  takes  place,  and  a  reproduction  of  tb* 


stock  of  the  mother,  with  all  its  characters  of  infe- 
riority. He  therefore  will  act  wisely  who,  from  time 
to  time,  regenerates  his  own  improved  stock,  by 
crossing  it  with  pure  blood  that  has  no  heterogeneous 
ignoble  stain. 

If  we  couple  together  a  half-bred  horse  with  a 
mare  of  the  same  standard,  the  character  of  the  pro- 
geny would,  according  to  the  calculation  just   now 

1             Ti                    0  5)  +  0.50       100 
made,    readily    appear   ^ =  ~  =   0.50. 

The  progeny  would  be  of  precisely  the  same  grade 
as  the  parents.  Experience,  however,  tells  us  that 
this  is  not  tbe  case  ;  tbe  produce  of  tbe  two  half- 
breds  undergoes  a  certain  degradation,  and  its  value 
would  be  over-rated  at  .050,  or  >.  This  may  ap- 
pear to  be  an  anomaly ;  it  is  only  apparently  so,  and 
implies  no  contradiction  to  tbe  principle  laid  down  : 
on  the  contrary,  this  degeneration  strengthens  the 
rule,  and  clearly  shows  that  the  pure  blood  is  tbe 
essential  ameliorator.  It  proves  that  part  of  its  in- 
fluence is  annulled — that  part  of  its  regenerative 
power  is  lost  by  the  sole  fact  of  its  mingling  with 
blood  less  pure,  less  rich,  and  by  means  of  which  its 
agency  is  modified,  its  power  diminished.  It  has  to 
combat  both  the  local  influences,  which  are  more  or 
less  opposed  to  the  success  of  the  cross,  and  the  ten- 
dency to  the  reproduction  of  tbe  maternal  type 
arising  from  its  being  indigenous  to  the  country. 

If  we  apply  the  same  reasoning  to  superior  crosses 
— to  generations  the  most  distant  from  the  original 
inferior  native  stock — we  shall  not  hesitate  in  ac- 
knowledging that  the  value  of  tbe  created  breed  can- 
not be  maintained  by  selection  from  that  breed  alone. 
The  degeneracy  may  be  slow,  insensible,  long  un- 
perceived,  on  account  of  the  power  which  the  pure 
blood  has  to  repel  contamination  ;  but  that  blood  can 
only  retard  the  tendency  to  retrograde  ;  it  can  never 
altogether  arrest  the  progress  :  that  must  be  effected 
by  occasional,  and,  perhaps,  not  unfrequent  mixture 
of  the  pure  blood. 

Another  thing  should  not  be  forgotten,  that  the 
march  of  degradation  having  commenced,  and  no  re- 
course being  had  to  that  by  which  alone  its  progress 
can  be  arrested,  it  will  proceed  with  fearful  and 
yearly  increasing  velocity.  The  table  by  which  is 
seen  the  improvement  of  the  race  under  the  constant 
influence  of  pure  blood,  will  also  express  the  rapi- 
dity of  the  degradation. 

Supposing,  finally,  that  a  mare,  that  has  approach- 
ed  to  tbat  degree  of  j)urity  of  blood  which  our  table 
has  given  to  the  30th  generation  is  crossed  by  a 
horse  of  no  breeding,  and  this  system  is  carried  on, 
tbe  table  will  precisely  express  the  rapidity  of  the 
degeneracy.  At  the  4th  generation  there  will  only 
be  T^  part  of  pure  blood  remaining  ;  at  the  10th  not 
a  thousandth  part ;  and  at  tbe  20th  not  a  millionth 
part.  These  are  important  truths,  and  deserve  to  be 
well  considered. 


Carrots. — The  Rev.  J.  Monkhouse,  of  Lizzick 
Hall,  this  year  grew  a  crop  of  carrots,  at  Lizzick,  on 
the  side  of  Skiddaw,  which  seems  to  have  been  equal 
to  Colonel  Graham's  famous  crop.  The  land,  about 
one  sixth  of  an  acre,  is  of  a  dry  shivery  nature,  and 
was  managed  for  early  potatoes ;  and  the  produce  was 
five  tons ;  or  about  thirty  tons  per  acre.  This,  at  2s. 
per  cwt,,  would  yield  60Z.  per  acre.  Two  of  the  car- 
rots weighed  7|lb8.,  and  28  of  them,  561bs.  Specimens 
of  this  fine  crop  may  be  seen  in  the  shop  of  Messrs. 
Hutton,  of  this  city,  where,  we  understand,  the  seed 
was  purchased, — Carlisle  Journal, 
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COTTAGE  AND  BARN  FLOORS. 

(from   the   magazine   of    domestic   economy,    for 

FEB.  1838.) 

Though  precisely  the  same  materials  used  in  the 
Cotswold  Hills  may  not  perhaps  be  found  in  every 
part  of  the  kingdom,  still  matter  bearing  a  close  re- 
semblance, and  equally  good,  is  to  be  obtained  in 
most  of  the  agricultural  districts  of  the  empire. 
Floors  of  equal  durability  and  hardness  with  those  of 
the  Cotswold  Hills,  may  therefore  be  made  at  an  ex- 
pense quite  as  low  as  that  of  lime-ash,  if  not  lower. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  the  West  of  England,  as 
throughout  the  North — in  short,  wherever  quarries 
exist,  either  of  limestone,  granite,  or  building-stone 
of  any  texture,  good  and  available  materials  are  at 
hand. 

The  superstratum  immediately  next  the  soil  of  the 
Cotswold  Hills  is  composed  generally  of  lumps  of  a 
very  compact  calcareous  earth,  more  or  less  fine, 
forming  a  species  of  gravel.  This  is  mixed  in  equal 
proportions  with  the  chippings  from  the  quarries  of 
calcareous  granite,  whence  the  building-stone  is 
taken  for  which  this  part  of  the  country  is  celebrated. 
These  materials  are  employed  dry,  to  make  the  floor. 
They  are  first  sifted  through  a  coarse  wire  sieve,  or 
through  a  screen,  in  order  to  separate  the  coarser 
gravel,  which  is  put  in  a  heap  by  itself.  A  finer 
sieve  is  then  used,  to  extract  the  smaller  gravel, 
which  is  likewise  formed  into  a  separate  heap, 
leaving  by  itself  the  finer  particles,  which  are  in 
greater  abundance  tlian  either  of  the  heaps  drawn 
from  them  by  tlie  operation  of  sifting.  The  bed  of 
the  floor  being  now  prepared  as  smoothly  and  evenly 
as  possible,  the  larger  stones  are  placed  at  the 
bottom,  the  interstices  between  them  being  closely 
and  with  great  pressure  filled  up  with  the  finer 
gravel.  Upon  the  latter  are  placed  the  finest 
particles,  care  being  taken  to  trim  down  each  layer, 
so  as  to  bring  it  closely  and  firmly  upon  the  one  im- 
mediately below  it.  The  upper  surface  is  then 
equalised  with  a  level,  which  is  also  used  until  the 
floor  is  completed.  Thus,  on  the  surface,  evenness 
is  observed  to  a  mathematical  nicety.  The  layers 
collectively  form  a  tabular  mass  about  twelve  or 
fourteen  inches  thick.  The  workman  being  satisfied 
with  the  surface,  the  operation  of  beating  begins. 
This  is  done  with  a  wooden  beetle,  and  is  continued 
not  only  until  the  upper  surface  is  close  and  com- 
bined, the  whole  mass  homogeneous,  and  its  particles 
as  adherent  as  if  created  in  one  mass,  but  until  the 
whole  floor  vibrates  simultaneously,  and  rings  at 
each  stroke  of  the  instrument,  like  an  unbroken  plate 
of  metal  of  equal  dimensions.  If  Mr.  Mac  Adam 
had  seen  these  floors,  he  might  have  received  a  hint 
for  his  roads  ;  on  the  other  hand,  had  the  Cotswold 
floors  not  been  in  use  long  before  Mr.  Mac  Adam 
was  born,  his  roads  might  have  suggested  them. 
But  Mr.  Mac  Adam's  roads  are  dusty  ;  these  floors 
are  not,  being  as  clean  as  a  well-washed  pavement 
of  flag-stones. 

The  advantage  of  having,  in  barns,  floors  strong 
and  adherent  enough  to  resist  the  flail,  and  in  cot- 
tages, floors  that  will  kindly  second  the  eflPorts  of  the 
besom,  retain  theii'  evenness,  and  not  harbour  the 
wet,  is  so  obvious  that  I  need  not  descant  upon  it. 
To  give  publicity  to  the  method  of  flooring  which  I 
have  just  described,  will  therefore  be  to  bring  it 
into  general  use  throughout  the  country.  The  ordi- 
nary gravel  found  in  the  midland  counties,  even  the 
round  shingles  on  the  coast  of  Kent  and  Sussex, 
would  serve  admirably  to  form  the  first  layer; 
the     smaller     gravel     for     the     second,     and      a 


mixture  of  still  smaller  gravel,  mixed  with  the  chip- 
pings from  limestone  quarries,  might  constitute  the 
third. — The  whole  art  of  forming  such  floors  seems 
to  lie  in  using  the  materials  dry,  and  beating  them 
into  consistencey.  The  system  of  beating  dry  ma- 
terials in  the  formation  of  terraces  and  flat  roofs,  I 
have  seen  pursued  in  India,  at  Naples,  and  also  at 
Laguna,  in  Teneriff'e ;  I  therefore  ought  at  once  to 
have  detected  the  modus  operandi  in  producing  these 
stono  floors.     But 

Nemo  omnibus  horis  sapit ; 

by  which  I  do  not  mean  to  insinuate  that  I  am,  at 
any  time,  wise  in  the  abstract  sense,  but  only  com- 
paratively wise,  though  not  sufficiently  so,  to  see 
further  than  my  neighbours.  This  I  urge  in  due 
humility,  dear  reader,  that  thou  mayest  acquit  me  of 
all  quackery,  or  undue  pretension  in  describing  the 
useful  object  which  accident  has  enabled  me  to  oifer 
to  thy  notice. 

*  *  *  » 

A  good  woman  from  the  Cotswold  Hills,  had  come 
from  the  Wolds  to  live  as  an  upper  servant  with  a 
family  near  Westbury-upon-Severn.  At  Coleford, 
she  had  married  a  forester,  the  father  of  some  chidren 
I  saw,  who  possessed  some  coal  gawles  (pronounced 
gales)  in  the  forest,  which  he  was  working  on  his 
own  account.  He  had  built  the  house  they  lived  in 
and  she,  recollecting  the  floors  in  her  part  of  the 
country,  had  urged  him  to  try  one  in  their  new  ha- 
bitation. Being  something  of  an  experimentalist,  he 
thought  he  might  improve  upon  the  Cotswold  prac- 
tice, and  accordingly  devised  the  following  mixture. 
The  molten  iron,  in  the  first  process  of  smelting, 
throws  oft',  at  the  casting,  a  scoria  composed  of  the 
dross  of  the  metal  and  of  the  fuse  used  in  smelting  it, 
which  latter  consists  principally  of  limestone.  This 
scoria  forms  a  very  compact,  beautifully-veined, 
heavy,  and  partially-vitrified  mass,  which  has  a  beau- 
tiful appearance,  and  bits  of  which,  lying  about  the 
country  contiguous  to  the  iron  works,  are  often  mis- 
taken by  strangers  for  exquisite  specimens  of — they 
know  not  what,  and  are  often  taken  away  as  such  to 
puzzle  the  amateur  mineralogists. 

Who  dwell  in  cities,  and  pore  over  books. 

This  substance  is  at  first  extremely  brittle,  but  in  the 
course  of  lime  it  becomes  tenacious,  and  is  with  diffi- 
culty broken.  The  scoria  may  be  obtained  for  the 
trouble  of  taking  it  away.  It  is  reduced  to  powder  by 
some  industrious  persons,  by  means  of  wheels 
worked  by  water-power,  giving  action  to  heavy 
hammers.  This  powder  is  used  in  the  glass-houses, 
to  make  or  assist  in  making  the  best  glass  ;  it  is  also 
used,  when  reduced  to  impalpable  fineness,  in  a  state 
I  will  not  say  of  solution,  but  of  mechanical  mixture 
with  water,  to  impart  an  agreeable  colouring  to  the 
stone  frontages  of  dwelling-houses. 

The  old  iron-works  of  the  Forest  of  Dean  yield 
also  another  material  in  the  form  of  hard  cinders, 
mixed  more  or  less  with  metal.  These  cinders  were 
probably  left  from  the  Blomary  forges  of  the  Romans, 
who  were  ignorant  of  the  art  of  smelting.  The 
cinders  still  contain  much  iron-ore,  and  are  now  used 
in  the  smelting  furnaces.  Having  performed  this 
second  service,  they  are  thrown  aside,  and  by  at- 
mospheric action  become  very  hard. 

My  good-natured  hostess  informed  me,  that  her 
husband  had  broken  up  these  two  materials,  and 
mixed  with  them  chippings  from  the  stone  quarries 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  gravelly  stones  found  also 
in  the  subsoil  of  this  part  of  the  forest.  The  result 
was,  the  floor  I  so  much  admired,  which,  I  have  no 
doubt,  will  last  in  a  good,  sound  condition,  as  long 
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OS  the  house  itself,  perhaps  longer,  though  this  is  built 
of  very  solid  stone,  the  produce  of  the  Forest  quar- 
ries. A  fact  so  positive,  proves  what  will  greatly 
facilitate  the  adopting  of  the  Cotswold  floors,  that 
most,  if  not  all,  stony  matter  has  a  tendency  to  ad- 
here, or  to  form,  in  the  very  learned  words  of  a 
modern  writer  on  geology,  "  homogenous  and  solid 
masdficatioyi."  It  therefore  follows  that  barn  and  cot- 
tage floors  might  be  made  equally  well  with  stony 
matter,  diff"ering  essentially  from  that  of  the  Cotswold 
Hills. 


IMPROVEMENT  IN  AGRICULTURE. 
NATIONAL  AGRICULTURAL  INSTI- 
TUTION. 


"  In  everything  relating  to  manufactures  and  commerce 
'  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  new  era.  Millions  of  our  fellow 
"  creatures  depend  for  their  means  of  subsistence  on  the 
"  '  onward  movement'  of  this  system.  We  cannot  retrograde 
"  te  the  simple  practices  of  by-gone  days  ;  hence  we  say,  and 
•'  maintain,  that  all  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  na- 
"  tions  of  the  earth  must  accommodate  themselves  in  time  to 
"  the  circumstances  of  which  we  notify  the  advent,  other- 
"  wise  those  who  do  not  accommodate  themselves,  will  be 
"  left  behind,  like  the  mile  stones  on  a  road,  which  are  or 
•'  will  be  superseded  by  aiailroad." 


Daily  experience  so  completely  confirms  the 
soundness  of  the  observations  quoted  above,  that 
it  would  be  a  useless  waste  of  time,  were  we  to 
advance  a  single  argument  in  support  of  a  propo- 
sition so  well  and  pithily  expressed.  If,  however, 
the  doctrine  of  "  onward  movement"  be  correct 
in  reference  to  "  manufactures  and  commerce,"  is 
it  not  equally  so  when  applied  to  Agriculture  ? 
Has  the  art  of  cultivating  the  soil  attained  such  a 
degree  of  perfection  as  to  render  further  improve- 
ment unnecessary  or  impossible  ?  There  is  not 
an  individual  in  the  three  kingdoms  competent  to 
give  an  opinion,  who  will  assert  that  such  is  the 
fact.  We  say  competent  to  give  an  opinion,  be- 
cause we  know  full  well  that  there  are  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  farmers,  who  are  per- 
fectly satisfied  that  their  system  of  cultivation  and 
farm  management  is  perfect ;  and  who  would  ridi- 
cule and  reject  any  "  new  fangled"  plan  which 
might  be  suggested  to  them,  just  as  upon  the  first 
introduction  of  the  two  horse  plough,  without  a 
driver.  Such  men  we  hold  to  be  utterly  i7zcom- 
petent.  It  is  no  less  remarkable  than  true,  that 
although  the  minds  of  the  ignorant  are  open  to 
credulity  and  superstition  they  are  exceedingly 
sceptical  in  regard  to  any  extraordinary  statements 
bearing  upon  any  part  of  the  business  of  life  com- 
ing under  their  immediate  notice.  Were  a  tra- 
veller to  meet  with  an  ignorant  and  illiterate  rustic 
in  a  secluded  country  village,  who  had  never  heard 
of  a  railroad  steam  carriage,  and  were  to  tell  him 
that  in  the  country  he  came  from  a  ghost  all  in 
white  might  be  seen  every  night  at  midnight  to 
enter  the  village  church,  and  that  the  doors  flew 
open  to  admit  it,  and  closed  again  without  a  key 
being  applied  to  the  lock,  and  also  that  there  were 
carriages  passing  through  the  parish,  which  tra- 
velled without  horses  at  the  rate  of  40  or  50  miles 
an  hour,  the  countryman  would  be  found  to  give 
credence  to  the  ghost  story,  whilst  he  would  reject 
the  carriage  story  as  utterly  impossible.     Those 


who  are  most  unacquainted  with  the  improvements 
which  have  been  made  in  the  various  departments 
of  science  or  art,  are  least  inclined  to  place  con- 
fidence in  the  progress  of  improvement.  The  most 
skilful  engineer  will,  notwithstanding  the  perfec- 
tion which  the  application  of  steam  power  to  the 
purpose  of  conveyance  both  by  sea  and  land, 
seems  to  have  attained,  be  found  the  most  san- 
guine in  his  expectations  of  further  and  great  im- 
provements. So  in  Agriculture  tlie  best  educated 
the  most  enlightened,  the  most  eminent  practical 
farmers,  entertain  the  strongest  conviction  that  every 
department  of  agriculture  is  capable  of  great  and 
important  amendment.  Since  the  announcement 
at  the  Smithfield  Club  Dinner  by  f].avl  Spencer 
and  the  Duke  of  Richmond  of  their  desire,  to  see  an 
"  Agricultural  Institution"  established,  we  have  re- 
ceived communications  upon  tlie  subject  from  some 
of  the  most  eminent  Agriculturists  and  large  land- 
holders in  the  three  kingdoms, liighly  commending 
the  object.  Some  of  these  communications  being 
intended  for  publication  have  appeared  in  this 
journal ;  others  being  rather  of  a  private  nature, 
have  been  withheld.  The  proposition  has  also 
been  discussed  in  upwards  of  fifty  country  jour- 
nals, and  in  every  instance  highly  approved.  The 
first  separate  and  distinct  publication  upon  the 
subject  has  just  appeared  from  the  pen  of  H. 
Handley,  Esq.,  M.  P.,  and  is  entitled  "  A  Letter 
to  Earl  Spencer,  on  the  fcrmation  of  a  Na- 
tional Agricultural  Institution,"  and  is 
published  by  Ridgway.  We  were  highly  de- 
lighted when  the  intimation  was  made  to  us,  that 
Mr.  Handley  had  taken  up  the  question  ;  his 
sound  practical  knowledge,  the  zeal  and  energy, 
which  he  has  always  displayed  in  promoting  the 
real  welfare  of  the  Agriculturist,  and  the  well 
merited  confidence  which  the  Agricultural  body 
reposes  in  him,  render  him  a  valuable  co- 
adjutor to  the  Noble  Lords  v\ho  originated  the 
proposition.  We  anticipated  much  gratification 
from  a  perusal  of  Mr.  Handley 's  letter,  and  our 
anticipations  have  been  fully  realized.  The  sub- 
ject is  treated  in  a  clear,  perspicuous,  and  unosten- 
tatious manner,  and  should  be  carefully  perused 
by  all  those  who  entertain  any  doubt  of  the  benefit 
which  might  be  derived  from  the  establishment  of 
a  "  National  Agricultural  Institution,"  if  any  such 
there  be.  We  subjoin  the  letter  for  the  benefit  of 
our  readers : — 

My  Lord  : — The  following  pages,  written  with 
the  view  of  arousing  the  attention  of  my  brother 
agriculturists  to  the  advantages  which  might  be 
derived  from  the  formation  of  an  institution  to 
promote  practical  agriculture  on  scientific  prin- 
ciples in  England,  would  probably  never  have  been 
submitted  to  the  public,  but  for  the  observations 
which  fell  from  your  lordship,  when  presiding  at 
the  Smithfield  Club  Dinner,  on  the  11th  of  Decem- 
ber last. 

It  was  most  gratifying  to  me  to  find  that  the 
project  which  I  had  long  cherished,  but  which  I 
had  almost  despaired  of  seeing  effected,  had  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  your  lordship,  and  was 
hailed  with  acclamation  by  the  numerous  company 
of  agriculturists  there  assembled. 

In  canvassing  the  subject  heretofore,  I  have 
found  that  the  comparative  failure  of  the  board  of 
agriculture,  once  deemed  worthy  of  a  paiiiament- 
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grant,  and  for  more  than  twenty  years  carried  on 
under  the  zealous  and  able  superintendence  of  the 
late  Sir  John  Sinclair,  has  been  frequently  quoted 
as  a  discouragement  to  any  similar  attempt.  In 
this  objection  there  appears  to  me  to  be  but  little 
weight.  The  board  of  agriculture  existed  at  a 
period  when  it  was  least  likely  to  attract  the 
settled  attention  or  command  the  energies  of 
agriculturists.  It  was  discontinued,  too,  at  the 
precise  time  when,  as  subsequent  events  have 
proved,  U  ought  to  have  been  established. 

A  period  of  war  is  ill  suited  to  national  improve- 
ments of  any  kind  :  during  the  continuance  of  war 
prices,  when  half  a  crop  remunerated  the  grower, 
and  the  most  slovenly  farmers  amassed  wealth, 
the  usual  inducements  to  extraordinary  exertions 
were  wanting  ;  and  we  of  the  present  day,  to 
whom  the  quotations  of  "  wheat  from  six  to  eight 
guineas  per  quarter"  are  but  as  dreams  of  fiction, 
are  not  only  not  surprised  that  our  more  fortunate 
predecessors  did  not  eiiect  more, — we  only  wonder 
that,  if  possible,  they  did  not  exert  themselves 
less. 

In  1817,  however,  the  date  when  the  board  of 
agriculture  ceased  to  exist,  a  new  era  was  about 
to  open  upon  us;  and  without  discussing  the  de- 
bateable  causes  of  the  depression  of  agriculture, 
■which  has  since  ensued,  whether  arising  from  the 
transition  from  war  to  peace,  the  resumption  of 
cash  payments  in  1819,  excessive  importation  or 
over  production,  it  is  sufficient  to  have  ascertained 
that  a  vast  reduction  has  taken  place  in  the  prices 
of  agricultural  produce  ;  and  it  is  at  least  prudent 
to  anticipate  that  for  the  future  we  must  look  to 
comparatively  low  prices,  subject  of  course  to  the 
vpriations  which  seasons  and  circumstances  must 
from  time  to  time  necessarily  entail. 

Farmers  are,  I  believe,  at  length  convinced,  that 
it  is  not  in  parliamentary  interference  that  they 
must  seek  a  remedy. 

_  Repeated  enquiries  have  terminated  in  repeated 
disappointments.  It  is  to  their  own  energies  and 
their  own  resources  they  must  look,  and  by  cheap- 
ening the  cost  and  increasing  the  amount  of  pro- 
duction pave  the  way  to  future  ])rosperity. 

It  is  impossible,  as  was  observed  by  your  lord- 
ship, for  any  one  acquainted  with  the  subject,  in 
travelling  through  many  parts  of  the  country,  not 
to  be  struck  with  the  still  wretched  modes  of  farm- 
ing, and  the  little  improvement  they  exhibit  in  the 
art  of  cultivation. 

Those  who  were  attentive  observers  forty  years 
ago  of  English  agriculture,  while  they  may  con- 
demn the  comparatively  stationary  condition  of 
arable  lands  in  many  districts,  will  nevertheless 
bear  testimony  to  the  ra-;id  and  marked  improve- 
ment in  the  breed  of  sheep,  which  has  taken  place 
during  that  period. 

This  is,  I  believe,  largely  attributable  to  the 
stimulus  which  has  been  afforded  by  the  Smithfield 
Club,  and  those  minor  and  tributary  societies, 
which  have  been  established  on  its  principles 
throughout  the  country,  and  which  have  been  the 
means  of  directing  the  efforts  of  the  breeder  to  the 
production  of  such  animals  as  unite  the  most 
profitable  qualities. 

Great  attention  and  expense,  spirited  emulation, 
and  well  directed  experiments,  grounded  upon 
scientific  principles,  have  succeeded  in  producing 
that  near  ajjproach  to  perfection  in  breeding  and 
feedmg  cattle,  which  was  so  pre-eminent  at  the 
late  Christmas  show.  Whv,  then,  should  not  the 
same  combined  efforts  be  united  in  the  application 
of  scinice  to  the  sister  art,  agriculture,  which  your 


lordship  has  justly  pronounced  to  be  "  still  in  its 
infancy." 

I  am  well  aware  how  strongly  prejudiced  were 
farmers  of  the  old  school  against  what  they 
were  pleased  to  call  "book-farming."  Theory, 
was  a  term  which  they  held  synonymous  with 
ruinous  speculation, — its  effect  nothing,  its  ten- 
dency the  Gazette.  And  even  where  chance, 
rather  than  well  considered  experiment,  had  pro- 
duced a  favourable  result,  sucli  was  the  suspicion 
with  which  they  regarded  the  innovation,  that  it 
was  not  until  their  neighbour  had  reaped  repeated 
and  substantial  benefits  from  it,  that  they  were 
seduced  into  availing  themselves  of  the  improve- 
ment. Confined  during  their  lives  to  their  own 
immediate  neighbourhood,  with  no  further  inter- 
course with  the  world  than  their  market  town 
might  afford,  and  with  minds  uneducated  either  to 
seek  or  appreciate  information,  we  perhaps  ought 
not  to  be  so  much  surprised,  that  whatever  im- 
provenients  may  have  been  discovered,  have 
scarcely  travelled  beyond  the  limits  of  their  first 
apijlication.  In  proof  of  this,  I  would  quote  the 
use  of  bone  manure  ;  which,  incredible  as  it  may 
appear,  though  it  has  for  the  last  twenty  years 
worked  miracles,  and  changed  the  face  of  the  mid- 
land counties,  is  at  this  time  viewed  as  a  new  dis- 
covery in  many  districts  of  England,  by  no  means 
remote  from  the  scene  of  its  earliest  and  continued 
success. 

That  class  is,  however,  fast  passing  away.  Edu- 
cation, which  happily  has  penetrated  into  every 
quarter  of  the  country,  has  furnished  in  their 
place  an  intelligent  and  a  thinking  I'ace  of  men, 
who  desire  knowledge,  and  who  are  ever  striving 
to  obtain  it.  The  facilities  of  internal  communi- 
cation throughout  the  empire  have  tempted  and 
aided  their  endeavours.  There  are  few  young- 
farmers  with  adequate  means  who  do  not 
avail  themselves  of  it  to  see  and  learn ;  and 
the  comparisons  which  they  have  been  thereby 
enabled  to  institute  between  the  varied  systems  of 
farming  which  pervade  different  districts,  become 
the  subjects  of  their  consideration,  and  are,  ac- 
cording to  their  supposed  merits,  adopted  or  con- 
demned. 

It  is  to  encourage  and  direct  the  praiseworthy 
efforts  of  this  valuable  and  deserving  class,  that  I 
call  upon  your  lordship  and  the  landed  proprietors 
of  England,  for  your  own  sakes  as  well  as  theirs, 
and  permit  me  to  add,  for  the  credit  and  advantage 
of  our  common  country,  to  bring  to  bear  upon  this 
subject  the  invaluable  aid  of  science. 

Science — by  which  is  to  be  understood,  that 
knowledge  which  is  founded  upon  the  principles  of 
nature,  illustrated  by  demonstration — is  the  pilot 
that  must  steer  us  into  those  hitherto  imperfectly 
explored  regions,  where  I  am  well  convinced  a 
mine  of  wealth  is  still  in  store  for  British  agricul- 
ture. Chemistry,  botany,  entomology,  mechanics, 
require  but  to  be  invited,  to  yield  us  a  harvest 
of  valuable  information  to  guide  and  to  warn  us. 

What  has  been  the  course  adopted  by  our  enter- 
prising manufacturers  ?  Had  they  been  satisfied 
with  the  inventions  which  chance,  or  the  intelli- 
gence of  their  artisans  might  have  discovered,  in 
vain  would  they  have  struggled  for  the  proud  as- 
cendanc}'  which  they  now  hold  in  the  scale  of  the 
manufacturing  world.  How  truly  has  it  been  said, 
that  a  Manchester  manufacturer,  who  had  been 
absent  from  England  for  the  last  seven  years, 
would  be  ruined,  if,  on  his  return  now,  he  en- 
deavoured with  his  former  processes  is  to  compete 
with  the  almost  daily  improvements  of  his  inde- 
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fatigable  and  intelligent  rivals.  How  many  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  land  would  the  bleaching  opera- 
tions of  Manchaster  alone  require, — what  enormous 
capital  would  lie  stretched  for  weeks  unproductive 
on  the  sward, — and  how  impossible  would  it  have 
been  to  have  completed  the  accumulated  orders 
from  foreign  customers,  had  not  chemistry  fui'- 
nished  a  cheap  and  rapid  substitute  ? 

How  much  of  scientific  research  must  have  been 
employed  to  unite  for  their  ingenious  purposes  the 
products  of  all  climes,  as  has  been  so  forcibly  de- 
monstrated in  the  case  of  the  commonest  printed 
calico,  which  the  talented  author  of  a  recent 
pampblet  observes  "  combines  the  united  products 
of  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth ; — the  cotton  of 
America,  the  indigo  of  Asia,  the  gum  of  Africa, 
and  the  madder  of  Europe, — all  brought  from 
remote  regions  to  produce  a  rustic's  gown-piece."* 

How  widely  different  the  picture  which  agricul- 
ture_  presents!  Since  the  introduction  of  the 
turnip  as  a  field  crop,  upwards  of  a  century  ago, 
we  look  in  vain  for  any  improved  practice  that 
may  be  viewed  as  an  epoch  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil ;  and  we  are  still  so  far  in  ignorance  of  the 
first  principles  of  our  science,  that  we  do  not  yet 
know  with  accuracy  in  what  the  food  of  plants 
consists. 

There  are  those  perhaps  who  will  reply,  that 
manufactures  are  altogether  works  of  art, — that 
they  are  of  recent  invention,  and  may  be  said  to 
be  still  in  their  infancy ;  but  that  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil  is  based  on  nature, — that  it  has  existed 
from  the  earliest  ages,  and  that  although  improved 
modes  of  working  it  may  be  from  time  to  time  con- 
trived, earth  is  the  same  element  as  heretofore, 
and  nothing  essentially  new  remains  to  be  dis- 
covered. It  is  to  such  I  would  address  the  follow- 
ing observations,  and  endeavour  to  lay  before  them 
some  examples  of  matters  intimately  connected 
with  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  of  which  we  are 
ignorant,  and  which  are  involved  in  doubt  and 
mystery;  and  although,  in  so  doing,  I  disclaim 
any  wish  to  be  considered  as  laying  down  a  course 
of  enquiry  for  the  society  to  pursue,  (a  subject 
which  I  confidently  trust  will  ere  long  be  discussed 
by  far  better  judges  than  myself,)  it  may  not  be 
altogether  useless  to  place  before  those  who  have 
not  given  the  subject  their  consideration,  some  in- 
sight into  the  benefits  that  may  be  derived  from 
submitting  even  our  daily  operations  to  the  test  of 
science. 

Practical  experiments,  by  which  doubts  might 
be  solved,  would  possibly  demand  a  series  of  trials 
for  their  solution.  The  tardy  processes  of  nature, 
the  innumerable  contingencies  which  more  or  less 
afiFect  agricultural  operations,  such  as  seasons, 
hidden  properties  of  soil,  and  the  like,  producing, 
from  apparently  similar  causes,  dissimilar  results, 
frequently  render  such  experiments  perplexing 
and  unsatisfactory ;  by  chemical  tests  they  may 
be  at  once  discovered. 

Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  whose  vast  talents  would 
probably  never  have  been  directed  to  agricultural 
chemistry,  but  for  the  establishment  of  the  Board 
of  Agriculture,  and  whose  contributions,  impor- 
tant as  they  are,  would  doubtless  have  been  cor- 
rected and  extended,  had  his  valuable  life  been 
spared,  thus  defines  the  subject — "  Agricultural 
chemistry  has  for  its  objects  all  those  changes  in 
the  arrangements  of  matter  connected  with  the 
growth  and  nourishment  of  plants  ;  the  compara- 
tive value  of  their  produce  as  food  ;  the  constitu' 
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tion  of  soils  ;  the  manner  in  which  soils  are  en- 
riched by  manure,  or  rendered  fertile  by  the  difie- 
rent  processes  of  cultivation."  Inquiries  of  such 
a  nature  cannot  but  be  interesting  and  important 
both  to  the  theoretical  agriculturist  and  to  the 
practical  farmer.  To  the  first  they  are  necessary 
in  supplying  most  of  the  fundamental  principles 
on  which  the  theory  of  the  art  depends.  To  the 
second  they  are  useful  in  affording  simple  and 
easy  experiments  for  directing  his  labours,  and  for 
enabling  him  to  pursue  a  certain  and  systematic 
plan  of  improvement.  "  It  is  hardly  possible,"  he 
adds,  "  to  enter  upon  any  investigation  in  agricul- 
ture without  finding  it  connected,  more  or  less, 
with  the  doctrines  or  elucidations  derived  from 
chemistry." 

I  have  already  observed  that  we  do  not  as  yet 
know  with  accuracy  what  constitutes  the  food  of 
plants.  Certain,  however,  it  is  that  the  soil  itself 
is  but  the  medium  of  communicating  support ;  for 
according  to  Sir  H.  Davy,  the  ashes  of  plants 
yield  of  earth  but  3I5  of  the  weight  of  the  plant 
that  is  consumed.  This  fact  only  renders  it  the 
more  essential  that  we  should  discover  how  we 
may  best  charge  that  medium  with  matter  most 
conducive  to  vegetable  life. 

Experience  has  proved  that  farm-yard  manure 
furnishes  to  all  soils  abundance  of  soluble  matter, 
which  is  greedily  imbibed  by  plants,  and  by  means 
of  which  they  thrive  ;  and  yet  in  what  mode  that 
manure  is  best  prepared,  and  in  what  state  it  is 
most  beneficially  applied  to  the  soil,  is  still  vexata 
questio ;  and  while  we  read  the  treatise  of  Mr. 
Blaikie,  describing  the  well  pressed  pie,"  and 
"  thoroughly  fermented  mass"  adopted  generally 
in  Norfolk,  we  hear  that  his  noble  employer,  the 
Eai'l  of  Leicester,  than  whom  no  one  has  done 
more  to  test  the  theory  of  agriculture,  by  accurate 
and  persevering  experiments,  has  seen  reason  to 
differ  from  that  doctrine,  and  applies  his  manure 
as  fresh  and  unfermented  as  he  can. 

This  diversity  of  cpinion  has  not,  however, 
been  confined  to  Norfolk.  Sir  H.  Davy,  who  has 
strenuously  argued  in  favour  of  unfermented  dung, 
on  the  grounds  of  the  great  loss  of  nutritive  matter 
from  drainings  and  evaporation,  even  carried  his 
theory  to  the  application  of  straw  in  its  natural 
state. 

In  this  he  has  been  contradicted  by  practical 
experiments  ;  but  other  wi'iters  Lave  gone  into 
the  opposite  extreme,  and  not  contented  with  con- 
demning unfermented  manure,  as  encouraging 
weeds,  multiplying  grubs  and  insects,  and  origi- 
nating diseases  prejudicial  and  even  fatal  to  veget- 
able life,  have  recommended,  especially  for  turnip 
crops,  dung  which  shall  have  exhausted  all  powers 
of  fermentation,  and  given  a  preference  to  that 
which  has  lain  in  the  heap  two  years. 

Certain  it  is  that  the  balance  of  advantage  must 
lie  somewhere  ;  and  agriculture  furnishes  few 
more  interesting  or  important  subjects  for  the  in- 
vestigation of  science,  than  the  most  efficacious 
and  economical  preparation  of  that  matter,  which 
universal  experience  proves,  and  all  admit  to  be 
eminently  conducive  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 
Such  investigation  would  also  comprise  the  value 
and  treatment  of  liquid  manures,  so  highly  prized 
in  Flemish  husbandry,  but  which,  doubtless  from 
ignorance  of  their  application,  have  been  attended 
with  much  disappointment  in  many  experimental 
cases  in  this  country. 

Above  all,  the  solution  of  these  disputed  points, 
by  proving  the  value  of  a  right  system  of  treating 
dung,  would,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  rouse  the  attention 
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of  farmers  to  a  better  construction  of  their  yards, 
and  induce  them  to  forego  those  slovenly  habits 
•with  reference  to  their  manure  heaps,  which  un- 
der any  circumstances  prove  wasteful  and  preju- 
dicial. 

It  has,  however,  always  appeared  to  me,  that 
there  is  no  field  for  chemical  investigation  so  un- 
bounded and  so  favourable  for  promoting  agricul- 
tural improvements,  as  that  afforded  by  mineral 
manures. 

Although  fortuitous  result  has  developed  the  ad- 
vantages of  lime  as  applied  to  agriculture,  and  it 
has  in  a  variety  of  districts  long  been,  next  to 
farm-yard  dung,  in  the  most  general  use  as  a 
manure,  its  action  upon  soils  has  been  matter  of 
great  contradiction  and  dispute  amongst  writers 
upon  agricultural  chemistry  ;  and  while  all  admit 
its  value,  none  appear  to  have  positively  demon- 
strated the  principles  of  its  action.  Instances  in- 
numerable of  its  varied,  and  in  many  respects 
contradictory  operation  are  to  be  found  among 
those  who  have  written  upon  the  subject.  When 
due  regard  has  been  paid  to  the  principles  and 
purposes  of  its  application,  it  has  been  found  to 
aid  the  fertilizing  properties  of  the  soil ;  but  it 
would  appear  that  it  has  much  more  frequently  in 
the  hands  of  the  ignorant  and  the  injudicious, 
impoverished  rather  than  enriched,  and  rendered 
sterility  more  sterile. 

Vast  sums  of  money  have  been,  not  only  use- 
lessly expended,  and  much  labour  has  been 
thrown  away  in  anticipation  of  beneficial  results 
from  the  use  of  lime,  which,  had  the  subject  been 
better  understood,  might  have  been  saved,  but 
positive  injury  has  resulted,  which  in  thousands 
of  acres  has  proved  irremediable. 

Of  its  mechanical  effects  in  giving  consistency 
to  the  staple  of  light  soils  by  attracting  and  re- 
taining moisture,  and  in  rendering  clays  more  fri- 
able and  porous  by  its  tendency  to  reduce  their 
cohesive  qualities,  there  seems  to  be  no  difference 
of  opinion,  except  as  to  the  quantities  to  be  ap- 
plied. It  is  also  admitted  that  a  certain  portion  of 
calcareous  earth  is  essential  to  all  soils  ;  that  it  is 
found  in  the  ashes  of  most  jjlants,  but  that  un- 
mixed it  is  incapable  of  rearing  plants  to  perfec- 
tion. 

That  there  are  limes  of  various  quality,  that  the 
presence  of  magnesia  in  some  is  injurious  to  ve- 
getable life,  and  that  in  order  properly  to  direct 
its  uses,  a  careful  analysis,  not  only  of  the  lime 
itself,  but  of  the  constituent  properties  of  the  soil 
to  which  it  is  to  be  applied  is  absolutely  essential. 

Yet,  whether  it  be  a  septic  or  an  antiseptic,  whe- 
ther as  Sir  II.  Davy  pronounces,  "  In  those  cases 
in  which  fermentation  is  useful  to  produce  nutri- 
ment from  vegetable  substances,  lime  is  always 
efficacious,"  or  as  has  been  argued  by  Hayward 
and  others,  "Its  chemical  constitution  is  such  as 
to  facilitate  the  decomposition  and  reduction  of  the 
roots,  leaves  and  stalks  of  vegetables  to  a  soluble 
state  without  the  process  of  putrefaction,"  whe- 
ther it  be  an  enriching  or  an  exciting  manure,  or 
merely  an  alterative,  it  is  evident  that  unless,  like 
medicine  to  the  human  frame,  it  be  adminstered 
with  a  skilful  and  judicious  hand,  instead  of  im- 
parting health  and  vigour  to  the  soil,  it  will  de- 
bilitate its  already  too  feeble  resources  and  create 
a  disease  more  hurtful  and  incurable  than  that 
which  it  is  sought  to  remedy. 

The  foregoing  observations  will  also  in  a  great 
measure  apply  to  chalk  ;  for  as  it  frequently  con- 
tains heterogeneous  matter  which  impairs  its  ef- 
ficiency, it  becomes  of  essential   importance,  that 


the  farmer  should  not  only  accurately  ascertaitt 
its  component  parts,  but  also  the  constitution  of 
the  soil  to  which  he  proposes  to  apply  it.  1  can- 
not better  illustrate  this  position,  which  bears  es- 
pecially upon  all  mineral  manures,  than  by  relat- 
ing an  anecdote  recently  communicated  to  me  by 
a  nobleman  resident  in  Essex. — Having  observed 
on  his  estate  in  Berkshire,  that  the  tenants  de- 
rived great  benefit  from  the  use  of  chalk,  and  the 
soil  being  of  a  similar  character  to  that  which  he 
possessed  in  Essex,  where  also  he  had  a  chalk  pit, 
he  submitted  samples  of  both  chalks  to  be  che- 
mically tested  by  a  friend,  who  pronounced  them 
to  be  precisely  similar.  When,  however,  it  was 
applied  to  the  land  in  Essex,  it  produced  no  effect. 
The  gentleman  who  had  examined  the  chalks  was 
subsequently  visiting  his  lordshij),  who  pointed 
out  to  him  the  failure  of  the  experiment  in  respect 
to  its  operation  on  the  crops.  He  immediately 
observed  that  the  respective  soils  should  have  been 
accurately  analyzed  also,  for  on  inspection  it  was 
proved,  that  the  Essex  soil,  though  to  the  casual 
observer  it  presented  the  same  appearance  as  the 
Berkshire,  was  already  largely  impregnated  with 
nodules  of  chalk,  the  result  probably  of  some  re- 
mote convulsion  of  nature. 

Another  mineral  manure  to  which  I  will  allude 
as  affording  great  scope  for  scientific  investiga- 
tion, is  gypsum  ;  the  contradictory  reports  of  the 
efficacy  ot  which,  are  if  possible  more  numerous 
than  of  any  other  of  the  calcareous  earths.  Al- 
though still  used  in  some  parts  of  England  with 
effect,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  it  has  generally 
speaking  been  productive  of  disappointment ;  and 
notwithstanding  some  years  ago  great  results  were 
promised  from  its  application,  and  the  most  con- 
flicting experiments  furnished,  it  has  gradually 
lost  its  hold  on  jjutdic  attention,  and  is  now  little 
known  to  practical  farmers.  This,  however,  is 
very  irreconcileable  with  the  fact  that  in  America 
and  on  the  continent  of  Europe  its  beneficial  ap- 
plication to  agricultural  purposes  is  universally 
admitted,  and  the  practice  is  yearly  increasing. 

A  Prussian  Nobleman,  who  ranks  high  also  as 
an  agriculturist,  has  recently  informed  me,  that  so 
valuable  is  it  considered  in  his  country,  that  they 
annually  import  it  largely  from  Mont  Martre,  as 
may  be  conceived  from  the  distance,  at  vast  ex- 
pense, and  that  the  extensive  trade  carried  on 
throughout  Germany  in  Dutch  ashes,  arises  solely 
from  the  fact,  that  they  yield  gypsum,  in  propor- 
tion to  which,  they  are  deemed  more  or  less  valu- 
able. Its  application,  it  is  true,  is  confined  to 
green  crops,  as  clover,  lucerne,  sangfoin,  and  the 
like,  known  by  analysis  to  contain  gypsum,  which 
grain  crops  do  not,  the  produce  of  which  it  in- 
creases in  a  most  marked  and  profitable  degree. 
Whence  then,  this  discrepancy  ^  Is  it  that  in 
England  it  has  been  applied  indiscriminately  to  all 
crops  and  to  all  soils  ?  To  some  of  the  former 
which  do  not  imbibe  gypsum,  and  of  the  latter 
which  already  contain  it  to  repletion  .'  Is  the 
gypsum  usually  found  in  England  of  inferior  qua- 
lity, or  has  it  affinities  with  any  peculiar  proper- 
ties of  certain  soils  which  neutralize  its  effects  ? 
To  the  agricultural  chemist  probably  belongs  the 
solution  of  the  difficulty,  and  the  settlement  of  the 
disputed  point,  whether  gypsum  be  entitled  to  our 
consideration  as  a  manure,  or  not. 

The  greatest  anomaly,  however,  and  the  pro- 
blem most  difficult  of  solution,  and  at  the  same 
time,  the  one  which  I  have  always  thought  most 
worthy  of  investigation,  is  how  far  salt  is  bene- 
ficial as  a  manure.    No  mineral  exercises  so  great 
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an  influence  upon  vegetable  life,  and  none  is  so 
little  understood,;  many  earths  yield  it;  the  most 
valuable  manures  contain  it  ;  it  is  more  or  less 
present  every  where ,;  it  appears  to  be  in  many 
respects  essential ;  yet  we  have  scriptui-al,  classi- 
cal and  modern  authority  as  to  its  baneful  influ- 
ence on  vegetation.  The  ruins  of  Sechem,  and 
the 

"  Salsa  autem  tellus,  et  quas  perhibetur  amara, 

"  Frugibus  infelix," 

of  Virgil,  are  proofs  of  its  estimated  qualities  in 
earlier  ages;  while  the  contradictory  evidence 
given  before  the  Parliamentary  Committee  in  1818, 
the  able  and  elaborate  treatise  of  Mr.  Cuthbert 
Johnson,  and  the  replies  which  it  has  called  forth, 
prove  at  least  that  much  difference  of  opinion 
exists  amongst  those,  who  have  given  the  subject 
their  attention. 

Your  Lordship  well  recollects  the  anxiety  ma- 
nifested by  agriculturists  to  take  off  the  tax  upon 
salt,  and  the  clamour  raised  against  it  when  its 
repeal  was  advocated  by  the  late  ^Ir.  Calcraft. 
Mr.  Curwen  "  considered  the  importance  of  the 
free  use  of  salt  to  agriculture  could  scarcely  be 
estimated  too  highly ;"  while  the  representatives 
of  the  salt  districts  of  Cheshire  declared  open  war 
against  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  free 
their  country  Irom  the  hated  presence  of  the  ex- 
ciseman. They  eventually  succeeded,  but  who 
have  derived  the  benefit  1  Why,  the  ever  enter- 
prising and  indefatigable  manufacturers !  The 
soap  boilers,  the  glass  blowers,  the  bleachers,  and 
all  those  to  whom  eheap  soda  is  available,  while 
the  agriculturist  who  fought  the  battle  and  gained 
the  victory,  rests  satisfied  with  the  shadow,  leaving 
the  substantial  benefits  to  be  rea[)ed  by  others.  A 
few  months  since  being  on  the  borders  of  Che- 
shire, I  asked  a  gentleman  of  large  possessions  in 
that  CQunty  to  what  soil  salt  had  been  applied  ? 
"  To  none,"  he  replied,  "  that  I  know  of,  except 
gravel  walks,  which  it  effectually  cleanses  from 
weeds!" 

Although  the  mineral  manures  are  probably  those 
which  would  naost  naturally  attract  the  attention  of 
the  chemist,  similar  doubts  remuin  to  be  solved  in 
various  animal  and  vegetable  substances,  in  theory 
or  practice,  deemed  applicable  to  the  fertilization 
of  the  soil.  The  chemical  effects  of  bones,  as  a  ma- 
nure ;  how  far  their  undoubted  efficacy  consists  i.i 
the  phosphate  of  lime  which  they  contain,  or  in  the 
gelatine  which  they  yield  ;  whether  those  which  are 
green  (that  is,  in  their  natural  state,)  or  those  whicli 
have  undergone  the  processes  by  which  their 
oleagenous  matter  has  been  extracted,  are  best  suited 
to  the  object  which  the  farmers  may  have  in  view  ; 
how  far,  like  lime,  they  tend  to  render  the  extractive 
matter  insoluble  when  applied  with  dung;  and  in 
what  quantities  they  are  best  administered,  are  fit 
subjects  to  be  thoroughly  considered.  The  practice 
of  ploughing  in  green  crops,  by  which,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  other  manures,  vast  tracts  of  the  sandy  and 
heretofore  sterile  lands  of  Prussia,  and  other  districts 
throughout  Germany,  have  been  brought  into  cul- 
tivation, admits  of  much  discussion  as  to  the  form, 
period,  and  advantage  of  the  application.  It  has 
been,  for  instance,  a  received  opinion,  that  the  most 
suitable  state  is  when  the  plant  is  coming  into  flower, 
inasmuch  as  it  has  then  derived  the  maximum  of  at- 
mospheric support,  and  not  began  sensibly  to  ex- 
haust the  soil,  by  wliich  the  seed  is  mainly  sup- 
ported, and  that  in  that  state  the  greatest  mass  of 
vegetable  matter  is  furnished  to  the  earth  : — but  it 
has  been  ingeniously   argued,  "  tliat  they  should  be 


cut  and  dried  before  they  are  buried,*  for  the  opera- 
tion of  making  grass  into  hay  is  the  conversion  of 
mucus  into  sugar,  and  therefore  hay  as  a  manure 
would  be  found  very  superior  in  its  effects  to  green 
grass," 

Now  that  the  Kelp  collectors  are  ruined  by  the 
substitution  of  other  substances  in  many  branches  of 
manufacture,  it  is  well  worthy  of  chemical  consider- 
ation, how  far  its  qualities  might  bo  concentrated  so 
as  to  form  a  manure  of  easy  transport — a  subject 
which,  if  I  mistake  not,  has  already  engaged  the  at- 
tention of  the  Highland  Society  of  Scotland. 

Of  the  value  of  tlie  "  ISSoir  animalise,"  of  the 
French  ;  of  the  chemical  discovery  of  M.  Jauffret, 
by  which  he  rapidly  decomposes  all  vegetable  sub- 
stances, and  which  has  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
French  Institute,  and  received  the  favourable  com- 
mendation of  various  agricultural  societies,  and  offi- 
cial authorities  in  France,  and  of  the  many  other 
proposed  artificial  manures,  we  as  yet  have  no  ex- 
perience, and  in  the  estimate  of  their  worth  in  prac- 
tical utility  we  might  be  satisfactorily  guided  by 
chemical  research.  Similar  instances  of  useful  in- 
vestigation in  reference  to  manures  might  be  ad- 
duced to  an  extent  far  exceeding  the  limits  of  this 
letter ;  I  have  however,  I  trust,  shewn  that  much 
of  doubt  remains  to  be  cleared  away,  that  an  exten- 
sive field  lies  open  for  the  exercise  of  science,  and 
that  much  of  advantage  may  be  derived  from  the 
promulgation  of  right  principles.  The  whole  subject 
is,  it  will  be  perceived,  after  all  embraced  in  these 
three  points : — 1st,  The  solution  of  that  most  im- 
portant fact,  without  which  the  agriculturist  is  like 
the  mariner  without  his  compass,  namely,  what  con- 
stitutes the  food  of  plants  ?  2dly,  In  what  fertilizing 
properties  the  soil  is  wanting?  and,  ordly.  What 
manures  are  best  suited  to  supply  the  deficiency? 

Beyond  the  analysis  of  soils  and  manures  there 
are  many  interesting  and  important  branches  of 
agricultural  science,  which  would  afford  useful 
grounds  of  chemical  and  philosophical  research. 
The  fallowing  and  anti-fallowing  controversy,  which 
has  for  years  been  carried  on  with  so  much  earnest- 
ness ;  whether  the  system  be  purely  mechanical  or 
whether  it  be  enriching — whether  it  increase  or  di- 
minish the  fertility  of  the  soil — are  points  still  unde- 
termined. The  practice  of  paring  and  burning  has 
still  its  advocates  and  opponents.  Atmospheric  in- 
fluence, which  so  vitally  affects  the  vegetable  world, 
would  profitably  employ  the  natural  philosopher  in 
the  solution  of  the  various  phenomena  which  occa- 
sionally present  themselves,  and  which  amaze  but 
do  not  instruct  the  practical  farmer.  Why  is  it,  for 
instance,  that  on  some  soils  the  turnips  which  shall 
have  been  drilled  at  one  period  of  the  day  shall  pros- 
per, and  those  which  have  been  sown  at  another 
fail  ?  W^hy  does  a  similar  result  exhibit  itself  before 
and  immediately  succeeding  a  thunderstorm?  And 
why  is  the  failure  of  a  crop  frequently  as  clearly  and 
regularly  defined  as  if  a  line  had  heeir  drawn  straight 
across  a  field,  in  which,  however,  no  dissimilarity  of 
soil  or  culture  is  to  be  detected  ? 

The  experimentalist  might  be  usefully  engaged 
in  determining  the  temperature  of  the  earth  at  its 
surface,  and  to  the  depths  accessible  to  the  culti- 
vator ;  the  influences  exerted  by  heat,  light, and  air, 
how  far  they  penetrate  into  the  soil,  and  at  what 
point  seeds  cease  to  germinate.  The  effects  of  dif- 
ferent culture  in  promoting  the  absorption  and  re- 
tention of  caloric ;  the  extent  and  operation  of 
capillary  attraction  ,  points  which,  though  hitherto 
much   disregarded,   evidentlj'  act  an  important  part 
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in  hastening  and  perfecting  tbe  maturity  of  plants  ; 
and  the  study  of  which  appears  to  me  to  he  at  least 
as  interesting-  and  important  to  mankind  as  those 
scientific  labours  wliich  have  been  exercised  with 
so  much  zeal,  to  deduct  the  intensity  of  a  central 
fire  from  experiments,  showing  the  increasing  tem- 
perature of  the  body  of  the  globe  the  deeper  we  bore 
into  it. 

Botany,  by  which  I  would  be  understood  to  mean, 
not  that  branch  of  the  science  which  is  confined  to 
nomenclature  and  classification,  but  which  treats  of 
the  structure,  the  economAr,  the  properties,  uses,  and 
diseases  of  plants,  a  correct  knowledge  of  which 
tends  to  increase  their  number,  and  improve  their 
quality,  offers  to  the  farm  not  less  valuable  truths 
than  it  imparts  to  the  garden.  The  important  labours 
of  Mr.  Knight,  for  instance,  uniting  as  he  has  done 
the  ablest  practice  with  tbe  most  profound  science, 
and  who  has  successfully  cultivated  the  principles 
of  tbe  philosophy  of  vegetation,  and  thus  improved 
the  practice  of  horticulture,  are  alone  suflScient  to 
stimulate  the  agriculturist  to  extend  his  inquiries 
into  the  same  field  of  interesting  and  useful  dis- 
covery. 

The  diseases  of  plants,  whether  arising  from  a  su- 
perabundance or  deficiency  of  juice,  from  its  impure 
qualities,  or  from  external  causes,  though  at  various 
limes  treated  of  b}^  practical  and  scientific  writers, 
are  as  yet  very  imperfectly  understood. 

Mildew,  rust,  smut,  and  a  variety  of  diseases  fa- 
miliar to  every  farmer,  continue  prevalent,  and  baffle 
all  attempts  to  guard  successfully  against  them,  not- 
withstanding the  numerous  nostrums  quoted  as  in- 
fallible. 

How  they  are  originated  or  propagated  is  still 
matter  of  doubt ;  yet  this  knowledge  is  essential  to 
the  cure.  The  preparation  and  choice  of  seed,  the 
manures  applied,  their  nature  and  quantity,  and  the 
culture  of  the  soil,  are  probably  all,  more  or  less,  in- 
timately connected  with  their  existence,  and,  if  care- 
fully and  scientifically  considered,  might  furnish  the 
remedy. 

The  rotation  of  crops,  and  their  comparative  ten- 
dency to  exhaust  the  soil  on  which  they  grow  ;  their 
eff'ects  upon  each  other,  in  either  furnishing  or  ex- 
tracting the  nutriment  requisite  for  their  successor  ; 
the  theory  of  their  excrementitious  operation  ;  the 
facilities  they  respectively  afford  to  the  propagation 
or  destruction  of  noxious  weeds  ;  the  still  more  im- 
portant investigation  as  to  the  value  of  different 
plants  and  grasses  as  food  ;  the  most  advantageous 
methods  of  cultivating  them  ;  their  power  to  with- 
stand seasons ;  the  disposition  of  seed  grown  in 
Southern  latitudes  to  retain  its  propensity  to  early 
vegetation  and  maturity,  though  sown  in  the  North, 
Ca  subject  T  am  inclined  to  think  especially  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  farmers  in  the  northern  parts  of 
the  island);  the  benefits  derivable  from  change  of 
seed  under  all  circumstances  ;  the  rules  for  select- 
ing and  improving  new  varities,  a  subject  so  ablv 
treated  by  Col.  Le  Couteur  ;  and  the  habits,  modes 
of  growth  and  peculiarities  of  weeds,  which  affect 
agriculture,  and  the  most  effective  means  of  exter- 
minating them,  with  many  other  similar  subjects 
which  it  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate,  come  within 
the  legitimate  range  of  the  Botanist's  inquiries,  and 
would  render  his  co-operation  invaluable  to  the 
agriculturist. 

Entomology,  and  that  branch  of  Zoology  which  ap- 
pertains to  worms,  furnishes  another  subject  for 
scientific  research,  most  interesting  and  important 
to  agriculture. 

"To  enumerate,''  says  Sir  H*  Davy,  "all  the 
destfoying  m.imd,h    aad  tyrants  of  the  vegetable 


kingdom,  would  be  to  give  a  catalogue  of  the  greater 
number  of  the  classes  in  Zoology. 

"Almost  every  species  of  plant  is  the  peculiar 
lestiniT  place  or  dominion  of  some  insect  tribe  ;  and 
from  the  locust,  the  caterpillar  and  the  snail,  to  the 
minute  aphis,  a  wonderful  variety  of  inferior  insects 
are  nourished,  and  live  by  their  ravages  upon  the 
vegetable  world." 

The  tur nijj-Jiy,  the  grub,  the wireivorm,  and  myriads 
of  similar  enemies,  not  omitting  the  more  recent  and 
inveterate  black  caterpillar  which  devastate  our  fields ; 
and  tbe  waggni  and  weevil  species,  which  haunt  our  gra- 
naries ;  if  traced  by  the  entomologist  to  the  parent 
egg,  the  larvEe  or  the  chrysalis,  may  lead  us  to  ef- 
fectual methods  of  prevention  or  destruction  ;  nor 
would  it  be  less  interesting  and  probably  not  less 
useful,  to  improve  our  knowledge  of  the  natural 
history  of  those  boings,  which  prey  upon  our  most 
formidable  insects  and  caterpillars,  but  which  the 
ignorance  and  prejudices  of  mankind  denounce  as 
the  perpetrators  of  mischief,  and  by  wantonly  des- 
troying them,  preserve  millions  of  those  destructive 
tribes,  which  an  all-wise  Providence  destined  them 
to  destroy. 

To  Mr.  Swainson,  the  agricultural  world  is  highly 
indebted  for  his  valuable  discoveries  on  this  subject; 
it  would  however  appear  by  a  recent  paper  of  Mr. 
Rennie's,  that  much  difference  of  opinion  exists  on 
many  points  connected  with  this  study — let  us  hope 
that  when  the  attention  of  the  agriculturists  of  En- 
gland is  called  to  the  importance  of  these  researches, 
those  gentlemen  and  others,  who  have  devoted  their 
talents  to  this  branch  of  science,  may  be  prompted 
to  a  still  closer  examination,  and  to  devise  the  means 
of  preserving  to  the  farmer  that  portion  of  his  pro- 
duce, which  has  too  frequently  fallen  a  prey  to  the 
ravages  of  the  insect  tribe. 

Lastly,  I  would  refer  to  the  benefits  which  would 
accrue  to  agriculture  were  the  mechanism  of  our  im- 
plements more  scientifically  attended  to.  Mechan- 
ical men  possessed  of  talent  competent  to  the  pro- 
duction of  ths  higher  class  of  machinery,  cannot  be 
expected  to  draw  upon  their  invention,  unless,  as  in 
manufactures,  they  are  stimulated  to  exertion  by 
the  assurance,  that  success  in  the  improvement  of 
old,  or  the  invention  of  new  machines,  would  ensure 
their  reward,  from  premiums  or  general  demand. 
Were  such  the  case,  it  may  be  safely  predicted  that 
the  construction  of  even  our  simplest  implements, 
which  in  fact  constitute  the  mechanism  of  agriculture, 
would  not  be  left  to  the  contrivance  ofvillage  smiths, 
but  would  command  the  attention  of  men  whose  in- 
telligence would  lead  them  to  calculate  the  nature 
and  amount  of  the  various  and  frequently  conflicting 
forces  to  be  overcome,  and  whose  mechanical  skill 
would  give  to  every   implement  its   most  effective 


Who  does  not  perceive  the  difference  of  labour  as 
well  as  quality  of  work  performed  between  a  well  or 
ill  constructed  plough  1  The  form  of  the  beam,  the 
setting  of  the  irons,  the  true  point  of  traction,  are 
all  matters  of  mechanical  moment,  yet  are  for  the 
most  part  left  to  chance.  The  harrow,  the  drill  and 
all  similar  implements  are  to  be  found  of  every  con- 
struction, and  guided  by  no  fixed  rule. 

It  is  true  that  of  late  years  such  men  as  the  Ran- 
soraes  of  Ipswich  and  the  Drunimonds  of  Stirling 
have  produced  instruments  and  machines  of  very 
superior  construction  to  those  in  general  use,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  that  if  encouragement  be  afforded, 
others  will  be  found  to  apply  the  most  approved 
principles  to  every  description  of  agricultural  ma- 
chineryj  It  is  not  to  bo  espected  that  a  farmei- 
shotild  acquif e  touch  knowledgo  of  the  ecietice  of 
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mechanics,  or  that  an  Arkn-right  should  rise  up 
amongst  them  to  augment  tlie  productions  of  the 
soil  in  the  ratio  of  manufacturing  encrease  ;  hut  if  a 
fair  prospect  of  recompense  and  emi)loyment  were 
afforded,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  agri- 
culture would  reap  a  proportionate  benefit  from  the 
skill  and  inventive  powers  of  mechanical  men. 

The  last  few  years  have  seen  gentlemen  of  the 
highest  intelligence  step  forth  from  the  ranks  of 
manufacturers  and  mechanics,  vrhose  labours  have 
established  the  truth  of  this  observation.  Gentlemen, 
who  by  the  application  of  that  mental  capacity  which 
they  had  hitherto  exercised  in  other  pursuits,  to  the 
principles  and  practice  of  agriculture,  have  at  once 
outstripped  the  hitherto  prescribed  limits  of  agricul- 
tural invention,  and  produced  results  the  most  origi- 
nal and  important. 

T  would  refer,  for  an  example,  to  Mr.  Smith  of 
Deanston,  a  gentleman  well  ktaown  to  the  manufac- 
turing and  mechanical  world,  as  possessed  of  the 
highest  class  of  professional  invention  and  science, 
who  has  exhibited  a  very  extensive  knowledge  of  the 
scientific  principles  and  practice  of  agriculture,  and 
whose  farm  is  a  model  of  superior  husbandry,  dis- 
playing the  admirable  effects  of  his  sub-soil  plough, 
and  the  most  perfect  system  of  drainage. 

I  might  point  to  other  talented  names  already 
before  the  public,  and  I  could  readily  furnish  a 
numerous  additional  list  of  gentlemen  resident  in 
the  manufacturing  districts,  with  whom  I  have 
personally  communicated,  who  take  a  deep  interest 
in  agricultural  improvement,  and  who  will  hail  with 
satisfaction  the  establishment  of  an  institution,  tbat 
shall  confer  upon  agriculture  those  incalculable  ad- 
vantages which  science  is  capable  of  bestowing,  and 
which  they  so  justly  appreciate. 

In  thus  extending  their  active  energies,  they  prove 
themselves  to  be  truly  wise  political  economists.  On 
the  one  hand  having  effected,  through  mechanical 
agency,  a  great  increase  of  productive  power  ;  they 
now  S8ek  through  the  application  of  similar  means  to. 
augment  the  measure  of  human  food,  which  is  to 
furnish  the  reward  of  their  former  efforts. 

We  see  in  their  example  a  principle  worthy  of 
imitation.  There  is  a  legitimacy  in  it  which  must 
strike  the  most  careless  observer,  and  if  such  prac- 
tical efforts  be  duly  encouraged,  a  new  era  may  be 
opened,  and  rural  economy  be  made  to  furnish  re- 
sources for  a  greatly  extended  consumption  of  manu- 
factures. 

It  is  an  ancient  but  sage  authority  who  has  said, 
that  "Agriculture  is  the  nursing  mother  of  the  arts, 
that  where  the  former  succeeds  prosperously  there 
the  arts  will  thrive,  but  where  the  earth  is  unculti- 
vated, there  the  arts  are  destroyed."* 

In  the  foregoing  observations  I  have  endeavoured 
to  point  out  to  agriculturists  the  field  of  discovery 
and  information  which  1  conceive  lies  open  before 
them,  and  which  still  remains  unexplored.  I  am 
aware  that  many  have  formed  conclusive  opinions 
upon  various  points  to  which  I  have  alluded  as  mat- 
ters of  doubt.  On  some  of  them  I  certainly  enter- 
tain a  strong  conviction  ;  but  they  are  still  more  or 
less  in  dispute  ,  and  by  sifting  them  thoroughly,  ex- 
posing error  and  establishing  truth,  though  we  make 
little  addition  to  the  science,  we  may  contribute 
largely  to  the  profitable  practice  of  agriculture. 

I  would  Jiere,  my  lord,  conclude  mv  remarks,  but 
that  it  may  he  expected  for  me,  that  having  devoted 
some  attention  to  tlie  subject,  I  should  state  my  own 
views  as  to  the  nature  and  constitution  of  the  society, 
to  which  I  propose  to  refer  the  consideration  of  the 

*  Xenophon's  Ecosomiess 


matters  I  have  introduced,  and  which  have  furnished 
the  grounds  of  my  address  to  your  lordship.  In  so 
doing  I  beg  to  repeat,  that  I  merely  hazard  an 
individual  opinion,  which  I  shall  gladly  yield  to 
those  whose  judgment  is  better  calculated  to  mark 
out  the  course  which  it  may  be  desirable  to  pursue. 

Most  cordially  do  I  coincide  in  your  lordship's 
view,  that  no  matters  of  a  political  or  legislative 
tendency  sliould  be  entertained  by  the  society.  Its 
objects  should  be  purely  confined  to  the  advancement 
of  agricultural  science,  and  the  encouragement  of  the 
most  approved  practice. 

The  Highland  Society  of  Scotland,  enrolling 
amongst  its  members  the  great  mass  of  the  influential 
and  intelligent  in  that  country,  will  furnish  us  with 
many  examples  for  our  imitation.  It  has,  by  its  im- 
portance, long  assumed  a  national  character,  and  by 
means  of  its  ample  funds  has  not  only  offered  large 
premiums  for  the  exhibition  of  stock,  at  its  annual 
meetings,  (a  branch  of  its  functions  which  the  Smith- 
field  Club  adequately  fulfils  in  England,)  but  has  in- 
vited mechanical  inventions  and  prize  essays  on  sub- 
jects important  to  agriculture. 

I  confess,  however,  I  have  felt  disappointed,  that 
the  splendid  annual  meetings  of  the  Highland  Society, 
attended  as  they  are  by  thousands  who  fiock  to  them 
from  distant  quarters,  should  lose  so  much  of  the 
value  that  might  attach  to  them,  by  confining  their 
proceedings  to  the  inspection  of  the  cattle  show  yard, 
and  the  splendour  of  a  public  dinner. 

Surely  to  such  a  vast  assemblage  of  agriculturists 
the  committee  of  the  society  might  advantageously 
report  their  progress  in  the  investigation  of  science, 
now  only  partially  communicated,  and  that  in  an  ex- 
pensive form  ;  and  invite  discussion  and  information 
from  the  practical  and  scientific  men  on  those  occa- 
sions so  opportunely  assembled  together. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  doubtless  the  first  step  to  the 
formation  of  a  society  in  England  will  be  to  unite, 
inactive  co-operation,  all,  be  they  landlords,  tenants 
or  others,  who  feel  an  interest  in  advancing  the  pros- 
perity of  British  agriculture. 

When  the  necessary  funds  shall  have  been  obtained 
by  subscription,  it  will  be  desirable  to  form  an  esta- 
blishment in  London,  comprising  a  complete  Agri- 
cultural Library,  a  Museum  for  specimens  of  seeds, 
plants,  &c.,  for  models  of  implements,  and,  in  all 
cases  where  it  can  be  effected,  for  the  implements 
and  machines  themselves,  together  with  the  means  of 
trying  them.  To  engage  the  superintendence  of  men 
eminent  in  the  respective  branches  of  science.  To 
collect  reports  on  foreign  agriculture  ;  to  correspond 
with  other  societies  both  at  home  and  abroad.  To 
refer,  as  in  the  French  Institute  and  the  British 
Association,  papers  or  professed  discoveries  of 
acknowledged  importance  to  select  committees  to 
investigate  and  report.  To  amass  statistical  informa- 
tion interesting  to  agriculture. 

To  offer  premiums  for  inventions,  bearing  some 
proportionate  value  to  the  expense  to  be  incurred  ; 
or  in  certain  cases  defraying  the  cost  of  experiments, 
observations  and  reports;  a  course  pursued  by  the 
British  Association  ;  and  above  all,  to  communicate 
to  the  agricultural  classes  throughout  the  kingdom, 
by  means  of  cheap  publications,  all  matters  of  mo- 
ment, which  shall  have  been  submitted  to  the  com- 
petent authorities  of  the  society,  and  v.-hich  shall 
have  stood  the  test  of  fair,  rigid",  and  impartial  ex- 
periment. 

It  will  moreover  he  matter  for  due  consideration, 
how  far  or  in  what  form  it  may  be  desirable  to  adopt 
the 7nignitory  principle  o£  the  Hi^:;hlaud  Society  and 
the  British  Association.  London  should  doubtless 
bie  the  seat  of  direction  of  such  an  institutioti  t  itii^ 
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the  natural  focus  from  which  all  communications  can 
best  emanate ;  where  all  information  caa  be  most 
readily  collected ;  it  is  the  easiest  of  access  to  the 
general  mass  of  subscribers,  and  tbe  place  in  which 
the  co-operation  of  men  of  science  may  be  most 
readily  obtained.  London,  however,  is  probably  not 
the  spot  in  which  the  greatest  number  of  practical 
agriculturists  can  be  brought  together  to  discuss  or 
acquire  information  on  subjects  interesting  to  them- 
selves. The  multifarious  demands  upon  the  time  of 
those  visiting  London,  operates  irresistibly  against 
a  continuous  attendance  upon  a  course  of  lectures  or 
discussions,  in  which  it  is  so  desirable  there  should 
be  no  interruption  ;  and  which  once  in  the  year  at  all 
events  it  may  be  presumed  may  afford  much  new 
matter  and  valuable  information.  If  however  such 
annual  meeting  were  held  alternately  at  some  con- 
siderable town  situated  in  an  important  agricultmal 
district,  such  for  instance  as  York,  Lincoln,  Norwich, 
Bath,  Northampton,  «Scc.,  not  only  would  it  be 
attended  by  a  vast  assemblage  ot  gentlemen  from  dis- 
tant parts,  who  had  communications  to  impart,  and 
from  others  whose  desn-e  for  information  would  in- 
duce them  to  be  piesent,  but  it  would  excite  a  deep 
interest  in  the  proceedings  amongst  a  large  class  of 
resident  5'eomanry,  who  would  be  induced  to  con- 
tribute their  assistance,  both  by  subscription  and 
practical  experience,  and  who  by  adopting  various 
proposed  improvements,  would,  as  it  were,  convert 
the  district,  containing  probably  many  varieties  of 
soils,  and  different  modes  of  culture,  into  a  large  ex- 
perimental farm  ;  an  object  so  much  advocated  by 
some,  but  which  I  have  always  thought  on  the 
necessarily  limited  scale,  on  which  alone  it  could  be 
attached  to  an  institution  of  this  kind,  would  be  im- 
practicable in  its  operation  and  unsatisfactory  in  its 
results. 

To  achieve  these  desirable  objects,  I  am  persuaded 
eit  is  only  necessary  for  your  lordship  to  make  the 
ffort,  in  conjunction  with  the  Duke  of  Richmond 
and  others  who  have  expressed  themselves  favour- 
able to  the  project,  and  you  will  confer  a  lasting 
benefit  upon  your  country,  and  establish  an  additional 
claim  to  the  deserved  respect  and  esteem  of  your 
brother  agriculturists. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be. 

Your  Lordship's  faithful  servant, 
HENRY  HANDLEY. 

Culver thorpe,  January,  1838. 


Blood  Red  Wheat. — An  instance  of  the  prolific 
nature  of  the  wheat  bearing  this  name  has  lately 
been  produced,  and  is  deserving  of  being  placed  on 
record  amongst  our  agricultural  memorandums.  The 
produce  of  a  piece  of  old  cultivatea  land,  belonging'  to 
Mr.  William  Cowlishaw,  of  Carlton  in  Lindrick,  which 
barely  measures  one  acre,  has  been  winnowed  during  the 
last  week,  and  the  result  is  66  bushels  of  the  best,  and 
3  bushels  of  hinder-ends — being  something  more  than 
23  loads  per  acre  !  The  best  weighs  14  stone  21bs.,  and 
is  sold  to  Mr.  Baxter,  of  the  Worksop  steam-mill,  for 
22s.  6d.  per  load.  Many  instances  might  be  produced 
of  the  great  yield  of  this  wheat  (often  confounded  with 
the  golden  drop)  exceeding  that  of  almost  any  other, — 
and  the  prejudices  which  existed  against  it  in  the  minds 
of  some  millers  on  its  first  introduction,  are  gradually 
on  the  decline.  The  price  as  stated  above,  given  by  a 
well-known  good  judge,  and  careful  buyer,  is  also  an 
evidence  that  its  quality  is  not  inferior.  We  are  in- 
debted for  its  introduction  into  this  neighbourhood  to 
Mr.  St.  John  Cartv/right,  of  Worksop,  who  purchased 
it  (being  the  prize  wheat)  atone  of  the  agricultural 
meetings  in  Scotland  about  three  years  ago>—Doncaster 
Gazette, 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE      FARMING 
AND    GRAZING  SOCIETY. 

The  following  sweepstakes  are  open,  to  be  decided 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Northamptonshire 
Farming  and  Grazing  Society  in  September  next, 
by  the  judges  appointed  to  decide  on  the  stock 
shown  for  the  prizes  offered,  age  and  quality  to 
be  taken  into  consideration.  All  the  stakes  to 
close  on  Aug.  31,  if  not  otherwise  expressed. 
Those  marked  thus  *  not  confined  to  the  county. 
The  ages  of  the  animals  to  be  computed  to  the 
day  of  showing.  Stakes  to  be  paid  to  the 
Treasurer  on  or  before  the  Saturday  preceding 
the  show,  or  at  latest  at  the  show  at  Brampton. 
Weights  will  be  computed  by  the  stone  of  14lbs. 
instead  of  81bs.  as  heretofore.  100  stones  of 
14lbs.  is  equal  to  175  of  8lbs. ;  90  to  157*;  70 
to  122§. — Any  persons  wishing  to  have  their 
names  added  to  any  of  the  stakes,  or  to  open 
any  fresh  one  for  any  kind  of  stock,  will  please 
to  give  notice  either  to  the  President  of  the  so- 
ciety, C.  Hillyard,  Esq.,  Thorpelands,  or  to  the 
Treasurer  or  Secretary. 

*  No.  L  A  Sweepstakes  of  five  sovs.  each,  for  the 

best  ox,  under  five  years  old,  fed  without 
restriction. — Spencer, 

*2  A  Sweepstakes  of  three  sovs.  each  for  the  best  ox 
or  steer,  which  shall  be  qualified  for  the  2d 
class  in  the  Christmas  Smithfield  Show, 
1838.— -Spencer.— W.  F.  Wratislaw.— J. 
Beasley 

*3.  A  Sweepstakes  of  two  sovs.  for  the  best  Here- 
ford ox,  under  five  years  old,  not  under 
105  stone  of  141bs.,  that  has  not  had  from 
the  20th  October  to  the  1st  August,  either 
cake,  corn,  linseed  or  meal. — C.  Hillyard. 
4.  A  Sweepstakes  of  two  sovs.  each,  for  the  best 
beast  shown  for  Lord  Spencer's  prize  (No. 
1)  for  a  fat  ox. 

*  5.  A  Sweepstakes  of  two  sovs.  each,  for  the  best 

Hereford  steer,  under  four  years,  shown  for 
do. — E.  Bouverie. 

*  6.  A  Sweepstakes  of  three  sovs.  each,  for  the 

best  pair  of  steers,  of  any  breed,  under  four 
years  old,  age  and  quality  to  be  taken  into 
consideration,  to  be  in  the  possession  of  the 
person  who  shows  them  on  or  before  the 
20th  of  February,  and  not  had  since  that 
time  either  cake,  corn,  linseed,  meal,  or 
grains. — E.  Bouverie. 
*7.  A  Sweepstakes  of  two  sovs.,  for  the  best  pair 
of  Hereford  steers  not  exceeding  four  years 
old,  that  have  been  in  the  possession  of  the 
person  who  shows  them  from  the  1st  Jan., 
and  that  have  not  had  since  that  time  either 
cake,  corn,  linseed,  meal,  or  grains,  and 
that  have  laid  out,  and  had  nothing  but 
grass,  from  the  29th  May  to  the  1st  August. 
— E.  Bouverie. 

*  8.  A  Sweepstakes    of    two    sovs.,  for  the  best 

Hereford  steer,  under  four  years  old,  that 
has  been  in  the  possession  of  the  person 
who  shows  it  from  the  20th  of  Feb.  and  that 
has  not  had  since  the  1st  of  August,  1837, 
either  cake,  corn,  linseed,  meal,  or  grains. 
— E.  Bouverie. 

*  9.  A  Sweepstakes  of  two  sovs.,  for  the  best  steer 

under  four  years  old,  that  has  been  in  the 
possession  of  the  exhibitor  on  or  before  the 
^Oth  of  February,  and  has  not  had  frooi  the 
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1st  January  to  the  1st  August,  either  cake, 
corn,  linseed,  meal,  or  grains. — Spencer. 

*10.  A  Sweepstakes  of  three  so7s.  each,  for  the 
best  steer  of  any  breed,  under  three  years 
old,  that  has  been  laying  out  at  grass  from 
the  10th  iMay,  and  that  has  not  had,  after 
six  months  old,  cake,  corn,  linseed,  meal, 
milk,  or  grains. — Spencer. 
II.  A  Sweepstakes  of  one  sov.  each,  for  the  best 
beast  exhibited  for  Earl  Spencer's  prize  for 
a  fat  cow  or  heifer. — J.  Beasley. 

*12.  A  Sweepstakes  of  two  sovs.  each,  for  the  best 
steer,  under  four  years  old,  and  90  stone, 
that  has  not  had  from  1st  January  to  the 
1st  of  August,  either  cake,  corn,  linseed, 
meal,  malt  dust  or  grains,  and  has  had 
nothing  but  grass  from  the  1st  of  June  to 
the  1st  of  August. — E.  Bouverie. 

*13  A  Sweepstakes  of  three  sovs.,  for  the  best 
Durham  steer,  not  exceeding  four  years  old, 
age  and  quality  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion, to  have  had  neither  cake,  corn,  lin- 
seed, meal  or  grains,  from  the  1st  January 
to  the  1st  August. — Spencer. 
14.  A  Sweepstakes  of  three  sovs.  each,  for  the 
best  steer,  not  exceeding  three  years  and 
nine  months  old,  and  not  weighing  more 
than  70  stone,  that  has  been  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  person  who  shows  it  from  the 
1st  of  January,  and  has  not  had  since  that 
time  cake,  corn,  linseed,  meal,  or  grains, 
nor  since  the  1st  of  June  has  had  anything 
but  grass.  Quality  as  well  as  weight  to  be 
taken  into  consideration. — Spencer. 

*15  A  Sweepstakes  of  two  sovs.,  for  the  best 
steer  under  three  years  old,  and  50  stone, 
that  has  not  had  from  the  1st  January, 
either  cake,  corn,  meal,  linseed,  or  grains, 
and  has  laid  out,  and  had  nothing  but  grass, 
from  the  29th  May. — Spencer. 

*16.  A  Sweepstakes  of  two  sovs.,  for  the  best  Dur- 
ham steer,  not  exceeding  four  years  and 
nine  months  old,  or  100  stone. — Spencer. 

17.  A  Sweepstakes  of  one  sov.,  for  the  best  Dur- 

ham steer,  not  exceeding  four.years  old,  nor 
exceeding  100  stone. — Spencer. 

18.  A  Sweepstakes  of  one  sov.,  lor  the  best  steer 

under  two  years  old. — Spencer. 

*19.  A  Sweepstakes  of  three  sovs.,  for  the  best 
beast  shown  for  Sir  J.  H.  Palmer's  prize  for 
a  fat  ox. — E..Bouverie. 
20.  A  Sweepstakes  of  one  sov.,  for  the  best  steer, 
under  three  years  old,  and  not  exceeding  80 
stone  of  81bs.  to  have  had  neither  cake, 
corn,  or  meal,  after  the  1st  of  Jan.  and  to 
have  had  nothing  but  grass  from  the  20th 
May. — Robert  Heygate — C.  Hillyard. 

*21.  A  Sweepstakes  of  two  sovs.  for  the  best  steer, 
under  four  years  old,  and  not  exceeding  105 
stone  of  81bs.  that  has  not  had  cake,  corn, 
linseed,  or  meal,  from  the  1st  of  December 
to  the  1st  of  August. — C.  Hillyard. 

*22.  A  Sweepstakes  of  five  sovs.  each,  for  the  best 
bull  which  has  served  25  cows  to  be  the 
property  of  the  exhibitor.  To  close  the  1st 
August. 
23.  A  Sweepstakes  of  two  sovs.  each,  for  the  best 
breeding  cow,  in  calf ;  value  to  the  butcher 
not  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  To  close 
on  the  18th  of  August. 

*24.  A  Sweepstakes  of  two  sovs.  each,  for  the  best 
cow  or  open  heifer. --W.  F.  Wratislaw. 

*25.  A  Sweepstakes  of  two  sovs.  each,  for  the  best 
pair  of  open  heifers,  under  two  years  and  a 


half  old,  bred  by  and  the  property  of  the 
exhibitor,  to  have  had  neither  cake,  corn, 
linseed,  meal,  grains,  nor  milk,  after  eight 
months  old.     To  close  18th  August. 

*26.  A  Sweepstakes  of  three  sovs.  each,  for  the 
best  pair  of  Scots,  fed  without  cake,  corn, 
linseed,  or  meal,  and  that  have  been  in  the 
possession  of  the  person  who  shows  them 
from  the  20th  of  February. 
27.  A  Sweepstakes  of  two  sovs.  each,  for  the  best 
tup  shown  for  Earl  Spencer's  prize,  class 
7.     Spencer, — John  Beasley. 

*28.t  A  Sweepstakes  of  two  sovs.,  by  the  candidates 

for  Earl  Spencer's  prize  of  twenty  sovs.  for 

the    best   shearling  tup. — Spencer. — Thos. 

Umbers. — John  Jelicoe.— J.  Beasley. 

As  each  subscriber  must   pay  two  guineas  it  is 

not  improbable  that  this  prize  will  amount  to  forty 

guineas. 

*29.  A  Sweepstakes  of  five  sovs.  each,  for  the  best 
tup  of  any  age.  Open  to  all  England  to  the 
18th  August. 

*30.  A  Sweepstakes  of  five  sovs.  each,  for  the  best 
shearling  tup,  that  has  never  had  either 
cake,  corn,  linseed,  meal,  or  any  artificial 
food.  Open  to  all  England  to  the  18th  of 
August. 
31.  A  Sweepstakes  of  one  sov.  each,  for  the  best 
ewes  exhibited  for  Earl  Spencer's  prize. 
To  close  on  the  18th  of  August.  C.  Hill- 
yard. 

*32.  A  Sweepstakes  of  one  sov.,  for  the  best  fat 
ewe.  W.  F.  Wratislaw— T.  W.  Bosworth. 
— C.  Hillyard. 

33.  A  Sweepstakes  of  one  sov.  each,  for  the  best 

thea\'es  exhibited  for  Earl  Spencer's  prize. 
To  close  on  the  18th  of  August. — C.  Hill- 
yard. 

34.  A  Sweepstakes  of  one  sov.  each,  for  the  best 

shearhogs  shown  for  Earl  Spencer's  prize. 

35.  A  Sweepstakes  of  one  sov.  each,  for  the  best 

five  wether  sheep,  fed  on  grass  only. 

36.  A  Sweepstakes  of  two    sovs.   each,  for    the 

heaviest  crop  of  mangel  wurzel,  of  not  less 
than  three  acres,  on  old  tillage  land,  in  the 
county,  after  a  crop  of  white  grain.  Aver- 
age weight  of  the  crop  to  be  taken  the  latter 
end  of  October.  To  close  on  the  1st  August. 
— Spencer. — C.  Hillyard.— J.  Beasley. 

37.  A  Sweepstakes  of    two  sovs.   each,  for   the 

heaviest  crop,  of  not  less  than  five  acres,  of 
Swedish  turnips,  on  old  tillage  land  in  the 
county,  after  a  crop  of  white  grain.  The 
average  weight  of  the  whole  crop  to  be  as- 
certained about  the  first  week  in  November 
by  the  Judges  chosen  at  the  Annual  Meet- 
ing in  September.  To  close  on  the  1st  of 
August.— Spencer. — C.  Hillyard.— J.  Beas- 
ley. 

38.  A  Sweepstakes,  for  tenant  farmers,  of   one 

sov.  each,  for  the  best  crop,  from  three  to 
five  acres,  of  Swedish  turnips  on  old  tillage 
land,  after  a  crop  of  white  grain.  To  close 
on  the  1st  of  August. 

39.  A  Sweepstakes  of  one  sovereign,  for  the  best 

crop  of  not  less  than  one  rood  of  carrots. — 
C.  Hillyard. — J.  Beasley. 


Extensive  Sale  of  Durham  Stock.— On  Satur- 
day, the  yard  of  the  Farming  Repository,  Henry. 
street,  presented  a  scene  of  unusual  bustle,  owing 
to  the  arrival  of  the  first  importation  of  this  su- 
perior stock,  by  the  spirited  Secretary  of  the  Fanning 
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Society  for  the  counties  of  Limerick,  Clare,  and  Tippe- 
rary,  having-  to  be  sold  by  auction  on  that  day.  The 
cattle  were  selected  with  evident  care  and  superior 
judg-ment,  and  vrere  arranged  in  a  manner  that  would 
do  credit  to  any  similar  establishment  in  England  where 
such  sales  are  usual.  Authenticated  pedigrees  were 
given  with  with  each  beast,  throug-h  the  medium  of  an 
admirably  arranged  catalogue.  The  stock  consisted  of 
six  three-year-old  in  calf,  25  two-year-old  in  calf,  and 
19  yearlings,  and  weanling-s;  they  were  all  of  a  beau- 
tiful shape  and  colour,  mellow  quality,  and  of  a  de- 
scription that  we  sincerely  wish  we  could  see  mora 
frequently.  The  breed,  quality,  and  blood  of  the  stock 
were  ably  but  briefly  descanted  on  by  the  Auctioneer 
prior  to  the  opening  of  the  sale.  He  very  justly  re- 
marked that,  any  disrepute  that  Durham  cattle  had 
fallen  into  in  this  country  was  owing  to  the  fact  of  their 
not  being  "genuine  thomugh-breds,"  but.  thut  where  the 
proper  strain  was  bred,  great  milking,  superior  pro- 
pensity to  fatten,  with  a  size  (on  the  same  feeding)  not 
procurable  in  any  other  breed  of  stock  imported  into 
Ireland ,  besides,  that  even  a  dash  of  real  Durham 
blood  in  a  heifer  made  saleable  at  any  fair  in  the  country 
at  from  21.  to  6/.  higher  price  than  the  common  cow. 
The  principal  buyers  were  John  Croker,  Esq.,  Ballyna- 
garde;  Edward  Greene,  Esq.,  Greenmount ;  Frs.Healy, 
Esq.,  county  Clare ;  JMr.  John  Christy,  Adare  ;  John 
W.  O'Grady,  Esq.,  Fort  Etna ;  Andrew  James  Wat- 
son, Esq.,  Castle  Connell ;  Robert  Maxwell,  Esq., 
Islandmore ;    Henry  Croker,  Esq.:     William  Cannon, 

Esq.,  Cahercon  ;    Rev.  Mr.  Lloyd  ;   Mr.  Benn  ; 

Bennett,  Esq. ;  John  Galway,  Esq.,  Myshall,  county 
Cork  ;  and  George  Tutmill,  Esq.,  Faha.  The  prices  of 
the  cows  averaged  23/.  10s.,  the  two-year-olds  121.,  and 
the  yearlings  9/.  12s.  6d.  Such  sales  will  do  more  to 
improve  the  breed  of  cattle  in  this  country  than  fortunes 
expended  by  noblemen  or  gentlemen  in  partial  importa- 
tions. Mr.  Marehall,  the  secretary  to  the  society  and 
proprietor  of  the  Farming  Repository,  was  the  auc- 
tioneer.— Limerick  Standard. 


ON  AGRICULTURAL  IMPROVEMENT. 

The  following  correspondence  is  extracted  from 
the  columns  of  a  contemporary  : — 

Sir, — Although  we  consider  the  science  of  agri- 
culture as  yet  in  its  infancy,  we  must  admit  that  we 
are  on  the  eve  of  the  greatest  improvements  that 
ever  took  place  in  that  science.  These  improvements 
we  must  chiefly  attribute  to  the  superior  education 
of  the  agriculturist,  and  to  the  instrumentality  of 
agricultural  societies.  In  the  old  school  of  farming, 
and  even  at  the  present  day,  when  we  hear  so  much 
about  the"  march  of  intellect,"  it  is  contended  for  by 
some  that  little  education  is  necessary  for  the  prac- 
tical agriculturist  beyond  the  mere  routine  of  the 
village  school  ;  but  it  is  a  well  authenticated  fact 
that  "  knowledge  is  power,"  and  why,  I  would  ask, 
is  this  power  only  to  be  denied  to  the  farmer  by  li- 
mited education  ?  In  opposition  to  some  practical 
farmers  we  contend  that  without  a  knowledge  of 
chemical  science  we  cannot  apply  the  proper  ma- 
nure to  the  various  species  of  soil,  so  as  to  increase 
the  quantity  as  well  as  to  improve  the  quality  of  its 
productions.  Without  a  knowledge  of  chemistry,  a 
farmer  who  applies  a  peculiar  species  of  manure 
vfhich  has  been  found  beneficial  to  his  ground,  per- 
haps only  follows  the  practice  of  his  neighbours,  and 
while  be  sneers  at  the  theorist  who  would  direct  his 
attention  to  the  primary  principles  of  his  art,bodi  he 
and  those  whom  he  follows  were  originally  indebted 
for  that  practice  to  scientific  men.  13ut  the  sun  of 
science  has  gradually  enlightened  our  horizon,  and 
dispelled  the  cloudis  of  hetive  igtiorattce,  giving 
^'igatst  nftd  Qneifgy  ts  tha  ssienes  ef  sgiissttitut'S,  in 


consequence  whereof  that  which  was  once  deemed 
"  unfit  for  eais  polite,"  has  now  become  not  only 
interesting  to  the  farmer,  but  also  to  many  noble  and 
learned  men. 

We  return  ourmost  sincere  thanks  to  a  Hampshire 
agriculturist  for  the  facts  he  states  relative  to  the 
system  of  alternate  cropping,  and  can  assure  him 
th;\t  in  our  immediate  neighbourhood,  where  the 
system  is  only  in  partial  operation,  its  good  effects 
have  been  abundantly  evident. 

JUVENIS    AgHICOLA. 

East  Riding,  Yorkshire, 


TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Sir, — I  feel  anxious  to  address  to  you  a  few  re- 
marks on  the  correspondence  lately  begun  in  your 
paper,  between  the  "  Hampshire  Agriculturist,"  and 
the  "  Buckinghamshire  Farmer."  The  subject  is  of 
no  small  importance  in  a  national  point  of  view,  and 
therefore,  if  erroneous  principles  and  details  relating 
to  it  are  put  forth  and  not  contradicted,  instead  of 
doing  good,  the  very  contrary  must  be  the  result. 

Your  Hampshire  friend  opens  the  subject  by  a 
very  sensible  and  well-timed  letter,  that  is,  so  far  as 
principles  are  involved.  That,  at  any  rate,  is  my  im- 
pression of  it,  and  I  ought  to  slate  that  my  remarks 
will  be  confined  to  the  principal  subject  under  dis- 
cussion, viz.,  the  best,  and  of  course  most  profitable 
system  of  farming  at  the  present  time.  I  however 
diflfer  with  the  Hampshire  agriculturist,  who,  by  the 
way,  is  evidently  ^proprietor  with  the  means  of  farm- 
ing well  at  his  disposal,  in  one  or  two  of  his  details. 
In  the  latter  part  of  his  letter  he  says  that  a  farmer 
should  expend  at  least  25s.  an  acre  annually  in  la- 
bour, grow  at  least  one  green  crop  for  every  crop  of 
corn,  interpose  a  fallow  crop  at  least  once  in  four 
years,  and  lay  out  a  handsome  sum  annually  in  the 
purchase  of  artificial  food.  Now,  if  he  has  been 
farming  upon  the  system  he  propounds,  (which  I 
take  for  granted) ,  and  will  refer  back  to  his  last 
year's,  or  any  other  year's,  payments  for  labour  (I 
of  course  include  steam  work^,  I  doubt  not  but  he 
will  find  that  25s.  an  acre  is  far  short  of  the  reality. 
I  will  say  nothing  against  growing  a  green  crop  for 
every  crop  of  corn,  and  with  regard  to  the  inter- 
position of  a  fallow  crop  at  least  once  in  every  four 
years,  that  is  very  good,  provided  it  can  always  be 
done  to  advantage.  But  I  must  confess  that  I  think 
it  a  doubtful  question  upon  some  strong  clay  lands, 
and  as  )four  correspondent  has  not  named  any  soil  in 
particular,  I  must  take  his  remarks  as  applying  to 
soils  in  general.  And  then,  respecting  the  outlay  of 
a  handsome  sum  annually  in  artificial  food,  I  must 
question  the  propriety  or  advantage  of  it,  inasmuch 
as  the  large  proportion  of  green  crop,  consisting  of 
course  of  a  good  proportion  of  Swede  turnips,  mangel 
wurzel,  and  other  nutritious  roots,  will  cause  so  large 
a  proportion  of  artificial  food  not  to  be  required,  ex- 
cept in  case  of  a  failure  or  partial  failure  in  the  green 
crop. 

The  Buckinghamshire  farmer  begins  his  epistle  by 
giving  us  his  opinion  why  grain  is  so  cheap  in  this 
country.  Upon  that  subject  I  will  not  enter,  as  I 
wish  to  confine  my  remarks  to  the  best  mode  of 
farming,  under  the  existing  circumstances  of  such 
low  prices.  After  telling  us  that  the  wheat  crop  is 
the  only  crop  that  has  this  year  paid  the  producer, 
the  Bucks  farmer  goes  on  to  state  his  opinion  of  the 
profit  in  feeding  stock  for  the  Christmas  market  just 
p'.ist,  and  asserts  that  not  only  has  tliere  been  no  pro= 
fit,  but  that  the  meat  consumed  by  the  stock  has  been 
tbrowifi  away  nlao>  Now)  as  I  take  iu  one  pj'actical 
deduetiott  k  ^orth  a  scbts  asssj'tions  withsut  mi 
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proof;  and  I  can  assure  the  Bucks  ftrmer,  that  how-  2.  This  increase  of  litter  would  avail  little  or  no- 

ever  depressed    the   price  of   fat  stock  was  about  thing  if  I  did  not  keep  an  extra  number  of  live  stock, 

Christmas,  I  have  much  less  reason  to  be  satisfied  for  I  observe  that  n^any  farmers  do  not  even  make 

with  the  price  that  last  year's  crop  of  grain  is  now  their  straw  into  good  muck.    I  therefore  fat  about  40 

worth,  than  svith  the  profit  on  my  fat  stock  sold  just  hogs  and  4  or  5  head  of  horned  cattle  every  winter  • 

before  Christmas.  enough,  in  short,  to  consume  half  my  Swedish  tur- 

The  Buckiughamsbire  man   seems  to  sneer  when  nips,  which  are  drawn  and  carried  into  the  yards  for 

the  Hampshire  man  says  he  could  introduce  him  to  this  purpose.     The  drawing,  tappino-,   and  cartino-, 

farmers  who  have  doubled  their  capital  within   the  together  with  the  time  occupied  in  looking  after  the 

last  14  years  by  an  adherence  to  that  system  which  stock,  may  be  estimated  at  one  man's  employment 

he  (the  Bucks  farmer)  pronounces  impossible.  There  during  the  winter  months,  equal  to  150  days, 
cannot,  I  think,  be  a  better  argument  advanced  in  3.  The  removal  of  one- half  the  turnips  would  in- 

fayour  of  the  system  than  this  ;    for  it  must  be  ad-  jure  the  succeeding  barley  crop,  if  I  did  not  lay  on 

mitted,  that   during  the  last  14  years   (or  at  least  at  the  time  of  sowing  the  turnips,  an  extra  quantity 

during  part  of  that  time)  the  British  fiirmer  has  had  of  manure,  say  25  single  horse  cart-loads  per  acre 

to  struggle  with  more  difficulties  than,  perhaps,  ever  ^bout  10  loads  more  than  the  usual  allowance.     This' 

came  in  his  way  before.     And,  supposing  we  take  a  i  ^^  enabled  to  do,  partly  by  the  great  quantity  of 

farmer's  capital,  14  years  back,  at  3,0001.,  and  allow  utter  in  ray  yards,  partly  by  placing  a  bottom  of  earth 

him  to  have  lived  and  brought  up  his  family  respect-  or  chalk  under  every  dung  heap,  and  a  thin  covering 

ably— I  say  that   that  man  has  not  done  amiss  who,  of  the  same  materials  over  the  top.     The  practice  of 

at  the  end  of  the  term,  and   under   such  untoward  carting   all  my  dung   twice,  first  from  the  yards  to 

circumstances,  finds   his   capital    doubled  ;    and    I  bottoms  prepared  in\he  fields,  and   then  on  the  land 

think  that  the  system   he   follows   is  not  to  be  con-  ,,.hen  wanted  for  use.  of  course  employs  many  hands 

deraned  as  visionary  and  impracticable.  _  as  well  as  the  turning  their  composts,   and   mixino- 

I  will  only  remark  on  one  other  passage  in  the  the  materials  together.     I  believe  1  do  not  over-rate 

Bucks  farmer's  letter  and  then  conclude.     He  intro-  the  number  of  cart  loads  filled  annually  on  my  farm 

duces  the  matter  thus  .— "  Your   Hampshire  corres-  at  2,400,   whereas  on  the  same  number  of  acres,  a 

pondent  is  rather  magniloquent  in  his  condemnation  farmer  who  moved  his  dung  only  once,  carryino-  it 

of  the  slovenly   or  niggardly  farmer,  and  urges  all  ^  immediately  from  the  yard,  and  at  the  rate  of°10 

men  to  employ  the  poor  at  this  season  of  the  year  in  loads  per  acre  for  turnips,  the  same  for  wheat,  would 

draining  their  land.  There  is  not  one  farm  in  a  hun-  gn  0^]^  qqq  ^.^^.^  j^^^jg  annually.     The  extra  1,800 

dred  where  such  an  operation  is  required.'      Not  joads  may  give  about  112  days  employment,  and  the 

knowing  anything  of  the  soil  in  Buckinghamshire  I  turning  of  the  compost  about  20  more;  making  to- 

cannot   deny  his  assertion  as   far  as  it  regards  that  o-ether  132  davs 

county,  but  taking  the  district  in  which  1  reside,  and  '^    .     t  1  ■  *     1       j  ^v  it.     at     r  n 

„       •'J    ^   T         ?i  X-        T  •     i     J    f  4.  1  have  introduced  this  year  the   Norfolk  prac- 

more  that   1  could  mention,  if  necessary,  instead  or  ,•         r.  ,-wt  1      ^      ti  •  •      ^  ^1 

.,         ,    ■  ^  .         •        1,      1     J  /i    4.  ■  tice  of  dibbling  wlieat.     i his  occupies  two  men  and 

there  being  not  one  farm  in  a  hundred  that  requires        •      ,-,  ,        rcirvj  ^^i,         :i?i,ii- 

1     •    P       T   u       ^     .^  II   .1,     T3     I      f  4.1.  .  SIX  children  (or  jO  days,  at  the  rate  01  half  an  acre 

any  draining,  I  beg  to   tell  the  Bucks  farmer  that  ,  ■  \^  ^-        ^i,       ■        i_-,  1 

., -^      .        .."-"i        iiv^.i^j  ■  per   ros'ii   per   day.       Computing   the  six    children 

there  IS  not  one  in   a  hundred  but  that  does  require  '■        ,  .       *  -' ^,       ,-i,i.i-         •  ^  1 

J     -   •  J    •      xi,  ■     -^        c  J.  J.  equal  to  one  man,  the  dibbling  gives  extra  employ- 

draining,  and  in  the  maionty   of  cases  to   a  great         ^    .- r.^^  1  m  °  •        -j  ■     ^i       *^  • 

,      .  °  T  •  -^ J.     ^        J  1        11  ment  of  90  days.     The  expense  is  paid  m  the  savin? 

extent. — lam,   sir,  your  constant  reader  and  well-        r        ,    ^        ■'         ,,  -  r   .v      •  .  ,      ° 

■  u  01  seed,  to  say   nothing  01    the   increased  produce, 

'  A    o  o  T-  which  is  estimated  by  the  best  Norfolk  farmers  at  a 

A  South  Shropshire  Iarmer.  ,  ■' 

sack  per  acre. 

^'        '    '  5.  Extra  weeding,  throwing  ditches,  draining,  &c., 
may  occupy  about  80  days. 

TO  THE  EDITOR.  ^^^  ^^  °°^  recapitulate. 

Sir,— Glad  that  my  former  observations  have  in-  Collecting  litter 150  days 

terested  your  readers,  I  am  now  ■desirous,  with  your  Feeding  stock  in  yards   150 

permission,  of  further  prosecuting  my  original  ob-  r»^vKr^  earth  and  dung 132 

ject,  which  was  to  encourage  the  employment  of  the  JJibbling  wheat   vO 

poor  by  the  occupiers  of  land.     To  this  end  I  wish  ^xtra  weeding,  draming,  &c.  .    ^80 

to  explain  somewhat  more  fully  the  means  by  which  ~ 

I  am  enabled  to  employ  nearly  half  as  many  more  ""      ^^^ 

men  as  are  usually  employed   on  the  same  number  .  ,  .       ,  •      ,  ,  •     •  1 

of  acres,  not  only,  as  I  think,  without  loss,  but  with  ^^  ^^^  working  days  in  the  year  this  is  equal  to 

a  fair  return  of  profit.  two  labourers  extra,   winter  and  summer,  employed 

It  may  be  proper  to  premise  that  my  farm  consists  ^"^  ^  ^^""^  containing  only  about  120  acres  of  arable 

of  about  200  acres;  comprising  30  of  wood,   42  of  land. 

pasture,  the  rest  arable.  Of  the  arable  85  acres  are  It  is  not  easy  to  estimate  with  precision  the  in- 
of  good  mixed  soil,  well  adapted  to  turnips  and  creased  amount  of  produce  which  a  farmer  may  ex- 
barley,  but  not  considered  equal  in  value  to  the  best  pect  to  obtain  in  consequence  of  such  an  increased 
wheat  land  ;  the  remainder  consists  partly  of  a  hun-  outlay  in  labour;  the  less  so  as  that  increased  pro- 
gry  gravel,  partly  of  clay,  of  very  inferior  quality,  duce  does  not  make  itself  felt  the  first,  second  or 
It  is  cultivated  on  the  Norfolk,  or  four-course  sys-  third  year,  to  the  full  extent ;  indeed,  I  have  heard 
tem.  an  intelligent  farmer  say,  that  he  has  observed  a 
1.  I  diligently  collect  litter  of  every  kind,  sea-  progressive  improvement  in  his  land  during  no  less 
weed,  furze,  fern,  leaves  of  trees,  &c.,  for  bedding  than  f!«eHi_v  years,  from  persisting  in  a  system  of  high 
my  yards,  in  addition  to  the  straw  grown  on  the  land,  cultivation.  I  quoted  in  a  former  letter  the  estimate 
In  the  last  12  months  I  have  brought  in  about  60  of  Von  Thaer,  which  however,  was  so  disfigured  in 
Waggon  loads  of  this  descriptioa  ;  each  waggon  load  the  printing  (owing  1  fear,  to  the  badness  of  my  hand 
gives  employment  to  about  tbi'ee  men  fo?  a  day,  the  r/riting)  aa  to  be  almost  unintelligible  5  I  beg  leavS 
l9tftl  is  tbeififoife  160  d^Si  thsreforsj  to  n^m  ths  etatsmeati 
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ON  A  FAKM  OF  913  ACRES  OF  GOOD  BARLEY  LAND. 

Under  the  old  Under  the  im- 

system,  two  crops      proved  or  alter- 

and  a  fallow.  natesyslem. 

£.  £. 

Produce  in    cattle             210  1,249 

Produce    in    grain             894  2,030 


Gross  produce  1,104 

Expenses  of  cultivation    537 


3,279 
1,051 


Net  produce  567  2,228 

Tbe  last  line  comprises  rent,  profit,  interest  on 
capital,  tithes  and  taxes  of  any  description,  the  ob- 
ject being  simply  to  show  the  comparative  results  of 
the  two  systems  of  cultivation.  The  system  is  not 
founded  on  speculative  views,  but  on  extensive  and 
accurate  observation  during  a  long  series  of  years  by 
a  man  well  acquainted  with  the  practical  business  of 
agriculture.  Indeed,  1  may  observe  in  passing  that 
there  is  no  work  in  the  English  language  to  be  com- 
pared with  Von  Thaer's,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  ex- 
tends. I  am  not  surprised  at  the  low  estimation  of 
works  on  agriculture  among  practical  farmers.  In- 
stead of  containing,  as  they  ought  to  do,  a  digest  of 
all  that  is  necessary  to  be  known  by  a  single  compe- 
tent hand,  such  works  consist,  for  the  most  part,  of 
loose  collections  of  suggestions,  speculations,  experi- 
ments, and  observations  ;  correct  and  incorrect, 
authenticated  and  unauthenticated  ;  thrown  together 
apparently  almost  at  random,  without  order  or  dis- 
crimination. 

It  will  be  seen,  on  comparing  Von  Thaer's  num- 
bers, that  his  estimate  of  the  expenses  and  produce 
on  the  two  systems  of  cultivation  respectively  is 
in  round  numbers  as  follows  : — On  the  improved 
system  the  expense  of  cultivation  is  double;  the  gross 
produce  is  tj-iple  ;  the  net  produce  is  quadruple. 

This  statement,  however,  being  expressed   in  so 
general  and  abstract  a  form,   and  resting  as  it  does 
on  the  authority  of  an  unknown  author,  is    not  likely 
I  fear,  to  weigh  much  with   the  majority  of  farmers. 
Let  me  then  endeavour  to  bring  the  question  home  to 
them  by  a  statement  of  a  different  kind.       I  suppose 
it  will  hardly  be  disputed  that  by  means  of  the  system 
of  high  cultivation  which  I  have  described,  a  culti- 
vator may  expect  to  get  per  acre  at  least  one  sack  of 
wheat,  one  of  barley,  a  quarter  of   a    ton    of  clover, 
hay,  and  three  tons  of  turnips  additional.       Let  us 
compute  the  value  of  theso  items. 
4  bushels  of  wheat  at  56s.     £.1     8     0 
4  bushels  of  barley  at  30s.         0  15     0 
f  ton  of  hay  at  3/.  0  l5     0 

3  tons  of  turnips  at  5s.  0  15     0 

4  I  £3  13     0 
Average  per  acre  £0  18     3 

This  on  120  acres  amounts  to  £109  10     0 

The  labour  of  tbe  extra  hands 

through  the  piece   at   lis. 

per  week  amounts  to  £57     4     0 

I    charge   nothing    for  horse 

labour,  since  the  carting  of 

dung,  litter,    &c.  is    per- 
formed at  times  when  the 

team   would  otherwise  be 

standing  still.  But  as  there 

is    some    additional    wear 

and     tear    of     carts    and 

waggons,    let    us  estimate 

this  at  10     0     0     67     4     0 

Extra    profit    arising  to    the 

occupier  32     6     0 

The  result  of  this  computation,  if  correct,  ought 


surely  to  encourage  every  farmer  to  be  liberal  in  his 
expenditure  in  the  article  of  labour,  and  if  not  correct 
I  hope  som^  one  of  your  many  correspondents  will 
point  out  where  I  am  wrong.  The  actual  produce  of 
the  present  year,  in  my  own  case,  is  as  follows  : — 
my  wheat,  so  far  as  yet  threshed,  averages  from  nine 
to  twelve  sacks  per  acie;  the  last  is  the  produce  of  a 
new  variety,  which  proves  very  prolific.  My  barley 
has  yielded  on  an  average  twelve  sacks  per  acre.  I 
have,  however,  one  field  of  barley  not  yet  threshed 
from  which  I  do  not  expect  to  get  more  than  nine 
sacks  per  acre,  the  soil  being  a  poor  gravel.  The 
general  character  of  the  land  I  have  already  de- 
scribed. 

I  liope  these  statements  and  calculations  will  call 
forth  the  observations  of  some  of  your  able  corres- 
pondents, in  order  that  my  conclusions  may  be  con- 
firmed, if  well  founded,  or  corrected,  if  erroneous  ; 
and  should  they  prove  sound,  as  I  am  willing  to  be- 
lieve, I  trust  they  will  contribute  to  promote  the 
more  general  employment  of  the  poor. 

A  Hampshire  Agriculturist, 
Feb.  8, 1833. 


PROTECTION  OF  WALL  TREES  AND 
OTHERS  FROM  FROST. 

Sir, — Seeing  in  the  Gardener's  Gazette,  a  mode 
for  protecting  trees  from  the  frost,  reminds  me 
that  I  have  long  wished  to  give  publicity  to  a  very 
cheap  and  good  method,  which  has  never  failed, 
and  by  which  I  have  always  insured  a  good  crop. 
Should  you  think  proper,  I  will  forward  you  a 
specimen.  It  is  what  a  boy  may  construct  easily, 
and  make  enough  in  two  hours  to  cover  40  feet  of 
wall.  Take  the  longest  and  straightest  straw  you 
can  find,  or  what  is  called  reed  ;  tie  at  one  end, 
the  ears  downward,  by  a  knitting  knot,  five  or  six 
straws,  according  to  the  thickness  you  wish  to 
cover;  those  five  or  six  straws  tie  together,  at 
about  two  inches  apart,  with  the  ears  as  before 
stated  ;  apply  these  to  the  wall,  and  they  will  af- 
ford sufficient  protection,  before  and  after  pruning ; 
run  these  straws  along  the  top  of  your  wall  by 
twisting  the  twine  on  a  nail  to  keep  it  stedfast ;  if 
one  length  is  not  sufficient,  run  another  under- 
neath the  first,  and,  to  check  the  force  of  the 
winds,  run  a  string  over  it,  by  twisting  the  same 
as  before,  from  place  to  place,  to  keep  it  steady. 

As  soon  as  your  trees  are  pruned,  cover  them 
immediately,  as  before  state  I,  and  let  them  re- 
main so  till  your  fruit  is  well  set  and  stoned,  if 
they  are  stone  fruit.  There  is  always  a  current 
of  air,  which  does  not  prevent  the  fruit  from  set- 
ting, but  prevents  the  wet  and  frost  from  injuring 
the  stamina.  When  you  wish  to  uncover,  take 
the  straw  upright,  and  lift  it  gently,  by  which 
means  you  will  not  break  either  the  fruit  or  leaves 
that  may  have  grown  between  the  straw. 

If  you  think  this  worth  notice,  and  that  it  would 
be  beneficial  to  the  public,  have  the  goodness  to 
insert  it.  As  for  myself,  I  adopt  no  other  cover- 
ing ;  nor  can  I  find  a  cheaper  way,  particularly 
in  a  country  where  straw  abounds.  The  best 
straw  is  preferable,  on  accotmt  of  length,  and  I 
generally  comb  it  to  extract  all  dead  leaves  and 
weeds.  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  your  most 
humble  servant,  R.  LANGELIER. 

P.  S.  A  covering  of  this  description,  carefully 
kept  dry,  has  lasted  me  three  years,  and  more. 
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PROCESS  AND  PROPERTIES  OF  THE 
ROOTS  OF  PLANTS. 

(from  dr.  roget's  bridgewater  treatise.) 

It  had  long  been  conjectured  by  De  Candolle, 
that  the  superfluous  or  noxious  matters  contained  in 
the  returning  sap  are  execrated  or  thrown  out  by  the 
roots.  It  is  evident  that  if  such  a  process  takes 
place,  it  will  readil}'  explain  why  plants  render  the 
soil  where  they  have  long  been  cultivated,  less  suit- 
able to  their  continuance  in  a  vigorous  condition, 
than  the  soil  in  the  same  spot  was  originally  ;  and 
also  why  plants  of  a  different  species  are  frequently 
found  to  flourish  remarkably  well  in  the  same  situ- 
ation where  this  apparent  deterioration  of  the  soil 
had  taken  place.  The  truth  of  this  sagacious  con- 
jecture has  been  established  in  a  very  satisfactory 
manner  by  the  recent  experiments  of  M.  Macaire. 
The  roots  of  the  Chondrilla  inuralis  were  carefully 
cleaned,  and  immersed  in  filtered  rainwater;  the 
water  was  changed  every  two  days,  and  the  plant 
continued  to  flourish,  and  put  forth  its  blossoms  ; 
at  the  end  of  eight  days  the  water  had  acquired 
a  yellow  tinge,  and  indicated,  both  by  the  smell  and 
taste,  the  presence  of  a  bitter  narcotic  substance, 
analogous  to  that  of  opium  ;  a  result  which  was  far- 
ther confirmed  by  the  application  of  chemical  tests, 
and  by  the  reddish  brown  residura  obtained  from 
the  water  by  evaporation.  M.  INIacaire  ascertained 
that  neither  the  roots  nor  the  stems  of  the  same 
plants,  when  completely  detached,  and  immersed  in 
water,  could  produce  this  effect,  which  he  therefore 
concludes  is  the  result  of  an  exudation  from  the 
roots,  continually  going  on  while  the  plant  is  in  a 
state  of  healthy  vegetation.  By  comparative  expe- 
riments on  the  quantity  of  matter  thus  excreted  by 
the  roots  of  the  French  bean  ( Phaseolus  vulgaris} 
during  the  night  and  the  day,  he  found  it  to  be  much 
more  considerable  at  night ;  an  effect  which  it  is  na- 
tural to  ascribe  to  the  interruption  in  the  action  of 
the  leaves  when  they  are  deprived  of  light,  and  when 
the  corresponding  absorption  by  the  roots  is  also 
suspended.  This  was  confirmed  by  the  result  of 
some  experiments  he  made  on  the  same  plants,  by 
placing  them,  during  day  time,  in  the  dark,  under 
which  circumstances  the  excretion  from  the  roots 
was  found  to  be  immediately  much  augmented  ;  but 
even  when  exposed  to  the  light,  there  is  always 
some  exudation,  though  in  small  quantity,  going  on 
from  the  roots.  That  plants  are  able  t  o  free  them- 
selves, by  means  of  this  excratory  process  from 
noxious  materials,  which  they  may  happen  to  have 
imbibed  through  the  roots,  was  also  proved  by  an- 
other set  of  experiments  on  the  Mercurialis  anmta 
the  Senecio  vulgaris  and  Brassica  campestris,  or  com- 
mon cabbage.  The  roots  of  each  specimen,  after 
being  th6roughly  washed  and  cleaned,  were  sepa- 
rated into  two  bunches,  one  of  which  was  put  into  a 
diluted  solution  of  acetate  of  lead,  and  the  other  into 
pure  water,  contained  in  a  separate  vessel.  After 
some  days,  during  which  the  plants  continued  to 
vegetate  tolerably  well,  the  water  in  the  latter  vessel 
being  examined,  was  found  to  contain  a  very  per- 
ceptible quantity  of  the  acetate  of  lead.  The  experi- 
ment was  varied  by  first  allowing  the  plant  to  remain 
with  its  roots  immersed  in  a  similar  solution,  and 
then  removing  it  after  careful  washing,  in  order  to 
free  the  roots  from  any  portion  of  the  salt  that  might 
have  adhered  to  their  surface,  into  a  vessel  with  rain 
water;  after  two  days,  distinct  traces  of  the  acetate 
of  lead  were  afforded  by  the  water.  Similar  expe- 
riments were  made  with  lime-water,  and  with  a  so- 
lution of  common  salt,  instead  of  the  acetate  of  lime, 


and  were  attended  with  the  like  results.  De  Can- 
dolle has  ascertained,  that  certain  maritime  plants 
which  yielded  soda,  and  which  flourish  in  situations 
very  distant  from  the  coast,  provided  they  occasion- 
ally receive  breezes  from  the  sea,  communicate  a 
saline  impregnation  to  the  soil  in  their  immediate 
vicinity,  derived  from  the  salt  which  they  doubtless 
had  imbibed  by  the  leaves.  Although  the  materials 
were  thus  excreted  by  the  roots  are  noxious  to  the 
plant  which  rejects  them  and  would  consequently 
he  injurious  to  other  individuals  of  the  same  species, 
it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  they  are  incapable  of 
supplying  salutary  nourishment  to  other  kinds  of 
plants  ;  thus  it  has  been  observed  that  the  Salicaria 
flourishes  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  the  willow, 
and  the  Oro&anc/ie,  or  broom-rape,  in  that  of  hemp. 
This  fact  has  also  been  established  experimentally 
by  M.  Macaire.  who  found  that  the  water  in  which 
certain  plants  had  been  kept  was  noxious  to  other 
specimens  of  the  same  species,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  produced  a  more  luxuriant  vegetation  in 
plants  of  a  different  kind.  The  fact  is  of  great  im- 
portance in  the  theory  of  agriculture,  since  it  per- 
fectly explains  the  advantage  derived  from  a  con- 
tinued rotation  of  different  crops  in  the  same  field, 
in  increasing  the  productiveness  of  the  soil.  It  also 
gives  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  curious  phe- 
nomenon of  fairy  rings  as  they  are  called,  that  is  of 
circles  of  dark  green  grass,  occurring  in  old  pastures ; 
these  Dr.  Wollaston  has  traced  to  the  growth  of  suc- 
cessive generations  of  certain /itnoj,  or  mushrooms, 
spreading  from  a  central  point.  The  soil  which 
has  once  contributed  to  the  support  of  these  fungi, 
becomes  exhausted  or  deteriorated  with  respect  to 
future  crops  of  the  same  species,  and  the  plants 
therefore  cease  to  be  produced  on  those  spots  ;  the 
second  year's  crop  consequently  appears  in  the  space 
of  a  small  ring,  surrounding  the  original  centre  of 
vegetation  ;  and  in  every  succeeding  year,  the  defi- 
ciency of  nutriment  on  one  side  necessarily  causes 
the  new  roots  to  extend  themselves  solely  in  the 
opposite  direction,  and  occasions  the  circle  of  fungi 
to  proceed  by  annual  enlargement  from  the  centre 
outwards.  An  appearance  of  luxuriance  of  the 
grass  follows  as  a  natural  consequence  ;  for  the  soil 
of  an  interior  circle  will  always  be  enriched  and  fer- 
tilised with  respect  to  the  culture  of  grass,  by  the 
decayed  roots  of  fungi  of  the  preceding  year's 
growth.  It  often  happens,  indeed,  during  the 
growth  of  the  fungi,  that  they  completely  absorb  all 
nutriment  from  the  soil  beneath,  that  the  herbage  is 
for  a  time  totally  destroyed,  giving  rise  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  ring  bare  of  grass,  surrounding  the 
dark  ring;  but  after  the  fungi  have  ceased  to  appear, 
the  soil  where  they  had  grown  becomes  darker,  and 
the  grass  soon  vegetates  again  with  peculiar  vigour. 
When  two  adjacent  circles  meet,  and  interfere  with 
each  other's  progress,  they  not  only  do  not  cross  each 
other,  but  both  circles  are  invariably  obliterated  be- 
tween the  points  of  contact ;  for  the  exhaustion  oc- 
casioned by  each  obstructs  the  progress  of  the  other, 
and  both  are  starved. 


Bone  Dust. — The  powerful  effects  of  bone  dust  as 
a  manure  have  not  only  excited  the  attention  but 
the  astonishment  of  the  agriculturist;  and  many 
theories  have  been  offered  to  explain  what  the  active 
principle  in  the  bone  is,  which  produces  such  lux- 
uriant vegetation,  by  the  application  of  so  small  a 
quantity  of  matter.  An  account  of  the  way  of  its 
operation  was  offered  in  a  former  Journal ;  but  a 
Banff  correspondent  considers  that  he  also  is  entitled 
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to  offer  a  theory,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  laying 
an  excerpt  of  it  before  our  readers,  in  the  hope  that 
it  may  prove  both  useful  and  satisfactory. — "  Bones 
are  a  phosphate  of  lime,  that  is,  they  are  composed 
chiefly  of  lime  and  phosphoric  acid.  When  crushed 
and  deposited  in  the  earth,  by  the  action  of  heat  and 
moisture  the  bones  are  soon  reduced  to  a  state  of 
decomposition,  and  the  original  elements  of  which 
they  are  composed  are  thereby  set  at  liberty  to  form 
new  combinations  in  the  great  circle  of  revolving 
nature.  By  this  means,  the  phosphoric  acid  is  set 
at  liberty  in  the  form  of  gas,  and  the  lime  is  left  in 
its  caustic  state,  deprived  of  its  neutralizing  acid  ; 
these  two  substances  are  then  left  to  produce  the 
powerful  vegetation,  which  we  see  to  follow  their 
application  as  a  manure  in  their  new  state  ;  and  as 
we  know  but  few  principles  in  nature  more  power- 
fully active  than  phosphorus,  in  all  its  states  of  ex- 
istence, we  have  formed  the  idea  that  phosphorus,  in 
conjunction  with  the  lime,  perhaps  in  the  state  of 
phosphoric  acid  gas,  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  rapid 
and  luxuriant  vegetation  produced  by  the  application 
of  bruised  bones  as  a  manure.  The  phosphorus  of 
our  shops  is  so  easily  ignited,  that  the  least  friction 
sets  it  on  firej  nay,  if  exposed  to  the  air,  it  burns 
spontaneously  by  a  slow  combustion,  and  therefore 
can  only  be  preserved  from  combustion  by  being  im- 
mersed in  a  phial  of  water;  hence  I  conclude  that 
crushed  bones  evolve  a  considerable  quantity  of 
gas  and  heat  during  the  process  of  decomposition  in 
the  earth  ;  but  as  I  am  not  cheniist  enough  to  go 
into  the  subject  fiirther,  I  must  refer  to  some  good 
chemist  (if  my  theory  be  correct,)  to  fill  up  the 
detail.  Meantime,  as  I  have  attempted,  in  a  field  of 
my  own,  to  try  some  experiments  with  the  bone  dust, 
1  shall  withall  deference  state  the  results.  1st,  I  find 
that  old  rotten  bones,  and  dry  bones,  crushed  pro- 
perly, work  sooner,  and  are  more  readily  efficient  aa 
a  manure,  than  fresh  or  green  bones,  requiring  a 
longer  space  of  time  to  decompose  and  part  with 
their  phosphoric  principle  than  old  bones,  already 
partly  in  a  state  of  decomposition.  2nd,  I  find  that 
bone  dust  acts  most  readily  and  powerfully,  if,  the 
night  previous  to  being  put  into  the  earth,  it  be 
formed  into  a  heap,  and  thoroughly  wet,  and  allowed 
to  lie  until  it  is  beginning  to  become  warm.  It  then 
ought  to  be  put  (in  its  wet  state)  into  the  ground, 
when  a  powerful  and  luxuriant  vegetation  immediate- 
ly follows.  In  a  dry  soil  it  remains  long  before  de- 
composition, and  also  in  very  wet  ground.  This 
may  account  to  a  certain  extent  for  what  by  some 
has  been  considered  a  partial  failure  of  its  usual 
•ffects." — Aberdeen  Journal, 


ON  AGRICULTURAL  IMPROVEMENT. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF   THE  MAEK   LANE  EXPRESS. 

Witnesham. 
Sin, — Being  of  opinion  that  some  legislative 
enactments,  and  the  want  of  others,  have  been  the 
cause  of  ruin  and  retarded  improvement,  and  are  a 
bar  to  prosperity,  I  hope  the  present  Central  Society 
will  not  be  dissolved  ;  and  I  believe  such  to  be  the 
general  wish  of  the  tenant  farmers  in  this  county. 
The  reason  why  a  greater  number  have  not  become 
members  of  the  Central  Society  is  from  the  expence 
of  attendance,  and  from  the  currency  and  poor  law 
questions  leading  to  disunion  ;  and  the  reason  why 
the  tenant  farmers  do  not  more  generally  become 
members  of  provincial  societies  is,  from  the  late  hour 


at  which  the  business  generally  commences,  the  dis- 
tance a  portion  of  them  have  to  go,  and  from  the 
length  of  time  occurring  from  one  meeting  till  an- 
other ;  and  there  can  be  no  means  of  keeping  up  an 
interest  and  inducing  attendance  but  by  establishing 
local  monthly  meetings,  at  an  hour  of  the  day  most 
convenient  to  those  who  become  members.  There 
can  be  no  want  of  matter  to  discuss  at  these  meet- 
ings ;  every  season  gives  rise  to  new  questions 
on  the  progress  or  failure  of  crops,  and  of  new  spe- 
cies or  varieties  introduced,  systems  pursued, 
newly  invented  or  improved  implements  and  ma- 
chines, effect  of  artificial  manures,  &c. 

We  cannot  go  far  from  home,  meet  with  any  one 
from  a  distance,  or  read  reports  from  other  districts, 
but  we  find  something  to  claim  our  attention.  It  is 
truly  said  that  agriculture  is  "  but  in  its  infancy," 
and,  we  may  add,  will  continue  to  be  so  whilst  terra 
firma  turns  on  its  axis.  But  if,  as  some  say,  this  is 
visionary,  it  is  evident  that  a  better  system  of  culti- 
vation is  practised  in  some  districts  than  in  others  ; 
some  species  of  artificial  manure  more  used ;  the 
cause  and  remedy  for  different  pests  which  injure 
our  crops ;  the  best  mode  of  rearing  and  feeding 
stock,  &c., — none  of  these  things  are  generally 
known  over  the  country,  but  one  in  one  district  and 
another  in  another  district.  For  instance,  smut  in 
wheat  prevails  over  every  corn-growing  country 
occasionally,  and  I  believe  generally  (more  or  less) 
in  some  districts,  whilst  in  others  it  is  never  grown  ; 
and  as  the  infected  seed  may  be  made  to  produce  a 
clean  crop  at  a  cost  of  sixpence  jjer  acre,  it  is  extra- 
ordinary that  any  smutty  wheat  is  grown.  But  such 
questions  will  never  be  set  at  rest  unless  agricultu- 
ral societies  be  generally  and  systematically  esta- 
blished. The  mode  adopted  by  the  Doncaster 
Society  is  the  best  that  has  come  within  my  know- 
ledge, viz.,  sending  a  list  of  questions  on  any  sub- 
ject to  a  hundred  or  two  of  persons,  occupying 
different  soils,  in  different  districts. 

An  American  miller,  who  came  over  with  a  cargo 
of  bone-dust,  told  me  that  in  f/iat  country  jjiaster  was 
more  in  demand  than  bone-dust ;  and  inquiring  par- 
ticulars of  an  American  farmer,  who  came  yesterday 
to  the  Asbocking  Farmers'  Club,  he  informed  me 
that  they  plastered  their  land  for  grass  and  Indian 
coin — used  eight  or  ten  bushels  per  acre — and  that 
it  produced  a  spontaneous  giowth  of  white  and  a 
species  of  red  clover  ;  that  if  two  rows  of  Indian 
corn  ar3  plastered,  and  two  left  unplastered,  over  a 
field,  that  the  difference  in  growth  and  produce  is  so 
great  that  the  Americans  say  that  the  plastered  rows 
rob  the  other — that  the  rows  not  plastered  would 
have  been  better  if  the  other  had  not  been  plastered. 
This  seems  not  to  accord  with  Grissenthwait's 
"  Theory  of  Agriculture,"  in  respect  to  Gypsum  ; 
nor  with  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  states  that  "  Gypsum 
is  not  taken  up  by  cern  crops,  or  crops  of  peas  and  beans  ; 
and  that  its  agency  in  attracting  moisture  'from  the 
air  must  be  comparatively  insignificant."  Gypsum 
is  18s.  per  ton  at  the  mills.  They  feed  their  hogs 
and  grazing  beasts  with  apples  as  they  fall  from 
the  trees,  and  some  give  3d.  per  bushel  for  apples  to 
feed  with.  Beef,  at  2^d.  per  lb. — get  them  in  good 
flesh,  but  make  them  up  with  Indian  corn  and  hay. 
Give  their  cattle  salt,  and  sheep  both  salt  and  tar  in 
covered  troughs — seldom  loose  any.  Some  farmers 
give  their  horses  from  half-a-pint  to  a  pint  of  wood- 
ashes  in  their  feed  once  a  week ;  and  all  ash  their 
horses  and  colts  when  they  have  worms  or  hots,  or 
are  hide-bound  and  unthrifty,  and  it  never  fails  to 
set  them  right  and  improve  their  condition. 
I  remain  your  humble  servant, 

CHARLES  POPPY. 
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RATING  TITHE  COMMUTATION  RENT 
CHARGE. 

TO    THE    EDITOR    OF    THU    GLOBE. 

Sir, — Seeing-  in  your  journal  of  the  7th  inst.  an 
extract  from  a  letter  of  the  tithe  commissioners,  re- 
commending, as  I  conceive,  an  erroneous  method  of 
assessing  commutation  rent-charges  to  the  poor-rate, 
I  have  deemed  it  my  duty  to  trouble  you  with  this, 
and  to  request  the  indulgence  of  an  early  insertion 
for    it. 

It  is  given  as  the  opinion  of  the  commissioners 
that  "  the  assessment  for  the  tithe  ought  not  to  be  on 
the  full  rent-charge,  but  on  the  net  annual  value  of 
such  rent-charge  after  deductions  made  for  parochial 
rates:"  the  intention  of  which  I  apprehend  to  be, 
that  whatever  rate  in  the  pound  is  assessed  on  the 
rent  of  the  farmer,  for  example,  after  certain  deduc- 
tions made,  the  same  is  to  be  assessed  on  the  rent- 
charge  reduced  by  similar  deductions.  That  is, 
supposing  the  farmer's  full  rent  to  be  1001.  the  de- 
ductions as  provided  for  in  the  late  act  ten  psunds, 
making  ninety  pounds  the  net  sum  to  be  assessed. 
Supposing,  again,  five  hundred  pounds  to  be  the 
gross  rent-charge  ;  seventy  pounds  the  deductions 
to  be  made,  and  consequently  430^  the  net  rent 
charged  to  be  assessed — then,  whatever  rate  is  laid 
on  this  90/.  rental,  the  same  shall  also  be  laid  on  the 
4301.  net  rent-charge.  This,  I  say,  I  take  to  be  the 
intention  of  the  Commissioners  ;  and  if  so,  1  have  no 
hesitation  in  affirming  that  their  opinion  is  erroneous, 
and,  if  generally  adopted,  will  be  followed  by  unjust 
and  oppressive  results. 

My  reasons  are  these..  It  is  obvious  that  all 
property — no  matter  to  whom  it  may  belong — ought 
to  be  rated  alike,  that  is  equally,  to  the  poor  rate. 
Any  difference  made  on  principle  in  the  rate  imposed 
in  any  parish,  on  the  different  occupiers,  or  it  may 
be  on  the  land-owner  and  tithe-owner,  would  be 
manifestly  unjust,  and  deservedly  proscribed  as 
such.  And  in  the  case  just  proposed  this  would 
clearly  be  the  fact.  The  farmer,  for  example,  is  as- 
sessed on  90L  But  this  is  not  the  whole  net  pro- 
duce of  his  farm.  One  whole  rental,  1001.  must 
have  been  paid  to  the  landlord,  another  at  least  re- 
served to  himself  for  the  use  and  support  of  his 
family  ;  and  this  exclusive  of  outgoings  for  cultiva- 
tion, &c.  The  net  produce  of  such  farm  would  be 
therefore  200/.  upon  90Z.  of  which  only  has  the  as- 
sessment been  made.  In  this  case,  consequently, 
lOOi.  of  the  property  so  made  has  been  exempted 
from  the  impost  of  poor  rate;  and  justice  requires 
that  a  similar  exemption  be  made  to  every  other  rate- 
payer. But  if  the  tithe  owner  is  assessed  on  430/. 
as  supposed  above,  it  is  evident  that  he  is  unjustly 
dealt  with  :  equity  requiring  that  his  net  receipts  be 
diminished  in  exactly  the  same  proportion— i.  e,  as 
200/.  is  to  90/.  so  will  430/.  be  to  193/,  lOs.  the  pre- 
cise sum  on  which  he  ought  to  be  assessed.  This,  I 
affirm,  the  ev|uity  of  the  cBse  requires  ;  and  on  these 
pinciples  the  only  legal  decision,  I  believe,  ever 
made  on  the  subject  was  made,  viz, — "  Rex  v. 
Jodiell,"  as  given  in  Barnwell  and  Cresswell's 
Reports.  And,  once  more,  for  this  sort  of  equal- 
handed  justice  the  last  paragraph  of  the  preamble  to 
the  new  parochial  assessment  act  has  manifestly  pro- 
vided. It  is  very  true,  the  exact  amount  of  profit 
made  in  such  cases  as  that  adduced  above  can  never 
be  astertained  ;  but  this  will  involve  a  question  of 
degree  only  ;  while  the  opinion  referred  to  goes  to 
the  extent  of  entirely  merging  a  principle,  which,  as 
it  appears  to  me,  it  is  the  duty  of  tithe  commis- 
sioners to  protect.      I    cannot  but  persuade  myself. 


therefore,  that  this  opinion — if  I  have  rightly  un- 
derstood it — has  been  inadvertently  advanced,  and 
will,  upon  mature  consideration,  be  corrected. — 
I  have.  Sir,  the  honour  to  be, 

A  TITHEOWNER. 


Sale  op  Stock  at  Carleton  Hall.— This 
sale  took  place  on  Tuesday  week,  and  as  might 
have  been  expected,  drew  together  an  immense  con- 
course of  people,  some  from  a  considerable  distance. 
The  stock  geneially,  we  believe,  did  not  bring  so  much 
as  was  calculated  upon,  and  judging  from  the  great 
number  of  purchases  made  by  Mr.  Wetherell,  we  should 
be  inclined  to  say  not  so  much  as  they  were  worth. 
We  annex  the  prices  of  a  few  of  the  lots  which  brought 
the  most  money  : — 

cows. 

Lot  4.  Fairy,  light  roan,  7  years  old,  Mr.  We- 
therell—21/. 

Lot  7.  Cowslip,  light  loan,  5  years  old,  Mr.  We- 
therell—40/. 

Lot  10.  Glass  Slipper,  light  roan,  4  yrs.,  H.  Gait- 
skell,  Esq. — 35/. 

Lot  11.  Ruby  Gilliver,  4  years,  Mr.  Wetherell— 15/. 

Lot  14.  Emily,  3  years,  dark  red,  Mr.  Benn,  Low- 
ther— 27/. 

^WO-YEAR-OLD  HEIFERS. 

Lot  2.  Dairy  Maid,  roan,  by  Sillery,  Mr.  We- 
therell—15/. 

Lot  3.  Victoria,  white,  by  Sillery,  Gilfred  Hartley, 
Esq.— 18/. 

Lot  4.  White  Rose,  white,  by  a  bull  bred  by  Mil- 
man  Hartley,  Esq.,  Rose  Hill,  Mr.  Town— 15/. 

YEARLING    HEIFERS. 

Lots.  Selina,  dark  roan,  by  Sillery,  Mr.  We- 
therell—12/. 

Lot  6.    Sarah,  roan,  by  Sillery,  Mr.  Wetherell— 16g. 

Lot  7.  Magdaline,  dark  red,  by  Sillery,  R.Jeffer- 
son, Esq. — 14gs. 

Lot  8.  Mary,  roan  and  white,  by  Sillery,  T.  Hart- 
ley, Esq.— llgs. 

Lot  9.  Perfection,  roan  and  white,  by  Sillery,  R. 
Jefferson,  Esq. — llgs. 

HEIFER    CALVES. 

Lot  2.  Maltida,  dark  roan,  by  Sillery,  Mr.  We- 
therell—lOgs. 

Lot  3.  Norah,  light  roan,  by  Sillery,  Mr.  We- 
therell— 12g3. 

Lot  4.  Mary  Ann,  dark  roan,  by  Sillery,  Mr.  We- 
therell— 9gs. 

Lot  8.  Columbine,  by  Sillery,  J.  Nicholson,  Esq., 
Netherstainten— 7/.  17s.  6d. 

BULLS. 

Lotl.  Sillery,  roan,  5  years,  by  Champaign,  Mr. 
James — 18gs. 

Lot  2.  Burgundy,  yearling  roan,  by  Sillery,  Mr. 
Jackson — 111. 

Lot  3.  Muncaster,  yearling,  dark  red,  by  Sillery, 
Mr.  Pattison— 14/.  3g.  6d. 

BULL     CALVES, 

Lot  2.  St.  Patrick,  dark  red,  by  Sillery,  Mr.  Or- 
mandy— 13/.  2s.  6d. 

Lot  3.  Wellington,  roan,  by  Sillery,  Mr.  Turner— 
8/.  IBs.  6d. 

Lot  4.  Snowball,  white,  by  Sillery,  Mr.  Turner — 
8/.  18s. 

HORSES. 

Lot  1.  Bay  colt,  rising  4,  by  Alpha,  Mr.  Clements, 
—30/,  9s. 

Lot  2.  Bay  colt  rising  3,  by  Alpha,  Mr.  Magee — 
17/,  17s. 

Lot  3.  Bay  filly,  rising  4,  by  Alpha,  Capt.  Irwin — 
26/.  53. 

The  cows  realised  339/.  3s. ;  the  two-year-old  heifers 
63/.:  the  yearling  heifers,  94/.  19s.  ;  heifer  calves, 
64/.  lls.ed.  ;  bulls,  44/.  25. ;  bull  calves,  47/.  15s.  6d.  ; 
steers,  16/.  10s.;  horses,  103/.  lis.  ;  corn,  137/.  10s.; 
giving  a  total  of  911/.  29. 
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ON   THE   MANAGEMENT   OF  GREEN 
CROPS  IN  DRILL  HUSBANDRY. 

I  beg,  without  preface,  to  submit  to  you  my 
practical  experience,  for  some  years,  on  this 
important  subject.  My  first  step  is,  to  give  the 
ground  intended  for  green  crops,  a  good  deep  plough- 
ing, in  the  month  of  September,  or  October,  plough- 
ing it  into  narrow  six  sod  ridges,  having  the  furrows 
well  cleaned  up  to  keep  the  ridges  perfectly  dry  dur- 
ing the  winter  ;  and,  if  it  be  necessary,  I  have  water 
cuts  made  in  any  part  of  the  land,  upon  which  there 
may  be  danger  of  the  water  lying.  I  let  the  land 
remain  in  this  state  until  the  month  or  March.  I 
then  throw  down  one  sod  from  each  side  of  the  ridges, 
and  have  these  ridges  cross-harrowed  with  a  weighty 
harrow.  I  then  cross-plough  as  deep  as  the  land 
will  allow.  Some  lands  will  not  require  to  be  plough- 
ed with  more  than  two  horses,  while  other  lands  that 
have  a  strong  good  subsoil  will  require  three  or  four. 
Having  cross-ploughed  it  into  narrow  ridges,  run  a 
harrow  on  those  ridges,  and  plough  down  a  sod  from 
each  side  of  the  ridges,  as  before  described,  then 
harrow  across  these  ridges,  so  as  to  bring  the  ground 
to  a  level.  If  there  be  any  lumps  on  the  land,  it  is 
rolled  ;  and,  should  it  be  so  rough  as  that  one  rolling 
will  not  leave  it  sufficiently  fine,  I  harrow  it  after  the 
roller,  and  roll  it  a  second  time.  It  cannot  be  made 
too  fine  for  green  crops,  particularly  for  turnips  or 
mangel.  Potatoes  will  not  require  the  ground  to  be 
broken  so  fine.  On  opening  the  drills  for  potatoes, 
I  open  them  two  feet  six  inches  from  centre  to  cen- 
tre, as  deep  as  the  plough  can  make  them.  When 
open,  I  lay  down  the  manure  in  rows,  tern  drills  from 
each  other  ;  I  give  this  distance  in  order  that  there 
be  as  few  drills  tramped  with  the  horses  or  carts  as 
can  be  avoided.  When  the  manure  is  all  carted  out, 
I  draw  down  a  small  portion  of  the  mould  into  the 
bottom  of  the  drills  about  two  inches  deep,  at  the 
same  time  breaking  it  fine.  I  then  drop  the  seed, 
and  spread  the  manure  over  the  seed,  and  close  them 
in  with  the  plough,  so  deep  as  to  have  the  space  be- 
tween each  drill  three  or  four  inches  lower  than  the 
seed,  in  order  to  prevent  an  excess  of  moisture  from 
lying  about  the  latter.  When  covered,  I  let  them 
remain  in  thorough,  without  rolling,  until  I  find  the 
seed  nearly  coming  to  the  top  ;  I  then  get  them  har- 
rowed with  a  light  harrow,  made  for  this  purpose, 
drawn  with  one  horse  :  this  gives  a  complete  check 
to  the  growth  of  weeds — which  are  just  commencing 
vegetation — and  leaves  the  ground  loose  and  open  to 
draw  in  any  rain,  that  may  iall,  or  even  the  night 
dew.  I  find,  by  experience,  that  rolling  drills  after 
ploughing  puts  the  seed  of  such  weeds,  as  the  land  is 
subject  to,  in  a  way  of  growing  immediately,  and 
when  rain  falls  at  times  when  most  wished  for,  a 
great  quantity  must  fall  before  it  gets  into  drills  that 
are  so  rolled.  The  opportunity  if  possible  should  be 
embraced,  of  harrowing  the  drills  after  a  fall  of  rain. 
When  the  potatoes  are  over  ground,  the  cutting 
plough  should  be  passed  deeply  between  each  drill, 
so  as  to  leave  a  sufficient  supply  of  mould  for  landing. 
They  should  have  two  landings  during  the  season  ; 
the  first  should  not  be  closed  up  to  the  stalks,  but 
raised  so  as  to  leave  the  landing  a  little  over  the  line 
of  the  centre  of  the  drill.  When  the  stalks  rise  suffi- 
ciently high  to  give  them  the  second  landing  the 
mould  should  be  closed  in  to  the  stalks.  Last  year 
I  planted  in  this  way,  for  Arthur  Guinness,  Esq., 
Beaumont,  county  Dublin,  and  had  a  produce  of 
160  barrels  per  acre  of  pink-eyed  potatoes,  or  in 
other  words,  twenty  tons.  This  produce  I  know  is 
rare  on  good  market  potatoes,  but  if  handled,  as  I 


state  with  a  sufficient  supply  of  manure,  I  have  no 
doubt  products  equally  great  will  be  often  realized. 
For  turnij)s  and  mangel,  I  opened  the  drills  lightly, 
1  foot  10  inches  from  centre  to  centre,  dropping  the 
manure,  as  described  for  the  potatoes  10  between 
each  row,  to  avoid  tramping,  as  much  as  possible  : 
when  the  manure  is  spread,  the  drills  should  be 
closed  in  so  as  not  to  have  more  than  three  inches  of 
mould  over  the  manure.  It  should  then  be  rolled 
with  a  light  roller — a  light  roller  made  for  the  pur- 
pose— not  depending  upon  that  intended  for  rolling 
meadows  or  laid  down  land.  When  sowing  the  man- 
gel, I  got  three  short  dibbles,  not  more  than  one  inch 
deep,  attached  to  a  piece  of  board,  leaving  nine 
inches  between  each  dibble  with  a  handle  in  the 
form  of  a  crutch,  and  kept  a  boy  or  a  girl  making 
the  holes,  and  the  same  number  of  boys  dropping 
the  seed  after  the  dibbles.  This  process  can  be 
effected  very  expeditiously,  and  the  entire  crop 
planted  at  the  regular  distance  of  nine  inches  from 
plant  to  plant.  I  put  the  seed  to  steep  in  a  large 
flower-pot  mixed  with  some  sand  or  sifted  mould  : 
this  I  place  into  a  hot-bed,  giving  a  good  supply  of 
water.  After  remaining  here  for  twenty-four  hours 
I  have  it  taken  up,  and  the  mould  sifted  off,  or  the 
seed  picked  out.  By  this  means  I  have  the  seed  over 
ground  in  five  days,  and  perfectly  free  from  any 
failures.  When  the  plants  grow  ap  strong,  I  get  the 
ground  between  the  drills  ploughed,  and  scuffled  with 
the  drill  harrow  ;  then  get  the  drills  hoed  and  thinned, 
leaving  the  plants  a  distance  of  nine  inches  from  each 
other.  The  mould  should  be  drawn  away  from  the 
plants  with  the  hoe,  so  as  to  have  as  little  as  possible 
of  it  on  the  ground.  If  there  be  any  to  be  trans- 
planted, I  got  them  put  into  a  puddle  made  on  the 
headland,  and  left  there  for  four  or  five  days  until 
they  make  fresh  roots,  then  have  them  put  down  with 
the  spade  or  dibbles,  not  deep  into  the  land,  but  so 
far  as  to  afford  them  a  sufficient  hold.  By  planting 
deep  they  do  not  succeed  so  well.  Much  the  same 
treatment  will  answer  perfectly  well  for  turnips,  in 
the  way  of  sowing  and  hoeing. 


On  Stall-Feeding  Cattle. — Convinced  that  you 
are  fully  sensible  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  a 
judicious  system  of  stall-feeding  cattle,  and  also  of 
the  importance  that  the  utmost  care  and  caution 
should  be  used  to  prevent  them  losing  their  condi- 
tion, I  need  make  no  apology  for  submitting  to  you 
the  following  outline  of  a  plan,  which,  from  long 
experience,  I  have  been  led  to  adopt  in  the  manage- 
ment of  cattle.  The  first  object  which  should  en- 
gage the  attention  of  those  entrusted  with  the  care 
of  cattle,  is  the  providing  of  comfortable,  well- 
ventilated  cow-houses,  and  seeing  that  they  are 
kept  perfectly  free  from  all  dirt  and  wet.  Due  at- 
tention should  be  paid  to  the  constitution  and  health 
of  the  animals,  as  serious  losses  are  sometimes  sus- 
tained from  negligence  in  this  respect.  I  generally 
turn  in  my  fat  cattle  the  first  week  in  November, 
although  some  persons  think  this  too  early  ;  I,  how- 
ever, find  it  to  answer  much  better  than  later.  The 
time  of  changing  food  is  a  critical  period  with  cattle, 
and,  therefore,  care  should  be  taken  to  change  it 
very  little  the  first  week,  and  afterwards  to  increase 
it  by  degrees.  The  first  week,  I  give  them  plenty  of 
hay  and  water,  with  fourteen  pounds  of  turnips  each 
per  day.  By  the  second  week,  they  are  more  recon- 
ciled to  their  stalls,  and  take  well  to  the  turnips, 
when  I  give  them  twenty-eight  pounds  of  turnips, 
each  feed — the  first  commeiacing  between   six  and 
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Seren  o'clock  in  tb©  morning,  tlie  second  at  twelve, 
and  the  third  at  half-past  four.  The  third  week,  I 
increase  their  feeds  to  forty-two  pounds,  and  some- 
times more,  according  to  the  size  of  the  cattle,  or  the 
species  of  turnip.  Four  pounds  of  hay  is  as  much 
as  I  find  they  consume  between  each  feed  of  turnips, 
and  seven  pounds  at  night — that  is,  including  a  feed 
of  hay  before  the  turnips  in  the  morning,  twenty- 
three  of  hay  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  I  have  a 
patent  turnip-slice,  which,  with  the  help  of  one  man 
and  a  boy,  slices  tkirty-two  stones  in  an  hour.  By 
this  method,  there  is  no  risk  or  danger  of  the  ani- 
mals being  choked,  an  accident  which  often  occurs, 
and  which  is  attended  with  serious  inconvenience 
and  loss  of  lime,  in  the  application  of  instruments, 
&c.  The  cattle  should  be  dressed  and  curried  twice 
a  day,  and  on  no  account  should  any  dung  be  left 
on  their  coats.  This  will  not  be  attended  with  a 
great  deal  of  trouble,  when  regularly  practised.  I 
need  not  explain,  to  any  farmer,  the  necessity  of 
keeping  plenty  of  clean  litter  under  his  cattle — it  is 
very  essential,  and  will  also  materially  aid  the  in- 
crease of  the  compost  heap. 

The  following  is  an  estimate  of  the  average  ex- 
penses of  stall-feeding  twelve  head  of  cattle  for  one 
week  : — 

17|- cwt.  of  hay,  at  Is.  6d.  per  cwt £l     5  lOi 

4f  tons  of  turnips,  at  10s.  per  ton 2     7     6 

Labourer's  hire,  at  8d.  per  day 0     4     0 

£3  17     4f 
Deduct  value  of  refuse  of  hay  and  tur- 
nips, given  to  stock  or  store  cattle,  at 
Is.  a  head  per  week 0  12     0 

£3     5     41 
It  is,  by  all  practical  men  agreed  that  the  dung  is 
more  than  equivalent  for  the  straw. 

DoMiNiCK  Kelly. 

Agricitltwal  Steward  to  John  Mahnn,  Esq.,  Thorn- 
field,  Mount-talbot ,  County  of  Galway. 

Thornfield,  January,  1838. 


ON  SYSTEMS  OF    CROPPING. 

Sir, — We  have  heard  much  of  the  system  of  crop- 
ping land  lately,  both  alternately  and  successively, 
and  before  making  any  further  observation,  I  frankly 
state  I  never  had  a  system  in  my  practice,  my  indivi- 
dual opinion  is,  no  good  land  ought  to  submit  to  so 
degrading  a  restriction  as  the  alternate  or  four  course 
shift  would  impose  on  it ;  i  am  of  opinion,  want  of 
capital  and  these  restrictions  in  many  of  our  large 
occupancies,  have  done  more  to  lay  idle  our  lands 
than  it  has  done  to  increase  their  cropping  and  con- 
sequent productiveness.  What  will,  and  I  vouch 
for  the  fact,  be  said  of  land  in  our  county  producing 
wheat  4  qrs.  per  acre,  one  year,  3  qrs.  white  peas 
next,  5^  qrs.  of  wheat  per  acre,  next,  stubble  turnips 
in  the  same  year,  6  qrs.  of  oats  per  acre  next,  5  qrs. 
per  acre  of  wheat  next,  6§  qrs.  of  barley  per  acre 
next,  clover,  large  crops  of  mown  and  seeded  next, 
and  6  qrs.  of  wheat  an  acre  next,  and  oats  to  follow 
in  as  fine  clean  winter  tilth  as  a  man  can  wish  to 
put  seed  into.  This  land,  be  it  remembered,  is  of 
the  very  best  quality.  The  question  will  be  asked, 
how  can  such  crops  be  obtained  1  and  the  answer  I 
give  is,  by  paying  for  them,  and  let  us  see  in  what 
Way,  suppose  the  occupancy  to  be  lOO  acres,  the  oc- 
cupier usually  manages  by  some  means  or  other  to 
nianura  50  acres  every  year  by  burning  earth  for  tlie 


heavy  land  part  of  his  farm,  and  making  use  of  the 
farm-yard  manure  principally  on  his  light  land.  The 
burning-  suflicient  earth  for  an  acre  of  land  will  cost 
from  25s.  to  30s.  per  acre,  for  this  he  sells  a  load  of 
straw,  or  a  little  more  as  prices  vary,  and  he  finds 
grown  sufficient  fodder  to  extend  over  the  quantity 
stated  above.  In  the  above  statement  it  will  be  seeu 
fallows  were  made  and  land  cleaned,  and  the  tur- 
nips were  grown  in  the  winter  months  and  produced 
a  sufficiency  of  food  for  100  sheep  a  month  on  the 
average,  but  as  this  would  not  be  sufficient  to  main- 
tain them  through  the  winter,  recourse  must  be  had 
to  a  very  great  quantity  of  artificial  food,  such  as 
cut-chaff,  oilcakes,  grains,  &c.,  both  for  sheep  and 
other  cattle  on  the  farm  requiring  it  beyond  straw  ; 
and  now  having  stated  facts  as  they  have  occurred, 
the  question  must  be  decided  by  your  readers,  does 
such  a  system  pay"?  My  opinion  is,  though  such  a 
system  is  by  no  means  detrimental  to  the  land  it 
will  require  a  capital  of  at  least  12/.  per  acre,  and 
the  labour  3ds.  per  acre  to  do  it,  and  your  readers 
will  now  be  able  to  form  their  own  conclusions  on 
the  matter  by  referring  to  the  following  state- 
ments : — 

£.    s. 

Year  1st,    4  qrs.  wheat  at  60s 12    0 

Year  2nd,  3  do.  white  peas  at  50s  ....     7  10 

Year  3rd,  .5^  do.  wheat,  at  60s 16  10 

Turnips  at  20s.  per  acre ....     1    0 

Year  4th,  6  qrs.  oats  at  24s 7    4 

Year  5th,  5  qrs.  wheat  per  acre,  at  55s  13  12 

Year  6th,  6§  qrs.  barley  at  34s 10    4 

Year  7th,  Clover  mown  and  seeded  SI.    8    0 
Year  8th,  6  qrs.  wheat  at  60s 18    0 

94    0 
70    0 


Balance 24    0  for  8  yrs. 

£.    s. 

Rent  at  50s.  per  acre  for  8  years 20    0 

Seed  for  successive  crops 7    0 

Tythe  at  10s 4    0 

Poor  Rate  10s 4    0 

Labour  at  35s.  per  acre 14    0 

Four  ploug-hings  and  harrowings  yearly  at  7s. .    11    4 

Interest  on  12/ 4  16 

Wear  and  tear 5    0 


70    0 

It  will  be  seen  the  larg-est  crop  was  grown  last ! !  ! 
Profit,  31.  per  acre  yearly,  independent  of  Stock  laid 
for  extra  manure. 

Yr.      Four  course  system. 

£.    s.  £.    s. 

1  Fallow,  Turnips    6    0 

2  Barley,  7  qrs.  at 

34s 11  18 

3  Clover 8    0 

4  Wheat,  5  qrs.  at 

60s 15    0 


Multiply   by    2  to  40  18 
make  8  years. ...  2 


Rent  on  8  years  . .   20 

Seed  6 

Poor's  rate  at  10s.       4 

Tithe ..     4 

Sixteen  ploughings, 

&c.  at7s 5 

Labor  at  28s.  per  a.  10 
Interest  on  8/.  per  a.  3 
Wear  and  tear  ....     3 


Expenses 


81  16 
56    2 


25  14 


56    2 


Leaving  in  favour  of  the  four-course  shift,  31.  4s. 
3d,  profit  per  acre,  or  in  favour  of  the  four  course 
system  4s.  3d.  per  acre, — who  employs  the  most 
labour  and  most  benefits  to  his  country,  in  oft-quoted 
language. — He  who  causes  a  blade  of  grass  to  grow 
more  than  his  neighbour  is  the  most  deserving  of 
respect  and  gratitude  from  his  country,  and  though 
we  admit  there  is  much  land  that  would   not  go  to 
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such  extremes,  still  there  is  much  which  might  grow 
considerably  more  under  different  treatment,  and 
add  much  (by  affording  extra  employment, J)  to  the 
happiness  of  the  peasantry  by  whom  it  is  surround- 
ed. We  have  demonstrated  what  land  is  capable  of 
doing,  and  though  not  quite  so  profitable  to  the  em- 
ployer of  capital,  still  producing  by  the  running 
system,  36  qrs.  of  grain  instead  of  the  four  course 
shift  produce  of  24  qrs.,  in  the  space  of  eight  years. 
As  I  am  aware  there  are  many  landlords  who  read 
your  magazine,  T  would  caution  them  from  inferring 
from  the  above  statement  that  31.  per  acre  can  be 
made  by  their  tenantry,  very  few  make  even  so  much 
as  one,  the  above  was  practised  on  land  of  excellent 
quality,  and  few  farms  possess  the  facility  or  power 
under  the  same  treatment  to  grow  10  or  20  per 
cent,  less  on  their  land. 

An  Essex  Farmer. 


THE  DUTIES  ON    BRAN   IMPORTED. 
—GRINDING    FOREIGN    GRAIN   IN 

BOND,  &c.,  &c. 

TO   THE   EDITOR   OF   THE   MARK   LANE   EXPRESS. 

Mr.  Editor, — Living  as  I  do  in  a  retired  part  of 
the  country,  where  information  is  not  easily  obtained, 
may  I  beg  to  ask  you  the  following  questions  : — 

1st,  Whether  bran  is  not  admissible  from  foreign 
countries  for  home  consumption  at  a  trifling  duty, 
and  whether  under  that  name  an  article  may  not  be 
imported,  from  which,  owing  to  their  superior  ma- 
chinery, our  millers  may  extract  a  very  considerable 
propertion  of  flour  ? 

2dly,  Whether  there  is  not  more  wheat  imported 
into  England  from  the  Channel  Islands  than  they 
could  possibly  produce,  and  whether  the  same  may 
not  have  been  smuggled  from  the  French  coast  1 

3dly,  Whether  it  would  not  be  a  manifest  advan- 
tage to  the  English  farmer,  that  the  weighty  stock  of 
foreign  wheat  in  bond,  which  now  keeps  down  the 
market,  should  be  reduced  by  allowing  it  to  be  ex- 
ported in  flour,  and  whether  every  possible  objection 
thereto  would  not  be  obviated  by  calculating  upon 
the  produce  of  flour,  yielded  by  the  very  best  Dan- 
zig, in  place  of  that  yielded  by  an  average  quality, 
and  thus  secure  that  none  of  the  produce  could  be 
made  available  to  home  consumption  ? 

4thly,  If  it  should  so  happen  that  (from  the  dimi- 
nished breadth  of  wheat  sown,  and  the  indifferent 
produce  of  the  wheat  crop  this  last  season,)  markets 
should  so  far  advance  as  to  render  it  possible  that 
the  ports  should  be  opened  for  fj-ee  importation, — 
whether  it  might  not  be  good  policy  in  the  agricul- 
tural interest  to  admit  of  the  quantity  now  actually 
in  bond  to  be  taken  out  for  home  consumption  by  a 
special  Act  of  Parliament  for  that  purpose,  and 
thereby  prevent  the  price  rising  to  the  limit  of  free 
iniportalion,  rather  thaa  incur  the  risk  of  that  event 
taking  place,  and  being  liable  for  three  months  to 
have  the  kingdom  inundated  with  foreign  grain? 

I  trust  you  will  pardon  me  for  proposing  these 
questions  to  you,  for  it  stems  to  me  of  great  import- 
ance they  should  be  satisfactorily  answered.  Should 
the  price  of  wheat  advance,  as  it  is  very  generally 
expected  to  do,  this,  coupled  with  the  low  rate  of 
manufacturing  wages,  would  give  great  weight  to 
the  arugments  that  will  be  brought  forward  for  a 
repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  which  I  should  very  much 
deprecate  j  and  it  woiOd  appear  to  me  that  this  ex« 


pedient  would  be  an  advantageous  compromise  for 
both  parties  under  the  circumstances  supposed. 

The  question  of  the  Repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  will 
now  shortly  be  discussed  in  Parliament,  and  as  pub- 
lic opinion  will  greatly  influence  the  decision  I  trust 
you  will  lend  your  aid  to  have  the  matter  considered 
in  every  possible  point  of  view.  If  prices  advanced 
to  the  height  upon  which  the  query  is  founded,  it 
appears  to  me  the  limited  quantity  in  bond  would 
not  have  any  great  efiect  in  lowering  the  market, 
though  it  might  have  the  intended  effect  of  prevent- 
ing it  advanciitg.  But  I  entirely  agree  with  the  au- 
thor of  "  The  Claims  of  the  Landed  Interests,"  that 
any  free  and  unlimited  admission  would  be  complete 
destruction  to  the  British  farmer. 

Though  in  a  late  letter  I  advocated  high  prices  for 
agricultural  produce,  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  misun- 
derstood to  have  been  actuated  by  any  wish  to  give 
high  rents  to  the  landlords,  or  high  profits  to  the 
farmers,  to  the  diadvantage  of  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity. I  can  say  with  truth  that  I  argued  for  the 
general  benefit,  as  I  conceive  without  high  prices  of 
agricultural  produce  the  income  of  the  community 
could  not  be  kept  up  to  the  pitch  necessary  to  make 
the  taxes  productive.  I  must  also  beg  leave  to  add, 
that  the  tenant  is  more  interested  in  having  steady 
prices  than  high  prices,  for  his  rent  must  eventually 
come  down  to  what  he  can  afford  to  pay,  otherwise 
the  land  will  be  left  deserted  ;  therefore  his  interest 
in  the  question  is  but  a  temporary  one  ;  and  if  I  am 
right  in  my  opinion,  this  steady  range  of  prices  never 
can  be  attained  until  the  corn  market  is  relieved  from 
the  incubus  of  the  stock  of  foreign  grain  which  0])presses  it, 
and  this  must,  in  my  mind,  continue  whilst  the  vari- 
ble  scale  of  duties  continues,  for  it  is  the  variable 
scale  which  occasions  all  speculation  to  be  confined 
to  the  foreign  stocks,  and  prevents  speculators  from 
holding  over  the  surplus  r  reduce  of  one  year  of 
home  growth  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  the  suc- 
ceeding, which  alone  can  steady  the  prices.  The 
reason  why  this  is  the  case  appears  to  me  quite 
plain.  The  speculator  in  home  growth,  if  markets 
advance,  as  he  expects,  is  liable  to  be  met  by  a 
quantity  of  foreign  grain  entered  at  a  low  duty,  or 
perhaps  no  duty  at  all,  which  not  only  destroys  any 
chance  of  profit,  but  may  produce  considerable  loss; 
whereas,  if  there  was  a  fixed  duty,  fully  sufficient 
to  equalise  the  circumstances  of  the  home  and  foreign 
grown,  the  speculator  would  be  free  from  the  fore- 
going ground  of  apprehension. 

It  is  also  to  be  remarked,  that  the  variable  scale 
of  duty  being  set  aside,  there  could  be  no  induce- 
ment to  import  foreign  grain  to  keep  it  in  bond  in 
this  country  at  a  great  expence,  inasmuch  as  it  would 
at  all  times  be  subject  to  the  same  duty,  and  this 
change  therefore  would  completely  do  away  with  the 
bonding  system  in  the  article  of  giain  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  and  leave  to  speculators  a  fair  in- 
ducement to  purchase  the  Iiome  growth  at  all  times 
when  it  appeared  to  them  below  the  average  price. 

I  hope  I  have  made  my  meaning  clear,  for  these 
matters  are  of  the  most  vital  importance,  and  the 
public,  I  dare  say,  will  he  anxious  to  hear  your  opi- 
nion thereon  at  this  interesting  period,  when  it  is 
hard  to  say  to  what  ruinous  extent  the  free  trade 
doctrines  may  be  pressed  upon  the  Legislature. 
I  am,  Sir,  your  very  obedient  servant, 

MERCATOR. 


The  rook  is  a  benefactor  to  mankind ;  and  to  the 
rook  must  be  added  the  starling.  The  great  usefulness 
of  this  bird  is  well  known  in  some  quarters,  and  the 
husbandman  is  not  wise  who  permits  rooks  and  star* 
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lings  to  be  wantonly  killed.  We  are  under  very  great 
obligations  to  both  these  kind  of  birds  ;  and  though  the 
rook  may  sometimes  take  a  few  grains  of  corn,  and  the 
starling  occasionally  invite  himself  to  a  little  fruit,  yet 
their  public  services,  in  freeing  the  ground  from  ver- 
min, which  would,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  man,  go  on 
increasing  in  numbers,  till  famine  would,Jbe  the  result, 
do  entitle  these  pretty  creatures  to  the  kindest  treat- 
ment. Let  the  farmer  content  himself  Avith  employing 
children  to  frighten  away  their  friends,  when  the  seed 
is  newly  sown,  or  when  the  crop  is  approaching  to  ma- 
turity ;  but  the  lives  of  the  rook  and  the  starling  be 
religiously  sj}a.red,— Wilts  Standard. 


THE  TIMBER  TRADE. 

Danzig,  30th  Jan. — After  having  summed  up  the 
present  stock  of  wood  articles  in  Dantzig,  we  hasten  to 
make  a  statement  of  it  to  our  friends,  adding  some  re- 
marks on  the  course  of  last  year's  trade  and  on  its  pre- 
sent situation. 

Our  stock  consists  of  56,000  pieces  of  fir  round  timber ; 
61,500  do.  square  do.;  12,000  do.  small  do. 

All  the  round  timljer  which  arrived  here  during  last 
season  found  buyers,  and  although  the  quantity  of  lofrs 
does  not  exceed  the  number  of  53,400,  which  is  2,000 
to  3,000  less  tlian  the  previous  season,  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  deals,  &c.  can  be  manufactured,  as  10,000  logs 
vrhich  remained  unsold  at  the  beginning  of  last  season 
were  also  sold  to  our  manufacturers,  and  from  the 
greater  soundness  and  better  quality  of  the  arrivals  of 
last  season,  they  vifill  deliver  a  lesser  proportion  of  fire- 
wood, which  latter  experienced,  in  consequence,  an  ad- 
vance in  value  of  about  25  per  cent.  We,  therefore, 
entertain  no  doubt  of  being  able  to  execute  those  orders 
for  fir  manufactured  goods  with  which  our  friends  may 
honour  us  with,  at  the  annexed  quotations,  to  their  sa- 
tisfaction, and  are  even  led  to  entertain  hopes  that  somo 
articles  may  be  contracted  for  spring  delivery  at  an 
abatement  in  price,  if  the  quantity  ordered  should  be 
considerable,  and  we  were  soon  empowered  to  make 
such  contracts.  We  have  mentisned  above  that  the 
quality  of  the  round  logs  is  satisfactory,  and  it  will  be 
our  constant  study,  in  the  selection  of  manufactured 
goods,  to  promote  the  interest  of  our  friends  as  much  as 
possible.  Ths  demand  for  thinner  dimensions  of  deals 
proves,  hitherto,  to  be  much  less  than  at  the  same  period 
of  last  year,  and  no  contracts  for  3  inch  deck  planks  or 
3  inch  short  deals  have  yet  been  made ;  the  second 
quality  of  the  latter  description,  or  first  brack,  we  ex- 
pect to  get  at  a  more  reasonable  rate  provided  the  orders 
should  be  extensive. 

Masts  are  getting'  more  rare  every  season,  the  forests 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  rivers  or  canals  being  nearly 
exhausted,  and  the  charges  of  transport  from  more  dis- 
tantly situated  forests  are  too  considerable  to  deliver  them 
at  the  prices  paid  here  :  notvyiithstanding,  we  shall  have, 
next  spring,  a  better  selection  of  masts  of  middling 
sizes,  while  masts  of  large  dimensions  will  still  be  scarce. 
The  agents  for  the  Danish  government  are  very  eager 
to  secure  what  is  offering  of  good  merchantable  stuff. 
Since  two  years  we  have  also  had  some  supplies  from 
Russia,  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  Russian  govern- 
ment will  prohibit  the  exportation  for  the  future. 

We  have  but  a  very  small  stock  of  white-wood  spars, 
but  supplies  are  expected  from  the  neighbouring  dis- 
tricts. 

The  number  of  fir  square  balks  shipped  last  season 
amounts  to  48,000  pieces,  and  that  of  small  timbers  to 
4,000  pieces.  Had  the  rates  of  freight  been  more  mo- 
derate the  shipments  would  haveexcecded  that  number, 
particularly  as  at  one  period  of  last  summer  purchases 
were  made  at  20  per  cent,  below  the  present  value  of 
timber,  'i'he  advance  of  prices  in  Liverpool  and  Bor- 
deaux during  last  autumn  caused  ours  to  advance 
equally.  11,000  pieces  of  timber  are  still  in  first  hands, 
part  of  which  is  of  good  quality,  and  most  likely  might 
be  secured  during  winter  at  prices  within  our  quota- 
tions, particularly  if  a  sufficient  quantity  of  snow  should 


fall,  and  the  prasent  frost  should  continue  to  be  severe, 
which  would  facilitate  the  transport  of  timber  in  the 
marshy  lands  of  Poland.  Part  of  the  above-mentioned 
stock  of  timber  will  be  cut  up  into  deck  planks,  but  this 
deficiency  will  be  made  good  from  those  rough  logs  of 
timber  which  are  fit  for  being  squared.  France  does  not 
appear  to  be  in  great  want  of  timber :  no  charters  have 
hitherto  been  closed  to  that  country,  while  1 1  or  12  large 
vessels  have  been  engaged  to  Liverpool  and  London. 

Tiie  quantity  of  oak  planks  shipped  and  used  for  home 
consumption  during  last  year,  amounted  to  17,000 
pieces;  an  equal  quantity  having  arrived,  we  hold  a 
similar  stock  to  that  at  the  beginning  of  last  seasen,  say 
23,000  pieces,  all  of  which  is  in  second  hands.  The 
quality  is  superior  to  tliat  of  last  year,  and  the  assort- 
ments better,  two-thirds  of  the  stock  being  1st  brack, 
and  the  remainder  2nd  brack  ;  4  inch  1st  brack  without 
addition  of  other  dimensions,  can  be  had  under  our  quo- 
tations. 

The  shipments  of  oak  timber  during  last  season, 
amounted  to  about  2,000  pieces,  and  the  present  stock 
of  good  shippable  stuff  does  not  exceed  200  pieces,  which 
did  not  arrive  until  late  in  the  season  ;  the  demand  for 
this  article  is  brisk,  and  is  increased  by  the  wants  of  our 
ship  builders.  It  may  therefore  be  adviseable  to  order 
as  soon  as  possible  what  may  be  required. 

In  our  stave  yards  there  were  300  mille  staves  at  the 
beginning  of  last  season  ;  the  arrivals  amounted  to  500 
do.;  of  which  400  do. have  been  shipped,  leaving  a  stock 
of  400  mille  staves  of  all  soris.nearly  half  of  which  is  pipe 
staves.  The  demand  for  this  description  of  staves  is 
limited,  and  it  is  a  long  time  since  our  prices  have  been 
as  moderate  as  at  present.  The  manufacturers  in  the 
forests,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Vistula,  have  had  a 
particular  view  to  import  larger  dimensions  than  here- 
tofore, and  they  are  consequently  as  fit  for  the  British 
markets  as  those  from  Volhynia,  while  the  quality  ot  the 
wood  of  most  of  the  parcels  is  excellent,  and  will  give 
satisfaction.  Amongst  the  45  mille  still  unsold,  there 
was  about  20  mille  of  barrel  staves  manufactured  for 
the  British  market,  for  which  27/.  per  mille  is  asked.  Of 
brandy  staves  the  stock  amounts  to  30  mille,  of  hogs- 
head staves  to  80  mille,  of  barrel  to  75  mille,  and  of 
headings  to  20  mille. 

The  rate  of  freights  which  materially  affects  the 
timber  trade,  was  prejudicial  to  the  same  during  last 
season.  From  the  statement  of  freights  at  foot,  it  ap- 
pears that  they  are  on  the  decline,  from  which  circum- 
stance we  are  justified  to  expect  an  improved  state  of 
trade  next  season.  Whether  the  rebellion  in  Canada 
may  influence  prices,  we  must  leave  to  the  better  judg- 
ment of  our  friends,  and  confine  ourselves  to  state  that 
our  timber  merchants  direct  all  their  attention  to  this 
point,  so  that  the  least  improvement  of  prices  in  Britain, 
originating  from  it  would  cause  them  immediately  to 
raise  their  demands  out  of  proportion.  The  most 
speedy  transmission  of  your  orders  would  alone  secure 
advantageous  bargains  to  be  made,  if  the  case  should 
happen  to  become  ot  a  serious  nature. 

LUBIENSKI  &  Co. 
J.  E.  Body,  Agent,  34,  Mark  Lane,  London, 

Prices  Current  of  Wood  Goods. 
Fir  timber,  crown,  33s.  per  load  ;  best  middling,  25s. 
to  26s.;  ord.  middling-,  21s.  Small  timber,  20s.  Deck 
planks,  3  inch  36  to  45  ft.  averaging  40  ft.,  crown,  12s. 
per  piece  ;  first  brack,  7s.  to  7s.  4d.  Deals,  3  inch  14 
to  21  ft.  averaging  18  ft.,  crown,  9/.  per  stand,  hundred  ; 
first  brack,  6/.  to  61.  8s.  Deal  ends,  3  inch  6  ft.  two- 
thirds  of  the  price  of  deals.  Lathwood,  4  feet,  11.  18s. 
per  fathom;  6  feet,  2L  17s.;  8  feet,5Z.  15s.  Oak  timber, 
3/.  15s.  per  load.  Oak  plank,  first  brack,  4/.  10s.  to  5/.; 
second,  3/.  6s.  to  31. 12s.  Staves,  pipe,  crown,  68?.  to 
75/.,  first  brack,  54/.  per  mille;  brandy,  crown,  52/., 
first  brack,  42/.;  hogshead,  crown,  42/.,  first  brack,  32/. 
Oak  treenails.  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  per  60  feet.  Fir,  Is.  to  Is. 
6d.  filasfs,  of  65  to  70  feet  22  to  24  inch  diameter  16/. 
to  19/.  per  piece;  do.20  to  21  inch  diameter,  15/.;  60  to 
65  feet  18  to  19  inch  diameter,  11/.  to  13/.;  50  to  56  feet 
16  to  17  inch  diameter,  5/.  10s.  to  7/.  Spars,  45  to  55 
feet  12  to  15  inch  diameter,  21. 5s.  to  3/.  10s.;   38  to  44 
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feet  10  to  12  inch  diameter,  \l.  10s.  to  21.;  32  to  36  feet 
8  to  9  inch  diameter,  15s.  to  18s.  Bowsprits,  40  to  48 
feet  20  to  23  inch  diameter,  61.  6s.  to  9/.;  38  to  42  feet 
18  to  19  inch  diameter,  41.  15s.  to  61.;  36  to  38  feet  16 
17  inch  diameter,  3/.  6s.  to  41. 10s.;  34  to  36  feet  14  to  15 
inch  diameter,  2L  5i.  White  wood  spars,  3  inch,  4,  5, 
6,  7, 8,  9,  10  inch  diameter.  Is.  2d.,  2s.,  3s.,  5s.,  7s.,  9s., 
12s.,  15s.  per  piece.    Barrel  staves,  27/.   Heading3,21/. 

Treig-hts  to  London  in  February  last  25s.  during  last 

season,  22s.  to  23s.  in  December  last,  to  sail  next 

spring'  21s.  per  load  timber. 
Do.  to  Liverpool  in  March  last  28s.,  during  last  season 

22s.  to  24s.,  in  November  and  December  last  to  sail 

next  spring'  24s.  to  26s.  per  load. 
Do  to  Hull  during'  last  summer  203.  to  21s. 6d  per  load. 
Do.  to  Newcastle  during'  last  summer   18s.  to  20s.,  in 

December  last  to  sail  next  spring  19s.  6d.  per  load 

deals. 


ON     THE    EFFECTS    OF    HIGH     AND 
LOW    PRICES. 

Sir, — The  effects  of  a  high  or  low  price  of  corn, 
and  agricultural  produce,  on  the  general  prospei  ity 
of  this  country,  is  a  question  which  has  exercised 
the  pens  of  many  able  writers ;  it  is  clearly  a  ques- 
tion of  oomparative  loss  and  gain,  in  which  it  is  not 
easy  to  strike  the  balancsi :  your  ingenious  corres- 
pondent, Mercator,  (Jan.  29,)  takes  the  side  of  those 
who  deprecate  low  prices,  as,  on  the  whole,  inju- 
rious ;  he  argues  the  matter  very  clearly  thus  : — 

"  The  finances  of  the  country  depend  on  the  pro- 
duce of  the  taxes,  the  produce  of  the  taxes  depends 
on  the  consumption  of  taxable  articles;  and  again, 
this  consumption  depends  on  the  annual  income  of 
the  community,  which  supplies  the  means  of  pur- 
chasing such  commodities.  If  you  lower  the  price 
of  agricultur-dl  produce,  you  inevitably  lower  the 
rent  of  land,  which  is,  beyond  all  comparison,  the 
item  which  adds  most  to  that  fund  which  supports 
the  consumption  ©f  taxable  articles,  and  thereby  a 
deadly  wound  is  inflicted  upon  the  revenues  of  the 
country,  which  even  in  the  present  state,  are  barely 
sufficient  to  meet  the  expences  of  government,  and 
pay  the  public  creditor.  But  the  injury  which 
would  thus  be  inflieted  on  the  finances  of  the  coun- 
try, would  not  end  with  the  mere  loss  of  revenue 
])roportioned  to  the  reduction  in  the  income  arising 
from  rent,  it  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  with  the 
fdU  in  the  price  of  agricultural  produce,  a  propor- 
tionate fall  must  take  place  in  the  wages  of  labour  ; 
and  of  this  fact  the  advocates  of  low  prices  are  fully 
aware.  The  same  cause,  therefore,  wliich  lowers 
rent,  having  a  direct  tendency  to  lower  labour  also, 
it  follows  that  the  income  or  earnings  of  every  work- 
ing man,  in  every  department  of  trade  and  manu- 
facture, will  be  lowered  in  like  manner.  Here  then 
is  another  item  withdrawn  from  the  fund  applicable 
to  the  purchase  and  consumption  of  taxable  articles, 
by  which  the  revenues  of  the  state  must  suffer  ;  and 
it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  loss  of  income,  'and 
consequent  distress,  in  which  so  large  a  portion  of 
the  community  would  be  thus  involved,  would  be 
without  a  prejudicial  influence  upon  the  circum- 
stances of  tlje  other  classes  of  society,  however  ap- 
parently unconnected  with  the  original,  operating 
cause;  and  thus  almost  every  other  member  of  the 
community  would  be  embarrassed,  the  public  cre- 
ditor would  be  rendered  insecure,  the  national  pros- 
perity would  be  interrupted,  and  Ihe  pressure  of 
taxation  Would  be  more  severely  felt  by  individuals, 
from  their  diminished  means,  and  the  undiminshed 
price  of  all  tsxabJ^  nrtieles.    It  does,  therefore,  seem 


to  me  quite  clear,  that  with  all  the  consequences 
that  must  attend  the  fall  in  price  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce, and  the  rent  of  land,  that  the  comforts  of  life 
would  thereby  be  rendered  more  unattainable  by  the 
great  bulk  of  the  community,  and  this  must  continue 
to  be  the  ease,  as  long  as  the  taxation  of  those  com- 
forts, continues  to  prevent  their  falling  in  price  in  a 
manner  corresponding  to  the  reduction  of  wages. 
It  being  evident  that  if  agricultural  produce  was 
lowered  in  price  one-half,  it  would  not  iu  any  (pro- 
portionate?) degree  lower  the  pri-ce  of  tea,  su^ar, 
coffee,  or  any  comforts  in  which  taxation  farms  th,© 
greater  part  of  the  cost." 

Wishing  this  question  to  be  sifted  to  the  bottom, 
I  beg  leave  to  state  some  of  the  arguments  used  by 
those  persons  who  advocate  the  opposite  side.  Be- 
fore doing  so,  I  will  observe  that  the  above  reason- 
ing is  incontrovertible,  if  applied  to  a  fall  in  tha 
price  of  all  commodities,  and  all  property,  the  ine- 
vitable effect  of  a  rise  in  the  value  of  money,  from  % 
decreasing  supply  of  the  precious  metals,  or  of  paper 
circulation.  Even  the  Doctrinaires  cannot  disprora 
or  deny  this,  but  they  contend  that  a  fall  in  the  price 
of  corn,  in  consequence  of  importation,  will  lower 
the  exchangeable  value  of  corn  only,  that  the  price 
of  no  other  commodities  will  be  affected,  that  if  the 
price  of  labour  falls,  which  it  must  do,  when  the 
price  of  corn  is  lowered,  the  real  profits  of  all  de- 
scriptions must  rise,  to  the  great  benefit  of  all  per- 
sons employing  a  capital,  particularly  to  the  manu- 
facturing and  commercial  part  of  society  ;  that  if  the 
demand  for  home  commodities  should  be  diminished, 
because  of  the  fall  of  rent,  on  the  part  of  the  land- 
lords, it  will  be  increased,  in  a  far  greater  degree, 
by  the  increased  opulence  of  the  commercial  classes; 
that  by  a  better  distribution  of  capital  more  hands 
would  be  employed,  that  greater  profits  would  lead 
to  further  accumulation,  and  thus  a  stimulus  to  po- 
pulation would  be  given  by  really  high  wages, 
which  could  not  fail  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of 
the  labouring  classes  ;  that  the  capital  withdrawn 
from  agriculture  would  be  employed  in  such 
commodities  as  would  be  exported,  in  return  for 
imported  corn.  If  no  very  great  increase  of  foreiga 
trade  should  follow  from  a  low  price  of  corn,  and 
free  trade,  the  consequences  apprehended  by  Mer- 
cator, must,  I  think  follow  ;  but  the  Doctrinaires  de- 
pend on  a  very  great  increase  ;  and  on  this  point,  it 
seems,  that  the  balance  of  loss  or  gain  to  the  Nation 
hinges.  Ricardo,  from  whose  ''  Essay  on  the  in- 
fluence of  a  low  price  of  corn  on  the  profit  of  stock," 
I  have  taken  the  above,  asserts  that  the  wealth  of 
England  would  be  considerably  augmented  by  a  low 
price  of  corn  and  free  trade,  although  he  admits  that 
the  whole  money  value  of  that  wealth  would  be  di- 
minished. "  It  would  be  diminished,"  he  says,  "  by 
the  whole  difference  of  the  money  value  of  the  corn 
consumed,  it  would  be  augmented  by  the  increased 
exchangeable  value  of  all  those  commodities  which 
would  be  exported,  in  exchange  for  the  corn  im- 
ported. The  latter,  however,  he  says,  would  be  very 
unequal  to  the  former  ;  therefore  the  money  value  of 
the  commodities  would,  undoubtedly,  be  consider- 
ably lowered."  "  But  though  it  is  true  that  the  mo- 
ney value  of  the  mass  of  commodities  would  be  di- 
minished, it  by  no  meads  follows  that  our  annual 
revenue  would  fall  in  the  same  degree.  The  advo- 
cates of  free  importation  ground  their  opinion  of  the 
advantage  of  it,  on  the  conviction  that  the  revenue 
would  not  so  fall.  And  as  it  is  from  our  revenue 
that  taxes  are  paid,  the  burthen  might  not  be  really 
augmented. 

"  Suppose  the  revenue  of  a  country  to  fall  from  ten 
to  nine  millions,  whilst  the  value  of  money  altered 
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in  tie  proportioii  of  ten  to  eight,  such  country  would 
bars  a  larger  neat  revenue,  after  paying  a  million 
from  the  smaller,  than  it  would  have  after  paying  it 
from  the  larger  sum." 

Mercator  does  not  seem  to  make  allowance  for  an 
increase  of  foreign  export,  in  a  free  trade.  On  the 
Other  hand  the  economists  perhaps  depend  too  much 
on  it.  On  this  point,  however,  as  I  have  before 
said,  the  balance  of  gain  or  loss  seems  to  hinge,  con- 
sidered nationally.  But  independent  of  this  consi- 
deration, there  are  others  which  may  induce  us  to 
pause,  and  view  with  apprehension,  the  prospect  of 
a  free  trade  in  corn,  such  as  the  danger  of  depen- 
dence on  foreign  countries  for  a  very  great  propor- 
tion of  our  food,  and  of  interruption  to  the  supply  of 
it  from  war,  deficient  crops  abroad,  or  from  caprice 
in  the  governments  of  those  countries,  whence  the 
supplies  are  drawn,  I  beg  to  refer  your  correspon- 
dent to  Ricnrdo's  "Essay,"  abovementioned,  also  to 
Mr.  Malthus's  pamphlets,  "Observations  on  the 
Corn  Laws,"  and  grounds  of  an  opinion  on  tlie  po- 
licy of  restricting  the  importation  of  foreign  corn." 
In  these  publications,  the  above  subject  is  ably  dis- 
cussed. 

Like  Mercator,  I  should  be  gratified  by  your  stat- 
ing your  own  views,  Mr.  Editor,  on  this  subject. 
And  I  invite  all  persons  who  may  be  so  inclined,  to 
give  their  opinions  also.  Hoping  that  Mercator  will 
give  us  the  result  of  his  further  inquiries,  I  am,  Sir, 
your  obedient  servant,  "''    ^ 

Feb.  1838. 


T.  F, 


NEW  SOUTH  WALES  AS  IT  IS. 

Hobart  Town,  Oct,  8,  1837. 
My  Dear  Sir, — I  have  delayed  writing  to  you 
thus  long  in  order  that  I  might  be  able  to  state  facts 
from  personal  observation,  and  give  you  my  own 
opinion  upon  this  country  in  preference  to  that  of 
other  people,  which  I  find  very  difficult  to  come  by  ; 
and  after  you  have  been  at  infinite  pains  to  collect 
the  ideas  and  experience  of  others,  I  have  invariably 
found  their  statements  in  direct  opposition  to 
my  own  senses,  and  in  most  instances  perfectly  use- 
less to  a  new  settler,  or  as  they  call  us,  new  chums. 
After  a  tedious  and  uninteresting  passage  we  arrived 
here  on  the  6th  Dec,  having  sailed  from  Portsmouth 
on  the  12tb  Aug.;  my  family  bore  the  disagreeables 
of  such  a  long  voyage  much  better  than  I  anticipated, 
and  all  landed  in  good  health  and  spirits.  I  was  so 
fortunate  as  to  meet  with  a  very  good  mercantile 
engagement  before  we  left  the  ship,  and  where  I 
still  continue.  I  at  once  took  a  cottage  outside  the 
town  with  four  rooms,  kitchen,  and  garden  of  about 
an  acre,  well  stocked  with  good  fruit  trees  in  full 
bearing ;  we  had  abundance  of  good  fruit  but  n© 
vegetables,  the  place  having  been  some  time  unoccu- 
pied and  suffered  to  run  wild,  I  had  the  whole  dug 
up  for  a  fallow,  after  which  I  undertook  to  cultivate 
it  myself,  rising  before  daybreak  and  working  hard 
till  breakfast,  and  after  I  return  from  the  office  re- 
sume my  task  daily  till  dusk,  which  produces  good 
appetite,  sound  sleep,  and  excellent  health.  The 
soil  is  various  and  not  good,  requiring  much  manure, 
and  I  have  very  little  to  give  it,  but  my  crop  of 
everything  promises  well.  I  keep  two  goats  which 
supply  us  with  milk,  and  pigs  for  bacon  and  porkers, 
one  of  the  latter  I  had  killed  a  week  ago,  and  shall 
slaughter  another  in  three  weeks ;  as  feed  is  very 
dear  these  pigs  cost  me  eight-pence  per  lb.,  but  they 
keep  me  (at  this  scarce  season  of  the  year)  out  of 
the  butcher's  shop,  where  I  should  have  to  pay  lOd. 
per  lb.  for  beef,  not  good,  and  8d.  for  scraggy  mut- 
ton.   As  the  spring  adrances  weat  becomes  gradu- 


ally better  and  cheaper,  and  in  early  summer  is 
most  excellent.  The  farmers  confine  themselves  al- 
most exclusively  to  grazing  sheep  and  cattle,  in  con- 
sequence cultivation  is  most  shamefully  neglected, 
both  as  to  extent  and  management.  They  say  money 
is  more  easily  earned  by  growing  wool  than  cultiva- 
ting grain,  turnips,  &c.,  ultimately  this  evil  will 
produce  its  own  remedy,  one  step  towards  which  is 
the  great  fall  in  wool  in  your  market.  Although 
turnips  succeed  admirably  when  sown  in  proper  sea- 
son, there  is  very  little  stall  fed  meat  produced.  I 
know  of  nothing  that  would  pay  so  well,  really  good 
beef  would  sell  in  any  quantity  at  this  moment  to 
the  butchers  at  10s.  6d.  per  stone  of  lllbs.,  and  they 
would  retail  it  at  lOd.  to  Is.  per  lb.  Tallow  always 
sells  well,  and  the  hides  find  a  good  market.  Good 
land  is  not  in  abundance  in  this  island,  and  you 
rarely  meet  with  tea  acres  of  equal  quality.  The 
black  soil  is  extremely  productive  of  grain,  and  the 
sandy  land  on  the  coast  produces  most  delightful 
potatoes.  The  bread,  potatoes,  and  mutton  in  summer 
are  the  best  I  ever  eat.  It  has  hitherto  been 
the  custom  here  to  grow  wheat  in  successive  crops 
as  long  as  the  land  will  produce  any  ;  some  land  that 
I  have  seen  has  stood  this  for  nearly  20  years,  and 
does  not  yet  appear  exhausted  ;  then  let  it  lay 
in  wild  oats  and  self-sown  indigenous  grass  which 
they  mow  yearly  and  call  it  hay,  frequently  selling 
it  for  51.  61.  and  71.  per  ton.  Some  farmers  sow  rye 
grass  with  barley  or  oats,  vihich  they  cut  sometimes 
green,  and  at  others  when  nearly  ripe,  or  in  the 
milky  state,  and  make  into  hay.  Fallows  are  verj 
rarely  seen — I  understand  the  eflFect  of  a  summer 
fallow  is  astonishing.  The  farmers  sell  all  their  hay 
and  straw  to  the  nearest  towns  and  never  take  manure 
in  return,  you  will  readily  conceive  that  this  system 
cannot  last  long;  farms  to  sell  and  let  are  plentiful 
in  the  market  at  moderate  terms.  A  good  farmer 
with  a  capital  of  600L  to  1,000L  would  do  much  bet- 
ter here  than  at  home  with  three  times  the  capital, 
that  is,  if  he  would  be  industrious,  sober,  and  econo- 
mical ;  dairy  farming  pays  admirably,  butter  averages 
from  2s.  to  3s.  6d.  per  lb.,  poultry  and  eggs  are  al- 
ways dear.  At  present  this  colony  has  suffered,  and 
is  smarting  under  the  severe  check  given  to  it  by  the 
refusal  of  Government  to  give  grants  of  land  to 
emigrants.  They  must  ultimately  resort  to  this  sys- 
tem or  the  colony  cannot  go  forward,  it  must  and 
will  retrograde.  The  whale  fishery  is  a  most  im- 
portant branch  of  trade  and  a  great  source  of  wealth. 
This  season  is  said  to  be  more  than  usually  pro- 
ductive ;  if  oil  maintains  its  price  in  Europe  it  will 
enrich  the  speculators.  Ordinary  clerks  need  not 
come  out  to  this  place  to  seek  employment,  the  mar- 
ket is  overstocked  already.  Linen-drapers  are  much 
wanted,  and  I  imagine  a  dozen  good  hands  would 
find  instant  employment ;  wages,  401.,  501.  to  80/.  a 
year  with  bed  and  board  ;  I  know  one  or  two  instances 
where  a  much  higher  salary  is  paid  to  men  who 
thoroughly  understand  the  trade  and  are  good  shop- 
men ;  idlers,  spendthrifts  and  drunkards  find  no 
encouragement  here.  Mechanics  of  all  descriptions 
are  here  in  abundance.  What  appears  to  me  to  be 
most  wanted  is  the  small  industrious  farmer,  such  as 
once  existed  in  England,  and  could  rear  a  family  in 
industry  and  decency  upon  20  to  40  acres  of  land. 
This  is  a  most  excellent  town  containing  I  under- 
stand from  15  to  17,000  inhabitants,  it  far  exceeded 
my  expectations,  and  considering  that  35  j^ears  ago 
the  whole  was  a  forest,  is  really  a  miracle.  The 
harbour  or  cove  is  spacious  and  beautiful.  The  river 
Derwent  from  the  new  wharf  to  Kangaroo  point  is 
three  miles  across.  The  utmost  rise  of  tide  is  about 
fir«  feet  at  full  and  change  of  mo(.^n.    Fish  is  scarce 
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and  generally  of  inferior  quality,  except  crawfisb, 
■which  is  plentiful,  good,  and  reasonable  in  price. 
There  is  not  a  native  singing  bird  in  the  island  ; 
quails  are  ebundant  and  good ;  kangaico  scarce, 
dear,  and  coarse.  Groceries  generally  of  bad 
quality,  and  not  cheap  according  to  quality,  tea  Is. 
6d.,  coffee,  lid.  per  lb.,  both  abominable.  Sugar  4d.  to 
5d  (tolerable  ;  loaf  sugar  lid.  to  Is. ;  dried  fruit  dear 
and  bad.  Clothes  dear.  Shoes  good  and  moderate. 
House  rent  much  lower  than  it  was  a  few  years  ago,  I 
paySOZ.  per  annum,  taxes  none,  unlessyou  think  pro- 
per to  tax  youiselfby  drinking  spirits  or  wine.  The 
police  is  most  efficient,  and  I  believe  property  and 
person  to  be  more  secure  here  than  in  any  town  of 
equal  magnitude  in  England  ;  the  town  is  ill  sup- 
plied with  very  impure  water.  Filters  very  useful, 
I  luckily  brought  a  good  one  with  me,  which  was  a 
g'reat  luxury  on  the  passage  and  most  useful  here. 
Climate  very  changeable  but  salubrious.  We  have 
summer  in  the  valley,  and  upon  JMount  Wellington 
('distant  about  seven  miles  to  the  summit)  winter. 
Wood  dear  and  not  generally  of  good  quality.  Coals, 
Port  Arthur,  delivered  at  15s.  per  ton,  sometimes 
very  good,  and  occasionally  very  bad  ;  they  give 
very  little  smoke  or  flame,  burning  much  like  coke. 
The  Sydney  coal  are  dear,  44s.  to  50s.  per  ton, 
according  to  season  and  supply;  they  are  much  like 
the  Newcastle  coal,  blaze  brightly  and  cake  together. 
Sharks  abound  on  the  coast  and  in  the  river,  some 
of  them  of  enormous  size,  I  have  seen  the  head  of 
one  sufficiently  capacious  to  take  in  a  man  at  a  single 
gulp.  The  houses  are  all  covered  with  shingles, 
which,  from  exposure  to  the  weather,  become  blue  and 
look  quite  as  handsome  as  the  best  slate  in  England. 
Servants  are  of  the  very  worst  description,  and  I  am 
told  that  assigned  servants  are  preferable  to  such  as 
Lave  been  sent  out  by  the  Emigration  Committee. 
The  generality  cf  convicts  here  are  decidedly  bettor 
off  than  English  labourers  ;  they  are  well  clothad 
and  fed  for  little  work.  Slugs  rise  here  innumerable, 
a  horrible  scourge  to  vegetables,  and  some  seasons 
destroy  the  crops.  I  find  hot  line  a  certain  cure  for 
this  vermin.  The  turnip  fly,  precisely  the  same  in- 
sect as  you  have  in  England,  commits  similar  ravages 
upon  turnips,  and  after  we  are  rid  of  them  come  the 
grasshopper,  a  still  more  formidable  enem)^,  if  the 
turnips  be  not  well  into  the  rough  leaf.  During  the 
summer  this  country  is  subject  to  occasional  hot 
•winds,  a  kind  of  sirocco,  which  does  immense  da- 
mage to  grain  and  fruit,  hundreds  of  acres  of  wheat 
were  blighted  by  one  of  these  winds  last  Januarj^, 
and  it  made  a  clean  sweep  of  such  gooseberries,  cur- 
rants, and  rasberries  as  I  had  not  taken.  This  sirocco 
•was  said  to  have  been  the  most  severe  that  has  been 
experienced  in  the  colon}'.  When  exposed  to  it,  it 
Teas  like  facing  the  atmosphere  of  a  furnace,  and 
really  intolerable,  fortunately  it  only  lasted  a  few 
hours.  The  prevailing  winds  here  are  from  the 
north,  in  summer  we  have  almost  daily  four  or 
five  hours  south  wind,  or  as  they  call  it  the  sea 
breeze,  v/hich  is  most  pleasant  and  refreshing  ;  wliere 
I  now  sit  writing  this  epistle  I  have  a  view  of  a  gar- 
den close  at  hand  with  almond,  pear,  and  plum  trees 
in  full  blossom,  and  in  the  distance,  Mount  Wel- 
lington covered  with  snow.  Here  it  is  warm  as 
your  June,  and  there  cold  as  December.  The  two 
extremes  not  being  over  four  miles  distant  as 
the  crow  flies,  and  a  walk  of  about  seven  miles. 
The  valleys  abound  with  beautiful  and  fragrant 
flowers  amongst  which  is  the  jonquil  in  full  blow  ; 
roses,  sweet-briar,  stocks,  and  geraniums  have  been 
imported  and  thrive  beautifully.  We  are  ten  hours 
earlier  than  you,  it  is  now  2  p.  m.  and  midnight  in 
London.        '  T. 


HINTS    FOR    PREVENTtON    OF    DIS- 
ORDERS   IN    HORSES. 

CniElLV     TAKEN    rilOM     MESSRS.     CLARKE    AND    WHITe's 
VALUABLE   TREATISE   ON    HORSES. 

STABLES. 

Stables  should  be  lofty,  light  and  airy,  and  should 
never  contain  more  than  six  or  eight  horses.  They 
are  in  general  kept  too  close  and  hot. 

Too  much  clothing  also  is  usually  put  upon  the 
horses,  which  thus  become  so  tender,  that  they  catch 
cold  upon  every  slight  exposure  to  a  cool  air. 

The  doors  and  windows  of  stables  should  be 
thrown  open  when  the  horses  are  out,  but  care  must 
be  taken  that  a  cold  current  of  air  does  not  imme- 
diatel}'  blow  upon  them  when  in  the  stable,  parti- 
cularly if  they  are  heated. 

It  is  a  bad  practice  to  allow  horses  to  stand  upon 
litter  in  the  day-time,  except  they  are  unwell  or 
fatigued. 

FOOD. 

The  quantity  and  quality  of  a  horse's  food  should 
invariably  be  regulated  by  the  exercise  and  fatigue 
he  has  to  undergo  ;  high  feeding,  without  propor- 
tionate work,  produces  half  the  disorders  to  which 
horses  are  subject. 

Good  hay  is  of  much  consequence  to  horses  on- 
gaged  in  active  exercises  ;  but  it  should  be  given  in 
small  quantities  during  the  day;  and  when  owing  to 
bad  weather,  the  horses  cannot  be  exercised,  they 
should  be  stinted  both  in  their  hay  and  corn  ;  and  a 
bundle  or  two  of  clean  wheat  straw  may  be  put  be- 
fore them.  All  grain  given  to  horses,  would  be  more 
nutritive  if  bruised  in  a  mill  and  mixed  occasionally 
with  chopt  straw.  Carrots  are  a  most  wholesome 
food,  and  of  all  roots,  rank  next  to  corn  in  point  of 
nourishment.  They  are  particularly  serviceable 
when  a  horse's  wind  is  affected. 

When  horses  are  first  taken  from  grass  they  should 
be  gradually  brought  to  a  dry  diet  by  giving  them 
carrots,  lucerne,  bran  mashes,  &c.,  with  their  hay. 
After  a  few  days  a  small  quantity  of  oats  may  be 
given,  and  the  feed  increased  by  degrees  till  they 
come  to  their  full  allowance.  They  should  likewise 
be  put  into  a  cool  stable,  and  have  plenty  of  walking 
exercise.  If  such  precautions  were  attended  to,  a 
great  saving  might  be  made,  both  of  physic,  and  the 
horse's  constitutions. 

WATER. 

Pond  water,  if  it  lie  on  a  clay  bottom  and  be 
sweet,  agrees  best  with  liorses;  hard  water  may  be 
improved  by  throwing  some  chalk  or  clay  into  it, 
and  exposing  it  in  cisterns  to  the  open  air. 

It  is  proper  to  let  the  water,  intended  for  the 
horses,  stand  for  some  hours  in  pails  in  the  stables 
before  it  is  used. 

Water  should  be  oflJered  to  horses  frequently  ;  they 
vrould  then  never  drink  large  quantities  of  it  at  a 
time,  -which  is  particularly  hurtful  to  them  when 
heated  by  exercise.  It  is  a  good  and  safe  plan  when 
travelling,  &c.,  always  to  mix  hot  water  enough  with 
their  cold  to  take  off  the  chill. 

EXERCISE. 

A  horse's  exercise  should  be  proportioned  to  his 
strength,  manner  of  feeding,  and  the  labour  required 
of  him.  He  ought  however,  to  have  at  least  two 
hours  of  daily  exercise. 

Horses  should  not  be  ridden  fast  after  having  been 
newly  fed  and  watered.     A  fat  horse  requires  along 
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course  of  moderate  exercise,  before  he  can  safely  be 
put  to  trot,  which  is  violent. 

It  should  be  a  general  rule  to  ride  a  horse  slowly 
at  the  beg-inning-  of  a  stage ;  afterwards  increase  the 
pace,  and  slacken  it  again  a  mile  or  two  before  the 
end  of  it,  so  as  to  bring  him  tolerably  cool  into  the 
stable. 

If  horses  come  in  very  warm,  they  should  be 
walked  about  gradually  till  cool,  their  feet  should 
then  be  picked,  and  all  dirt  and  gravel  carefully 
washed  out.  In  hot  weather,  washing  their  legs  is 
proper,  but  they  should  always  be  well  rubbed  after- 
wards. In  winter,  cold  water  is  injurious  to  the 
heels,  and  apt  to  bring  on  swelling  and  the  grease. 

Horses  should  on  no  account  be  permitted  to  stand 
uncovered  in  the  stable,  mucli  less  at  the  stable 
doors  after  being  much  heated,  except  the  weather 
be  very  warm.  Road  horses  should  in  the  middle 
of  a  long  stage  have  half  a  pail  of  water  mixed  with 
a  little  oatmeal ;  and  on  a  journey,  if  no  other  corn 
but  what  is  soft  and  new  can  be  procured,  oatmeal 
just  moistened  with  water  or  some  coarse  bread, 
should  be  given  in  preference  to  such  corn,  which 
is  extremely  unwholesome.  If  a  horse  grow  costive, 
let  him  have  some  mashes  of  scalded  bran  or  malt. 
If  he  have  any  difficulty  in  staleing  only,  an  ounce 
of  nitre  may  be  given  in  his  food  for  a  few  nights. 

Should  he  be  seized  with  a  violent  fit  of  the  gripes, 
let  him  be  bled,  back-raked,  and  have  a  glyster  of 
three  or  four  quarts  of  water  gruel  mixed  with  eight 
ounces  of  glauber  or  common  salt. 

The  best  instrument  for  giving  a  glyster  is  an  ox 
bladder,  that  will  hold  two  or  three  quarts  tied  to 
the  end  of  a  wooden  pipe  about  fourteen  inches  long, 
one  inch  and  a  half  diameter  where  the  hag  is  tied, 
and  of  a  gradual  taper  to  the  extremity,  where  the 
thickness  should  suddenly  increase,  and  be  rounded 
off  at  the  point,  and  made  as  smooth  as  possible.  The 
hole  through  the  pipe  may  be  made  sufficiently  large 
to  admit  the  end  of  a  common  funnel  for  pouring  the 
liquor  into  the  bag  ;  no  other  force  is  requisite  to 
throw  it  up,  than  the  holding  the  bag  a  little  higher 
than  the  level  of  the  pipe.  If  in  consequence  of 
violent  inflammation  and  pain,  and  opiates  should  be 
necessary,  a  table  spoonful  of  laudanum  may  be 
given  in  a  pint  of  water. 

Should  a  horse  be  touched  in  his  wind,  be  very 
careful  that  he  has  only  moderate  quantities  of  food 
and  water  at  a  time.  Two  spoonfuls  of  tar  mixed 
with  the  yolk  of  an  egg  given  in  a  morning  fasting 
will  be  of  great  service  to  him  when  travelling.  In 
hot  dry  weather,  it  is  useful  to  stop  horse's  feet  at 
night  with  a  mixture  of  soft  clay  and  cow  dung,  and 
to  moisten  them  frequently  with  water. 

FRICTION. 

The  currying,  brushing,  and  rubbing  down  horses 
is  of  great  importance,  not  only  to  their  coats,  but 
also  to  their  general  health  ;  when  these  operations 
are  neglected,  or  slightly  performed,  an  obstruction 
takes  place  in  the  pores  of  the  skin  producing  mange, 
&c.,  and  the  hair  instead  of  being  smooth  and  shin- 
ing, stares,  and  stands  on  end.  Nothing  tends  so 
much  to  prevent  grease  and  swelling  of  the  legs  as 
frequent  hard  rubbing  and  carefully  cleaning  the 
heels. 

TRIMMING. 

The  ears  of  horses  are  covered  with  a  short  down 
in  the  inside,  mixed  with  larger  hairs,  to  prevent 
cold  air,  rain,  dust  and  flies  from  hurting  the  inter- 
nal ear.  The  trimming  therefore  this  part,  is  very- 
prejudicial  to  the  horse. 


PHYSIC. 

It  is  adviseable  to  prepare  a  horse  for  physic  by 
giving  him  bran  mashes  for  a  day  or  two. 

The  morning  is  the  best  time  for  giving  a  purga- 
tive,  the  horse  having  previously  fasted  for  two  or 
three  hours  ;  during  this  day,  he  is  to  be  kept  in  the 
stable,  and  fed  with  bran  mashes,  and  a  moderate 
quantity  of  hay.  He  may  be  allowed  to  drink  plen- 
tifully of  warm  water,  and  if  he  refuses  it  warm,  let 
the  chill  only  just  be  taken  off.  On  the  following 
morning  he  is  to  be  gently  exercised,  when  the  me- 
dicine will  generally  begin  to  operate,  and  he  is  to 
be  plentifully  supplied  with  bran  mashes  and  warm 
water.  Warm  clothing,  particularly  when  he  is 
out  of  the  stable,  is  highly  necessary. 

On  the  next  day  the  purging  will  generally  have 
ceased  ;  then  a  small  quantity  of  corn  may  be  al- 
lowed. 

When  physic  does  not  operate  at  the  usual  time, 
the  horse  appearing  sick  and  griped,  relief  may  be 
had  by  giving  a  glyster  of  water-gruel  and  making 
him  drink  freely  of  warm  water,  which  should  be 
assisted  by  exercise. 

When  purging  balls  are  given  to  horses  the  head 
should  be  kept  up,  and  care  taken  that  the  ball  pass 
down  the  gullet,  which  may  easily  be  discovered 
sliding  down  from  the  outside. 

Mr.  Clarke  advises  a  bran  mash  to  be  given  an 
hour  before  the  pliysic. 

The  following  formulas  are  chiefly  taken  from 
White's  Farriery. 

Purging   Balls, 

No.  1. 

Succotrine  Aloes ?  dr. 

Prepared  Natron 2  dr. 

Ginger  powdered 1  dr. 

Oil  of  Carraways 10  drops. 

Syrup  of  Buckthorn  enough  to  make  the  Ball. 
This  dose  is  sufficient  for  a  strong  horse.     For  a 
weak  or  small  horse  six  drams  of  Succotrine  Aloes 
would  be  sufficient. 

No.  2. 

Succotrine    Aloes 1  oz. 

Cream  of  Tartar 4  dr. 

Ginger  powdered 2  dr. 

Syrup  of  Buckthorn  to  form  the  Ball. 

Poultice. 
Take  of  fine  bran  one  quart,  pour  on  it  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  boiling  water  to  make  a  thin  paste,  and 
linseed  powder  enough  to  give  it  a  proper  consist- 
ence. 

Diuretic  Balls. 

Castile  Soap 4  oz. 

Powdered  Rozin  and  Nitre  ...     2  oz. 
Oil  of  Juniper 5  oz. 

Linseed  powder  and  Syrup  enough  to  give  it  a 
proper  consistence.  To  be  divided  into  six  balls 
for  strong,  and  eight  for  delicate  horses. 

Diuretic  Balls  should  be  taken  at  night  and  work- 
ed off  the  next  morning,  allowing  the  horse  plenty 

of  water. 

Alterative  Powders. 
An  ounce  of  Nitre  mixed  with  a  quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  Sulphur  given  morning  and  night  for  a  fort- 
night  or  three  weeks  is  a  safe  and  useful  alterative. 

Astringent  Ointment  for  the  Grease. 

Hogs  Lard 4  oz. 

Oil  of  Turpentine 2  dr. 

Acerated  Water  of  Litharge  . .     i  oz. 
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LETTER  TO  THE   FARMERS  OF  MAS- 
SACHUSETTS. 

ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF  AN  AGRICULTURAL  SURVEY 
OF  THE  STATE  BY  THE  AUTHORITY  OF  TH  E 
LEGISLATURE. 

BY      HENRY      COLMAN,      COMMISSIONER      FOR    SUCH 
SURVEY. 

Sir, — Having  been  appointed  by  the  executive 
of  the  commonwealth,  under  the  provisions  of  a 
resolve  of  the  legislature,  passed  at  its  last  session, 
commissioner  to  make  an  agricultural  survey  of 
the  state,  I  take  the  liberty  of  addressing  this  cir- 
cular to  several  gentlemen  of  intelligence  and  re- 
spectability in  the  different  towns,  yourself  among 
others,  with  a  view  to  obtain  their  advice  and  co- 
operation in  accomplishing  such  survey. 

\  ou  will  allow  me,  then,  to  point  out  the  general 
objects  of  inquiry ;  and  to  solicit  particularly  your 
attention  to  them;  that  when  I  visit  you,  as  I 
shall  ask  the  pleasure  of  doing,  you  will  be  able  to 
give  me,  in  respect  to  those  which  have  been  the 
subjects,  either  of  your  experience,  inquiry,  or  ob- 
servation, the  desired  information.  By  the  resolve 
it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  commissioner  "  To  col- 
lect accurate  information  of  the  state  and  condition 
of  the  agriculture  of  the  commonwealth,  and  every 
subject  connected  with  it ;  point  out  the  means  of 
improvement ;  and  make  a  detailed  report  thereof, 
with  as  much  exactness  as  circumstances  will  ad- 
mit." From  the  terms  of  the  resolve  it  is  apparent 
that  the  duty  is  very  comprehensive  ;  as  it  em- 
braces every  subject  connected  with  the  agricul- 
ture of  the  state,  and  the  means  of  its  improve- 
ment. The  more  full  however  it  is,  the  more  use- 
ful it  is  likely  to  prove  ;  and  exactness  in  the 
information  obtained  is  obviously  of  the  very 
highest  importance.  I  will  now  point  out  some  of 
the  objects  to  which  inquiries  will  be  directed. 

I.  The  nature  of  the  soil,  in  diffm-ent  parts  of  the  state; 
and  particularly  in  reference  to  the  crops  cultivated. 

II.  The  climate,  with  reference  to  the  crops  grown  ;  the 
usual  time  of  ploughing,  planting,  and  harvesting: 
the  occurrence  of  early  frosts  ;  the  length  of  winter  ; 
the  average  temperature  ;  and  the  quantity  of  rain  or 
snow  in  any  year. 

It  is  desirable  that  meteorological  observations 
should  be  made  in  different  parts  of  the  state. 

III.  1.  The  number  of  acres  in  any  town  cultivated,  or 

in  any  form  productive. 

2.  in  wood,  timber,  &c. 

3.  capable  of  of  cultivation  but  unproductive. 

4.  waste  or  irreclaimable. 

IV.  Products. 

1.  The  amount  raised  in  any  town  In  any  given 
year. 
2i  The  {vyerage  yield  of  any  crop  per  acre, 


V.  Crops  cultivated  ;  among  which  are  the  jollowing '.—' 

Wheat.  Hemp.  Herds  Grass.        Potatoes. 

Indian  Corn.  Flax.  Clovers.  Onions. 

Rye.  Tobacco.       Red  top.  Cabbages. 

Barley.  Hops.  Orchard.  Carrots. 

Oats.  Broom  Corn.  Lucerne.  Parsnips. 

Buck  Wheat.  Teasles.         Tall  Meadow.     Beets. 
Peas.  Bladder.         Oats.  Artichokes. 

Beans.  Woad.  English  Bent.      Pumpkins. 

Tares.  Saffron.  Rye  Grass.         Turnips. 

Lupins.  Rape.  Millet.  Fruits. 

Mints.  Foul  Meadow.    Garden  ve- 

Blue  Grass.  getables. 

Grass  for       Salt  JMeadow  Grasses. 

Bonnets.       Thatch, 

Mulberry  for 
Silk. 

Sunflower  for 
Oil. 

Poppy    for 
Opium. 

Mustard, 

Succory. 

VI.  Other  Products. 

Wool.  Beef.  Mutton.  Cheese. 

Silk.  Pork.  Lard.  Butter. 

VH.  Rotation  of  Crops, 

Vlll.  Modes  of  Cultivation. 

1.  Soils  adapted  to  particular  crops. 

2.  Preparation  of  the  so'!  by  ploughing  and 
manures. 

3.  Seeds,  selection,  change  of  seed,  quantity, 
preparation,  steeps  for  seeds,  preservation  of  seed 
from  worms,  birds,  and  vermin. 

4.  Care  and  management  of  the  growing  crop. 
ft.  Harvesting.     Time  and  manner. 

6.  Use  and  application  of  the  product. 

7.  Labour  required,  and  general  expenses  of  a 
crop. 

8.  Value  of  the  crop  for  use  or  sale. 

9.  Marketing  of  the  product. 

XL  Diseases  of  crops.     Blight,  mildew,  rust,  curl,  8jC. 
X.   Weeds;  and  methods  of  extermination. 

Thistles,  Canada  thistles,  brake,  laurel,  ox-eyed 
daisy  or  white  weed,  ranunculus  or  butter  cup, 
wood  wax,  pine-weed,  St.  John's  wort,  charlock 
or  cadluc,  sorrel,  cockle,  tares,  chess  or  cheat,  &c., 
&c. 

XI.  Refuse  of  crops  :  preservation,  value,  and  use  for 
fodder   or  manure. 

Lvalue  and  use  of  the  stalks  and  husks  of 
Indian  corn,  and  how  preserved. 

2.  Value  and  use  of  the  stalks  and    husks    of 

broom  corn. 

3.  "  "     of  the  straw  of  wheat,  rye, 

oats  and  barley. 

4.  "  "     of  the  haulm    of    peas   and 

buck  wheat. 

5.  "  "     of  potato  tops,  &c.,  &c. 

It  may  be  useful  in  this  place  to  give  an  outline 
of  the  manner  in  which  it  may  be  desirable  to 
conduct  the  inquiries.  I  will  take  for  examples, 
wheat  and  Indian  corn. 

Wheat. 

1.  History  of  its  cultivation  in  the  state. 

2.  Kinds,  bearded  or  bald,  flint  or  soft  skin,  red 
or  white,  summer  or  winter,  where  obtained,  by 
what  name  or  quality  designated,  average  weight 
per  bushel. 

3.  Amount  Qf  any  particular  crop,  extent  of  land 
sown. 
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4.  Condition  of  the  land,  nature  of  the  soil, 
whether  newly  cleared,  burnt,  swarded,  or  how 
used  for  two  or  three  years  previously;  how  pre- 
pared for  sowing. 

5.  Kind  and  quantity  of  manure,  use  of  lime, 
plaster,  or  any  compost  manure. 

6.  The  quantity  of  seed  to  an  acre,  and  prepara- 
tion of  the  seed ;  advantages  or  evils  of  steeping 
the  seed. 

7.  The  time  of  sowing,  week  and  day,  if  possi- 
ble to  be  ascertained.  The  importance  of  such  an 
inquiry  as  this  will  appear  for  the  reasons  which 
follow  : — 

It  is  strongly  recommended  that  wheat  should 
be  sown  before  the  14th  of  September,  so  as  to  be 
well  rooted  before  winter,  thus  affording  a  better 
protection  against  frosts.  Or  else  so  late  as  not  to 
germinate  before  spring ;  this  method  has  been 
tried.  Or  frozen  in  water  in  the  autumn  and  kept 
so  until  the  spring,  which  experiment  is  reported 
to  have  been  successful.  It  is  often  desirable  for 
wheat  to  follow  Indian  corn,  but  Indian  corn  in 
general  cannot  be  taken  off  in  season  to  get  the 
wheat  sown.  The  discovery  of  any  mode,  such  as 
the  above  for  example,  by  which  the  necessity  of 
this  early  sowing  could  be  obviated,  would  be  of 
great  advantage. 

Wheat  sown  early  is  more  likely  to  have  passed 
beyond  injury  from  the  hot,  damp,  steaming 
weather,  which  occurs  in  July  and  occasions  rust. 
Query  ;  whether  late  sown  wheat  is  not  likely  to 
pass  beyond  that  season  before  it  gets  into  a  condi- 
tion to  be  injured,  which  is  while  it  is  in  the  milk. 

Late  sowing-  of  wheat,  as  in  some  cases  the  last 
of  May  and  the  first  of  June,  it  is  stated,  has  car- 
ried the  season  of  flowering  beyond  the  time  of 
the  wheat  insect,  and  the  crop  has  been  saved. 

8.  The  diseases  or  accidents  if  any,  whether 
affected  by  rust,  smut,  or  mildew ,  and  any  cir- 
cumstances of  weather,  situation,  or  particular 
condition  of  the  plant  connected  or  contempora- 
neous with  such  occurrence.  The  situation  or  ex- 
posure of  any  blighted  field,  whether  high  and 
airy,  or  low,  damp,  and  confined. 

9.  Whether  or  not  affected  by  the  vicinity  of 
barberry  bushes. 

10.  Whether  winter  killed  or  not ;  under  what 
circumstances  as  it  regards  the  forwardness  or 
lateness  of  the  plant ;  and  how  affected  by  the 
snow. 

11.  Whether  attacked  by  the  Hessian  fly  or  other 
insects  ;  and  preventives,  if  any. 

Wheat  is,  in  many  iiarts  of  the  country,  subject 
to  injury  from  an  insect  or  worm,  whose  appear- 
ance is  comparatively  recent ;  and  whose  habits 
are  not  well  ascertainsd.  He  is  making  dreadful 
havoc  in  the  wheat  regions,  producing  in  many 
cases  an  entire  destruction  of  extensive  fields  of 
the  most  promising  appearance  ;  and  has  advanced 
at  the  rate  of  about  forty  miles  a  year.  The  same 
insect,  it  is  believed,  though  the  identity  is  not 
perfectly  ascertained,  has  attacked  barley,  rye,  and 
oats  with  alarming  success.  The  cultivation  of 
barley  has  on  this  account  been  abandoned  in 
Bome  parts  of  the  State ;  and  so  has  the  cultivation 
of  wheat  in  what  have  heretofore  been  deemed 
some  of  the  most  productive  wheat  regions  in 
New  York. 

Inquiries  and  experiments  on  this  subject  are  of 
immense  importance.  A  perfect  preventive  or 
security  would  be  worth  millions  to  the  country. 

12.  Remedies  or  protection  against  blight,  or 
other  accident. 

13.  The  extirpation  of  weeds  particularly  inju- 


rious to  the  wheat  crop,  such  as  tares,  cockle, 
chess,  garlic,  and  the  Canada  thistle ;  and  any 
machinery  by  which  the  grain  may  be  cleansed  of 
"foul  stuff." 

14.  The  experience  of  farmers  in  the  cultivation 
of  wheat  crops  successively  on  the  same  land,  and 
in  sowing  clover  with  the  wheat  with  a  view  to 
ploughing  it  in  as  a  manure  for  a  succeeding  crop  ; 
and  whether  customarily  ploughed  in  with  the 
stubble,  or  depastured,  or  mowed  for  one  or  more 
years. 

15.  The  general  subject  of  sowing  grass  with 
grain  ;  and  the  value  in  such  case  of  a  stubble 
crop  for  winter  fodder. 

16.  Harvesting. 

Time  and  state  of  cutting,  and  whether  early  or 
late  cutting  be  preferable  ;  the  time,  in  the  opi- 
nion of  some  persons,  making  a  material  difference 
in  the  amount  and  value  of  the  crop. 

Modes  of  harvesting,  reaping  or  cradling,  and 
cost  by  day  or  piece  work,  average  amount  of  a 
day's  work. 

17.  Threshing  and  cleaning. 

Threshing  machines.     Winnowing  machines. 

18.  Manufacture  of  flour.  Various  qualities. 
Number  of  bushels  required  for  a  barrel.  Miller's 
charges  and  pi-ofits. 

19.  Construction  of  mills  and  flouringmachinery. 
Water,  steam,  and  wind  power.    Domestic  mills. 

20.  Value  and  use  of  bran. 

21.  Value  and  uses  of  wheat  straw. 

22.  Value  of  a  wheat  crop  compared  with  other 
crops.    Average  yield. 

23.  Capacity  of  the  state  to  furnish  its  own 
wheaten  bread. 

24.  Experiments  and  observations  in  regard 
to  this  crop.     Causes  of  its  general  failure. 

24.  Some  general  estimate  of  the  quantity  and 
cost  of  imported  flour  consumed  in  any  village, 
town,  or  county. 

Indian  Corn. 

1.  Kinds;  gourd  seed;  white  soft  corn ;  sweet 
corn ;  flint  corn. 

2.  Varieties  of  flint  corn  ;  white,  yellow ;  weight 
per  bushel ;  comparative  amount  of  cob  and  grain 
in  different  varieties. 

3.  Soils  most  suitable ;  preparation  of  land  ; 
crop,  if  any,  which  it  may  best  succeed.  Fall  or 
spring  ploughing  ;  how  often  may  it  be  repeated 
on  the  same  land. 

4.  Manuring,  kinds  of  manure  most  suitable, 
quantity  to  the  acre,  how  distributed — in  hills, 
drills,  or  spread — applied  green  or  rotted. 

Lime ;  its  value  to  corn — how  applied. 
Gypsum  ;  its  value  to  corn — how  applied. 
Ashes  ;  its  value  to  corn — how  applied ;  crude 
or  spent. 

5.  Seed — how  selected  ;  effects  of  selecting  in 
increasing  the  crop,  how  saved,  steeped  or  sowed 
dry,  various  steeps,  copperas  water,  lye,  rolling  in. 
tar,  coating  with  gypsum  or  ashes,  quantity  of 
seed. 

6.  Time  of  planting ;  modes  of  planting — in  hills 
or  drills ;  distance  of  plants ;  protection  against 
vermin  or  birds. 

7.  Cultivation.  Weeding  ;  ploughing  or  har- 
rowing among  corn  ;  use  of  a  cultivator  ;  number 
of  hoeings  ;  hilling  or  earthing  up.  Topping  ; 
suckering ;  stripping ;  with  the  effects  upon  the 
crop. 

8.  Value  of  the  corn  stalks  and  leaves  when 
taken  green  ;  and  mode  of  curing. 

9.  Alternate  rovvis  of  corn  and  potatoes.    Plant- 
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ing  pumpkins  or  turnips  among  corn.  Sowing 
grain  among  corn  for  a  succeeding  crop. 

10.  Harvesting.  Gathering  by  the  car  ;  or  cut- 
ting up  and  stacking  in  the  iield. 

11  Preservation  of  the  grain.  Construction  of 
granaries. 

12.  Preservation  and  comparative  value  of  the 
stover  or  dried  fodder. 

13.  Machines  for  shelling. 

14.  Average  yield  per  acre;  value  of  the  crop; 
cost  of  cultivation  from  beginning  to  readiness  for 
the  mill.     Kiln-drying. 

15.  Value     and     uses    1  ^     t^  . 

of  Indian  Corn   r^''  ^^""^  Animals. 
"         "         "  for  fattening  stock. 

"         "         "  for  swine. 

"         "         "  for  horses. 

"         "         "  for  distillation. 

"         "         "  for  extraction  of  oil. 

Having  thus  given  a  sketch  of  the  manner  in 
•which  it  is  proposed  to  conduct  the  inquiries  on 
particular  subjects,  in  respect  to  which  it  would 
confer  an  obligation  on  me  to  have  your  sugges- 
tions, or  those  of  any  other  experienced  farmer,  I 
proceed  to  other  great  topics,  to  be  embraced  by 
the  survey. 

XII.  Manures. 

1.  Animal  Manures. 

Animal  excrements  ;  varieties  ;  comparative 
value  ;  preparations  ;  uses. 

Decayed  bodies.     Refuse  of  slaughter  houses. 

Bone  ;  horn ;  hair  ;  feathers  ;  wool. 

Fish ;  fish  oil ;  gurry  and  blubber ;  soap  suds. 

2.  Mineral  Manures. 

Lime  in  various  forms  and  compounds. 
Salt ;    marine  shells  ;    gypsum  ;    clay  ;    sand ; 
marl. 

Dock  mud  ;  ashes  of  mineral  coal ;  burnt  clay. 

3.  Vegetable  Manures. 

Ashes  of  wood  and  peat ;  soot ;  Tanner's  waste; 
straw. 

Leaves ;  sea  weeds  ;  rape  dust ;  street  manure. 

Green  dressings,  ploughed  in  ;  buck  wheat  ; 
clover. 

4.  Artificial  Manures.    Composts. 

5.  Modes  of  applying  Manure. 

Mixed  or  clear  ;  solid  or  liquid  ;  in  drill  or 
broadcast ;  in  fresh  or  fermented  and  decayed 
state  ; — at  what  season  of  the  year  or  crop  ;  an- 
nually, or  how  often  ;  in  what  quantity. 

Use  and  application  to  permanent  pastures  and 
mowing  lands. 

6.  Manure  houses  or  cellars  ;  vaults  for  the  pre- 
servation of  urine  ;  and  provisions  for  forming 
compost  manures. 

Machines  for  the  application  of  liquid  manures. 

XIII.  Live  Stock. 

1.  Black  cattle;  horses  ;  sheep;  swine;  poul- 
try. 

2.  Comparative  value  of  different  breeds  of  ani- 
mals for  stall,  work,  and  dairy ;  and  notices  of 
herds  or  individuals  of  improved  breeds,  with 
places  where  found. 

3.  Animals  known  among  us.  Native  ;  Here- 
ford ;  Black  Spanish  ;  Devon  ;  Holderness  ;  York- 
shire ;  Alderney  ;  Ayrshire. 

Improved  Durham  Short  Horns. 

4.  The  subject  of  breeding. 

XIV.  Animals  for  Labour. 

Horses  and  oxen.  Comparative  value.  Mules. 
Cost  of  keep;  harness;  shoeing;  deterioration  or 
improTement, 


XV.  Animals  for  Beef. 

1.  Sex  most  eligible. 

2.  How  reared ;  as  calves,  how  fed ;  how  long 
with  the  cow  ;  how  managed  the  first  winter. 

3.  What  age  at  maturity.  Age  best  for  fatten- 
ing. 

4.  If  pastured — average  number  of  acres  to  an 
animal. 

5.  If  soiled;  how  managed  and  fed. 

6.  If  stalled  on  dry  feed,  how  fed ;  how  long 
kept ;  amount  of  hay  consumed  per  day  ;  of  meal ; 
of  vegetables  ;  kinds  of  meal ;  kinds  of  vegetables  ; 
how  prepared  ;  meal  ground  with  or  without  cob  ; 
mixed  or  unmixed ;  wet  or  dry;  cooked  or  raw. 

7.  Use  of  flaxseed ;  oil ;  and  oil  cake  in  fatten- 
ing. 

8.  Gain  per  day ;  per  month. 

9.  Machines  for  cutting  and  steaming  food. 

XVI.  Markets  ;    Returns   of  Brighton  and    Danvers 
Markets. 

1.  Animals — howsold — onthehoof ;  orby  weight 
after  slaughter.  If  by  weight,  how  determined  ; 
customs  of  butchers  ;  what  parts  weighed  ;  what 
considered  as  perquisites.  Liabilities  to  error  or 
fraud,  if  any ;  customs  in  other  markets. 

2.  Different  parts  —  how  disposed  of;  relative 
value. 

3.  Modes  of  curing,  packing,  inspecting  beef, 
pork,  bams,  &c.,  &c. 

4.  Drift  of  animals  ;  customs  of  Drovers ;  ex- 
pences  ;  loss  in  weight  by  travelling. 

XVII.  Animals  for  the  Dairy. 

1.  CVioicc  of  breeds.  Examples  and  history  of 
cows  of  extraordinary  product. 

2.  Size  and  colour  as  affecting  produce.  Con- 
tinuance in  milking.  Effects  of  early  coming  in. 
Disposition  of  the  calf.     Times  of  milking. 

3.  Average  yield  of  a  good  cow  in  milk :  in  but- 
ter;  in  cheese. 

4.  Trials  of  milk  as  to  quantity  of  cream ;  of 
butter  ;  and  of  cheese,  per  gallon. 

5.  Modes  of  feeding  ;  vegetables  ;  grain  ;  or 
meal ;  how  given  or  prepared  ;  quantity. 

XVIII.  Dairy  Produce. 

1.  Butter  ;  modes  of  making  and  preserving. 

2.  Cheese  ;  modes  of  making  and  preserving. 

3.  Comparative  profits  of  making  butter  and 
cheese. 

4.  Use  of  skim  milk,  butter-milk,  and  whey. 

5.  Advantages,  if  any,  of  giving  it  to  the  cow. 

6.  Value  of  dairy  refuse  for  swine. 

7.  What  proportion  between  number  of  cows 
kept,  and  number  of  swine  kept. 

8.  Steaming  ;  heating ;  freezing  milk,  with  com- 
parative advantages  of  each  method  for  raising 
cream. 

9.  Effects  of  different  kinds  of  salt  upon  butler. 
Use  of  sugar  and  saltpetre  for  butter.  Colouring- 
matter  for  cheese. 

10.  Protection  from  vermin. 

11.  Grasses  for  dairy  purposes. 

12.  Churns ;  presses  ;  spring  houses ;  pans. 

XIX.  Swine. 

1.  Breeds.  Maturity,  and  age  for  fattening. 
Average  weight  when  fattened. 

2.  Mode  of  raising;  in  stye  or  at  large;  pas- 
turage or  soiling  on  clover. 

3.  Fattening  ;  value  of  vegetables  ;  value  of 
meal ;  preparation  of  food ;  raw ;  steamed  j  boiled ; 
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fermented.     Gain  per  day,  per  month.     Season 
best  for  fattening.    Time  of  killing. 

4.  Assortment  of  parts  ;  packing  of  pork  ;  cur- 
ing of  hams  ;  making  of  sausages,  &c.,  &c. 

5.  Trial  of  different  kinds  of  food.  Corn  ;  rye  ; 
barley  ;  oats  ;  broom  corn  ;  peas  ;  apples  ;  pota- 
toes, &c.,  &c. 

XX.  Sheep. 

1.  Breeds ;  crosses. 

2.  Yield  in  wool  ;  time  of  shearing ;  mode  of 
washing  and  cleaasing ;  mode  of  doing  np  the 
fleece. 

3.  Yield  in  mutton.  Age  for  fattening  ;  mode 
of  fattening.  Comparative  value  of  different  kinds 
of  feed.  Vegetables  ;  corn  ;  oats ;  oil-cake,  &c., 
&c. 

4.  General  management ;  choice  of  buck  ;  time 
of  lambing;  mode  of  winter  keeping. 

5.  History  of  particular  flocks. 

6.  Sheep  houses  ;  sheep  racks. 

XXI.  Horses.     Mules. 
How  raised  ;  how  kept ;  shoeing  ;  general  ma- 
nagement ;  comparative  value  for  labour. 

XXII.  Animals  kept  for  Breeding. 
Bull ;  stallion  ;  ram  ;  boar. 
Valuable  points ;  defects  ;  general  management. 

XXIII.  Feeding  of  Animals. 

1.  Pasturage  ;  winter  keeping. 

2.  Soiling  of  animals ;  articles  to  be  cultivated 
for  this  purpose. 

3.  Cutting  feed  ;  steaming  or  cooking ;  green 
vegetable  ;  feed  ;  dry  feed. 

XXIV.  Poultry. 
Kinds ;  management ;  comparative  value. 

XXV.  Diseases  of  domestic  animals. 
Of  horses  ;    cattle  ;    sheep  ;  swine  ;    poultry  j 
and  remedies. 

XXVI.  Farm  Buildings. 

1.  Barns  jnstables  ;  styes  ;  poultry  houses. 

2.  Modes  of  fastening  and  harnessing  cattle, 
stalls  ;  mangers  ;  stanchions  ;  ropes  ;  chains  ; 
bows. 

3.  Yokes  and  harnesses. 

4.  Dwelling  houses,  with  comparative  cost  of 
stone,  brick,  and  wood.  Improvements  in  appara- 
tus for  cooking;  and  for  warming  houses. 

XXVII.  Bees. 
Cultivation  of  feed  for  bees.    Construction  of 
hives.    Protection  against  the  bee  moth. 

XXVIII.  Orchards.     Gardens. 

1 .  Varieties  of  fruits,  with  methods  of  propaga- 
tion and  selection. 

2.  Varieties  of  esculent  vegetables,  with  methods 
of  cultivation. 

XXIX,  Diseases   of  trees  and  plants. 

XXX.  Injurious  insects  and  vermin. 

Borer.  Canker  worms.  Caterpillars.  Potato 
worms.  Tobacco  worms.  Slugs.  Bee  moth.  Tur- 
nip fly.  Crows  and  black  birds.  Woodchucks. 
Foxes.     Field  mice.     Rats. 

XXXI.  Fences. 
Stone  walls.    Bail  fences.    Live  hedges.    Hedge 
and  ditch.     Raised  banks,  &c. 

XXXII.  Forest  trees. 
1.  For  timber.    For  fuel. 


2.  Modes  of  raising.    Care  of  forests.    Time  and 
modes  of  cutting. 

3.  Nurseries  of  fruit  and  forest  trees. 

4.  Plants  for  hedges  and  fences. 

XXXIII.  General  improvements. 
Clearing  wild  land. 
Removing  stumps  and  stones. 
Draining. 
Irrigation. 
Paring  and  burning. 
Gravelling  low  meadows. 
Improving  peat  meadows. 

XXXIV.  Great  farming  operations. 

1.  Ploughing. 

2.  Sowing  ;  planting ;  laying  down  to  grass. 

3.  Haymaking. 

4.  Harvesting. 

5.  Preserving  and  expending  the  produce. 

6.  Marketing. 

XXXV.  Examples  in  detail  and  in  full  of 

1.  General  farm  management. 

2.  Particular  crops. 

3.  Particular  improvements. 

XXXVI.  Labour. 
1.  Farm  labour  by  the  month  or  year. 
S.  **  by  the  piece. 

3.  Cost  of  board  ond  prices  of  provisions. 

4.  Use  of  spirituous  liquor. 

5.  Laws  and  customs  relating  to  labour. 

Mechanical  labour. 

1.  Blacksmith.     Price  per  pound  of  iron. 

"  Price    of    horse    shoeing.      Ox 

shoeing. 

2.  Carpenters'  work,  per  day. 

3.  Masons'  work,  per  day. 

4.  Wheelwrights'  work,  per  piece. 

5.  General  cost  of  farming  utensils ;  carriages ; 
and  equipments. 

XXXVII.  Farming  implements,  8^c. 
Ploughs.  Harrows.  Horse  rakes.  Cultivators 
and  horse  hoes.  Threshing  machines.  Winnowing 
machines.  Vegetable  slicers.  Hay  cutters.  Rol- 
lers. Drill  machines.  Corn  planters.  Corn  shel- 
ters.    Wheel  carriages.     Stump  extractors,  &c.  &c. 

XXXVIII.  Condition  of  reads,  and  improvements  in 
construction  of  roads,  as  intimately  connected  with  the 
agricultxiral  prosperity  of  a  country. 

XXXIX.  Miscellaneous  subjects. 

1.  Size  of  farms. 

2.  Farm  capital. 

3.  Farm  accounts. 

4.  Laws  relating  to  agriculture. 

5.  Taxes  and  burdens  upon  land. 

6.  Agricultural  pauper  establishments. 

7.  Agricultural  and  manual  labour  schools   and 
colleges. 

8.  Agricultural    societies.      Funds.     Premiums. 
Operations.     Cattle  shows. 

9.  Agricultural  libraries  and  publications. 

XL.  Manufactures  connected  with   agriculture, 

1.  Household    manufactures.       Manufactures    of 
wool,  silk,  flax,  hemp,  hair,  bristles,  straw,  &c.  &c. 

2.  Leather,  with  all  its  various  preparations. 

3.  Glue.    Combs.    Buttons.    Bonnets  and  hats 
from  grass,  straw,  or  wool.   Wooden  ware.   Barrels. 

Maple    sugar.     Maple    Molasses.     Beet    sugar. 
Potato    syrup.     Starch,    Opium.     Sunflower   oiJ. 
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Indian  corn  oil.  Linseed  oil.    Neat's  foot  oil.  Wine 
from  grapes.     Wine  from  currants. 

Cider.     Perry.     Beer  and  ale.     Whiskey.     Gin. 

Soap.     Candles. 

XLI.  Objects  of  particular   inquiry,   with  a   view   to 
agricultural  improvements. 

1.  Improvements  in  live  stock. 

2.  "  in  utensils  and  farm  buildings. 

3.  "  in  new   vegetables,    fruits    and 

grasses. 

4.  "  in  seed  for  earliness  and  abund- 


8. 


ant  yield. 
"  in  econoraical  preparations  and 

uses  of    food    for    maa   and 
beast. 
"  in  economical  uses  of  fuel. 

"  in  economical  application  of  hu- 

man and  brute  labour. 
"  in  application  of  water,  steam  or 

wind  power  to   purposes  of 
liusbandry. 
9.  "  in  cultivation — depth  of  plough- 

ing ;  mixing  of  soils  ;  compost  manures  ;  manuring 
"with  green  crops  ;  inverting  and  covering  the  sward ; 
drill  culture  ;  sowing  broad  cast ;  management  of 
any  particular  crop,  &c.  &c. 

10.  Improvements  in  rotation  of  crops. 

11.  "  in  uses  of  lime;  gypsum;  bone 

dust. 

12.  "  in  application  of  ashes  ;   crude 

or  spent. 

13.  "  in  application    or    discovery  of 

other  manures. 

14.  "  in  construction  of  farm  buildings. 

XLII.  Exports  and  imports  of  agricultural  produce. 
Capacity  of  the  State  to   supply   its   own   wants. 
General  views. 

XLIII,  Specimens  of  soil  to  be  analyzed. 
Models  of  improved  implements. 
Models  of  improved  buildings. 
Sketches  of  improved  modes  of  draining  lands. 
Collection  of  valuable  seeds  or  plants. 
Samples  of  wool,  silk,  and  sugar. 

I  have  thus,  sir,  laid  before  you  the  principal  ob- 
jects designed  to  be  embraced  in  an  agricultural  sur- 
vey of  the  state.  It  is  not  of  course  expected  that 
every  farmer,  possibly  not  any  single  farmer,  will 
be  able  to  give  me  information  on  every  subject  here 
enumerated  ;  nor  will  any  farm  or  any  town  in  the 
Commonwealth  furnish  examples  of  all  the  various 
crops,  operations,  and  stocks  here  mentioned.  But 
what  is  wanting  in  one,  may  doubtless  be  found  in 
another ;  and  as  no  subject  is  mentioned  in  which 
the  agriculture  of  the  state  is  not  directly  concerned, 
it  is  hoped  that  much  valuable  and  practical  inform- 
ation may  be  collected  in  regard  to  all.  It  will  be 
my  province  to  gather  up  the  fragments  that  nothing 
fce  lost.  I  earnestly  solicit,  therefore,  your  particu- 
lar aid  in  acquiring  this  information  ;  and  the  com- 
munication of  your  knowledge  or  experience,  either 
by  writing,  conversation,  advice,  or  in  any  form  in 
which  you  will  please  to  give  it.  Any  trouble  which 
any  gentleman  may  take  upon  himself  for  the  pur- 
pose of  procuring  information  shall  always  be  most 
gratefully  acknowledged. 

My  duty  will  require  me  to  visit  every  town  in 
tbe  state  ;  and  my  wish  is  to  visit  every  principal 
farm  in  every  town,  the  management  of  which  pro- 
mises to  afford  useful  information.  In  determining 
what  particular  farms  to  visit,  it  is  obvious  that  I 
must  necessarily  be  directed  by  the  advi«e  or  sug- 


gestions of  others,  which  I  shall  always  be  most  happy 
to  receive  ;  but,  in  order  to  avoid  all  invidiousness,I 
beg  leave  to  state  distinctly,  in  the  outset,  that,  un- 
less prevented  by  extraordinary  circumstances,  I 
will  visit  every  farmer,  who  will  do  me  the  kind- 
ness to  invite  me  to  his  premises ;  and  I  have  per- 
fect confidence  in  finding  oftentimes  as  creditable 
and  instructive  management  among  small  farmers  as 
among  those  who  pursue  agriculture  upon  an  exten- 
sive scale.  I  therefore  solicit  such  invitations,  and 
will  gladlv  avail  myself  of  them. 

I  purpose  to  make  the  survey  by  counties,  and  am 
anxious  to  prosecute  it  with  all  convenient  despatch. 
I  beg  the  farmers  to  whom  this  circular  is  sent,  to 
give  it  an  attentive  and  repeated  examination.  The 
objects  of  the  survey  are  most  important  to  the  farm- 
ing interest.  I  go  to  seek  information  from  practical 
men ;  and  shall  be  happy  to  communicate  all  that  I 
receive.  I  solicit  the  correspondence  and  co-opera- 
tion of  such  men.  It  is  reasonable  to  hope  that  the 
incjuiries  will  elicit  much  valuable  knowledge  ;  that 
they  will  contribute  to  excite  and  strengthen  a  spirit 
of  improvement  in  agriculture,  this  most  honourable 
and  useful  pursuit ;  that  they  will  unfold  agricul- 
tural resources  and  capacities  of  which  we  were  not 
fully  aware  ;  that  they  will  strengthen  those  which 
already  exist,  and  present  new  reasons  for  a  devoted 
attachment  to  our  native  state  ;  a  state,  which,  if  its 
soil  be  comparatively  hard  and  sterile,  and  its  cli- 
mate severe,  is  in  a  high  degree  favourable  to  longe- 
vity, to  strength  of  muscle,  vigour  of  intellect,  and 
moral  energy  ;  furnishes  an  ample  reward  to  patient 
industry,  temperance  and  frugality  ;  and  under  the 
administration  of  upright  magistrates,  and  whole- 
some and  equal  laws,  which  she  has  so  long  and 
eminently  enjoyed,  abounds  in  the  elements  of  do- 
mestic comfort,  and  social  improvement  and  pros- 
sperity.  Your's,  respectfully, 

Boston,  June,  1837.  HENRY  COLMAN. 

P.  S.  Communications  and  letters  relating  to  the 
survey  may  be  addressed  to  the  subscriber  at  Bos- 
ton. They  may  be  forwarded  by  private  conveyance 
to  the  Post-office  in  Boston,  or  directly  by  mail,  if 
otherwise  not  convenient. 


Portrait  of  a  Farm  Servant.-^AH  this  time 
he  is  learning  his  business,  but  he  is  learning:  no- 
thmg  else, — he  is  growing  up  into  a  tall,  long,  smock- 
frocked,  straw -hatted,  ancle-booted  fellow,  with  a  gait 
as  graceful  as  one  of  his  own  plough-bullocks.  He  has 
grown  up,  and  gone  to  service ;  and  there  he  is,  as  sim- 
ple, as  ignorant,  and  as  laborious  a  creature  as  one  of  the 
waggon-horses  that  he  drives.  The  mechanic  sees  his 
weekly  newspaper  over  his  pipe  and  pot ;  but  the  clod- 
hopper, the  chopstick,  the  hawbuck,  the  hind,  the 
Johnny-raw,  or  by  whatever  name,  in  whatever  district 
he  may  be  called,  is  every  where  the  same  :  he  sees  no 
newspaper,  and  if  he  did  he  could  not  read  it ;  and  if  he 
hears  his  master  reading  it,  ten  to  one  but  he  drops 
asleep  over  it.  In  fact,  he  has  no  interest  in  it.  He 
knows  there  is  such  a  place  as  the  next  town,  for  he 
goes  there  to  the  statutes  and  to  the  fair, — and  he  has 
heard  of  Lunnon,  and  the  French,  and  Bonaparte,  and  of 
late  years  of  America,  and  he  has  some  dreamy  notion  that 
he  should  like  to  go  there  if  he  could  raise  the  wind,  and 
thought  he  could  find  the  way — and  that  is  all  that  he 
knows  of  the  globe  and  its  concerns,  beyond  his  own 
fields.  The  mechanic  has  his  library, — and  he  reads, 
and  finds  that  he  has  a  mind,  and  a  hundred  tastes  and 
pleasures  that  he  never  dreamed  of  before.  The  clod- 
hopper has  no  library,  and,  if  he  had,  books,  in  his  pre- 
sent state  would  be  to  him  only  so  many  things  set  on 
end  upon  shelves.  He  is  as  ncuchef  an  animal  as  air  and 
exercise,  strong  living  and  sound  sleeping  can  make  hjjn, 
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and  he  is  notlilng  more.  Just  see  the  daily  course  of 
his  life.  Harvest  time  is  the  jubilee  of  his  year  ;  it  is 
a  time  of  incessant  and  hurrying  occupation,  but  that 
is  a  benefit  to  him  ;  it  is  an  excitement,  and  he  wants 
exciting.  It  rouses  him  out  of  that  beclouded  and  un- 
imaginative dreamy  state  in  which  he  stalks  along  the 
solitary  fields,  or  wields  the  flail  in  the  barn  ;  digs  the 
drain  or  the  ditch  or  plashes  the  fence  from  day  to  day 
and  week  to  week.  The  energies  that  he  has— and 
theyare  chiefly  physical — are  all  called  forth.  He  is  in  a 
bustle.  The  weather  is  fine  and  warm— his  blood  flovys 
quicker.  The  gates  are  thrown  open — the  hay  rustles  in 
the  meadow,  or  the  golden  corn  stands  in  shock  amid 
the  stubble :  the  waggons  are  rattling  along  the  lanes 
and  the  fields.  His  neighbours  are  called  out  to  assist. 
The  labourers  leave  everything  else,  and  are  all  in  the 
harvest  field.  The  women  leave  their  cottages,  and  are 
there  too.  Young,  middle-aged,  and  old, — all  are  there 
— to  work  or  to  glean.  The  comely  maiden  with  her 
rosy  cheek,  her  beaming  eyes,  an  I  fair  figure,  brings 
with  her  mirth  and  joke.  The  stout  village  matrons 
have  each  drawn  a  pair  of  footless  stockings  on  their 
arms  to  protect  them  from  the  sun  and  stubble — they 
have  pinned  up  their  bed-gowns  behind,  or  doffed 
themselves  to  the  brown  stays  and  linsey-woolsey  petti- 
coat, and  are  amongst  the  best  hands  in  the  field.  Even 
the  old  are  feebly  pulling  at  a  rake,  or  putting  hay  in 
wain-row,  or  looking  on,  and  telling  what  they  have 
(lone  in  their  time.  The  beer-keg  is  in  the  field,  and 
the  horn  often  goes  round.  The  luach  is  eaten  under 
the  tree,  or  amongst  the  sheaves.  In  the  house  at 
noon,  there  is  a  great  setting  out  of  dinner; — beans 
and  bacon,  huge  puddings  and  dumplings  are  plentiful, 
— it  is  a  joyous  and  stirring  time.  There  is  no  other 
season  of  the  year  in  which  the  farm-servant  enjoys 
himself  so  much  as  in  harvest. — Howitt's  "  Rural  Life 
in  England." 


ONTHELA.TE  CROP  AND  THE  CORN 
TRADE. 

(from  the  banker's  circular.) 

On  the  18th  of  August  last  we  concluded  our  ob- 
servations on  the  harvest  with  these  paragraphs:  — 

"  With  this  notice  we  must  for  the  present  close 
our  observations  on  this  interesting  and  important 
subject.  The  only  kind  of  grain  of  the  growing  or 
standing  crops,  in  which  we  have  been  able  to  dis- 
cover actual  and  unquestionable  abundance  is  beans 
— together  possibly  with  peas.  None  of  the  others 
will,  we  think,  e."iceed  an  average  supply,  and,  with- 
out a  continued  series  of  fine  weather,  none  will 
come  up  to  that  point  in  yielding  an  average  amount 
of  produce  of  good  quality.  Looking  at  the  small 
stocks  of  all  kinds  of  corn  on  hand,  at  the  variable 
character  as  to  quantity  of  the  new  crops — with  so 
small  a  proportion  of  those  abundant,  and  at  the 
comparatively  exhausted  condition  of  all  sources  for 
supplying  food  for  men  and  cattle,  we  entertain  a 
confident  expectation  that  prices  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce will  not  fall  materially.  They  probably  will 
decline  for  some  months  after  harvest,  if  it  should 
j)rove  one  of  so  propitious  a  kind  as  is  at  present  in- 
dicated ;  but,  taking  the  average  quotation  of  wheat 
at  the  present  instant,  at  about  57s.  the  quarter,  we 
sliall  be  very  much  surprised  if  it  be  not  at  the  least 
as  high  as  that  in  the  spring  of  1838.  We  venture 
to  give  tliis  opinion  upon  a  consideration  of  the  pro- 
bable produce  of  the  harvest,  on  the  supposition  that 
there  will  be  no  interruption  to  the  fine  vveatlier,  for 
gathering  it  in  England  and  Scotland,  How  far  this 
conclusion  may  be  altered  by  supplies  from  Ireland 
we  will  endeavour  hereafter  to  be  prepared  to  say. 
Report  at  present  speaks  of  abundance  in  that  quar« 


ter  ;  but  whether  this  Lave  reference  merely  to  oata, 
or  to  all  kinds  of  grain,  we  have  not  at  present  the 
means  of  determining.  The  prices  of  wheat  and 
barJe}''  cannot,  we  imagine,  bo  greatly  affected  by  im- 
portations from  Ireland. 

"  After  such  a  season  as  we  experienced  ia  this 
country,  during  tlie  first  five  months  of  this  year,  we 
may  be  thankful  for  the  present  appearances  of 
tolerable  sufficiency  of  farm  produce  ;  abundance 
and  excess  will  not  under  any  circumstances,  we 
think,  be  the  character  of  the  harvest,  or  of  the  pro- 
duce of  the  pasture  lands,  in  1837." 

We  retained  the  same  impressions  on  the  subject 
when  wo  again  adverted  to  it  on  the  15th  of  Sep- 
tember. It  must,  however,  now  be  confessed  that 
the  character  of  the  corn  market  has  not  yet  been 
altogether  of  that  firm  and  decided  description  that 
we  anticipated.  It  is  true  that  the  time  is  scarcely 
arrived  for  applying  a  test  to  the  correctness  of  our 
anticipation  on  this  subject  j  we  spoke  of  the  spring 
of  1838,  and  expected  that  prices  would  then  range 
fully  as  high  as  they  did  in  the  previous  months  of 
August  and  September,  1837.  We  entertain  this 
expectation,  as  fiir  as  wheat  is  concerned,  as  confi- 
dently now  as  we  did  then,  but  we  must  at  the  same 
time  admit,  that  if  we  had  been  asked  in  the  autumn 
to  state  our  opinion  whether  the  averiige  price  of 
that  grain  would  he  likely  to  decline  3s.  or  4s.  per 
quarter,  and  remain  at  that  lower  level  for  so  long  a 
period  as  the  quotations  have  exhibited — even  into 
the  month  of  February — we  should  at  once  have  an- 
swered, "  there  is  no  ground  to  be  observed  for  sucii 
a  decline  in  prices  and  for  so  protracted  a  period  of 
stagnation  in  the  markets."  Our  present  impressions 
on  the  subject  remaining  substantially  the  same  as 
those  of  August  and  September  last,  we  may  attempt 
in  a  (ew  words  to  explain  the  reason  why  they  have 
not  been  answered  by  a  direct  correspondence  in  the 
index  of  prices.  We  still  think  that  the  estimate  of 
the  probable  quantity  and  supply  was  made  with  as 
much  accuracy  and  fidelity  as  is  to  be  reasonably  ex- 
pected in  dealing  with  a  subject  so  extensive  and 
various  in  its  manifestations;  then  how  comes  it 
that  the  state  of  prices  has  not  precisely  borne  it 
out? 

Of  all  changeful  and  uncertain  mercantile  pursuits 
the  corn  trade  was  for  many  years  the  speculative. 
This,  its  peculiar  and  distinguishing  characteristic, 
has  been  gradually  wearing  away  ever  since  the  ter- 
mination of  the  war,  and  more  quickly  of  late  years 
than  previous  to  the  year  1832.  In  London  the 
corn  trade  has  for  a  considerable  period  assumed 
almost  exclusively  the  character  of  a  commission 
business.  The  last  extensive  speculation  in  corn 
that  we  recollect,  was  that  in  which  it  was  said  Mr. 
Tooke  was  so  deeply  implicated,  and  in  which  one 
or  two  eminent  houses  on  the  Corn  Exchange  parti- 
cipated. For  a  term  of  nearly  seven  years  there  has 
been  comparatively  little  of  this  speculative  business 
carried  on  in  London,  and  that  which  has  prevailed, 
was  conducted  more  by  the  corn  merchants  of  Liver- 
pool, Wakefield,  Leeds,  Newcastle,  Lcith,  and 
Glasgow,  than  those  of  London,  Bristol,  and  Ply- 
mouth. With  none,  however,  has  speculation  been 
carried  to  an  extent  which  can  be  compared  to  the 
exhibitions  of  the  same  spirit  during  the  war,  and, 
in  a  limited  degree,  for  a  considerable  term  of  years 
subsequent  to  its  close  ;  if  we  were  called  upon  to 
mention  tliat  trade  in  which  the  change  has  been  the 
greatest  and  most  remarkable — a  change  from  active 
bold  speculation,  as  a  general  habit  to  a  cautious 
determination  to  wait  for  the  natural  and  gradual 
developement  of  supply  and  demand — wo  should 
without  besittttion  name  the  corn  trade.    There  now 
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appears  but  little  disposition  to  anticipate  or  stimu- 
late |the  markets,  and  prices  are  left  to  be  acted 
upon  by  the  natural  unforced  operation  of  supply 
and  deman  1  according  to  their  direct  weekly  in- 
fluence. There  probably  never  was  a  period  at  this 
season  of  the  year  when  less  capital  was  invested  by 
the  merchants  in  corn  stored  in  granaries,  barges, 
and  ships,  than  at  this   moment. 

In  this  stale  of  things  the  wheat  market  has  been 
left  to  be  acted  upon  almost  entirely  by  the  farmers 
and  the  consumers.  And,  although  there  is  still  a 
great  difference  in  the  facility  of  intercourse  and  the 
quickness  of  communication  and  intelligence  in 
France  and  Great  Britain,  yet  they  have  of  late 
evidently  exhibited  an  approximation  to  the  same 
condition  in  their  respective  corn-trades.  In  France 
there  never  is  any  deficiency  of  supply  but  what  t];e 
producers  first  feel  and  render  manifest  ;  there 
never  is  abundance  without  their  making  it  palpable 
to  all  observers,  by  pouring  in  quantities  to  the  pro- 
vincial markets.  Hence  the  great  difference  in 
prices  w  hich  prevails  in  different  sections  of  that 
country  ;  with  which,  it  may  be  observed,  ingenious 
men  in  London  amuse  themselves  by  making  com- 
parisons relating  to  the  cost  of  flour  in  Mark-lane 
and  the  provincial  towns  of  France  ;  and  hence  the 
extraordinary  and  sudden  changes  in  the  value  of 
corn  which  we  have  frequently  observed  taking  place 
in  that  kingdom  during  the  last  three  or  four  months 
of  the  year  which  succeeds  the  gathering  of  the 
harvest.  There  are  some  extensive  corn  merchants 
at  the  sea  ports  and  in  the  densely  peopled  districts 
of  France,  but  their  number,  and  the  capital  and 
credit  which  they  could  bring  to  influence  the 
markets  would  not  stand  in  relative  proportion 
equal  to  one-fifth  of  those  in  England.  There  may 
on  the  whole  be  more  steadiness,  in  the  prices  of 
wheat  in  the  former  cauntry  then  with  us,  but  the 
changes  in  its  value  which  take  place  after  the 
mouths  of  February  and  March,  are  of  a  more  sudden 
and  violent  character,  locally  and  temporarily,  than 
in  the  provincial  markets  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire  • 
land.  These  circumstances,  we  repeat,  have  hitherto 
marked  the  difference  in  the  state  of  the  corn  trade 
in  the  two  kingdoms  ;  that  difference  is  less  at  the 
present  time  than  we  have  ever  before  observed  it 
to  be  since  we  paid  attention  to  the  subject. 

To  this  remarkable  change  in  the  most  important 
of  all  our  branches  of  commerce  in  raw  materials, 
may  fairly  be  attributed  the  extraordinary  inactivity 
which  has  prevailed  for  six  months  in  the  principal 
corn  markets  of  Great  Britain.  And  we  trace  the 
fact  to  this  special  and  particular  source  because  it 
appears  to  us  to  have  superinduced  a  state  of  things 
which  is  not  quite  natural  under  existing  circum- 
stances. We  observe  a  general  impression  that  the 
supply  of  wheat  during  the  next  six  months  is 
likely  to  be  deficient,  compared  with  the  supply  for 
the  same  period  in  the  two  preceding  years.  Under 
the  prevalent  apprehension  which  restrains  buyers 
from  entering  upon  extensive  transactions,  there 
will  probably  be  no  essential  change  in  the  character 
of  the  markets  until  the  conviction  of  relative  de- 
ficiency in  the  supply  becomes  general.  We  never 
knew  the  anxiety  to  ascertain  this  point  greater  than 
it  is  now,  and  we  know  persons  who,  after  convinc- 
ing themselves  that  there  will  be  a  material  falling 
off  in  the  quantity  to  be  brought  to  market  in  the 
southern  counties  of  England,  have  travelled  pur- 
posely into  the  North  to  enable  themselves  to  de- 
termine as  to  the  probability  of  the  excess  in  that 
quarter  being  adequate  to  meet  the  deficiency  of  the 
south.      The  representations  which  have,  however, 


been  made  to  them  are  so  contradictory  as  to  leave 
their  mindsstill  in  doubt. 

Whether  any  thing  that  we  have  it  in  our  power 
to  communicate  shall  contribute  to  throw  light  upon 
the  question  of  supply,  we  must  leave  to  time  to 
decide.  We  have  made  rery  diligent  inquiries  on 
the  subject,  and  the  result  is  that  there  will  be  found 
no  compensating  quantity  of  wheat  in  any  quarter 
to  set  against  the  admitted  relative  deficiency  which 
all  careful  inquirers  have  discovered  in  the  western 
and  southern  corn  producing  districts  of  England, 
Scotland  will  furnish  scarcely  any  for  the  English 
markets  ;  and  in  the  aggregate  we  have  no  doubt 
that  more  will  be  sent  from  England  to  meet  the 
consumption  of  that  country,  between  this  date  and 
the  1st  of  September,  than  will  be  shipped  from 
Scotland  to  the  southern  markets  during  the  same 
period.  We  believe  that  the  balance  will  be  con- 
siderably against  England.  If  this  impression  be 
correct,  a  very  large  source  of  anticipated  supplies, 
which  the  London  dealers  and  south-country  millers 
have  in  some  measure  relied  upon  in  their  calcula- 
tions as  to  future  prices,  is  at  once  cut  off. 

Some  merchants  are  of  opinion  that  Yorkshire  will 
have  a  superabundance  of  wheat  to  send  to  distant 
markets.  There  appear  to  us  no  valid  grounds  for 
this  conclusion  ;  that  county  was  almost  entirely 
drained  of  its  accumulated  stock  of  old  corn  about 
fourteen  months  ago,  for  the  supply  of  Scotland  and 
other  parts  ;  and  the  quantity  remaining  on  hand  at 
the  harvest  of  1837  was  less  than  it  had  been  at  the 
same  period  in  many  previous  years.  The  con- 
sumption has  not  fallen  off  in  the  same  degree  as  in 
Manchester,  Birmingham,  aad  the  circumjacent  dis- 
tricts ;  the  people  of  the  West  Riding  have  been 
more  fully  employed  than  in  Warwickshire,  Stafford- 
shire, Cheshire,  and  Lancashire  ;  and  we  have  no 
doubt  that  the  wants  of  the  population  supplied 
principally  from  the  two  great  corn-marts  of  Leeds 
and  Wakefield,  will  be  quite  suflScient  to  take  off  the 
usual  quantities  collected  from  the  East  and  North 
Riding  of  Yorkshire  and  North  Lincolnshire  ;  and 
consequently  that  no  material  supply  can  be  had 
from  those  districts  without  a  considerable  advance 
in  the  price. 

Then  as  to  Ireland :  although  we  believe  the 
harvest  was  on  the  whole  a  more  productive  one  than 
that  of  England  or  Scotland,  the  quantity  of  wheat 
grown  was  not  unusually  large,  and  a  much  greater 
proportion  of  it  lias  been  or  will  be  consumed  at 
home.  The  Irish  people  are  annually  becoming 
greater  consumers  of  their  farm  produce,  and  espe- 
cially wheat.  From  the  testimony  of  men  best  in- 
formed on  the  subject,  who  have  made  it  their 
particular  object  of  personal  investigation,  we  con- 
clude that  less  wheat  will  be  shipped  from  Ireland 
for  British  ports  in  the  twelve  months  succeeding 
the  1st  of  October,  1837,  than  has  been  shipped 
during  the  same  period  for  many  years.  Indeed  we 
regard  the  difference,  as  to  the  quantity  exported,  to 
be  hereafter  ascertained,  in  the  two  cases  of  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  to  constitute  one  of  the  most  conclusive 
reasons  that  have  operated  on  our  minds  in  forming 
the  opinion  which  we  entertain  in  favour  of  a  rise  in 
the  price  of  wheat  during  the  ensuing  spring. 

These  are  some  of  the  grounds  on  which  we  venture 
to  express  an  opinion  that  the  markets  for  wheat 
will  soon  assume  a  more  animated  aspect  than  they 
have  ever  done  since  the  gathering  in  of  the  last 
harvest.  The  decline,  however,  that  has  taken  place 
in  the  value  of  that  important  commodity  since  we 
wrote  upon  the  subject  in  August  and  September 
last,  is  not,  on  the  whole,  we  believe  more  than  from 
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five  to  seven  per  cent ;  and  recollecting  that  it  is 
that  period  of  the  year  when  the  small  farmers  are 
constrained  to  bring  their  produce  to  market,  the 
comparative  insignificance  of  the  reduction  in  price 
must  be  regarded  as  no  unimportant  item  in  con- 
sidering the  probable  future  state  of  the  trade.  We 
are  satisfied  that  the  stock  on  hand  is  on  the  whole 
less  than  it  was  at  the  same  date  in  1837,  ami  most 
materially  inferior  both  in  quantity  and  quality  to 
that  of  the  two  preceding  years.  The  stock  too  is 
held  in  a  greater  proportion  by  the  growers,  which 
is  always  acircumstancemorelikely  to  lead  to  sudden 
transitions  in  the  spring  and  summer  months  than 
when  large  stocks  are  stored  in  granaries  by  indi- 
vidual speculators  at  ibe  same  seasons  of  the  year. 

We  shall  take  an  early  opportunity  of  submitting 
our  impressions  respecting  the  probable  state  of  the 
trade  in  other  descriptions  of  grain.  They  are  not 
now,  as  they  sometimes  have  been,  so  much  acted 
upon  by  similar  influences  ;  and  for  that  reason  we 
have  confined  our  observations  on  the  present  occa- 
sion to  the  wheat  trade  alone. 

We  can  discover  nothing  in  the  state  of  the 
markets  for  any  description  of  farm  produce  which  is 
calculated  to  diminish  the  satisfaction  that  we  at  first 
expressed  at  the  improved  condition  of  the  agricul- 
tural population  of  this  kingdom. 


MONTHLY  REPORT  OF   THE  WOOL- 
LEN TRADE  FOR  JANUARY. 

Leeds,  Feb.  1. — Our  readers  will  not  expect,  we  are 
sure,  that  our  record  of  the  transactions  of  January 
should  be  one  of  extensive  transactions  in  every  depart- 
ment of  the  trade  ;  still  we  have  to  speak  of  an  amount 
of  business,  on  the  whole  much  more  considerable  than 
was  anticipated,  and  which  has  not  a  little  surprised 
many,  even  of  the  most  sanguine  and  far-seeing-.  During 
this  month  the  stock  of  bulk  cloth  in  the  Halls  has  been 
rapidly  diminished,  the  merchants  having  bought  freely, 
in  anticipation  of  a  continued  rise  in  the  price  of  wool. 
In  the  warehouses,  transactions  have  not  been  on  a  cor- 
responding scale.  A  fair  business  has  unquestionably 
been  done  in  finished  goods  for  the  month  of  January, 
but  it  is  yet  quite  clear  that  merchants  hold  heavier 
stocks  than  they  did  in  December.  The  home  market 
and  the  United  States  have  again  been  the  destination 
of  the  finished  goods  sold  in  the  past  month — the  quantity 
sent  to  the  latter  being  perhaps  on  the  increase. 

Of  the  state  of  stocks,  we  have  little  to  say  in  addition 
to  the  above.  The  quantity  of  goods  held  by  the  manu- 
facturers, is,  we  are  very  confident,  small ;  whilst  that 
held  by  the  merchants,  though  increasing,  as  we  have 
above  observed, is  far  from  being  excessive,  and  will  not 
be  more  than  sufficient  for  a  moderate  spring  demand. 
Of  goods  in  preparation  the  quantity  is  augmenting  ;  at 
least  we  infer  as  much  from  the  fact  that  the  woollen 
mills  in  the  neighbouring  villages  are  now  working  near- 
ly full  time  ;  not  a  few  of  them  being  indeed  fully  oc- 
cupied. The  prices  of  balk  and  finished  goods  have  un- 
dergone little  alteration,  saving  that  the  general  demand 
in  the  Halls  has  enabled  the  manufacturers  to  wait  for 
their  customers  there,  instead  of  forcing  sales,  as  tliey 
were  compelled  to  do  in  November  and  December,  at 
a  serious  sacrifice.  Whilst,  therefore,  there  has  been 
much  less  balk  cloth  sold  at  job  prices  during  January, 
than  in  the  two  preceding  months,  the  prices  of  such  as 
have  been  sold  in  the  regular  way  have  not  varied 
much,  though  the  variation  has  undoubtedly  been  on 
the  side  of  advance.  The  position  of  the  smaller  manu- 
facturers has  become  more  safe  and  easy  j   a  greater 


equality  of  prices,  as  well  as  a  more  general  profit  on 
transactions,  has  of  course  followed. 

The  change  in  the  price  of  the  raw  material  will  re- 
quire more  minute  observation.  It  will  be  no  news  to 
any  one — manufacturer  or  stapler — that  the  aspect  of 
the  wool  market  underwent  a  striking  change  in  Jan- 
uary. The  price  of  wool  had  felt  the  influence  of  revi- 
ving prosperity,  so  early  as  September  last,  and  com- 
paring the  scale  of  December  with  that  of  July,  there 
was,  as  we  observed  in  our  last  report,  a  decided  ad- 
vance ;  certainly  not  less  than  ten  per  cent.  This  was 
no  more  than  we  anticipated.  During  January  the  price 
has  again  risen,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  indicate 
that  with  any  large  addition  to  manufacturing  operations, 
it  will  still  advance,  and  perhaps  with  some  rapidity.  As 
to  the  precise  amount  of  the  rise,  that  is  of  little  conse- 
quence. In  the  view  we  are  about  to  take  of  the  sub- 
ject, we  shall  confine  our  observations  to  the  inquiry, 
what  has  caused  the  rise  ;  what  are  the  probabilities  of 
further  advance ;  and  what  results  may  be  expected, 
affecting  the  interests  of  the  manufacturer  and  the  mer- 
chant] 

The  advance  in  wool,  up  to  December,  was,  we  ap- 
prehend, the  natural  consequence  of  restored  confidence  ; 
or,  more  properly  speaking,  of  a  reviving  demand. 
Wool,  like  all  other  commodities,  had  fallen  below  its 
natural  level,  and  it  was  with  the  change  of  circum- 
stances, coming  back  to  it.  Apart  from  any  special 
causes  of  advance,  it  was  reasonable  to  expect  it  still  to 
progress  with  the  gradually  increasing  activity  of  manu- 
facturing operations,  until  it  had  reached  that  point 
which  the  ultimate  demand  for  woollen  goods,  or  the 
comparative  cheapness  of  other  fabrics,  would  have 
fixed  as  the  maximum.  But  in  addition  to  this  constant- 
ly operating  cause  of  advance,  the  price  of  wool  was  af- 
fected in  January  by  some  special  circumstances.  It 
was  knov/n  that  large  purchases  of  stuff  goods  had  been 
made,  many  of  them  for  America :  the  farmers  held 
their  clip  of  1837  very  tenaciously,  and  getting  fair 
prices  for  all  other  kinds  of  produce,  were  under  no 
necessity  to  part  with  their  wool ;  the  whole  quantity  of 
foreign  wool  imported  since  the  clip  was  very  consider- 
ably less  than  in  1836,  and  the  severity  of  the  frost  war- 
ranted the  belief  that  importations  would  be  small  for 
some  time.  In  these  circumstances,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  wool  rose  at  the  recent  sales  ; — whether  the  rise 
then  justifies  the  sanguine  expectations  of  the  growers 
and  dealers,  and  the  fears  of  the  manufacturers  and 
merchants,  is  another  matter ;  and  as  speculation  is  rife 
on  the  subject,  we  may  be  allowed  to  give  an  opinion, 
premising  that  we  offer  it  as  an  opinion  merely  ;  and 
those  who  make  it  their  own,  if  any  should,  need  not 
blame  us  if  they  act  on  it  and  find  it  erroneous. 

We  are  of  opinion,  then,  that  the  price  of  wool  will 
with  the  return  of  the  average  activity  of  the  worsted  and 
woollen  trades,  continue  to  advance  untU  it  approxi- 
mates pretty  closely  to  the  average  of  1833  to  1837.  Our 
reasons  for  holding  this  opinion  lie  in  a  nut  shell.  Our 
readers  are  reminded  that  the  average  of  1826  and  1831 
as  compared  with  1832  and  1837,  shows  that  a  very  con- 
siderable advance  was  realised  on  the  price  of  wool 
during  the  latter  period.  That  advance  we  then  thought, 
and  our  opinion  is  unchanged,  was  attributable  to  the 
simple  fact,  that  while  the  improvement  in  machinery 
was  continually  decreasing  the  cost  of  all  processes  of 
manufacture,  and  by  necessary  consequence  lowering 
the  price  of  finished  fabrics,  and  enlarging  the  sale  of 
them,  it  was  increasing  the  intensity  of  the  demand  for 
the  raw  material,  and  of  course  raising  its  price.  The 
mere  increase  of  demand  for  the  raw  material  would 
not  have  had  any  permanent  effect  on  prices,  provided 
that  raw  material  was  one  admitting  cf  indefinite,  or 
even  very  extended  increase  of  production.  A  tempo- 
rary rise  of  price  would  have  followed  an  increase  of 
the  demand,  because  that  rise  would  have  given  way 
again  under  the  increase  of  production  stimulated  by  it. 
But  the  increase  of  demand  for  a  raw  material,  the  pro- 
duction of  which  is  limited  by  some  peculiar  circum- 
stances, will  be  accompanied  by  a  rise  of  price  to  which 
the  limit  will  be,  only  the  power  of  the  consumer,  or  the 
comparative  cheapness  of  other  fabrics.— Such  is  tlie 
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case,  we  think,  with  respect  to  wool.  The  production 
of  it  must,  to  a  great  extent,  be  regulated  by  the  demand 
for  mutton.  The  hig'hest  attainable  price  for  wool  would 
not  warrant  the  farmer  in  breeding  more  sheep  than 
will  suffice  to  stock  his  farm,  and  to  meet  the  demand  for 
food  at  a  remunerating-  price.  It  is  true  that  our  Aus- 
tralian Colonies  offer  an  unbounded  field  for  the  culti- 
vation of  sheep  and  wool,  but  the  production  there  must 
be  governed  by  some  defined  proportion  of  sheep  to  the 
population,  both  as  it  respects  the  number  which  can  be 
properly  looked  after,  and  as  it  respects  the  quantity 
of  mutton  in  demand.  Beyond  this  limit,  wool  cannot 
be  cultivated  unless  some  one  should  discover  a  mode 
of  planting  and  growing  it  in  the  earth— a  climax  of 
agricultural  skill  which  we  suppose  will  not  be  attained 
during  the  present  century  at  least. 

We  think  we  have  assigned  sufficient  proofs  of  our 
opinion,  and  as  improvements  in  machinery  are  con- 
stantly taking  place,  still  further  simphfying  the  proces- 
ses of  manufacture,  and  reducing  the  cost,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  say  how  much  more  intense  the  demand  for  the 
raw  material  may  become.  It  will  assist  our  readers  to 
form  a  more  correct  idea  on  the  subject  to  state,  that, 
according  to  unquestionable  authority  and  data,  the 
operatives  of  Bradford  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood 
work  up  into  stuffs  as  much  wool  in  one  year  as  could 
have  been  wrought  up  by  400,000  persons,  (men,  wo- 
men, and  children)  in  the  same  period,  if  the  processes 
which  were  in  use  before  Watt  and  Arkwright  com- 
menced their  improvements,  were  still  followed.  It  re- 
quires but  a  moment's  reflection  to  perceive  to  what  an 
enormous  extent  the  reduced  cost  of  manufacturing 
must  have  increased  the  demand  for  the  raw  material 
and  that,  consequently,  the  apparently  anomalous  and' 
contradictory  circumstances  would  be  simultaneous,  and 
indeed  cause  and  effect— a  decreasing  price  of  finished 
goods,  and  an  increasing  price  of  the  raw  material. 

We  draw  this  general  conclusion — that  wool  will  again 
rise,  though  how  much  and  by  what  steps  we  pretend 
not  to  say.  We  may  guess,  as  our  Transatlantic  brethren 
say,  a  little  about  the  matter.  We  have  already  seen 
how  buoyant  wool  is.  Let  us  imagine  a  good  home 
trade  for  the  spring  (no  very  improbable  thing^  and  a 
fair  demand  for  the  fall  trade  of  the  United  States,  then 
what  price  will  wool  bear  at  the  clin  ?  How  much 
under  the  quotations  of  1835  and  1836  will  be  those  of 
June  and  July,  1838?  Our  readers  will  form,  no  doubt, 
various  conjectures  ;  we  give  no  opinion;  but  we  will 
offer  a  word  of  advice  to  the  manufacturers,  which,  from 
some  little  experience  we  have  had  in  similar  circum- 
stances to  those  in  which  they  will  be  placed  by  a  further 
rise  in  the  price  of  wool,  we  consider  ourselves  justified 
ia  thinking  are  not  altogether  worthless. 

During  the  rise  the  manufacturer  will  find  no  difficulty 
in  making  a  fair  profit.  But  at  the  ultimate  limit,  or 
rather  at  that  point  of  the  price  at  which  woollens  come 
into  competition  as  to  comparative  usefulness  and  cheap- 
ness with  other  fabrics,  there  will  always  be  danger  of 
re-action  in  the  demand.  At  that  point  too,  the  risk  is 
considerable  of  fluctuation  in  the  price  of  wool,  from 
the  oscillation  in  the  demand  for  worsted  fabrics,  caused 
by  changes  in  fashion.  The  manufacturers  have,  or 
ought  to  have,  a  vivid  recollection  of  the  effect  of  run- 
ning up  the  price  of  coarse  woollens  in  1834  and  1836; 
and  they  may  depend  upon  it,  that  whenever  the  same 
description  of  goods  attains  the  same  price  again,  the 
consumers  will  begin  to  reject  them,  and  then  another 
loss  on  stock  will  follow,  as  ruinous  as  that  of  the  spring 
of  1834.  Their  policy  is  clearly,  to  keep  light  stocks. 
They  cannot  regulate  the  price  of  wool  :  that  must  be 
governed  by  the  whole  demand  for  it,  as  compared  with 
the  supply  ;  but  they  may  guard  against  heavy  suffering 
from  fluctuating  or  falling  prices.  Let  them  never  forget 
that  when  the  price  of  goods  is  regulated  by  the  inten- 
sity of  the  demand,  and  not  by  the  mere  cost  of  produc- 
tion, violent  and  sudden  changes  are  always  to  be  ap- 
prehended; and  that  whilst  their  profit  on  manufac- 
turing must  on  the  average  be  only  the  bare  remunera- 
of  the  capital  and  labour  they  employ,  that  profit  will 
not  bear  the  frequent  and  serious  drain  arising  from  large 
variations  in  the  value  of  the  raw  material. 


BIRMINGHAM,  2nd  Month,  1st. 

We  have  delayed  issuing  our  annual  circular  beyond 
the  usual  time  for  the  purpose  of  completing  the  an^ 
nexed  statistical  tables  from  some  recent  returns,  and 
with  the  expectation  that  it  would  enable  us  to  inform 
our  friends  the  state  of  the  trade  on  the  breaking  up  of 
the  frost. 

During  the  past  year  the  variation  in  the  price  of 
wheat  was  less  than  in  the  one  preceding.  The  san- 
guine expectations  entertained  last  winter  of  a  consider- 
able advance  in  the  spring  were  completely  disappoint- 
ed, by  the  subsequent  commercial  distress  and  pressure 
on  the  money  market ;  and  although  the  present  price 
of  whent  is,  ,ve  believe,  a  fairly  remunerating  one  to  the 
grower  when  his  crop  averages  that  of  usual  seasons, 
yet  it  is  below  the  recent  quotations  from  New  York  and 
other  American  cities,  which  has  generally  been  the 
case  for  the  last  three  years.  The  contradictory  reports 
we  continue  to  receive  of  the  yield  of  the  wheat  crop 
have  not  at  all  weakened  the  opinion  we  gave  soon  after 
harvest,  that  in  this  part  of  the  country  it  was  deficient 
on  the  very  early  and  also  on  the  latest  soils,  but  on 
others  mostly  good  both  in  produce  of  straw  and  corn 
per  acre.  The  unsettled  weather  that  prevailed  during 
great  part  of  last  harvest  prevented  the  farmers  from 
securing  much  of  their  wheat  in  a  sufficiently  dry  state 
to  bring  early  to  market,  a  circumstance  that  is  by  some 
considered  sufficient  to  account  for  the  small  quantity 
they  have  yet  brought  forward.  The  frost  has  so  much 
improved  the  condition  of  the  new  wheat,  that  we  now 
hear  less  complaints  on  this  head  by  our  millers,  and 
the  supply  has  been  sufficiently  large  by  land  to  prevent 
any  serious  inconvenience  from  the  obstruction  of  the 
canal  communication,  by  the  severity  of  the  weather. 
Our  future  prices,  however,  will  probably  be  entirely 
governed  by  the  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  growers 
as  there  is  little  stock  of  free  wheat  in  other  hands.  The 
arrivals  from  Ireland  have  by  no  means  equalled  the 
expectations  raised  by  the  favourable  reports  at  the  time 
of  harvest  of  the  crop  in  that  country,  and  from  the  late 
advance  in  their  prices  and  inadequate  supplies  in  pro- 
portion to  the  demand,  it  now  appears  likely  that  the 
surplus  in  the  West  and  South  where  the  crop  is  said  to 
be  very  good,  will  not  be  much  more  than  sufficient  for 
the  North  and  East,  where  it  is  deficient  in  yield.  We 
believe  the  foreign  wheat  which  was  liberated  in  the 
Autumn  has  mostly  gone  into  consumption,  and  that 
the  stock  of  free  on  the  leading  markets  was  seldom 
more  reduced  than  it  is  at  present.  The  quantity  of 
Bonded  as  will  be  seen  by  the  other  side  is  small,  and 
appears  likely  to  be  less  in  the  Spring  than  for  some 
years  past,  having  been  further  reduced  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year  by  exportation  to  the  United 
States,  British  North  America,  &c.  Our  present  prices 
of  wheat  are — English  red,  6s.  9d.  to  7s.  9d. ;  old,  7s. 
2d.  to  7s.  lOd. ;  new  and  old  white,  7s.  6d.  to  8s.  per  62 
lbs.  here  ;  Irish  red,  6s.  6d.  to  6s.  9d.  per  601bs.  at  Glou- 
cester. 

Erom  the  badness  of  trade  and  inferior  quality  of  the 
barley  (but  few  of  the  stained  samples  having  grown 
well)  we  think  much  less  malt  than  usual  has  yet  been 
made,  and  the  prices  even  of  good  malting  samples  have 
receded  since  harvest  about  4s.  per  qr.,  notwithstanding 
very  light  distant  supplies  ;  tho  arrivals  into  Gloucester 
from  10th  month  1 ,  1837,  to  2d  month  1, 1838,  were  only 
5,571  qrs.,  against  37,033  qrs.  in  corresponding  months 
last  Winter.  Some  of  the  Irish  gives  satisfaction  to  our 
maltsters  and  has  realized  as  high  as  34s.  per  imperial 
qr.  delivered  here,  whilst  that  which  grows  indifferently 
sold  at  27s.  to  30s. ;  English  stained,  30s.  to  32*.;  bright, 
34s.  to  35s. ;  superfine,  36s.  to  37s.  Grinding  qualities 
have  been  nearly  stationary  for  several  months,  the  sup- 
ply having  about  kept  pace  with  the  demand.  On  the 
spot  it  is  worth  25s.  to  27s.  per  392rbs.,  for  forward  de- 
livery sales  are  making  Is.  to  2s.  per  qr.  less. 

Our  supplies  of  oats  from  Ireland  into  Gloucester 
have  been  larger  since  harvest  than  in  any  season  sub- 
sequent to  tlie  opening  of  the  Gloucester  and  Berkley 
ship  canal,  yet  few  were  stored  ;  the  quality  of  the  im- 
ports provin  g  very  generally  very  fine,  they  have  sold 
to  go  further  into  the  interior,  and  in  greater  quantities 
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than  in  any  former  year.  Previous  to  the  frost  heavy 
qualities  were  disposed  of  (is  low  as  19s.  per  312  lbs.  at 
Gloucester,  and  offered  to  arrive  at  18s.  3d.  to  18s.  6d. 
Such  are  now  worth  19s.  6d.  to  2is.,  and  no  sellers  for 
forward  delivery  at  lower  rates.  Some  few  36  to  381b. 
parcels  have  come  to  hand  from  VVaterford  and  Wex- 
ford, these  are  difficult  to  quit  at  18s.  6d.  to  19s.  Od.  per 
312  lbs.  in  Gloucester. 

The  bean  crop  is  larger  than  for  some  years  past,  the 
yield  having  proved  g-reater  than  was  expected.  They 
have  receded  since  the  commencement  of  last  month 
2s.  to  3s.  perqr.  on  both  old  and  new— the  former  have 
latterly  attracted  the  attention  of  speculators,  and  are 
now  in  good  demand,  and  equal  to  13s.  to  13s.  6d.  per 
1961bs.  here.  Old  English  find  buyers  slowly  at  15$. 
6d.  to  16s.  6d.,  whilst  foreign  of  all  descriptions  are  un- 
saleable. 

Peas,  both  white  and  grey,  except  prime  boilers,  are 
a  complete  drug,  and  can  only  be  disposed  of  in  retail 
parceis,prices  are  consequently  altogether  nominal.  Com- 
paratively few  have  been  wanted  for  feeding  on  account  of 
theprice  of  potatoesandthescaicityof  pigs.  Agreatpart 
of  the  turnips,  &c.  are  now  supposed  to  be  destroyed  by 
the  frost,  which  may  yet  cause  some  demand  for  peas, 
and  other  articles  for  cattle  food. 

Irish  fourths  flour  sells  readily  at  23s.  to  24s.  per 
28b lbs.  at  Gloucester,  but  we  expect  the  demand  will 
soon  cease. 

Below  are  the  imports  into  Gloucester  since  the  open- 
ing of  the  Gloucester  and  Berkley  canal,  from  which  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  difference  between  1836  and  1837 
is  material  in  wheat  as  well  as  barley. 

JOSEPH  and  CHARLES  STURGE, 
Corn-Factors. 
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An  Account  of  the  Amount  of  Corn,  Grain,  aad  Flour, 
im'ported  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  each  year,  from 
1st  Jan.  1826  to  1837. 


Imported 

Imported 

trora  the 

Imported 

Total 

Year. 

from  Ireland. 

British  Co- 
lonies- 

from  all 
other  parts. 

Imported. 

Qrs. 

Qrs. 

Qrs. 

Qrs. 

1826 

1693391 

30500 

2218830 

3942721 

1827 

1830314 

61035 

2550310 

4441659 

1828 

2826988 

21600 

1 272396 

4120984 

1829 

2307817 

7335 

2680414 

4996566 

1830 

2215549 

79634 

2355412 

4650595 

1831 

246G721 

225240 

3316760 

6008721 

1832 

3026541 

129476 

668422 

3824439 

1833 

2700375 

117475 

336524 

3154644 

1834 

27401)98 

66829 

492071 

3291998 

1835 

2655799 

25016 

296189 

2997004 

1836 

2817800 

18561 

625032 

3491349 

1837 

293S519 

19060 

1306870 

4264449 

Corn,  Meal,  and  Flour  imported,  entered  for  home  con- 
sumption, and  duty  paid  since  1823  inclusive,  the  first 
year  it  was  levied  on  Corn. 


1823 
1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 


Qrs. 

Imported, 

53866 

612594 

10608,37 

2252271 

2622283 

1294378 

2694432 

2691884 

3570569 

668422 

481506 

560058 

3212S6 

643592 

1325930 


Qrs.  fsr 

Home  Cons 

12362 

677195 

834425 

2098944 

2998866 

1237494 

1959.355 

2649348 

2265392 

4756a0 

112408 

236902 

439988 

408217 

842326 


Duty  Paid 

£      s. 

d. 

10310  4 

3 

176383  15 

6 

304919  15 

."> 

442755  U 

9 

792934  15 

8 

196834  0 

2 

907320  5 

5 

790877  0 

0 

547S09  0 

0 

309676  0 

0 

36252  0 

0 

99416  0 

0 

201673  0 

0 

152791  4 

0 

589200  0 

0 

Average  price  of  Grain  per  quarter  in  England  and 
Wales,  for  eighteen  years,  ending  1837. 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Beans. 

Peas. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

1820 

67  11 

33  10 

24  9 

43  4 

45  11 

1821 

56  2 

26  0 

19  6 

30  11 

32  9 

1822 

44  7 

21  11 

18  2 

24  6 

26  5 

1823 

53  5 

31  7 

22  11 

33  I 

35  0 

1824 

64  0 

36  5 

24  10 

40  10 

40  8 

1825 

68  7 

40  1 

25  8 

2  10 

45  5 

1826 

58  9 

34  5 

26  9 

44  3 

47  8 

1827 

56  9 

36  6 

27  4 

47  7 

47  7 

1828 

60  5 

32  10 

22  6 

38  4 

40  6 

1829 

66  3 

32  6 

22  9 

3S  8 

33  8 

1830 

64  3 

32  7 

24  5 

36  1 

39  2 

1831 

66  4 

38  0 

25  4 

39  10 

41  11 

1832 

58  8 

33  1 

20  5 

36  5 

37  0 

1833 

52  U 

27  6 

18  5 

35  1 

37  0 

1834 

46  2 

29  0 

20  11 

36  7 

33  0 

1835 

39  4 

29  11 

22  0 

30  0 

30  3 

1836 

48  9 

33  2 

23  1 

38  4 

37  3 

1837 

55  10 

30  4 

23  1 

3S  7 

37  9 

A  comparative  statement  of  the  Monthly  Average  price 
of  Grain,  in  the  years  1836  and  1837. 


1st  Mo. 

2nd 

3rd 

4th 

5tli 

6th 

7th 

8th 

9th 

10th 

11th 

1 2th 


Wheat. 
1836.  1837. 
s.  d.  s.  d. 
37  7  59  1 
40  6  57  2 
44     7    56    3 


47  11  56     0 

49  4  55     0 

50  4  55  10 
49  10  56    8 


49     2  59 

48    0  57 

47  10  54 

57    3  52 

57    8  53 


Barlev. 
1836.     1837. 


s.    d. 
28    4 


d. 
35    8 


29  0  34    8 

29  8  32    3 

33  9  31     5 

32  8  29  10 

32  6  28  10 

32  2  28     6 


32    0  28 

36    0  28 

36     0  29 

3S  11  30 

.36    6  29 


Oats. 
1836.      1837, 


IS  11     24    8 
20    2    23  10 


21  3  23 

22  0  22 

23  3  23 
23  8  24 
23  8  24 
23  6  24 

23  3  23 

24  3  22 
26  9  21 

25  7  20 
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1st  Mo.. 

2nd 

3rl 

4th 

Sth 

6th 

7th 

Sth 

9th 

10th 

11th 

12th 


Beans.        | 

Peas.         | 

RVE. 

1836. 

1837. 

1836. 

1837. 

183 

6. 

1837. 

8.   d. 

s.    d. 

s.    d. 

5.    d- 

s. 

d. 

s.    d. 

33    9 

41     7 

34    0 

40    6 

.34 

0 

42    0 

34    5 

39     8 

34    5 

38     1 

33 

7 

40    7 

35    0 

37    5 

35     0 

36    5 

33 

9 

35     8 

36    0 

37    2 

36     0 

36    2 

37 

7 

35     0 

38  11 

37    8 

38  11 

37  11 

39 

8 

34  11 

39  11 

39    3 

39  11 

39    8 

40 

S 

35     0 

39    7 

40    7 

39    7 

40     6 

41 

fi 

35     8 

40    6 

40  11 

40    6 

39  10 

35 

3 

37  11 

41     0 

39  11 

41     0 

35  11 

36 

7 

34     1 

42     2 

39     4 

42     2 

36     4 

39 

4 

32     1 

46     1 

36    4 

45     0 

35     6 

44 

3 

30     1 

44     8 

36    0 

44     8 

34     5 

42 

10 
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ON  THE  ADVANTAGES  RESULTING 
FROM  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF 
FARMERS'    CLUBS. 

Harleston,  Feb.  21. 
Sir, —  Ever  since  the  subject  of  a  General  Agri- 
cultural Association,  was  mentioned  at  the  Smitbfield 
Club  Dinner,  it  has  undergone  a  vast  deal  of  dis- 
cussion, both  in  3'our  paper  and  others  connected 
with  agriculture.  All  tlie  writers  on  the  subject 
agree  that  it  should  be  established,  but  although 
several  weeks  have  elapsed  I  hear  nothing  of  any 
steps  being  taken  towards  its  formation.  Farmers 
as  a  body  are  not  easily  roused  to  any  subject  which 
bears  only  a  prospective  advantage,  I  trust  therefore 
that  the  zeal  which  lias  already  been  exhibited  in 
this  matter,  will  not  be  suffered  to  cool. 

But  my  present  object  is  not  to  trouble  you  with 
any  remarks  on  a  subject  already  so  amply  discussed, 
but  to  give  you  some  account  of  a  local  society, 
lately  established  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  I  feel 
sure  will  be  productive  of  great  advantages  to  its 
members. 

We  have  for  several  years  possessed  an  Agricul- 
tural Association  for  encouraging  ploughmen,  and 
rewarding  deserving  labourers  in  husbandry ;  the 
benefits  of  which  to  the  neighbourhood  are  yearly 
becoming  more  apparent, — but  it  was  thought  that  a 
Club  might  also  be  formed  which  would  benefit  the 
farmers  themselves  ;  and  in  this  opinion  you  Sir,  I 
think,  will  agree,  when  I  tell  you  that  its  object  is 
the  discussion  of  agricultural  subjects,  and  the  es- 
tablishing an  agricultural  library. 

For  this  purpose  a  meeting  of  the  owners  and  occu- 
piers of  land  in  the  neighbourhood  was  called  by 
circular:  a  number  of  the  most  influential  attended 
a.id  promptly  entered  into  the  views  of  the  original 
promoters.  The  Club,  to  be  called,  "  The  Harleston 
Farmers'  Club,"  was  speedily  formed,  every  person 
present  enrolling  their  names.  Rules  were  proposed 
and  sanctioned  ;  and  all  seemed  to  agree,  that  such  a 
society  had  long  been  wanting  in  this,  and  every 
other  neighbourhood.  But,  better  late  than  never, 
and  I  trust  that  the  publication  of  this  in  your 
widely  circulated  journal,  may  induce  other  agricul- 
tural districts  to  follow  our  example,  as  we  indeed 
did  that  of  a  similar,  and  very  successful  institution, 
in  the  adjoining  county. 

Our  plan  is  briefly,  to  meet  once  a  month  to  dis- 
cuss some  subject  on  agriculture  which  shall  have  been 
given  out  at  a  previous  meeting  by  one  of  the  mem- 
bers, who  is  expected  to  introduce  the  same — 
politics  are  totally  excluded — each  member  pays  an 
annual  subscription  of  five  shillings,  which  is  ex- 
pended in  the  purchase  of  agricultural  works,  both 
standard  and  periodical. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say  a  word  on  the  ad- 
vantages likely  to  he  derived  from  such  an  institution, 
as  they  will  at  once  be  evident  to  every  reader. 
Professional  men  and  tradesmen  have  long  had  their 
Clubs,  but  farmers,  although  with  more  leisure  for 
meeting,  than  either  of  the  former  classes,  have 
always  been  a  divided  body,  neither  are  the  great 
bulk  of  them  reading  men,  in  proof  of  which,  see 
the  (&w  periodical  agricultural  works,  in  comparison 
with  those  devoted  to  other  subjects,  and  of  those 
who  merely  read  of  successful  experiments  having 
been  tried,  how  few  practise  them!  Whereas,  by 
entering  such  a  club,  as  I  have  just  given  you  a 
brief  account  of,  not  only  will  they  for  a  trifling  sub- 
scription be  enabled  to  see  all  the  best  agricultural 
works,  and  read  in  them  what  improvements  are 
going  on  in  distant  parts  of  the  kingdom,  but  they 
will  also  have  an  opportunity  of  hearing  from  their 
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aeighbours,  tlie  results  of  sueh  experiments  as  may- 
be tried  in  their  own  neighbourhood,  and  which  when 
successful,  will  from  similarity  ef  soil,  be  probably 
so,  on  their  own  farm. 

At  our  tirst  meeting  the  subject  of  "  saltpetre  as  a 
manure"  was  discussed,  and  from  what  was  then 
stoted,  several  persons  present  expressed  their  in- 
tention of  trying  it  this  season.  Here  Sir,  was  at 
enceaproofof  the  utility  of  the  club;  but  indeed, 
I  held  it  impossible  for  a  body  of  farmers  to  meet 
together,  where  the  subject  of  conversation  is  con- 
fined to  their  own  calling,  and  not  allowed  to  wonder 
to  the  hours  of  the  day,  to  the  weather,  or  what  is 
worse,  to  politics,  I  hold  it,  I  say,  in  such  a  case  to 
be  impossible,  but  that  good  must  arise  to   all. 

My  paper  warns  me  of  the  length,  to  which  1  am 
intruding  in  your  columns,  for  which,  being  already 
indebted  to  you,  for  having  inserted  my  letter  '•  on 
the  averages,"  I  must  apologize,  and, — am,  Sir, 
your  obliged  servant.  RUSTICUS. 


ON  A  FREE  TRADE  IN  CORN. 

TO    THE    EDITOR  OF  THE  MARK  LANE  EXPRESS. 

Sir, — As  the  probable  effect  of  a  free  trade  in  corn 
is  being  discussed  in  the  Mark  Lane  Express,  I 
venture  to  give  my  opinion  on  the  subject. 

As  the  growers  advocate  protection,  and  the  con- 
sumers a  free  trade,  it  is  tacitly  admitted  by  all  that 
a  free  trade  would  reduce  the  price  of  corn.  To  this 
opinion  I  subscribe,  and  believe  that  nothing  hut  im- 
part caused  the  ruinous  fall  in  prices,  at  different 
periods  since  1799,  and  that  a  free  trade  without 
efficient  duties  would  ruin  the  present  race  of  far- 
mers, reduce  rents  and  tithes,  and  place  the  mort- 
gagees and  fundholders'  property  in  jeopardy  ;  and 
this  is  admitted  by  many  who  are  clamorous  for  a 
free  trade  ;  therefore  it  behoves  these  classes  to  lay 
aside  all  party  feelings,  and  unite  and  exert  them- 
selves to  prevent  so  fatal  a  measure  ;  and  if  they  do 
not  they  will  deserve  no  pity.  This  is  the  only  vital 
question  existing — England  is  vulnerable  in  nothing 
but  her  agriculture,  and  had  Buonaparte  been  the 
profound  statesman  the  world  gave  him  credit  for, 
he  would  have  encouraged  the  export  of  corn  from 
northern  Europe,  even  by  a  bounty,  in  lieu  of  issuing 
his  Berlin  decrees  to  prohibit  export. 

The  only  rational  and  constitutional  means  the 
landed  interest  can  adopt  to  prevent  so  i  isane  a 
measure  as  a  free  trade  in  corn,  is  to  follow  up  the 
inquiry  in  respect  to  the  effect  of  a  low  price  of 
corn  (if  occasioned  by  import)  on  labour  wages,  and 
trade. 

Some  persons  endeavour  to  induce  a  belief  that  a 
free  trade  would  not  reduce  the  price  of  corn.  If 
so  it  would  not  be  beneficial  to  the  consumers  ;  but 
the  reverse  of  this  is  too  apparent  to  admit  of  a  doubt 
and  the  manufacturers  require  a  free  trade  to  reduce 
the  price  of  corn  to  enable  them  to  reduce  labor  wages, 
to  enable  them  to  compete  with  the  foreign  manufac- 
turers ;  thus  the  operatives  loould  not  be  benefited. 

As  a  low  price  of  cornj  caused  by  import,  would 
cause  some  inferior  soils  to  go  out  of  cultivation, 
and  a  less  outlay  on  other  lands,  it  would  reduce  the 
demand  for  farm  labourers,  and  as  labour  wages  is 
mainly  dependant  on  the  average  price  of  corn,  la- 
bour wages  would  be  reduced  by  a  permanent  low 
price,  occasioned  by  import ;  and  thus  farm  labourers 
would  not  be  benefited.  Other  labour  wages  would 
eventually  be  reduced,  and  the  price  of  goods  and 
wares  would  be  reduced  by  competition  to  a  mini- 
mum ;  and  thus  the  artizans,  and  mechanics,  would 
not  be  benefited  by  the  price  of  corn  being  redticed 
by  import,  to  the  standard  of  northern  Europe. 


And  as  competition  reduces  the  price  of  goods 
and  wares  to  the  minimum,  and  reduced  rents  and 
wages  must  reduce  consumption  of  goods  and  wares, 
and  of  fancy  articles  in  particular,  tradesmen  would 
not  be  benefited  by  a  low  price  of  corn  if  occasioned 
by  import. 

The  capatalist  would  be  benefited  by  a  low  price 
of  corn,  and  again  by  the  low  price  of  labour  and 
consequent  low  price  of  goods  and  wares,  but  if  pro- 
perty is  rendered  insecure  by  reducing  the  consump- 
tion of  taxed  articles  and  the  revenue,  it  would  be 
but  a  short  lived  prosperity. 

The  manufacturers  would  be  benefited  by  a  low 
price  of  food  enabling  them  to  undersell  the  foreign- 
ers in  their  own  markets,  if  the  governments  in  these 
states  did  not  increase  the  duties  on  British  goods  to 
protect  their  own  manufacturers  ;  but  which  they 
would  not  fail  to  do ;  and  if  we  supplv  any  country 
with  manufactured  goods  of  a  different  kind  from 
what  they  manufactured,  a  penny  or  two  per  yard, 
to  cover  an  extra  expence  in  producing  from  a 
bigher  price  of  food,  it  would  not  prevent  a  sale, 
even  if  they  have  to  compete  with  other  foreign 
manufacturers. 

Admitting  that  the  gross  annual  value  of  agricul- 
ture produce  is  160  millions  sterling,  and  that  it  is 
brought  down  to  120  millions  by  foreign  import  by  a 
free  trade,  40  millions  rent,  farmers  profits,  and 
labour  wages,  will  be  annihilated,  and  lost  to  the 
producers  of  goods  and  wares. 

And  as  there  are  10  millions  of  the  working  class, 
one  penny  per  day  reduction  in  wages  amounts  to 
15  millions  Stirling  per  annum,  the  chief  of  which 
would  be  withdrawn  from  circulation,  in  lieu  of  be- 
ing first  spent  in  purchase  of  food  clothing  and  shop 
goods,  then  by  the  dealers  in  such  articles  on  more 
taxable  article,  and  purchasing  fresh  goods  of  the 
wholesale  dealers,  and  by  them  again. 

This,  Sir,  is  an  outline  of  the  question  at  issue, 
whether  my  view  of  the  subject  is  correct  or  not,  in 
all  its  bearings  is  not  material.  It  is  only  by  dis- 
cussion that  we  can  arrive  at  a  right  understanding 
of  intricate  questions  ;  and  scattered  as  the  Agricul- 
tural population  is,  we  have  no  means  of  ascertain- 
ing the  prevailing  opinion  on  any  subject  but  through 
the  assistance  of  the  press. 

I  remain  Sir,  your  humble  servant, 

CHAS.  POPPY. 

P.  S. — There  are  two  millions  of  farmers  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  of  course  they  cannot  com- 
bine to  raise  prices.  If  we  have  a  free  trade  it  will 
be  in  the  hands  of  some  two  or  three  hundred  specu- 
lators, who  can  combine  to  raise  prices  when  it  suits 
their  purpose — and  if  we  are  dependant  on  foreigners 
for  our  food  they  may  prohibit  export,  or  impose 
high  duties  according  as  policy  may  direct. 


Old  Customs. — The  Anglo-Normans  had  only 
two  stated  meals  a-day,  dinner  and  supper.  They 
dined  at  nine  in  the  morning,  and  supped  at  five.  The 
tables  of  ihe  princes,  prelates,  and  great  barons,  were 
sumptuously  furnished  with  every  delicacy  they  could 
procure  from  foreign  parts.  The  monks  of  Canterbury 
had  seventeen  dishes  every  day,  besides  a  dessert ;  and 
the  monks  of  St.  Swithin's,  at  Winchester,  complained 
to  Henry  II.  against  their  abbot,  for  taking  away  three 
of  the  thirteen  dishes  they  had  previously  been  allowed. 
Thomas  Becket  gave  five  pounds,  equivalent  to  fifteen 
pounds  of  our  money,  for  a  dish  of  eels.  When  this 
proud  prelate  went  on  a  journey,  he  had  in  his  train 
eight  waggons,  each  drawn  by  five  of  the  stronsest 
horses.  Two  of  these  waggons  contained  his  ale,  one 
^the  furniture  of  his  chapel,  another  the  furniture  of  his 
kitchen  ;  the  other  three  were  filled  with  provisions, 
clothes,  and  othernecessaries.  He  had,  besides,  twelve 
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pack-horses  carrying  trunks,  containing  his  money, 
plate,  books,  and  the  ornaments  of  the  altar.  To  each, 
of  the  -waggons  was  chained  a  fierce  mastift,  and  on 
each  of  the  pack-horses  sat  an  ape  or  a  monkey. —  Old 
Scrap  Book, 


CORN  FEEDING  v.  CAKE  FEEDING. 

Sir, — In  the  report  in  your  January  number  of 
tLe  anniversary  meeting-  of  the  "  West  Suffolk  Agri- 
cultural Societj,"  I  read  with  much  pleasure  the 
speech  of  Mr.  Shillito.  The  sound  and  practical  ad- 
vice which  is  therein  given  induces  me  to  beg-  per- 
mission to  transcribe,  for  reinsertion  in  your  useful 
magazine,  that  part  which  I  can  by  several  year's 
experience  most  confidently  confirm  and  strongly 
recommend  to  the  practice  of  all  engaged  in  agricul- 
ture. Mr.  Shillito,  after  giving  some  excellent  ad- 
vice relative  to  the  selecting  and  feeding  of  stock, 
goes  on  to  state — "  If  the  farmer  was  a  friend  to 
himself,  he  thought  the  preferable  mode  of  fatting 
was  te  feed  the  animal  with  the  good  and  clean  pro- 
duce of  bis  own  farm.  When  he  found  that  in  Bury 
market  be  could  purchase  beans  at  15s.,  and  barley 
at  13s.  per  coomb,  he  would  say  decidedly  feei 
with  farm  produce.  His  mind  was  qutie  made  up, 
that  if  he  were  bound  to  feed  a  beast  for  a  prize,  he 
would  stick  to  corn  in  preference  to  cake;  for  inde- 
pendently of  the  cheapness  of  the  one,  they  did  not 
know  the  composition  of  the  other  ;  and  besides  the 
advantage  of  knowing  what  they  were  consuming, 
feeding  stock  with  corn  was  alsp  beneficial  to  the 
farmer,  as  it  was  creating  a  market  for  liis  own  pro- 
duce." 

In  confirmation  of  these  remarks  I  beg  to  state, 
that  I  gave  my  feeding  beasts  ground  corn  for  seve- 
ral years  with  success,  particularly  bean  meal;  I 
also  used  barley  and  wheat  meal,  which,  when  I 
gave  to  them  without  a  large  proportion  of  bean  meal, 
disagreed  with  them,  causing  them  to  scour  ;  bu*; 
three  years  ago,  h-aving  a  quantity  of  inferior  barley 
and  no  beans,  I  determined  to  try  whether  the  boil- 
ing of  the  barley  would  prevent  the  effects  the  meal 
produces  on  the  bowels.  The  trial  was  so  success- 
ful that  I  have  continued  feeding  with  boiled  barley 
ever  since  ;  and  this  year  I  have  six  beasts  feeding- 
on  boiled  barley  superior  to  any  I  have  seen  in  the 
neighbourhood  fed  en  oil  cake ;  and  so  convinced 
was  a  friend  who  saw  them  very  lately^,  of  the  su- 
perior condition  of  mine  to  his,  which  are  feeding  on 
oil  cake,  that  he  expressed  his  intention  of  imme- 
diately following  my  example. 

The  method  of  boiling  the  barley  is  as  follows  :  — 
To  two  parts  of  water  add  one  of  barley,  then  boil  it 
slowly,  when  it  boils  add  no  more  fuel,  but  let  it 
remain  in  tke  vessel  closely  covered ;  at  the  end  of 
forty  eight  hours  take  it  out  to  ccol,  and  if  properly 
done  it  will  have  imbibed  all  the  water,  every  corn 
will  be  burst  and  in  a  jelly-like  state;  this  mix 
vyith  chaff,  and  afterwards  give  hay  to  assist  rumina- 
tion. I\!y  six  beasts,  each  weighing  from  5G  to  60 
stone  Q14lbs.  to  the  stone),  consume  two  bushels  of 
barley  per  day,  worth  at  market  about  3s.  per  bushel. 
'Ihe  cost  of  boili-g,  now  coals  are  selling  at  Is.  fid. 
per  cwt.,  is  l|d.  per  bushel.  I  leave  to  your  read- 
ers to  calculate  the  difference  of  the  cost — as  it  must 
vary  at  different  places— between  cake  and  corn  feed- 
ing, and  should  any  of  them  be  induced,  after  read- 
ing these  facts,  to  follow  my  example,  thev  will,  I 
feel  confident,  ever  after  give  the  preference  to  corn, 
and  I  beg  them  to  remember,  that  by  so  doing,  "  they 
will  confer  a  benefit  on  themselves  by  creating  a  market 
for  their  own  produce."     Yours,  &c. 

Manor  Farm,  Bedfordshire,  J,  H. 


ON  THE  FORMATION    OF   FARMER'S 
CLUBS. 

Sir, — Being  a  recent  subscriber  to  your  invalu- 
able publication,  I  hope  it  will  not  be  deemed  pre- 
sumptuous in  an  humble  tenant  to  offer  a  few  obser- 
vations on  the  present  exciting  period  as  regards 
agriculture,  the  improvement  of  which  I  most  hear- 
tily wish  may  be  prosecuted  with  the  same  vigour 
with  which  it  has  of  late  been  advocated  by  so  many 
of  your  talented  correspondents,  and  with  your  con- 
tinued disposition  to  fulfil  their  desirtss ;  and,  I  do 
confess  that  the  public  thanks  are  due,  and  should 
be  given,  to  such  a  widely  circulated  Journal,  for 
disseminating  that  knowledge  which  is  so  anxiously 
sought  after.  Truly  can  I  say,  with  Earl  Spencer, 
"  that  Agriculture  is  yet  but  in  its  infancy ;"  although 
tliese  few  words  to  some  may  appear  of  litte  me-an- 
ing-,  a  few  months  will  disclose  volumes  ;  already 
the  deeply  prejudiced  are  imagining  that  all  this  late 
elucidation  of  sentiment  is  making  such  rapid  strides 
that  it  will  be  but  a  very  short  period  before  they 
will  be  compelled  to  acknowledge  themselves  (I 
must  not  say  totally  (in  the  eclipse)  but  in  more  ge- 
nial language,  partially  so.  You  have,  Sir,  had 
numerous  addresses  relative  to  the  formation  of  a 
Central  Society,  and  whilst  such  noblemen  as  Earl 
Spencer,  His  Grace  of  Ilichmond,  &c.  &c.,  are  at 
the  head,  there  can  be  little  apprehension  but 
that  every  facility  will  be  affoded  to  the  most  se- 
cluded experimentalists  in  the  lamentably  neglected 
c  ultivation  of  the  soil ;  and  I  know  of  no  means  bet- 
ter adapted  than  to  aim  at  the  objects  which  the 
Highland  Society  has  so  amply  accomplished  in 
offering  every  encouragement  to  all  classes  of  far- 
mers, in  bringing  into  operation  any  new  plan,  and 
unfolding  the  inexhaustible  riches  which  a  bountiful 
providence  has  bestowed  upon  us,  but  which  we 
are  everj'  hour  trampling  under  foot.  Now,  in  order 
to  make  a  Central  Association  effective,  I  should 
advise  every  district  to  form  itself  into  a  union,  for 
the  purpose  of  discussing  agricultural  topics,  and 
establishing  libraries  entirely  devoted  to  agricultural 
works  ;  I  allude  to  such  clubs  as  are  formed  at  Ash- 
bocking  and  Ycxford,  in  the  County  of  Suffolk,  the 
latter  of  which  I  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  ^rery 
recently,  and  to  the  praise  of  its  members  must  ob- 
serve, as  a  stranger,  never  spent  a  more  profitable 
evening.  All  present  (about  fifty  J  appeared  extremely 
desirous  of  canvassing  every  subject  which  was  laid 
before  them  in  the  most  minute  and  business-like  man- 
ner, and  I  have  no  doubt  if  any  individual  would  avail 
himself  of  the  opportunity  of  attending  once,  he 
ivould  feel  the  necessity  (if  in  the  neighbourhood,) 
of  reaping  the  advantages  by  becoming  a  member, 
or,  as  in  my  case,  return  home  and  lose  no  time  in  so- 
liciting their  neighbours  to  meet  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. I  shall  ever  feel  grateful  to  the  Yoxford  Club 
for  their  readiness  in  imparting  to  others  that  infor- 
mation which  they  find  so  valuable  to  themselves, 
and  happy  am  I  to  be  enabled  to  state  that  in  the 
district  where  1  r&side,we,  in  one  week  only,  found 
no  difficulty  in  enrolling  fifty-six  members  at  an  an- 
nual subscription  of  5s.  each,  for  the  immediate  pur- 
chase of  all  the  Periodicals  devoted  to  agriculture, 
and  as  many  more  farmers  will  be  proposed  at  the 
next  monthly  meeting ;  it  will  be  in  our  power  to 
make  a  considerable  purchase  in  standard  agricul- 
tural works,  and  by  the  liberal  offers  of  books  from 
proprietors  of  land,  as  donations,  a  very  valuable 
library  will  be  attained  for  the  use  of  the  Harleston 
Farmer's  Club. — I  am,  Sir,  your's  obediently. 


Redenhall,  Feb.  23. 


JOHN  GEDNEY. 
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ON  POPULA- 


BV    JOHN    ILDERTON    BURN. 


The  two  following  letters  from  this  publication 
will,  we  are  convinced,  be  perused  with  interest 
by  our  readers. 

Labour,  then,  not  only  produces  all  the  capital  in 
the  world,  and  all  the  articles  whether  of  necessity 
or  ornament  therein,  but  it  also  reproduces  them 
when  expended  or  worn  out.  Without  labour,  con- 
stant and  unremitting-,  of  some  human  beings,  the 
whole  mass  of  society,  themselves  included,  would 
soon  crumble  to  pieces,  and  be  reduced  to  wretch- 
edness, famine  and  destruction.  So  soon  indeed, 
that  one  year  of  perfect  idleness  of  every  one  non- 
occupied  in  useful  labour,  would  probably  thin  the 
ranks  of  mankind  one-half.  All  would  be  consumers, 
and  tbere  being  no  producer  what  a  hideous  pros- 
pect opens  to  tbe  contemplative  mind  !  Take  a  po- 
pulous town  in  a  state  of  siege,  and  without  sup- 
plies, and  we  have  a  resemblance,  a  faint  resem- 
blance, of  tbe  state  of  man  without  labour. 

Labour  then,  is  just  as  requisite  to  reproduce 
capital,  to  replace  it,  and  all  which  it  can  purchase, 
as  in  the  creation  of  it  originally,  Of  what  vast 
importance,  then,  is  it,  that  the  market  for  labour 
should  not  only  be  supplied,  but  tbat  it  should  never 
be  overstocked,  or  choked  up,  for  the  want  of  ade- 
quate remuneration.  The  labourer  is  not  only  worhy 
of  his  hire;  he  ought  never  to  be  in  a  situation  in 
which  his  services  cannot  command  it.  The  field 
being  opened  to  him  at  all  times,  then  he  ought  to 
be  content  with  his  wages,  and  fulfil  his  duties, 
whatever  they  may  be,  and  in  whatever  channel 
directed. 

To  find  and  keep  up  a  market  for  labour,  appears 
to  be  the  first  and  the  last  duty  of  civil  government ; 
on  which  the  safety,  honour  and  welfare  of  every 
state  depends,  and  without  which  it  could  never 
stand  with  any  security  whatever.  Tbe  structure  of 
civil  society  is  such,  and  the  habits  of  men  are  so 
embued,  practically,  with  the  constant  purchase  and 
exercise  of  labour,  that  this  is  in  a  great  degree 
eflFected,  without  any  interference  with  tbe  respec- 
tive parties  whatever :  occasionall}',  however,  we 
find  markets  for  commodities  vary  ;  the  supply  at 
one  time  under,  at  another  over,  the  demand  for  it ; 
so  that  great  misery  and  destitution  are  encountered 
by  the  mechanics,  who  are  the  subjects  of  great 
fluctuation.  Having  made  and  reproduced  more 
than  is  needed  of  any  particular  commodity,  they 
must  wait,  if  not  diverted  into  another  channel,  till 
the  consumer  shall  have  made  way  for  a  fresh  sup- 
ply. It  is  quite  clear  that  a  supply  of  labour  under 
the  demand  for  it,  will  increase  wages  as  well  as  the 
price  of  the  commodity,  and  that  a  supply  over  the 
demand  will  diminish  both.  What  is  the  happy  me- 
dium ■?  and  who  is  to  find  it  out  ?  and  how  ?  This 
can  never  be  done  with  perfect  accuracy,  but  it  may 
be  so  guarded  and  directed  as  to  diminish  many 
existing  evils,  and  produce  much  ultimate  good.  The 
vigilant  eye  of  government  may,  and  ought,  not  only 
to  superintend,  in  some  degree,  such  fluctuations ; 
but  also  to  provide  a  remedy  for  them  to  which  all 
may  resort. 

Conversing  once  with  a  statesman  of  great  emin- 
ence, he  put  the  question  to  me,  in  reference  to  the 
sudden  discharge  of  a  greatnumbet  of  manufacturing 
labourers  from  a  factory  in  the  country : — "  What 
would  you  do  with  them,"  that  is,  the  men  dis- 
charged suddenly.    It  was  a  direct  question,  requir- 


ing a  direct  reply,  for  which  I  was  not  immediately 
prepared. 

On  a  little  consideration,  I  wrote  to  him,  and  sug- 
gested the  employment  of  them  for  public  purposes, 
and  at  the  public  expence,  in  making  or  improving 
harbours,  piers,  and  other  public  works  that  would 
ultimately  benefit  the  country.  His  objection  to 
this  was  apparently  a  very  good  one,  but  not  so  in 
reality.  It  was,  that  on  the  completion  of  any  such 
work,  they,  the  labourers,  would  again  be  destitute, 
and  that,  consequently,  the  remedy  would  be  only 
temporary,  and  therefore,  inefficient.  There  h  a 
fallacy,  however,  in  this  objection,  that  may  not  ap- 
pear without  due  consideration.  The  making  a  new 
harbour  for  instance,  or  building  a  new  pier,  or  any 
other  work  ot  public  utility,  and  which  can  never 
be  better  undertaken,  than  when  labour  is  plentiful, 
requires  a  larger  amount  of  labour  than  is  needful 
for  their  reparation,  certainly,  there  is  no  doubt  of 
it ;  but  the  erection  of  new  works  of  public  utility, 
for  which  the  people  ought,  consequently,  to  pay, 
creates  also  the  certain  supplv  of  labour,  of  constant 
application,  for  repairing  and  upholding  what  shall 
have  been  so  erected,  and  tbat  otherwise  never  would 
have  been  needed,  nor  come  into  operation  in  any 
other  way.  If  one  hundred  men  are  required  to 
erect,  perhaps  ten,  or  five,  of  that  hundred,  may  be 
always  required,  to  uphold  and  repair.  A  certain 
portion  clearly  must  be  required  ;  and  therefore,  the 
double  benefit  of  the  supply  of  waste  labour,  tem- 
porarily and  permanently,  are  thus  secured,  whereby 
something  is  added  to  the  common  stock  of  benefits, 
and  nothing  lost  in  effecting  it.  There  is  the  tem- 
-porary  labour  of  the  many,  and  the  permanent  labour 
of  the  fev.\ 

Supposing  an  entire  new  street  to  be  built  at  once 
by  a  certainjiumber  of  workmen  ;  yet  no  sooner  is 
it  done,  than  a  constant  supply  of  labour  of  a  lesser 
number  is  ensured,  that,  but  for  the  building  of  the 
street,  would  not  have  been  required.  This,  applied 
to  the  question  put  to  me,  may  be  taken  as  a  direct 
reply ;  but  another  consideration,  in  close  alliance 
with  the  inquiry,  is,  that  the  government  itself  on 
many  occasions  has  sent  off,  suddenly,  and  without 
previous  notice,  many  labourers  on  the  stoppage  of 
any  particular  works  or  undertakings.  This  cer- 
tainly is  an  evil  that  requires  correction ;  and  the 
obvious  and  natural  means  of  correction  exist  in  the 
setting  them  to  new  and  important  works  of  public 
utility,  which  a  great  and  improving  country  can 
always  undertake  with  advantage. 

It  is  an  admitted  and  proved  fact,  that  there  are 
many  millions  of  acres  in  our  fertile  islands  that 
have  remained  in  a  state  of  nature  since  the  flood. 
I  infer,  then,  as  quite  of  course,  that  there  is  a  re- 
dundancy of  such  acres,  and  do  so  on  the  settled 
application  of  the  term  to  unemployed  or  waste  la- 
bour. Human  beings  unemployed,  consequently 
unproductive,  living  upon  a  store  to  which  nothing 
on  their  parts  is  contributed,  are  said  to  be  redun- 
dant. Thus,  then,  the  acres  unoccupied,  conse- 
quently not  rendered  productive,  are  also  redundant. 
This,  however,  must  be  limited  to  relative  non-pro- 
duction in  both  cases,  for  the  idle  labourer  may  oc- 
casionally fall  in  with  a  job,  and  untilled  land  occa- 
sionally furnish  a  scanty  meal  to  a  sheep. 

It  is  an  admitted  and  a  proved  fact,  that  machinery 
drives  manual  labour  to  a  very  great  extent  out  of 
the  market,  making  such  labour  thereby  redundant. 
Why  are  the  redundant  acres  suffered  to  remain  in 
their  natural  state,  and  not  rendered  productive? 
Because  there  is  evidently  a  want  of  hands  applied 
to  them,     I'his  is  the  sole  reason  ;  there  is  no  other. 
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If  there  had  not  been  a  population,  for  example,  of 
more  than  ten  millions,  in  this  country,  many  more 
millions  of  acres,  would  co.isequentlv,  and  for  no 
other  reason,  have  still  remained,  like  the  acres  al- 
luded to,  in  a  state  of  nature.  Then  if  more  hands 
existed  to  be  applied  as  heretofore  to  the  now  un- 
cultivated lands,  tie  consequences  would  be,  as  here- 
tofore, abundance  of  employment  for  both — abund- 
ance of  food  fox-  the  labourers  — abundant  wealth  now 
lost  to  the  countr}'^. 

Machinery  has  justly  superseded  manual  labour, 
because  machinery  does  that  better  and  cheaper  than 
any  manual  labour  could  perform.  It  produces  more 
abundantly  for  all — it  is  more  beneficial  to  all — it  is 
cheaper  for  all  ;  no  one  can  except  to  it  but  he  who 
thereby,  and  for  a  time  only,  loses  his  bread.  If  no 
other  resource  were  left  him,  still,  even  in  that  ex- 
treme case,  the  benefits  would  vastly  overbalance 
the  evils  incident  thereto,  because  for  one  thus  in- 
jured one  hundred  would  derive  advantage.  To 
maintain  him  out  of  the  public  purse  would  even 
be  better  than  to  drive  machinery  out  of  the  market 
in  order  to  employ  him  again.  To  maintain  him  ac- 
tually idle  and  at  his  full  wages  would  be  better, 
because  the  vast  preponderance  of  benefit  would 
far  exceed  the  cost  for  the  whole  term  of  his  life, 
were  such  a  preposterous  course  imperative.  But 
that  this  is  all  imaginary  I  proceed  to  show,  on 
grounds  that  appear  to  be  impregnable.  If  the 
weaver,  for  instance,  were  like  the  machine  incap- 
able of  other  application,  then  he,  being  displaced 
by  a  superior  instrument,  must  exist  on  the  common 
stock,  and  contribute  nothing  to  it  for  life.  If  the 
we.iver,  however,  unlike  his  machine,  can  do  any 
other  acts  of  manual  labour,  where  manual  labour  is 
not  yet  superseded  by  machinery,  then  any  exercise 
of  his  powers  would  be  better  than  sheer  idleness  ; 
for  any  exercise  whatever  would  produce  something. 
Say  that  the  common  stock  is  still  to  be  charged  with 
his  maintenance,  yet  the  burden  is  lessened  by  every 
exertion  of  his  faculties  in  another  pursuit.  His 
redundancy  is  absorbed  gradually  in  the  general 
mass  of  labour,  and  by  degrees  ceases,  for  that  his 
labour  in  other  pursuits  becomes  useful  and  is  needed, 
and  pays  for  his  maintenance.  The  foregoing  state- 
ment leads  to  this  grand  inference  and  application — 
the  waste  labour  to  the  waste  land ;  this  lessens  the 
actual  redundancy  of  each  ;  it  increases  the  produc- 
tion of  both  ;  it  thereby  promotes  the  interests  of  all. 
Still,  when  we  shall  have  gone  through  the  various 
relations  of  machinery  to  manual  labour,  tending  as 
the  former  necessarily  and  properly  does  to  displace 
the  latter,  by  doing  better  and  cheaper  what  the  lat- 
ter cannot  so  well  accomplish — still,  I  say,  the  maa 
so  displaced,  not  being  himself  a  machine,  can  turn 
his  hand  to  another  pursuit  and  dig  the  land,  whence 
only  subsistence  is  to  be  derived,  and  create  it  from 
the  acres  that  never  before  were  cultivated.  Re- 
dundant acres,  redundant  labour,  no  machinery  here 
but  that  of  the  spade,  the  hoe,  and  the  rake ;  and 
luxury  of  bread,  for  which  before  the  mechanic  la- 
boured in  vain.  Before,  he  was  an  unhappy  com- 
petitor with  equally  unhappy  associates,  v,-orking  in 
vain  against  a  stream  that  grevr  stronger  as  their 
strength  failed  them.  Now,  taken  off  at  once  from 
the  miserable  conflict,  to  compete  with  barrenness 
and  render  it  fruitful  for  every  one — redundancy  of 
acres  diminishing  ;  redundancy  of  labour  dimi- 
nishing, redundancy  of  produce  substituted  hap- 
pily in  their  place.  If  we  go  carefully  over  the  series 
again,  it  would  appear  that  the  only  permanent 
redundancy  ;  and  that  the  least  injurious,  will 
be  of  the  acres,  which  taiinotbe  fully  occujJied  for 
h^ei  ».o  cottiei     The  no**  t'edurtdatlt  iaboui"  ft|pplieii 


to  them  ceases,  ipsojacto,  to  be  redundant.  The  re- 
dundant mechanic,  competing  now  in  vain  with  a 
machine,  applying  his  strength  to  the  acres,  ceases 
to  be  useless,  and  is  no  longer  redundant.  All  in- 
jurious competitions  are  thus  ended  ;  all  useful  ones 
thus  encouraged.  Has  not  this,  by  the  way,  been 
the  course,  or  something  very  like  it,  only  that  the 
advances  of  science  have  been  slower  heretofore  than 
at  present,  ever  since  the  islands  were  peopled  i 
Have  not  the  redundant  acres  gradually  been  dis- 
placed, and  rendered  productive  by  what  would 
otherwise  have  been  redundant  labour  1  Does  any 
man  doubt  of  this,  or  can  it  be  doubted  for  one  mo- 
ment by  any  one  who  turns  his  attention  to  this  sub- 
ject? All  those  who  seem  to  argue  against  it  in 
effect  prove  it,  for  the  whole  burden  of  their  song  is 
to  do  that  elsewhere  which  I  contend  is  best  don® 
here  ;  that  is,  colonize  on  a  new  territory,  as  if  we 
had  none  here  to  operate  upon  in  the  self-same  way^ 
Then,  strictly  speaking,  there  is,  or  rather  need  be, 
no  redundancy  here  but  of  the  barren  acres.  They 
will  never  cease  to  be  barren  or  unproductive  till 
labour  is  applied  to  them.  Nothing  hinders,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  circumstances  strongly  invite,  the  im- 
mediate application  of  redundant  labour  to  the  re- 
dundant soil.  The  injurious  redundancy  is  thus, 
and  thus  only,  but  for  ever,  ended,  the  redundancy 
of  labour.  The  redundancy  of  the  acres  remain, 
lessened  in  number  it  is  true,  but  still  far  exceeding 
all  the  power  that  can  be  applied  thereto  for  ages  to 
come.  Nay  more,  the  same  process  nearly,  mutatis 
7iiutandis,Taay  be  applied  to  the  water  as  to  the  land, 
to  the  seas  as  to  the  islands  ;  so  that  the  full  boun- 
ties and  blessings  of  Providence  laid  open  to  our 
daily  view,  need  but  the  hand  of  industry  and  good 
sense  applied  thereto  to  be  amply  and  thankfully 
enjoyed. 


The  New  Manure  of  Jauffret. — A 
friend  of  ours  has  obligingly  written  to  a  large 
landed  proprietor  in  France,  who  is  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  making  enquiries 
respecting  this  man  and  his  invaluable  manure, 
when  it  turns  out  that  he  is  one  of  that  class  of 
charlatans,  of  whom  there  are  so  many  at  this  time 
practising  deception  on  the  Agricultural  community. 
It  appears  that  the  old  peasant  has  lived  in 
clover  tliese  last  two  years  and  duped  dozens  of 
Mayors,  Prefels,  and  other  functionaries,  and  taken 
the  cash  of  hundreds  of  subscribers.  <  )ur  frierd's 
informant,  who  was  himself  one  of  the  dupes 
states  that  the  new  manure  costs  double  the  price 
of  ordinary  manure.  The  author  of  this  valu- 
able, discovery  is,  it  appears,  dead.  Had  there  been 
a  National  Agricultural  Institution  in  existence  in 
this  country,  having  individuals  connected  with  it 
ready  and  competent  to  examine  into  such  pre- 
tended discoveries,  this  swindler  s  tricks,  as  well  as 
those  of  many  others,  would  long  since  have  been 
exposed. 

The  lambing  season  has  commenced,  and,  notwith- 
standing the  severity  of  the  weather,  goes  on  favour- 
bly.  The  ewes,  we  are  informed,  are  generally  in  good 
condition,  and  do  not  require  that  wearying  attention 
which  has  been  necessary  in  some  previous  seasons. 
A  ewe,  belonging  to  Mr.  T.  Lavington  of  Poulshot 
Lodge,  produced  last  week,  the  extraordinary  numbei' 
of  four  lambs,  all  alivej  and  of  e  gor/d  «.is.Bi'^X>evi^e« 
Gazette: 
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GENERAL  AGRICULTURAL    REPORT 
FOR    FEBRUARY. 

Although  this  month  is  celebrated  for  its  fill-ditch 
notoriet)',  the  quantity  of  rain  which  has  fallen  has 
been  considerably  less  than  usual,  in  many  corre- 
sponding seasons.  During  the  whole  of  the  first 
part  of  the  month,  the  progress  of  ploughing  was 
much  obstructed  by  the  prevailing  severe  weather. 
However,  farm  labours  are  by  no  means  in  a  back- 
ward state.  There  having  been  but  a  very  small 
quantity  of  herbage  in  the  pastures,  recourse  has 
been  necessarily  had  to  dry  fodder,  for  the  stock, 
which,  as  a  matter  of  course,  has  greatly  increased 
the  expenses  of  our  farmers.  Notwithstaading  this 
circumstance,  we  are  most  happy  in  bearing  testi- 
mony that  the  farm  stock  has  suffered  much  less 
than  might  be  expected. 

The  principal  farm-labours  of  this  month  have 
been  the  carting  out  manures,  for  the  land  destined 
to  be  sown  with  Oats ;  whilst,  since  the  frost  has 
disappeared,  considerable  progress  has  been  made 
in  Oat-sowing. 

From  Scotland  and  Ireland,  we  have  received 
favourable  accounts,  as  regards  agriculture  ;  it  being 
considered,  by  all  persons  conversant  in  rural  affairs, 
quite  as  forward  as  is  usual  at  this  season  of  the 
year. 

Many  farmers  and  others,  interested  in  Agricul- 
ture, with  whom  we  have  heard  from,  or  conversed 
with,  duiing  the  month,  appear  to  be  more  favour- 
ably inclined,  than  formerly,  to  the  passing  of  a  Bill 
(which  has  been  lately  introduced  into  the  House  of 
Commons  by  Col.  Seale)  for  the  grinding  of  foreign 
Wheat  in  bond,  for  export  to  foreign  ports.  We 
cannot  but  conceive  that  the  opposition  which  was 
formerly  offered  to  the  passing  of  such  a  measure, 
was  not  founded  on  just  grounds  ;  and,  indeed,  we 
have  heard  it  affirmed  that  our  conclusion  is  based 
on  a  very  tenable  position.  Were  we  at  all  appre- 
hensive of  such  a  measure  acting  in  any  way  preju- 
dicially to  the  interests  of  tlie  agriculturists — who 
ought,  of  all  classes  in  the  British  Empire,  to  have  due 
protection  afforded  them,  which  all  persons  will  freely 
admit,  when  the  importance  of  Agriculture  is  consi- 
dered— we  should  be  amongst  the  first  to  oppose  it : 
knowing  as  we  do,  that  it  will  be  the  means  whereby 
the  extension  of  our  commercial  operations  will  be 
so  much  created  (which  is  of  no  trifling  importance 
to  us)  we  honestly  confess,  that  the  measure,  if 
passed  into  a  law,  will  not,  as  some  have  averred, 
militate  against  the  interests  of  any  persons  engaged 
in  agriculture.  When,  we  will  ask,  can  possibly 
any  mischief  arise,  when  an  equal  quantity  of  corn 
will  be  placed  in  the  bonded  warehouses  for  that 
taken  out  for  the  purpose  of  being  converted  into 
flour!  We  ourselves  do  not  see  "how  either  the 
Government  or  our  farmers  can  suffer  by  the  adop- 
tion of  the  measure.  Besides,  there  is  another  very 
important  subject  to  be  considered,  by  which  we 
mean  the  increased  number  of  hands  which  will  be 
rei]uired,  to  attend  to  those  mills  which  it  will  be 
found  necessary  to  erect.  In  conclusion,  we  could 
wish,  that  the  proposed  plan  were  given  a  fair  trial, 
and  we  have  not  the  least  doubt  as  to  the  result. 

In  the  metropolitan  markets  which  have  been  held 
during  the  month,  the  trade  has  been,  on  the  whole, 
dull,  and  but  little  variation  can  be  noticed  in  the 
quotations. 


A  STATEiMENT  of  the  supplies  and  prices  of  fat 
stock  exhibited  and  sold  in  Smithfield  Cattle  Market 
in  the  course  of  the  month.  Those  of  the  beasts 
have  numbered  12,090 ;  of  sheep,  126,090  ;  of  calves, 
1,920;  and  of  pigs,  1,666. 

Tiie  above  supply  of  beasts  has  been  derived  from 
the  following  quarters; — From  Scotland  400  Scots  ; 
from  Norfolk,  3,000  Scots  ;  from  Suffolk,  360  Scots; 
from  Essex,  322  Scots  and  Herefords  ;  from  Cam- 
bridgeshire, 300  Scots  and  Devons ;  from  Lincoln- 
shire, 2,000  short-horns  ;  from  Leicestersliire,  1,200 
short-horns  ;  from  Northamptonshire,  220  short- 
horns ;  from  Sussex,  200  oxen,  Devons,  and  Scots  ; 
from  Surrey,  150  Scots  and  Herefords  ;  from  Kent, 
100  runts,  oxen,  and  Devons;  from  Devonshire, 
600  Devons  ;  from  Herefordshire,  6.50  Herefords ; 
from  Staffordshire,  115  Staffords  ;  from  Somerset- 
shire, 100  Somersets.  The  remainder  of  the  supplies 
of  beasts  came  chiefly  from  the  stall-feeders,  cattle- 
lodgers,  &c.,  near  to,  and  within  a  few  miles,  of 
London. 

About  two-thiids  of  the  supplies  of  sheep  have 
been  composed  of  not  far  from  equal  numbers  o 
South  Downs,  old  and  new  Leicesters,  Dorsets  and 
Somersets  ;  the  remainder  of  polled  Gloucesters, 
horned  and  polled  English-fed  Scotch  and  Welsh 
sheep,  &c. 

With  respect  to  the  quality  of  the  beasts  and  sheep 
shown  in  Smithfield,  this  month,  we  have  to  state 
that  it  has  been  quite  as  good  as  could  be  expected. 

A  STATEMENT  sud  comparisou  of  the  supplies  and 
prices  of  fat  stock  exhibited  and  sold  in  Smithfield 
Cattle  Market,  on  Monday,  Feb.  27, 1837,  and  Mon- 
day, Feb,  26, 1838  :— 

At  per  8lbs,  by  the  carcass. 

Feb.  27,  1837.     Feb.  26, 1838. 
s.   d. 

Coarse  and  inferior  beasts 2    4  to 

Second  quality  do 2  10 

Prime  large  oxen 3    6 

Prime  Scots,    &c 4    0 

Coarse  anil  inferior  sheep 2  10 


d. 

2  G. 

3  4. 

3  10 

4  4. 
3     0. 

3  10. 

4  8. 

5  0., 

4  10. 

5  8. 
4  0. 
4  10 


.2    4 


..4    0 
.4    6 


.4    8 


d. 

to  2    6 

3    2 

3  10 

4  6 
3    4 

3  8 

4  4 

4  8 

5  2 
5  10 
3  8 
5     2 


Second  quality  do 3  6 

Prime  coarse-wooUed  do 4  4 

Prime  South  Down  do 4  10 

Large  coarse  calves 4  6 

Prime  small  do 5  2 

Large  hogs 3  6 

Neat  small  porkers 4  6 

SUPPLIES. 

Feb.  27,  1837.       Feb.  26,  1838. 

Beasts 2,780   2,822 

Sheep 25,300 21.035 

Calves 150 109 

Pigs 210   695 

It  appears,  by  the  above  comparison,  that  the  sup- 
ply of  Monday,  Feb.  27,  1837,  embraced  42  beasts, 
and  485  pigs  less,  4,265  sheep,  and  41  calves  more, 
than  that  of  Monday,  Feb.  26,  1838. 

The  prices  which  have  been  realized  for  stock 
during  the  month  are  as  follows  : — beef,  from  2s.  4d. 
to  4s.  6d. ;  mutton,  3s.  2d.  to  4s.  8d. ;  veal,  4s.  6d. 
to  5s.  lOd ;  and  pork,  3s.  2d.  to  5s.  2d.  per  81bs. 
sinking  the  offals. 

The  arrivals  of  slaughtered  meat,  up  to  Newgate 
and  Leadenhall  markets,  have  been  composed  of 
about  950  carcasses  of  beef,  i3,020  do.  of  mutton, 
12,900  do.  of  veal,  and  9,000  do  of  pork,  as  also 
about  250  packages  of  meat; 
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NORFOLK. 

Prom  the  first  week  in  the  new  year  up  (o  the  pre- 
sent period,  the  almost  uninterrupted  continuation 
of  frosty  weather  has  entirely  suspended  the  use  of 
the  plough,  and  impeded  the  customary  routine  of 
field  labour.  The  work  which  should  have  been  done 
in  the  winter  months  remains  to  be  performed  at  the 
spring  of  the  year  ;  thus  the  land  from  which  the 
turnips  have  been  drawn  is  none  of  it  turned  over, 
nor  are  the  ploughings  fully  completed  upon  the 
wheat  stubbles  intended  for  summer  tillage,  or  for 
the  reception  of  spring  corn  and  pulse.  This  work 
must  now  inevitably  be  protracted  beyond  the  usual 
period,  and  wherewithal,  perhaps,  undue  expedition 
may  induce  the  farmer  to  abridge  the  quantum  of 
labour  which  good  and  perfect  husbandry  requires. 
It  has  been  universally  admitted  that  the  turnip  crop 
of  last  summer,  now  consuming,  was  more  perfect 
and  afforded  a  greater  weight  of  food  per  acre  than 
any  we  have  had  for  some  years  past ;  this  circum- 
stance induced  the  graziers  to  increase  the  number 
of  their  cattle  now  in  preparation  for  the  London 
market  ;  consequently,  there  are  very  many  half-fat 
beasts  that  will  require  to  be  finished  upon  corn  or 
oil-cake;  a  measure  which  cannot  be  pursued  with 
advantage  under  the  present  prices  returned  from 
Smithfield.  It  is  just  possible  also  that  the  destruc- 
tion amongst  the  turnips  may  prove  sufficiently  ex- 
tensive, upon  the  final  breaking  up  of  the  frost,  to 
occasion  serious  inconvenience  to  the  holders  of 
lean  cattle  and  sheep,  before  the  upland  pastures 
will  afford  them  a  bite,  or  the  spring  tares  are  fit  for 
soiling.  The  extent  of  mischief  which  the  wheats 
may  have  sustained  from  the  recurrence  of  frost  after 
a  few  days  thaw,  and  before  the  poachy  condition  of 
the  land  could  be  corrected  either  by  evaporation  or 
absorption,  will  not  be  fully  ascertained  sooner  than 
the  first  or  second  week  in  April  ;  it  is  to  be  feared, 
however,  that  the  damage  is  somewhat  extensive,  as 
most  of  the  wheat  in  exposed  situations  after  the  first 
covering  of  snow  had  disappeared  {i.  e,  between  the 
10th  and  the  t7thj),  exhibited  a  very  bleak  and  un- 
promising appearance.  In  the  controversy  between 
the  "Buckinghamshire  Farmer"  and  the  "Hamp- 
shire Correspondent,"  allusion  has  been  made  to  our 
Norfolk  "  report"  to  elucidate  the  question  relative 
to  the  alternate  course  of  cropping  pursued  in  that 
county.  The  principle  has  been  so  long  acted  upon 
and  established  by  conditions  to  that  effect  inserted 
in  most  of  the  modern  leases  for  the  letting  of  land, 
that  it  excited  our  surprise  to  see  such  a  question 
seriously  debated.  It  is  true  there  are  deviations 
from  the  four-course  shift  of  wheat,  turnips,  barley, 
and  layer  ;  but  as  these  cannot  be  explained  within 
the  compass  of  an  agricultural  report,  we  purpose  (as 
soon  as  the  parochial  assessments,  &c.,  shall  less  en- 
gross our  attention)  to  offer,  through  the  medium  of 
the  "  Farmer's  Magazine,"  a  series  of  papers  de- 
scriptive of  the  Norfolk  system  of  husbandry  in  all 
its  branches. — Feb.  22. 


SHROPSHIRE. 

Owing  to  the  frost  being  unusually  severe,  and 
lasting  longer  than  any  we  have  experienced  for 
some  years,  there  has  been  but  few  things  that  could 
be  done  of  late  in  farming  business.  Thrashing  and 
balling  manure  seems  to  have  been  the  chief  em- 
ployment of  many,  and  as  that  is  completed  gene- 
rally, fine  weather  is  desirable  and  anxiously  looked 
for  ;  or  otherwise  the  ploughing  will  be  very  much 
behind  hand.  There  has  been  many  complaints  re- 
specting the  turnips,  all  are  so  frozen  that  they  cannot 
be  eaten,  though  much  wanted  ;  and  it  is  feared  that 


many  are  much  injured,  but  to  what  extent  is  at 
present  unknown  ;  nor  will  it  be  ascertained  till  we 
have  a  complete  thaiv,  which  is  likely  to  change  the 
appearance  of  things  with  many,  in  particular  the 
labouring  class,  who,  in  many  instances  are  suflFering 
both  from  the  severity  of  the  weather,  and  the  want'of 
employment.  The  potatoes  are  severely  injured  in 
many  places,  where  th.^y  were  not  particularly  well 
secured  ,  this  loss  will  be  felt  very  much  by  many 
but  chiefly  by  the  lower  orders.  Many  of  the  wheat 
fields  appear  bare,  and  more  like  a  fallow  than  any- 
thing else,  so  little  is  there  to  be  seen  ;  but  it  is 
useless  to  venture  an  opinion  so  early  on  this 
subject. 


CUMBERLAND. 

Since  the  first  week  in  January  the  frost  has  pre- 
vented the  use  of  the  plough,  for  though  we  had  fresh 
weather  on  the  22nd  and  23rd  Jan.,  and  on  the  7th, 
8th,  and  9th,  of  Feb.,  the  ground  continued  so  hard 
as  to  prevent  its  operation,  and  it  will  now  take  a 
week  at  the  least,  after  the  thaw  takes  place  before 
it  will  be  able  to  turn  up  the  soil ;  this  makes  a  late 
and  hurried  seed  time  certain.  We  have  not  the  least 
prospect  of  a  change  of  weather  ;  in  the  middle  of 
the  day  the  sun  shines  out  bright  and  warm,  with  the 
wind  often  in  the  south,  but  as  soon  as  the  evening 
approaches  it  veers  round  to  the  east,  and  the  frost 
becomes  intensely  severe,  and  unfortunately  this  has 
not  been  accompanied  by  snow  sufficient  to  be  any 
protection  to  the  wheat  or  turnips,  it  never  having, 
since  its  commencement,  been  an  inch  in  depth  ;  of 
course  the  young  wheat  plants  must  have  suffered 
serious  injury,  and  the  turnip  crop  be  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  destroyed  ;  when  the  frost  breaks  up  the  eflBu- 
via  arising  from  the  turnip  fields  will  proclaim  to 
every  passer  by  its  destructive  eflFects  ;  fat  stock  of 
all  descriptions,  but  more  especially  sheep,  must 
then  be  hurried  to  the  market,  which  we  may  rea- 
sonably expect  to  be  glutted  by  the  numbers  forced 
into  it.  Thus  the  turnip  season  which  began  with  a 
superabundant  crop,  will  end  in  a  deficiency,  and 
the  sheep  fed  upon  them  which  a  few  weeks  ago 
were  offering  the  fairest  prospect  of  paying  amply  for 
their  keep,  will  in  all  probability  loose  a  great  deal  of 
money.  So  uncertain  is  a  farmer's  occupation  and  so 
very  dependant  is  he  upon  the  stateof  the  seasons.  The 
stored  turnips  are  little  better  than  those  in  the  field, 
and  the  frost  has  in  many  instances  penetrated  the 
potatoe  pits,  and  even  entered  the  houses  and  frozen 
the  roots  there.  The  brooks,  rivers,  and  lakes,  may 
all  be  crossed  upon  the  ice,  and  water-fowl  were 
never  known  to  be  so  numerous  ;  amongst  the  very 
great  variety  we  may  name  that  noble  bird  the  swan, 
many  of  which  have  been  killed  in  the  Eden,  the 
Eamont,  and  the  Lakes.  But  after  all  it  is  probable 
the  spring  will  be  a  fine  one  ;  the  grass  may  yet  be  a 
month  earlier  than  last  year.  This  cold  weather  is 
thinning  the  stack-yards  very  fast,  every  living  thing 
upon  the  farms  requiring  support  from  them.  Farm 
work  has  been  confined  to  tending  cattle  and  sheep, 
thrashing  out  corn,  carting  lime  and  manure,  laying 
in  a  stock  of  fuel,  and  making  every  preparation  for 
a  change  of  weather,  by  doing  all  things  possible  un- 
der present  circumstances.  We  have  had  a  good  de- 
mand for  fat  cattle,  but  at  scarcely  remunerating 
prices,  as  they  were  bought  very  high  in  Autumn, 
6s.  per  stone  of  141b.  for  the  best,  sheep  6d.  per  lb,, 
pork,  5s.  9d.  per  stone,  small  pigs  from  14s.  to  20s. 
Wheat  has  varied  little.  Oats  have  improved  about 
2s.  per  qr.  Barley  continues  dull.  There  is  no 
want  of  employment  for  good  labourdrs  at  fair  wages, 
that  is  from  J  Is.  to  13s.  per  week. — Feb.  22. 
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OXFORDSHIRE. 

As  the  month  of  December  seldom  furnishes  matter 
of  much  importance  to  the  agriculturists,  we  shall  com- 
fiine  our  few  observations  to  the  last  month  of  the  past 
year,  and  the  first  of  'he  present  into  one  report.  The 
last  year  ended,  as  our  readers  are  well  aware,  with 
most  favourable  weather  for  the  cattle,  and  up  to  Christ- 
mas but  little  hay  comparatively  was  spent,  and  the 
stock  laying'  in  the  pasture  were  doing-  well.  The  birds 
were  sing-ing-  m  the  morning',  and  we  were  ready  to 
forget  that  it  was  winter,  excepting-  the  indication  thereof 
by  the  shortness  of  the  days  ;  thus  ended  the  old  year, 
and  we  had  not  entered  many  days  on  the  new  ere  we 
were  pretty  sharply  reminded  that  it  was  really  tho 
winter  by  the  usual  concomitants  of  frost  and  snow. 
The  former,  perhaps  but  rarely,  if  ever,  exceeded  for 
rigour  in  this  climate,  but  veg-etation  having  a  tolerable 
covering  of  snow,  suffered  but  little,  the  first  part  of 
the  frost,  for  during  the  short  thaw,  and  when  the  snow 
disappeared,  everything-  (that  is  both  greensward  and 
corn)  showed  a  beautiful  verdure,  although  sharp  winds 
had  for  many  days  blown  to  the  east  and  a  point  to  the 
north  ;  but  the  prospect  was  of  short  duration,  the  frost 
returned  with  redoubled  fury,  as  it  were,  and  the  pros- 
pect was  soon  turned  t©  dreary  in  the  extreme,  and 
serious  fears  were  entertained  for  the  wheat  crop  and 
Swedes  ;  as  for  the  white  common  turnips,  they  had  for 
sometime  been  given  up  for  lost ;  and  as  for  apples  and 
potatoes,  the  frost  appeared  to  bid  defiance  to  every  effort 
used  to  save  them,  and  the  consequence  has  been  that 
thousands  of  bushels  of  each  are  frozen.  We  have  now 
experienced  a  sound  thaw,  and  a  firm  one,  and  although 
the  garden  products,  as  brocoli,  greens,  &c.  are  dread- 
fully eaten  up,  yet  the  wheat,  we  are  happy  to  report, 
is  looking  far  better  than  could  have  been  expected  ;  it 
is  true  that  on  the  topsofthe  ridges  the  rows  are  severely 
frost-bitten,  but  on  the  level  surface  it  is  looking  fair. 
Winter  beans  have  now  had  a  severe  test,  and  their 
present  appearance  proves  that  they  are  equal  to  any 
degree  of  frost  we  may  experience  in  our  climate; 
vetches  are  also  less  injured  than  one  would  iiave  been 
led  to  suppose.  The  frost  had  the  effect  of  tlirovving 
many  labourers  out  of  employ,  and  the  workhouses 
have  been  full,  but  as  an  immense  deal  of  manure  and 
bones  for  road-making  and  draining  have  been  carted 
during  the  frost  we  hope,  should  the  weather  continue 
open,  the  worst  may  be  said  to  be  past,  but  while  we 
are  writing  the  wind  has  shifted  from  south  to  north, 
and  we  are  apprehensive  we  shall  have  a  return  of  frost. 
Although  cattle  have  consumed  an  immense  deal  of  hay 
of  late,  yet  it  may  be  bought  at  about  10s.  per  ton  ad- 
vance on  former  prices.  Wheat  has  sold  on  rather 
better  terms  of  late ;  other  articles  much  the  same,  ex- 
cept beans,  wh'ch  are  lower.  We  have  had  recently  a 
good  demand  for  wool,  and  the  price  is  considerably 
higher,  with  every  prospect  of  a  further  advance. — 
Teh.  9. 


BEDFORDSHIRE. 

In  the  history  of  farm  operations,  we  never  recollect 
to  have  had  occasion  to  notice  upon  the  whole  such 
severe  weather  as  that  with  which  we  have  been  visited 
for  the  last  six  weeks.  It  is  true  there  have  been  some 
short  intermissions  of  this  severity,  but  short  indeed  they 
have  been  ;  and  though  it  was  impossible  that  it  could 
occur  at  a  more  seasonuble  part  of  the  year, still  the  frost 
has  been  so  intense,  that  its  effects  begin  now  to  be 
somewhat  alarming.  Whenever  the  frost  has,  tempora- 
rily given  way,  the  turnip-fielda  begin  to  emit  a  most 
nauseous  stench,  particularly  tho^e  of  the  common  kind, 
by  far  the  gTcater  partof  which  are  now  totally  decayed, 
and  as  soon  as  the  frost  leaves  them  will  be  quite  worth- 
less. Many  of  the  Swedes  are  also  gone,  the  more  so 
where  they  had  been  previously  attacked  by  the  brown 
grub.  Others  will  be  greatly  deteriorated  in  quality, 
while  we  hope  the  bulk  of  these  invaluable  roots  will 
still  afford  the  farmers  some  veiy  useful  food.  Sliould, 
however,  these  fail,  (which,  with  these  alternate  frosts 
and  thaws,  is  not  impossible.)  it  would  be  difficult  to 
imagine  how  the  stock  could  be  carried  through.     The 


potatoes  and  mangel  wurzel,  where  only  ordinary  pre- 
caution has  been  taken  in  their  preservation,  are  we  be- 
lieve full  half  of  them  destroyed,  and  in  many  instances 
even  a  greater  proportion.  The  young  seeds  and  grasses, 
which  presented  so  beautiful  a  verdure  when  we  ushered 
in  the  new  year,  have  been  much  cut  up,  while  the 
pasture   land  generally  greatly  resembles  an  old  sun- 
burnt wig.    The  young  wheat  has  also  suffered  a  severe 
check,  though  we  must  confess  (having  had  but  little 
snow  to  cover  it)  we  have  been  surprised  that  it  has  not 
suffered  more.    The  horticultural  department  (if  society 
were  equally  interested  in  it)  presents  a  still  more  dis- 
mal appearance.    The  young  plants,  the  brocoli,  in  fact, 
everythmg  that  should  be  green,  seem  almost  annihi- 
lated, not  excepting  the  far-famed  CcLsarean  Waterloo 
JUGGLE  I  This  eitraordinary ,  most  extraordinary,  species 
of  cabbage  is  as  withered,  ah,  as  blasted  (if  it  were  pos- 
sible) as  the  reputation  of  the  man  who  introduced  it ; 
and  for  our  own  parts,  we  wish  the  delinquent  no  greater 
punishment  than  to  be  put  up  to  fatten  exclusively  upon 
his  own  cabbage  till  he  was  induced  to  disgorge  every 
shilling,  of  which  he  has  so  extensively  plundered  some 
of  the  agriculturists  of  this   kingdom.     We  feel  quite 
confident  that  we  shall  be  excused  this  digression,  and 
in  reverting  back  to  our  rural  affairs,  we  must  admit 
that  the  frost,  though  more  intense,  has  not  yet  been  of 
so  long  continuance  as  that  of  1814  ;  that  the  middle  of 
the  day,  from  the  extended  circuit  of  the  sun,  is  now 
sometimes  very  pleasant;  and  for  carting,  thrashing,  &c., 
the  weather  is  as  good  as  can  be  wished  for  ;  and,  should' 
the  frost  be  succeeded  in  the  course  of  another  week  or 
two,  with  suitable  spring  weather,  there  may  yet  be 
nothing  seriously  the  matter.    The  price  of  wool  is  now 
remunerating,  and  we  believe  the  trade  is    buoyant; 
that  of  grain  has  been  stationary  since  our  last,  except 
barley,  which  has  gone  down  still  lower,  much  of  the 
coarser  quality  not  being  now  worth  more  than  3s.  per 
bushel ;    whereas,  but  for  the  odious  malt  tax,  this  same 
barley  might  be  made  of  about  double  that  value,  for 
the  use  of  the  farmer's  cattle  upon  his  farm  !    Let  our 
legislators   hear  that,  and  while  they  read  our  agricul- 
tural  notices,  they  shall  hear  it,  but  those  legislators 
particularly  who  style  themselves"  the  farmers'  friends !" 
and  let  them  know  that  but  for  the  same  tax  the  poor  la- 
bourer, who    thrashes    out    that    barley,  and  who   now 
scarcely  tastes  of  ale  for  nine  months  out  of  the  twelve, 
might  get  two  pints  of  goed  ale  a-day  in  the  farmer's 
kitchen,  at  the  cost  to  neither  party  of  more  than  about 
9d.  per  week.    Let  these  gentlemen,  then,  instead  of 
merely  placing  these  coaxing  words  on  their  banners  at 
elections,  try  to  deserve  the  appeZ/a«fo«,  by  setting  them- 
selves to  remove  this  hateful  and  unequal  impost,  or 
else  abandon  for  ever  all   claim  to  the  title  of   "  the 
farmers'  friends,"  or  the  friends  of  their  country.    We 
have    often    felt    it    our  duty   (and  we  have  done  so 
with  great  pleasure)  to  advert  to  the  striking  improve- 
ments which  the   new  poor  law  has  effected.    It  is  but 
fair,  therefore,  on  the  other  hiind,  to  point  out  its  de- 
fects, and  we  think  there  are  some  glaring  ones.    Our 
opinion  is,  and  we  have  not  formed  it  hastily,  that  the 
erection  of  workhouses,  the  new  valuations,  but,  above 
all,  the  new  surveys,  ought  to  have  been  defrayed  by  a 
rate  upon  the  owners,  and  not  of  the  occupiers,  of  pro- 
perty ;    at  any  rate,  to  call  upon  a  mere  tenant-at-will 
to  survey  and  draw  plans  of  the  estates  of  the  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  of  the  kingdom,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
is  a  monstrous  piece  of  injustice.    There  is  another  point 
too,  which,  if  not  equally  unjust — when  we  take   into 
account  the  litigation,  the  trouble,  the  waste  of  public 
money,  and  the  heartburnings  that  it  occasions  among 
the  poor— is  an  evil  perhaps  of  still  greater  magnitude  : 
we  hardly  need  say  that  we  allude  to  the  enforcing  of 
poor  and  highway  rates  upon  the  occupiers  of  small 
tenements.     We  wish,  however,  not   to  be   misunder- 
stood ;  no  property,  however  small,  ought  to  be  exempt 
from  rates ;  but  while  these  petty  sums  are  collected  of 
needy  tenants,  there  will  always  be  an  immense  number 
of  defaulters,  and  tiic  consequences  of  enforcing  pay- 
ment are,  in  many  instances,  quite  appalling.lt  is,  how- 
ever, a  fact  which  ought  to  be  generally  known  (and 
there  are  doubtlessmany  more  such  casesin  the  country)  , 
that  at  one  of  the  petty  sessions  of  this  county,  held  th  fc 
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other  day,  there  were  no  less  than  about  fifty  appHea- 
tions  for  summonses  for  the  above  class  of  rate-payers, 
many  of  which  will  have  to  be  followed  up  by  distress- 
warrants,  and  to  see  the  almost  worthless  furniture  of 
these  poor  defaulters  dragrg'ed  out  by  wholesale,  to  pay 
originally  some  petty  half-crown,  and  at  a  time  too  like 
the  present,  when,  to  say  nothing  about  food,  one-half 
the  weekly  earning's  of  the  family  might  be  very  well 
spent  in  the  article  of  fuel  only, is  a  state  of  thing's  which 
we  conceive  no  person,  laying  any  claim  to  humanity, 
can  contemplate  without  horror.  The  rates  upon  small 
tenements  must  certainly  be  defrayed  by  the  owner  ;  and 
on  strolhng  the  other  evening  into  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, we  were  greatly  delighted  to  hear  the  Home 
Secretary  (Lord  John  Russell)  moving  for  a  committee 
of  inquiry  into  this  very  grievance,  and  we  sincerely 
hope  that  the  Easter  recess  will  not  arrive  before  some 
effectual  remedy  is  applied. — Feb.  15. 


GLAMORGANSHIRE. 

We  have  not  experienced  so  severe  a  winter  for  many 
years.  In  a  situation  not  particularly  exposed,  and 
100  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  average  tempe- 
rature of  January  was  only  31  deg.  4  min.  10  sec, 
which  is  10  deg.  6  min.  10  sec.  below  the  average  of 
January  in  this  latitude.  During  the  night  of  the  19th 
the  thermometer  receded  to  13  deg.  In  the  same  situ- 
ation the  greatest  depression  during  the  last  23  years 
was  in  January,  1829,  when  it  registered  17  deg.  The 
temperature  of  January  for  the  last  four  years  in  the 
same  place  averaged  41§  deg.    At  the  commencement 


of  the  present  month  we  had  a  few  days'  thaw,  but  for 
the  last  week  the  frost  has  been  again  exceedingly  se- 
vere, the  thermometer,  for  several  nights  past,  having 
registered  24  deg.  and  25  deg.  The  labouring  classes 
have  experienced  some  privations  from  the  severity  of 
the  weather,  which  suspended  many  public  works.  Our 
navigable  canals  were  stopped  for  about  a  month.  The 
applications  to  the  board  of  guardians  were  consequently 
rather  numerous  ;  they  were  met  by  offers  of  employ- 
ment in  breaking  stones  for  the  roads  at  a  reduced 
rate,  and  also  by  the  adoption  of  that  excellent  provi- 
sion in  the  New  Poor  Law,  namely,  "  loans"  of  small 
sums,  to  be  repaid  again  by  attaching  their  wages, 
many  of  the  applicants  acknowledging  that,  when  em- 
ployed, they  earned  18s.  to  20s.  a  week.  For  farming 
operations  this  sharp  frost  has  been  seasonable  iu  af- 
fording greater  facilities  for  the  removal  of  manure, 
and  it  will  be  found  beneficial  in  mellowing  the  winter 
fallows,  and  in  the  destruction  of  slugs  in  the  soil,  &c. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  absence  of  snow  in  this  county 
left  the  young  wheat  fully  exposed  to  the  intensity  of 
the  long-continued  frost,  which  commenced  on  the  7th 
of  January.  The  blade  has  nearly  disappeared,  and  we 
expect  to  find,  when  a  thaw  arrives,  that  a  very  large 
portion  of  the  plants  are  destroyed,  and  that  the  injury 
will  be  most  serious.  The  common  turnips  are  all  de- 
stroyed ;  the  Swedes  have  been  partially  injured,  the 
extent  of  which  can  only  be  known  when  the  frost  is 
gone  off.  The  great  advantage  of  storing  the  latter 
was  never  more  apparent.  During  the  whole  of  this 
severe  weather  these  have  been  soft  and  mellow,  while 
the  turnips  exposed  are  so  firmly  frozen  that  neither 
sheep  or  cattle  can  consume  them,  besides  the  impos- 
sibility of  separating  them  from  the  ground. — Feb.  15. 


AGRICULTURAL  INTELLIGENCE,   FAIRS,   &c. 


CRICKLADE  MARKET,  Tuesday  February 
20. — Good  as  these  monthly  markets  have  been  since 
their  establishment,  this,  as  regards  the  supply  of  cattle 
was  fully  equal  to  the  best  that  has  previously  taken 
I'lace,  and  as  regards  the  attendance  of  butchers  and 
dealers,  decidedly  superior,  very  many  attending  from 
various  and  distant  parts  of  the  country  for  the  fiist 
time,  who  one  and  all  expressed  their  astonishment  at 
the  number  and  quality  of  the  beasts,  which  in  their 
belief  surpassed  that  of  other  markets  in  North  Wilts. 
Considerable  bustle  and  activity  was  manifested 
throughout  the  morning,  and  a  great  deal  of  business 
transacted  at  moderate  prices  ;  in  fact,  nearly  every 
head  of  cattle  and  sheep  was  sold.  There  was  a  great 
number  of  very  capital  springers  brought  by  those  ce- 
lebrated dealers  in  that  line,  Mr.  Clarke  and  Mr.  White 
of  Clanfield,  Messrs.  Chapman  of  Eastington  and 
Leachlade,  Mr.  Turner  of  Purton,  Mr.  Andrews  of  the 
Old  Inn,  Gloucester  Road,  Mr.  Bryan,  and  many 
others,  many  of  which  realised  20Z.  a-piece.  It  may 
be  well  to  observe  that  much  praise  is  due  to  the  se- 
veral landlords  of  the  town,  for  the  satisfaction  they 
have  invariably  given  in  their  department  to  the  fre- 
quenters of  the  market ;  they  seem  to  vie  with  each 
other  in  affording  that  accomodation  to  the  butchers 
and  dealers  which  is  so  much  in  their  power  to  do,  and 
the  liberal  exercise  of  which  is  so  essential  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  markets  and  consequently  to  their  own  be- 
nefit.— Number  of  beasts,  424  ;  sheep,  332.  Beef, 
from  9s.  to  10s.  per  score  :  mutton  from  B^d.  to  6^d. 
per  lb.  A  great  deal  of  business  was  done  in  all  sorts 
of  grain,  at  same  prices  as  at  Cirencester  market,  the 
day  previous.  It  is  understood  that  an  excellent  sup- 
ply of  cattle,  even  exceeding  this  market,  is  expected 
at  the  next  market,  Tuesday  the  20th  of  March  next 
which,  be  it  observed,  will  be  a  hiring  fair  for  servants. 

EXETER  FAIR.-  Of  fat  bullocks,  the  supply  of 
superior  things  was  notlarge>  and  pretty  well  all  of  this 
Bharactert  tog^tbe!*  rrHb  r  f&if  preportien  ef  middle  s-Rt* 


beef,  and  also  of  inferior  things  were  sold.  With  re- 
spect to  price,  about  the  best  heifer  shown  was  sold  by 
Mr.  John  Pidsley,  of  Pinhoe,  to  Messrs  Manning  and 
Howard,  of  this  city ;  it  was  estimated  at  40  score, 
and  fetched  20  guineas,  which,  if  the  estimate  be  cor- 
rect, gives  10s.  6d.  per  score.  Of  superior  oxen  Mr. 
Phillip  Francis,  of  Moor,  in  Crediton,  sold  a  pair  to 
Messrs.  England  and  Son,  of  this  city,  estimated  at  11 
score  the  quarter,  for  43Z.,  or  full  10s.  per  score. 
Another  of  the  Mr.  Pidsley's  also  sold  some  superior 
oxen  at  what  was  estimated  to  be  10s.  per  score. 
Messrs.  England  likewise  purchased  a  pair  of  prime 
heifers,  estimated  at  40  score  the  bullock,  for  3Sl. 
or  9s.  6d.  per  score.  Superior  articles  of  this  descrip  • 
tion,  however,  it  is  perhaps  hardly  fair  to  bring  into  the 
general  quotation,  these  being  the  exceptions  to,  rather 
than  forming  the  rule  ;  a  more  just  view  of  the  whole 
transactions  and  guide  to  the  future  being  given,  if 
(these  apart)  we  say  for  fat  Bullocks,  from  8s.  to  9s. 
6d.  per  score.  The  show  of  plough  oxen  and  steers 
was  not  over  large  ;  nor  have  there  been  many  graziers 
from  the  Eastern  counties  present ;  some  dealers  how- 
ever, from  this  direction  were  here,  and  the  business 
done  in  this  part  of  the  fair  has  not  only  been  consi- 
derable, but  it  is  believed  highly  satisfactory.  Some 
oxen,  called  plough  oxen,  certainly,  but  which  from 
their  meaty  state  are  entitled  to  be  considered  in  a 
somewhat  different  character,  have  been  sold  at  from 
361.  to  38  guineas  the  pair ;  and  our  quotation  for 
plough  oxen,  properly  so  called,  must  be  from  30Z.  to 
36Z.  the  pair,  plough  steers  likewise,  if  superior,  have 
met  a  similar  good  fair,  some  two  year  old  steers, 
answering  to  this  description,  having  been  sold  for  111. 
a-piece  ;  whilst  our  quotation  generally  in  this  way 
must  be  from  22Z.  to  26/.  the  pair.  Barreners  in  con- 
dition and  with  freshness  about  them,  have  also  been 
picked  out,  and  realised  prices  of  from  5s.  9d.  to  handy 
65.  6d.  per  score.  The  failing  pait  of  the  fair,  if  the 
tsrm  ought  Rt  all  to  be  applied  to  such  a  morning  of 
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business  as  this  altogether  has  been,  has  been  with 
respect  to  poor  stock,  literally  so,  for  which  the  de- 
mand is  not  great,  nor  can  we  quote  it  higher  than  Ss. 
per  score.  There  has  been  no  small  number  of  cows 
and  calves,  but  mostly  of  an  indifferent  description  ; 
these,  however,  have  not  fared  ill  amidst  the  large 
transactions  of  so  excellent  a  mart  as  this,  taken  as  a 
whole,  has  been  found,  and  we  must  quote  the  sales  at 
from  Si.  to  14  guineas,  or  from  7s,  to  8s.  8d.  per  score. 
Upon  the  whole  then,  the  supply,  as  compared  with 
some  former  fairs  at  this  season,  has  been  but  small  ; 
the  show  of  fat  bullocks  not  at  all  eqTialling  in  number 
what  was  anticipated  ;  a  remark  that  is  also  applicable 
to  oxen  and  steers,  of  which  some  who  came  purposely 
have  not  seen  the  opportunity  of  purchase,  while  there 
has  been  this  singularity  in  what  has  been  sold,  tuat  a 
proportionately  better  price  has  been  obtained  for  things 
in  a  working,  than  meaty  conditinn. 

TETBURY  MONTHLY  MARKET,  was  very  re- 
spectably and  numerously  attended,  with  a  good  sup- 
ply of  fat  and  store  cattle  and  sheep,  with  numbers  of 
purchasers.  Best  fat  beef  sold  from  f'd.  per  lb., 
inferior  in  proportion  ;  best  wether  mutton,  6|d,  per 
lb.;  ewe  6d.,  with  a  large  supply  and  purchasers; 
fair  supply  of  cheese,  with  purchasers,  from  50s.  to 
65s.  per  cwt.  ;  fowls,  3s,  6d,  per  couple  ;  eggs,  14  for 
Is. ;  butter,  14d,  per  lb.  Several  sacks  of  wheat,  bar- 
ley, seeds,  &c.,  were  pitched  in  the  Market-house,  It 
should  be  remembered  that  the  first  wool  fair  will  be 
held  on  Ash  Wednesday. 

KELSO  MONTHLY  CATTLE  MARKET,— There 
was  a  good  show  of  all  descriptions  of  cattle.  Sales 
for  prime  beasts  were  readily  effected  at  from  5s,  6d.  to 
6s.  ;  but  those  of  inferior  quality  were  in  little  request, 
and  many  left  the  market  unsold.  Prices  for  beef  may 
be  quoted  at  from  5s.  to  6s.  per  stone.  The  supply  of 
sheep  was  limited,  and  those  sold,  brought  from  5^d. 
to  6d.  per  lb, 

BARNSLEY  FAIR,  Feb.  21,— There  was  a  con- 
siderable number  of  horses  shown,  but  chiefly  of  an  in- 
ferior description ;  there  were  some  useful  cart  horses, 
for  which  high  prices  were  asked.  Very  little  business 
done.  The  number  of  cattle  shown  was  very  limited, 
and  met  with  fair  demand.  The  supply  of  pigs  was  not 
numerous,  but  the  quality  chiefly  good ;  some  fat  pigs 
were  allowed  to  be  the  best  ever  shown  here. 

CHESTER  CHEESE  FAIR,— There  was  a  large 
quantity  of  cheese  pitched  in  the  linen  and  commercial 
halls.  The  demand  for  cheese  of  every  quality  was 
brisk ;  the  average  price  paid  for  middling  sorts  was 
from  50s.  to  60s,;  and  the  most  prime  dairies  sold  at 
from  65s.  to  70s.  The  attendance  of  factors  from 
various  parts  of  the  united  kingdom  was  numerous ;  and, 
we  think,  from  the  prices  given,  that  the  farmers  gene- 
rally may  expect  better  times. 

At  LIFTON  FAIR,  from  the  severity  of  the  morning, 
but  few  bullocks  were  driven  in.  There  were  however, 
those  present  who  had  come  a  longdistance  for  the  pur- 
pose of  purchasing,  and,  consequently,  for  the  best  oxen, 
high  prices  were  asked.  Indeed,  for  some  of  the  most 
superior,  as  much  as  from  36?.  to  40Z,  the  pair.  These 
prices,  ho-vever,  were  not  realised,  and  it  is  believed 
they  were  not  sold.  The  prevailing  prices  for  plough 
oxen,  and  at  these  rates  business  was  done,  was  from 
26/.  to  36/,  the  pair,  with  a  few  reached  to  32/,  the  pair. 

DUMFRIES  FAIR.-In  our  report  of  this  important 
fair  which  appeared  in  our  second  edition  of  last  week, 
we  stated  that,  not  above  half  the  show  had  found  pur- 
chasers on  Wednesday,  and  therefore,  that  the  show  on 
Thursday,  in  all  probability,  would  be  considerable. 
Accordingly  our  expectations  as  to  the  market  on  Thurs- 
day were  fully  realized.  The  show  was  large,  almost 
as  large  as  that  which  frequently  takes  place  at  several 
of  our  fairs,  and  in  general  of  excellent  quality  and  con- 
dition. Holders  having  yielded,  though  with  consider- 
able reluctance,  to  the  dealers'  terms,  a  great  number  of 
transactions  were  effected  ;  though,  at  the  close,  several 
animals  were  unable  to  find  purchasers.  Prices  may  be 
regarded  as  from  ten  to  twenty  per  cent,  below  those  of 
last  ycari  Vast  quantities  of  hare  and  rabbit-skins  wero 
in  foi-msi'  vears  bfoueht  forwai'd  kt  sale  at  ottr  Gtindle« 


this  as  well  as  other  departments  of  trade  ;  for  a  great 
proportion  of  the  hares  and  rabbits  which  are  killed  in 
our  neighbourhood  are  now  sent  entire  to  the  Liverpool 
market,  and  as  a  matter  of  course  the  skins  nevsr  find 
their  way  back  to  Scotland.  Taking  into  view  therefore 
the  alteration  which  has  occurred  in  this  branch  of  bu- 
siness, it  will  scarcely  excite  surprise  when  we  stale  that 
the  quantity  offered  for  sale  on  Wednesday  last  was  not 
great  and  prices  were  dull.  Hare  skins  were  selling 
from  5s.  to  6s.  per  dozen  ;  rabbit  skins  from  Is.  to  Is. 
3d.  per  dozen.    Few  English  buyers  were  present. 

SHREWSBURY  FAIR  afforded  considerable  gra- 
tification to  the  farmers  of  Wales  Jind  the  surrounding 
counties,  by  the  great  accession  of  purchasers  to  the 
market,  and  the  rather  increased  prices  obtained. 
Sheep  were  not  numerous  in  the  pens,  and  were  rapidly 
bought  up  at  nearly  6d.  per  lb.,  both  large  and  small. 
Stores  were  few  and  in  no  demand.  Pigs  were  all  sold 
early  at  about  5d.  per  lb.  and  Stores  were  excessively 
dear.  On  Wednesday  the  supply  of  prime  fat  cattle 
was  very  good,  but  the  number  of  buyers  was  beyond 
precedent,  and  everything  excellent  was  early  carried 
off  at  nearly  6d.  per  lb.,  while  inferior  cattle  were 
bought  up  at  5d.  to  5§d.  per  lb.  Cows  with  calves 
were  sold  at  good  prices ;  other  store  cattle  were 
scarce  and  in  little  demand.  The  supply  of  bacon  was 
plentiful,  and  almost  all  sold  at  6d.  to  G^d.  per  lb. 
Butter  was  also  in  good  supply,  and  many  new  pur- 
chasers in  the  market,  attracted,  no  doubt,  as  much  by 
the  high  character  of  the  article  as  by  the  vast  quantity 
offered  for  sale,  and  prices  varied  from  lid.  to  Is.  per 
lb.  for  tub  butter,  and  10|d,  to  ll|d.  for  lumps. 
Cheese  was  not  an  overabundant  supply  ;  but  the  de- 
mand was  great  at  the  following  prices  : — Skims,  32s. 
to  35s.  per  cwt, ;  middle  dairies,  45s,  to  50s. ;  and  the 
best,  55s,  to  3  guineas. 

At  STIRLING  CANDLEMAS  FAIR  the  show  of 
black  cattle  was  limited.  Cows  calved  or  near  calving 
were  in  demand,  and  brought  from  8/.  to  10/.  10s. 
Queys  from  6/,  to  11.  10s,  Half  fed  cattle  were  dull, 
and  sold  from  10s.  to  15s.  a-head  under  last  year's  rates ; 
from  4/.  10s.  to  11.  were  the  prices  obtained,  and  a  num- 
ber unsold.  The  show  of  horses  was  uncommonly 
large,  and  a  great  proportion  ware  unsold.  Good 
draught  horses,  from  six  to  nine  years  old  were  in  most 
request,  and  ranged  from  15/.  to  24/.  From  30/.  to  35/. 
were  demanded  for  good  young  horses,  but  few  of  that 
description  changed  owners. 

CASTLE-DOUGLAS  CANDLEMAS  FAIR.— 
The  show  of  horses,  owing  we  presume,  t9  the  state  of 
weatiier,  was  not  large  ;  the  quality,  however,  of  a  num- 
ber shown  was  very  good.  Superior  horses  met  with  a 
brisk  sale,  but  the  demand  for  good  serviceable  work 
horses  was  slow,  and  prices  were  deemed  to  be  low. 
An  excellent  draught  horse  sold  at  53/.,  a  pair  of  ditto 
at  90/.,  others  at  40/.  and  38/.  each.  There  ^yere  few 
dealers  from  the  Dumfries  quarter,  the  greater  number 
were  from  Ayrshire,  and  they  diJ  nut  seem  to  be  very 
anxious  to  drive  bargains  except  for  superior  horses  ; 
consequently  the  amount  of  business  done  was  limited. 
We  understand  that  a  number  of  good  horses  in  the 
neighbourhood  were  not  shown,  from  an  impression 
that  labour  will  be  behind,  and  that  the  services  of  all 
will  be  required.  It  is  much  to  the  credit  of  the  horse 
breeders  of  the  district  that  so  many  fine  horees  are  re- 
gularly shown  at  our  at  our  fairs  ;  and,  while  this  con- 
tinues to  be  the  case,  there  is  no  danger  of  the  want  of 
dealers,  and  good  prices  being  experienced. — Dumfries 

-I  il7l€S» 

At  NORTHALLERTON  GREAT  HORSE 
FAIR  Mr.  B.  Wilson,  of  Brawith  near  Thirsk,  sold 
five  horses,  each  lising  five  years  old,  by  Duncan  Grey, 
for  550  guineas  ;  immediately  after,  the  purchaser  sold 
one  of  them  for  200  guineas.  So  grea*  was  the  number 
of  horses  during*  sevei  al  of  the  days  at  this  great  fair  last 
week  that  though  there  is  stabling  for  upwards  of  3,000 
hcrses  in  the  town  of  Northallerton,  yet  many  had  to  be 
sheltered  in  the  neiglibouring  villages  of  Brompton,and 
Romanby  and  at  some  farm  houses  also, 

BRIDGNORTH  FAIR,~Fat  sheep  sold  at  fi-om  6d. 
lo  ejdi  pei*  lb.  I  and  fat  cftttlfi  at  from  fid.  to  6^3 
1361?  lbs 
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REVIEW     OF     THE      CORN      TRADE 


DURING    THE    MONTH    OF  FEBRUARY. 


The  severity  of  the  weather  during  the  greatest 
portion  of  the  previous  month,  has  proved  a  se- 
vere test  to  vegetation,  and  the  fields  deprived  of 
their  covering  of  snow,  have  exposed  the  young- 
plants  to  all  the  intensity  of  the  cold.  Turnips, 
especially  the  Norfolk  whites  and  Swedes,  have 
suffei-ed  from  the  rigour  of  the  season,  and  it  is 
much  to  be  feared  that  severe  havoc  has  been 
made  with  apples.  The  latter  seasons  having 
proved  mild,  has  occasioned  growers  to  be  less 
careful  in  securing  with  sufficient  depth  of  earth 
their  potatoes,  or  defending  with  coatings  suffi- 
ciently thick  their  clumps  of  mangel  wurzel,  and 
apprehensions  are  too  well  entertained  that  both 
these  valuable  roots  will  be  found  to  have  received 
considerable  injury  ;  as  far  however,  as  the  inves- 
tigation of  potatoes  ha?  gone,  the  destruction  is 
less  than  anticipated,  but  length  of  time  has  not 
yet  elapsed  since  the  thaw  to  ascertain  to  any  ex- 
tent the  decided  result  of  the  wintry  ordeal,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  dictum  will  prove  correct 
this  season,  that  when  the  pits  are  not  opened  un- 
til entirely  unfrozen,  the  potatoes  will  receive 
no  damage.  We  observe  some  agriculturists 
are  adopting  the  plan  of  forthwith  boiling  their 
potatoes  and  apples  found  frozen,  and  when 
mixed  with  barley  and  meal  make  a  very 
nutritious  and  fattening  mess  for  pigs  ;  as 
both  esculents  are  almost  certain  of  rotting 
when  they  thaw.  Feeds  are  not  unlikely  to 
become  dearer,  and  the  eifect  will  be  a  pressure 
for  a  time  of  lean  stock  on  the  markets.  The 
youug  wheats  though  nipped,  and  on  the  tops  of 
the  ridges  severely  frost-bitten,  are  still  considered 
free  from  radical  injury,  the  known  strength  and 
vitality  of  the  plant  removing  much  apprehension 
for  its  ultimate  recovery.  Tares  are  much  less 
injured  than  could  have  been  expected.  Winter 
tares  have  stood  the  test  of  the  cold,  and  have  in 
most  instances  shown  themselves  proof  against 
the  severest  trials  of  climate.  Peas,  planted  just 
before  the  setting  in  of  the  frost,  are  likely  to  have 
been  deprived  of  all  germinating  power,  and  no 
doubt  much  of  the  land  will  have  to  be  re-sown. 
The  frost  however,  has  so  far  benefitted  the  land 
by  the  destruction  of  the  quantities  of  charlock 
and  other  noxious  weeds,  that  the  mildness  of  the 
weather  had  previously  encouraged  the  growth  of, 
and  little  doubt  can  be  entertained  that  the  grubs 
and  destructive  insects  which  have  infested  the 
fields  of  late  years  will  be  nearly  annihilated. 

The  grain  markets  have  been  mainly  influenced 
by  the  weather.  The  supplies,  owing  to  the  frozen 
state  of  the  water  communication,  and  the  impedi- 
ments offered  to  land  carriage  by  snow  and  thaw, 
have  been  extremely  limited ;  but  as  millers  have 
been  prevented  from  working  from  either  the  ab- 
sence of  wind,  or  the  water-mills  clogged  with 
ice,  the  demand  has  been  reduced  to  a  very  nar- 
row compass  ;  indeed,  it  has  been  a  general  re- 
mark of  surprise  the  capability  millers  have 
evinced  of  meeting  the  increased  demand  for  meal, 
which  always  is  attendant  on  frosty  weather,  with- 
ont  having  been  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  fresh 
supplies;  exhibiting  to  conviction  how  fallacious 


have  been  all  previous  calculations  of  the  exhausted 
stocks  of  the  raw  material  in  the  hands  of  the 
manufacturers,  and  ought  to  create  a  fresh  example 
of  warning  to  sanguine  speculators,  showing  the 
hopelessness  of  any  certainty  being  attached  to 
their  predictions.  Holders,  however,  from  the 
scarcity  of  samples,  have  in  instances  realized 
rather  higher  rates  on  the  advance  noted  to  have 
taken  place  during  January  ;  while  on  the  other 
hand  the  improved  condition  and  quality  of  the 
samples  have  in  reality  added  little  to  the  actual 
value  of  the  article  from  the  commencement  of 
the  year.  Barley  has  sustained  little  variaticn  in 
price  ;  fine  qualities  for  malting  form  a  very  small 
proportion  of  the  various  bulks  offering  and  though 
prices  have  receded  fully  4s.  to  5s.  per  qr.  since 
harvest,  yet  the  quantity  of  malt  manufactured 
this  season  is  comparatively  very  limited.  Oats 
have  remained  generally  firm. 

The  weather  in  Scotland  has  also  acted  as  an 
impediment  to  the  transaction  of  all  regular  busi- 
ness. Most  of  the  mills  being  frozen  up,  millers 
have  bought  very  sparingly,  and  though  the  want 
of  animation  in  the  London  markets  would  in  the 
usual  course  have  had  a  depressing  influence  on 
the  currencies,  yet  the  farmers,  appearing  confi- 
dent in  their  opinion  of  a  deficiency  in  the  yield  of 
wheat  this  season,  prefer  holding  for  higher  rates, 
a  sequence  in  the  state  of  rural  aff'airs,  in  which 
they  seem  generally  to  concur.  Barley  of  the  finer 
qualities  has  met  more  attention  for  malting  and 
sowing,  and  selected  parcels  have  realized  rather 
higher  rates  ;  the  same  is  the  case  with  the  prime 
parcels  of  oats,  but  the  stained  and  ordinary  par- 
cels of  Barley  continue  a  complete  drug  on  the 
market,  owing  to  the  stoppage  of  several  of  the 
distilleries,  a  fact  we  have  previously  alluded  to. 

In  Ireland  most  of  the  previous  remarks  are 
applicable  to  the  state  of  the  markets.  The  trade 
dependent  on  the  inland  communication  for  the 
amount  of  supply,  have  bought  sparingly  of  all 
articles,  and  prices  have  sustained  little  variation. 
In  wheat  little  speculative  feeling  is,  however, 
prevailing,  and  prime  qualities  tending  towards  an 
advance.  Attention,  also,  is  beginning  to  be  di- 
rected towards  Oats,  and  as  reason  is  brought  to 
bear  in  favour  of  the  article,  and  more  than  is 
usually  applied  to  speculative  objects,  it  will  be 
desirable  to  detail  some  of  the  current  opinions 
conducing  to  the  belief  of  a  future  advance  in  the 
value  of  the  article;  —  an  exhaustion  of  all  the 
stocks  of  the  old  produce  on  the  securing  of  the 
new  crop,  and  therefore  its  premature  consump- 
tion, which  may  be  estimated  at  nearly  two  months 
— a  deficient  crop  in  England,  and  limited  breadth 
cultivated,  a  moderate  average  in  Scotland,  and 
not  superabundant  in  Ireland — an  increased  con- 
sumption, owing  to  the  severity  of  the  weather — 
a  material  superiority  in  quality  and  condition  of 
the  present  yield,  especially  in  Ireland,  compared 
with  the  return  of  18.36,  and  which  in  Irish  com- 
mon feed  samples  is  estimated  liy  some  at  least  at 
20  per  cent — besides  money  being  jilentiful  and 
readily  attainable  at  3  to  3-2-  per  cent — as  these  do 
not  appear  shadow^/  but  substantial  data  as  likely 
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to  tend  to  an  enhancement,  we  have  merely  alluded 
to  those  circumstances  combined,  which  appear  to 
"  make  out  a  case." 

From  Liverpool  it  is  remarked  that  oats  are  at  a 
very  low  value  compared  with  wheat ;  at  this  time 
last  year  whilst  the  best  Irish  red  wheat  was  sold 
at  8s.  8(1.,  fine  oats  brought  3s.  lOd.,  this  quality  of 
wheat  is  now  worth  8s.,  and  oats  not  more  than 
2s.  lOd.  per  bushel,  in  fact  taking  the  price  of 
wheat  as  the  point  of  comparison,  oats  are  rela- 
tively lower  than  they  have  been  for  some  years. 

Barley  has  been  firm  and  some  of  the  shipments 
have  fetched  good  prices.  In  the  Western  Ports 
of  England,  malting  parcels  have  obtained  34s. 
per  qr.,  and  given  satisfaction  to  maltsters.  An 
improvement  in  the  growth  of  the  article  which  we 
hail  with  gratification. 

In  Mark  Lane,  though  no  animation  can  be  re- 
ported as  having  pervaded  the  trade  in  Wheat,  or 
in  fact  any  other  grain,  yet  a  firmness  has  been 
maintained,  characteristic  of  an  improved  feeling 
towards  the  article.  Opinion  seems  justly  form- 
ing, that  the  prices  will  be  more  than  usually  de- 
pendent on  the  disposition  of  the  growers,  as  there 
is  little  stock  of  free  wheat  in  other  hands,  and  in 
reference  to  the  supplies  of  wheat  from  Ireland  to 
our  western  ports,  to  which  part  of  the  kingdom 
the  exports  are  mainly  directed  of  wheat  and 
flour,  they  have  fallen  far  short  of  the  arrivals  an- 
ticipated from  the  favourable  reports,  at  the  time 
of  harvest  of  the  crop  in  the  Sister  Isle,  and  from 
the  late  tendency  to  improvement  in  value,  and 
inadequate  supplies  in  proportion  to  the  demand, 
it  now  appears  likely  that  the  surplus  in  the  West 
and  South  where  the  crop  is  said  to  be  very  good, 
will  not  exceed  to  any  great  extent,  the  demands 
likely  to  be  made  from  the  North  and  East,  where 
the  yield  is  deficient,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
future  currencies  will  be  liable  to  considerable  in- 
fluence from  month  to  month  by  the  appearance 
on  the  grounds  of  the  forthcoming  crops. 

A  little  speculative  demand  has  existed  for 
bonded  wheat  for  shipment,  partially  to  America, 
North  American  Colonies,  Madeira,  West  Indies, 
and  Channel  Islands,  the  sales  have  been  mainly 
confined  to  Lower  Baltic  red  qualities,  at  from  30s. 
to  33s. ;  extra  held  at  34s. ;  Danzig,  36s.  to  38s. 

The  barley  trade  latterly,  owing  to  the  accumu- 
lation of  cargoes  detained  by  the  ice,  has  been 
glutted  with  samples,  and  being  mostly  of  inferior 
quality,  distillers  bought  sparingly,  leaving  a  large 
surplus  of  coarse  thin  parcels  almost  unsaleable  ; 
prime  malting  as  well  as  heavy  sweet  distilling 
descriptions  have  supported  full  rates.  Chevalier 
barley  is  noted  at  30s.  to  31s. ;  bright,  31s.  to 
32s. ;  fine,  33s.  to  34s.;  Norfolk  and  Sufiblk  malt- 
ing, 30s.  to  31s. 

The  importation  of  oats  has  been  large  since  the 
navigation  of  the  Thames  became  free,  amounting 
to  91,700  qrs.,  of  which  76,000  qrs.  were  from 
Ireland.  Dealers  and  consumers  during  the  frost, 
in  expectation  of  increased  supplies,  held  off"  from 
purchasing  to  the  last  extremity,  and  the  thaw 
came  opportunely  to  their  aid,  in  causing  samples 
to  flow  in.  They  were,  however,  obliged  to  buy 
freely,  and  considerable  progress  has  been  made 
towards  efiecting  a  clearance,  factors  with  few 
exceptions  maintaining  the  current  quotations, 
which  are  about  Is.  per  qr.  dearer  than  before 
the  frost  set  in.  Speculative  feeling  is  being 
directed  towards  the  article  as  noticed  in  a 
previous  paragraph  in  reference  to  Ireland. 

With  Ireland, free  on  board,the  business  transacting 
has  been  on  a  limited   scale ;  the  quotations  may  be 


noted  as  follow  : — Galways,  9s.  3d.  to  9s.  6d.,  and 
for  forward  months,  9s.  9d.  to  10s. ;  Limericks,  10s. 
6d.  to  lis.,  for  forward  deliveries,  lis.  6d. ;  West- 
port,  Ballina,  and  Sligo,  10s.  6d.  to  lis.,  forward, 
ditto,  lis.  to  lis  3d. ;  Derrys,  lis.,  Ibrward,  ditto, 
lis.  3d.;  Newrys,  lis.  6d.  to  lis.  8d.,  forward, 
ditto,  12s.  per  brl.  free  on  board  ;  from  the  nearer 
ports  nothing  passing  of  any  import. 

Beans  have  given  way  about  Is.  per  qr„  and  are 
steady  at  the  reduction.  White  peas  have  hung 
heavily  on  hand  and  are  Is.  to  2s.  per  qr.  lower. 
Grey  and  raaple  are  also  Is.  cheaper. 

At  Sydney  by  the  latest  advices  wheat  has  sus- 
tained little  variation  in  price  ;  Sydney  qualitieswere 
noted  worth  6s.  to  8s.,  Derwent  do,  7s.  to  93.  6d., 
making  a  general  average  of  7s.  lOJd.  per  bushel. 
Fine  flour  23s.  per  lOOlbs.,  but  in  consequence  of 
the  great  stock  of  inferier  wheat  on  hand  the  price  of 
seconds  flour  has  been  reduced  to  15s.,  and  ration 
flour  to  I3s.  per  lOOlbs.  Hobart  Town  wheat  noted 
at  8s.  3d.  to  9s. ;  Launceston  do.  7s.  9d.  to  8s.  3d.; 
English  barley,  4s.  to  5s.  6d.,  Cape,  57s. ;  Oats, 
New  South  VVales,  3s.  6d.to  4s. ;  Derw  ent,  8s.  to 
9s.  per  bushel,  maize,  3s.  3d.  to  3s.  6d. 

At  Halifax  on  the  oth  Feb .  American  flour  was 
steady  at  30s.,  for  new  superfine  in  bond;  fine,  42s, 
6d.  in  do.  Quebec  fine,  50s.  to  5os.,  middlings, 
47s.;  Hamburg,  45s.  Pilot  biscuit  per  br).  35s.; 
Oats,  2s.  to  2s.  6d.  per  bushel.  Barley,  3s.  9d.  per 
bushel  of  n21bs. 

By  the  latest  advices  from  Canada  of  the  25th  of 
January,  little  information  has  been  received  respect- 
ing- the  grain  markets  ;  the  rebellion  lately  existing  in 
the  colony  has  been  the  means  of  breaking  up  many 
business  connexions  and  diverting  the  thoughts  of 
all  from  their  legitimate  occupations,  and  therefore 
the  demand  has  been  limited  to  the  narrowest  circle. 
It  is,  however,  to  be  hoped,  that  the  agitation  will 
now  sufl[iciently  subside  to  allow  business  to  resume 
its  wonted  course.  At  Kingston,  Upper  Canada 
wheat  was  quoted  at  5s.  per  bushel ;  barley,  3s.,  and 
Oats  Is.  6d. ;  Rye,  3s. ;  Peas,  2s.  9d.  to  3s. ;  Flour, 
IBs.  to  20s.  per  cwt. 

From  Port  Louis,  Mauritius,  of  the  29th  Nov., 
we  learn  that  European  wheat  was  firm  at  3  dol.  to 
3  dols.  50  cents,  for  lOOlbs. ;  do.  Cape,  5  dols.  to  5 
dols.  50  cents. ;  Bombay  do.,  3  dols.  to  3  dols.  50 
cents,  per  bag  of  150lb=. ;  European  and  Cape  bar- 
ley, 2  dols.  to  2  dols.  50  cents,  per  lOOlbs, ;  Euro- 
pean Oats,  S  dols.  to  3  dels.  25  cents,  per  lOOlbs.; 
Cape  do.,  4  dols.  23  to  50  cents. ;  French  flour,  per 
brl.  of  I801bs.  10  to  12  dols.  ;  American,  8  to  10 
dols. ;  Cape  do.,  per  lOOlbs.  7  to  8  dols,  ;  Danzig 
do.,  per  1801bs.,  8  to  10  dols.  Exchange  on  Eng- 
land, government  bills  at  30  days  sight,  1§  per  cent, 
premium  ;  private  do.,  2  to  3^.  Memorandum  ; 
lOOlbs.  French  equal  to  lOSlbs.  English.  Current 
dollars  worth  4s. 

In  France,  the  markets  having  been  kept  bare  of 
supply  by  the  frost,  and  the  inland  communication 
not  being  restored,  though  the  thaw  had  commenced, 
had  induced  holders  to  demand  higher  rates,  and 
prices  generally  are  noted  dearer  for  the  better  de- 
scriptions of  Wheat.  At  Paris  the  rates  had  ad- 
vanced to  29  francs  per  hectolitre,  and  50  cents 
more  money  was  demanded,  equal  to  about  44s.  to 
443.  9d.  per  qr.  Rumours  were  prevalent  that  the 
young  Wheats  had  suffered  from  the  severity  of  tbe 
weather,  especially  the  partial  thaws,  succeeded  by 
frost,  but  it  is  generally  calculated,  that  though  the 
Wheats  look  sickly,  yet  it  is  premature  passing  any 
opinion  as  to  positive  injury  having  been  yet  sus- 
tained. At  Bordeaux,  the  demand  for  Wheat  being 
confined  entirely  to  the  local  consumption,  had  ren- 
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dered  the  trade  dull,  and  notwithstanding  the  depre- 
ciation which  the  article  has  already  sustained,  still 
it  was  bearing  a  disproportionate  value  with  the  price 
of  Flour.  Three  or  four  foreign  vessels  had  arrived 
laden  with  Wheat,  which  had  been  placed  in  gra- 
nary with  the  view  of  re-shipment  to  Spain  on  the 
first  favourable  opportunity.  At  Marseille,  Wheat 
for  the  consumption  was  held  rather  more  firmly, 
aud  foreign  parcels  in  bond  had  advanced  50  cents. 
per  hectolitre,  several  sales  having  been  effected  for 
shipment,  it  was  understood,  to  the  Spanish  coast. 
Soft  Odessa  Wheat  had  obtained  30s.  3d.  to  31s.  3d. 
per  qr. ;  soft  Danube  qualities  realized  30s.  3d.  to 
30s.  8d.  per  qr.  The  stock  of  free  Wheat  com- 
prised 70,000  charges  of  native  Wheat,  equal  to 
39,375  qrs.,  and  30,000  charges,  or  16,875  qrs.  of 
foreign. 

The  advices  from  St.  Petersburgh  intimate  a  dul- 
ness  of  trade,  and  the  prices  of  grain  too  high  to 
induce  purchasers  for  shipments,  especially  of  oats, 
which  are  of  inferior  quality.  Kubanka  wheat  re- 
mains at  3  Is.  6d.  to  33s.  per  qr. ;  oats,  10s.  6d.  to 
lis.  per  qr. ;  the  crop  of  oats  have  been  abundant, 
but  of  wheat,  and  particularly  rye,  inferior.  At 
Konigsberg  the  secondary  qualities  of  wheat  are 
bearing  high  rates,  owing  to  the  failure  of  rye  and 
increased  demand  for  wheat  to  meet  the  failure. 
From  Danzig,  the  accounts  from  Poland  appear 
to  be  extremely  calamitous,  through  the  failure  in  rye 
and  decay  of  potatoes,  owing  to  the  intensity  of  the 
frost,  which  has  lasted  since  the  22d  of  December. 
Wheats  were  steady  in  value,  white  samples,  33s. 
to  36s.,  high  mixed,  31s.  to  34s.,  mixed,  28s.  to 30s. 
Rye  was  held  at  rates  equal  to  24s.  per  qr.  free 
on  board.  Owing  to  the  high  prices  obtained  in  the 
interior,  the  misery  endured  by  the  poor  at  this  in- 
clement season  of  the  year,  continued  unabated. 
Co-equal  with  the  advance  in  grain,  provisions  of  all 
other  descriptions  were  being  enhanced.  Beef  was 
selling  at  high  prices,  as  well  as  salted  provisions, 
especially  pork,  which  had  risen  to  70s.  per  brl.  of 
200lbs.  free  on  board.  At  Stettin  little  business  was 
transpiring  on  the  14th  inst.,  except  for  the  local 
necessities,  but  holders  were  not  inclined  to  accept 
lower  prices  for  their  wheats.  The  trade  with  the 
United  States  appears  on  the  increase  during  the 
past  year,  nine  cargoes  of  grain,  chiefly  rye,  having 
been  shipped  to  New  Yerk,  and  one  vessel  freighted 
with  corn  to  Baltimore.  In  the  Mecklenburgh  and 
Holstein  ports  little  transpiring,  prices  having  sus- 
tained no  variation  with  the  exception  of  rapeseed, 
which  is  obtaining  higher  prices ;  and  at  Flensburg 
22^  18s.  has  been  paid.  At  Rostock,  wheats 
were  held  at  27s.,  and  the  stocks  of  old  much  re- 
duced. 

At  Hamburgh,  the  navigation  of  the  Elbe  conti- 
nued closed,  and  trade  languid  ;  a  few  sales  of  old 
Upland  wheat  for  grinding  had  been  made,  at  32s. 
to  33s.  per  qr.,and  offers  for  delivery  in  spring  were 
making  at  from  29s.  6d.  to  31s.  3d.  for  weight  of 
59  to  61  lbs.  Saale  Barley  of  591bs.  was  held  at 
18s.  3d.,  and  Neustadt  ditto,  of  52^1bs.  at  l5s.  9d. 
Rapeseed  had  advanced  in  price,  owing  to  the  re- 
ceipt of  orders  from  Belgium  and  France,  and  re- 
ported injury  to  the  young  plants  from  the  severity 
of  the  weather,  especially  in  Holland,  Upland  seed 
being  noted  at  23L  18s.  per  last ;  Elbe  and  Hano- 
verian 23i.  I5s. ;   Eyder,  23/.  15s.  to  24/.  2s. 

In  Holland  the  crops  of  wheat  and  winter  barley 
are  stated  to  have  suffered  from  the  frost,  and  rape- 
seed  in  some  parts  reported  to  be  completely  de- 
stroyed. At  R.otterdam,  wheat  was  obtaining  im- 
proved quotations ;  prime  old  Zealand  having  rea- 
lized 41s.  4d.,  and  good  samples,  39s.     Rye  was 


also  dearer,  distillers  paying  as  Inucli  aS  293.  to  SOs 
2d.  for  quality  of  55  to  561bs. 

The  American  markets  afford  little  incentive  at 
present  to  increased  speculation  on  the  part  of  Euro- 
pean shippers.  The  Irade  generally  is  dull  and  de- 
clining, and  the  prices  of  flour  are  indicative  of  no 
apprehension  being  entertained  of  any  deficiency  of 
the  supplies.  At  New  York,  Western  Canal  flour 
was  nominally  worth  8  dollars ;  and  good  white 
Danzig  wheat  selling  at  1  dollar  65  cents  ;  red  Ger- 
man 1  dollar  50  cents.,  and  white  1  dollar  62^.  At 
Baltimore  the  store  price  of  Howard- street  flour 
was  75  cents,  to  8  dollars.  Wheat  meeting  litcle 
attention,  and  some  prime  German  lately  arrived 
had  been  ofl^ering  without  finding  a  purchaser. 
Native  red  wheats,  of  best  quality  were  1  dollar  65 
to  70  cents.  At  Philadelphia,  sales  of  flour  have 
been  made  at  8  dollars  for  export.  Wheat  and  rye 
nominal.  The  weather  was  extraordinarily  mild, 
and  during  the  whole  of  December  up  to  the  20th 
of  January  the  thermometer  had  seldom  sunk  as  low 
as  the  freezing  point.  At  New  Orleans,  flour  was 
firm  at  the  reduced  rates  of  7  dollars  and  25  to  50 
cents,  per  brl.  as  there  was  a  quantity  shipping  for 
the  Northern  American  markets  ;  the  stocks,  how- 
ever, were  accumulating. 


CURRENCY  PER  IMPERIAL  MEASURE. 

BRITISH.               Feb.  1.  March  1. 

S.  S.  S.  9. 

Wheat,  red,  Essex,  Kent,  Suffolk 50  to  60  50to66 

White 52  65  52  65 

Norfolk,  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire...  48  60  48  fio 

White, do. do 50  62  50  62 

Irish  Red  44  48  44  48 

Ditto  White 50  54  50  54 

Barley,  Malting,  new 30  33  30  31 

Chevalier,  new 35  37  30  35 

Distilling 27  30  27  30 

Grinding 23  26  23  26 

Irish     22  25  22  25 

Malt,  Brown 38  44  38  44 

Ditto,  Chevalier,  new  and  old 58  62  57  62 

Ditto,  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  Pale,  do.   ..54  57  54  57 

Ditto  Ware 55  58  54  58 

Peas,  Hog  and  Grey 30  32  29  31 

Maple 32  33  30  32 

White  Boilers 36  38  34  36 

Beans, small 36  39  35  38 

Harrow  34  37  33  36 

Ticks 32  36  32  35 

Mazagan 34  39  34  38 

Oats,  English  feed 21  23  21  23 

Short  small 22  23  22  26 

Poland , 23  27  23  27 

Scotch,  Common 20  23  20  23 

Berwick,  &c 22  25  22  25 

Potatoe,&c 24  28  24  24 

Irish,  Feed   18  21  19  28 

Ditto  Potatoe  21  24  21  21 

Ditto  Black   19  21  19  21 


PRICES  OF  FLOUR, 

Per  Sack  of  280  lbs.  Feb.1. 

s.       s. 

Town-made 52  to  55 

Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Kent,  and  Essex 45      46 

Sussex  and  Hampshire 42      44 

Superfine 46      — 

Lincolnshire,  Yorkshiie,  and  Stiickton.  40      42 
Northumberland,  Berwick,  and  Scotch.  40      42 

Irish 40      42 

Extra 44      — 


STOCK  OF  GRAIN,  FLOUR  AND  CLOVER- 
SEED  IN  BONDED  WAREHOUSES  IN 
LONDON  ON  THE  5™  FEB. 

Wheat.     Barley.      Oats.    Rye.      Beans.    Peas.      Flour. 

qis.  qrs.  qrs.       qrs.  qrs.        qrs.        ewts 

•267,168  9,868   68,550  437   1,451  2,885  43,341 


[arch  1. 

s. 

8. 

49  to  52 

42 

44 

40 

42 

44 

— 

.39 

41 

39 

40 

.39 

40 

42 

— 
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An  Account  of  the  quantity  of  Foreign  Grain  and  Flour 
imported  into  the  United  King'dom  during  the  month 
ending-  the  5th  Feb.  1838 ;  the  Quantity  on  which 
the  Duty  has  been  paid  for  Home  Consumption,  and 
the  quantity  remaining-  in  Warehouse. 


Foreign    Grain   and 
Flour. 

;    Quantity     ( 
imported. 

c 

•  uantity  en- 
tered for 
onsumption 

Quantity 
Exported. 

Wheat  from  British 

Possessions 

Ditto    Foreign 

Barley 

Oats 

qrs.  bush. 

1791     0 
840    4 
lie    0 

86     6 
3    0 

qrs.  bush. 

358    0 

18  7 
3    0 

286     1 

'26    7 
24    4 

19  5 

qrs.  bush 

7155    6 

569501     0 

35791    3 

248989     1 

Rye 

Beans 

Peas .-. 

11388    3 
5299    3 
21531     7 

Indian  Corn 

2433    0 

Flour   from    British 

Possessions 

Ditto  Foreign 

cwts.qrs.lbs.  c 

861     2  23 
11982    3    7 

wts.qrs.lbs. 

4156     2     0 
20     0  15 

cwts.qrs.lbs, 

19477    0  24 
147252    0  17 

IMPE 

Weeken<ling 

12th  Jan. 

19th     .. 

26th     . . 

2nd  Feb. 

9th    ... 

16th     .. 
AeeregateAverr.ije 
of  the    six  weelis 
whicK      regulates 

.RIAI 

Wlieat. 

52  11 

53  7 

54  10 

55  4 
55     4 
52    3 

54    7 

32    8 

d.  per 
3s 

.  AVI 

Barley 

28  10 
28     9 

28  9 

29  0 
28  10 
2S     9 

28  10 

19  10 

1961bs., 
.per  19 

:rag 

Oats 

20     1 
19  11 
19  11 

19  11 

20  0 
20     0 

20    0 

16     9 

Britisl 
61bs. 

ES. 
Rye 

27    7 

27  11 
30    § 
29     1 

27  7 
29    6 

28  8 

27    2 
Posa 

Rean? 

33    4 
33    6 
33    4 
32    8 
32  11 

32  7 

33  1 

19    9 

essions 

Peas 

32    8 
32    7 
32    5 
32    4 
32    7 
32    9 

32    5 

Duties    payable    in 
nesday  next  intbi- 
Outports    till   tlie 
of  that  day  from 

21     3 

Do.  on  graiH  from 
British  possessions 

eat  of  Europe 

Foreign  Flour  19s.  6 

Dittj 

PRICE    OF    HOPS. 
BORC,  Feb.  26. 
The  demand  for  Hops  is  moderate  without  any  alte- 
ration in  prices. 

PRESENT   PRICES. 

je  s.  j£  3.  £  s. 

East  Kent  Pockets,  from 4    4  to  4  15  superfine..  5  12 

Bags 4    0  4  10  5    5 

Mid  Kent  Pockets 3  15  4  10  5    5 

Bags 3  15  4     4  5     0 

Weald  of  Kent  Pockets 3  10  4    2  4  10 

Sussex  do 3    3  3  15  4    4 

Yeailings 2    2  3    3  3  10 

Old 110  115  ....  2  10 

Oldolds 0  18  1     5  ....  1  10 

"WORCESTER,  (Saturday  last.)— We  have  had  a 
better  supply  of  Hops  to-day  than  for  several  weeks 
past,  and  the  demand  being  limited,  the  prices  of  last 
market  day,  were  with  difficulty  maintained,  generally, 
however,  the  planters  would  not  accept  lower  prices, 
and  many  hops  remained  unsold  in  consequence. 


COMPARATIVE    PRICES    OF    GRAIN. 

WEEKLY    AVERAGES  •  AVERAGES     from     the 

by  the    Imp.    Quarter,       corresponding     Gazette 


from       the 
of  Friday  last, 
1838. 

Wheat 

Gazette, 
Feb.  23, 

s.    d. 

.      55     3 
..     28     9 
.     20     0 
.     29     6 
.     32  11 
.     32     9 

in  the  last  year, 
Feb.  24,  1837. 

Wheat...,,.. 

Barley ,, 

Oats 

Friday 

s.   d. 
55     9 

Barley. 

32  10 

Oats.  . . 

23     3 

Rye  .... 

Rye 

Beans 

36  17 

Beans . . 

37     7 

Peas.  . . 

Peas 

37     8 

_>_ 

PRICES  OF  SEEDS. 
Feb.  26. 
The  demand  for  Cloverseed  to-day  has  been  far  from 
animated.  There  was  a  fair  show  of  fresh  samples,  but 
fine  seed  continuing  scarce  supported  the  previous  quo- 
tations, and  which  they  are  likely  to  do  till  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  northern  ports  are  opened,  as  there  are  large 
supplies  ready  to  be  shipped  to  our  coast.  Low  foreign 
samples  met  also  some  inquiry,  but  secondary  samples 
were  difficult  of  disposal.  The  imports  of  foreign 
Cloverseed  during-  the  week,  consisted  of  25  casks  and 
398  bags  from  Havre,  43  bales  from  Boulogne,  41  bags 
and  41  bales  from  Bordeaux,  and  10  tierces  of  grass 
seed  from  New  York.  Trefoil  sustained  no  [variation. 
RapeseedduU,  and  Linseed  though  not  quoted  cheaper 
is  dull  sale.  In  Caraway  and  Coriander  no  variation. 
Mustardseed  steady,  but  Canary  very  difficult  of  dis- 
posal. Fine  spring  Tares  move  off  slowly  at  4s.  6d. 
and  extra  held  at  5s.  Winter  Tares  dull,  at  4s.  to  4s, 
3d.  per  bushel. 


WOOL    MARKETS. 

BRITISH. 

Feb.  1.  March  1. 

Per  lb.               s.  d.     s.  d.  s.  d.    s.  d. 

DownTeps 1     5  to  1     G  1     6  to  1    7 

Half-bred  do 1     5^     1     6^  1     6§     17^ 

Ewes  and  Wethers 1     2      1    SJ  1     3^    1  4i 

Leicester  Hogs 1     3J     1     4|  14      15 

Do.           Wethers 1     112  12      13 

Blanket  Wool 0     9      10  0  10      1     I 

Flannel 10      14  10       14 

SkinCombing 1     OJ     1     Ij  1     OJ     1     2 

WAKEFIELD,  Feb.  23.— Our  trade  remains  in  the 
same  uninteresting  state  as  reported  last  week. 

CHIPPENHAM.— The  third  Wool  market,  for  the 
season,  at  Chippenham,  is  appointed  to  be  held  on  Fri- 
day, the  2nd  of  March. 

CHESTERFIELD,  Feb.  19.— Since  our  [last  report 
on  Wool,  the  trade  has  experienced  a  retrograde  move- 
ment, accompanied  with  considerable  depression;  buyers 
are  quite  shy  at  purchasing,  and  it  is  the  general  opinion 
that  the  present  prices  cannot  be  sustained,  but  will  be 
subject  to  a  further  diminution. 

EXETER. — This  market  opened  under  the  most 
favourable  auspices  to  those  having  Yolk  Wool  to  sell, 
as  a  very  large  Manufacturer,  finding  that  little  business 
was  to  be  done  on  lower  terms,  at  once  offered  one 
shilling  per  lb.  for  it.  We  have  therefore  to  quote  Yolk 
Wool  at  12d. ;  and  Washed  Wools — Knott,  14^d.  to 
15d. :  Dorset  Horn,  16d.  5  and  Marsh  Wool,  IBd.  per 
lb. — In  Sorts  there  is  little  variation — Broad  Head  being 
from  9id.  to  lOd^  Kent  Head,  lid.;  Red,  Green,  and 
Pinions,  11^.;  Fine  Head,  IS^d.;  Fell  Combing,  14d.; 
Cornish  Stripe,  13fd.  to  14d. ;  North  Devon  Stripe, 
14^.;  and  Tops,  18*.  to  19d.  per  lb. 

LIVERPOOL,  Saturday,  Feb.  24. 
Foreign. — The  bids  at  the  late  public  sales  have 
firmly  established  the  advance  quoted  in  our  last.  A 
fair  number  of  transactions  were  eftected  during  this 
week  in  Mogadore,  East  India,  and  Peruvian  Wool  at 
full  prices.  The  arrivals  are  principally  formed  of  Pe- 
ruvian. 

Imports  for  the  week,  1,414;  previously  this  year, 
5,7-27 ;  total,  7,141. 

Scotch. — We  have  had  ho  arrivals  of  any  conse- 
quence this  week  of  laid  Highland  wool,  and  the  inland 
navigation  being  still  closed,  we  have  no  transactions  to 
report.  There  has  been  several  lots  of  laid  Cheviot  sold 
this  week  at  our  highest  quotation,  for  delivery  on  the 
opening  of  the  navigation. 

perstoneot  241bs.  s.    d.       s.  3. 

L;iid  Highland  Wool,  from 10    6toll     0 

White     do.  do 13    0       13     6 

Laid  Crossed      do 14    0      15    0 

Washed  do.       do 16    0      16    6 

T/aidCheviof,     do 16    0      17    0 

Washeddo.         do 23    0      25    0 

White     do.        do  scarce 28    0      32    0 

Import  for  the  week 94  bags. 

Previously  this  year      2751  do. 
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SCOTCH. 

Per  stone  of  24  lbs.  Feb.  1.  March  1. 

s.  d.      s.  d.  s.  d.      9.  d. 

LaidHighliiiiil  Wool,  fioui,   10  OtolO  6  10  6  to  11     0 

White    Do.        Do 13  0      13  fi  13  0      13    6 

LaidCrossed      Do ..14  0      15  0  14  0      15    0 

WashedDn.       Do 15  0       16  6  16  0       16     G 

Laid  Cheviots 16  0      17  0  16  0      17    0 

Washed  Do 23  0      25  0  23  0      25     0 

White     Do 28  0      30  0  28  0      32    0 

LIVERPOOL  WOOL  SALES.— On  the  15th  and 
16th  inst.  there  were  brought  to  auction  about  3,000 
bales  of  Wool,  including- 1,400  of  Australian  and  Tas- 
inanian  ;  of  the  latter  descriptions  the  whole  found  buy- 
ers, and  also  the  bulk  of  the  other  various  sort^.  The  at- 
tendance of  both  staplers  and  manufacturers  was  very 
numerous,  almost  without  precedent,  and  the  sales  went 
off  with  considerable  briskness,  which  was  in  some  mea- 
Bure  assisted  by  the  continuance  of  frost,  thereby  pre- 
venting-the  colonial  and  other  Wools  bought  at  the  late 
London  sales  in  January  bein^  forwarded  into  the 
manufacturing  districts;  whereas  from  this  port,  the 
railway  to  Manchester  affords  a  great  advantage,  as  the 
transmission  by  waggons  onwards  can  be  easily  effect- 
ed, and  at  a  very  moderate  expense.  The  followmg  is 
the  result  of  the  sales  : — 

Australian. — 407  bales  fine  clothing  and  fine  comb- 
ing, sold  at  is.  to  2s.  4d.  per  lb. ;  697  do.  good  clothing 
and  fair  combing,  Is.  8|d.  to  Is,  ll^d.  ;  46  do.  very 
low  combing  and  coarse  combing.  Is.  5|d.  to  Is.  8d. 
85  do.  unwashed  and  refuse.  Is.  to  Is.  5d. ;  11  do.  very 
low  do.,9^d.  to  lid. 

Tasmanian.  —  34  bales  good  clothing  and  fine 
combing  sold  at  Is.  lO^d.  to  2s.  2d.  per  lb. ;  90  do.  mid- 
dling clothing  and  combing,  with  a  few  lambs,  Is.  6d. 
to  Is.  lOd. ;  2  do.  unwashed  and  refuse.  Is.  Id,  to  Is. 
4d.  ;  15  do.  Swan  River  also  sold  at  Is.  42d.  to  Is.  G^d. 

These  rates  establish  an  advance  of  25  per  cent,  on 
the  last  sales  held  here  in  September,  1837,  particularly 
on  the  combing  sorts.  The  condition  in  most  instances 
was  tolerably  fair,  but  in  this  respect  it  must  be 
noticed  that  the  clips  of  1836  and  1837  have  been  no- 
thing equal,  in  point  of  condition>  in  comparison  with 
those  a  few  years  previously,  attributable,  in  a  great 
degree  to  the  want  of  additional  labourers  in  the  colo- 
nies, and  in  some  measure  to  scarcity  of  water  in  some 
districts. 

The  other  sorts  of  wool  sold  as  follows,  realizing  an 
advance  in  most  instances  of  20  per  cent. on  the  Sep- 
tember prices,  viz  : — 17  bales  German,  Is.  2d.  to  Is. 
8d.  per  lb,  ;  125  do.  Spanish,  Is.  5d,  to  Is.  lOd, ;  22 
do,  Portugal,  Is.  2^d.  ;  11  do,  Capa,  9d.  to  Is.  5d.  ;  29 
do.  Italian,  8d.  to  is.  5d.  ;  84  do.  Peruvian,  8d.to  9d.  ; 
100  do.  Mogadore,  8|d.  to  9|d. ;  150  do.  Turkey,  6d. 
to  8|d.  ;  427  do.  East  India  3^d.  to  9§d. ;  200  do.  Cor- 
dova and  Buenos  Ayres,  5d.  to  lOd.  for  washed,  and  3d. 
to  5d.  for  grey  and  unwashed.  The  result  of  these  sales 
evinces  a  satisfactory  reaction  in  trade  in  the  woollen 
districts  within  the  last  few  months.  —Liverpool  Times. 

FOREIGN. 

Feb.  26.— Fine  Spanish  and  German  wools  are  in 
request,  at  fully  previous  quotations  ;  but  the  business 
doing  in  other  kinds  of  foreign  wools  is  by  no  means 
brisk.  The  quantity  of  foreign  wool  now  on  sale  is 
rather  large — particularlyof  Colonial  wools,  the  general 
quality  of  which  is  tolerably  good. 

Electoral  Saxony  wool,  from  4s,  Od.  to  5s.  2d, ;  first 
Austrian,  Bohemian,  and  other  German  wools,  3s,  2d.  to 
4s,  Od,  ;  second  do.,  2s.  Od.  to  3s,;  inferior  do,  in  locks 
and  pieces.  Is.  6d.  to2s,;  German  lamb's  do,,  2s.  to 
3s.;  Hungarian  sheep's  do.,  2s.  to  3s. ;  Leonesa 
sheep's  do.,  2s.  to  3s.  2d.;  Segovia  do.,  Is.  8d.  to  3s. ; 
Soria  do.,  2s.  to3s,0d. ;  Caceres  do.,  2s.to3s.  2d.  ; 
Spanish  lamb's  do..  Is,  6d,  to  2s.  6d. ;  German  and 
Spanish  cross  do,,  2s,  Od,  to  3s,  Od. ;  Portugal  sheep's 
do.,  2s.  to  3s.  ;  ditto  lamb's  ditto,  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  6d.j 
Australian,  fine  crossed  do.,  2s.  to  3s.  4d. ;  do.  native 
sheep's  do.,  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  6d.;  Van  Diemen's  Land, 
native  sheep's  do,,  lOd.  to  2s.;  and  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  do,,  Is.  4d.  to  2s,  lOd.  per  lb. 


SYDNEY,  Oct,  12.  —  From  the  acknowledged 
scarcity  of  labour  in  this  Colony  it  has  been  long  our 
opinion  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  restrain  the  mul- 
tiplying of  sheep,  as  the  growth  of  the  staple  wool  can- 
not otherwise  be  attended  with  advantage  or  profit. 
Our  flockmasters  would  do  well,  therefore,  to  turn  their 
attention  to  the  quality  rather  than  the  quantity  of  the 
fleece  produced,  and  not  as  hitherto  to  look  too  early  for 
an  increase  of  their  clip.  The  present  value  of  wool  here 
is  Is,  6d,  per  lb.,  and  freights  to  London  for  this  article 
rule  at  2d,  per  lb. 

CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE,  Dec.  26.-The  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  Agricultural  Society  has  offered  a  prize 
cup  of  50/.  value  for  the  finest  sample  of  wool,  each 
sample  to  contain  lOOlbs.  at  least,  in  fleeces  only,  and  to 
be  the  clip  of  sheep  produced  in  the  colony. 

MAURITIUS,  Oct.  31.— No  variation  has  occurred 
in  the  price  of  English  blankets  or  broad  cloths. 

HAMBURGH,  Feb,  16,— There  continues  to  be  a 
fair  amount  of  business  transacted  in  wool. 

ROUEN,  Feb.  17,— Business  has  been  active  in  the 
Cloth  Hall  here  ;  the  attendance  of  foreign  buyers,  who 
purchased  extensively,  being  very  fair.  Prices  have 
been  well  maintained,  but  there  has  been  no  rise.  It  is 
a  singular  circumstance  that  with  an  active  demand  for 
woollen  fabrics  the  quotations  are  supported  with  such 
difficulty,  and  that  the  manufacturers  continue  to  sell 
at  a  loss. 

RHEIMS,  Feb.  18.— There  has  been  a  very  good 
business  doing  in  flannels  here  all  the  week,  and  an 
amelioration  in  prices  has  evidently  occurred.  In  wool, 
affairs  have  been  less  animated,  the  stocks  on  hand  not 
being  large,  and  holders  being  unwilling  to  accede  to 
prices  which  would  leave  a  fair  profit  to  the  manufac- 
turers.   Late  prices  are,  however,  well  supported. 

ANTWERP,  Feb,  20.— There  have  been  a  few  sales 
of  Turkey  and  South  American  wools  during  the  last 
few  days  at  steady  quotations. 

The  imports  into  London  from  the  15th  to  the  21st 
inst.  have  been  very  small,  amounting  only  to  112  bales. 
Of  this  quantity  93  bales  were  from  Turkey,  17  from 
Germany,  and  2  bales  from  Spain. 

The  exports  in  the  week  ending  on  Thursday  last, 
were  22,003  lbs.  all  to  Belgium. 

Wool  on  which  the  Home  Consumption  Duties  have 
been  paid  at  London,  Bristol,  and  Hull,  during  the 
last  week : — 

This  Vear,  :  Same  time 
M'OOL.  previous  to  !       in  the 

last  Year. 


Sh'-ep,  Spanish, /yonrfon  .,.  lb. 

Bristol lb. 

A ustrali. -in,  Lorarfon lb, 

German  and  other  Sorts,    do,  lb. 
Do.,  'Inll lb. 


23961 
2433029 
357346 


POTATO   MARKET. 

SOUTHWARK,  Waterside,  Feb,  26,  1838.— The 
liberal  supply  of  Potatoes  as  quoted  in  our  last  report, 
has  been  followed  by  a  very  limited  one  during  the  past 
week,  and  are  as  follows: — viz.,  from  Yorkshire,  130 
tons;  Scotland,  60;  Devons,  65;  Jersey  and  Guernsey, 
440  ;  Kent  and  Essex,  105 ;  making  a  total  of  800  tons 
only,  consequently  salesmen  have  been  enabled  to  clear 
off  nearly  the  whole  supply  at  liberal  prices ;  although 
the  weather  has  decidedly  changed,  and  is  now  much 
milder.  The  effects  of  the  late  severe  frosts  upon  all 
kinds  of  green  vegetables  must  be  felt  for  some  time  to 
come.  The  demand  for  best  qualities  is  good,  and  likely 
to  continue  ; — annexed  is  the  present  rate  of  prices  :  — 
Per  ton. 

York  reds .     —s  100s  '  Jersey  Wliites -s    60s 

Do.  kidneys — s    90s  I  Jersey  and  Guernsey 

American    Natives,  —s    SOs  I      Blues — s    65s 

Scotch  reds 70s    SOs  I  Kent,    and     Essex 

Devons — s    75s  |       Whites    60s    70s 


Printed    by  Joseph   Rogerson,  24,  Norfolk-street,   Strand, 
London. 
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THE     PLATE. 

"  Hecatomb/'  a  short-horn  bull,  the  subject  of  our  first  Plate,  was  bred  by,  and  is  still  the  property 
of  Earl  Spencer.  It  would  be  a  work  of  supererogation  upon  our  part  to  dilate  upon  the  Noble  Earl's 
character  as  a  breeder.  In  adding,  however,  that  his  Lordship's  exertions  to  uphold  and  improve  every 
department  of  British  Agriculture  entitle  him  to  the  gratitude  of  his  countrymen,  we  feel  convinced 
that  we  utter  a  sentiment  which  will  be  warmly  responded  to  by  all  who  duly  appreciate  the  appro- 
priation of  time,  of  talent,  and  of  means,  to  the  benefit  of  the  country, — which  are  but  too  often 
expended  by  individuals  of  the  same  class  in  unworthy  and  profitless  pursuits.  The  pedigree  shows 
"  Hecatomb"  to  be  descended  from  ihe  first  stock  in  this  country ;  it  traces  his  family  back  to  the  cow 
which  Mr.  Charles  Collings  bought  from  Mr.  Maynard,  and  from  the  produce  of  luhick  cow  in  Mr. 
Charles  Collings'  hands  the  improved  short-horns  were  produced.  "  Hecatomb"  was  calved  on  June 
14,  1834 ;  he  was  got  by  Firby,  dam  (No.  57,  at  the  Chilton  sale,)  by  Monarch,  grandam  (No.  13, 
at  the  Chilton  sale,)  by  St.  Alban's,  great  grandam  (No.  4,  at  the  Chilton  sale,)  by  Jupiter,  g.  g. 
grandam  by  Sir  Oliver,  g.  g.  g.  grandam  (Rasberry)  by  Trimnell,  g.  g.  g.  g.  grandam  (Strawberry) 
by  Favourite^  g.  g.  g.g.  g.  grandam  (Lilly)  by  Favourite,  g-g-g-g-g-g-  grandam  (Miss  Lax)  by 
Dalton  Duke,  g.  g.  g.  g.  g.  g.  g.  grandam  (Lady  Maynard  Favourite's  grandam)  by  AUcock's  bull, 
g-  g-  g'  g-  g-  g-  g-g-  grandam  by  Smith's  bull,  g.  g.  g.g.  g,  g.  g.  g.  g.  grandam  by  Jolly's  bull. 


EXPLANATION    OF    THE    PLAN     OF    BUILDINGS    FOR    A    FARM    OF 

FORTY    TO    SIXTY    ACRES. 

f 

This  plan  is  the  first  of  a  projected  series  of  part  may  be  filtered  from  the  higher,  into  the  lower 

farm  buildings,  beginning  with  a  farm  of  40  to  60  division,  through  straw  tied  loosely  together,  and 

acres,  and  extending  to  1000.     They  are  planned  then  raised  by  a  pump.     Two  kinds  of  manure 

for  plain  accommodation  and  convenience,  without  may  be   obtained  by  this  method.     On  most  well 

the  most  distant  claim  to  architectural  decoration ;  managed    farms   the   straw   will   absorb   all  the 

that  being  entirely  left  to  the  taste  and  ability  of  moisture. 

the  proprietor,  and  built  of  plain  stone  and  lime.  In  this  plan  there  is  a  stable  for  three  horses, 
or  brick  walling,  and  covered  with  tiles  or  slates,  and  a  hay  house  where  food  may  be  cut ;  a  spare 
The  square  form  is  adopted  with  an  open  front  to  house  for  a  sick  animal  or  any  other  purposes, 
the  south,  so  as  to  comprehend  all  the  houses  un-  and  a  small  tool  house  ;  a  cart  shed  for  three  carts; 
der  one  range  of  roofing,  and  with  no  buildings  a  barn,  and  straw  barn,  joined  or  disjoined  at 
attached  to,  or  projecting  on  the  square.  Thresh-  pleasure;  and  a  space  of  ten  or  twelve  feet  lofted 
ing  by  machinery  is  introduced,  as  performing  the  for  storing  a  few  quarters  of  grain.  Thethreshing  ma- 
work  when  done  by  horses  at  one-third,  and  by  chineisoftwoor  three  horses' power,  with  arms  and 
water,  wind,  or  steam,  at  one-fifth  of  the  expense  a  lying  shaft ;  the  machinery  on  the  ground  floor, 
of  flails  and  timber  barns.  If  the  straw  produced  tlie  size  of  the  farm  not  admitting  of  the  expense  of 
on  the  farm  does  not  absorb  all  the  moisture  in  the  raising  a  second  floor.  The  doors  may  be  altered 
yards,  an  inchnation  must  be  given  to  conduct  it  to  suit  convenience.  A  shed  for  four  cows,  and  a 
to  a  tank  where  all  the  offals  and  slops  may  be  calf-pen  divided  into  apartments,  one  calf  in  each, 
carried  and  mixed,  so  as  to  give  it  a  firm  consis-  If  the  end  door  admits  too  much  cold,  it  may  be 
tency,  or  the  tank  may  be  divided  longitudinally  stopped.  A  house  for  roots,  and  a  steaming- 
into  divisions  of  different  depths,  and  the  liquid  house ;  an  inside  door  may  be  used  here  at  plea- 
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sure.  The  poultry-house  will  be  warmer  or  the 
steaming-house,  and  may  have  a  flue  ;  the  tempe- 
rature should  not  be  under  60°.  A  piggery  for 
three  pigs,  divided  by  low  walls,  under  the  gene- 
ral roofing  supported  by  two  pillars  in  front. 
Three  yards  and  sheds  for  young  cattle  of  diffe- 
rent ages.  A  paved  road  of  fifteen  feet.  If  this 
road  be  wanting  the  yards  may  be  enlarged,  or  the 
size  of  the  farmery  contracted  ;  but  it  would  be 
extremely  inconvenient;  and  this  road  dividing 
the  yards  and  buildings  and  giving  ready  access  all 
round,  is  one  of  the  greatest  improvements  ever 
introduced  into  the  plan  of  a  farmery.  Estimate, 
300/.  ^ 

The  dwelling  house  is  planned  upon  the  same 
plain  and  economical  scale.  A  small  dairy  and 
other  small  conveniences  may  be  built  in  the  form 
of  a  lean-to  behind.  The  height  of  the  walls  may 
be  two  stories  in  full,  or  a  story  and  a-half,  with 
the  windows  in  the  roof.     Estimate,  160/. 

The  height  of  the  walls  of  the  farmery  is  seven 
feet ;  the  barn  may  require  a  foot  or  two  more.  The 
expenseof  buildings  on  small  farms  is  much  greater 
than  on  large  farms  ;  the  small  divisions  being  all 
required,  which,  a  little  enlarged,  will  suit  a  farm 
of  four  times  the  size.  When  a  farm  reaches  300 
acres  a  due  proportion  may  be  obtained.  Locality 
will  always  render  alterations  necessary,  for  which 
no  directions  can  be  given. 

JOHN  DONALDSON. 

March  20. 


ON   THE   ADVANCEMENT    OF   AGRI- 
CULTURE. 

Of  all  the  arts  and  sciences  that  can  engage  the 
attention  or  excite  the  industry  of  mankind,  agri- 
culture, or  the  cultivation  of  the  earth,  must  be 
ranked  amongst  the  foremost.  It  does  not  appear 
that  any  people  have  been  yet  discovered  that 
were  totally  ignorant  of  this  simple  art,  which 
seems  to  be  suggested  by  the  very  dictates  of  na- 
ture itself  in  providing  for  the  sustenance  of  man 
and  beast.  In  the  histories  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
those  two  great  theatres  of  human  glory,  we  find 
the  greatest  men  in  the  state  engaged  in  agripul- 
ture,  whenever  the  concerns  of  government  afforded 
any  relaxation.  Though  it  is  constantly  afiBrmed, 
and  perhaps  justly,  that  it  has  received,  if  not 
more  attention,  at  least  as  much,  in  this  country 
as  in  any  other. ;  it  is  also  abundantly  evident  that 
it  is  very  far  short  of  that  perfection  of  which  it 
is  capable.  This  conviction  is  daily  enforced  by 
the  observation  that  other  arts  have  left  that  of 
cultivation  very  far  behind ;  and  laying  aside 
antecedent  causes,  and  considering  every  art 
practised  in  the  present  day  as  on  a  level  with  re- 
gard to  circumstances,  there  is  abundant  matter 
of  very  serious  reflection  why  the  most  necessary 
of  all  arts,  the  art  on  which  the  whole  human 
race  depends  for  their  subsistence,  has  been  allowed 
to  fall  so  far  behind.  Circumstances,  as  I  have 
observed,  being  in  all  cases  alike,  it  must  be  evi- 
dent to  any  person  that  the  neglect  or  successful 
progress  of  any  art  must  rest  with  the  professors 
of  that  art;  and  in  the  case  of  agriculture,  with 
the  landowners  and  farmers  themselves.  Of  all  the 
bigoted  and  prejudiced  mortals  whom  the  sun 
shines  upon  in  his  circuit  round  our  globe,  none 
can  be  compared  with  the  cultivators  of  the  soil ; 


and  it  is  inconceivable  by  any  liberal  and  en- 
lightened mind  how  the  farmers  have  acquired 
such  a  stock  of  maxims,  axioms  and  truisms, 
most  of  which  exist  only  as  fictions  of  his  pre- 
judiced imagination.  It  has  been  well  observed 
that  there  is  no  freedom,  strictly  speaking  ;  kings 
themselves  are  under  restraint,  and  the  rich,  and 
persons  in  every  rank  of  life  are  obliged  to  con- 
form to  modes  and  fashions.  Restraint  is  some- 
times imposed  on  us  by  power  and  oppression,  a 
galling  restraint,  by  legislative  enactment,  by 
custom  and  fashion.  But  of  all  restraints  ever  im- 
posed on  mankind  none  is  so  pernicious  and  de- 
grading as  the  restraint  we  impose  on  ourselves, 
for  when  a  man  has  wilfully  and  deliberately 
wreathed  around  him  the  chains  of  senseless  pre- 
judice and  custom,  and  fitted  them  closely  in  every 
part,  and  then  looks  round  with  much  compla- 
cency as  if  challenging  the  admiration  he  thinks  is 
due  to  him  for  the  clever  thing  he  has  done, — there 
is  no  more  hope  of  him  in  this  world.  The  stag- 
nation of  agriculture  is  wholly  owing  to  the  cul- 
tivators being  so  enamoured  of  the  habiliments 
they  have  so  nicely  adjusted,  that  nothing  can 
prevail  to  induce  them  to  divest  themselves  of  it. 
At  the  present  day  the  expence  is  the  insuperable 
barrier,  but  if  the  manufacturers  and  others  had 
been  guided  by  the  same  spirit,  their  art  would 
have  been  in  as  backward  a  state  as  agriculture  ; 
the  whole  stagnation  must  be  attributed  to  this 
want  of  outlay  ;  the  judiciors  application  of  that 
outlay  rests  with  the  persons  who  direct  it.  But 
what  art  has  been  advanced  without  expence  ? 
agriculture  itself  has  been  advanced  by  it.  Manu- 
facturers, mechanics,  and  artisans  strain  every 
nerve  to  lay  hold  of,  and  apply  to  his  art,  every 
improvement  that  may  be  offered — farmers  reject 
it  scornfully  and  at  once  condemn  it — "  it  will  not 
do  for  them."  It  would  almost  seem  they  are 
two  distinct  people,  so  different  is  the  spirit  that 
actuates  those  two  classes  of  society  ;  if  the  land- 
owners would  only  allow  themselves  to  see  that 
their  own  interest  and  that  of  the  farmers,  labour- 
ers, and  manufacturers  are  inseparably  connected, 
and  that  the  profits  of  their  estates  depend  wholly 
on  cultivation  ;  if  they  had  the  discernment  to  se- 
lect, and  the  firmness  to  support,  such  agents  as 
Mr.  Blacker,  how  different  would  the  art  of  agri- 
culture have  appeared  at  this  time ;  and  if  the 
farmers  would  only  divest  themselves  of  the  absurd 
notion  that  no  superior  system  can  be  found,  if 
they  would  purge  their  visual  nerve  with  a  little 
euphrasy  and  rue  that  they  may  have  a  glimpse 
of  light  over  the  walls  and  parapets  of  their  mental 
prison.theartofagriculture  would  advance  as  rapid- 
ly as  any  other.  To  what  resource  did  Mr.  Blacker 
betake  himself  in  order  to  improve  the  state  of 
the  lands  and  tenantry  under  his  charge  j  to  better 
cultivation  ?  What  system  did  he  adopt  ?  the  best 
and  most  productive  he  knew  of.  He  broke  the 
enchantment  of  old  turf;  he  not  only  recommended, 
but  enforced  it,  and  like  all  useful  persons  in  any 
profession,  he  can  both  think  and  act.  He  does  not 
hold  useless  meetings  and  disquisitions  which  may 
spend  the  time  of  the  farmer  but  never  will  put  a 
shilling  into  his  pocket ;  his  whole  and  sole  at- 
tention is  directed  to  better  cultivation  and  the 
consequent  increase  of  produce.  When  do  we 
hear  of  an  agent  in  England  taking  the  chair  at 
meetings  and  directing  the  farmer  ?  In  nine  cases 
out  often  they  have  more  need  to  be  instructed 
themselves ;  much  more  is  necessary  than  making 
up  the  rent  roll,  the  source  whence  the  rent  roll 
proceeds  ought  to  be  the  main  object  of  attention. 
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The  farmers  have  adopted  a  certain  mode  of 
ploiighiog  and  sowing,  of  old  turf  and  weeds,  and 
the  landowners  and  their  sapient  agents  have 
confirmed  it  by  their  authority;  and,  as  Mr.  Mor- 
ton observes  in  his  "  Treatise  on  Soils,"  nothing 
short  of  some  dire  necessity  will  induce  them  to 
change  it,  and  when  the  change  is  forced  upon 
them,  it  may  not  probably  be  such  as  they  will 
like.  Can  anything  be  more  absurd  as  to  pay  4s. 
6d.  for  thrashing  a  quarter  of  wheat  when  means 
have  been  long  known  of  producing  the  same  re- 
sult at  6d. !  And  can  anything  be  so  preposterous 
as  to  tell  us  that  the  people  must  be  starved  in 
order  that  Commons,  Church,  and  Crown  lands 
may  lie  waste  and  unproductive  to  fulfil  the  will  of 
some  conscience-striken  dotard  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, who,  after  spending  his  life  in  war  and  y)lun- 
der,  consigned  lands,  to  which  he  never  had  any 
right,  for  such  useless  purposes  as  were  pointed 
out  by  his  ghostly  adviser  !  The  earth  was  given 
to  man  for  his  inheritance — by  the  sweat  of  his 
brow  he  was  to  cultivate  it  for  his  subsistence. 
I  cordially  agree  with  Mr.  Blacker  on  these  points  ; 
he  assumes  as  a  primary  and  incontrovertible  prin- 
ciple, that  the  earth  must  be  cultivated  to  main- 
tain the  people,  by  whomsoever  it  may  be  held  ; 
and  if  one  person  will  not  cultivate  himself,  nor 
allow  it  to  be  cultivated,  another  method  must  be 
used  that  it  may  not  remain  unproductive.  And 
can  anything  be  more  preposterous  than  to  restrict 
cultivation,  raise  a  certain  quantity  of  produce, 
employ  a  ceitain  quantity  of  labourers,  and  then  to 
transport  our  capital  and  labour  to  some  distant 
corner  of  the  globe,  merely  to  humour  whim  and 
caprice  at  home !  If  our  lands  were  cultivated, 
labourers  would  not  be  found  in  sufficient  number 
to  supply  the  demand,  instead  of  carrying  them  to 
New  Holland.  In  our  day  we  have  seen  millions 
of  men  and  money  squandered  and  butchered  in 
cruel  and  devastating  wars,  to  support  tyranny 
against  liberty,  and  to  uphold  profligacy  and  cor- 
ruption of  the  deepest  dye — we  see  thousands  of 
hard  earned  taxes  applied  to  purposes  both  useless 
and  sinful,  which  corrupt  but  never  will  improve 
mankind — we  see  our  senators  and  legislators 
squabbling  and  debating  about  trifles,  and  the 
clergy  anxious  only  about  upholding  old  institu- 
tions, creeds,  and  formulas, — while  the  improve- 
ment of  the  condition  of  the  human  race  is  thrown 
aside  as  a  minor  consideration,  or  never  considered 
at  all.  In  the  last  Magazine,  Mr  Smythies  has 
quoted  a  passage  from  the  works  of  the  late 
Bishop  of  LandafF,  one  of  the  greatest  and  most 
exalted  character  of  modern  times.  He  was  not  very 
highly  exalted  in  his  profession,  because  he  dif- 
fered in  opinions  from  the  standard  of  the  day ; 
but  he  had  the  far  greater  merit  of  thinking  for 
himself,  and  nature  had  endowed  him  with  the 
capability  of  thinking  very  rightly.  He  says  he  does 
not  boast  of  any  extra  share  of  patriotism,  but  he 
would  willingly  contribute  his  mite  to  any  sum  to 
be  applied  to  the  uses  of  cultivation,  and  the  con- 
sequent improvement  in  the  condition  of  the 
people.  But  not  one  shilling  will  ever  be  got  for 
such  a  purpose.  Instead  of  applying  capital  to 
cultivation,  it  is  expended  in  building  castles  to 
immure  the  people,  and  shut  them  from  the  light 
of  day,  to  be  fed  on  a  weighed  quantity  of  bread 
and  a  measured  allowance  of  porky  gruel,  as  if  the 
earth  could  afiFord  no  more. 

Improvements  in  practice  have  brought  every 
art  to  its  present  state  ;  to  them  we  owe  all  the 
comforts  of  civilized  life.  Time  has  sufficiently 
shown  the  absurdity   of  prescribing  forms   and 


standards,  where  the  opinions  and  Interests  of  men 
are  concerned  ;  yet  it  is  wonderful  how  long  and 
how  steadily  the  farmers  adhere  to  it.  Declama- 
tory speeches  and  flourishes  of  rhetoric  never  will 
put  a  shilling  into  the  pockets  of  the  farmer ;  he 
has  reaped  nothing  but  disappointment  from  read- 
ing debates  and  attending  meetings.  The  land- 
owner who  attends  to  cultivation  and  the  relative 
concerns  of  his  tenantry  and  his  estate,  is  a  far 
greater  friend  to  the  farmer  than  those  who  de- 
lude them  with  speeches  and  fair  promises,  con- 
vert them  into  gulls  and  dupes  to  ride  on  their 
shoulders  into  Parliament,  and  then  leave  them  in 
the  lurch — still  professing  to  be  his  friend.  But 
it  must  certainly  be  no  easy  matter  repeatedly  to 
humbug  men  and  at  the  same  time  convince  them 
you  are  their  friend.  The  fortunes  realized  by  in- 
dividuals in  any  branch  have  all  been  derived  from 
improved  practice  ;  they  found  easier  and  cheaper 
way  of  producing  the  same  or  greater  results. 
Agriculture  only  wants  the  same  attention  and 
means  used  in  order  to  advance  as  rapidly  as  any 
other  art. 

In  last  Magazine,  Mr.  Smythies  attributes  the 
superiority  of  the  Scotch  system  of  husbandry, 
to  the  education  obtained  at  the  parish  schools, 
and  wonders  the  English  landowners  can  allow 
their  farmers  to  be  lagging  so  far  behind,  and 
adds,  if  the  English  farmers  had  the  same  means  of 
showing  their  ingenuity,  they  would  be  stimulated 
into  active  exertion,  and  recover  their  station  in 
the  march  of  improvement.  I  had  the  chance  of 
attending  schools  in  both  countries,  and  never 
could  perceive  any  difference  in  the  knowledge 
imparted,  or  in  the  method  of  communicating  it; 
it  cannot  teach  a  ploughman  or  a  mechanic.  No 
doubt  a  liberal  education  is  highly  useful  in  any 
profession,  and  parish  schools  are  a  most  glorious 
institution  in  any  state.  But  I  am  of  opinion  the 
English  farmers,  taken  in  a  body,  are  fully  as  well 
educated  as  in  Scotland,  though  it  may  have  cost 
more  money,  but  which  has  no  relation  to  the 
future  application.  I  would  ask  Mr.  Smythies, 
why  the  farmers  allow  themselves  to  be  so  far  be- 
hind ?  and  what  means  are  wanting  to  show  the 
ingenuity  which  the  Scotch  farmer  possesses  ? 
An  extensive  practice  in  both  countries  enables 
me  to  assert  that  England  enjoys  many  superior 
advantages  —  better  land,  finer  climate,  higher 
prices  for  produce  of  every  kind,  and  more  money, 
being  much  the  richer  country.  What,  then,  is 
wanting  ?  willingness  and  banishment  of  preju- 
dice. I  am  inclined  to  believe  the  Scotch  farmer 
has  some  easier  way  of  getting  over  prejudice,  for 
I  never  heard  such  an  absurdity  uttered  as  that  a 
threshing  machine  diminished  labour,  and  at  the 
same  time  employed  too  many  hands,  and  caused 
expense.  In  England  the  farmers  will  not  adopt 
a  better  system  when  shown  them.  I  have  been 
witness  to  many  attempts  made  by  landowners  in 
England,  to  introduce  the  convertible  system  of 
agriculture.  If  the  person  he  employs  ploughs  a 
turf  of  weeds  in  order  to  improve  it,  his  employer's 
table  is  covered  next  morning  with  anonymous 
letters,  warning  him  of  the  utter  ruin  of  his  farm, 
if  he  ploughs  turf,  for  it  is  not  the  custom  of  the 
country  ;  if  he  introduces  swing-ploughs  and 
drilling,  broadcast  sowing  and  wheel-ploughs  suit 
far  better  ;  if  he  uses  single  horse  carts, 
waggons  do  far  better  ;  if  he  raises  better  crops, 
he  farms  at  great  expense  ;  if  he  pays  more  rent, 
it  is  not  the  custom  of  the  country — and,  in  short, 
everything  is  wrong,  and  in  nine  cases  out  often, 
a  few  years  puts  an  end  to  the  proceedings  by 
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means  of  prejudice  and  jealousy.  And  in  England 
we  find  the  glaring  contradiction  of  seeing  the 
convertible  system  praised  in  print,  and  scouted 
in  the  field ;  the  farmers  and  people  one  and 
all  joining  with  hand  and  heart  in  hunting  it 
down  —  the  labourers  themselves  thinking  it 
very  expensive  farming,  though  constituting 
their  livelihood.  The  result  of  every  commit- 
tee of  enquiry  was  a  recommendation  of  that 
system  which  the  farmers  scoff  at  and  condemn  ; 
it  was  an  enquiry  into  apathy  and  prejudice. 
The  argument  of  one-pound-notes  favouring 
Scottish  agriculture,  is  exactly  similar :  but 
prices  are  lower  in  Scotland,  and  England  pos- 
sessed one-pound-notes  till  1819  ;  and  why  did 
not  agriculture  advance  till  that  time  as  rapidly  as 
it  did  in  Scotland  ?  for  with  the  exception  of  tile 
draining,  little  or  no  alteration  has  taken  place  in 
the  Scotch  practice  since  that  period.  Why  does 
not  the  English  landowner  and  farmer  also  drain 
their  wet  lands  ?  why  does  he  not  use  the  same 
means  of  increasing  produce,  and  of  diminishing 
the  costof  production,  which  have  been  long  known 
and  shown  to  him  ?  what  hiniers  him  from  adopt- 
ing a  cheaper  and  more  useful  plan  of  farm  build- 
ings ?  he  has  stone,  bricks,  timber,  and  lime,  and 
masons,  and  carpenters,  for  hire.  What  stops 
him  from  granting  leases,  and  introducing  more 
green  crops,  and  better  implements  ?  nothing  but 
want  of  will,  and  prejudice,  to  overturn  which  a 
person  may  as  well  try  to  overturn  one  of  the 
Egyptian  pyramids.  And  I  will  venture  to  assert 
that  if  a  proprietor  were  to  build  a  range  of  thresh- 
ing offices,  the  farmer  would  object  because  his 
servants  would  not  like  that  way  !  If  the  manu- 
facturer had  been  so  minded,  he  never  would  have 
introduced  steam  power  ;  but  if  mechanical  inge- 
nuity were  to  show  him  a  process  one- third  cheaper 
than  steam,  he  would  not  be  slow  in  adopting  it. 
In  our  present  knowledge  of  farming,  the  land 
must  be  wrought  and  cleansed, that  little  may  grow 
except  what  is  sown,  and  every  means  used  to 
raise  food  for  stock — for  the  more  stock  that  can 
he  kept,  the  more  manure  is  raised — the  more 
manure  a  farmer  can  command,  the  better  crops 
he  raises,  and  the  more  produce  he  carries  to  the 
market,  the  more  money  he  carries  home  in  his 
pocket.  An  expense,  however,  is  unavoidable, 
more  or  less,  to  raise  the  first  crop,  in  order  to 
raise  others:  at  this  expense  the  cultivators  of  the 
soil  invariably  stumble.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
the  Scotch  landowners  have  given  a  powerful  sti- 
mulus to  agriculture,  and  for  a  very  good  reason, 
for  their  own  interest  ?  but  have  not  Earls  Leices- 
ter and  Spencer  and  others  done  the  same  in 
England  ?  and  what  stops  any  proprietor  from 
doing  the  same  ?  it  may  not  have  been  so  exten- 
sively copied,  but  that  does  not  attach  to  them. 
T:  most  certainly  rests  with  the  proprietors  to 
show  improvements,  they  have  the  means  and  the 
power,  and  before  these  powerful  engines,  preju- 
dice and  custom  must  snap  and  vanish.  But  most 
unfortunately  they  are  as  prejudiced  as  any  old 
farmer  in  England,  and  reject  innovations  as 
steadily,  even  for  their  own  interest.  Whether 
this  may  be  owing  to  the  want  of  parish  schools, 
as  Mr.  Smythies  seems  inclined  to  think,  I  do  not 
pretend  to  be  able  to  determine  ;  it  may  probably 
arise  from  the  want  of  thinking,  on  account  of 
which,  we  are  told,  the  world  is  greatly  lost. 

In  the  last  number  of  this  Magazine,  Mr.  Gay- 
ford  thinks  J.  D.  has  misunderstood  his  meaning 
about  sending  a  specimen  of  any  soil  to  a  chemist  in 
order  to  ascertain  its  fertility.     On  examining  the 


passage  in  Mr.  G.'s  speech,  it  is  impossible  to  un- 
derstand it  otherwise.  Either  it  was  done  to  sa- 
tisfy the  curiosity  of  the  amateur,  or  with  the 
view  of  deriving  some  practical  advantage  from 
the  opinion  of  the  chemist.  In  this  latter  sense 
it  is  evident  Mr.  G.  understands  it ;  for  he  says 
expressly,  "  if  our  landowners  would  get  our  soils 
analyzed,  the  farmer  would  be  able  to  pay  them 
better  rents."  Some  practical  benefit,  then,  must 
be  understood  to  follow  :  and  if  the  farmer  sends 
a  specimen  of  one  field  and  derives  advantage 
from  the  analysis,  he  would  immediately  send  a 
specimen  of  another,  and  very  soon  a  whole  coun- 
try would  be  analyzed.  A  most  fallacious  idea, 
and  of  a  piece  with  the  many  ludicrous  opinions 
always  advanced  on  that  subject.  It  is  amusing  to 
see  with  what  adroitness  the  saddle  is  shifted  from 
one  back  to  another  and  never  fixed  on  the  right 
one  ;  it  is  put  on  exemption  from  tithes  and  rates, 
on  one  pound  notes,  on  parish  schools  and  want 
of  means ;  an  analysis  of  the  soil  to  know  the 
gases  it  contains,  but  never  where  it  should  be 
put  on  the  landowners  and  farmers  themselves. 
They  hold  meetings  and  make  speeches  on  a  better 
system  of  cultivation  and  on  diminution  of  the 
cost  of  labour ;  and  at  the  same  time  they  reject 
any  alteration  whatever  ;  when  other  branches  of 
business  have  all  been  benefited  by  improvements, 
what  hinders  farmers  from  being  benefited  also  ? 
nothing  but  their  prejudices.  In  England  and  in 
Scotland  a  farmer  hires  a  quantity  of  land  to  be 
cultivated  by  his  capital ;  if  in  the  one  country  the 
farmer  adopts  a  more  profitable  mode  of  cultiva- 
tion, and  reaps  more  advantage,  whom  can  the 
other  blame  but  himself  for  not  adopting  it  also  ? 
An  estate  or  a  farm  is  exactly  the  same  as  a  man- 
ufactory, it  is  the  laboratory  of  the  capitalist ;  and 
if  the  one  person  by  adopting  improvements  out- 
strip the  other,  whom  can  the  latter  blame  but 
himself,  when  he  will  not  use  the  same  means  * 
He  wants  the  resolution  and  firmness  of  purpose 
to  enable  him  to  despise  the  fashion  of  knowledge, 
and  like  Roger  Bacon,  scorn  to  follow  it. 

RUSTICUS. 

March  24,  1838. 


Agricultural  Chemistry.  —  Sir  H.  Davy,  in  a 
lecture  on  this  subject,  remarks  that  "  Agriculture, 
to  which  we  owe  our  means  of  subsistence,  is  an  art 
intimately  coanected  with  chemical  science ;  for  al- 
though the  common  soil  of  the  earth  will  produce 
vegetable  food,  yet  it  can  only  be  made  to  produce 
it  in  the  greatest  quantity,  and  of  the  best  quality, 
by  methods  of  cultivation  dependent  upon  scientific 
principles.  '  The  knowledge  of  the  composition  of 
soils,  of  tlio  food  of  vegetables,  of  the  modes  in 
which  their  products  must  be  treated,  so  as  to  be- 
come fit  for  the  nourishment  of  animals,  is  essential 
to  the  cultivator  of  land  ;  and  his  exertions  are  pro- 
fitable and  useful  to  society,  in  proportion  as  he  is 
more  of  a  chemical  professor.  Since,  indeed,  the 
truth  has  been  understood,  and  since  tlie  importance 
of  agriculture  has  been  generally  felt,  the  character 
of  the  agriculturist  has  become  more  dignified,  and 
more  refined ; — no  longer  a  mere  machine  of  labour, 
he  has  learned  to  think  and  to  reason.  He  is  aware 
of  his  usefulness  to  his  fellow  men,  and  he  is  become 
at  once,  the  friend  of  nature,  and  the  friend  of  so- 
ciety.' Agricultural  Chemistry  has  not  yet  received 
a  regular  and  systematic  form.  But  if  land  be  un- 
productive and  a  system  of  ameliorating  it  is  to  be 
attempted,  the  sure  method  of  obtaining  the  object  is, 
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by  determining  the  cause  of  its  sterility,  which  must 
necessarily  depend  upon  some  defect  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  soil,  which  may  be  easily  discovered  by 
chemical  analysis.  Are  any  of  the  salts  of  iron  pre- 
sent ?  they  may  be  decomposed  by  lime.  Is  there 
an  excess  of  siliceous  sand  ?  the  system  of  improve- 
ment must  depend  on  the  application  of  clay  and 
calcareous  matter.  Is  there  a  defect  of  calcareous 
matter  1  the  remedy  is  obvious.  Fs  an  excess  of  ve- 
getable matter  indicated  1  it  may  be  removed  by 
liming,  paring,  and  burning.  Is  there  a  deficiency 
of  vegetable  matter  1  it  is  to  be  supplied  by  manure. 
In  the  selection  of  the  remedy  after  the  discovery  of 
the  evil,  chemical  knowledge  is  of  the  highest  im- 
portance. Limestone  varies  in  its  composition,  and 
by  its  indiscriminate  application  we  may  aggravate 
the  sterility  we  seek  to  obviate.  Peat  earth  is  an 
excellent  manure,  but  it  may  centain  such  an  excess 
of  iron  as  to  be  absolutely  poisonous  to  plants.  How 
are  such  difficulties  to  be  met  but  by  the  resources 
of  chemistry  1  That  much  vague  speculation  may 
be  found  in  the  works  of  those  who  have  lightly 
taken  up  agricultural  chemistry,  it  is  impossible  to 
deny.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  a  number  of 
changes  rung  upon  a  string  of  technical  terms,  such 
as"  oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbon,  and  azote,  as  if  the 
science  depended  upon  words,  rather  than  upon 
things.  But  this  is  in  fact  an  argument  for  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  establishment  of  just  principles  of 
chemistry  on  the  subject. — If  a  person  journeying  in 
the  night  wishes  to  avoid  being  led  astray  by  the 
ignis  fatuus,  the  most  secure  method  is  to  carry  a 
lamp  in  his  own  hand." 


STEAM  CONVEYANCE  ON  COMMON 
ROADS.— SIR  JAMES  ANDERSON'S 
STEAM  BOILER  AND  CARRIAGE. 

Although    several    unsuccessful  attempts  have 
been  made  to  establish  steam  conveyance  on  com- 
mon roads,  it  is  well  known  to  scientific  men  that 
their  partial  failure  was  attributable  to  a  deficiency 
of  funds  to  combat  the  obstacles  and  annoyances 
which  presented  themselves,  rather  than  to  any 
material  defects  in  the  principles  upon  which  the 
machinery  was  constructed  ;  on  the  other  hand, 
those   persons   who   are   unacquainted  with    me- 
chanical  science  and    the   nature  and  properties 
of  steam,  were  led  to  conclude  from  the  failure 
of  the  early  efforts  alluded   to,   that  the  project 
was  an  impracticable  one.     But    who  that   has 
read  the  history    of    the    steam    engine,    or   re- 
members the  progress  of  the  invention  of  gas-light- 
ing does  not  know  that  these  splendid  discoveries, 
from   which   we  have  derived  such  vast  benefits, 
were   considered   by  the  public  at  large  as  vision- 
ary and  absurd.     Not  ten  years  ago,  such  was  the 
clumsy  and  imperfect  construction  of  locomotive 
engines  upon   railways,   that   the   highest    speed 
they  attained  was  scarcely  more  than  six   miles 
per  hour,  and  this  too  at  a  period  when  several 
of    those   individuals    who   paid   early   attention 
to  the  subject,   (amongst  whom  was  the   public 
spirited  and  indefatigable  Sir  James  Anderson) 
were  actually  propellmg  these  heavy  vehicles  with 
double    the    railways'  speed  along   the    common 
gravelled  turnpike  roads  !     It  was  these  occasional 


exhibitions  which  demonstrated  to  railway  me- 
chanics, that  by  copying  the  improved  arrange- 
ments of  the  steam  carriages  for  common  roads 
(especially  with  respect  to  the  efficient  mode  of 
generating  very  high  steam  pressure  in  compact 
boilers)  a  vast  increase  of  velocity  might  be  ob- 
tained on  railroads  ;  and  hence  has  resulted  that 
rapidity  of  motion  which  has  astonished  the  public, 
but  which  was  confidently  anticipated  by  those 
who  had  given  attention  to  the  subject  of  steam 
locomotion.  The  cause  of  this  increased  speed  ob- 
viously arises  from  the  difference  in  the  asperities 
of  the  surfaces  travelled  over ;  the  roughness  of 
the  common  road  presenting  at  the  least  ten  times 
more  resistance  to  the  rolling  of  the  wheels  than 
does  the  comparatively  smooth  surface  of  iron 
rails.  And  the  result  of  this  application  of  iron 
rails  to  roads,  is,  that  a  locomotive  engine  of  a 
given  power,  will  propel  or  draw  upon  it  ten  times 
the  load  that  it  would  upon  a  gravelled  road.  A 
more  practical  illustration  of  this  fact  may  be  given 
by  stating  that  an  ordinary  sized  engine  of  sixteen 
horse  power  will  propel  upon  a  railway  100  tons 
with  the  same  facility  as  the  same  engine  would 
propel  ten  tons  upon  a  common  road. 

It  is  now  of  the  utmost  importance  to  bear  in 
mind  that  this  superior  speed  in  the  railway  has 
only  been  obtained  by  the  expenditure  of  about 
Jijti/  thousand  pounds  per  mile  in  its  construction. 
This  enormous  outlay  is  rather  below  than  above 
the  average  cost  of  several  of  those  extensive  lines 
of  road  which  have  been  denominated  the  "  grand 
trunks"  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  in  several  of  these  it 
is  questionable  whether  the  "  returns"  will  ever 
amount  to  the  common  interest  of  the  capital  sunk 
in  their  formation.  And  as  it  clearly  follows  that 
the  railway  system  is  perfectly  inapplicable  to  the 
intersecting  and  parallel  branches  of  the  "  main 
trunks,"  it  becomes  a  consideration  of  moment  to 
adopt  on  these  the  best  mode  of  conveyance  or 
transport  which  is  practicable  ;  and  that  mode  is 
unquestionably  obtained  by  the  application  of 
steam  power.  Steam  power  (amongst  many  other 
reasons  that  might  be  adduced  in  favour  of  itj  will 
cost  only  about  one-fourth  part  of  the  expence  of 
horse  power ;  consequently  the  traffic  will  be  less 
costly  to  the  public  ;  besides  which  the  roads  will 
be  much  improved  by  the  broad  cylindrically- 
turned  wheels  of  the  steam  carriages.  It  may  be 
somewhat  too  early  to  speculate  upon  such  a  plan, 
but  we  are  very  much  inclined  to  think  that  where 
the  width  of  the  road  would  admit,  and  other  cir- 
cumstances were  favourable,  the  laying  down  lines 
of  solid  stone  for  the  steam  carriages  to  run  upon 
as  has  been  done  in  the  Commercial -road  and 
at  Limehouse,  would  not  only  prove  more  econo- 
mical as  regards  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  roads, 
but  would  also  accelerate  the  speed  and  enable  the 
engine  to  propel  a  much  heavier  weight,  by  avoid- 
ing that  resistance  which  the  softer  materials  of  a 
common  road  must  offer. 

Our  limited  space  will  not  peimit  us  to  extend 
our  remarks  in  this  part  of  the  subject,  we  shall 
tlierefore  proceed  to  the  fulfilment  of  our  promise, 
of  giving  a  description  of  Sir  James  Anderson's  new 
patent  boiler.  That  part  of  a  locomotive  engine, 
being,  as  it  were,  the  heart  or  seat  of  life  of  the 
machine. 
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The  above  engraving  affords  a  side  view  of 
the  boiler,  partly  in  section,  for  the  better  illustra- 
tion of  its  consiruction.  At  a  is  the  fire  chamber, 
and  at  b  the  ash  pit.  A  blovving  machine  is  repre- 
sented at  c  by  which  the  air  is  forced  through  an 
assemblage  of  pipes  dd  (contained  in  a  condensing 
cylinder)  into  the  ash  pit,  whence  it  ascends  be- 
tween the  fire  bars  and  excites  the  combustion  of 
the  fuel ;  the  current  of  heated  gases  thence  as- 
cend, and  passing  over  the  first  of  a  series  of  broad 
flat  water  chambers  (the  edges  of  which  e  e  e  are 
only  seen  in  this  view,  it  descends  between  the 
first  and  second,  then  turning  under  the  second,  it 
ascends  between  the  second  and  third,  and  so  up- 
wards and  downwards  throughout  the  series  as  in- 
dicated by  the  current  of  flame  until  it  reaches  the 
chimney j^".  The  sides  and  top  cases  of  the  fire 
chamber,  as  well  as  the  sides  and  top  cases  of  the 
boiler  are  also  water  chambers,  in  order  to  gene- 
rate as  much  steam  as  possible  within  the  space, 
and  to  prevent  any  undue  radiation  of  caloric,  so  as 
to  adapt  the  apparatus  in  an  especial  manner  to 
steam  boats  as  well  as  to  steam  carriages.  One  of 
the  water  chambers  is  shown  in  section  for  the  bet- 
ter comprehension  of  their  construction.  They  are 
formed  of  two  flat  plates  each  containing  about  fif- 
teen superficial  feet  placed  about  two  inches  asun- 
der, and  held  in  this  position  by  the  interposition 
of  peculiarly  formed  frames  of  solid  iron,  through 
which  and  the  external  plates  they  are  strongly 
rivetted.  The  plates  are  thus  united  at  about 
every  three  inches  distance  over  the  whole  surface, 
so  as  to  render  it  impossible  by  any  force  of 
steam  that  can  be  generated  to  tear  them  asunder. 
The  water  is  supplied  to  the  boiler  by  the  ordinary 


means,  which  fills  the  lower  horizontal  tube  and 
rises  thence  uniformly  through  short  vertical  tubes 
into  the  water  chambers  e  e  which  are  always  kept 
full  to  the  top  and  even  partly  filling  the  horizontal 
tube  above,  whence  the  steam  enters  the  reservoir 
through  the  perforated  caps  which  impede  such 
aqueous  particles  as  might  be  borne  upwards  along 
with  the  steam,  and  returns  them  into  the  boiler, 
while  the  purified  yet  dense  vapour  passes  freely 
through  into  the  reservoir  for  the  su  pply  of  the  engine. 
A  boiler  of  this  kind  was,  we  understand,  com- 
pleted about  fifteen  months  back,  and  has  continued 
to  work  every  day  since  most  successfully,  without 
producing  a  leak  or  the  slightest  derangement, 
and  this  notwithstanding  the  steam  has  frequently 
been  raised  to  upwards  of  500lbs.  pressure  upon 
each  square  inch  of  surface  !  Now  the  boiler  con- 
tains 360  feet  of  working  surface,  which  multiplied 
by  144  gives  51 ,800  inches,  and  this  multiplied  by 
500lbs.  gives  the  enormous  pressure  of 
25,920,000lbs.  upon  the  whole  boiler  !  !  A  com- 
pact machine  like  this,  which  is  capable  of  gene- 
rating, sustaining,  and  applying  so  enormous  a 
force,  affords,  we  think,  a  pretty  good  test  of  the 
excellence  of  the  workmanship  as  well  as  of  the 
principle  of  its  construction.  It  is  very  satisfac- 
tory to  have  a  boiler  capable  of  resisting  such  a 
pressure,  but  one-tenth  of  it  is  fully  adequate  to 
all  the  requisites  of  actual  practice.  Viewing 
it  in  this  light  we  proceed  to  consider  its  horse- 
power according  to  the  extent  of  its  heating  sur- 
face ;  the  usual  datum  for  which  is  eight  feet  of 
fire  surface  and  flue  together,  for  each  horse  power ; 
and  as  the  surface  of  the  boiler  is  360  feet,  it  is  cal- 
culated to  afford  forty-eight  horses  power.     Now 
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one-half  of  this  power,  or  even  one-third,  sixteen 
horses,  according  to  our  previous  estimates  vvitli 
respect  to  the  railway  is  competent  to  do  all  the 
.work  that  it  is  designed  to  do  by  the  inventor. 

Having  thus,  without  working  with  steam  of  great 
intensity,  abundance  of  power  capableof  overcoming 
all  the  obstructions  of  the  common  road,  the  in- 
ventor has  since  applied  it  to  a  locomotive  carriage. 

It  has  been  calculated  that  in  fixed  machines 
the  steam-engine  has  displaced  the  employment  of 
three  hundred  thousand  horses,  which  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  manual  force  of  two  millions  of  la- 
bourers. And  when  it  is  considered  that  steam- 
engines  require  no  relaxation  from  their  labour 
during  the  twenty-four  hours  of  the  day,  and  that 
horses  must  rest  sixteen  hours  out  of  the  twenty- 
four,  it  becomes  evident  that  the  steam-engines 
afford  a  power  equal  to  nine  hundred  thousand 
horses,  which  is  equivalent  to  the  muscular  force 
of  about  six  millions  of  men  ;  an  amount  far  ex- 
ceeding the  manual  labour  of  the  xuhole  of  Great 
Britain  !  These  calculations,  it  should  be  no- 
ticed, have  referenceonlyto^^xec?  engines;  but  how 
great  an  addition  shall  we  shortly  have  to  make 
for  the  locomotive  engines  on  rail-roads,  and  the 
vast  accession  of  steam-power  on  canals,  rivers, 
and  the  great  ocean  itself! 

Amongst  all  these  noble  enterprizes  for  in- 
creasing our  national  prosperity  and  individual 
comfort,  we  turn  with  peculiar  satisfaction  to  the 
project  of  Sir  James  Anderson  for  the  establish- 
ment of  steam-waggons  and  carriages  on  common 
roads  ;  because  it  it  is  calculated  not  only  to  acce- 
lerate the  transmission  of  goods,  and  reduce  the 
cost  of  transpc-t,  but  what  is  of  vast  consequence 
in  a  national  point  of  view,  to  supersede  the  em- 
ployment of  about  100,000  horses,  which  consume 
the  produce  of  as  much  land  as  would  yield  sup- 
port to  600,000  of  our  fellow-creatures.  We  are 
quite  aware  of  the  opinions  entertained  by  many  of 
our  Agricultural  readers  on  the  supposed  effect 
of  railways  upon  the  demand  for  horses,  and  pro- 
vender to  support  them.  It  is  by  no  means  un- 
natural that  at  the  first  blush,  and  without  mature 
reflection  or  the  benefit  of  experience,  we  should 
exclaim  against  what  is  perfectly  manifest,  that  if 
you  render  the  employment  of  one  hundred  horses 
upon  any  line  of  road  unnecessary,  the  consequence 
must  be  that  the  breeders  must  rear  one  hundred 
horses  less,  and  that  the  oats,  beans,  hay,  and 
straw  heretofore  necessary  for  the  support  of  these 
animals  will  be  no  longer  required.  Experience, 
however,  and  the  opinions  of  men  best  informed 
upon  the  subject,  clearly  prove  that  such  is  not  the 
fact.  It  has  been  ascertained,  with  a  tolerable 
degree  of  accuracy,  that  since  the  establishment  of 
the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway,  as  many 
additional  horses  are  employed  in  the  conveyance 
of  passengers  and  goods  from  places  on  both  sides 
of  the  line  to  the  railway,  as  were  before  used 
upon  the  road  from  Liverpool  to  Manchester. 
But  independent  of  the  vast  increase  of  permanent 
manual  labour  created  by  upholding  the  railroad, 
its  locomotive  engines,  &c.,  we  must  not  lose  sight 
of  the  additional  employment  occasioned  by  the  at- 
tendance upon,  and  provision  for  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  persons  who,  in  consequence 
of  the  decreased  expense,  noM  travel  between 
those   places   upon    business    or    pleasure,    who 


did  not  travel  before.  But  it  will  be  retorted  upon 
us,  the  establishment  of  steam-carriages  upon 
common  roads  will  drive  ofl["  the  cross  roads  the 
horses  which  have  been  removed  from  the  direct, 
roads,  in  consequence  of  the  railways,  and  will 
render  them  absolutely  unnecessary.  This  recals 
to  our  recollection  a  work  in  the  Harleian  Miscel- 
lani/,  which  we  adverted  to  upon  a  former  occa- 
sion, but  will  not  be  out  of  place  here,  wherein 
the  opposition  to  the  increase  of  stage-coaches  in 
the  year  1673,  is  alluded  to,  and  it  is  stated  that  the 
country  would  be  wholly  ruined  unless  the  multi- 
tude of  stage-coaches  and  conveyances  travelling  on 
the  roads  were,  all  or  most  of  them,  suppressed,  es- 
pecially those  within  forty  or  fifty  miles  of  London. 
"  The  inns  on  the  road,"  says  the  work  alluded  to, 
"  will  all  be  ruined  if  this  be  not  done,  inasmuch  as 
when  persons  travel  so  quickly  to  their  journey's  end, 
they  will  need  no  refreshment  on  the  road.  The  breed 
of  good  horses  will  be  destroyed,  for  none  who  are  able 
to  travel  conveniently,  from  place  to  place,  will  keep 
saddle-horses ;  and  again,  that  as  fewer  clothes  are 
worn  out— /ess  -property  wasted  in  travelling'  by  the  new 
method  than  by  the  old  one,  trade  will  be  dreadfully 
injured,  and  100,000  persons  totally  deprived  of  bread. 
Numerous  petitions,  too,  from  various  parts  of  the 
country  were  presented  to  Parliament,  urging  this  same 
necessity,  but  unfortunately  without  effect."  &c.  &c.  &c. 

At  a  much  more  recent  period  we  have  seen  the 
common  carriers  upon  turnpike-roads  petitioning 
Parliament,  to  refuse  the  application  of  companies 
for  leave  to  cut  canals.  It  may  be  laid  down  as  an 
axiom,  that  facility  and  cheapness  of  communica- 
tion not  only  promote  travelling  and  traffic,  but 
increase  employment  of  every  kind.  So  will  it 
be  in  this  case,  if  so  many  horses  be  not  wanted  on 
roads  upon  which  steam  conveyance  is  adopted,  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  them  will  be  requisite  to 
perform  the  increased  work  in  those  places  where 
the  steam-carriages  cannot  go.  But  suppose  the 
number  of  horses  now  kept  should  be  in  some 
measure  reduced,  and  the  land  now  used  in  pro- 
ducing food  for  beasts  be  devoted  to  increasing  the 
supply  of  food  for  man.  Is  it  not  clear — with  what 
justice,  with  what  policy,  with  what  propriety  we 
will  not  now  stop  to  enquire — that  the  opinion  of 
the  consumers  of  grain  in  this  country  is  setting 
strongly  in  favour  of  a  free  trade  in  corn  ?  How 
can  the  British  agriculturist  most  successfully  re- 
sist such  a  demand,  but  by  using  every  means  in 
his  power  to  provide  a  supply  of  grain  increasing 
proportionably  with  the  rapid  growth  of  our  popu- 
lation, and  at  a  price  which  will  afford  a  living 
profit  to  himself,  and  yet  not  be  so  dear  as  to  press 
hard  upon,  or  excite  the  irritability  of  the  mere 
consuming  part  of  the  nation.  This  we  are  ready 
to  admit  may,  to  a  ceitain  extent  be  effected  by  an 
improved  cultivation  of  the  land  now  under  tillage, 
and  by  the  further  enclosure  of  waste  land,  but 
it  must  not  be  lost  sight  of,  that  as  the  general  con- 
dition of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  Kingdom 
improves,  and  which  we  apprehend  no  one  will 
deny  that  it  is  now  doing,  the  consumption  of  each 
individual  respectively  will  increase,  and  a  demand 
be  created  which  will  require  very  considerably 
enlarged  resources  to  supply.  Our  sincere  and 
firm  belief  is,  that  the  agricultural  interest  will  be 
amongst  the  foremost  to  benefit  by  the  introduction 
of  steam-conveyance  upon  common  roads. 

There  are  two  different  methods  of  applying  lo- 
comotive power  for  moving  carriages  on  common 
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roads,  whether  employed  for  conveying  passengers 
or  goods.  In  the  first,  the  locomotive  engine  is 
contained  in  the  same  carriage  as  that  which  con- 
tains the  passengers  or  goods  ;  in  the  second,  the 
locomotive  engine  is  contained  in  a  distinct  ve- 
hicle, and  it  may  be  used  either  to  propel  before  it 
or  drag  after  it,  another  carriage  containing  the 
load.  Each  of  these  plans  has  advantages  pecu- 
liar to  itself,  which  our  space  will  not  permit  us 


to  discuss ;  we  shall  therefore  briefly  state,  that 
the  preponderance  is  greatly  in  favour  of  the  drag- 
ging method,  and  that  it  has  in  consequence  ob- 
tained a  decided  preference  with  the  experienced 
projector,  whose  labours  we  are  noticing.  But 
whether  the  locomotive  engine  be  propelling  or 
dragging,  the  machine  is  the  same,  which  we  shall 
proceed  to  describe,  with  reference  to  the  engraved 
figure  annexed. 
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The  frame  of  this  locomotive  engine  is  entirely 
metallic,  and  its  parts  are  combined  so  as  to  ob- 
tain the  utmost  elastic  resistance.  It  is  mounted 
upon  four  wheels,  through  the  intermediate  agency 
of  a  peculiar  description  of  springs,  so  constructed 
as  to  prevent  the  concussions  arising  from  an  ordi- 
nary rond  having  any  injurious  effect  on  the  ma- 
chinery. The  boiler  is  of  the  same  kind  us  pre- 
viously described,  as  will  be  recognized  by  the 
resemblance  of  the  steam  chamber,  the  valves,  and 
other  external  parts.  The  space  it  occupies  in  the 
vehicle  is  about  six  feet  in  length,  and  three  feet 
four  inches  in  width  ;  thus  affording  plenty  of 
room  for  the  steam,  cylinders,  and  their  working 
appendages,  which  are  alike  on  each  side,  similar 
to  that  represented  in  the  figure.  A  blowing  ma- 
chine is  introduced  to  force  the  air  through  the 
fuel,  and  the  current  of  heated  matter  is  further 
accelerated  by  the  exhaustion  produced  on  the 
chimney  by  the  discharge  therein  of  a  portion  of 
the  waste  steam  ;  a  part  of  this  steam  being  con- 
densed, and  returned  to  the  bo  iler  by  the  force 
pumps.  This  condensation  is  effected  by  discharg- 
ing the  steam  into  two  large  horizontal  cylinders 
fixed  underneath  the  carriage,  each  of  them  con- 
taining an  assemblage  of  small  tubes,  through 
which  the  cold  air  is  forced  to  supply  tlie  furnace; 
the  steam  in  the  cylinders  is  thus  converted  into 
water,  and  the  heat  contained  in  the  vapour  is 
transferred  to  the  air  before  it  enters  the  furnace. 
The  mode  adopted  for  reversing  the  motion 
possesses  great  simplicity,  and  there  are  several 
other  combinations  in  this  engine  which  we  should 
like  to  explain,  but  we  must  pass  over  them,  in 
order  to  give  some  description  of  the  waggon  ap- 
pended to  it. 

To  avoid  the  damage  which  goods  often  sustain 
by  being  transferred  from  one  carriage  to  another, 
in  order  to  deliver  them  at  their  required  destina- 
tion, and  the  inconvenience  and  loss  of  time  which 
often  results  therefrom,  the  waggon  has  been  so 
constructed  that  any  part  of  its  contents  may  be 
readily  got  at  and  delivered,  without  disturbing 
the  remainder,  the  intention  being  to  deliver  each 
package  at  once,  where  addressed.  The  bottom 
of  the  waggon  consists  of  a  moveable  platform, 
supported  upon  rollers  in  sleepers  contained  in  the 
bottom  of  the  vehicle,  which  permits  it  to  be  run 
in  or  out,  and  to  be  loaded  or  unloaded  at  any 
part  of  the  platform.  At  a  is  the  bed  of  the  wag- 
gon ;  b  the  moveable  platform  ;  c  the  roller  sup- 
porting the  same  ;  d  a  toothed  rack  attached  to  the 
under  side  of  the  platform  ;  and  e  a  pinion  con- 
nected to  the  bar  and  working  in  the  rack  :  y  is  a 
roller  at  the  end  of  a  short  strut  for  supporting 
the  platform  when  the  latter  is  drawn  out ;  this 
»iart  of  the  machine  is  represented  as  shut  up,  to 
save  the  space  its  extension  would  have  required. 

The  working  of  locomotive  engines  for  dragging 
the  waggons  will  unquestionably  be  attended  with 
vastly  greater  facilities  than  that  of  the  rapid  coach 
system ;  and  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  machinery 
will  bear  no  comparison  in  extent  to  the  latter 
mode.  A  great  weight  may  be  drawn  at  a  steady 
motion  of  about  seven  miles  per  hour,  which  is 
more  than  double  the  rate  of  the  ordinary  "  fly 
waggons,"  and  we  are  informed  at  an  expence  in 
mechanical  power   far  less    than  that  of  horses. 


The  cost  is  estimated  at  twopence  per  ton  per  mile, 
which  is  equivalent  to  sixteen  shillings  and  eight- 
pence  per  ton  for  100  miles  distance,  the  usual 
charge  for  which  is  seven  pounds  !  Of  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  latter  part  of  the  statement  our  com- 
mercial readers  are  aware,  and  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind,  that  not  one  farthing  is  sunk  in  the  for- 
mation of  roads,  whereas  in  railways  it  averages 
full  fifty  thousand  pounds  per  mile. 

The  public  seem  for  some  time  to  have  enter- 
tained an  opinion  that  it  was  folly  to  attempt  the 
running  of  steam  coaches  upon  common  roads ; 
this  may  in  some  measure  be  ascribed  to  the 
repeated  disappointments  experienced  upon  the 
trial  of  several  steam-carriages  which  have  been 
from  time  to  time  announced,  but  not  one  of  which 
has  as  yet  succeeded.  In  almost  all,  if  not  in  all 
the  previous  instances,  the  public  has  been  called 
upon  to  assist  the  projector  of  the  steam-carriage 
in  carrying  into  effect  his  improvements,  the  ex- 
pense being  too  heavy  for  him  to  bear  alone.  Here 
however  the  case  is  just  the  reverse,  Sir  James 
Anderson  has  expended  his  own  time  and  his  own 
money  ;  he  has  completed  his  improvements,  he 
has  tried  his  carriage  and  found  it  to  answer  his 
most  sanguine  expectations,  he  produces  it  in  its 
perfect  state,  and  he  calls  upon  the  public  to  adopt 
it  so  soon  as  he  shall  have  proved  by  open  trial, 
by  actual  use,  that  it  possesses  all  the  capabilities 
and  advantages  which  he  represents.  Amongst 
other  prejudices,  one  of  the  most  unfounded  ap- 
pears to  have  been,  that  carriages  thus  propelled 
would  be  more  injurious  to  the  roads  than  car- 
riages drawn  by  horses.  The  evidence  given  before 
the  House  has  incontestibly  proved  the  reverse. 
It  has  been  fully  demonstrated  that  the  wear  and 
tear  on  roads  is  caused  almost  entirely  by  the  feet 
of  the  horses,  and  if  we  reflect  for  a  moment, 
this  truth  must  be  clear,  and  the  advantage,  as 
regards  steam-carriages  become  manifest ;  for,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  sufficient  degree  of  adhesion,  so 
as  to  prevent  any  possibility  of  slipping,  the  wheels 
being  broad,  act  as  rollers  on  the  road,  pressing 
down  every  inequality  they  meet;  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  if  roads  formed  Hkc  the  present 
were  run  on  only  by  steam-carriages,  they  would 
become  in  time  almost  as  solid  and  even  as  a 
flagged  way. 

Mr.  Farey,  in  his  evidence  says  : — 
"  The  danger  of  being'  run  away  with  and  overturned 
is  greatly  diminished  in  a  steam-coach.  It  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  control  four  such  horses  as  can  draw  a  heavy 
stage-coach  ten  miles  an  hour,  in  case  they  are  fright- 
ened or  choose  to  run  away  ;  and  for  such  quick  tra- 
velling they  must  be  kept  in  that  state  of  courage  that 
they  are  always  inclined  to  run  away,  particularly  down 
hill,  and  at  sharp  turns  in  the  road.  Steam  power  has 
very  little  corresponding  danger,  being  perfectly  con- 
trollable and  capable  of  having  the  power  reversed  to 
retard  in  going  down  hill.  It  must  be  carelessness  that 
would  occasion  the  overturning  of  a  steam-coach.  The 
chance  of  breaking  down  has  been  hitherto  considerable, 
but  it  will  not  be  more  than  in  stage  coaches  when  the 
work  is  truly  proportioned  and  properly  executed.  The_ 
risk  of  explosion  of  the  boiler  is  the  only  new  cause  of 
danger,  and  that  I  consider  not  equivalent  to  the  danger 
from  horses." 

This,  the  iml^  objection,  our  readers  are  aware  is 
now  enttrely  removed  by  Sir  James  Anderson's 
boilers. 

With  this  evidence  given  before  the  House,  and  in 
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which  almost  all  the  other  witnesses  agree,  it  is  a 
matter  of  surprise  that  so  much  prejudice  has  con- 
tinued to  exist  against  a  mode  of  conveyance 
fraught  with  so  many  advantages  to  the  public. 
We  shall  feel  gratified  if  we  have  assisted  to  dis- 
pel an  error  attended  with  so  much  injury  to  ihe 
country  at  large,  for  in  proportion  to  the  prejudice 
that  exists  against  it  being  undertaken  are  the  dif- 
ficulties to  be  overcome  in  establishing  it. 

We  are  convinced  that  many  a  great  and  impor- 
tant good  has  been  lost  to  this  country  from  a 
bigotted  adherence  to  "  what  is.'"  Truths  shine 
upon  us,  and  yet,  in  very  wilfulness,  we  shut  our 
eyes  against  the  light.  In  the  invention  we  now 
allude  to,  however,  we  are  happy  to  state  that 
the  country  will  participate,  preparations  being 
now  making  to  establish  carriages  and  waggons 
for  the  conveyance  of  passengers  and  goods  over 
the  entire  of  England,  and  we  feel  justly  proud 
in  being  the  first  to  announce  the  successful  issue 
of  so  important  an  object. — Mark  Lane  Express. 


ON  ENTERITIS. 

BY    MR.  W.   A.   CARTWRIGHT,    WHITCHURCH. 

(From  ihe  Veterinarian.) 

It  has  been  my  intention  for  some  time  past  to 
make  a  few  remarks  on  enteritis,  and  bowel  com- 
plaints generally.  The  discussion  at  the  Veterinary 
Medical  Association  has  been  a  further  incentive, 
and  I  have  therefore  sent  you  the  following  obser- 
vations : — 

I  consider  that  there  are  no  complaints  to  which 
the  horse  is  more  liable  than  those  affecting  the 
bowels:  their  causes  so  various;  the  difficulty  in 
positively  deciding  on  their  nature,  requiring-  the 
greatest  tact,  talent,  and  discrimination ;  and  yet 
the  greatest  carelessness  and  indifference  there  is  in 
farmers  and  the  public  tampering  with  such  diseases, 
and  losing  for  the  veterinarian  the  first  and  most  im- 
portant step  in  their  cure,  viz.  time  at  the  outset  for 
attacking  the  disease.  Oh  !  how  often  is  it  the  case, 
that  we  are  indignant  to  see  valuable  horses  sacri- 
ficed by  their  owner  and  ignorant  villains  quacking 
them  ;  giving  them  sometimes  the  most  trifling  things 
imaginable,  at  other  times  the  most  disgusting  and 
destructive.  1  have  had  a  great  deal  of  experience 
in  such  cases  ;  and  I  speak  with  the  firmest  convic- 
tion when  I  assert,  that  farmers  and  others  never  err 
more  than  they  do  here  in  taking  such  cases  into 
their  own  hands,  or  allowing  them  to  be  treated  by 
some  of  the  most  ignorant  of  the  community.  That 
some  are  soon  cured,  and  apparently  by  trifling 
means,  we  all  can  admit ;  but  that  a  great  many 
others  require  the  greatest  care,  skill,  and  attention 
to  get  them  well,  no  one  can  deny.  The  mischief  I 
consider  is  here — everv  one  has  a  "  receipt,"  and 
most  persons  reason,  when  a  horse  lies  down,  "  oh  ! 
'tis  the  belly-ache,  I  will  soon  cure  him,"  being 
wofullv  ignorant  at  the  same  time  of  the  cause  of 
that  pain  ;  little  dreading  or  knowing  that  there  may 
even  be  violent  inflammation  from  some  of  the  many 
causes  well  known  to  veterinary  surgeons,  and  for 
which  their  remedies  must  be  rank  poison. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  says,  in  his  essay,  that  in  cases 
of  enteritis  "  there  is  invariably  obstinate  constipa- 
tion of  the  bowels."     Now,  as  far  aamy  experience 


goes,  I  cannot  at  all  agree  with  him  ;  for  I  find  that 
out  of  about  thirty  cases  that  I  have  notes  of  (and  I 
have  treated  a  great  many  more)  there  are  not  above 
three  or  four  patients  that  were  at  all  constipated, 
and  those  but  in  a  small  degree,  and  the  constipa- 
tion, I  fancy,  but  little  concerned  in  producing  the 
disease.  In  some  of  the  cases,  I  acknowledge,  the 
large  intestines  have  been  tolerably  full  of  food  ;  but 
which,  on  opening  them,  was  found  to  be  of  a  pulpy 
consistence,  and  probably  might  have  been  a  little 
softened  by  aperient  medicine.  Upon  the  whole, 
therefore,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that,  as  Mr. 
Simonds  observed,  "  constipation  is  a  mere  bug- 
bear ;"  but  at  the  same  time  it  would  be  absurd  to 
deny,  that  cases  do  sometimes  occur  solely  from  that 
cause.  I  recollect  a  colt  dying  the  day  it  was 
foaled,  when  there  was  great  constipation  and  in- 
flammation, and  which  were  apparently,  from  the 
symptoms,  the  cause  of  death. 

Another  symptom  that  Mr.  H.  mentioned  was  that 
of  tympanitis ;  but  this,  like  the  other,  is  often  en- 
tirely absent  in  enteritis  until  a  short  time,  in  many 
cases,  prior  to  death.  I  have  seen  several  instances 
in  which,  to  all  appearance,  inflammation  had  de- 
streyed  the  horse  from  violent  distention  of  all  the 
bowels  :  in  one  case  this  resulted  from  eating  young 
grass,  and  another  from  feeding  on  young  clover. 
The  quantity  of  green  food  found  in  them  was  not 
great,  but  the  distention  was  excessive. 

It  may  be  said  that,  in  these  cases,  inflammation 
was  a  primary  affection,  caused  by  the  young  grass  ; 
but,  for  my  own  part,  I  believe  that,  whatever  sti- 
mulating quality  the  food  may  have  had  on  the  bowels, 
the  gas  so  evolved  had  a  great  share  in  producing 
death  by  distention. 

In  one  case  I  introduced  the  trochar  after  death, 
in  order  to  try  its  effect,  and  through  which  a  great 
deal  of  gas  escaped  ;  and  I  find  in  my  note-book,  at 
the  end  of  one  of  the  above  cases,  in  the  year  1829, 
the  following  observations  : — "  From  this  case,  and 
several  others  that  I  have  seen,  I  conceive  it  would 
not  be  an  improper  procedure  to  puncture  the  large 
intestines  with  a  trochar,  as  it  frequently  occurs  that 
the  air  cannot  be  expelled  by  the  usual  means,  and 
is  kept  there  as  a  continual  irritant  to  the  bowels, 
and  impeding  respiration  by  the  distention  :"  so  that 
it  will  be  seen  I  had  then  thoughts  on  the  subject  of 
intestinal  puncturation,  and  which  Professor  Stewart, 
of  Glasgow,  has  brought  to  the  test  in  the  very  in- 
teresting and  successful  case  which  he  has  recorded 
in  The  Veterinarian  in  1836. 

Sometimes  we  ma}'  have  great  distention  of  the 
small  intestines,  and  yet  not  visible  to  the  eye  exter- 
nally. I  have  seen  a  case  where  the  small  intestines 
were  distended  with  water  and  flatus  almost  to 
bursting,  and  in  a  most  violent  state  of  inflammation, 
caused  by  drinking  cold  water,  and  this  producing 
strangulation  just  before  their  termination  in  the 
large  intestines. 

Mr.  H.  says,  that  "  the  mode  to  distinguish  be- 
tween enteritis  and  other  intestinal  diseases  is  sim- 
ple." I  grant  you  in  many  instances  it  is  ;  but  in 
others  there  is  great  difficulty  in  deciding  positively 
where  spasm  ends  and  inflammation  begins,  and 
particularly  so  in  cases  of  strangulation,  irritation, 
constipation,  &c.  What  said  Mr.  Spooner  on  the 
subject  ?  "  It  is  much  to  be  deplored,  that  we  have 
not  yet  attained  this  knowledge  of  our  art."  I  fear 
but  few  are  able  positively  to  say  where  there  is  in- 
vagination or  strangulation — it  can  be  but  supposi- 
tion at  most.  I  have  seen  seven  or  eight  cases  of 
introsusception  and  strangulation,  and  never  yet 
could  be  positive  on  the  matter;  indeed,  in  one 
case,  and  which  I  sent  to  you    (vide    Veterinarian, 
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vol.  viii.,  p.  380\  ibere  was  no  pain  evinced  to  in- 
dicate it  in  tJje  least. 

The  Fresident,  Mr.  Sewell,  observed,  "  that  the 
presence  of  enteritis  and  amount  of  inflammatory 
actien  may  often  be  detected  by  the  degree  of  heat 
felt  as  the  hand  passes  over  the  external  part  of  the 
abdomen."     It  may  be  so,  but  I  doubt  it. 

There  is  one  remark  of  Mr.  H,'s  that  I  am  rather 
surprised  at,  and  which  is,  "  that  in  colic  there  is 
seldom  acceleration  of  the  pulse."  Now,  every  one 
must  know  this  to  be  contrary  to  all  experience  ; 
and  I  shall  therefore  pass  it  over.  I  have  now  and 
then  been  puzzled  with  the  state  of  the  pulse  in  con- 
nexion with  other  symptoms  ;  but  a  knowledge  of 
its  variety  is  of  the  greatest  consequence,  and  will 
seldom,  if  ever,  mislead. 

Another  error  Mr.  H.  has  fallen  into,  and  it  is, 
that  in  colic  the  horse  seldom  lies  on  Lis  back,  and 
that  in  enteritis  he  invariably  does.  Now,  on  this 
subject  I  again  perfectlv  agree  with  Mr.  Spooner, 
that  the  contrary  is  the  fact.  I  have  seen  horses 
often  roll  on  their  backs  in  enteritis,  but  not  nearly 
so  frequently  as  in  colic  ;  and  this  disposition  has 
continued  in  the  former  disease,  more  or  less,  until 
the  horse  had  no  longer  sufficient  strength  to  put 
himself  in  this  position.  I  consider  the  pain  far 
more  severe  in  colic  than  in  enteritis  :  in  the  former 
the  spasms  are  more  violent,  and  in  the  latter,  al- 
though very  severe,  the  patients  seem  more  to  bear 
up  against  it. 

It  was  remarked  by  Mr.  Spooner  and  others,  that 
the  horse  often  sits  upon  bis  haunches  when  there  is 
rupture  of  the  diaphragm  and  protrusion  of  the  in- 
testines into  the  chest ;  and  the  same  symptom,  Mr. 
H.  says,  takes  place  when  there  is  strangulation,  or 
rupture,  or  displacement  of  intestines.  I  well  re- 
collect several  instances  where  this  symptom  was 
present.  In  one,  the  horse  had  been  very  hard  run 
from  Liverpool,  and  about  the  country,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  owner  (a  native  here)  having  fallen 
from  the  pier  head  and  being  killed  (you  can  sym- 
pathize here,  Mr.  Y. !)  and  the  horse  was  under  my 
care  for  nearly  a  day  before  he  died;  but  I  am  sure 
this  symptom  was  not  present,  although  there  was  a 
rupture  fifteen  or  sixteen  inches  long  in  the  dia- 
phragm, and  nothing  else  the  matter  with  him. 

Another  case  of  rupture  of  the  diaphragm  1  sent 
to  The  Veterinarian,  vol.  vi.,  p.  106,  and  where  this 
symptom  was  also  absent.  In  one  case  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  bowels  the  mare  was  heavy  with  foal, 
and  ill  most  violently  for  twenty  hours  ;  ten  quarts 
of  blood  were  taken  from  her  ;  her  sides  blistered, 
and  a  good  deal  of  medicine  given  to  her.  She  car- 
ried her  foal,  and  did  well ;  but  before  she  got  bet- 
ter she  nearly  lost  the  use  of  her  hind  quarters,  es- 
pecially on  one  side,  and  would  sit  on  her  haunches. 
She  then  voided  a  great  quantity  of  water;  the 
weakness  then  seemed  to  disappear,  and  she  soon 
got  better. 

In  one  case  of  inflammation  of  the  small  intes- 
tines the  horse  sat  on  his  haunches  for  the  first  six 
hours,  with  very  little  intermission ;  and  when  he 
died  about  one  yard  and  a  half  of  gut  was  found  to 
be  inflamed,  and  lay,  in  a  great  measure,  against 
the  diaphragm. 

Now,  in  these  cases  it  will  be  seen,  that  there 
was  rupture  of  the  diaphragm,  and  no  sitting  on  the 
haunches  ;  and  also,  that  there  was  sitting  on  the 
haunches  and  no  ruptured  diaphragm. 

One  can  well  imagine  that,  in  the  one  case,  sit- 
ting on  the  haunches  may  have  given  relief  in  taking 
off  the  pressure  that  existed  between  the  inflamed 
bowel  and  inflamed  diaphragm  ;  for  it  is  a  curious 
fact,  that  often,  when   the  bowel   is   inflamed,  the 


peritoneal  covering  of  the  diaphragm  contiguous  to 
it  is  more  or  less  so.  I  believe,  also,  that  when  the 
horse  lies  on  his  back  he  obtains  relief  thereby,  the 
expansion  of  the  abdomen  being  more  freely  allowed, 
and  the  pressure  that  may  occasionally  exist  being 
taken  off.  I  recollect  a  horse  rolling  on  his  back, 
and  lying  in  that  position  against  the  wall  for  up- 
wards of  an  hour  ;  he  then  tumbled  over  on  his 
side,  got  up,  and  was  well. 

On  the  point,  whether  there  is  more  pain  in  the 
large  intestines  than  in  the  smaller  ones,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  give  an  opinion  ;  but  I  think  there  is  little 
difference. 

It  was  observed  by  the  President,  that  enteritis 
was  sometimes  caused  by  over-exertion  ;  and  I  think 
there  can  be  no  doubt  about  it.  How  often  are  there 
cases  brought  to  us  out  of  the  field,  from  the  thrash- 
ino-. machine,  and  other  laborious  work,  that  shew 
inflammation  or  great  irritation,  and  in  all  probabi- 
lity from  such  a  cause.  I  saw  a  case  of  an  in-foal 
mare,  that  died  of  enteritis,  and  I  thought  then, 
and  think  so  still,  in  consequence  of  great  labour  in 
drawing  manure  for  potatoes.  I  also  can  call  to 
mind  two  fatal  cases  of  in-calf  cows,  that  had  the 
same  complaint  from  having  travelled  a  long  jour- 
ney. Also  several  cases  where  horses  bad  been 
bard  ridden,  and  the  attack  coming  on  as  soon  as 
they  were  brought  into  the  stable.  I  think  it  is 
easily  accounted  for  in  these  cases,  even  upon  the 
common  principle  of  pressure ;  or  if  I  may  so  say, 
of  friction,  by  the  continual  swaying  of  the  belly 
and  its  contents,  and  the  sympathy,  as  Mr.  Spooner 
observed,  existing  between  the  voluntary  and  invo- 
luntary muscles. 

Cold  was  also  mentioned  as  a  cause.  Who  can 
doubt  it  ?  either  externally  or  internally  applied. 
Most  of  us  know  from  our  own  experience,  after 
exposure  of  ourselves  generally  to  cold,  or  getting 
the  feet  wet,  how  soon,  in  many  cases,  the  bowels 
become  affected  ;  and  so  I  have  no  doubt,  in  many 
instiinces,  the  horse  suffers  from  the  same  cause.  I 
had  a  most  obstinate  case  last  year  in  a  horse  belong- 
ing to  a  clergyman  in  this  town,  that  went  a  distance 
of  fourteen  miles  to  a  sale.  He  was  put  into  a  cold 
shed,  and  remained  there  for  three  or  four  hours. 
On  starting  for  home,  it  was  found  that  the  horse 
had  been  pawing:  he  came  home  with  difficulty, 
and  lay  down  as  soon  as  he  got  in  the  stable,  and 
was  very  ill  all  night.  I  bled  him  several  times, 
and  gave  opium,  and  he  got  well;  but  he  had  no 
opening  medicine  until  a  day  or  two  afterwards. 

As  to  the  drinking  of  cold  water,  I  know  many 
instances  in  which  enteritis  was  produced  thereby  ; 
I  will  just  allude  to  a  few;— One  was  that  of  a 
young  healthy  grey  mare,  the  property  of  a  surgeon 
in  this  town,  that  had  been  under  my  hands  for 
ophthalmia.  I  ordered  her  not  to  have  cold  water 
for  some  time,  having  had  some  aperient  medicine  a 
tew  days  before;  but  the  gentleman  persisted  one 
morning  in  her  having  it,  and  the  consequence  was, 
that  in  a  short  time  afterwards  violent  symptoms  of 
spasm  came  on,  and  which  ended  in  excessive  peri- 
toneal inflammation  of  the  whole  of  the  small  intes- 
tines. The  muscular  coat  was  scarcely  at  all  affect- 
ed. Other  cases  I  have  known  produced  by  turning 
horses  out  at  night  to  drink  their  fill  at  a  pit,  let 
them  have  been  working  ever  so  hard.  The  conse- 
quence has  been,  that  before  morning  they  (the  own- 
ers) have  been  disturbed  by  a  noise  in  the  stable ; 
and  in  some  instances  the  horses  have  actually  broken 
out  of  the  stable,  and  been  found  rolling  about  in 
the  yard.  In  several  cases  strangulation  was  pro- 
duced from  this  cause.  From  the  conjoint  effects  of 
exposure  to  cold  and  over-exertion,   the  body,  in 
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many  instances,  may  be  so  debilitated  as  to  be  in  a 
manner  predisposed  to  the  disease. 

A  few  years  ago,  when  our  cavalry  were,  during 
the  summer,  at  Ellesiiiere,  a  great  number  of  liorses 
were  suddenly  taken  ill  with  shivering  and  restless- 
ness, in  consequence  of  having  had  cold  water  given 
them  to  drink  too  soon  after  coming  home  from  duty. 
To  some  a  large  dose  of  opium  was  administered  : 
others  were  trotted  about  and  got  well ;  but  many 
were  obliged  to  be  bled,  and  attended  to  for  some 
time  afterwards. 

There  was  a  very  just  observation  made  by  my 
namesake,  "  that  sometimes  it  has  occurred  when 
the  horse  has  been  at  grass,  the  eddish  having  been 
strong,  or  the  meadow  lands  coarse  and  rank."  I 
saw  a  fine  cart-horse,  belonging  to  a  farmer  near 
this  place,  that  shewed  symptoms  of  bellv-ache,  or 
indigestion,  on  three  successive  Fridays,  the  cause 
of  which  I  at  length  traced  to  bis  having  eaten  some 
rank  grass  that  had  grown  on  a  flooded  croft,  near 
the  house.  The  grass  was  discontinued,  and  he 
ceased  to  hare  the  attacks.  I  recollect  another  far- 
mer having  three  of  his  horses  attacked,  one  after 
the  other,  in  a  similar  way  ;  but  they  got  well.  Two 
other  cases,  from  eating  young  grass  and  clover,  I 
have  mentioned  under  a  previous  head. 

On  vomition,  iVIr.  Daws  remarked,  "  that  he  had 
always  found,  that  when  any  obstruction  had  taken 
place,  either  through  hernia,  strangulation,  or  in- 
trosusception,  efforts  to  vomit  were  observed  :"  if 
so,  it  does  not  at  all  agree  with  my  observation,  as 
I  never  saw  it,  with  only  one  exception,  and  which 
was  slight  and  momentary,  and  which  I  thought  as 
likely  to  have  arisen  from  the  medicine,  in  all  the 
cases  that  I  have  witnessed,  although  I  have  gene- 
rally been  with  my  patients  as  much  and  as  long  as  I 
could  while  they  were  labouring  under  the  disease. 
In  fact  I  took  a  sort  of  interest  in  bowel  complaints, 
and  that  in  consequence  of  having  had  so  many  under 
my  hand. 

There  are  some  cases  of  a  very  insidious  and  de- 
ceptive character,  the  principal  and  prominent  symp- 
toms of  enteritis,  during  life,  being  in  a  manner 
absent.  The  pain  may  be,  to  all  outward  appear- 
ance, slight — nothing  more  than  a  little  uneasiness 
— and  the  respiration  scarcely  aifected,  until  within 
a  few  hours  of  death,  when  the  symptoms  have  been 
as  violent  as  in  other  cases. 

On  opening  the  horse  in  such  cases,  very  slight 
vestige  of  the  disease  is  to  be  seen,  though  gene- 
rally sufficient  to  show  what  it  was.  There  are 
others  where  the  symptoms  have  been  exceedingly 
violent,  and  yet,  like  the  last-mentioned,  little  ra- 
vages of  the  disease  were  to  be  seen.  In  these  lat- 
ter cases  must  we  attribute  the  slight  inflammation 
discovered  to  the  good  effect  of  bleeding  ;  but  that, 
and  the  great  debility  produced  by  the  disease,  the 
contrary  effect  on  the  constitution  1 

In  one  case  I  recollect  offensiveness  of  breath  and 
a  most  offensive  discharge  from  the  bowels  ;  and  on 
opening  the  horse,  there  was  about  a  yard  of  the 
small  intestines  in  a  state  of  mortification.  This 
was  the  evident  source  of  the  smell  and  the  dis- 
charge. There  was  little  pain  in  this  case  during 
the  seven  hours  previous  to  his  death  that  I  saw 
him. 

Last  summer  I  had  a  case  of  superpurgation, 
brought  on  by  eating  a  quantity  of  oats  in  the  straw  ; 
and  in  two  days  after  this,  and  while  carrying  more 
oats,  the  horse  escaping  and  drinking  a  quantity  of 
water  at  the  pit.  When  I  first  saw  him,  (for  he  had 
been  purging  ten  days,)  he  was  not  uneasy,  would 
eat  plenty  of  grass,  but  not  much  hay  or  corn  ;  the 
pulse  and  respiration  were  natural,  and  there  seemed 


but  little  the  matter  -wltK  liim,  Oioopt  the  purging, 
and  a  peculiar  hollow  appearance.  I  gave  3ss 
opium,  &c.,  night  and  morning  for  about  four  days, 
and  he  got  much  better;  but  on  the  next  day  he  was 
as  bad  as  ever.  I  continued  the  opium  and  other 
medicine  according  to  circumstances.  I  bled  him, 
and  blistered  bis  abdomen  ;  but  the  blister  took  very 
little  effect,  and  on  the  twenty-second  day  from  the 
time  of  eating  the  oats  he  died.  On  examination, 
the  whole  of  the  mucus  membrane  of  the  large  intes- 
tines was  of  a  blue-black  colour,  with  streaks  al- 
most black,  and  completely  disorganized.  The 
smaller  ones  were  in  a  similar  state,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  about  a  yard  or  two  of  the  duodenum.  It 
w;;s  clearly  confined  to  the  mucous  membrane.  In 
this  case  there  was  little  apparent  pain  ;  but  a  seem- 
ing uneasiness,  and  rarely  lying  down. 

I  have  seen  some  cases  of  inflammation  of  the 
bowels  where  death  has  supervened,  and  where  but 
little  marks  of  inflammation  have  been  present ;  but 
there  were  thousands  upon  thousands  of  small  kindle- 
worms  amongst  the  food,  and  attached  to  the  mem- 
brane, both  in  the  small  and  large  intestines,  espe- 
cially in  the  latter  ;  in  these  cases  I  have  found  the 
food  in  the  intestines  to  be  drier  than  usual.  Now, 
whether  the  worms  were  here  the  cause  of  the  great 
irritation  and  dryness  of  the  food,  I  leave  for  your 
consideration. 

Some  few  cases  I  have  had  of  great  irritation  and 
purging  in  the  rectum,  produced  by  the  attachment 
of  bots :  I  have  removed  them,  and  the  horses  were 
soon  well  again. 

A  few  years  ago  a  farmer  took  to  a  large  farm  in 
this  neighbourhood,  and  in  consequence  of  having 
a  great  deal  of  work  for  his  horses  to  do  they  became 
very  poor.  He  was  recommended  to  an  ignorant 
fellow,  a  blacksmith,  of  the  name  of  Cliff,  to  give 
them  a  nourishing  drink  or  two  ;  but,  instead  of 
that,  he  gave  to  four  of  them  something  or  other 
that  brought  on  violent  purging,  and  he  had  them 
all  rolling  about  the  stable  at  once.  I  was  sent  for, 
and  found  one  dead  ;  another  died  on  the  next  day  ; 
another  in  the  course  of  three  weeks  ;  and  the  fourth 
lingered  on  for  three  or  four  months,  and  died  at 
last,  purging  more  or  less  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  time.  The  horses  thus  destroyed  were  worth 
70/.  or  80/.  and  the  rascal  of  a  farrier  not  worth  2d. 

Another  farmer  had  three  valuable  horses  des- 
troyed by  the  same  disease,  in  consequence  of  a 
druggist  having  prescribed  some  worm  medicine. 
This  pretender  was  obliged  to  pay  very  handsomely 
towards  the  replacing  of  them,  or  an  action  would 
have  been  brought  against  him. 

A  gentleman's  servant  some  time  ago  gave  a  dose 
of  physic  to  his  master's  horse,  and  it  did  him  much 
good  :  he  gave  him  another  dose  some  time  after- 
wards, of  double  the  strength,  and  it  killed  him. 
— His  reasoning  was  this:  that,  as  the  first  dose  did 
him  a  deal  of  good,  one  double  the  strength  would 
do  him  double  the  good. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  these  cases  depends 
entirely  on  the  supposed  cause  of  the  disease.  If 
the  pain  and  state  of  the  pulse  indicate  nothing  more 
than  spasm  of  the  bowels,  I  generally  give  Jij  spirit, 
tereb.  combined  with  ^ij  tinct.  opii,  and  twenty  drops 
of  ol.  menth.  pip. ;  and  if  this  does  not  answer  tbe 
purpose,  I  repeat  it  in  half  or  three-quarters  of  an 
hour,  and  have  recourse  to  a  pretty  severe  bleeding  ; 
indeed,  in  many  cases  I  bleed  at  first,  in  order  to 
save  trouble,  and  consider  it  a  prudent  practice  to 
adopt  in  the  generality  of  cases. 

As  to  giving  purgatives  in  enteritis,  I  think  it, 
upon  the  whole,  not  a  desirable  practice,  seeing,  as 
I  said  before,  that   in   most  instances  we  have  no 
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reason  to  believe  that  constipation  is  present  ;  yet, 
undoubtedly,  there  are  cases  where  it  is  essentially 
necessary  to  do  so;  indeed,  in  many  instances  I  am 
accustomed  to  give  a  little  so  as  to  produce  an 
aperient  effect ;  but  this  is  oftener  done  to  please  the 
owner  than  I  think  is  beneficial,  and  which  I  do  not 
intend  to  do  so  often  in  future. 

It  may  be  said,  that  you  are  only  applying  the 
medicine  to  a  membrane  that  is  not  principally  dis- 
eased, and  that  it  may  act  as  a  sort  of  counter-irritant 
to  the  muscular  or  peritoneal  coats  ;  but  I  should  be 
doubtful  of  this,  as  there  is  great  sympathy  between 
the  coats.  If  you  get  rid  of  the  inflammation,  in 
most  cases  the  bowels  will  act  of  themselves,  or  be 
induced  to  act  by  merely  giving  a  little  aperient 
medicine  in  a  day  or  two  after  the  prominent  symp- 
toms have  subsided.  Do  not  be  in  a  hurry  here  ! 
That  opium  will  produce  sleep  in  the  horse  I  have 
not  a  shadow  of  a  doubt,  as  I  am  sure  that  I  have 
seen  it  scores  of  times  whilst  attending  horses  with 
colic  and  enteritis.  I  formerly  gave  it  in  half-drachm 
doses,  but  within  these  few  last  years  have  given  it 
in  drachm  doses,  made,  so  as  to  insure  his  getting  it, 
into  a  very  soft  ball,  and  in  the  course  of  halt  an 
hour,  or  at  most  an  hour,  its  effects  have  been  pro- 
duced in  a  most  evident  way  by  his  hanging  his 
head  and  nodding,  even  until  his  nose  has  often 
touched  the  ground.  This  has  continued  for  half  an 
hour  to  an  hour,  and  at  the  same  time  the  pulse  has 
been  considerably  lowered,  and  the  system  calmed. 
Sometimes,  of  course,  I  give  it  in  a  liquid  state.  I 
have  given  it  both  before  and  after  bleeding,  but 
with  greater  effect  in  the  latter  case.  Wherever 
opium  is  given,  there  cannot  be  any  great  objection 
in  administering  aperient  medicine  at  the  same  time, 
and,  thereby  getting  rid,  as  Mr.  Youatt  observed,  of 
both  enemies  (if  they  exist)  at  once. 

In  respect  of  applying  caunter-irritation,  I  have  to 
say,  that  I  object,  with  others,  to  the  free  use  of  the 
spt.  tereb.  and  ammonia;  they  only  irritate,  and  des- 
troy the  hair,  and  produce,  as  the  president  observed, 
a  permanent  blemish.  I  have  seen  it  repeatedly.  I 
doubt  whether  the  use  of  mustard  is  beneficial.  It 
is  a  tremendous  irritant  to  the  skin,  and,  like  the 
turpentine,  produces  too  great  a  disturbance  in  the 
system  :  it  is  not  sufficiently  local  in  its  action,  and, 
perhaps,  does  more  harm  tban  good.  Wherever  the 
application  of  the  cantharides  can  be  made  in  con- 
junction with  a  little  of  the  turpentine  or  mustard  in 
a  liquid  state,  I  think  it  better  practice.  The  ung 
lyttse  is  too  often  rubbed  off  in  their  struggles. 
No  external  application,  in  these  cases,  1  think  more 
likely  to  produce  good  effect  than  the  firing  of  the 
belly  with  the  hot  iron.  The  insertion  of  rowels  or 
setons  I  have  often  found  serviceable  ;  for  it  is  too 
often  the  case  that  blistering  takes  but  little  effect 
in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease,  and  that  the  setons 
or  rowels  are  often  observed  to  rise  and  discharge 
quite  as  soon  as  the  blister.  But  are  blisters,  setons, 
or  rowels  of  much  use,  except  they  rise  in  the  acute 
stage  ?  Wh«ie  the  cases  are  of  a  more  chronic 
character,  they  would. 

The  great,  the  all-important  measure  must  be, 
early  and  decisive  bleeding,  and  the  administration 
of  5  doses  of  opium,  aided  by  warm  clothing  and 
bandages,  the  animal  being  kept  in  a  tolerably  warm 
airy  place.  If  the  first  six  hours  are  lost,  as  is  too 
often  the  case,  it  is  a  serious  affair,  and  uncertain  in 
its  result.  I  have  never  seen  more  than  two  suc- 
cessful cases  in  which  tLe  disease  has  continued, 
without  any  abatement  of  the  symptoms,  to  the 
twenty-fourth  or  thirtieth  hour  and  then  recovered. 
Most  that  have  died  have  done  so  within  twelve  or 
fourteen   hours. 


THE  COTSWOLD  SHEEP. 

"  If  thy  farm  extends 

Near  Cotswold  Downs ■ 

Regard  this  sort,  and  hence  thy  sire  of  lambs  select." 
Dyer's  Fleece,  Book  I. 

They  are  so  called,  according  to  Camden,  from 
the  cots  or  sheds  in  which  they  were  housed  either 
at  night,  or  permanently,  in  the  winter;  and  the 
wolds,  or  open  hilly  grounds,  on  which  they  were 
pastured  in  the  summer.  This  mode  of  protect- 
ing the  sheep  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather 
seems  to  have  been,  in  some  former  period,  gene- 
rally practised  in  the  contiguous  counties  of  Glou- 
cestershire, Herefordshire,  and  Worcestershire. 
It  was  not  always  a  very  rude  kind  of  protection 
that  was  thus  afforded  :  for  Camden  goes  on  to 
say,  that  these  cots  were  long  ranges  of  buildings, 
three  or  four  stories  high,  with  low  ceilings,  and 
with  a  slope  at  one  end  of  each  floor,  reaching  to 
the  next,  and  by  which  the  sheep  were  enabled  to 
ascend  to  the  topmost  one. 

The  Cotswold  sheep  have  been  held  in  high  esti- 
mation from  avery  early  period  of  history.  Drayton, 
■who  flourished  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  repre- 
sents in  one  of  his  singular,  but  still  beautiful 
poems,  Cotswold  as  King  of  the  Shepherds,  and 
thus  speaks  of  him, — 

"  T'  whom  Sarum's  plaine  gives  place,  though  fa- 
mous for  its  flocks. 

Yet  hardly  doth  she  tythe  our  Cotswold's  wealthy 
locks; 

Tho'  Leinster*  him  exceed  in  fineness  of  her  ore. 

Yet  quite  he  puts  her  down  for  his  abundant  store." 

It  has  already  been  stated  (page  211)  that  in 
1437  Don  Duarte,  king  of  Portugal,  and  brother- 
in-law  to  the  king  of  Castile,  from  whom  he  might 
have  obtained  the  finest  of  the  short  Spanish  wool, 
made  application  to  Henry  VI.  for  liberty  to  ex- 
port sixty  sacks  of  Cotswold  wool,  in  order  that  he 
might  manufacture  certain  cloths  of  gold  at  Flo- 
rence for  his  own  use. 

Stowe,  in  his  "Chronicle,"  under  the  year  1467, 
twenty-seven  years  after  the  exportation  of  this 
wool,  has  the  following  passage  : — "  Shepe  trans- 
ported into  Spain. — In  this  yere  King  Edward  IV. 
gave  a  license  to  pass  over  certain  Cotswold  shepe 
into  Spain,  by  reason  whereof  it  has  come  to  pass 
at  this  day,  that  the  staple  of  the  wools  of  Spain, 
except  atBaydes  (Bruges)  in  Flanders,  is  so  great, 
that  our  staple  is  not  comparable  to  it." 

With  the  exception  of  Anderson,  and  Lawrence, 
and  Dickson,  the  nature  of  these  regal  presents  is 
well  understood  and  explained.  They  were  long 
wools  and  long-woolled  sheep  that  were  sent  to 
Spain,  not  designed  to  mingle  with  and  improve  the 
wool,  or  the  breed  of  the  migratory  sheep  of  Spain, 
but  to  form  a  lighter  serge-like  fabric.  The  greater 
part,  or  the  whole  of  the  wool  that  was  exported 
from  Great  Britain  at  that  time,  and  for  centuries 
before,  was  long  wool,  and  the  Cotswold  sheep 
were  then,  as  now,  long-woolled.  Stowe  is  in 
manifest  error  when  he  attributes  any  change  in 
the  breed  of  Spanish  sheep  to  the  animals  thus 
exported. 

*  The  Leinster,  or  Leominster  ore,  to  which  the 
poet  here  alludes — wool  as  precious  as  ore — was  at 
that  time  finer  than  the  Cotswold.  as  it  is  at  the  pre- 
sent period  the  finest  in  England. —  Vide  Annals  of 
Agriculture,  vol.  xv.,  p.  455. 
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In  the  year  1390  no  fewer  than  130,000  sacks  of 
wool  were  exported  from  the  diflferent  ports  of 
Great  Britain.  This,  reckoning  364  lbs.  to  the 
sack,  would  amount  to  47,320,000  lbs.  of  wool. 
Where  were  the  number  of  short-woolled  sheep 
to  be  found  that  would  supply  this  immense  quan- 
tity of  wool,  besides  that  which  was  required  for 
the  home  manufacture  ?  The  fleece  of  the  short- 
woolled  sheep  would  scarcely  average  more  than 
2|lbs.;  and  consequently  the  numberof  sheep  which 
then  covered  our  pastures  must  have  been  nearly 
19,000,000,  exclusive  of  those  that  were  to  supply 
the  home  manufacture.  The  whole  number  of 
sheep  in  England  and  Wales,  according  to  Mr. 
Luccock's  calculation,  was  but  26,000,000  in  1800. 
In  1741  it  was  but  only  17,000,000.,  and  in  1698 
they  were  calculated  by  Gregory  King  to  be  only 
12,000,000.  Nothing  more  needs  to  be  stated 
in  order  to  prove  that  they  were  long-wooUed 
sheep  that  yielded  this  immense  quantity  of 
exported  wool ;  and  reckoning  7  lbs.  to  be  the 
average  weight  of  the  fleece,  6,760,000  sheep 
would  be  requisite;  still  an  immense  number,  and 
showing  how  decidedly  the  English  people  were, 
at  that  time,  growers  of  sheep.  It  is  requisite 
only  to  add  that  Markham,  a  writer  on  agricultu- 
ral affairs  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  says 
that  the  Cotswold  sheep  were,  as  they  continued 
in  every  period  of  their  early  history,  "  a  long- 
woolled  and  large-boned  breed.* 

Very  few  flocks  of  pure  Cotswolds  now  exist, 
and  these  are  rapidly  diminishing.  They  are  taller 
and  longer  than  the  improved  breed,  compara- 
tively flat-sided,  deficient  in  the  fore  quarter,  but 
full  in  the  hind  quarter;  not  fattening  so  early, 
but  yielding  a  longer  and  heavier  fleece.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Cotswolds  have  been 


*  After  all  these  historical  notices,  it  is  really  un- 
accountable to  find  such  otherwise  excellent  writers 
as  Mr.  Herbert  and  others,  gravely  tell  the  public 
that  "  the  first  of  the  old  Lincolnshire  and  Leices- 
tershire breeds  reached  England  about  the  year 
1760  ;  six  or  seven  years  after  which,  Mr.  Turner 
introduced  into  Herefordshire  a  cross  between  the 
Leicester  ewe  and  the  small  Ryeland  ram  ;  whence 
the  origin  of  the  Cotswold  or  large  Herefordshire 
breed."  —  British  Farmer's  Magazine,  Nov.  1830, 
p.  440. 

It  is  also  singular  to  find  Lawrence  and  Dickson, 
and  the  whole  herd  of  compilers,  describe  the  tho- 
rough change  from  short  to  long-wooUed  sheep 
which  has  taken  place  within  the  last  forty  or  fifty 
years  on  the  Cotswold  hills.  Mr.  Marshall  says 
that  he  made  every  inquiry  on  the  subject  when  he 
visited  this  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  had  opportu- 
nity of  conversing  with  some  of  the  oldest  and  most 
intelligent  farmers  and  shepherds  ;  and  he  could 
come  no  nearer  to  the  probability  of  the  breed  hav- 
ing formerly  been  a  short-woolled  one,  than  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  inclosures  had  done  in  Glouces- 
tershire what  they  had  done  in  every  other  district, 
increased  the  carcase  and  lengthened  the  wool  of 
the  sheep. — Mashall's  Western  Agriculture,  p.  8. 

The  writer  of  the  present  treatise  begs  leave  fully 
to  confirm  Mr.  Marshall's  account.  He  tried  in  vain 
to  obtain  intelligence  of  this  former  fine  short-wool- 
led breed.  Changed  only  with  the  change  of  sheep- 
farming,  the  Cotswold  sheep  are  what  they  have 
been  from  time  immemorial. 


materially  improved  by  an  infusion  of  the  LelceS* 
ter  blood  ;  and  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  other 
long-woolled  breeds.  The  degree  to  which  the 
cross  may  be  carried  must  depend  on  the  nature 
of  the  old  stock,  andon  the  situation  and  character 
of  the  farm.  In  exposed  situations,  and  somewhat 
scanty  pasture,  the  old  blood  should  decidedly 
prevail.  On  a  more  sheltered  soil,  and  on  land 
that  will  bear  closer  stocking,  a  greater  use  may 
be  made  of  the  Leicester.  Another  circumstance 
that  will  guide  the  farmer  is  the  object  that  he 
principally  has  in  view.  If  he  expects  to  derive 
his  chief  profit  from  the  wool,  he  will  look  to  the 
primitive  Cotswolds  ;  if  he  expects  to  gain  more 
as  a  grazier,  he  will  use  the  Leicester  ram  more 
freely.  In  the  latter  case  he  will  have  a  smaller 
sheep,  but  one  that  will  yield  as  much  or  more 
weight  of  carcase  than  his  taller  competitor,  and 
more  of  which  may  be  kept  on  the  same  space  of 
ground. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  the  different  size  and 
appearance  of  sheep,  essentially  the  same,  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Worcestershire  and  Gloucester, 
and  often  on  the  same  farm  after  the  lapse  of  a 
few  years.  Caprice  or  fashion  produces  strange 
alterations  in  sheep  stock.  The  prevalent  breed 
may  be  said  to  consist  of  half  Cotswold  and  half 
Leicester.  The  farmer,  perhaps,  finds  his  sheep 
to  diminish  in  size  more  rapidly  than  he  likes  ;  he 
has  not  the  same  weight  of  wool ;  he  fancies  that 
the  constitution  of  his  flock  is  becoming  delicate, 
and  that  he  has  not  the  number  of  lambs  which 
he  had  a  right  to  expect.  He  buys  or  he  hires  a 
Cotswold  ram,  and  these  defects  are  immediately 
remedied.  He  breeds  on  with  the  Cotswold,  and 
his  sheep  are  not  brought  quite  so  early  to  the 
market,  and  they  are  becoming  too  large  for  the 
quality  of  his  land,  and  he  goes  again  to  the  Lei- 
cester ram.  It  is  in  this  alternate  play  between 
the  two  breeds,  that  the  business  and  the  skill  of 
the  sheep-master  here  consist.  The  tide  of  opinion 
is  now  prevailing  in  favour  of  the  smaller  breed 
of  sheep,  and  the  Leicesters  are  much  in  requisi- 
tion. The  land  suiting  his  purpose,  he  is  wise 
who  will  content  himself  with  this  smaller  breed, 
so  many  more  of  which  he  can  have  upon  his  land, 
and  which  he  can  bring  to  the  market  so  much 
sooner. 

The  two-year  old  wether  of  the  improved  sort, 
and  consisting  of  half  Cotswold  and  half  Leices- 
ter, will  weigh  from  20  to  more  than  40  lbs.  per 
quarter,  and  yield  7  or  8  lbs.  of  wool  per  fleece. 

Dr.  Dickson  states  that  in  Devonshire  they 
have  succeeded  in  the  cross  of  the  New  Leicester 
upon  the  Cotswold  ;  wethers  of  eighteen  months, 
averaging  19  lbs.  the  quarter,  and  giving  7  lbs.  of 
unwashed  wool  ;  and  at  thirty  months  weighing 
25  lbs.  the  quarter,  with  an  unusual  quantity  of 
inside  fat, — the  fleece  weighing  9  lbs.,  and  being 
a  penny  a  pound  better  than  that  of  the  Exmoor, 
Bampton,  or  South  Devon.  The  writer  of  the 
]n-esent  treatise  has  not  seen  any  of  these  sheep, 
but  he  can  readily  subscribe  to  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
Dickson,  that  "  in  this  breed,  which  is  large  and 
heavy  in  the  carcase,  and  full  in  the  fleece,  with  a 
degree  of  fineness,  there  is  the  combination  of  a 
good  and  useful  form  that  greatly  suits  the  gene- 
ral demand."* — Youatt's  History  of  the  Sheep. 

*  Dickson's  Complete  System  of  Improved  Live 
Stock  Management,  vol.  i.,  p.  365. 
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THE    OXFORD,    CLUNCH,    OR    FEN 
CLAY. 

This  formation  is  composed  of  a  strong  bluisli 
clay,  with  septaria  and  beds  of  bituminous  shale, 
some  of  them  of  considerable  thickness  ;  from 
which  circumstance  inexperienced  persons  have 
been  decived  into  the  idea  that  coal  may  be  found 
there,  and  have  been  at  considerable  expence  in 
searching  for  it.  This  clay  is  of  a  dark  blue  colour, 
but  turns  brown  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere, 
and  becomes  strong  and  adhesive.  It  forms  the 
foundation  of  the  hills  which  are  capped  by  the 
coral  rag ;  and,  in  some  places,  it  rises  into  low 
round-headed  knolls,  at  the  foot  of  those  of  the 
coral  rag.  The  extent  of  this  formation  is  con- 
siderable. From  near  Crewkerne,  in  Somerset- 
shire, it  passes  east  of  Sherbourne,  near  Shafts- 
bury,  to  Mere,  where  it  thins  into  a  narrow  strip 
in  its  course  through  Christian-Malford,  Crick- 
lade,  Lechlade,  Bampton,  Oxford,  Bicester,  Fen- 
ny-Stratford, Newport-Pagnel,  near  Bedford, 
Kimbolton,  to  Sutton  and  Peterborough.  It  then 
disappears  under  the  fen-land,  but  is  found  every 
where  under  the  peat  at  the  distance  of  a  few  feet. 
At  Bourn  it  again  comes  to  the  surface,  and  con- 
tinues its  course  to  Folkingham,  Heckington, 
Blankney,  Lincoln,  Market-Barsin,  Carston,  Brigg, 
and  Barton,  in  Lincolnshire.  Its  greatest  width  is 
from  Huntingdon  to  Thrapston,and  from  Lincoln 
to  beyond  Wragley.  At  these  two  places  it  is  not 
less  than  15  miles  wide,  though  the  average  width 
of  the  whole  line  may  be  from  six  to  eight  miles. 

This  formation  is  so  close  and  impervious  that 
no  springs  are  found  in  it ;  yet  the  surface  is  wet, 
either  from  the  rain  or  from  the  water  that  comes 
out  of  the  coral  rag  above  it,  or  from  that  which 
arises  from  the  stone  brash  upon  which  it  rests. 

Agricultural  Character. — The  richest  and 
most  productive  pastures  are  on  the  soil  of  this 
formation.  It  is  a  brownish  clayey  loam  ;  the 
herbage  is  most  luxuriant  in  Wilts,  Gloucester, 
and  Oxfordshires,  but  in  some  places  of  Bedford, 
Huntingdon,  Northamptonshires,  and  over  por- 
tions of  this  formation,  there  is  every  shade  of 
quality,  from  the  rich  pasture  land  of  Christian- 
Slalford  and  Daney  in  Wilts,  to  a  cold,  stiff,  wet, 
yellow  clay — a  thin,  cold,  hungry,  clay  soil,  or 
soft  vegetable  mould — a  tender,  cold,  loose  clay, 
lying  upon  a  wet  yellow  clay. 

In  Bedford  and  Northamptonshires  it  is  a  close, 
heavy,  compact,  clay,  and  difficult  to  plough,  ex- 
cept between  wet  and  dry.  The  frost  has  a  great 
effect  on  it,  by  reducing  it  to  a  fine  powder  ;  in 
wet  weather  it  is  dirty,  but  extremely  loose  and 
dusty  in  spring  when  dry.  It  is  very  deceptive  in 
its  appearance,  and  though  it  looks  like  a  good 
loam,  it  is  very  thin  and  poor.  The  frost  loosens 
the  roots  of  the  clover  and  wheat  in  spring,  and 
the  dry  winds  blow  the  plants  out.  The  corn 
comes  up  luxurious,  but  looks  yellow  in  May  if 
the  season  be  wet.  This  land  under  good  culture 
produces  good  crops  of  wheat,  beans,  oats,  and 
clover. 

This  soil  is  not  only  difficult  to  work,  but  is  per- 
haps the  most  expensive  of  all  the  clays  to  culti- 
vate ;  particularly  that  portion  of  it  which  is  found 
in  Bedford,  Huntingdon,  and  Northamptonshires. 
It  is  sometimes  covered  with  peat  or  black  mould, 
as  in  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire,  where  it  forms  a 
rich  fund  for  improving  the  peat,  which  by  an  ad- 
mixture with  this  clay  becomes  the  most  produc- 
tive soil  in  the  kingdom.  In  the  vale  of  North 
Wilts  the  greater  portion  of  this  formation  is  in 


pasture,  and  produces  the  richest  herbage  for  the 
extensive  dairies  in  this  district,  where  the  rich 
North  Wiltshire  cheese  is  made.  In  Gloucester, 
Oxford,  Buckingham,  and  the  vale  of  Bedford- 
shire, this  soil  is  chiefly  in  pasture,  but  in  part  of 
Bedford,  Huntingdon,  Northampton,  and  Lincoln- 
shire, there  is  a  considerable  portion  of  it  under 
the  plough. 

It  produces  beans,  wheat,  oats,  and  clover.  The 
poor  pasture  land  on  this  clay  in  some  places  is  so 
completely  covered  with  ant-hills,  that  a  person 
may  walk  across  the  whole  field  by  stepping  from 
one  ant-hill  to  another. 

On  the  surface  there  are  frequently  beds  of 
gravel  formed  of  very  small  rounded  gravel,  some- 
times agglutinated  together  with  a  calcareous  ce- 
ment ;  and  where  this  is  the  case  the  soil  is  more 
friable.  The  best  means  of  improving  this  soil  is 
to  drain  it  perfectly,  and  then  to  deepen  its  sur- 
face by  subsoil  ploughing,  to  carry  off  the  water 
from  the  surface  to  the  furrow-drains,  and  to 
adopt  the  alternate  system  of  cropping. — Morton 
on  Soils. 


ON  THE  CULTURE  OF  THE  BUSH- 
VETCH. 

(from  the  IRISH  Farmer's  magazine.) 

I  send  you  an  account  of  the  produce  of  an  in- 
digenous vegetable  of  this  country ;  a  vegetable 
which  has  hitherto,  as  far  as  I  know,  been  uncul- 
tivated, but  which,  if  I  am  not  greatly  mistaken, 
would,  under  proper  cultivation,  prove  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  farmer's  Flora,  and  be  in  many  re- 
spects of  more  value  to  him  than  that  celebrated 
exotic,  lucern. 

The  plant  which  the  statement  respects  is,  the 
Bush  Vetch  (Vicia  sepium,  Lin.)  It  is  a  plant  of 
the  class  diadelphia  of  the  Linnean  system,  the 
order  decandria,  the  genus  vicia ;  the  sixth  species 
of  Withering,  and  the  seventh  of  Hudson.  The 
root  is  perennial,  fibrous,  and  branching;  the 
stalks  are  many,  some  of  them  shooting  imme- 
diately upwards,  others  creeping  just  under  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  and  emerging,  some  near 
to,  and  others  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
parent  stock.  The  small  oval  leaves  are  connected 
together  by  a  mid-rib,  with  a  tendril  at  the  ex- 
tremity ;  the  flowers  are  in  shape  like  those  of 
the  common  vetch,  of  a  reddish  purple  colour;  the 
first  that  blossom  usually  come  in  paii's,  after- 
wards to  the  number  of  four  at  a  joint ;  the  pods 
are  much  shorter  than  those  of  the  common  vetch, 
larger  in  proportion  to  their  length,  and  flatter, 
and  are  of  a  black  colour  when  ripe ;  the  seeds 
are  smaller  than  those  of  the  cultivated  species, 
some  speckled,  others  of  a  clay  colour. 

Being  a  perennial,  it  should  seem  to  be  a  very 
proper  kind  to  intermix  with  grass  seeds  for  laying 
down  lands  intended  for  pasture  ;  and  that  it  is  as 
justly  entitled  to  this  epithet  as  any  herbaceous 
plant  whatever,  I  think  I  may  be  allowed  to  affirm, 
having  observed  a  patch  of  it  growing  in  one  par- 
ticular spot  of  my  orchard  for  these  fourteen  or 
fifteen  years  past. 

It  is  not  only  a  perennial,  but  an  evergreen  ;  it 
shoots  the  earliest  in  the  spring  of  any  plant  eaten 
by  cattle  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  vegetates 
late  in  autumn,  and  continues  green  through  the 
winter,  though  the  weather  be  very  severe  ;  add 
to  this,  that  cattle  are  remarkably  fond  of  it.  These 
peculiarties,  it  should  seem,  would  make  it  parti- 
cularly valuable  to  the  farmer  as  a  green  food  for 
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his  sheep  in  the  winter  and  spring,  when  food  of 
that  denomination  is  so  exceedingly  scarce.  In- 
deed I  had  often  wondered  within  myself  what 
could  be  the  reason,  that  this  plant  had  never 
found  its  way  into  general  cultivation  for  this  pur- 
pose ;  but  since  I  have  been  acquainted  with  some 
peculiar  circumstances  attending  it,  my  wonder 
has  ceased. 

From  these  I  collect,  that  the  chief  reason  which 
has  hitherto  prevented  its  cultivation,  has  been 
the  very  great  difficulty  of  procuring  good  seeds 
in  any  quantity.  The  pods,  I  find,  do  not  ripen 
altogether  ;  and  as  soon  almost  as  they  are  ripe, 
they  burst  with  great  elasticity,  and  scatter  the 
seeds  around  ;  and  after  you  have  procured  the 
seeds,  scarce  one-third  part  of  them  will  vegetate, 
owing  to  an  internal  defect,  occasioned  by  certain 
insects  making  them  the  nests  and  food  for  their 
young.  Perhaps  a  detail  of  the  circumstances 
which  led  to  this  discovery,  may  not  be  uninte- 
resting. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  year,  I  collected  a  quantity 
of  these  seeds  from  the  hedges,  &c., — March  15th, 
1  sowed  them  in  drills  in  a  plat  of  ground  in  my 
kitchen  garden,  which  measured  exactly  five  yards 
square ;  they  were  sown  in  eight  drills,  as  thick 
in  the  drills  as  I  would  have  sown  peas.  They 
came  up  very  thin  and  irregular  ;  in  some  places 
there  was  more  than  a  foot  vacancy  between  plant 
and  plant.  This  I  was  much  sui-prised  at,  as  the 
seed  had  been  carefully  preserved  during  the  win- 
ter, and  I  could  not  from  their  appearance  at  the 
time  of  sowing  suspect  them  to  be  in  the  least  de- 
fective. The  plants  grew  very  sparingly  till  to- 
wards the  autumn,  but  before  winter,  they  made  a 
tolerable  appearance. 

This  plat  is  in  the  most  exposed  part  of  my  gar- 
den ;  the  soil  a  blackish  loam,  rather  stiff;  it  had 
been  planted  with  potatoes  the  year  before,  for 
■which  I  believe  it  was  manured,  but  I  am  not  cer- 
tain ;  the  two  preceding  years  it  was  used  as  a 
nursery  for  Lombardy  poplars. 

Early  in  July  I  collected  some  more  of  these 
seeds  from  the  hedges,  tied  them  up  in  a  paper, 
and  put  them  in  a  drawer  of  my  bureau. 

Upon  opening  the  paper  in  September,  I  ob- 
served a  vast  number  of  dead  flies  in  it,  and  as 
many  of  the  seeds  with  a  small  hole  in  each.  The 
number  of  the  flies  was  280.  The  whole  number 
of  the  seeds  1080.  These  flies,  upon  examination, 
proved  to  be  a  small  species  of  ichneumon.  This 
puzzled  me  not  a  little,  as  I  had  learned  that  these 
insects  were  termed  a  race  of  cannibals,  from  their 
larvffi,  or  caterpillars,  always  feeding  on  their  in- 
sects. Upon  which  I  opened  many  of  the  other 
seeds  that  had  no  holes  in  them,  and  in  several  of 
these  discovered  another  insect,  alive,  and  in  dif- 
ferent states  of  its  growth. 

After  the  frosts  were  over,  I  was  much  pleased 
to  observe,  that  scarce  a  plant  of  my  vetches  had 
been  killed  by  them,  and  their  verdure  very  little 
injured.  In  April,  they  had  entirely  filled  up  the 
ground,  and  were  beginning  to  flower  ;  at  this 
time  I  found,  as  I  expected,  numbers  of  the  bruchi 
intruding  themselves  into  the  blossoms,  before  they 
were  scarcely  open,  and  the  attendant  ichneumones 
ready  to  follow  them.  I  used  every  method  I  could 
think  of  to  chase  away  these  insects  from  ray  crop, 
by  strewing  soot  over,  kindling  smokey  fires 
around,  &c.,  but  all  to  no  purpose. 

In  the  beginning  of  May  the  vetches  were  in 
full  blossom,  and  it  was  amazing  to  see  what  a 
crowd  of  insects  were  swarming  about  them.  At 
that  time,  I  intended  to  preserve  the  vetches  for 


seed ;  but  some  time  after,  observing  that  they 
were  beginning  to  rot  from  their  over  luxuriance, 
I  cut  them,  without  taking  any  particular  account 
of  the  produce.  They  were  cut  twice  afterwards 
during  the  summer.  Having  remarked  in  general 
that  the  produce  of  these  cuttings  was  very  great, 
I  was  determined  this  year  to  keep  a  pai'ticular 
account. 

Accordingly,  March  16,  I  began  to  cut  the 
vetches  for  the  first  time  this  season.  This  cutting 
weighed,  green,  sixteen  pounds.  I  did  not  dry  any 
part  of  it,  but  must  suppose,  that  if  dried,  it  would 
have  weighed  at  least  one-fourth,  as  it  was  not 
near  so  succulent  as  any  of  the  after-cuttings. 

May  17th,  they  were  cut  a  second  time,  in  full 
blossom,  and  weighed  one  hundred  and  thirty 
pounds ;  thirty-six  pounds  of  the  green  fodder 
weighed,  when  dry,  six  pounds. 

July  21st,  they  were  cut  a  third  time,  and  weigh- 
ed sixty-two  pounds  ; — 33§  lb.  green  weighed  81b. 
dry. 

September  the  30th,  they  were  cut  the  fourth 
time,  and  weighed,  green,  seventy-six  pounds  and 
a  half ; — 15  lb.  green  weighed  2|lb.  dry. 

The  whole  plat  then  of  twenty-five  square  yards 
produced, 

1st  cutting      16  lbs.  green,  supposed    4  lbs.  dry. 

2d  ditto  130  lbs.  ditto,  would  have  weighed  21^  lbs.  dry. 
3d  ditto  62  lbs.  ditto,  would  have  weighed  14  lbs.  dry. 
4th    ditto      76^  lbs.  ditto,  would  have  weighed  12^1bs.  dry. 

Total  284^1bs.  green.  52  lbs.  dry. 

An  acre,  therefore,  (reckoning  4,840  square 
yards  to  the  acre)  in  the  same  circumstances, 
would  have  produced  the  total  amount  of 
24  tons,  11  cwt.  3  qrs.  3  lbs.  green. 
4  tons,  9  cwt.  3  qrs.  15  lbs.  dry  fodder. 
N.  B. — You  are  to  recollect,  that  at  the  time 
the  first  cutting  was  made,  there  was  scarce  a 
green  blade  of  grass  to  be  seen  ;  and  that  the  sea- 
son, till  after  the  third  cutting,  was  as  unfavour- 
able to  vegetation  as  perhaps  any  in  the  memory 
of  man.  G.  S. 


M'EWAN'S  DRAINING  PLOUGH. 

The  following  description  of  this  implement  was 
given  at  a  late  meeting  of  the  Stirlingshire  Agri- 
cultural Society. 

Mr.  Smith. — Among  those  gentlemen  whose  names 
are  known  as  being  practical  improvers,  we  have  Mr. 
M'Ewan  of  Blackdub.  He  has,  with  his  usual  energy, 
been  very  successful  in  forming'  a  plough,  bj  means  of 
wliich  drains  to  the  depth  of  from  18  to  22  inches  can  be 
formed  in  carse  land,  and  at  the  small  cost  of  about  2d. 
per  rood  of  36  yards.  Every  one  who  has  seen  this 
ploug'h  working  must  admire  the  perfect  manner  in 
which  it  does  its  work  in  the  carse  lands,  and  it  has  also 
been  so  far  successful  in  the  high  lands,  although  before 
it  can  come  into  general  use  in  those  situations,  some 
modification  of  the  form  may  be  necessary  ;  still  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  its  ultimate  success,  should  the  im- 
plement be  made  sufficiently  massive  and  strong,  and 
drawn  by  a  powerful  team  of  horses.  The  work  of  this 
plough  is  performed  by  its  being  of  such  large  dimen- 
sions as  to  turn  out  the  whole  depth  of  the  drain  at 
once,  and  is  followed  by  men  with  small  spades  to  take 
out  a  space  for  tiles,  and  to  give  a  proper  level  to  the 
bottom. — It  is  worked  by  from  eight  to  twelve  horses, 
and  in  some  of  the  stiflfer  clays  sixteen  maybe  necessary. 
— After  allowing  for  tear  and  wear,  and  the  keep  of  the 
horses,  and  wages  of  the  nien  employed,  the  cost  comes 
to  about  2d.  per  rood,  which  includes  the  expense  of 
ploughing,  which  is  performed  with  the  same  implement. 
This  most  important  implement  is  now  making  its  way 
into  England,  orders  having  been  received  for  it  from 
that  country. 
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SPADE     HUSBANDRY. 

We  have  seen  a  pamphlet  upon  this  subject, 
written  by  John  Yelloly,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  which  pur- 
ports to  be  a  description  of  the  system  pursued  on 
the  property  of  John  Mitchell,  Esq.,  of  Wattelfield, 
in  the  parish  VVymondliam,  in  Norfolk,  who  seems 
to  have  largely  practised  the  spade  husbandry,  in 
order  that  "  a  great  number  of  able-bodied  labourers 
who  were  in  almost  constant  dependence  on  pa- 
rochial relief"  might  he  profitably  employed,  "  The 
farm  on  which  this  system  was  adopted,  consists  of 
3l7  acres,  of  which  207  acres  are  arable,  and  110  in 
pasture  and  plantations.  It  is  a  mixed  soil,  but  is 
rather  disposed  to  be  heavy."  As  it  may  afford  some 
interest  to  our  readers,  we  shall  introduce  a  few 
extracts : — 

"  Though  the  process  was  begun  with  a  spade,  a 
strong  three-pronged  fork,  of  14  inches  deep,  and  7^ 
inches  wide,  which  was  found  to  be  more  manageable 
and  less  expensive  than  the  spade,  was  soon  allowed 
to  be  substituted  for  it,  on  the  application  of  the 
workmen.  It  cost  4s.  6d.,  instead  of  6s.  6d, ; 
weighed  8  lbs. ;  and,  when  worked  down,  could  be 
relaid  at  a  trifling  expense. 

*'  The  digging  is  effected  by  taking  in  about  4 
inches  ofe'irtli  at  a  time,  pressing  per[)endicu]arly 
and  getting  to  a  proper  depth  at  two  thrusts.  'I'he 
earth  IS  not,  however,  turned  out  of  the  trench  to  a 
greater  depth  than  10  inches,  though  the  fork  may 
get  down  as  far  as  13  or  14  ;  but  that  which  remains 
at  the  bottom,  in  the  state  of  what  is  called 
"  crumbs,"  answers  the  purpose,  equally  with  the 
earth  which  is  thrown  out,  of  forming  a  permeable 
medium  for  the  roots  of  the  plant  which  is  to  grow 
in  it.  The  men  prefer  working  together,  in  order 
that  their  labour  may  be  as  nearly  as  possible  on  tlie 
same  description  of  soil;  but  each  takes  in  about  9 
feet  in  width  ;  so  that  his  work  can  be  easily  mea- 
sured. The  plan  is  to  have  a  breathing  about  every 
half  hour,  and  the  men  never  work  more  than 
the  regular  amount  of  ten  hours  per  day.  They 
work  the  land  in  ridges  of  about  nine  feet  in 
width,  and  the  furrows  dividing  them  are  some- 
times made  by  the  plough,  previously  to  the 
digging,  and  sometimes  by  the  management  of  the 
labourers,  during  the  work,  assisted  by  the  eye  only. 
"  The  men  receive  for  the  ordinary  digging  after  a 
white  crop,  from  2d.  to  S^d.  per  rod  of  30  square 
yards  ;  the  price  varying  according  to  the  tenacity  of 
the  soil,  and  wliether  manure  is  to  be  dug  in. 
Where  the  land  is  to  have  a  fallow  crop,  that  is  tur- 
nips, mangel  wurzel,  or  cabbages,  (for  no  part  of  the 
farm,  or  the  land  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood, 
has  ever  a  naked  fallow^  there  is  first  a  ploughing, 
which  is  done  at  a  season  when  the  horses  can  be 
best  spared,  afterwards  a  digging  at  from  Ifd.  to 
2d.  per  rod.  In  preparing  for  a  fallow  crop,  there 
is  also  an  expense  incurred  in  harrowing,  and  in 
raising  a  ridge  with  the  plougli,  which  last  is  worth 
about  7s.  per  acre. 

"  The  ordmary  earnings,  in  digging,  are  from  lis. 
to  12s.  per  week,  according  as  the  rate  of  wages  may 
be  high  or  low. — Mr.  Mitchell  is  of  opinion  that  a 
course  of  seven  years,  instead  of  the  usual  one  of 
four  years,  is  best  adapted  to  spade  husbandry,  and 
his  object  has  been  to  act  upon  this  system  as  much 
as  possible. 

"  Spade  husbandry,  indeed,  can  hardly  be  ex- 
pected, even  in  its  completest  form,  altogether  to 
exclude  the  plough,  when  carried  on  to  a  consi- 
derable extent ;  for,  as  a  certain  number  of  horses 
are  necessary  for  various  operations  on  a  farm,  these 
will  naturally  be  employed  in  ploughing,  when  they 


are  not  required  for  other  duty,  rather  than  they 
should  stand  idle.  Twenty  labourers,  besides  a 
bailiff,  are  kept  upon  the  farm,  instead  of  thirteen, 
who  would  be  necessary  under  the  ordinary  system ; 
and  fi^^eor  six  horses,  instead  of  twelve.  With  so 
small  a  number  of  horses,  it  is  clear  that  they  would 
not  be  equal  to  all  the  demands  of  the  hay  and  corn 
harvest;  and  hence,  a  good  deal  of  ihe  hay  and  corn 
are  always  stacked  in  the  fields  where  they  are 
grown. 

"  Mr.  Mitchell  considers  it  to  be  an  advantageous 
consequence  of  spade  cultivation,  that  it  improves 
the  soil  so  much,  as  to  enable  it  to  bear  the  clover  or 
artificial  grasses  two  years  insteai  of  one ;  by 
which  means  the  expense  of  one  3'ear's  tillage  is 
saved  in  the  course  adopted. 

"  After  an  experience  of  five  or  six  years,  Mr. 
Mitchell  hns  satisfied  himself  of  the  advantageous  na- 
ture of  spade  husbandry,  and  of  its  adequate  proiluctive 
powers  ;  but  as  his  ordinary  avocations  requa-e  a 
great  deal  of  his  attention,  it  may  have  happened,  he 
thinks,  that  the  practice  has  not  had  quite  so  fair  a 
trial  with  him.  At  present,  there  is  much  Ifiss  ne- 
cessity for  spade  husbandry  than  ivhen  it  was  first 
commenced  ;  inasmuch  as  since  the  poor-laws  have 
come  into  operation,  there  is  no  redundancy  of  labour 
in  his  neighbourhood. 

"  In  the  employment  of  20  men  instead  of  12  or 
13,  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt,  that  if  ihis  plan  were 
carried  into  effect  tj  a  moderate  extent  only,  the  de- 
mand for  labou;  would  beaugm  nted  at  the  places 
wliere  it  is  exuberant;  wliile  in  case  of  any  future 
insufficiency  of  hands,  the  plough  would  be  still  a 
resource. 

"  Spade  husbandry  is  not  a  system  of  expense  or 
risk.  Less  capital  is  necessary  for  it  than  ordinary 
husbandry,  in  the  smaller  number  of  horses  and  im- 
plements required,  while  the  advantages  are  siieedily 
exhibited.  Its  tendency  is  to  diminish  and  keep 
down  the  poor-rates,  and  thus  to  aid  materially  the 
favourable  operation  of  the  poor-laws  ;  while  at  the 
same  time,  it  raises  the  workman  in  the  scale  of  so- 
ciety, by  increasing  the  amount  of  his  remuneration, 
and  by  making  it  dependent  on  steady  habits  of  in- 
dustry. 

"  Spade  husbandry  bears  a  considerable  resem- 
blance to  horticulture  in  its  operation  on  the  soil, 
which  it  comminutes  and  cleanses  much  more 
thoroughly  than  can  be  done  by  the  plough  and 
harrow. 

"  The  plough  is  indeed  a  clumsy  and  imperfect 
instrument,  which  the  mechanical  philosopher  has 
hardly  thought  it  worth  liis  while  to  aim  at  improv- 
ing. It  is  quite  inadequate  to  preparing  the  ground 
for  various  vegetable  productions.  Effective  plant- 
ing, whether  of  vines,  Torest  trees,  or  shrubs,  re- 
quires the  soil  to  be  not  only  dug,  but  trenched,  in 
order  to  allow  room  for  the  roots  to  diffuse  themselves 
in  it.  No  gardener  would  think  of  planting  potatoes, 
carrots,  or  cabbages,  in  ploughed  land,  if  he  could 
get  it  dug  ;  for  the  difference  of  produce  fur  more 
than  compensate  the  difference  of  the  expense. 
But  if  this  were  even  not  the  case  in  agriculture,  and 
the  expense  of  digging  land  were  no  more  than  maJe 
up  by  the  augmented  produce,  still  an  important 
balance  would  remain  in  its  favour,  in  providing  em- 
ployment for  the  poor,  at  all  times  when  there  is  a 
redundance  of  labour  beyond  the  usual  and  ordinary 
demand  for  it." 


Master  and  Servant, — A  case  of  great  in- 
terest to  our  agricultural  friends  came  on  for  trial  be- 
fore the  Sheriff  on  Tuesday  last.  A  servant  sued  his 
master  for  arrears  of  wages  due  to  him,  and  which  liad 
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been  withheld  in  consequence  of  the  damage  sustained 
by  a  horse  in  his  (the  servant's)  charge,  from  neglect 
or  disobedience  to  orders.  The  servant  had  been  sent 
with  a  cart  to  Carnbee,  with  instructions  as  to  the 
road  and  business  he  was  upon.  In  the  face  of  these 
instructions  he,  of  his  own  accord,  and  on  his  own  pri- 
vate business,  deviated  about  twenty  minutes  drive 
from  the  route  prescribed  to  him.  While  thus  away 
from  the  line  of  his  destination  he  took  olf  the  bridle 
from  his  horse's  head,  and  fed  him  with  some  tares. 
The  horse  ran  away,  and  was  only  overtaken  when  he 
overturned  the  cart  into  a  ditch.  Before  the  accident 
the  horse  v.'as  worth  from  30l.  to  35/.,  and  worth  less 
than  one-half  of  that  after  the  accident  occurred.  The 
servant  had  after  this  served  out  his  time.  His  master 
at  the  term,  however,  refused  to  pay  him  his  wages. 
The  Sheriif  found  in  favour  of  the  master,  as  the  acci- 
dent had  occurred  while  the  servant  was  in  the  act  of 
disobeying  orders,  and  in  a  place  where,  if  he  had  done 
as  he  was  desired  neither  he  nor  his  horse  would  have 
been, — Fifeshire  Journal. 


IMPROVEMEiNT  OF  SMALL  PAS- 
TURES. 

The  general    improvement  of  agriculture  in    tlie 
large  way,  and  the  introduction  of  chemical  science, 
as  a  powerful  auxiliary,  have  of  late  occupied  the  at- 
tention of  many  wise  and   good  individuals,  whose 
efforts   will  never,   I   trust,   be  relaxed,  till   a  new 
order  of  management  supersedes  the  ignorant  ad- 
herence to  routine  wliich  has  left  the  agriculturists, 
as  a  body,  a  century  in  arrear  of  the  manufacturers. 
But  there  is   a  class   of  persons  who,   though  thev 
cannot  rank  as  farmers,  and  are  net  in  a  situation  to 
take  interest  in  the  advance  of  science,  depend  upon 
the  product  of  the  soil  for  a  great  part  of  their  com- 
fort and  support.     Such  are  those  who,  viith  limited 
incomes,  occupy  small  tenements  in  the  country — 
cottagers  witlj  a  garden  and  paddock  ;  in  a  word,  "  all 
who  are  obliged  to  be  rigid  economists,  and  to  make 
the  most  of  their  means."     A  cow  is,  perhaps,  one  of 
the  greatest  treasures  that  an  industrious  cottager  can 
possess,  and   it  is  astonishing  how  much  real  profit 
may  he  derived  from   one,  if  its  owner  understands 
his  business  ;  but /bod  must  be  provided,  and  to  turn 
a  small  meadow  or  orchard  piece,  with   a   few  trees 
in  it,  to  the  best  account,  is  an  affair  of  no  small  con- 
sequence.    I    have  witnessed    what   may    be    done 
towards  the  support  of  a  cow  (which  made  the  most 
ample  return,  by  a  large  supply  of  milk,  cream,  and 
butter)   with  a  piece  of  grass  land,  scarcely  half  an 
acre  in  extent,  and  therefore  am  prepared  to  speak 
experimentally.      The   field  I  allude  to  was  seven 
years  since  an  orchard,  containing  several  old  trees, 
under  the  shade  of  which   the  grass   became  of  a 
coarse    and    valueless  character.      By   degrees   the 
worst  of  the  trees  were  removed,  the  holes  tilled  up, 
and  the  surface  rendered  as  even  as  possible.     It  has 
subsequently  been  treated  in  the  following  manner : — 
In  the  dry  weather  of  Marcli  the  grass  has  been  raked 
over  with  iron  rakes — for  the  piece  being  small  this 
Las  been  practicable; — and  raking  is  more  effectual 
thanbush-hjrrowing  in  clearing  off  dead  herbage  and 
slightly  raising  the  surface  of  the  soil,  thus  preparing 
it  for  the  leception  of  a  sprinkling  of  the  true  Dutch 
white  clover.     One  pound  or  a  pound  and  a  half  of 
this  seed  was  found  sufficient ;  it  was  applied  an- 
nually, and    at  length  a  very  fine  bottom   of  clover 
was  obtained.     Afier  sowing,  tbe  piece  was  carefully 
rolled.     On  one  oicasion  a  few  grass   seeds  were 
added,  chiefly  of  solium  perenne  f  rye  grass)    as  no 
other  could  then  be  obtained.     Jn  lieu  of  this,  the 
cock's-foot  grass  (dactylis  glomerater)  would  be  most 


beneficial.  The  seed  ripens  in  July,  and  it  is 
strange  that  country  seedsmen  rarely  keep  it.  After 
rolling,  a  i'evr  barrow-loads  of  fresh  maiden  loam, 
scattered  over  the  surface,  have  always  been  pro- 
ductive of  manifest  advantage. 

A  proper  manuring  of  the  land  is  the  next  object 
of  importance  ;  this  should  always  be  given  late  in 
October  or  in  November;  and  any  decomposable 
matters  will  effect  the  object.  Twice,  with  an  inter- 
val of  three  years,  old  night  soil  was  used,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  twelve  to  fourteen  barrows  ;  but  frequently 
loamy  soil,  with  a  small  proportion  of  coal- soot,  com- 
mon salt,  and  wood-ashes,  formed  the  manure.  The 
winter  rains  washed  down  the  finer  and  soluble  sub- 
stances, and  thus  prepared  the  herbage  for  its  first 
spiing  starting;  and  whatever  littery  matters  re- 
mained, were  cleared  off  at  the  time  of  raking. 
These  were  the  points  chiefly  attended  to  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  small  piece  of  meadow,  and  the 
results  were  most  satisfactory.  The  object  in  view, 
and  that  which  I  would  recommend  to  every  cot- 
tager is  the  feeding  of  the  cow  in  the  stall  or  yard — a 
practice  which  bears  the  singular  appellation  of 
soiling — but  never  in  tlie  field.  "  A  cow  thrives  best 
upon  good  natural  grass  or  hay  ;  but  where  there  is 
but  half  an  acre  of  meadow,  it  will  be  impossible  to 
derive  her  whole  support  from  so  small  a  piece  of 
land  ;  and  were  she  to  be  pastured  upon  it,  sheicould 
trample  down  and  spoil  three-fourths  of  the  entire  herb 
in  less  than  a  week."  I  retain  the  opinion  which  I 
thus  expressed  some  years  ago,  and  I  now  add,  that 
a  small  field  may  be  so  improved  by  moderate  au- 
tumnal manurings — chiefly  of  good  loam,  salt,  and 
soot — by  close  shutting  up  during  winter  (unless, 
indeed,  a  few  sheep  graze  it  in  January),  by  raking, 
sowing-,  and  rolling  in  March,  that,  if  a  showery 
spring  supervene,  the  grass  may  be  cut  over  three 
times  between  the  third  week  of  April  and  the  first 
of  July.  On  one  occasion  (1832),  the  grass  of  the 
meadow  described  was  so  luxuriant,  that  about  mid- 
July  half  of  it  was  of  necessity  cut  down  for  bay. 

I  will  speedily  notice  the  auxiliaries  of  the  meadow 
for  winter  food  ;  at  present  it  must  suffice  to  observe 
that  whatever  be  the  merits  or  d.'^merits  of  old  pas^ 
fares,  in  an  agricultural  point  of  view,  the  paddock 
of  the  cottager  Hioi/,  by  wisdom  and  assiduity,  be  ren- 
dered a  source  of  much  emolument. 
—Gardener's  Gazett^.  AGRICOLA. 


HuNTiNGDOxsninE  Agricultural  Society.— We 
feel  great  pleasure  in  being-  able  to  inform  our 
readers  that  this  society  is  most  favourably  progress- 
ing, indeed  it  has  exceeded  the  expectations  of  those  who 
started  it.  The  Karl  of  Sandwich  has,  in  addition  to  his 
annual  subscription,  most  nobly  come  forward  and  pre- 
sented the  society  with  23/. ;  also  Edward  Fellowes,  Esq., 
M.P.,  in  the  like  noble  manner  has  given  20Z.  towards 
forming  a  fund  for  prizes  and  rewards  for  the  current 
year.  This  liberal  and  praiseworthy  example  we  under- 
stand has  been  followed  by  other  noblemen,  clergy, 
gentlemen, and  farmers  ofthis  and  the  adjoiningcounties. 
We  are  sure  that  it  will  be  pleasing  to  our  readers  to 
hear  that  Rlr.  Jonathan  Martin,  of  Broughton,  has  most 
handsomely  presented  to  the  society  5/.  for  the  same 
purpose.  This  society  has  for  its  object  the  encourage-- 
ment  of  good  morals  and  industrious  habits  amongst  the 
poorer  classes— comprising  contributions  towards  benefit 
clubs,  caieful  shepherds,  long  service,  skilful  labourers, 
honest  independence,  and  every  encouragement  is  held 
out  to  the  enterprising  farmer,  either  in  the  breeding, 
rearing,  and  fattening  stock,  or  in  the  cultivation  of  roots, 
as  cattle  food,  or  in  the  general  management  of  a  farm 
as  to  draiuing",  or  a  judicious  application  of  artificial 
manures.  We  must  also  observe,  that  politics  are  ex- 
cluded Irom  this  society. — Cambridge  Independent, 
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RURAL  ECONOMY. 

LETTER  TO  A  GLOUCESTEESIURE   VALE  EAllMEU. 

Sir, — Some  months  ago  I  sent  you  an  account  of 
a  comparison  between  tlie  quantity  of  work  that 
could  be  done  with  small  carts,  each  drawn  by  one 
horse,  and  with  the  common  large  carts  generally 
used  in  the  vale  of  Gloucester,  each  drawn  by  three 
horses.  By  this  it  appeared  that  in  two  hours,  three 
horses  in  the  small  carts  did  a  very  little  more  than 
what  is  usually  done  by  four  in  the  large  ones,  in 
hauling  out  dung,  1  told  you,  however,  that  that 
experiment  was  not  considered  quite  satisfactory, 
and  that  it  was  to  be  repeated  at  stone-hauling.  It 
■was  not  satisfactory  because  two  large  carts  were 
used  in  the  usual  way,  but  there  were  only  three 
horses  for  them  both,  so  that  in  order  to  bring  it  to 
the  same  thing  in  effect,  time  was  allowed  for  taking 
them  out  of  one  cart  and  putting  them  into  the  other 
at  every  load.  Had  this  gone  on  through  the  whole 
day  it  would  have  beeu  unfair,  because  all  the  horses 
in  the  large  cart  would  have  been  constantly  at 
work,  whereas  those  in  the  small  ones  would  have 
stood  and  rested  while  the  carts  were  being  loaded, 
but  lor  so  short  a  space  as  two  hours  we  cannot  sup- 
pose them  unable  to  have  gone  on  without  wanting 
rest.  Had  it  been  necessary,  and  had  the  allowance 
of  time  been  given,  and  the  horses  so  changed  in  the 
small  carts  also,  it  is  clear  that  two  would  have  done 
the  work  of  the  three,  so  that  there  would  still  have 
been  the  saving  of  one. 

The  experiment  lias  now  been  tried  in  stone-haul- 
ing. Two  heaps  of  thirty-two  tons  each  were  to  be 
hauled  a  mile  and  a  quarter  on  the  same  road.  The 
large  carts  with  three  horses  (so  that  they  were  to  be 
changed  as  before,  only  as  it  was  to  be  a  trial  of 
three  horses  against  three,  no  time  was  allowed  for 
the  change,^  began  at  the  usual  time,  and  worked 
about  six  hours,  but  finding  it  more  than  a  common 
day's  work  to  take  out  the  whole,  they  stopped — and 
began  again  the  next  morning.  They  thus  finished 
their  work  in  eleven  loads,  which  of  course  is  nearly 
three  tons  to  each  load ,  or  one  ton  to  each  horse,  in  nine 
hours  and  fifty  minutes.  The  small  carts  began  at  the 
usual  time  on  another  day,  and  took  the  other  heap 
to  the  same  place  at  twenty-one  loads,  being  nearly 
one  ton  and  a  half  to  each  horse,  in  six  liours  and  one 
minute,  which  was  a  saving  of  about  three  hours  and 
a  quarter  on  nine  hours  and  fifty  minutes,  or  rather 
more  than  one-third. 

It  will  not  have  escaped  your  observation  that  ac- 
cording to  the  common  usage  of  this  country,  four 
horses  should  have  been  used  in  the  large  cart,  one 
horse  would  then  have  been  standing  still  and  at  rest 
while  the  cart  was  being  loaded,  and  so  would  have 
been  more  fresh  while  drawing  his  load.  As  it  was, 
those  in  the  small  carts  had  the  benefit  of  these  rests, 
which  the  others  had  not,  which  makes  in  favour  of 
the  system,  though  it  takes  in  some  degree  from  the 
fairness  of  the  experiment; — it  was  certainly  hard 
upon  those  in  the  large  carts  to  be  drawing  the 
whole  time. 

I  know  it  will  be  said  that  my  horses  which  drew 
the  small  carts  are  stronger  and  more  active,  and  of 
course  better  than  the  others.  1  believe  they  are  so 
—but  I  ask  why  farmers'  horses  are  not  as  good  as 
mine  1  I  bred  them,  and  they  cost  me  no  more  in 
the  breeding  than  common  cart  horses  would  have 
done.  The  sire  of  them  is  now  in  my  possession, 
but  old  and  nearly  worn  out,  having  been  at  work  in 
my  carts  for  thirteen  years.  I  allowed  him  to  travel 
for  two  or  three  years,  and  any  one  might  have  used 
him  at  the  common  price.     Farmers  did  not  like  him. 


because  having  but  little  hair  on  his  legs  they  said 
he  was  not  a  cart  horse.  I  knew  his  value — I  used 
him,  and  the  result  must  be  acknowledged  by  all 
who  object  to  the  fairness  of  the  above  experiment, 
on  account  of  the  superiority  of  the  horses.  I  have 
a  son  of  his  which  I  mean  to  use  in  due  time.  Other 
powerful  clean-legged  horses  generally  travel  the 
country  at  the  usual  time  of  the  year,  and  may  be 
used  by  any  one.  Another  reason  for  using  this  sort 
of  horse  is,  that  if  a  man  should  at  any  time  choose 
to  breed  for  sale,  if  he  were  to  cross  one  of  these 
mares  with  a  thorough-bred  horse,  he  would  at  a 
very  little  more  than  the  expense  of  breeding  a  cart 
horse,  have  a  colt  that  at  four  or  five  yenrs  old  he 
might  sell  to  a  London  dealer  to  go  into  a  gentle- 
man's carriage  for  201.  or  501.  more  than  a  cart  horse 
would  sell  for  ;  and  should  he  meet  with  nn  accident 
which  would  make  Lim  unfit  for  this,  he  would  be 
still  valuable  as  a  stage-coach  horse. 

But  to  return  — 1  think  these  two  experiments  have 
pretty  clearly  shown  that  a  saving  of  one  horse  in 
four  may  be  effected  in  cart  work.  In  my  former 
letter  I  endeavoured  to  show  too,  that  by  using 
Ransom's  or  some  other  of  the  improved  ploughs,  a 
considerable  saving  may  be  effected  in  plough  woik, 
and  by  the  following  calculation  I  endeavoured  to 
meet  the  great  objection  to  every  change  of  system, 
namely,  the  expense.  Bv  this  it  appears  that  three 
small  carts  at  121.  each  would  cost  you  361.  and  a 
new  Ransom's  plough  about  5/.  making  together  41?., 
which  you  would  of  course  have  to  pay.  To  meet 
this  you  would  sell  your  two  old  carts  for,  say  41. 
each  ;  you  would  sell  one  of  your  horses  for,  say 
18Z.,  and  in  ihe  first  year  you  will  save  h  s  keep, 
which  including  his  food,  his  harness,  his  farriery 
should  he  be  ill,  and  his  wear  and  tear,  will  not 
amount  to  less  than  20L.,  making  together  46/.,  or  3/. 
more  than  was  necessary,  to  which  you  must  add  the 
benefit  of  having  a  new  set  of  implements  instead  of 
one  half  worn  out,  and  a  saving  of  201.  a  year  fc-rthe 
future,  by  using  a  horse  less  than  you  now  keep. 

But  not  only  the  sort  of  horse,  but  the  expense  of 
keeping,  and  his  condition,  are  worth  the  consider- 
ation of  the  farmer  in  making  his  team  profitable. 
To  get  at  the  price  of  this  we  must  first  inquire  into 
the  value  of  hay  and  oats,  both  of  which  are  just 
now  above  an  average  price.  In  reckoning  that  of 
hay,  we  must  remember  that  if  a  saving  of  it  can  be 
effected,  it  will  enable  the  farmer  to  keep  more  stock, 
or  to  keep  what  he  has  hotter,  and  on  either  he  will 
get  his  profit.  It  will  not  then  be  too  much  if  we 
reckon  this  at  31.  a  ton,  or  3s.  a  cwt.  as  an  average 
price.  Let  us  say  that  good  fair  oats  are  worth  on 
an  average  24s.  a  quarter,  or  4^d.  the  half-peek. 

Stage-coach  horses  do  moie  woik  while  they  are 
at  it  than  any  horses  that  are  known — they  generally 
eat  two  pecks  of  oats  a-day,  and  very  little  hay,  so 
t'lat  the  cost  of  their  keep  is  about  Is.  lOd,  a-day 
each.  Soldiers'  horses  eat  not  quite  a  peck  of  oats 
and  12  lb.  of  hay  a-day — the  cost  of  their  keep  is 
not  quite  Is,  Id.  a-day.  Gentlemen's  carriage 
horses  consume  about  the  same,  but  the  condition  of 
all  these  is  higher  than  is  necessary  in  farm  work. 

Farmers  in  general  give  their  horses  no  oats. 
Some  keep  them  on  hay  alone  ;  some  give  them  hay 
and  straw  cut  into  chafl:',  and  some  give  them  a  few 
brewers'  grains  with  other  things.  In  eitlier  case 
the  hayrick  is  the  main  siav.  It  grows  on  the  farm 
and  costs  but  little,  and  if  it  will  last  till  the  grass 
comes  again,  few  farmers  care  for  anything  more; 
but  if  a  saving  in  it  can  be  effected,  by  wJiich  ano- 
ther heifer  can  be  constantly  wintered,  or  one  which 
has  been  turned  off  may  be  made  fat,  no  one  will 
doubt  the  profit  that  will  arise  to  the  farmer  from  it. 
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The  rick  generally  stands  just  by  the  stable,  the  cut- 
ting-knife is  always  in  it, — the  carter  and  his  boy 
cut  without  stint,  and  often  keep  the  racks  full. 
The  horses  blow  ujion  it,  and  throw  much  of  it  un- 
der their  feet.  The  quantity  thus  eaten  and  wasted 
by  each  horse  is  seldom  so  little  as  a  quarter  of  a 
cwt.  a-day,  even  if  some  little  chaff  be  given  with  it. 
The  cost  of  this  is  9d.  a-day.  If  12  lbs.  only  were 
given  and  half  a  peck  of  oats,  the  cost  would  be  the 
same,  but  the  saving  of  hay  on  each  horse  would  be 
aboutl4  lbs.  a-day,  or  enough  to  winter  a  cow  for  eacli 
horse  more  than  he  keeps  at  present,  upon  a  suppo- 
sition that  both  are  thus  kept  for  six  months. 

By  this  the  saving  of  expense  would  be  nothing, 
but  the  profit  on  the  additional  stock  will  be  some- 
thing, and  the  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the 
team  will  be  very  considerable.  Halfanacrein  a 
day  is  as  much  as  three  horses  generally  plough. 
If  they  were  allowed  half  a  peck  of  oats  a  day,  and 
the  smaller  quantity  of  hay,  they  would  plough 
nearly  three  quarters  of  an  acre,  with  no  more  fatigue 
than  they  now  plough  tlie  half  acre,  so  that  they 
would  earn,  say  one-tourth  more  than  they  do  now. 
They  would  be  ready  for  any  other  extra  work  that 
would  be  wanted  from  them — they  would  last  much 
longer  and  the  colts  would  grow  into  much  more 
valuable  horses  ;  but  then  the  farmer  must  himself 
deliver  out  the  proper  quantity  of  hay  for  each  of  his 
different  kinds  of  stock,  and  he  must  keep  his  cntthig- 
hnife  locked  up.  If  this  were  done  but  for  one  month, 
there  are  few  who  would  not  ba  astonished  at  the 
quantity  saved. 

I  have  small  hopes  of  hearing  that  these  experi- 
ments, or  any  of  them,  are  likely  to  be  tried.  Far- 
mers, hereabouts,  do  not  seem  to  think  it  neces- 
sary to  have  such  a  capital  on  taking  a  farm  as 
they  would  require  in  most  othtr  business  ;  therefore 
they  are  always  short  of  money,  and  therefore  they 
become  habitually  afraid  (even  when  (hey  have  a 
little  at  their  command)  to  lay  it  out  when  there  is 
almost  a  certainty  of  its  being  returned  to  them 
again,  with  a  great  increase.  No  man  can  farm  with 
profit  if  he  is  obliged  to  buy  it  bad  thing  because  he 
canrof  afford  to  buy  a  good  one,  or  still  worse  if  he 
is  obliged  to  do  without  having  it  at  all.  He  ought 
not  to  feel  himself  necessitated  to  sell  a  ihing  when 
the  markets  are  so  rising  that  it  is  pretty  sure  to 
bring  a  better  price  in  a  few  weeks  hence,  and  yet 
this  must  happen  when  money  is  scarce.  No  man 
can  begin  to  farm  to  advantage  if  he  has  not  at  least 
71.  an  acre  in  money  or  in  money's  worth  to  start 
with,  loithout  having  any  interest  to  pay  for  it.  By  a 
worn  out  plough  when  patched  up  to  make  it  last,  a 
man  will  increase  the  vrork  of  his  horses,  and  de- 
crease the  quantity  of  land  ploughed,  so  as  to  make 
iiiiin  lose  the  value  of  a  new  plough  in  a  few  weeks, 
and  by  going  without  some  tool  that  he  may  want, 
be  will  often  lose  the  value  of  that  also  in  one  season. 
^V^ith  a  good  scuffler  or  couch  harrew,  a  man  may 
often  so  clean  a  field  as  to  avoid  a  fallow,  and  it  is 
hard  indeed  if  his  crop  would  not  more  than  pay  for 
a  new  one.  This  is  the  greatest  bar  to  all  improve- 
mer.t  that  we  have  to  contend  with,  and  it  is  of 
course  impossible  to  remove  it  entirely.  It  may  be 
done  in  part  however  and  by  degrees,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  some  of  those  alterations  and  amend- 
ments, both  of  tools  and  system,  which  can  be  ob- 
tained at  least  the  expense  and  which  are  found  and 
may  be  seen  to  answer  by  those  who  are  at  this  time 
tising  them.  There  are  many  such  scattered,  hut 
thinly  it  is  true  at  present  about  the  country,  and  if 
you  would  take  the  trouble  of  looking  at  these  from 
time  to  time,  and  of  procuring  any  one  or  more  of 
them  that  you  shall  think  may  be  useful  on  your 


land,  and  of  laying  out  the  money  that  they  will  save 
you  on  any  other  improvement  that  you  may  wish 
for,  you  will  benefit  yourself  very  considerably,  and 
you  will  do  an  important  service  by  forwarding  the 
introduction  of  improvements  in  your  neighbour- 
hood.    I  remain,  Sir,  &c. 

YOUR   LA.NDLORD. 


ON  THE  INCREASING  PRICE   OF 
BONE  MANURE. 

Sir,— As  the  price  of  bones,  in  the  last  25  years,  has 
steadily  increased  from  a  few  shillings  per  ton  to  five  or 
six  pounds,  and  there  is  no  probability  of  a  reduction, 
will  you  allovi'  me  to  suggest  to  the  numerous  ship- 
owners, who  read  your  valuable  paper,  the  use  of  fish 
bones  to  the  farmer,  and  their  value  as  an  article  of  im- 
portation? Of  these  in  the  seal  and  other  fisheries, 
great  quantities  are  now  wasted,  since  the  fishermen  are 
not  at  present  aware  of  their  value.  The  prejudice 
which  is  said  to  exist  against  them  by  the  farmers  in 
some  instances  rests  on  no  solid  foundation,  because  the 
chemical  composition  of  the  bones  of  quadrupeds  and 
fish  is  nearly  the  same,  as  may  be  observed  from  the 
following  table  of  the  results  of  the  analysis  of  MM. 
Berselius,  Fourcroy,  Vauquelin,  JMerat  Guillot,  Davy, 
and  others— of  100  parts  of  each  of  the  following 
bones : — 

Phosphate      Garb, 
of  Lime,      of  Lime.     Cartilage. 

Bone  of  the  ox 37  10  51 

calf....  54  —  46 

horse  . .   67  5  1  25  31  25 

sheep,.    70  5  25 

hog....  52  1  47 

pike  ...  64  1  35 

„  carp  . .   45  5  50 

„      frog(burnt)97*  2f  — 

Lobster  shells 14  60  74 

Crayfish  shells 12  60  28 

By  the  plan  at  present  adopted  in  the  seal  fishery,  as 
soon  as  the  blubber  is  cut  off,  the  skeleton  of  the  fish  is 
sufl'ered  to  sink  ;  surely  these  bones  might  be  easily  and 
profitably  stowed  away  between  the  casks ;  they  would 
at  present  fetch  from  41. 10s.  to  5/.  5s.  per  ton.  As  some 
of  the  poorest  soils  of  England  are  now  successfully 
maintained  in  cultivation  solely  by  drilling  bone  dust 
with  the  turnip  seed,  and  the  advancing  price  betrays 
the  increase  of  the  demand,  other  means  besides  those 
at  present  adopted  might  certainly  be  used  to  augment 
the  supply. 

It  has  been  suggested  to  me,  that  gypsum  is  occa- 
sionally mixed  by  the  dealers  with  the  bone  dust,  which 
is  a  veiy  hurtful  adulteration,  since  bones  are  employed 
the  most  extensively  for  turnips,  to  which  sulphate  of 
lime  is  not  a  fertilizer.  It  would  be  much  better  to  mix 
them  with  the  shells  of  fish,  or  the  fossil  bones  of  this 
and  other  countries  ;  the  value  of  fossil  bones,  as  a  ma- 
nure, has,  in  fact,  never  yet  been  clearly  established,  my 
own  experiments  have  been  too  limited  to  enable  me  to 
decide ;  my  opinion,  however,  as  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  examine  the  question,  is  in  favour  of  the  fossil 
bones,  which  if  proved  to  be  a  correct  conclusion,  would 
be  one  very  important  to  the  farmer,  since  these  abound 
in  various  parts  of  the  earth  ;  for  instance,  in  Spanish 
Estramadura,  they  are  described  as  being  so  plentiful 
that  the  farmers  construct  their  fences  of  blocks  of 
them  ;  they  are  found  also  in  Germany,  Hungary,  and 
even  in  Britain,  although  not  in  very  large  quantities, 

CUTHBERT  W.  JOHNSON. 

14,  Gray's  Inn  Square, 
March  15, 1838. 
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ON  THE  MANAGEMENT   OF  FENCES. 

The  first  thing,  perhaps,  in  the  scale  of  importance 
for  the  agriculturist  to  turn  his  attention  to,  is — the 
squaring  and  due  proportioning  of  the  different  sub- 
divisions of  the  farm,  the  want  of  which  makes 
them  in  many  instances  ridiculous  to  look  at  ;  and, 
from  the  temporary  manner  in  which  those  old  ditches 
were  originally  made,  half  the  farmer's  time  is  taken 
up  in  the  Spring  of  the  year  repait-ing  them,  when 
that  time  could  be  more  advantageously  employed  at 
other  and  more  useful  work.  Those  old  ditches 
should  be  turned  over,  and  mixed  with  lime  or  any 
other  decomposable  matter,  which  will  make  them  a 
valuable  compost  for  the  farm.  The  number  of 
those  new  subdivisions  should  be  in  proportion  to 
the  whole  extent  of  the  farm,  or  the  course  of  rotation 
to  be  practised  on  it,  and  is  a  matter  which  should 
have  considerable  weight  in  the  arrangement  of 
them  by  the  agriculturists.  No  new  ditch  should 
be  allowed  to  be  made  by  the  landlord,  without 
being  planted  with  thoru  quicks,  and  an  ash  put  in 
at  the  distance  of  every  six  or  seven  yards.  ]3y 
following  this  plan,  when  those  hedges  and  trees 
get  up,  a  neglected  property  would,  in  the  course 
of  a  short  time,  appear  like  a  gentleman's  immediate 
demesne.  Besides  the  great  advantage  of  shelter  to 
the  farm,  the  land  is  becoming  infinitely  more 
valuable  to  the  proprietor,  by  the  growth  of  so  much 
fine  ash  on  his  property,  while  it  also,  in  some 
degree,  changes  the  climate  for  the  better,  and 
actually  improves,  by  imparting  a  warmth  to,  the 
soil.  Those  new  ditches,  the  dykes  of  which  are 
left  open,  but  when  the  fences  grow  up,  may  be  all 
closed,  by  making  good  stone  sewers  in  them — in 
either  case,  those  dykes  act  as  so  many  minor  drains 
for  the  different  fields.  Theie  are  other  circumstan- 
ces, connected  with  the  duties  of  an  agriculturist, 
of  which  he  should  have  some  knowledge  :  thdt  is, 
the  erection  of  necessary  and  permanent  farm-houses 
and  offices,  the  proper  site  for  them,  and  the  probable 
expenses  of  each,  according  to  their  size,  the  wants 
of  the  farmer,  or  the  size  of  farm.  He  should,  also, 
be  able  to  explain  the  great  advantage  of  having 
those  buildings  of  lime  and  stone,  and  in  every  in- 
stance slated,  not  thatched,  nor  the  walls  of  mud; 
and  he  should,  also,  be  able  by  calculations,  to  shew 
the  farmer,  that,  if  all  the  different  thatchings  and 
repairs  which  were  necessary  to  keep  a  house  dry 
during  the  term  of  a  lease,  were  taken  into  account, 
the  amount  would  much  exceed  the  cost  of  slating, 
in  the  first  instance  ;  and,  that  a  house,  when  once 
slated,  (if  well  done,  and  of  good  materials),  hardly 
requiries  any  more  attention  during  his  lease.  It 
would  be  unfair  that  such  permanent  improvements 
as  these  should  come  out  of  the  pocket  of  the  farmer  ; 
for  although  they  may  add  to  his  domestic  comforts 
during  his  tenure,  they  ultimately  enhance  the  value 
of  the  property  for  the  landlord.  There  are  many  in- 
stances where  the  landlords  do  all  this  for  their 
tenantry,  without  encroaching  on  the  poor  man's 
capital  at  all.  There  are  other  cases  where  landlords 
or  their  agents  are  good  practical  judges  of  such 
matters,  and  who  not  only  look  to  the  rents,  but  also 
to  the  progressive  improvement  of  their  properties. 
The)-  lend  to  their  industrious  tenants  the  amount 
required  to  build  those  necessary  appendages  to 
the  farm,  and  charge  a  moderate  interest  for  the  sum 
advanced,  until  it  can  he  repaid  by  instalments  ;  or 
they  add  a  moderate  per  centage  to  the  original  rent 
of  the  farm,  in  consequence  of  the  improvements 
made  upon  it,  and  by  these  means  they  insure  the  re- 
payment of  the  outlay,  and  are,  at  the  same  time, 
permanently  improving  and   enhancing  the  value  of 


their  properties.  Another  circumstance,  which 
should  come  under  the  notice  of  the  agriculturist, 
is — the  breed  of  cattle  on  the  property,  or  whether 
the  nvUure  or  circumstances  of  the  different  farms 
would  not  admit  of  a  good  deal  of  improvement  in 
this  way,  and  so  increase  the  means  of  the  farmer 
for  the  paying  of  his  rent.  I  shall  now  return  to 
that  part  of  this  communication,  which  lias  a  reference 
to  the  squaring  of  fields,  in  forming  the  subdivisions 
of  the  farm,  and,  also,  of  the  necessity  of  insisting 
upon  all  those  new  ditches  being  quicked,  but  1 
should  have  mentioned,  that  the  landlord  ought  to 
be  expected  to  provide  those  quicks,  or  he  should 
have  a  nursery  on  his  own  grounds,  or  on  the  pro- 
perty where  these  improvements  were  making  (this, 
a  plain  forest  tree  nursery,  to  be  managed  by  the 
agriculturist.^  In  this  nursery,  all  the  sorts  of  trees 
and  quicks  necessary  for  the  improvement  of  the 
pronerty,  could  be  raised  at  a  very  trifling  expense, 
and  the  landlord  would  have  them,  by  this  means, 
always  at  command,  to  supply  the  wants  of  the 
estate.  This  would  be  a  great  convenience.  Send- 
ing for  them,  perhaps  several  miles,  and  prohsbly 
many  days  raised  before  they  could  or  would  be  re- 
planted, would  be  a  sure  cause  of  their  partial  failure. 
All  those  inconveniencies  would  be  obviated,  by 
having  those  trees  and  quicks  grown  on  the  property 
where  they  are  to  be  finally  transplanted.  I  know  I 
am  now  treading  on  very  tender  ground,  and  that 
many  of  my  friends,  the  nurserymen,  will  say,  this 
man  means  to  be  no  friend  of  ours.  I  am,  however, 
of  opinion,  that  the  great  majority  of  the  respectable 
nurserymen  are  incapable  of  forming  any  such 
narrow-minded  views  ;  and  it  is  my  conviction,  that 
the  forest  tree  departuient  of  their  nurseries  is  any 
thing'  but  a  profitable  one.  There  can  be  no  dif- 
ficulty whatever  in  the  establishment  of  a  nursery, 
such  as  I  have  pointed  out,  in  any  part  of  Ireland, 
even  in  bleak  and  cold  situations,  by  planting  some 
lines  at  convenient  distances  asunder,  of  the  quick- 
growing  trees.  There  will,  by  this  means,  be  shelter 
enough  made,  in  the  course  of  two,  three  or  four 
years,  for  the  raising  of  every  description  of  forest 
trees;  but,  there  is  hardly  any  property  in  Ireland, 
wliere  an  eligible  site  for  a  nursery  cannotbe  selected, 
without  being  obliged  to  resort  to  tlie  alternative 
mentioned.  Of  course,  I  mean  that  all  the  different 
sorts  necessary  to  stock  tliis  nursery  (or  at  least,  the 
greater  part  of  tbem^  should,  in  the  first  instance,  be 
bought  in,  seedlings  or  one  year  olds,  the  after 
management  to  be  left  to  the  conducter. — Correspon- 
dent of  Irish  Farmer's  and  Gardener's  Magazine. 


ON  TFIE  BREEDING  OF  SHEEP, 

Sir^ — Your  Correspondent  J.  G.,  of  Rutland,  invites 
information  as  to  what  breed  of  sheep  is  best  suited  for 
a  farm  in  the  midland  counties,  the  best  mode  of  estab- 
lisliing'  one,  and  what  description  will  give  the  greatest 
return  per  acre. 

Doubtless  many  will  be  the  opinions  of  different 
breeders,  but  on  one  point  I  tliink  we  must  all  agree, 
"  That  the  one  which  will  give  the  greatest  return,  will 
be  such  of  which  he  can  keep  the  greatest  number  in 
proportion  to  the  food  consumed,  and  in  his  annual  sales, 
return  the  greatest  amount  of  profit."  Assuming  this 
proposition  to  be  generally  assented  to,  it  next  becomes 
necessary  to  inquire,  tor  what  purpose  the  flock  of  J.  G. 
is  required,  whether  for  stocking  or  grazing,  as  on  this 
the  decision  as  to  the  most  eligible  breed,  must  mainly 
depend.  As  grazing-  sheep,  the  Lincoln,  old  and  im- 
proved Leicester,  Devon,  and  improved  Cotswold,  have 
been  kept  with  various  success ;  but  during  the  last 
seven  years,  when  quantity  and  length  of  wool  have 
been  great  considerations,  the  latter  breed  has    been 
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grazed  to  the  g-reatest  advantag'c  ;  but  in  this,  as  well 
as  in  the  others  mentioned,  there  is  an  objection  which 
appears  to  be  yearly  increasing' ;  it  is,  that  the  mutton  is 
too  large  for  the  altered  taste  of  the  English  people,  and 
that  much  of  the  coar«er  parts  is  disposed  ot  by  the 
butchers  at  so  low  a  rate,  thatthey  cannot  afford  to  g-ive 
so  much  per  stone  for  this  as  for  the  smaller  mutton. 
This  is  the  material  objection  to  the  larger  breeds;  but 
at  the  snme  time  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  these 
sheep,  from  their  quiet  dispositions  and  fattening  pro- 
pensities, will  acquire  more  weight  on  rich  pastures,  on 
a  given  quantity  of  food,  in  a  limited  time,  than  the 
more  restless,  prowling,  smaller  breeds— such  as  the 
Hampshire  and  Sussex  Downs,  Norfolk,  &c. — whose 
mutton  is  unquestionably  finer  and  more  saleable  at 
higher  prices,  but  which  are  objected  to  as  not  bearing 
sufficient  wool,  or  coming  to  maturity  until  a  year  or 
two  after  the  larger  breeds. 

What  then  appears  to  me  the  more  profitable  breed 
for  grazing,  is  such  as  I  described  in  a  letter  on  the  sub- 
ject of  crossing  in  your  paper  of  the  4tb  of  December 
last,  and  which  also  appeared  in  the  Farmer's  Magazine 
for  January.  The  produce  of  a  good  Down  ewe  and 
an  imy)roved  Cotsvvold  sheep.  This  is  the  first  cross  ; 
and  in  it  you  have  an  union  of  the  good  qualities  of  each 
breed,  with  the  objection  to  size  and  coarseness  much 
lessened,  an  animal  between  the  two  extremes,  more 
saleable  in  the  market,  and  sufficiently  large  to  arriveat 
early  maturity. 

Bui  if,  as  I  am  inclined  to  believe  from  the  nature  of 
his  communication,  your  Correspondent  J.  G.  has  in 
view  the  establishment  of  a  folding  flock,  one  which 
will  have  occasionally  to  feed  and  work  hard,  I  should 
then  say  let  him  look  to  my  observations  in  the  commu- 
nication before  alluded  to,  on  the  second  cross  of  this 
description  of  sheep,  in  addition  to  which,  I  will  add  a 
few  more  observations  on  their  capabilities.  Assuming 
a  farm  to  consist  of  land  of  moderate  quality,  of  a  de- 
scription which  will  bear  the  alternate  system  of  hus- 
bandry, and  of  sufficient  dryness  to  allow  the  green 
erop^  to  be  fed  off  by  sheep,  he  may  calculate  on  keep- 
ing a  breeding  ewe  to  every  acre  of  arable  and  pasture 
land,  besides  a  sufficient  number  of  e.ve-tegs or  hoggets, 
to  replace  his  annual  sale  of  old  ewes  ;  which  is  sup- 
posing the  farm  to  be  500  acres,  he  would  shear  500 
breeding  ewes,  and  about  150  tegs  or  hoggets.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind  I  am  speaking  of  an  arable  farm,  the 
land  of  which  requires  to  be  regularly  folded.  Now  as 
the  Sussex  or  Hampshire  Down,  and  the  Norfolk,  have 
hitherto  been  considered  among  the  best  folding  sheep, 
I  will  state  my  reasons  why  I  consider  the  second  cross 
(viz.— the  produce  of  a  black-faced  ewe  by  a  half-bred 
Cotswold  and  Down  ram)  to  be  far  preferable— rea- 
sons which  have  been  suggested  after  seven  years  strict 
and  impartial  trial  of  the  Hampshire  Down  of  the  first 
order,  and  halfbreds,  under  all  circumstances  of  good 
and  bad  keep,  on  a  Hampshire  farm  the  arable  land  on 
which  has  been  -lately  valued  below  18s.  6d.  per  acre, 
pasture  (15  acres  only)  at  55?.,  and  water-meadow  at 
60s,  per  acre  ;  the  latter  bears  a  proportion  of  one-tenth 
in  quantity  to  the  arable.  At  this  price,  all  subject  to 
tithe. 

First,  I  have  proved  that  the  serond  cross  sheep  is 
equal  to  all  the  travelling  to  fold  which  is  required 
of  the  Down. 

2dly,  That  the  same  number  can  be  kept. 

3rdly,  That  from  its  inheritincr  the  kindly  qualities 
of  the  improved  Cotswold,  it  will  thrive  much  better  ; 
that  the  deeper  breast,  wider  shoulders,  bowed  ribs, 
wider  loins,  and  longer  projecting  rumps,  constitute  a 
frame,  which,  while  to  a  superficial  observer,  does  not 
present  a  much  larger  appearance,  gives  the  animal  a 
decided  advantage  in  weight,  when  fat,  over  the 
Hampshire,  Down,  and  Norfolk  sheep,  in  which  these 
points  are  notoriously  deficient. 

4thly,  That  the  quality  of  the  mutton  thus  twice 
crossed,  and  possessing  two  degrees  of  Down,  loses 
the  objection  tn  coarseness  and  great  size. 

Sthly,  That  the  colour  of  face  and  legs  will  be  in  the 
proportion   of  90   in   100  dark,   and   unobjectionable 


6thly,  From  the  thickness  and  quantity  of  the  wool 
they  have  a  decided  advantage  through  the  winter,  are 
thereby  rendered  hardier,  the  fleece,  when  of  a  good 
description,  being  impervious  to  incessant  rain,  beyond 
the  depth  of  two  inches — the  wool  of  tegs  or  hoggets 
varying  from  6  to  8  inches  in  length. 

Lastly,  The  quantity  of  wool  will  exceed,  by  tioo 
pounds  i^er  fleece,  that  grown  on  the  average  by  Downs 
or  Norfolks,  and  this  of  a  description  the  most  valua- 
ble for  combing,  which  a  glance  at  our  position  ia 
respect  to  the  yearly  increasing  importations  of  short 
wool,  and  the  fact  that  no  foreign  long  wool  will  bear 
a  comparison  with  the  English,  will  appear  to  be  a 
consideration  beyond  all  the  others  important. 

These,  Sir,  are  the  conclusions  I  have  arrived  at ; 
they  compose  but  an  individual  opinion  ;  and  "J.  G." 
and  others  will  perceive,  on  reference  to  the  letter  I 
have  before  alluded  to,  that  I  have  oifered  to  put  that 
opinion  to  the  test,  once,  twice,  or  thrice,  and  can 
meet  with  no  competitor.  I  hope  the  inquiry  of  "  J  .G.'' 
will  lead  to  many  answers  and  communications  on  this 
important  subject;  I  am  ever  open  to  conviction,  but 
as  the  results  of  a  strict  and  impartial  tiial,  must,  of 
necessity  prove  of  greater  force  than  the  best  of  argu- 
ments, I  trust  there  may  be  yet  a  chance  of  testing 
my  often  repeated  opinions,  expressed,  I  freely  admit, 
on  first  sight,  to  those  who  have  not  had  conviction 
"  carried  home"  by  proof,  in  a  tone  seemingly  too  pre- 
suming and  confident. 

As  time  is  now  more  precious  at  this  busy  season 
than  when  I  forwarded  you  my  last  communication  on 
this  subject,  I  beg  to  refer  "  J.  G.  of  Rutland,"  and 
all  interested,  to  the  particulars  there  set  forth,  the 
purport  of  which  is  to  prove,  that  the  sheep  which  will 
return  most  profit  to  the  breeder  and  feeder  is  the  one 
most  to  be  recommended,  and  which  1  hold  to  be  a  well 
selected  cross  of  the  improved  Cotswold  and  Down, 
differing  in  the  degree  of  cross,  according  to  the  pur- 
poses for  which  they  may  be  wanted,  and  the  quality 
of  the  soil  on  which  they  mav  be  fed.— lam,  Sir,  yours 
obliged,  ■  J.T.  TWYNAM. 

Whitchurch,  Hants,  Marchlb,  183S. 


ON  MANGEL  WURZEL. 

COMPARATIVE  MERITS  OF  THE  RED  AND  THE 
GLOBE,  THE  BEST  MODE  OF  CULTIVA- 
TION,   &C.    &C. 

Writtle,  March  14. 

Sir, — Some  observations  having  lately  appeared  in 
your  journal  respecting  the  culture  of  mangel  wurzel, 
and  also  as  to  the  comparative  merits  of  the  different 
varieties,  has  induced  me  to  offer  you  a  few  hasty  re- 
niai'ks  upon  the  subject.  One  of  your  correspondents, 
who  writes  from  Coggeshall,  endeavours  to  bring  a 
new  variety,  called  the  globe,  into  notice,  and  states 
that  it  is  superior  to,  and  more  productive  than  that  of 
the  other  varieties.  So  far  as  his  experiments  have  been 
made  it  may  be  so,  and  would  probably  in  other  dis- 
tricts, adapted  especially  to  its  growth,  and  to  test  it 
fairly,  care  should  be  taken  to  have  seed  of  the  best 
kinds  of  both  varieties  to  put  into  competition. 

In  the  year  1828  I  inserted  a  letter  in  the  Chelmsford 
Chronicle,  upon  the  best  mode  of  cultivation,  the  sub- 
stance of  wh  ch  I  will  again  repeat,  with  such  additions 
as  from  experience  I  have  since  obtained  ;  and  first  as  to 
the  prepiiration  of  and  quality  ©f  the  soil.  That  best 
adapted  is  strong  moory,  loamy,  or  strong  clay  land  of 
deep  staple  and  good  quality,  which  should  be  ploughed 
up  immediately  after  harvest,  and  got  into  fine  tilth  if 
possible,  and  if  of  the  lighter  description  of  soil,  it 
should  be  ploughed  upon  ridges  about  two  feet  four 
inches  to  three  leet  wide  ;  if  upon  strong  heavy  land, 
and  clean,  it  is  best  to  manure  first  and  plough  after- 
wards upon  the  stetch,  leaving  the  land  to  the  effects  of 
frost  to  pulverise ;  and  if  the  weather  admits,  the  ma- 
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nure  may  be  carted  upon  the  ridges,  spread  into  the 
furrows,  and  ploug'lied  in  before  tlie  winter.  If  tlie  land 
cannot  be  sufficiently  cleaned  before  the  spring,  it  must 
be  effecled  in  March  and  April  ;  but  should  the  wea- 
ther afterwards  prove  dry,  the  plant  is  not  then  so  likely 
to  succeed. 

The  land  should  be  lightly  scarified  in  the  latter  part 
of  April,  and  the  seed  drilled  or  dibbled  in  at  spaces  of 
one  foot  distance.  I'hree  pounds  of  seed  per  acre  are 
found  sufficient.  The  seed  should  be  planted  not 
less  tiian  one,  or  more  than  two  inches  in  depth,  and  tha 
lanil  should  be  rolled  down  immediately  alterwards, 
the  great  object  being- to  prevent  the  moisture  evaporat- 
ing as  little  as  possihle.  After  the  young  plants  have 
advanced  to  about  three  inches  in  height  (which  will 
generally  be  in  about  three  weeks  from  their  first  ap- 
pearing), they  should  be  carefully  singled  out,  which  is 
best  effected  by  parting-  the  strongest  plant  from  the 
rest,  and  after  securing  it  with  one  hand,  pull  away  tlie 
others  without  disturbing  the  roots  of  the  one  left.  The 
culture  should  be  carefully  followed  up,  and  on  no  ac- 
count sutler  the  young  plants  to  be  obstructed  by  weeds; 
the  hos  should  be  kept  actively  employed,  and  as  the 
plants  advance  draw  the  earth  from  them,  so  that  the 
ridges  will  become  level  by  repeated  hoeings.  By 
about  the  middle  of  October  to  November  the  roots 
will  have  come  to  maturity,  and  should  be  then  pulled, 
carted,  and  sored,  never  allowing  more  to  be  pulled  at 
once  than  can  be  carted  during  the  day,  as  should  a 
frost  happen,  those  pulled  would  be  spoiled,  and  would 
afterwards  rot.  A  diy  situation  should  be  selected  for 
securing  it  upon  for  winter  use  ;  a  space  about  ten  feet 
wide  should  be  marked  cut,  and  long  in  proportion 
with  the  quantity  to  be  stored, — upon  this  spot  the  roots 
should  be  carefully  packed  with  the  crowns  outwards, 
and  brought  up  to  a  point  at  the  top,  like  the  roof  of  a 
stack,  so  as  to  raise  them  about  eight  feet  high.  Straw 
or  haulm  about  six  inches  thick  or  more  should  be 
thatched  upon  them,  and  the  whole  must  then  be  co- 
vered with  earth,  about  twelve  inches  thick,  beginning 
at  the  bottom  and  working  upwards,  leaving  about  one- 
third  of  the  upper  part  unearthed  until  the  frost  may  be 
expected  to  set  in,  for  if  the  whole  of  the  earth  is  put  on 
at  first,  it  may  so  confine  the  air,  that  the  fermentation 
will  thereby  be  so  much  increased  as  to  destroy  the 
roots ;  the  clamps  must  bo  further  protected  with 
thatch,  or  straw,  or  farm-yard  manure,  if  the  winter 
proves  severe,  keeping  the  opening  of  the  clamp  well 
closed  with  stable  dung-,  to  prevent  the  frost  getting 
through  to  the  roots,  tlpon  this  plan  I  have  preserved 
my  roots  through  the  severity  of  this  winter  without  any 
loss. 

The  expense  of  cultivation  may  be  stated  as  under — • 

£   s.  d. 

Three  ploughings 1     7  0 

Twenty    loads    rotten    manure,    two-thirds 

charged  3    0  0 

Seed 0    5  0 

Cultivation 0  15  0 

Pulling,  carting,  and  clamping 0  16  0 

6  3  0 
As  the  land  will  be  completely  fallowed,  no  rent  is 
chaiged.  'J'here  are  two  descriptions,  the  red  and 
orange,  which  are  cultivated  in  this  district,  and  of 
these  two  varieties  the  long  roots,  or  the  round  or  globe 
shaped.  The  long  red  variety  is  the  kind  that  has  been 
cultivated,  and  still  is  most  approved,  some  roots  of 
which  I  have  produced  two  and  a  half  feet  long,  and 
about  twelve  inches  in  circumference,  long,  and  of 
equal  size,  of  a  beautiful  red  colour,  with  small  root, 
fine  crown,  and  delicate  leaves  of  a  bright  green,  with 
red  veins.  If  the  seed  grown  from  tliese  be  repeatedly 
planted  upon  the  strong  clay  soils  of  this  county,  it  will 
dea-enerate  into  a  coarse  thick  sort,  «ith  many  fangs, 
■which  goes  far  to  prove  that  it  will  succeed  on  heavy 
land  better  than  the  globe  kind.  The  orange  varieties 
are  less  productive,  but  more  nutritious.  Mr.  Samuel 
Gooch,  of  SanJon,  an  experienced  cultivator,  has  been 
long  endeavouring  to  obtain  a  choice  stock  of  both  va- 
rieties of  globe,  in  which  lie  has  succeeded  to  perfec- 


tion, and  it  is  to  him  that  we  are  indebted  for  its  intro- 
duction into  this  district ;  he  will  furnish  the  different 
varieties  to  persons  wishing  to  experiment  upon  them, 
for  which  he  obtained  a  prize  at  the  Chelmsford  Agri- 
cultural Show. 

Some  care  is  necessary  in  first  feeding  animals  upon 
it,  or  they  will  eat  so  much  that  it  will  produce  appa- 
rent paralysis,  which  they,  however,  soon  recover,  but 
frequently  refuse  it  for  some  time  afterwards ;  about 
half  a  bushel  per  day  should  be  given  for  some  time,  in- 
creasing the  quantity  gradually  ;  but  animals  that  have 
been  accustomed  to  it  previously,  thrive  well  upon  it 
without  any  hazard  as  to  their  effects.  I  feed  every  de- 
scription of  stock  with  it,  bullocks,  cows,  calves,  sheep, 
and  hogs,  and  all  thrive  well ;  it  is  much  improved  by 
keeping-  late  in  the  spring-  months,  when  it  becomes  in- 
valuable. Animals  always  appear  warm  in  the  most 
severe  weather  if  fed  upon  it,  and  with  the  addition  of 
plenty  of  dry  food,  will  all  do  well.  Breeding  sows 
and  small  pigs  arc  injured  by  being-  fed  upon  it.  The 
quantity  grown  per  acre  varies  from  15  to  30  tons,  and 
is,  if  properly  stored,  available  during  the  most  severe 
frosts,  and  always  eaten  with  great  avidity  by  every 
kind  of  stock.  The  roots  are  mostly  planted  out  in 
March  for  seed,  and  are  frequently  very  productive. 
The  advantages  over  other  roots  are  many  ;  first,  it  can 
be  grown  upon  almost  evsry  description  of  soil,  and 
where  turnips  cannot  be  obtained.  •2nd,  The  produce 
is  greater  than  from  any  other  description  of  root  or  ve- 
getable. 3d,  It  is  taken  from  the  land  with  little  in- 
jury by  carting  off  in  dry  weather.  4th,  It  is  available 
for  use  at  all  times  during  the  winter,  and  (if  carefully 
sti.red)  late  in  the  spring-,  after  the  turnips  are  con- 
sumed or  destroyed  ;  and  Lastly,  It  is  adapted  for  using 
with  all  descriptions  of  stock,  including  horses  and 
colts,  Norosthaia  name  better  applied— the  root  o/ 
scarcity — for  in  seasons  in  which  drought  is  prevalent, 
and  when  the  turnip  crop  fails,  there  it  is  found  flourish- 
ing, having  a  capability  of  resisting  excessive  drought  a 
long  time.  It  ought  not  to  be  used  for  grazing  before 
the  spring  if  it  can  be  avoided. 

Your  readers,  I  trust,  will  excuse  my  occupying  so 
large  a  space  of  your  excellent  paper  upon  this  subject ; 
and  if  I  am  not  thought  intrusive,  I  shall  again  resume 
the  subject. — I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

ROBERT  BAKER. 


CORN   LAWS. 


House  of  Commons,  Thursday,  March  15. 

[The  importance  of  this  debate,  concentrating 
most  of  the  arguments  on  both  sides  of  the  question, 
will  be  found  interesting  to  our  readers  ;  we  there- 
fore have  given  it  in  full. — Ed.  F.  M.] 

Mr.  VILLIERS  rose  to  bring  forward  his  motion, 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  a  committee  of  the 
whole  House,  to  consider  the  Act  9  Geo.  IV.,  c.  60,  re- 
lating to  the  importation  of  corn.  He  was  fully  sensi- 
ble of  his  incompetency  to  do  justice  to  so  important 
and  difficult  a  task,  but  the  question  was,  not  the  merits 
of  the  speaker  who  introduced  the  subject,  but  the  rea- 
sons on  which  was  founded  tiie  strong-  desire  of  the 
whole  town  )iopuIation  of  the  country  to  see  the  law- 
repealed.  {Hear,  hear,  hear.)  Thousands  were  daily- 
withdrawing  their  confidence  from  the  Legislature  on 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  it  appeared  to  treat  all 
questions  affecting  the  general  interests  of  the  commu- 
nity, more  especially  upon  thi-  question.  Of  all  the 
wrongs  inflicted  on  the  people  by  the  unreformed  Par- 
liament—of all  the  errors  which  sprang  from  the  igno- 
rance and  injustice  of  that  body — none  stood  so  con- 
spicuous as  these  cruel  and  unrighteous  laws,  which 
raised  the  price  and  limited  the  amount  of  the  staple  of 
human  subsistence.  He  might  be  told  that  it  was  idle 
to  moot  the  matter,  seeing  that  there  was  no  prospect  of 
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success  with  a  Legislature  constituted  as  the  present  was. 
He  was  not  blind  to  the  existence  of  this  fact,  but  it  was 
not  of  sufficient  weight  to  discourag'e  him  from  the  per- 
formance of  wLat  he  deemed  an  indispensable  duty. 
He  was  disposed  to  think  that  the  time  had  arrived  when 
there  was  nearly  intelligence  enough  out  of  the  House 
to  maketheseriousdiscussion  of  the  subject  in  the  House 
a  salutary  and  necessary  step  on  the  part  of  the  Legis- 
lature. The  day  was  gone  by  when  Parliament  coulJ, 
by  the  mere  expression  of  their  power  and  prerogative, 
refuse  to  satisfy  the  general  wishes  of  the  people.  (Hear, 
hear.)  The  conduct  of  the  House  on  this  subject  hitherto 
had  been  such  as  to  make  the  intelligent  people  of  the 
country  almost  despair  of  any  redress  for  this  crying 
grievance  at  their  hands— to  make  them  look  upon  the 
House  as  aa  unreformed  one  in  all  that  touched  its  own 
interests — nay,  to  induce  upon  them  the  opinion  that  the 
hands  which  passed  the  corn  laws  had  been  strengthened 
by  the  Reform  Act,  and  finally  to  impress  them  withthe 
belief  that  their  only  hope  was  to  extract  from  the  fears 
of  the  Legislature  that  which  they  could  not  obtain  from 
their  justice.  (Hear,  hear.)  If  it  were  argued  that  this 
was  an  unseasonable  moment  for  mooting  the  question, 
since  no  general  excitement  was  manifested  on  the  sub- 
ject, he  would  only  observe  that  he  could  not  under- 
stand the  morality  or  wisdom  of  those  who  would  pro- 
hibit the  consideration  of  a  difficult  and  delicate  subject 
until  the  arrival  of  events  which  would  render  them 
unable  to  consider  it  with  the  requisite  care  and  caution. 
(Hear,  hear,  hear.  )  As  to  the  want  of  excitement,  he 
fully  believed  thatif  justice  were  not  promptly  conceded 
on  this  subject  the  day  was  not  far  distant  when  more 
excitement  Mould  attach  to  the  subject  than  would  be 
agreeable  to  those  who  now  complained  of  the  absence 
of  excitement.  But  for  his  own  part,  when  he  saw  so 
many  thousands  of  persons  in  the  country  dependent  on 
relief — when  commissions  were  issued  to  inquire  into  the 
grievous  distress  prevalent  throughout  the  country — 
and  when  such  anxiety  was  manifested  to  promote  the 
emigration  of  our  labouring  classes— he  must  say  that 
these  circumstances  appeared  to  him  to  indicate  a  state 
of  things  far  from  healthy,  or  of  a  character  to  preclude 
the  necessity  of  taking  this  subject  into  consideration.  It 
seemed  to  him,  indeed,  a  peculiarly  favourable  point  of 
time  on  which  to  agitate  the  question  when  he  reflected 
how  many  persons  there  were  in  Parliament  and  out  of 
Parliament  wlio  stepped  forth  out  of  theirclass  in  society 
as  the  warm  advocates  of  the  poor,  as  the  bitter  oppo- 
nents of  the  tyranny  of  workhouses  and  the  severity  of 
factories,  none  of  which  noblemen  and  gentlemen  could 
consistently  liesitate  to  stand  forward  as  the  supporters 
of  a  proposition  which  directly  tended  to  the  welfare  of 
the  poorer  classes,  to  lower  the  price  and  increase  the 
supply  of  the  principal  article  of  food.  (Hear,  hear.) 
He  would  now  proceed,  as  bnefly  and  precisely  as  pos- 
sible, to  state  the  gTounds  on  winch  he  considered  the 
present  corn  laws  as  indefensible  in  principle  and  in- 
jurious in  practice.  The  principle  on  which  the  corn 
laws  had  been  founded,  and  on  which  they  were  main- 
tained, was  the  protection  of  the  landed  interest.  It 
was  stated  that,  living  in  the  artificial  system  which  pre- 
vailed here,  the  British  farmer  would  not  be  able  to 
comi)ete  with  the  foreign  corn-grower  unless  he  had  the 
pretection  ol  the  Legislature.  There  was  hardly  any 
word  in  the  English  language  so  little  understood  as  this 
same  word  "protection,"  though  there  was  no  word 
which  it  was  important  for  the  people  to  have  a  clear 
and  definite  idea  of.  When  the  word  implied  a  security 
afforded  by  the  state  to  the  whole  or  any  particular 
portion  of  the  people  against  injury  or  eppression,  it  in- 
volved a  principle  to  which  all  must  readily  assent ;  but 
when  it  expressed  legislative  support  of  any  particular 
class  in  a  monopoly  grievously  unjust  and  injurious  to 
the  remainder  of  the  nation,  it  was  a  term  which  merited 
the  utmost  reprobation,  and  which  ought  to  be  generally 
discountenanced.  (Hear, hear.)  There  was  no  im- 
provement which,  in  the  progress  of  society,  had  been 
made  in  any  detail  of  that  progress  which  had  not  created 
an  outcry  for  protection  on  the  part  of  that  classor  those 
individuals  whose  private  interests  were  temporarily 
prejudiced  by  the  change  which  permanently  benefited 
the  community  and  society  at  large,  ( Hear ,  hear, hear,) 


There  was  no  improvement  in  machinery,  for  in- 
stance, which  had  not  in  the  outset  met  with  violent 
resistance  from  those  whose  occupations  were  super- 
seded by  that  improvement,  and  who  assailed  the 
supporters  of  the  innovation  as  either  fools,  totally 
ignorant  of  the  subject,  or  knaves,  desirous  of  injuring 
their  neighbours.  And  this  feeling  on  the  part  of  such 
parties  was  perfectly  natural,  for  it  was  quite  clear  that 
in  every  case  where  the  labours  of  a  class  of  the  people 
were  superseded  by  improvements  suggested  and 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  rest  of  the  community,  the 
greater  portion  of  that  class  must  tor  the  time  sustain  a 
considerable  injury,  from  the  difficulty  invariably  ex- 
perienced in  passing  from  one  employment  to  another, 
of  which  the  case  of  the  hand-loom  weavers  was  a 
striking  illustration.  But  the  point  for  the  Legislature 
fixedly  to  consider  was,  what  were  the  interests  of  the 
niajority  of  the  nation.  To  these,  when  ascertained  by 
impartial  and  dispassionate  inquiry,  the  interests  of  par- 
ticular classes  must  cede  ;  but  it  would  always  be  found 
that  that  which  promoted  the  interests  of  the  many 
would  ultimately  comprehend  also  the  advantage  of  the 
few.^  If  the  house  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  to 
consider  this  subject,  he  should  not  be  deterred  from 
moving  the  total  repeal  of  the  duties  on  corn.  He 
would  ask,  was  there  any  direct  tax  imposed  on  the 
land?  If  there  was,  it  fell  differently  on  the  land  to 
what  it  did  on  a  ay  manufacturer.  Some  land  might 
yield  eight  bushels  an  acre,  and  some  thirty  ;  con- 
sequently the  tax  imposed  on  the  land  fell 
in  an  undue  proportion,  and  they  should  be 
careful  in  giving  an  indemnity  to  the  land  that  they 
were  not  giving  a  bounty  to  some  and  an  undue  pro- 
tection to  others.  But  he  would  contend  that  there  was 
no  direct  tax  on  the  land  ;  he  would  contend  that  not 
only  did  the  agriculturists  not  contribute  more,  but  that 
they  were  more  exempted  irom  taxation  than  any  other 
classes  of  the  community.  The  fact  was,  that  there 
were  no  landowners  in  Europe  who  were  so  exempted 
from  taxation  as  ours,  and  the  operation  of  the  corn  laws 
was  greatly  to  limit  the  resources  of  the  revenue.  He 
had  often  sought  for  some  excuse  for  them  ;  he  should, 
indeed,  be  glad  to  find  a  tolerable  pretext  for  their  ex- 
istence, because  he  could  not  now  help  considering 
them  an  insult  as  well  as  an  injury  to  the  country. 
Would  hon.  gentlemen  show  what  branch  of  the  re- 
venue was  more  contributed  to  by  the  landowners  than 
by  the  other  classes  1  Was  it  the  customs,  the  excise, 
or  the  assessed  taxes  ?  They  were  exempted  from  paying 
for  their  servants,  their  dogs,  and  their  carts.  Land 
passed  by  descent,  therefore  the  landowners  were  ex- 
empt from  the  legacy  and  the  probate  duty.  Their 
proportion  of  the  whole  revenue  was  28  per  cent.,  but 
he  would  take  the  calculation  of  one-fourth,  and  he 
would  ask,  did  they  pay  that  proportion  to  the  general 
taxation?  If  they  did  let  them  prove  it.  He  asserted 
the  contrary  ;  he  was  ready  to  prove  to  the  contrary. 
They  did  not  pay  the  same  proportion  even  of  the 
county-rates  or  highway-rates  as  the  tradesman  and 
householder.  Within  the  last  three  years  they  had 
obtained  relief  to  a  most  extraordioary  extent.  Half 
the  county-rate  was  charged  to  the  consolidated  fund, 
the  poor-rates  had  been  diminished  nearly  one-half, 
and  the  value  of  land  had  been  greatly  increased  by 
the  tithe  commutation  act.  When  the  landowners 
were  indemnified  be  claimed  some  relief  for  those  who 
suffered  by  the  corn  laws.  The  more  intelligent  of  the 
landowners  referred  to  the  existence  of  the  malt  tax  as 
a  reason  why  the  corn  laws  ought  to  be  defended. 
They  argued,  "  It  you  take  off  the  malt  tax,  people 
will  consume  more  barley."  He  would  say  if  they 
took  off  the  duty  on  «rlass  the  consumption  of  that 
article  would  be  increased.  If  the  malt  tax  pressed  on 
the  agriculturists,  did  not  the  bread  tax  press  on  the 
other  classes  of  the  community?  If  the  consequence 
of  taking  off  the  malt  tax  were  that  there  would  be  an 
increase  in  the  demand  for  barley,  it  followed  that  if 
they  repealed  the  duty  on  corn  the  prople  would  con- 
sume more  wheat.  Uuforlunately  the  landowners  had 
the  monopoly  of  both  wheat  and  barley  ;  they  had  the 
monopoly  both  of  the  market  and  of  the  land.  Some 
3aJH  that  the  agricwltHfists  were  etjtitled  to  protectioit 
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inasmuch  as  it  was  a  part  of  our  system,  and  that  the 
advautag-e  was  extended  to  the  manufacturers.  That 
argument  only  went  to  this — "  You  take  from  the  com- 
munity, and  let  us  also  take  from  the  community  ;"  but 
what  was  the  fact  ?  The  protection  to  the  manufacturer 
was  only  20  per  cent.,  while  that  to  the  agriculturist 
was  100  or  80  per  cent.  The  merchants  of  London,  in 
a  petition  which  had  been  presented  frorn  them  to  this 
house,  repudiated  the  principle  of  protection.  In  that 
petition  they  stated  it  was  against  every  restriciion, 
against  all  duties  protective  against  foreign  competition, 
that  the  prayer  of  this  petition  was  presented.  They 
contended  that  the  principle  of  protection  had  increased 
the  cost  of  production,  and  thus  rendered  it  impossible 
for  them  to  compete  with  the  foreign  markets.  He 
hoped  he  should  not  hear  to-night  that  it  was  necessary 
to  protect  the  corn  laws  as  a  political  institution  of  the 
country.  If  so  ridiculous  an  argument  wore  advanced 
he  would  say,  as  had  been  said  hy  The  Examiner,  let 
the  principle  be  avowed  as  well  as  acted  upon  ;  if  the 
country  is  to  submit  to  a  loss  for  the  maintainance  of 
the  landowners,  the  amount  ot  the  loss  ought  to  appear 
as  a  charge  in  the  yearly  estimates.  The  house  ought 
to  be  called  on  for  a  vote  for  that  purpose  in  the  same 
way  that  it  was  required  to  support  the  army  and  navy. 
The  honorable  gentleman  then  went  into  a  calculation, 
to  show  that  the  loss  to  the  community  by  the  corn  laws 
was  not  less  than  15,600,000/.  Lord  FitzwilJiani,  in  a 
pamphlet  he  had  published  on  the  subject,  declared 
that  the  loss  attributable  to  the  corn  laws  in  the  victualling 
department  alone  was  from  600,000/.  to  700,000/.  a 
year.  It  had  always  been  said  to  be  their  duty  to  reduce 
the  salaries  of  the  public  ctficers  to  the  lowest  possible 
estimate,  with  a  view  to  the  economy  of  the  public 
resources  ;  but  what  could  the  country  think  of  such 
professions  when  they  knew  that  for  the  advantage  of  a 
particular  interest,  which  certainly  possessed  great 
power  in  that  house,  no  less  than  15,000,000/.  was  an- 
nually sacrificed?  And  this  system  was  maintained 
while  our  soldiers  and  sailors,  who  endured  tiie  greatest 
hardships,  and  risked  their  lives  for  our  protection,  had 
their  pay  and  pen-ions  reduced  to  the  smallest  possible 
amount.  His  charge  against  the  corn  laws  was,  that  they 
limited  the  foreign  trade  o'  this  country  ;  and  his  charge 
against  the  legislature  was,  that  they  were  pursuing, 
for  the  last  twenty-five  years,  a  course  which  was  in- 
jurious to  the  manufacturers  of  England.  It  was  to  be 
remembered  that  this  country  had  expended  600,000,000/. 
in  the  last  war.  How  where  they  enabled  to  meet  such 
an  enormous  expenditure  ?  By  means  of  their  manu- 
factures. (Hear,  hear.)  And  yet,  at  the  conclusion  of 
that  very  war,  the  minister  who  represented  them  at 
the  congress  of  sovereigns  neglected  the  interests  of 
their  manufacturers,  and,  at  the  same  time,  entered 
into  engagements  on  behalf  of  England  in  which  en- 
g'agements  the  English  people  had  no  interest.  (Hear, 
hear.)  His  complaint  was,  that  they  still  persevered  in  the 
bad  policy  which  at  that  period  had  been  pursued — 
thev  were  still  for  creating  a  home  trade,  instead  of 
looking  to  and  encouraging  the  foreign  trade.  Thus 
it  was  that  they  gave  to  foreigners  in  making  them- 
selves manufacturers,  and  instead  of  customers,  chang- 
ing them  into  rivals.  (Hear,  hear.)  Let  them  look 
to  Russia  and  to  the  United  States,  v;ho  had  long 
since  told  them  that  if  their  production  of  grain  were 
refused,  they  must  become  manufacturers.  Mr.  Hus- 
kisson  had  predicted  all  the  evil  consequences  which 
had  since  followed.  He  appealed  to  the  honourable 
members  for  Nottingham  and  Derbyshire,  if  the  dis- 
tressed state  of  their  manufactures  was  not  caused  by 
their  being  unable  to  compete  in  cheapness  with  the 
foreign  manufacturers?  In  France,  in  Switzerland, 
and  in  the  United  States,  the  capital  had  been  em- 
ployed in  the  production  of  cotton  goods,  which  was  a 
most  important  branch  of  the  trade  of  this  country, 
it  had  been  proved  too,  that  many  who  had  been  em- 
ployed in  the  hardware  manufacture  in  Sheffield,  were 
now  engaged  in  Russia  and  in  other  parts  of  the  con- 
tinent. What  was  the  value  of  their  foreign  trade? 
That  was  the  question.  (Hear,  hear,  hear  \)  He 
hoped  the  manufacturers  in  that  house  would  speak  out 
on  this  occasion,      In  private,  the  uiRaufacturers  had 


no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  corn-law  was  destroy- 
ing their  trade.  He  hoped  then,  they  would  declare 
openly  what  was  their  candid  opinion  upon  this  ques- 
tion ;  for  they  had  now  come  to  this  point,  that  they 
must  make  up  their  minds  whether  they  would  aban- 
don their  foreign  trade  or  their  corn-law.  (Hear,  hear.) 
He  wanted  to  know  what  were  the  results,  or  what 
they  had  to  console  them  for  the  evils  that  were  en- 
dured ?  Was  it  the  prosperous  condition  of  "  the  landed 
interest?"  (Hear,  hear.)  In  twenty-four  years,  they 
now  had  had  experience  of  the  policy  of  their  scheme, 
and  what  were  the  results  ?  Were  the  occupiers  and 
the  tenants  happy,  contented,  and  prosperous  ?  Why, 
their  tables  groaned  with  petitions  complaining  of  their 
distress— their  reports,  their  enquiries,  and  their  de- 
bates were  filled  with  accounts  of  the  distress  of  those 
classes.  In  the  agricultural  reports  there  was  evi- 
dence of  the  evils  of  the  corn  laws  themselves.  (Hear, 
hear.)  Let  them  look  to  the  report  five  years  after  the 
law  passed  ;  they  would  find  in  1821  there  was  a  re- 
port on  the  excessive  distress  prevailing  amongst 
the  agricultural  classes.  It  was  more  than  implied, 
too,  that  the  law  itself  had  aggravated  these  evils — that 
it  induced  farmers  to  make  engagements  which  they 
weie  not  able  to  realise.  If  this  comp'aint  applied  to 
the  law  of  1815,  he  asked  did  it  not  apply  with  equal 
force  to  the  law  of  1828?  In  1823  wheat  was  75s.  the 
quarter.  In  1831  the  house  was  occupied  for  five  nights 
with  a  debate  on  agricultural  distress,  and  in  1833  it 
was  engaged  on  the  same  subject.  (Hear.)  There 
was  nothing  upon  which  the  wealth  and  comfort  of  the 
farmers  depended  more  than  upon  the  steadiness  of 
prices.  (Hear.)  Now,  he  defied  any  human  being  to 
devise  a  scheme  which  could  he  a  more  efficient  course 
for  unsteadiness  of  price,  than  the  corn  law.  That  law 
held  out  the  hope  of  affording  to  the  farmer  a  remune- 
rating price  ;  that  he  would  be  remunerated  for  his 
outlay  ;  and  thus  he  was  induced  to  promise  more  than 
he  could  fulfil.  The  present  corn  law  would  prevent 
the  price  from  sinking,  but  did  it  secure  the  farmer 
against  the  seasons  ?  (Laughter.)  If  it  did  anything 
good,  it  ought  to  provide  him  with  the  means  to  pay 
his  rent.  Now,  the  corn  law  did  not  secure  to  the 
farmer  the  means  for  paying  the  landlord  the  rent  he 
had  contracted  to  pay.  It  did  not  secure  the  monopoly 
it  purported  to  protect.  The  Dutch  destroyed  a  portion 
of  their  spices  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  the  mono- 
poly. Now  he  did  not  say  that  was  honest  or  just, 
neither  did  he  declare  the  corn  law  to  be  honest  or  just 
(Hear.)  He  should  like  to  know  if  the  farmers  had  an 
interest  distinst  from  every  other  class.  If  the  land- 
lord raised  the  price  of  the  produce,  would  he  not  ask 
the  tenant  a  greater  price  for  his  land  ?  (Hear.)  The 
farmer  then  had  no  interest  in  the  high  price.  The 
corn  law  raised  the  price  of  produce,  and  li;-.  ■  -1  the 
field  for  the  employment  of  capital.  Was,  ilc  clicked, 
the  labourer  interested  in  the  high  price  of  corn  ?  In 
1830  were  the  labourers  prosperous  ?  In  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  in  that  year  were  they  not  paupers  ?  Was 
not  labour  declared  to  be  redundant  ?  Were  not  some 
of  the  labourers  charged  with  offences  against  the  law, 
by  the  breaking  of  machinery,  which  had  thrown  them 
out  of  employment?  The  labourer  then,  in  183o  could 
not  be  an  advocate  for  the  corn  law,  when  he  was  in 
such  a  miserable  condition.  (Hear,  hear,  hear.) 
Many  persons  had  attempted  to  show  that  the  land- 
lords would  not  lose  by  a  repeal  of  the  corn  law.  He 
took  up  no  such  ground.  He  advocated  a  repeal  of  the 
corn  law  as  an  enormous  wrong  which  was  inflicted 
upon  the  community.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  would  not 
labour  to  shov^'  that  if  the  corn  law  were  repealed  that 
it  would  leave  the  landlords  much  as  they  were  at  pre- 
sent. He,  however,  asked  landlords  themselves  if  they 
hoped  they  could  maintain  a  position  which  was  found 
to  be  injurious  to  the  general  interests  ?  They  owed 
their  position  to  a  different  state  of  society  ;  and  they 
could  not  but  feel  that  with  the  increase  of  intelligence 
their  influence  must  be  dimiuished.  Even  they  them- 
selves were  obliged  to  contribute  to  the  education  of 
the  people.  It  became  them,  then,  to  consider  whether 
their  position  could  be  maintained  by  any  other  than  by 
moral  influence,  or  whether  it  was  not  more  likely  that 
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they  would  be  controlled  by  public  opinion  than  be  able 
to  guide  it.  If  the  landlords  persevered  in  maintaining 
the  present  law,  they  would  provoke  a  struggle  either 
to  have  it  repealed,  or  to  obtain  the  means  by  which  it 
must  be  repeeiled.  It  became,  in  his  opinion,  the  duty 
of  every  poblic  man  to  use  all  his  eflForts  for  the  purpose 
of  procuring  substantial  advantages  for  the  people,  and 
not  at  least  to  allovir  the  hard  working  portion  of  the 
community  to  be  deprived  of  the  fruits  and  rewards  of 
their  own  industry.  With  this  object  then  he  now 
moved,  "  That  this  house  do  resolve  itself  into  a  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  house  to  consider  the  act  of  the  9th 
Geo.  IV.,  c.  60,  relating  to  the  importation  of  corn." 
He  could  not  expect  that  the  house  would  reject  such  a 
motion.  (Laughter  from  members  on  the  ojtiposilion 
benches. )  It  was  his  intention  subsequently  to  move  a 
repeal  of  the  corn  law  ;  but  at  present  his  object  was 
to  have  the  motion  generally  supported— his  desire  was 
that  the  house  now  would  recognise  the  defective  state 
of  the  law.     (Hear.) 

Sir  W.  MOLESWORTH  said,  that  though  his  hon. 
friend,  whose  motion  he  now  rose  to  second,  had  nearly 
exhausted  the  subject  which  he  had  so  ably  brought 
under  the  consideiation  of  the  house,  yet  he  could  not 
refrain  from  offering  some  few  observations  as  to  the 
effects  of  a  restricted  trade  in  corn.  In  his  opinion  the 
tendency  of  the  corn  law  was  to  create  discontent,  un- 
easiness, and  an  infinitude  of  moral  evils  amongst  the 
great  bulk  of  the  community  ;  and  it  could,  he  thought 
easily  be  proved,  that  the  statute  which  his  hon.  friend 
proposed  to  repeal  materially  impeded  the  advance  of 
this  country  in  a  career  of  wealth,  power,  and  social 
improvement  which  might,  and  would  be,  witheut  a 
parallel  in  the  universe,  were  they  permitted  to  import 
from  foreign  lands,  the  common  food  of  the  people. 
For  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  a  nation  was  rich 
or  poor,  powerful  or  weak,  ranked  high  or  low  in  the 
scale  of  civilization,  according  to  the  facility  or  diffi- 
culty with  which  it  obtained  food  for  its  population  ; 
according  as  a  less  or  greater  proportion  of  hands  was 
employed  in  raising  subsistence  for  the  whole  society, 
or  in  other  words,  according  as  there  was  a  greater  or 
less  proportion  of  disposable  population — disposable  for 
other  purposes  than  those  of  merely  creating  the  fii-st 
necessaries  of  life.  The  wealth,  the  power,  and  the  ci- 
vilization of  this  country  all  depended  upon  and  ac- 
counted for  by  its  large  disposable  population.  It  was 
evident  that  in  proportion  as  their  disposable  popula- 
tion compared  with  their  whole  population,  increased 
this  country  would  advance  in  wealth,  power,  and  civi- 
lization. It  was  equally  evident  that  according  as  the 
number  of  hands  employed  in  raising  food,  compared 
to  the  whole  population,  increased,  the  social  advance- 
ment of  this  country  would  be  checked  or  vrould  retro- 
grade. Everything  therefore,  which  tended  to  increase 
the  disposable  population  was  a  good  ;  everything 
which  tended  to  increase  the  proportion  of  hands 
employed  in  obtaining  food  for  the  whole  com- 
munity or  in  other  words,  everything  which 
compelled  the  expenditure  of  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  human  labour  in  this  country,  in  the 
production  of  food,  was  an  unmitigated  evil. 
These  positions  seemed  to  him  clearly  to  point 
out  the  injurious  effects  of  a  law  which  restricted 
the  importation  of  corn.  That  law  obliged  them  to 
produce  at  home  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  food 
upon  which  the  subsistence  of  the  population  mainly 
depended,  and  for  the  growth  of  which  their  climate 
and  soil  were  but  ill  adapted.  A  labourer  in  England 
could  not  produce  anything  like  as  much  food  by 
tilling  the  soil  as  he  could  obtain  in  exchange  for  the 
products  of  his  manufacturing  industry.  Thus  the  im- 
mediate effect  of  the  corn  law  was  to  augment  the  pro- 
portion of  labourers  employed  in  growing  subsistence 
for  the  whole  community,  and  to  decrease  to  the  same 
amount  the  disposable  population ;  the  community  was, 
therefore,  less  rich,  powerful,  and  civilized  than  it  might 
be  with  an  unrestricted  trade  in  corn.  There  were  some 
who  objected  to  unrestricted  trade  in  corn,  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  render  this  country  dependent  for  the  sub- 
sistence of  its  population  on  other  and  distant  lan<ls. 


which  dependence,  they  held,  would  be  a  cause  of  fear- 
ful insecurity  and  weakness.  To  this  he  would  reply 
that,  at  the  present  moment,  this  country  was  dependent 
for  a  portion  of  its  food  upon  foreign  countries ;  that  it 
could  not  abstain  altogether  from  the  importation  of 
food,  without  frequently  suffering  great  distress, in  many 
cases  actual  famine  ;  that,  in  order  to  be  secure  of  that 
supply  of  food  which  this  country  even  now  required, 
they  must  be  rich  and  powerful— rich,  in  order  to  com- 
mand a  supply  of  subsistence  in  the  markets  of  the  coun- 
tries possessing  superior  facilities  for  raising  food  ; 
powerful,  in  order  to  defend  their  trade  in  food  from  the 
aggressions  of  other  nations.  In  the  preceding  remarks 
he  had  only  traced  the  effect  of  the  corn  law  upon  the 
aggregai'i  wealth  and  power  oi  the  community.  He 
should,  however,  at  the  present  moment  confine  him- 
self" strictly  to  the  effects  of  tlie  corn  law  upon  the 
comfort  and  well-being  of  the  community.  To  what 
extent,  he  would  ask,  did  that  hnv  decrease  or  increase 
the  enjoyments  of  those  who  lived  upon  rent,  upon  the 
profits  of  stock,  and  upon  the  wages  of  labour?  V/hen 
wages  were  high  tlie  labourers  were  contented  ;  when 
profits  were  high  tlic  capitalists  were  at  ease  ;  and  when 
the  value  of  land  was  high  the  landlords  were  prospe- 
rous. Now,  were  these  three  interests  consistent  or  in- 
consistent one  with  another?  He  felt  convinced  that 
they  were  consistent;  and  that  it  was  only  in  conse- 
quence of  the  corn  law  that  they  appeared  opposed. 
Upon  what,  he  asked,  did  high  wages  and  high  profits 
depend  ?  Upon  the  means  of  productively  employing 
labour  and  capital.  The  amount  of  wages  depended 
upon  the  proportion  between  the  number  of  labourers 
and  tlie  means  of  profitably  employing  them.  If  the 
number  of  laboureis  were  large,  and  the  means  of  pro- 
fitably employing  them  small,  severe  competition  took 
place  amongst  labourers,  the  wages  ot  labour  were 
beaten  down,  and  each  labourer  consented  to  give  a 
large  amount  of  labour  to  the  possessors  of  food  in  re- 
turn for  subsistence.  He  said,  prevent  this  severe  com- 
petition byextendins;' the  field  for  the  profitable  employ- 
ment of  labour,  and  the  wages  of  labour  would  be  high, 
and  the  labourer  at  ease  and  contented.  In  a  somewhat 
similar  manner,  if  the  amount  of  capital  were  large  com- 
pared with  the  means  of  profitably  employing  it,  severe 
competition  took  place  amongst  capitalists,  capital  was 
invested  in  every  trade  which  held  out  a  chance  of  pro- 
fit ;  over-trading  took  place,  and  the  possessors  of  pro- 
duce endeavoured  to  obtain  a  market  by  underselling 
one  another.  How,  then,  were  they  to  put  an  end  to 
competition  and  produce  a  fair  profit  ?  This  result  might 
be  brought  about,  for  instance,  by  some  agricultural 
improvement,  which  would  increase  the  productive 
power  of  land  already  under  tillage,  and  render  pro- 
ductive a  large  quantity  of  land  which  had  previously 
been  sterile.  An  event  of  this  kind  had  happened 
within  the  last  few  years ;  great  improvements  had 
taken  place  in  agriculture  in  Ireland.  These  improve- 
ments, together  with  abundant  harvests,  had  produced 
to  a  certain  extent  nearly  the  same  effect  in  extending 
the  field  of  production  as  if  the  corn  law  had  been  re- 
pealed ;  hurtful  competition  had, in  some  degree, abated  ; 
wages  and  profits  had  risen,  and  the  bulk  of  the  people 
had  been  more  contented  and  peaceable  ;  but  this  effect 
was  only  of  a  temporary  kind  ;  population  and  captial 
would  again  grow  up  in  the  field  of  employment ;  hurtful 
competition  would  again  take  place  ;  wages  and  profits 
would  fall ;  and  and  the  bulk  of  the  community  would 
be  discontented  and  uneasy,  unless  the  field  of  employ- 
ment again  increased  in  proportion  to  the  addition  to 
capital  and  population.  It  could  hardly  be  hojied  that 
the  field  of  production  would  continue  to  be  constantly 
extended  to  a  sufficient  degree  by  successive  improve- 
ments in  agriculture.  If  not,  the  evils  to  which  he  had 
referred  must  take  place,  unless  other  means  were  found 
of  profitably  employing  tlie  productive  powers  of  the 
nation.  The  powers  of  production  of  this  country  by 
means  of  manufactures  had  no  other  limit  than  the  num- 
ber and  extent  of  the  markets  in  which  it  could  dispose 
of  its  home  produce ;  but  the  markets  were  now  closed, 
the  foreign  channels  for  the  supply  of  food  were  cut  off, 
the  field  for  the  productive  employment  of  capital  and 
labour  was  limited  by  the  corn  law.     Repeal,  he  said, 
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the  corn  law,  new  markets  would  be  created  ;  with 
their  perpetually  increasing  and  inexhaustible  means  of 
purchase,  their  importations  of  food  from  other  coun- 
tries might  go  on  increasing-,  so  that  capital  and  la- 
bour might  perpetually  increase,  and  find  a  suffi- 
ciently extended  field  of  production,  to  prevent  severe 
competition,  and  to  insure  high  wages  and  profits. 
At  the  present  moment  there  was  a  superabundant 
capital  and  superabundant  population  compared  to  land. 
A  repeal  of  the  corn  law  would  be  tantamount  to  an 
increase  of  the  land  of  this  country  ;  the  capital,  which 
on  account  of  low  profits,  either  remained  dormant,  or 
flew  off  to  other  countries,  and  was  invested  there  in  the 
wildest  and  most  uproductive  speculations,  employing 
foreign  hands  and  leaving  at  home  a  domesi'c  excess  of 
labour,  would  be  invested  in  this  country,  and  firid 
ample  employment  for  their  labourers  in  producing  ar- 
ticles of  exchange  vvitii  other  countries  for  food.  But 
not  only  did  the  capitvilists  and  labourers  suffer  from  an 
excess  of  capital  and  people  ;  but  all  other  classes  of  the 
community  were  sufferers  by  thesame  cause,  except  the 
landlords,  who,  he  believed,  were  injured  in  another 
way  by  the  corn  law.  Not  only  those  who  lived  upon 
the  interest  of  capital  felt  the  hurtful  effects  of  the  com- 
petition produced  by  the  corn  law,  not  only  in  the 
anxious  search  after,  and  struggle  for,  employment  was 
every  trade  overstocked,  but  every  profession  was  over- 
filled. The  power,  the  wealth,  and  happiness  of  this 
country  were  impaired  by  the  corn  law,  which  was 
made  for  the  supposed  protection  of  the  landlords.  He 
said  supposed  advantage  of  the  landlords,  for  he  believed 
that,  with  the  increase  of  wealth  and  population  which 
would  be  the  consequence  of  an  unrestricted  trade  in 
corn,  land  would  soon  become  mere  valuable  than  it  is 
at  present,  and  consequently  would  pay  higher  rent: 
for  rent  was  the  value  given  in  return  for  the  use  of 
land  ;  land  was  valuable  in  proportion  to  the  demand 
for  it,  and  the  competition  for  its  use  depended  upon  its 
vicinity  to  markets  and  manure,  to  it*  fertility,  &c. 
These  natural  advantages  the  land  would  not  lose  by 
the  repeal  of  the  corn  law.  With  an  unrestricted  trade 
in  corn,  though  the  competition  for  the  use  of  land  for 
growing  corn  would  be  diminished,  yet  the  competition 
for  the  use  of  land  for  other  purposes  would  be  exces- 
sively augmented,  and  would  continue  to  augment  in 
proportion  to  the  increase  of  the  wealth  and  numbers  of 
the  community  ;  ^vith  an  unrestricted  trade  in  corn,  and 
consequently  with  an  increasing  field  of  employment 
for  labour  and  capital,  population  would  augment  at  a 
most  rapid  rate ;  the  size  and  number  of  their  towns 
would,  in  a  short  time,  be  doubled.  Few,  bethought, 
could  doubt  that  in  those  thrivingmarts  of  industry  there 
■would  soon  be  a  greater  demand  for  the  uses  and  pro- 
ducts of  British  land  exclusive  of  corn,  than  there  was 
at  pri^sent  inclusive  ol  corn.  Not  only  therefore  did  the 
landlords  injure  all  other  classes  of  the  community,  but 
they  injured  themselves  likewise,  through  their  ignorance 
of  the  effects  of  the  corn  law  ;  yet  it  was  to  thi?  very 
class,  returned  to  this  house  by  the  servile  votes  of  their 
dependent  tenants,  who,  by  their  legislation,  had  worked 
the  evils  he  had  mentioned— it  was  to  this  very  landed 
interest  that  the  noble  lord,  the  liberal  and  enlightened 
statesman  who  framed  the  Reform  Bill,  desired  to  give 
preponderance  by  that  measure,  and  in  his  place  in  that 
house  had  ventured  to  assert  that  upon  the  prepon- 
derance of  that  interest  the  stability  of  the  institutions  of 
this  country  depended.  He  denied  altogether  this  posi- 
tion, and  he  pointed  to  the  corn  law  in  refutation  of  the 
noble  lord's  doctrine.  He  contended  that  the  stability 
of  this  country  depended  upon  the  wealth,  power,  and 
happiness  of  the  community,  and  that  its  stability  was 
therefore  impaired  by  the  conduct  of  the  landed  interest 
with  regard  to  the  corn  laws,  and  it  was  with  this  feeling 
and  this  conviction  that  he  most  cordially  supported  and 
seconded  the  motion  of  his  lion,  friend. 
The  question  having  been  put. 
The  Marquess  of  CHANDOS  said  he  rose  to  give 
his  decided  negative  to  the  proposition  of  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Wolverhampton.  (Cheers.)  He  had  listened 
with  great  attention  to  the  speech  of  that  hon.  member, 
and  he  must  say  that  the  hon.  member  had  redeemed  his 
pledge  to  his  constituents  to  do  all  he  could  for  the  re- 


peal of  the  corn  laws.  The  lion,  member  towards  the 
close  of  his  speech,  had  attempted  to  enlist  the  feelings 
of  the  manufacturing  classes  in  his  favour,  by  describing 
the  agricultural  interest  as  opposed  to  them.  He  re- 
gretted this,  inasmuch  as  he  defied  the  hon.  member  to 
show  an  instance  in  which  the  class  with  which  he  (the 
Marquess  of  Chandos)  was  connected  had  ever  for- 
warded any  object  in  opposition  to  the  manufacturing  in- 
terest. ('Cheers.)  He  saw  clearly  that  nothing  would 
satisfy  the  manufacturmginterest  but  the  total  and  entire 
repeal  of  the  corn  laws.  (Cheers.)  Why  did  some  hon. 
members  seek  to  deprive  the  agiicultural  interest  of  all 
protection?  Was  not  the  manufacturing  interest  pro- 
tected, and  did  they  not  require  protection  ?  (Cheers.) 
Not  many  days  since,  an  hon.  member  came  down  to 
that  house,  and  asked  a  question  with  regard  to  the 
linen  manufactures  of  Ireland,  inasmuch  as  he  was 
alarmed  at  the  interference  of  foreigners  ia  that  trade. 
(Hear,  hear.)  All  the  agriculturists  required  was  pro- 
tection. (Cheers.)  He  again  defied  the  hon.  member 
for  Wolverhampton  to  produce  an  instance  on  record 
where  the  agriculturists  had  ever  put  themselves  for- 
ward to  injure  the  manufacturing'  classes.  The  hon. 
memberfor  Wolverhampton,  in  the  course  of  his  speech 
had  stated  that  nothing  could  be  more  satisfactory  to  the 
farmer  than  steady  prices.  He  v/ent  along  with  the  hon. 
member  entirely  in  this  opinion,  but  the  course  which 
the  hon.  member  wished  them  to  take,  namely,  the  re- 
peal of  the  corn  laws,  would  not  produce  steady  prices. 
(Cheers.)  If  the  corn  laws  were  repealed,  he  would 
venture  to  assert  that  no  farmer  in  England  could  exist, 
and  no  wages  would  follow  to  the  manufacturing  la- 
bourer. It  was  true  that  the  artisan  had  been  led  to 
hope  that  cheap  bread  would  be  the  result  of  the  repeal 
of  the  corn  laws  ;  but  he  would  tell  the  artisan  that 
if  cheap  bread  was  to  be  the  order  of  the  day,  he 
must  also  recollect  that,  if  the  corn  laws  were  re- 
pealed, he  (the  artisan)  would  not  have  the  high 
wages  he  now  enjoyed,  and  which  he  ought  to 
enjoy.  (^Cheers.)  The  House  must  recollect,  also, 
that  during  the  present  year,  or  year  and  a-half,  there 
had  been  a  considerable  importation  of  foreign  corn.  It 
appeared,  from  the  papers  that  had  been  laid  on  the 
table  of  the  House,  that  from  the  5th  of  January,  1836, 
to  the  5th  of  July,  1837,  no  less  than  104,409  quarters 
of  foreigh  corn  had  been  broug'ht  into  this  country.  If 
the  corn -laws  were  repealed,  and  if  they  placed  on  the 
same  footing  as  foreigners  the  farmers  of  this  country, 
heavily  ta^ed  and  burdened  as  they  were,  what  would 
be  the  consequence?  It  appeared  from  documents 
before  the  House  that  corn  was  grown  in  Germany  and 
sold  at  Hamburg  for  31s.  the  quarter,  from  whence  it 
was  imported  into  Hull  at  an  expence  of  2s.  per  quarter. 
How  then,  he  asked,  could  the  English  finr'pf"-.  situated 
as  he  was,  compete  with  the  foreigner?  Ii  i.y  were 
beginning  the  world  again,  if  they  could  reduce  the 
burdens  of  the  country  and  get  rid  of  the  present  ex- 
treme weight  of  taxation,  the  farmer  would  not  require 
the  protection  he  now  required  ;  but  situated  as  the 
farmers  were,  and  as  the  country  was  at  that  moment, 
if  they  took  from  the  farmer  the  protection  he  novv  had, 
he  was  sure  that  it  would  bring  down  certain  destruc- 
tion on  the  best  interests  of  the  country.  (Cheers.)  He 
was  confident  that  anything  he  could  say  would  not 
impart  any  interest  to  a  subject  which  had  been  re- 
peatedly before  the  House  ;  and,  indeed,  from  the  state 
of  the  House  no  one  would  believe  that  they  were  dis- 
cussing a  subject  of  such  vital  interest  to  the  community 
at  large.  There  was,  indeed,  one  member  of  the  go- 
vernment present,  taking  his  evening  siesta,  wearied 
with  the  fatigues  of  office.  (A  langh.J  But  in  spite 
of  the  little  interest  which  the  question  appeared  to  ex- 
cite, he  was  sure  that  this  appeal  to  the  country  gentle- 
men in  the  House  would  be  sufficient  to  induce  them, 
by  a  decided  vote,  to  put  an  end  to  all  the  hopes  of  hon. 
gentlemen  of  a  repeal  of  the  corn-laws.  (Cheers.)  He 
considered  that  he  was  only  performing  an  act  of  duty 
towards  the  agriculturists  in  opposing  this  motion.  He 
opposed  it  upon  the  grounds  of  hostility  to  that  interest 
which  the  hon.  member  for  Wolverhampton  supported 
and  defended,  and  very  properly  so,  in  that  House.  He 
had  no  wish  to  produce  towards  the  manufacturing  in? 
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terest  the  slightest  injury,  but  he  must  also  be  allowed 
to  say  that  he  should  not  feel  that  he  was  doing  his  duty 
to  those  who  had  sent  him  to  that  House  if  he  did  not 
protest  against  this  motion  in  the  strongest  terms  he 
could  possibly  use.  (Cheers.)  The  hon.  member  for 
Wolverhampton  had  stated  fairly  and  honestly  that  he 
wanted  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  operation  of  the 
corn-laws,  for  the  purpose  of  efTecting'  their  total  and 
entire  repeal.  There  could  therefore  be  no  disguise,  or 
mistake,  in  the  votes  of  that  night.  (Hear,  hear.)  Tho>e 
who  voted  for  going  into  committee  must  be  prepared 
to  go  with  the  hon.  member  for  Wolverhampton  to  the 
full  length  of  the  repeal  of  the  corn-laws.  (Cries  of 
"  No,  no,"  and  "  YesJ')  If  hon.  members  thought 
otherwise,  they  must  be  mistaken  with  their  eyes  open, 
for  the  hon.  member  for  Wolverhampton  told  them  that 
he  wanted  the  House  to  go  into  committee  in  order  that 
he  might  move  the  total  and  entire  repeal  of  the  corn- 
laws.  {Hear,  hear.)  Was  it  possible  for  any  gentleman 
connected  with  the  landed  interest  to  take  the  first  step 
without  being  prepared  to  go  the  full  length  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Wolverhampton?  He  cautioned  hon. 
members  not  to  be  led  away  ;  and  he  could  say  for  him- 
self, that  he  never  felt  so  much  pleasure  as  he  did  at 
that  moment  in  honestly  getting  up  and  opposing  this 
motion  in  every  possible  way.  (Cheers.)  The  hon. 
member  for  Leeds  (Sir  W.  Molesworth)  had  made 
some  severe  remarks  on  the  landed  interest  in  that  J  louse 
and  upon  country  gentlemen,  and  he  had  stated  that 
those  gentlemen  who  opposed  this  motion  were  returned 
by  the  servile  votes  of  their  tenants.  He  must  beg  leave 
to  say  that  he  (the  Marquess  of  Chandos)  did  not  de- 
serv-e  this  censure.  ( Clieers.)  He  held  his  seat  in  that 
House  as  honourably  and  nobly  returned  as  the  hon. 
baronet  (Sir  W.  JMolesworth).  He  had  stood  more 
than  one  contest,  and  he  could  say  that  he  had  never 
been  returned  by  the  servile  vote  of  any  individual 
whatever.  (Cheers.)  He  was  confident  that  the  hon. 
baronet,  upon  reflection,  would  not  attempt  to  cast  a 
stigma  upon  country  gentlemen  which  the  hon.  baronet 
knew  perfectly  well  they  did  not  merit.  (Cheeis.)  He 
would  not  trespass  longer  upon  the  indulgence  of  the 
House,  more  than  to  express  his  earnest  hope  that  the 
division  of  that  night  would  show  to  the  country  that 
they  were  not  prepared  to  take  the  step  which  the  hon. 
member  for  Wolverhampton  called  upon  them  to  take. 
It  iiad  been  stated  that  the  farmers  sought  to  keep  up  a 
monopoly.  It  did  not  appear  that  they  did  so  even  if 
they  clesired  it,  which  he  utterly  denied.  The  scale  of 
prices  framed  by  that  House  was  of  such  a  nature  that 
while,  on  the  one  hand,  it  was  a  security  to  a  certain 
extent  to  the  farmer,  it  prevented,  on  the  other  hand, 
an  extreme  rise  in  prices,  and  it  prevented  that  dearness 
of  bread  which  the  hon.  member  for  Wolverhampton 
was  so  anxious  to  provide  against.  For  many  years  the 
prices  had  been  such  as  to  give  no  dissatisfaction  to  the 
community  at  large.  The  operations  of  the  farmer  were 
open  to  the  eyes  of  the  world.  He  had  nothing  to  rest 
upon  but  his  own  exertions,  and  the  support  and  pro- 
tection wliich  Parliament  afforded  to  him.  All  the  far- 
mer asked  was  to  be  protected  in  the  same  way  in  which 
the  manufacturer  was  protected.  They  asked  for  single- 
handed  justice,  and  he  was  sure  the  House  would  not 
refuse  their  prayer.     (  Cheers.) 

Mr.  C.  BERKELEY  said  he  could  not  agree  with 
the  hon.  member  for  Wolverhampton.  He  thought,  if 
the  corn-laws  were  repealed,  the  agriculturists  would 
lose  their  chief  stay  and  support.  (Clieers.)  He  did 
not  think  it  possible  to  separate  the  agricultural  interest 
from  the  trading  interest.  He  was  well  aware  that  at 
the  last  election  it  was  attempted  to  raise  a  cry  that  the 
liberal  candidates  were  inclined  to  throw  over  the  agri- 
oultaral  interest  for  the  sake  of  the  manufacturing  inte- 
rest. This  cry  was  raised  for  party  purposes,  as  it  was 
impossible  for  any  sensible  man  to  entertain  for  a  mo 
ment  the  notion  that  these  interests  were  not  completely 
inseparable.    He  felt  bound  to  vote  against  the  motion. 

Sir  H.  PARNELL,  who  was  very  indistinctly  heard 
in  the  gallery,  said  that  the  noble  lord  the  member  for 
Buckinghamshire  had  just  stated  that  the  agriculturists 
required  nothing  more  than  a  fair  extension  of  thatpro- 
tectJon  whieh  was  afforded  by  the  Jaws  of  the  country 


to  the  manufacturing  interests.  But  he  (Sir  H.  Par- 
nell;  begged  to  assure  the  noble  lord  of  the  fact  that 
the  manufacturers  of  the  kingdom  had  themselves  long 
been  aware  of  the  impolicy  of  the  restrictive  system 
which  had  so  long  been  enforced  ;  and  it  was  not  long 
since  he  had  had  the  honour  of  presenting  to  her  Ma- 
jesty's government  a  memorial  from  his  constituents, 
who,  although  manufacturers,  saw  the  impolicy  of  re- 
strictive laws,  and  particularly  as  it  applied  to  their 
own  peculiar  branch  of  trade.  (Hear,  hear.)  The 
noble  lord's  speecii  to-night,  like  his  speech  on  many 
similar  occasions,  treated  only  of  one  party,  namely, 
the  farmer,  as  interested  in  this  question.  "  How 
(asked  the  noble  lord)  is  the  farmer  to  exist  if  he  is  not 
protected  in  the  sale  of  his  produce ."'  Now,  all  this  in 
ins  (Sir  H.  Parnell's)  opinion  was  a  practical  delusion, 
which  kept  out  of  sight  the  true  character  and  bearing 
of  the  question.  He  (Sir  H.  Parnell)  begged  most 
distinctly  to  declare  his  opinion  that  there  was  no  one 
interest  in  the  country  which  derived  any  advantage 
from  the  corn-laws  but  the  landowners.  (No,  no,  from 
the  opposition ;  cheers  from  the  ministerial  side).  Un- 
der tho  non-leasing  system,  which  now  almost  univer- 
sally prevailed  throughout  tlie  country,  the  farmer 
could  derive  a  very  small  and  temporary  interest  from 
an  increasing  price  of  corn.  As  long  as  rent  was  ap- 
portioned to  the  average  price  of  corn,  as  at  present, 
the  farmer  could  not  have  any  interest  in  the  price  of 
corn,  and  the  landowner  was  the  only  person  who  pro- 
fited by  a  rise  in  price.  On  the  other  hand,  whilst  the 
farmer  gained  nothing  by  the  corn-laws,  he  lost  much 
in  jthe  increased  prices  of  all  the  various  commodities 
which  be  had  to  purchase,  and  which  necessarily  kept 
pace  with  that  of  corn.  If  this  point  were  properly  con- 
sidered the  farmer  would  see  that  his  true  interest  laid 
in  having  corn  cheap  instead  of  dear.  He  repeated 
sgain  that  out  of  the  vast  community  of  this  kingdom, 
amounting  to  24,000,000  of  souls,  there  were  but  a  few 
hundred  thousands  who  obtained  any  advantage  from 
the  tax  raised  by  means  of  these  corn  laws  upon  the 
prices  of  all  articles  of  consumption.  With  respect  to 
the  amount  of  this  tax,  taking  an  average  increase  in 
the  price  of  corn  of  only  5s.  per  quarter,  this,  at  a 
computation  of  fifty  millions  of  quarters  of  different 
kinds  of  grain,  which  were  consumed  annually  in  the 
kingdom,  gave  a  tax  of  no  less  than  12,500,000?.  in 
amount.  Yet  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  this 
twelve  millions  and-a-half  went  into  the  pockets  of  the 
landowners— even  that  was  not  the  case,  the  simple 
fact  being  that  the  greater  part  of  this  sum  was  actu- 
ally lost  in  the  greater  expenses  necessarily  incurred  in 
procuring  corn  of  home  produce,  instead  of  resorting 
to  foreign  markets  for  a  supply.  A  very  small  sum, 
not  more  than  one-third  or  one-fourth  of  the  whole  tax 
eventually  went  into  the  pockets  of  the  landlords. 
Looking,  therefore,  at  this  question  in  what  he  con- 
ceived to  be  its  true  light— looking  at  the  variety  of  in- 
terests which  were  involved  in  the  repeal  of  these  laws, 
whilst  the  landowner,  and  the  landowner  only,  derived 
any  benefit  from  them,  he  should  most  cordially  sup- 
port the  motion  now  before  the  House. 

The  Earl  of  DARLINGTON  admitted  that  the  hon. 
member  who  introduced  this  motion  had  treated  the 
subject  generally  with  great  fairness  and  coolness  of 
manner,  although  he  certainly  had  drawn  some  very 
extraordinary  inferences  and  conclusions  in  the  course 
of  his  speech.  With  respect  to  the  hon.  baronet  who 
had  just  sat  down,  he  must  say  that  he  was  never  more 
astonished  at  any  speech  in  that  House  than  at  that 
which  the  hon.  baronet  had  just  uttered,  and  he  was  at 
a  loss  to  account  for  it  in  any  other  way  than  simply 
this,  that  the  hon.  baronet  happened  to  be  member  for 
Dundee.  (Opposition  cheers.)  He  recollected  that  in 
the  year  1813,  when  the  corn  laws  were  introduced, 
the  hon.  baronet  was  one  of  the  first  advocates — advo- 
cating not  merely  in  the  modified  form  of  restriction 
which  at  present  existed,  but  a  total  piohibition  of  fo- 
reign corn  until  that  of  home  growth  was  at  eighty 
sliillings  a  quarter.  (Opposition  cheers  )  With  respect 
to  the  agriculturists,  all  they  asked  for  was  the  same 
mode  of  protection  as  was  extended  to  any  other  branch 
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of  produce.  They  sought  no  exclusive  privileges  ;  they 
did  not  wish  for  scarcity  as  a  means  of  high  prices  ;  on 
the  contrary,  they  always  rejoiced  in  abundant  crops  ; 
and  all  they  required  was  such  a  degree  of  protection 
as  should  insure  the  grower  a  fair  remuneration  for  his 
capital  and  labour.  The  hon.  member  for  Wolver- 
hampton seemed  to  hold  the  opinion  that  duties  of  this 
kind  were  only  imposed  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
the  revenue.  He  certainly  was  surprised  at  this  opi- 
nion, for  he  always  understood  that,  though  the  reve- 
nue was  likewise  looked  to  in  matters  of  this  kind,  the 
protection  of  trade  and  manufactures  was  the  main  ob- 
ject held  in  view.  He  was  equally  surprised  to  hear 
the  hon.  member  declare  that  the  manufacturers  of  the 
kingdom  were  themselves  anxious  for  the  removal  of 
this  protection.  He  (Lord  Darlington)  certainly  never 
recollected  hearing  the  glove-makers,  shoe-makers,  and 
other  manufacturers  of  Coventry  and  other  neighbour- 
ing places  petitioning  for  the  removal  of  the  duties 
which  protected  them.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  agriculturist 
wanted  no  more  protection  than  that  which  the  manu- 
facturer enjoyed. 

Sir  H.  PARN  ELL  rose  to  explain,  but  amid  the  con- 
fusion which  prevailed  in  the  House  he  was  scarcely 
audible.  He  was  understood  to  suy  that  the  period  at 
which  he  had  supported  the  corn-laws  was  in  the  year 
previous  to  the  termination  of  the  war,  and  that  he  did 
so  because  he  saw  the  necessity  under  the  circumstances 
of  ensuring-  a  continued  production  of  corn  in  the  coun- 
try ,  his  object  was  not  at  all  to  maintain  corn  at  a  high 
price. 

Mr.  CLAY,  after  complimenting  the  honourable 
member  for  Wolverhampton  for  the  able  manner  in 
which  he  had  advocated  this  question,  and  declaring  his 
entire  concurrence  in  his  honourable  friend's  views,  ex- 
pressed his  regret  that  the  advocates  for  the  repeal  of  the 
corn-laws  had  received  little  or  no  support  from  the 
public  without  the  walls  of  this  House.  (Opposition 
cheers.)  He  deplored  the  apathy  which  existed  in  the 
the  public  mind  on  this  important  subject,  but  the  truth 
was  so,  and  he  was  bound  to  avow  it.  He  believed  that 
a  repeal  of  the  corn-laws,  or  an  essential  modification  of 
them,  would  never  be  obtained  without  the  exercise  of  a 
pressure  from  without.  He  did  not  mean  by  this  the 
exercise  of  mere  brute  force,  but  that  widely-expressed 
public  opinion  which  the  legislature  of  this  country, 
not  even  before  the  passing  the  Reform  Bill,  and  much 
less  since,  could  not  refuse  to  pay  attention  to.  Yet 
what  was  the  fact  1  That  whilst  196,000  persons  had 
petitioned  this  house  for  a  repeal  of  the  Poor-law 
Amendment  Act — an  act  which  all  parties  approved  of 
in  principle,  and  which  was  only  objected  to  in  certain 
matters  of  detail — only  24,000  had  petitioned  for  the  re- 
peal of  the  corn-laws.  [Hear,  hear.)  Instead  of  apply- 
ing themselves  to  this  vital  question,  the  people  were 
running  after  a  variety  of  chimerical  schemes,  such  as 
universal  suffrage,  and  a  variety  of  measures  for  the 
regulation  of  trade,  but  only  twenty  thousand  people 
came  forward  to  demand  the  repeal  of  a  monopoly 
which  depressed  all  the  enei  gies  of  the  people.  The 
time  would,  however,  he  hoped,  arrive  when  the  people 
of  England  would  speak  upon  the  subject  in  a  voice  not 
to  be  misunderstood,  and  when  at  one  blow  these  ini- 
quitous laws  would  be  swept  away.  The  combined 
result  of  those  laws  and  of  the  Prussian  league  was, 
that  we  were  without  a  European  market  for  our  manu- 
factures. The  noble  lords  talked  of  the  protection 
afforded  to  manufactures ;  would  they  point  out  one 
single  article  of  manufacture  which  was  protected  as 
corn  was,  not  only  in  amount,  but  in  kind  ]  Was  there 
any  manufactured  article  the  duty  on  which,  like  the 
duty  on  corn,  varied  in  proportion  to  the  supply  in  the 
country  ?  It  has  been  his  intention  to  move  an  amend- 
ment to  the  motion,  the  object  of  which  amendment 
would  have  been  to  substitute  a  fixed  duty  in  lieu  of  a 
duly  varying  according  to  the  average  price  of  corn  ; 
but,  upon  consideration,  it  appeared  to  him  to  be  better 
not  to  divide  the  attention  of  the  House  by  such  a  pro- 
position. If,  however,  the  motion  should  be  carried,  he 
would  bring  his  amendment  under  the  consideration  of 
the  committee. 


Mr.  DTSRAELI  opposed  the  motion.  He  contended 
that  neither  the  American  tariff  nor  the  Prussian  tariff 
had  been  occasioned  by  our  corn-laws.  Under  any  cir- 
cumstances it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  various 
states  of  the  continent  would  allow  this  country  to  be  the 
great  workshop  of  Europe.  Hut  was  there  any  fear  of 
any  overwhelming  foreign  competition  with  English  in- 
dustry at  the  present  period  ?  In  some  instances  there 
might  be  a  successful  competition  ;  but  those  instances 
were  only  accidental  and  temporary.  He  had  some 
time  ago  been  told  of  the  superiority  of  Catalonian 
cloths,  and  he  had  really  expected  that  that  alleged  su- 
periority would  have  formed  one  of  the  grounds  on 
which  the  honourable  member  for  Wolverhampton 
would  have  founded  his  motion.  He  had  also  heard 
much  of  the  competion  of  Belgian  hardware,  but,  on 
pressing  his  informant,  he  was  given  to  understand  that 
the  Belgians  "  were  doing  a  great  deal  in  small  nails." 
(A  laugh.)  It  was  not  the  greater  cheapness  of  French, 
or  German,  or  Swiss  manufactures  that  this  country  had 
to  fear.  The  real  cause  of  apprehension  was  the  greater 
taste  of  foreign  patterns,  and  the  greater  brilliance  and 
durability  of  foreign  colours.  He  by  no  means  believed 
that  the  effect  in  this  country  of  the  price  of  corn  or 
wages  was  so  injurious  as  had  been  asserted.  The  great 
outcry  against  the  agricultural  interest  had  been  pro- 
duced by  two  courses  pursued  by  its  opponents :  the 
one,  holding  up  the  fallacious  but  specious  pretence  that 
to  abolish  the  corn-laws  would  be  to  produce  cheap 
bread ;  the  other  exciting  the  moneyed  party,  the  party 
opposed  to  any  political  system  based  upon  agricultural 
preponderance.    (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  CAYLEY  observed  that  ten,  twelve,  or  fifteen 
years  ago  there  was  a  loud  popular  cry  for  the  repeal  of 
the  corn  laws.  Why  was  there  no  such  cry  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  ?  Because  the  people  were  no  longer 
deluded  by  the  cry  of  cheap  bread.  When  the  labourer 
was  asked  whether  he  liked  high  prices  or  low,  he  al- 
ways answered  that  he  was  better  off  with  high  prices  ; 
because  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  corn  was  always 
followed  by  a  reduction  of  wages.  The  effect  of  a  repeal 
of  the  corn  laws  would  be  to  throw  a  great  deal 
of  land  out  of  cultivation,  the  effect  of  which  would 
be  to  throw  a  great  number  of  people  out  of  em- 
ployment. The  honorable  member  proceeded  to 
quote  the  report  of  the  committee  on  the  state  of  the 
hand-loom  weavers,  in  order  to  show  that  what  the 
working  manufacturers  complained  of  was  the  protec- 
tion afforded  to  capitalists  rather  than  the  protection 
afforded  to  corn.  It  had  been  said  that  the  corn  laws 
had  diminished  the  foreign  trade  of  this  country.  Now, 
the  fact  was  that  the  foreign  trade  of  this  country  not 
only  had  not  diminished,  but  had  doubled  within  the 
last  few  years.  The  hon.  gentleman  in  support  of  his 
statement  here  referred  to  the  returns  of  exports  to 
Russia,  America,  and  other  countries.  It  would  seem 
from  the  documents  to  which  he  had  referred  that  in 
the  years  in  which  the  importation  of  foreign  corn  had 
been  greatest  the  exportation  of  manufactured  goods 
had  been  least.  The  present  corn  law  he  believed,  in 
fact,  to  be  the  very  best  that  could  be  invented,  both 
for  the  protection  of  the  agriculturist  and  the  benefit  of 
the  public.  It  was  a  law  which  five-sixths  of  the 
country  were  interested  in  maintaining — a  law,  there- 
fore, that  ought  to  be  upheld  by  every  consideration  of 
state  policy.  If  the  whole  country  were  polled  upon 
the  question  of  the  maintenance  of  the  corn  laws  or  the 
adoption  of  free  trade,  he  believed  that  nine  out  of  ten 
of  the  whole  population  would  declare  in  favor  of  the 
corn  laws. 

Mr.  MARK  PHILIPS  rose  amidst  loud  cries  of 
"  question,"  and  "  divide.''  He  was  decidedly  opposed 
to  the  existing  system  of  corn  laws.  Within  his  own 
experience  the  effect  of  them  had  been  to  drive  much  of 
the  manufacturing  capital  of  the  kingdom  into  foreign 
countries,  where  no  tax  was  imposed  upon  this  first 
and  greatest  necessary  of  life.  He  viewed  with  great 
jealousy  the  Prussian  commercial  league  which  had 
been  so  frequently  referred  to  in  the  course  of  the  de- 
bate. Whatever  the  original  object  of  that  league 
might  have  been,  it  was  certain  that  it  had  &ow  assumed 
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a  form  and  a  consistency  which  could  be  regarded  only 
as  most  dangerous  to  the  commercial  and  manufactur- 
ing interests  of  this  country.  In  the  manufacturing 
districts  there  was  but  one  feeling  upon  the  subject  of 
the  corn  laws,  and  that  feeling  was  well  and  forcibly 
expressed  in  a  petition  which  he  had  some  time  since 
the  honor  to  present  from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  Manufactures  at  Manchester.  (The  hon.  gentle- 
man quoted  a  passage  from  the  petition,  but  the  inter- 
ruptions of  the  House  rendered  it  inaudible.)  He  was 
satisfied  that  the  existing  system  of  corn  laws  could  not 
be  of  long  continuance  ;  therefore,  speaking  in  the  cha- 
racter of  a  landowner,  as  well  as  in  that  of  a  man  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  manufacturing  interests  of 
the  country,  he  begged  to  recommend  the  subject  to  the 
deepest  and  most  careful  consideration  of  all  parties  in 
the  House. 

Mr.  GALLY  KNIGHT  rose  amid  cries  of  "divide!" 
and  "  withdraw  !"  and  observed  that  the  hon.  member 
lor  Wolverhampton  had  appealed  to  him  and  asked  him 
how  he  could  vote  against  the  present  motion,  recol- 
lecting as  he  must  the  distress  which  exi-ted  in  the 
town  of  Nottingham.  He  (Mr.  G.  Knight)  did  not 
deny  that  such  distress  existed,  but  did  positively  deny 
that  that  distress  arose  from  the  high  price  of  corn. 
In  the  first  place,  the  price  of  corn  was  not  high  ;  and 
in  the  next  place,  the  distress  at  Nottingham  arose 
from  over-production,  from  the  frequent  improvement 
of  machinery,  and  from  the  state  of  the  monetary  sys- 
tem in  America.  As  a  proof  that  all  the  manufacturers 
of  the  country  were  not  in  favor  of  the  abolition  of  the 
corn  laws,  he  could  refer  to  a  pamphlet  which  had  re- 
cently been  published  by  a  manufacturer  of  Notting- 
ham, who  was  as  much  opposed  to  a  repeal  of  ihose 
laws  as  any  member  in  the  House.  It  was  not  his 
(Mr.  G.  Kn  ght's)  wish  to  see  one  class  of  the  commu- 
nity attempted  to  be  raised  at  the  expense  of  another  ; 
because  he  was  well  convinced  that  the  interests  of  all 
classes  in  the  country  were  identical.  But  he  thought 
that  the  growers  of  corn  were  not  fairly  dealt  by  on  the 
part  of  those  who  raised  such  a  clamour  agaiust  the 
corn  laws.     (Question,  question.) 

Sir  R.  FERGUSON  said  that  he  knew  not  who  was 
the  author  of  the  pamphlet  which  the  hon.  member  had 
referred  to,  nor  did  he  care  :  but  this  he  knew,  that  he 
had  lately  had  the  honor  of  presenting  a  petition  una- 
nimously signed  by  the  corporation  of  Nottingham  for 
the  total  repeal  of  the  corn  laws  ;  and  he  had  also  pre- 
sented a  petition  signed  by  8,000  persons  to  a  similar 
effect.  This  country  professed  to  act  upon  a  free-trade 
system,  but  how  could  such  a  system  be  maintained 
unless  corn,  which  was  a  foreign  production,  were  put 
upon  the  same  footing  as  all  other  articles  of  com- 
merce ? 

Mr.  DUNLOP  thought  that  some  of  the  arguments 
which  had  been  introduced  by  hon.  gentlemen  in  sup- 
port of  a  restrictive  system  were  of  rather  an  extraor- 
dinary nature.  The  hon.  member  for  Maidstone  had 
built  a  large  portion  of  his  speech  upon  the  restrictive 
duties  of  the  American  tariff.  That  was  rather  an  un- 
fortunate selection,  considering  that  that  very  tariff  had 
occasioned  almost  a  feeling  of  hostility  to  arise  between 
several  of  the  states  in  North  America  ;  and  that  at 
this  moment  there  was  every  reason  to  expect  a  total 
repeal  of  those  duties.  The  Prussian  commercial  league 
had  also  been  urged  as  a  justification  of  the  restrictive 
system  ;  but  that  commercial  league  was  a  system  of 
free  trade  comparatively  speaking ;  and  he  had  no 
doubt  that  if  this  country  were  to  join  in  the  Prussian 
league,  and  consent  to  receive  their  goods  free  of  duty, 
Prussia,  in  return,  would  receive  English  goods  free  of 
impost.     CCries  of  ''Divide,^'  and  "  Question.") 

Sir  ROBERT  BATESON  spoke  amidst  very  loud 
cries  of  "  question,"  and  ''divide."  He  considered  it 
to  be  a  subject  in  which  the  people  of  Ireland  were 
deeply  interested,  and  he  was  surprised  that  not  a  sin- 
gle Irish  member  had  yet  spoken  during  the  debate. 
(Oh,  oh.)  The  hon.  baronet  addressed  the  House  for 
some  little  time  longer,  but  the  impatience  of  the  mem- 
bers prevented  a  single  syllable  uttered  by  him  being 
audible  in  the  gallery. 


Mr.  FIELDEN  next  addressed  the  House,  but  the 
noise  was  so  incessant  that  he  was  equally  inaudible 
with  the  preceding  speaker. 

Mr.  E.  ROCHE  (^Cork  county)  was  induced  to  rise 
in  consequence  of  the  charge  which  had  been  made 
against  the  Irish  members  by  the  hon.  baronet  oppo- 
site (Sir  R.  Bateson).  He  should  vote  for  a  repeal  of 
the  corn  laws,  because  he  felt  that  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble for  the  Irish  nation  to  start  upon  equal  terms  with 
the  English  as  a  manufacturing  country  until  those 
laws  were  repealed.  A  repeal  of  the  corn  laws  would 
open  very  extensive  foreign  markets  for  British  manu- 
factures ;  but  those  markets  were  not  at  present  avail- 
able, in  consequence  of  the  rate  of  labour  being  kept  up 
by  the  restrictive  system  ;  but  once  let  them  be  abo- 
lished, and  labour  would  immediately  become  cheap  in 
England,  and  still  cheaper  in  Ireland.  (Reneived  cries 
of  "  divide.^') 

Mr.  VILLIERS  said  that  he  had  very  little  to  an- 
swer, for  not  a  single  argument  had  been  urged  against 
the  grounds  which  he  had  advanced  in  support  of  his 
proposition  throughout  the  debate.  There  had,  how- 
ever, been  one  remark  made  to  which  he  frit  it  neces- 
sary to  advert.  It  had  been  said  that  there  had  not 
been  any  petitions  of  consequence  presented  to  the 
House  upon  the  subject  of  the  corn  laws,  and  that,  in- 
deed, a  general  apathy  prevailed  throughout  the  coun- 
try with  respect  to  this  question.  Now,  he  had  anti- 
cipated that  objection,  and  had  stated  in  his  opening 
speech  that  he  had  communications  with  persons  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  on  this  very  subject,  and 
it  was  the  general  opinion  that  it  would  be  perfectly  idle 
for  them  to  petition  the  House  of  Commons,  consti- 
tuted as  it  now  was,  for  a  repeal  of  the  corn  laws. 
The  object  of  his  motion  was  not  a  repeal  of  the  corn 
laws,  but  that  the  House  should  resolve  itself  into  a 
committee  to  inquire  into  the  propriety  of  their  appeal. 
His  opinion  was  decidedly  in  favor  of  a  repeal  of  the 
laws,  and  he  had  heard  nothing  said  which  induced  him 
to  alter  his  opinion.     (Hear,  hear.) 

The  House  then  divided,  when  the  numbers  were — 

For  the  motion 95 

Against  it 300 

Majority 205 


CHARACTER  AND  OBJECTS  OF  THE 
CENTRAL  AGRICULTURAL  SO- 
CIETY,— AS  DESCRIBED  BY  THE  Morning 
Herald. 

Whilst  the  House  of  Commons  is  filled  with  eager 
and  clamorous  advocates  of  certain  class-interests, 
scarcely  a  word  is  ever  uttered  in  that  assembly,  on 
behalf  of,  perhaps,  the  most  valuable  class  of  British 
citizens — the  farmers  of  England  !  The  land  owners 
in  parliament  discharge  their  duty,  most  inefficiently, 
towards  the  men,  in  whose  prosperity  they  ought  to  feel 
the  deepest  interest.  Whether  this  neglect  of  duty 
springs  from  idleness,  or  selfishness,  or  conscious  in- 
capacity to  cope  with  the  advocates  of  interests,  hostile 
to  those  of  the  British  farmer,  we  are  unable  to  resolve ; 
— but  of  the 'fact,  no  one  can  entertain  a  doubt.  The 
class  of  landlords,  in  point  of  fact,  seem  to  care  for  the 
fate  of  the  farmer,  only  in  so  far  as  his  fitness  to  pay  his 
rent  is  concerned  ;  but  seem  to  care  not  one  straw 
whether  that  rent  form  (as it  ought  to  do^  only  a  portion 
of  the  farmer's  legitimate  profits — or  whether  it  be 
simply  (as  it  unfortunately  too  often  is)  a  deduction 
from  the  amount  of  the  farmer's  capital. 

Yet  the  farmers  of  England  are  a  race  of  men  well 
worth  preserving.  They  constitute  now  nearly  the 
only  depositaries  of  that  healthy,  manly  feeling,  which 
was  once  the  general  characteristic  of  Englishmen, 
The  aristocracy  of  the  presentday  has  not,  unfortunately, 
improved  on  the  virtues  of  the  aristocracy,  in  times 
when  the  highest  classes  were  looked  upon  as  the  natural 
guardians  of  the  humblest ;  —whilst  on  the  other  hand, 
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factory  systems,  and  new  Poor  Law  Acts,  and  unlimited 
competition  witii  hordes  of  Irish  labourers,  willing'  to 
exchange  their  labour  for  a  smaller  remuneration 
than  the  necessities  of  civilization  demand,  have  debased 
aad  brutalised  to  a  frightful  extent,  the  poorer  classes  ot 
the  community  !  The  middle  classes  in  towns  are  now 
tainted  to  an  extent  unlcnown  to  their  forelathers  with 
the  vice  of  avarice  in  its  worst  form — commercial 
g-ambling- !  The  march  of  moral  deterioration,  in  short, 
if  not  quite  so  rapid  as  tlie  "march  of  knowledg-e," 
has  been,  at  all  events,  quite  as  certain  !  If  there  be  a 
class  amongst  \is,  yet  uncorrupted,  that  class  is  the  class 
of  farmers. 

Foremost  in  point  of  itellig'ence,  among'st  the  farmers 
of  England,  stand  the  farmers  of  Cambridgeshire.  A 
few  years  ago,  they  formed  themselves  into  an  associa- 
tion ;  and,  during  the  whole  period  of  that  association's 
existence,  its  members  have  shown  themselves,  on  all 
fitting  occEtsions,  well  qualified  to  direct  the  whole  body 
of  English  farmers,  on  the  subject  of  those  measures 
which  the  true  interests  of  the  British  agriculturist  ought 
to  impel  him  to  adopt.  To  the  labours  of  the  Cambridge- 
shire Farmers'  Association,  we  owe  the  most  valuable 
report  which  has  ever  appeared,  on  the  subject  of  the 
causes,  which  have  tended  in  so  peculiar  manner,  of 
late  years,  to  depress  the  condition  of  the  English  agri- 
cultural classes  !  Of  that  production,  Mr.  Spooner, 
the  chairman  of  the  Central  Association  stated  publicly, 
"  That  every  agriculturist — that  every  person,  in  short, 
who  wished  to  see  a  masterly  exposition  of  the  internal 
relations  of  the  country,  ought  to  read,  mark,  learn,  and 
inwardly  digest  the  report  of  the  Cambridgeshire 
farmers !" 

The  Cambridgeshire  farmers  seceded  lately  from  the 
Central  Agricultural  Society— for  this  very  suflScient 
reason,  that  the  central  society,  composed  in  a  great 
measure  of  landlords  who  care  only  about  their  rents, 
seemed  to  have  no  other  object  than  to  amuse  the 
farmers,  without  trying  to  secure  protection  to  them. 

Not  a  landlord,  of  the  body,  has  made  an  effort  in 
earnest,  to  procure  protection  to  agriculture.  All  was 
pretence,  unmeaning  formality,  or  downright  quackery. 
The  Cambridgeshire  farmers  have  left  the  central  so- 
ciety—and we  trust  that  all  the  farmers  in  England 
will  follow  their  example,  and  depend  hereafter,  only 
on  their  own  exertions ! 

The  farmers  of  England  may,  undoubtedly,  do  much, 
not  only  for  their  own  protection,  but  for  the  protectien 
of  all  classes  of  producers.  Let  the  farmers  of  England 
organise  themselves  in  every  county,  after  the  model  of 
the  Cambridgeshire  Farmers'  Association.  Let  them 
demand,  and  take  measures  to  secure,  Protection  for 
Native  Industry.  Let  the  attempt  but  be  made 
simultaneously ;  and  landlords,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
masses  of  labourers,  on  the  other,  will  soon  be  found  to 
aid  them  in  their  efforts. 

Meanwhile  let  the  Cambridgeshire  farmers  bestir 
themselves.  All  depends  upon  their  activity  at  the 
present  moment ; — and  although  the  pressure  just  now, 
is  not  so  severe,  as  they  have  felt  it,  yet  days  are  at  hand 
more  fearful— if  the  danger  shall  not  be  averted — than 
any  which  the  present  race  of  producers  has  ever 
witnessed  ! 


THE    NEW     AGRICULTURAL    INSTI- 
TUTION. 

Sir, — In  Bell's  Weekly  -Messe«gerof  last  two  weeks, 
I  observed  two  letters  signed  "  R.  Broun"  in  which 
he  attempts  to  make  the  propojed  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, the  butt  of  his  witticisms  ;  ridicules  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Highland  Society  of  Scotland,  and 
reckons  practical  improvement  in  every  point  of 
view,  a  minor  consideration.  You  have  little  to  fear 
from  such  a  puny  antagonist,  he  is  just  such  a  rea- 
soner  as  Mr.  Burges  is  a  lecturer,  both  admirable 


specimens  of  the  Society  itself.  The  Central  Society 
may  hold  meetings,  and  debate  for  years  on  the  corn 
and  currency  questions;  but  they  have  no  power 
to  enforce  their  policy,  and  a  majority  renders  all 
their  political  agriculture  of  no  use  in  these  points. 
The  farmers  have  a  monopoly  of  the  home  market, 
and  if  their  branch  of  business  be  unfairly  dealt  with 
the  means  of  redress  are  known.  Two  passages  in 
these  letters  are  worthy  of  remark  ;  that  improve- 
ment in  practice  is  a  minor  consideration,  and  that 
the  Highland  Society  of  Scotland  is  wholly  ineffi- 
cient ;  most  certainly  good  cultivation  seems  a  minor 
consideration,  for  it  appears  to  be  intentionally  ne 
glected.  But,  I  would  ask  the  writer,  whence  and  from 
what  policy,  have  been  derived  the  great  fortunes 
realised  by  individuals  from  farming,  from  practice, 
or  useless  debates?  'I'hey  used  one  policv,  superior 
management.  Whence  have  been  derived  the  princely 
fortunes  of  Peels  and  Arkwrights,  but  from  practice  1 
They  did  not  condemn  improvements  as  the  farmers 
do,  because  it  is  not  customary.  If  the  Central  So- 
ciety be  so  intent  on  introducing  a  better  policy, 
there  is  plenty  of  room  for  it  ;  but  we  see  no  result 
either  in  policy  or  in  practice.  Means  and  co-opera- 
tion we  are  told  are  only  wanting  to  make  it  effectual ; 
means,  we  may  say,  are  only  wanting  to  make  the 
Thames  flow  back  to  its  source,  but  when  the  public 
are  convinced  that  no  benefit  would  result,  the  means 
are  very  judiciously  withheld.  Speeches  and  de- 
bates never  will  put  one  shilling  into  the  pockets  of 
the  farmers  :  any  improvement  in  practice  which 
will  enable  him  to  grow  more  produce  at  a  profitable 
cost,  will  outweigh  all  the  letters  of  skirmishing- 
scribblers,  who  have  deluded  the  farmers  until  de- 
lusion can  be  no  longer  practised. 

In  a  long  rambling  article  on  the  inefficiency  of 
the  Highland  Society,  the  writer  merely  shows  his 
utter  ignorance  of  the  matter.  A  constant  attendance 
for  many  years  at  the  meetings  of  the  Society,  enables 
me  fully  to  contradict  the  statement  here  put  forth. 
No  body  of  individuals  in  any  country,  ever  more 
fully  and  effectually  fulfilled  the  intended  purpose  ; 
and  so  far  from  being  in  want  of  co-operation,  their 
fands  are  always  joined  with  those  of  local  societies,  in 
order  to  increase  the  premiums,  aud  they  mainrain  a 
constant  correspondence  on  every  subject  connected 
with  agriculture  throughout  the  kingdom.  It  has 
body,  head,  and  members,  sound,  healthy,  and  in- 
fluential, and  never  employs,  or  needs  its  own  mem- 
bers, to  sound  its  praises.  It  is  true  they  do  not 
publish  in  their  transactions  such  a  lecture  as  JMr. 
Burges's,  if  they  did,  they  would  not  publish  one- 
half  and  withhold  the  other.  It  is  no  part  of  their 
policy  to  let  land  lie  uncultivated,  and  starve  the  la- 
bourers, they  employ  them  in  cultivation  ;  they  avoid 
a  great  national  loss  by  keeping  no  old  turf  of  weeds, 
and  they  adopt  every  means  that  may  conduce  to 
the  prosperity  of  agriculture  :  they  divest  them- 
selves wholly  of  prejudice  and  custom,  the  incubus 
of  the  English  farmer,  and,  provided  an  improvement 
be  shown,  it  matters  not  whence  it  comes.  They 
may  not  have  such  acute  reasoners  as  Mr.  Paulet 
Scrope,  but  they  have  men  of  sound  practical  judg- 
ment, who  know  that  rent  may  be  paid  in  various 
shapes,  and  amount  to  the  same  thing.  Mv.  Blacker 
has  betaken  himself  to  improvement  in  practice,  and 
his  example  and  authority  completely  refutes  the 
idea,  that  improvement  in  practics  is  a  minor  con- 
sideration. The  writer  enumerates  a  long  list  of 
blessings  Scotland  enjoys,  and  concludes,  that  no 
Maramonism  exists  there.  So  many,  and  so  very 
ridiculous  reasons  have  been  urged,  to  account  for  a 
system  of  superior  husbandry  which  prevails  there, 
that  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  notice  them  ;  but  I 
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may  observe  once  more,  that  it  is  merely  an  applica- 
tion of  capital  and  labour,  to  cultivation  under  a 
different  svstem.  The  same  means  are  open  to  the 
landowners  and  farmers  in  England  ;  but  from  some 
inexplicable  reason,  best  known  to  themselves,  the 
custom  of  the  country  must  not  be  altered.  From  a 
fiction  of  the  imagination,  the  writer  says,  the  High- 
land Society  would  not  do  for  England,  and  from  a 
similar  fiction,  the  farmers  believe  any  alteration 
would  not  do  for  them.  And  landowners  and  farmers 
hold  meetings  and  establish  societies,  and  discuss 
questions,  and  at  the  same  time  any  alteration  is  for- 
bidden, and  creep  in  at  a  snail's  pace.  As  to  the 
advantages  Scotland  enjoys  ;  1  can  assure  the  writer 
from  extensive  practice  in  both  countries,  that  Eng- 
land enjoys  many  and  great  local  advantages,  su- 
perior land,  better  climate,  higher  prices,  and  more 
money.  To  declaim  ignorantly  on  the  other  side, 
is  an  open  contradiction  of  facts.  He  says  machi- 
nery hasnever  superseded  manual  labour  in  Scotland  ; 
now  the  very  contrary  is  the  fact,  for  machinery  is 
universally  ado])ted  for  threshing  the  grain  crops, 
and  the  labourer  is  applied  to  productive  points. 
The  writer  may  scribble  weekly,  daily,  and  hourly, 
but  be  will  not  put  one  shilling-  into  the  farmers' 
pockets ;  one  single  improvement  will  outstrip  his 
policy,  for  it  never  will  be  applied  ;  and  I  strongly 
recommend  as  part  of  my  policy  to  employ  in  cul- 
tivation the  labourers  he  mentions,  well  yoked  in  a 
waggon,  for  his  policy  or  his  letters  never  will  re- 
lieve them,  their  not  being  employed  rests  with  the 
landowners  and  farmers.  A  person  would  suppose 
that  a  pressure  of  burdens  would  stimulate  the  farmer 
to  grow  more  produce  to  enable  him  to  pay  them, 
but  the  contrary  appears  to  be  the  case.  I  am  cer- 
tain Earl  Spencer  during  the  whole  course  of  his 
extensive  practice,  has  ever  found  profits  to  result 
from  improved  practice,  conducted  on  sound  prin- 
ciples. I  hope  soon  to  see  the  Society  established, 
and  in  action  ;  but  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  it  coun- 
tenance the  publication  of  such  absurd  rhapsodies  as 
have  latel}'  emanated  from  this  pseudo  Central  Agri- 
cultural Society.  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  it  pub- 
lish such  theories  as  transplanting  turnips  to  save 
hoeing,  for  they  only  excite  the  derision  of  practical 
men,  and  confirm  the  prejudices  already  entertained 
against  innovation  and  experiments.  The  names  of 
the  projectors,  however,  seem  a  sufiRcient  guarantee 
that  its  constitution  and  operations  will  be  on  sound 
principles,  and  this  being  the  case,  it  cannot  fail  of 
being  supported  by  every  well-wisher  to  British 
agriculture. — I  am,  &c., 

RUSTICUS. 


THE  NEW  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

TO    THE    EDITOR    OF    THE    MARK    LANE    FXPRESS. 

London,  March   12. 

Sir, — Understanding  that  the  Central  Agricultural 
Society  intends  holding  its  next  annual  meeting  on 
the  20th  inst.,  I  feel  desirous  of  making  a  few 
remarks,  on  the  policy  of  upholding  it. 

The  influence  which  a  real  union  of  purpose, 
among  such  a  numerous  and  powerful  class  of  in- 
dividuals, as  the  land  proprietors  and  landholders, 
throughout  this  kingdom,  would  possess,  must  be 
of  the  utmost  consequence  to  the  community  at 
large ;  for,  unless  they  assume  a  character  beyond 
suspicion,  as  to  their  real  and  equitable  intentions 
towards  the  public,  they  would  be  considered  a 
dangerous  body,  to  the  commonwealth  :    and  should 


they  persevere  in  founding  so  formidable  an  esta- 
blishment, upon  dogmatical  principles,  which  it  is 
to  be  feared  the  columns  of  the  defunct  "  agricul- 
turist" newspaper  too  faithfully  show  to  have  been 
the  original  design,  especially  in  regard  to  the 
currency  question,  and  the  new  poor  laws,  such  an 
institution  most  assuredly,  cannot  receive  general 
support,  consequently,  must  die  a  natural  death. 

On  the  other  hand,  seeing  the  depressed  position 
of  the  agriculturists  and  land  proprietors,  which  a 
judicious  union  of  interests  might  obviate  it  is 
greatly  to  be  regretted,  that  a  different  course  has 
not  been  pursued,  by  patiently  watching  the  course 
of  events,  and  carefully  examining  such  hints  and 
propositions  as  might  have  been  offered  to  them, 
from  time  to  time,  for  their  guidance.  Had  they 
adopted  this  course  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
in  time,  the  result  would  have  been  satisfactory,  and 
possibly,  without  the  necessity  of  any  interference 
with  the  legislature  for  further  protection  than  what 
they  now  enjoy,  especially,  when  the  great  improve- 
ments daily  introduced  for  the  better  cultivation 
of  the  soil,  shall  have  become  more  generally  adopted. 

The  great  object  which  such  a  society  ought  to 
have  constantly  in  view  is  to  obtain  for  the  cultivator 
of  our  own  soil,  whether  labourer,  landholder  or 
land  proprietor,  a  steadyand  reasonable  remunerating 
profit,  for  labour  and  capital  employed.  Under  our 
present  corn  laws  which,  it  would  be  the  duty  of 
such  an  institution  to  uphold,  a  systematic  arrange- 
ment might  be  entered  into,  through  which  thei 
markets  might  be  so  regulated,  that  theaverage  price 
of  corn,  should  not  be  permitted  to  deviate  in  any 
part  of  the  year,  so  much  as  to  allow  the  introduction 
of  foreign  grain,  and  yet  to  obtain  a  price  quite 
equal  to  the  ability  of  the  labourer  and  artisan  to 
procure  the  necessary  support  for  themselves  and 
families,  out  of  their  wages.  Beyond  this,  we  have 
no  right  to  demand  protection.  But  as  long  as 
foreign  corn  and  foreign  labour  are  permitted  to 
supplant  British  industry  and  capital,  such  measures 
as  the  abolition  of  the  malt  duty,  can  do  little  towards 
the  encouragement  of  our  own  agriculturists,  and 
would  materially  affect  the  revenue.  Another  duty 
would  devolve  upon  this  association,  which  comes 
the  next  in  importance  to  the  exclusion  of  foreign 
corn  ;  and  that  is,  to  put  the  Irish  peasantry  into  the 
way  of  consuming  their  own  produce,  instead  of 
allowing  them  to  starve  in  the  midst  of  superabun- 
dance, which  is  thrown  into  this  country,  followed 
by  its  starving  population  ;  thus  in  a  two  fold 
manner  reducing  our  labourers  to  pauperism,  while 
it  deprives  the  agriculturists  of  the  necessary  means 
of  relieving  them. 

Proposals  having  been  lately  made  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  new  society,  for  the  encouragement 
of  agriculture,  on  principles  of  a  totally  different  na- 
ture from  those  above  referred  to,  it  would  surely 
be  wise  of  the  Central  Society  to  espouse  its  cause, 
and  relinquish  to  it,  that  department  intended  to  be 
taken  up  by  the  newly  proposed  institution,  and  out 
of  the  two  societies,  form  a  Club,  from  which  great 
benefit  might  be  expected  to  arise  to  the  landed  in- 
terests.* 

Should  you  deem  the  above  hints  and  suggestions 
worthy  a  place  in  the  Mark  Lane  Express,  they  are 
quite  at  your  service.  Yours,  &c. 

A  Spectator. 


*  How  far  these  associations  mig'ht  be  beneficially 
connected,  indirectly,  with  the  Labourer's  Friend 
Society,  would  be  worthy  consideration,  especially  in 
adopting  means  af  increasing- the  consumption  of  Irish 
produce  at  home  by  the  labouring  classes. 
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TUTION. 

MR.  HANDLEy's     letter     TO     EAUI.    SPENCEP. 

(From  the  "  Norwich  Mercury.") 

We  owe  to  the  recommendation  of  Edmond  Wode- 
bouse,  Esq.,  the  perusal  of  a  pamphlet  which  cannot 
fail  to  interest  very  deeply  the  agriculturists,  not  only 
of  Norfolk,  butof  every  part  of  England.  It  is  "  A 
Letter  to  Earl  Spencer,  on  the  formation  of  a  Na- 
tional Agricultural  Institution,  by  Henry  Handley, 
Esq.,  M.P."  This  tract  has  the  supreme  merit  of 
being  practical  and  practicallj'  true — that  is  to  say, 
of  directing  the  minds  of  all  concerned  in  the  culti- 
Tation  of  land  to  their  varied  resources — science, 
skill,  and  industr}^  employed  in  the  zealous  endea- 
vour to  carry  forward  the  progression  of  their  art, 
and,  by  adding  to  the  general  production,  to  add 
also  to  their  own  wealth  and  prosperity.  We  espe- 
cially admire  Mr.  Handley  for  the  candid  declara- 
tion he  makes  at  the  outset,  when  he  says — 

"  Farmers  are,  I  believe,  at  length  convinced,  that 
it  is  not  in  parliamentary  iaterference  that  they  must 
seek  a  remedy. 

"  Repeated  iaquiries  have  terminated  in  repeated 
disappointments.  It  is  to  their  own  energies  and  their 
O'wn  resources  they  mu«t  look,  and,  by  cheapening  the 
cost  andinereasiDg  the  amount  of  production,  pave  the 
way  to  future  prosperity." 

Such  has  ever  been  the  opinion  of  the  Patriarch 
of  the  first  of  arts — of  him  who  has  done  more  for 
agriculture  than  any  other  person  upon  the  face  of  the 
globe — the  present  Earl  of  Leicester.  This  is  the 
truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth — 
and  one  which  we  have  never  omitted  to  enforce 
whenever  we  have  had  occasion  to  address  our  rea- 
ders on  this  matter  of  universal  primary  interest. 
The  words  "  legislative  protection"  contain  the 
grossest  delusion  ever  put  upon  an  ignorant  and 
a  credulous  public.  They  have  been  the  cause  of 
the  farmers'  losses  since  1816 — they  have  plunged 
thousands  into  absolute  ruin,  and  impoverished  all. 
Mr.  Handley  cannot  render  a  better  service  to  the 
landed  inierest — the  tenantry  in  particular,  than  by 
the  manly  way  in  which  he  has  pronounced  upon 
this  fallacy — no,  not  even  by  the  great  benefits  which 
his  book  prospectively  points  out. 

Our  author's  plan  is  to  demonstrate  the  compara- 
tively low  state  of  farming,  and  to  display  the  wide 
and  various  means  of  improving  his  art  which  open 
to  the  philosophical  agriculturist ;  and  he  contrasts, 
with  much  spirit,  the  opinions  of  the  old  school 
with  the  superior  views  and  attainments  of  the  pre- 
sent and  rising  generation  of  farmers. — 

"  The  former,  confined  during  their  lives,"  he  says, 
"  to  their  own  immediate  neighbourhood,  with  no 
further  intercourse  with  the  world  than  their  market 
town  might  afi'ord,  and  with  minds  uneducated  either 
to  seek  or  appreciate  information,  we  perhaps  ought 
not  to  be  so  much  surprised,  that  whatever  improve- 
ments may  have  been  discovered-  have  scarcely  tra- 
velled beyond  the  limits  of  their  first  application. 

"  That  class  is,  however,  fast  passing  away.  Edu 
cation,  which  happily  has  penetrated  into  every  quarter 
of  the  country,  has  furnished  in  their  place  an  intelli- 
gent and  a  thinking  race  of  men,  who  desire  knowledge, 
and  who  are  ever  striving  to  obtain  it.  The  facilities 
of  internal  communication  throughout  the  empire  have 
tempted  and  aided  their  endeavours.  There  are  few 
young  farmers  with  adequate  means  who  do  not  avail 
themselves  of  it  to  see  and  learn  ;  and  the  comparisons 


which  they  have  thereby  been  enabled  to  institute  be- 
tween the  varied  systems  of  farming  which  pervade 
difi'erent  districts,  become  the  subjects  of  their  consi- 
deration, and  are,  according  to  their  supposed  merits, 
adopted  or  condemned. 

"  It  is  to  encourage  and  direct  the  praiseworthy  ef- 
forts of  this  valuable  and  deserving  class  that  I  call 
upon  your  Lordship  and  the  landed  proprietors  of 
England,  for  your  own  sakes  as  well  as  theirs,  and, 
permit  me  to  add,  for  the  credit  and  advantage  of  our 
common  country,  to  bring  to  bear  upon  this  subject 
the  invaluable  aid  of  science. 

"  Science— by  which  is  to  be  understood  that  know- 
ledge which  is  founded  upon  the  principles  of  nature, 
illustrated  by  demonstration— is  the  pilot  that  must 
steer  us  into  those  hitherto  imperfectly  explored  re- 
gions, where,  I  am  well  convinced,  a  mine  of  wealth  is 
still  in  store  for  British  agriculture.  Chemistry, 
Botany,  Entomology,  Mechanics,  require  but  to  be  in- 
vited to  yield  us  a  harvest  of  valuable  information  to 
guide  and  to  warn  us." 

Mr.  Handley  then  takes  a  rapid  view  of  the  dif- 
ferent courses  adopted  by  manufacturers,  which  he^, 
holds  up  in  example  to  the  cultivators  of  tho  soil.' 
It  has,  we  may  be  allowed  to  remark,  been  but  too 
much  the  custom  to  consider  the  interests  to  the  tu-o 
classes  as  separate  if  not  opposed  to  each  other. 
Now  the  truth  is  exactly  the  reverse,  they  are 
mutual  aids — it  belongs  to  "  protecting"  provisions, 
on  which  soever  side  they  are  exercised,  to  encou- 
rage this  fatal  opponency.  Hear  what  the  first  of 
English  historiaiis  has  said  on  this  head  in  treatino- 
of  the  condition  of  the  first  of  empires! 

"  Agriculture,"  says  Gibbon,  "  is  the.  foundation 
of  manufactures  since  the  productions  of -Nature  are 
the  materials  of  art.  Under  the  Konian  empire  the 
labour  of  an  industrious  ingenious  people  was 
variously  biit  incessantly  employed  in  tho  service  of 
the  rich.  In  their  dress,  their  table,  their  houses 
and  their  furniture,  the  favourites  of  fortune  united 
every  refinement  of  convenience,  of  elegance,  and  of 
splendour,  whatever  could  soothe  their  pride  or 
gratify  their  sensuality!  Such  refinements,  under 
the  odious  name  of  luxury,  have  been  severely 
arraigned  by  the  moralists  of  every  age ;  and  it 
might  perhaps  be  more  conducive  to  the  virtue  as 
well  as  the  happiness  of  mankind,  if  all  possessed 
the  necessaries  and  none  the  superfluities  of  life. 
But  in  the  present  imperfect  condition  of  society, 
luxury  though  it  may  proceed  from  vice  and  folly, 
seems  to  be  the  only  means  that  can  correct  the  un- 
equal distribution  of  property.  The  diligent  me- 
chanic aud  the  skilful  artist  who  have  obtr.ined  no 
share  in  the -division  of  the  earth,  receive  a  volun- 
tary tax  from  the  possessors  of  land  ;  and  the  latter 
are  prompted  by  a  sense  of  interest  to  improve  their 
estates,  with  whose  produce  they  may  purchase 
additional  pleasures.  I'his  separation,  the  particular 
effects  of  which  are  felt  in  every  society,  acted  with 
much  more  diffusive  energy  in  the  Roman  world. 
The  provinces  would  soon  have  been  exhausted  of 
their  wealth,  if  the  manufiictures  and  commerce  of 
luxury  had  not  insensibly  restored  to  the  industrious 
subjects  the  sums  which  were  exacted  from  them  by 
the  arms  and  authority  of  Rome." 

To  advance  and  call  into  full  operation  this  reci- 
procating influence  is  the  most  useful  end  to  which 
statesmen,  the  proprittors  of  the  soil,  political 
economists  —  indeed  all  classes  can  direct  their 
efforts,  and  J\lr.  Handley's  recommendations  give 
the  most  important  proofs  of  the  truth  of  tlie  Histo- 
rian's dictum,  that  "  the  productions  of  nature  are 
the  materials  of  art."  But  he  has  well  nticed  that 
while  "  the  commonest  printed  calico  combines  the 
united  products  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth — 
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the  cotton  of  America,  the  indigo  of  Asia,  the  gum 
of  Africa,  and  the  madder  of  Europe,  all  brouo-ht 
from  remote  regions  to  produce  a  rustic's  gown-piece 
— since  the  introduction  of  the  turnip  as  a  field  crop, 
upwards  of  a  century  ago,  we  look  in  vain  for  any- 
improved  practice  that  may  be  viewed  as  an  epoch  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil ;  and  we  are  still  so  far  in 
ignorance  of  the  first  principles  of  our  science,  that 
we  do  not  yet  know  with  accuracy  in  what  the  food 
of  plants  consists,"  This  indeed  is  the  text  upon 
which  his  whole  discourse  is  founded.  Mr.  H. 
courses  with  rapidity  through  the  various  openings 
made  by  chemical,  botanical,  natural,  and  mechanical 
science,  and  shows  how  very  few  are  the  steps  which 
have  yet  been  taken  towards  the  perfection  these 
sciences  promise.  We  do  not  quote  the  passages, 
for  we  wish  ever}--  farmer  to  read  them,  which  they 
may  do  at  a  very  small  expense,  and  we  promise  it 
will  direct  their  enquiries  to  many  of  the  most 
valuable  springs  of  agricultural  knowledge,  besides 
the  direct  information  conveyed. 

The  sum  and  substance  indeed  is  to  solve  the 
problems, 

"Firstly.  What  constitutes  the  food  of  plants?  Se- 
condly. In  what  fertilizing'  properties  the  soil  is  want- 
ing:? And  Tliirdly.  What  manures  are  best  suited  to 
supply  the  deficiency?" 

This  is  indeed  the  grand  secret,  and  that  it  may 
be  solved  there  cannot  be  a  doubt.  We  have  indeed 
a  direct  instance  and  analogy  very  near  at  hand. 
Mr.  George  Thurtell,  whose  successful  cultivation 
of  flowers  can  leave  no  doubt  of  his  superior  skill, 
attributes  much  if  not  most  of  bis  power  over  the 
size  and  beauty  of  his  productions  to  a  right  assimi- 
lation of  their  food.  The  analogy  must  hold  with 
regard  to  the  whole  vegetable  world. 

But  we  must  come  to  the  object  of  Mr.  Handley's 
address— t/ie  establishment  of  a  National  Agricultural 
Institution,  and  here  we  shall  give  his  own  words, 
only  premising  that  we  most  cordially  wish  that  the 
plan  may  be  adopted,  for  nothing  can  tend  more  to 
the  diflfusion  of  that  spirit  of  enquiry,  whicb  alone 
has  been  wanting  to  give  to  agriculture  an  equal 
progression  with  the  other  arts. 

"  The  first  step  to  the  formation  of  a  Society  in 
England  will  be  to  unite,  in  active  co-operation,  all, 
be  they  landlords,  tenants  or  others,  who  feel  an  in- 
terest in  advancing  the  prosperity  of  British  agriculture. 

"  When  the  necessary  funds  shall  have  been  obtained 
by  subscription,  it  will  Le  desirable  to  form  an  establish- 
ment in  London,  comprising  a  complete  Agricultural 
Library,  a  Museum  for  specimens  of  seeds,  plants,  &c., 
for  models  of  implements,  and,  in  all  cases  where  it  can 
be  eftected,  for  the  implements  and  machines  them- 
selves, together  with  the  means  of  trying  them.  To 
engage  the  superintendence  of  men  eminent  in  the 
respective  branches  of  science.  To  collect  reports  on 
foreign  agriculture  ;  to  correspond  with  other  societies 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  'J'o  refer,  as  in  the  French 
Institute  and  the  British  Association,  papers  or  professed 
discoveries  of  acknowlcdg^ed  importance  to  select  com- 
mittees to  investigate  and  report.  To  amass  statistical 
information  interesting-  to  agriculture. 

"  To  ofl^er  premiums  for  inventions,  bearing  some 
proportionate  value  to  the  expenses  to  be  incurred  j  or 
in  certain  cases  defraying  the  cost  of  experiments,  ob- 
servations and  reports  ;— a  course  pursued  by  the  British 
Association;  and  above  all,  to  communicate  to  the 
agricultural  classes  throughout  the  kingdom,  by  means 
u  V^^'^P  publications,  all  matters  of  moment,  which 
shall  have  been  submitted  to  the  competent  authorities 
of  the  society,  and  which  shall  have  stood  the  test  of 
lair,  rigid,  and  impartial  axperiment." 


THE      PROPOSED      AGRICULTURAL 
INSTITUTION. 

MR.   handley's   LKTTER  TO   EARL   SPENCER. 

We  have  before  us  Mr.  Handley's  letter  to  Earl 
Spencer  on  the  formation  of  a  National  Agricultural 
Institution,  as  proposed  by  the  noble  earl  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Smithfield  Club.  There  is  very  little  in 
Mr.  Handley's  pamphlet  which  does  not  meet  our  im- 
plicit concurrence  ;  and  even  that  little  relates  more 
to  the  causes  why  all  such  institutions  have  hitherto 
failed,  than  to  any  doubt  as  to  the  practicability 
of  their  being  rendered  most  useful  and  efficient.  The 
Board  of  Agriculture,  which  was  dissolved  in  1817, 
had  many  difficulties  to  contend  with,  which  the  expe- 
rience of  its  fate  will  teach  all  such  future  associations 
to  avoid.  For  some  thirty  years  the  three  leading  men 
of  the  agricultural  interest  had  been  Arthur  Young, 
Webb  Hall,  and  Sir  John  Sinclair — all  of  them  en- 
dowed with  considerable  industry  and  talent,  but  un- 
fortunately, at  the  same  time,  ctfflicted  with  particular 
crotchets  of  their  own.  Arthur  Young  was  one  of  the 
most  diligent  observers  and  extensive  writers  upon 
farming,  and  yet  himself  the  most  slovenly  farmer  in 
England.  Webb  Hall  was,  ou  the  contrary,  a  good 
farmer  and  a  good  pushing  man  of  business,  but  un- 
luckily had  nothing  conciliatory  in  his  manners,  and 
could  not  or  would  not  understand  that  there  might  be 
occasionally  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  expe- 
diency of  the  measures  he  proposed.  And  lastly,  Sir 
John  Sinclair  was  so  currency-bitten  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Attwood,  the  present  member  for  Birmingham,  that  his 
identification  with  Mr.  Attwood's  peculiar  and  ques- 
tionable views  made  him  an  unpalatable  and  trouble- 
some organ  to  communicate  with  official  people,  and 
in  no  slight  degree  doubted  by  the  agricultural  body 
itself.  From  these  and  other  similar  causes,  the 
Government  dissolved  the  Board  of  Agriculture  in  1817  ; 
and  the  landed  and  agticultural  interests  witnessed 
its  dissolution  without  any  great  demonstrations  of 
regret.  We  do  not  rake  up  this  history  of  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  merely  for  the  sake  of  reflecting  upon 
the  injudicious  conduct  of  those  who  had  the  manage- 
ment of  its  affairs,  but  as  a  warniug  to  the  promoters 
of  the  new  institution  to  avoid  the  errors  of  its  prede- 
cessors twenty  years  ago.  Mr.  Handley  seems  to  think 
that  the  Board  of  Agriculture  was  allowed  to  expire, 
because  the  terms  were  not  favourable  to  agricultural 
improvement.     He  says, — 

"  In  canvassing  the  subject  heretofore,  I  have  found 
that  the  comparative  failure  of  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture, once  deemed  worthy  of  a  parliamentary  grant,  and 
for  more  than  twenty  years  carried  on  under  the  zealous 
and  able  superintendance  of  the  late  Sir  John  Sinclair, 
has  been  frequently  quoted  as  a  discouragement  to  any 
similar  attempt.  In  this  objection  there  appears  to 
me  but  little  weight.  The  Board  of  Agriculture  existed 
at  a  period  when  it  was  least  likely  to  attract  the 
settled  attention,  or  command  the  energies  of  agricul- 
turists. It  was  discontinued,  too,  at  the  precise  time 
when,  as  subsequent  events  have  proved,  it  ought  to 
have  been  established.  A  period  of  war  is  ill-suited  to 
national  improvement  of  any  kind :  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  war  prices,  when  half  a  crop  remunerated 
the  grower,  and  the  most  slovenly  farmers  amassed 
wealth,  the  usual  inducements  to  extraordinary  exer- 
tions were  wanting  ;  and  we  of  the  present  day,  to 
whom  the  quotations  of  "wheat  from  six  to  eight  guineas 
per  quarter"  are  but  as  dreams  of  fiction,  are  not  only 
not  surprised  that  our  more  fortunate  precedessors  did 
not  effect  more, — but  we  only  wonder  that,  if  possible, 
they  did  not  exert  themselves  less. 

"  In  1817,  however,  the  date  when  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  ceased  lo  exist,  a  new  era  was  about  to 
open  upon  us  ;  and  without  debateable  causes  of  the 
depression  of  agriculture,  which  has  since  ensued, 
whether  arising  from  the  transition  from  war  to  peace, 
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the  resumption  of  cash  payments  in  I8I9,  excessive  im- 
portation or  over  production,  it  is  sufficient  to  have 
ascertained  that  a  vast  reduction  has  taken  place  in  the 
prices  of  agricultural  produce  ;  and  it  is  at  least  pru- 
dent to  anticipate  that  for  the  future  we  must  look  to 
comparatively  low  prices,  subject  of  course  to  the  va- 
riations which  seasons  and  circumstances  must  neces- 
sarily entail." 

We  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Handley  that  there  is  no 
hope  of  wheat  being  sold  again  at  Si.  per  quarter  ;  but 
on  the  other  hand,  his  position  that  the  high  price  of 
grain  30  years  ago  arose  from  idle  cultivation,  and 
consequent  scarcity,  is  one  to  which  we  cannot  assent. 
It  is  neither  compatible  with  sound  reasoning  or  actual 
facts.  If  farmers  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  had  understood  the  science  of  agriculture  as 
■well  as  it  is  understood  now,  in  many  parts  of  the 
country,  the  high  price  of  their  produce,  instead  of 
rendering  them  careless  and  supine,  would  have  im- 
pelled them  to  turn  every  spot  of  ground  to  the  most 
profitable  account.  Moreover  that  twenty  years  ago 
when  the  Board  of  Agriculture  was  abandoned,  was  a 
period  unfavourable  to  agricultural  improvement,  is 
another  opinion  hardly  reconcileable  with  the  wonder- 
ful amendments  of  system  and  mode  which  several 
counties  exhibited  within  the  next  four  or  five  years. 
There  is  no  necessity  for  Mr.  Handley  travelling  very 
far  from  his  own  house  for  a  confirmation  of  our  as- 
sertion ;  the  system  of  farming  by  the  aid  of  green 
crops  having,  in  his  own  county,  rescued  thousands 
and  thousands  of  acres  from  the  condition  of  wild 
rabbit  -warrens,  and  converted  them  into  the  most 
grateful  and  most  easily  worked  soils  in  England.  It 
■will  be  observed  that  we  are  not  arguing  against  the 
belief  that  agriculture  is  only  i/et  in  its  infancy — in 
that  belief  we  are  as  positive  as  Lord  Spencer  himself 
— we  are  merely  showing,  that  so  far  from  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  owing  its  dissolution  ia  1817  to  a  want 
of  enterprise  in  the  English  farmer,  that  was  the  very 
period  when  agriculture  as  a  science  first  started  into 
existence.  That  a  recognised  national  institution,  like 
the  Board  of  Agriculture,  should  at  such  a  period  die 
a  sort  of  natural  death,  was  owing  to  a  principle  of 
decay  which  it  inherited  from  its  birth — namely,  its 
not  strictly  confining  itself  to  the  proper  objects  of 
such  a  board,  and  being  identified  with  the  names  of 
gentlemen  known  to  be  very  zealous  in  prosecuting 
peculiar  notions  of  their  own  trust  ;  and  therefore 
Lord  Spencer's  preliminary  caution  of  the  association 
devoting  itself  solely  to  the  advancement  of  agriculture, 
in  a  scientific  point  of  view,  will  not  be  thrown  or 
frittered  away. 

We  expect  that  Mr.  Handley's  pamphlet  will  obtain 
an  extensive  circulation,  for  few  gentlemen  are  better 
acquainted  with  the  subject,  or  have  paid  more  atten- 
tion to  it.  The  analogy  which  he  draws  from  the 
breeding  of  stock  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  shows 
how  much  may  be  discovered  and  done  by  repeated 
experiments, 

"  Those  who  were  attentive  observers  forty  years 
ago  of  English  agriculture,  while  they  may  condemn 
the  comparatively  stationary  condition  of  arable  lands 
in  many  districts,  will  nevertheless  bear  testimony  to 
the  rapid  and  marked  improvement  in  the  breed  of 
stock,  both  cattle  and  sheep,  which  has  taken  place 
during  that  period. 

"  This  is,  I  believe,  largely  attributable  to  the 
stimulus  which  has  been  afforded  by  the  Smithfield 
Club,  and  those  minor  and  tributary  societies,  which 
have  been  established  on  its  principles  throughout  the 
country,  and  which  have  been  the  means  of  directing 
the  efforts  of  the  breeder  to  the  production  of  such 
animals  as  unite  the  most  profitable  qualities." 

A  hundred  years  ago  a  two-year  old  sheep  rarely  ex- 
ceeded thirty  pounds  in  weight.  We  know  what  we 
can  breed  and  feed  them  to  now  ;  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  anticipate  that  even  much  more  may  be  done 
in  agriculture  than  has  been  already  achieved  in  grazing. 
—London  paper. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  TURNIP  FLY. 

(^Haltica  nemorum.y 
By  Henry  Le  Keux,  Esq. 

Having  thrown  my  notes  together  relating  to 
the  Turnip  Fly,  with  such  additional  information 
upon  the  subject  generally  as  I  have  been  enabled 
to  acquire,  1  have  now  the  pleasure  to  lay  them 
before  the  Society, 

Having  witnessed  the  destructive  eflfects  of  the 
Turnip  Fly  in  the  year  1830,  whilst  lodging  at  a 
farm-house  in  Devonshire,  I  was  led  to  observe  its 
habits,  and  to  try  many  experiments,  in  the  hope 
of  being  able  to  find  some  means  of  guarding 
against  its  attacks.  My  first  observations  were 
made  upon  a  field  of  about  eight  acres,  forming 
the  apex  of  a  hill,  which  was  sown  with  turnips. 
When  the  young  plants  were  just  rising  above  the 
ground,  the  wind  was  in  the  south-east,  and  con- 
tinued to  blow  from  that  point  for  more  than  a 
week,  carrying  in  its  course  the  scent  of  the  tur- 
nips over  the  fields  lying  to  the  north-west,  and 
the  turnips  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  field  were 
so  destroyed  by  the  fly  that  nearly  an  acre  was 
quite  bare,  whilst  the  south-east  side  was  not  at- 
tacked in  any  perceptible  degree  until  after  the 
plants  had  attained  to  such  a  size  as  not  to  be 
much  injured  by  their  depredations.  This  circum- 
stance led  me  to  conclude  that  the  fly  had  been 
attracted  by  the  scent,  which  subsequent  observa- 
tions have  confirmed.  When  I  became  familiar 
with  the  form  and  character  of  the  insect,  J  very 
soon  found  that  its  locality  was  not  confined  to 
turnip  fields,  but  that  it  was  to  be  met  with  in 
grass  lands  which  had  not  been  ploughed  for  many 
years,  and  where  no  turnips  were  to  be  found  with- 
in half  a  mile.  I  have  since  found  them  in  abun- 
dance in  dry  situations  in  all  grass  lands  where  I 
have  taken  the  trouble  to  search  for  them.  Al- 
though I  found  the  insect  in  such  abundance,  I 
was  unsuccessful  in  my  endeavours  to  discover  its 
mode  of  breeding  until  after  five  years,  when  a 
small  piece  of  land  (the  upper  part  of  a  field  sown 
with  barley)  in  a  sheltered  situation  with  a  south 
aspect,  and  which  had  been  well  dressed  with  lime, 
was  sown,  early  in  May,  with  white  stone  turnips 
for  the  table,  but  they  no  sooner  appeared  above 
ground  than  they  were  destroyed  by  the  fly ;  it 
was  then  sown  again  and  harrowed,  and  the  sur- 
face thickly  strewed  over  with  wood  ashes,  but 
the  plants  were  again  devoured  as  rapidly  as  be- 
fore, and  not  more  than  a  dozen  acquired  the 
rough  leaf,  and  a  few  of  these  survived  till  the 
leaves  grew  to  be  six  or  seven  inches  in  length, 
but  they  were  perforated  in  every  part.  Upon 
examining  one  of  these  leaves  (a  portion  of  which, 
preserved  dry,  I  send  with  this  paper)  against  the 
light  with  a  magnifying  glass,  I  perceived  a  larva 
between  the  upper  and  under  surface,  a  careful 
inspection  of  which  led  me  to  think  it  the  larva  of 
a  beetle,  and  probably  of  the  one  1  had  been  so 
long  in  search.  I  hastened  back  to  the  field,  and 
carefully  removed  the  earth  around  the  plant  from 
which  the  leaf  had  been  taken,  and  there  had  the 
satisfaction  to  find  the  specimens  of  the  larvae  and 
pupse  which  I  sent  to  my  friend  Mr.  Raddon,  who 
did  me  the  favour  to  transmit  them  to  the  Ento- 
mological Society. 

I  had  previously  endeavoured  to  breed  them  by 
keeping  a  number  confined  in  a  small  box  covered 
with  gauze  wire,  but  as  I  could  in  this  way  only 
feed  them  by  dropping  in  fresh  bits  of  turnip  leaf 
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daily,  I  did  not  succeed  in  my  object,  althougli  the 
insects  appeared  liealthy,  and  I  Isept  them  alive  in 
this  manner  from  July  until  February  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.      The  reason  of  my  failure  is  now 
sufRcieirtly  obvious,  since  it  is  necessary  that  the 
leaf  should  be  in  a  growing  state,  otherwise  the 
eggs  which  are  laid   upon  it  shrivel  up  when  the 
leaf  becomes  dry.     Being  still  at  fault  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  larva,  I  captured  ten  males  and  ten 
females  in  pairs,  and  enclosed  them  in  a  glass  tube 
covered  at  each  end  with  gauze  wire,  into  which  I 
introduced  a  single  leaf  of  turnip,  with  water  to 
keep  it  fresh  ;  by  this  means  I  was  enabled  to  exa- 
mine the  insects  and  leaf  on  all  sides  with  a  mag- 
nifying glass  at  any  time  withoutdisturbing  them. 
Having,  previous  to  introducing  the  leaf,  ascer- 
tained with  a  strong  magnifier  that  there  were  no 
eggs  or  larvae  upon  it,  on  the  following  day  I  had 
the  satisfaction  to    perceive  five  small,  smooth, 
oval-shaped  eggs  adhering  to  the  under- side  of  the 
leaf,  and  so  nearly  resembling  it  dn  colour  that  I 
■was  no  longer  surprised  that  they  should  hitherto 
have  escaped  my  observation.    This  leaf  was  re- 
moved with  the  eggs  upon  it  and  placed  in  water, 
and  its  place  supplied   by  a  fresh  one,  which,  on 
the  following  day,  had  three  eggs  upon  it,  and  the 
third  leaf  four  eggs,   each   of   which  leaves  was 
placed  separately  in  water.    The  fourth  leaf  I  suf- 
fered to  remain  with  the  insects  a  week,  supplying 
it  with  fresh  water  daily,  and  at  the  end  of  that 
time  it  had  thirty-one  eggs  upon  it.     In  two  other 
glass  tubes  I  confined   single  pairs  of  insects  with 
a  leaf  in   each,   upon  which  I  never  found  more 
than  a  single  egg  deposited  on  the  same  day,  and 
in  those  leaves  taken  from  the  field  with  larvre  in 
them  (  some  containing  six)  no  two  of  them  were  of 
the  same  growth.     I  found  great  difficulty  in  pre- 
serving the  leaves  during  the  length  of  time  neces- 
sary for  the  hatching  of  the  eggs,  and  as  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  have  preserved  them  long 
enough  for  the  feeding  of  the  larvce,  1  began  to 
despair  c>fsuecess,  until  I  observed  that  in  those 
leaves  taken   with  larva  in  them  from  the  field,  it 
was  not  uncommon  for  the  larva  to  leave  the  bur- 
row it  had  first  commenced,  and  travelling  (which 
from  its  formation  I  had   supi)Osed  it  incapable  of 
doing)  to  a  distant  part  of  the  leaf,  form  a  new 
one.     About  the  time,  therefore,  when  I  expected 
the  eggs  to  hatch,  I  placed  fresh  leaves  by  the  side 
of  the  old  ones,  to  which  the  young  larvae  soon 
found  their  way  and  lodged  themselves.    The  egg 
hatches  in   ten  days  from  the  time  it  is  laid,  and 
the  larva  immediately   begins   to  eat  its  way  into 
the  leaf,  and  form  a  burrow  by  feeding  upon  the 
pulp  between  the   upi)er  and  under  surface  of  the 
leaf,  which  however  is  not  easily  perceptible  to  the 
eye  unless  held  up  against  the  light,  although  the 
track  is  sulficiently  obvious  after  the  larva  has  left 
it,   and  it  has  become  dry.     The  larva  is  full  fed, 
and  goes  into  the  earth  at  the  end  of  sixteen  days, 
burying  itself  about  an  inch  and  a  half  below  the 
surtace,   and   in  such   a  sitiation,  that  the  turnip 
leaf  above  may  afford  shelter  in  case  of  rain.  I  have 
reason  to  belive  that  it  remains  in  the  earth  about 
a  fortnight  before  changing  into  the  perfect  beetle. 
Some  ot  the  first  specimens  of  larvs  and  pupie 
which  I  took  in  the  field,  I  placed  in  finely  pul- 
verized and  very  dry  earth,  and  in  a  few  days  they 
were  shrivelled  up ;  the  otheis  I  also  put  into  fine 
earth  and  saturated  it  with  water.     Unfortunately 
there  was  no  opening  at  the  bottom  of  the  cup  ; 
and  the  next  day,  perceiving  that  the  earth  was 
still  saturated   with   water,  I  drained  it  and  re- 
moved the  larva,  but  they  were  all  dead  ;    this 


accident  may  serve  to  account  for  the  scarcity  of 
the  insects  after  very  wet  seasons.  I  have  been 
equally  unfortunate  in  my  last  attempt  to  ascer- 
tain the  precise  time  between  the  larva  and  the 
perfect  insect,  for  I  covered  the  earth  in  which  I 
had  placed  them  so  closely,  on  account  of  their 
small  size,  to  prevent  them  from  escaping  unob- 
served, that  the  earth  became  mouldy,  and  they 
were  all  destroyed  ;  but  I  have  a  great  many  speci- 
mens of  the  beetle  produced  from  larvse,  which  I 
fed  and  placed  in  a  garden-pot  enclosed  in  a  cage 
of  fine  gauze  wire,  but  they,  being  introduced  at 
various  times  as  they  became  full  fed,  I  could  not 
ascertain  the  precise  time  of  any  individual  speci- 
men. 

Not  being  an  entomologist,  I  cannot  pretend  to 
describe  the  insect  scientifically,  but  it  may  per- 
haps be  as  well  to  state  that,  although  commonly 
spoken   of   as  a  fly,  it  is  a  small  beetle    (Haltica 
nemorum)  of  a  black  colour,    with  a  longitudinal 
stripe  of  light  brown  on  each  of  the  wing  cases 
and  it  is  furnished  with  six  legs,  the  hinder  pair 
of  which  are  powerful  springers,  like  those  of  a  flea, 
by  which  it  is  enabled  to  leap  a  distance  of  from 
twelve  to  eighteen  inches  without  the  aid  of  its 
vvings,  which  latter  1  have  not  observed  it  to  use 
except  in  warm  sunshine,  or  when  the  thermometer 
stood  above  70°  in  the  shade,     One  day  in  May, 
1836,  when  the  thermometer  stood  at  75^*  in  the 
shade,  during  a  light  south   wind,  great  numbers 
of  them  were  on  the  wing,  which,  from  their  mi- 
nute size,  I  should  not  perhaps  have  observed  but 
for  the  circumstance  of  their  striking  against  me 
and  falling,  before  they  could  recover  their  wings, 
upon  a  piece  of  white  paper  which  was  before  me 
at  the  time,  and  1  counted  upwards  of  twenty  in 
less  than  half  an  hour.     They  were  all  proceeding 
southward.     When  many  of  them  are  confined  to- 
gether,  an   odour  like  that  of  the  "  Lady  Bird" 
beetle  is   perceptible,  and  is  very  strong  from  one 
that  is  crushed.     They  pair  towards  the  end  of 
May  if  the  weather  is  warm,  and  continue  to  do  so 
during    the    months  of  June,  July,  and    August. 
They  live  through  the  winter  secreted  in  the  cre- 
vices of  old  timber,  the  rough  bark  of  trees,  and 
particularly  in  dry,  loose  banks.  They  occasionally 
leave  their  hiding-places  in  the  winter  when  an 
unusually  warm  day  occurs;  at  such  times  I  have 
met  with  them  in  the  months  of  January,  February, 
and  March,  on  a  barkless  and  decaying  stump  of 
a  tree,  on  the  side  of  a  dry  bank,  and  on  clods  of 
earth,  when  they  were  as  active  as  in  the  summer, 
but  only  when  tlie  sun  has  been  shining,  and  in  a 
situation    sheltered    from  the  wind.     But    those 
which   1  have  discovered  in  their  haunts  in  cold 
weather  were  torpid  or  inactive  ;  indeed  I  thought 
them  dead  until  the  warmth  of  my  hand,  in  which 
I  was  conveying  a  number  of  them  home,  revived 
them,  and  in  a  few  minutes  they  had  all  skipped 
away.     From  the  fact  of  their  being  found  in  such 
various  situations,  I  think  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  they  breed  in  many  other  plants  besides  tur- 
nips, probably  in  any  of  the  cruciform  kind.    The 
weed  growing  in  the  hedges,  and  generally  so  an- 
noyingly    abundant    in    turnip  fields,  and  called 
Chorleigh  by  the  Devonshire  farmers,  affords  the 
Haltica  a  welcome  feast  towards  the  end  of  April 
and  during  May,  when  1  have  found  plants  of  this 
kind  covered  with  them,  and  every  leaf  pierced 
fidl  of   holes,    but  these  are  presently  deserted 
when  any  turnips  appear  in  the  neighbourhood. 

I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  add,  that  in  the  more 
important  object  of  my  search  for  some  antidote 
to  their  destructive  attacks  upon  the  young  turnip, 
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I  have  not  hitherto  been  successful,  although  I 
have  devoted  much  time  to  it,  not  neglecting  any 
opportunitj'  of  trying  such  experiments  as  I  thought 
I'kely  to  effect  so  desirable  a  purpose.  The  insects 
being  so  universally  spread  over  the  country, 
places  the  possibility  of  exterminating  them  out  of 
the  question.  From  the  manner  in  which  it  breeds, 
it  is  obvious  that  no  injury,  or  none  of  any  conse- 
quence, is  done  to  the  turnip  by  the  larva, the 
mischief  being  effected  by  the  insect  in  its  perfect 
state,  which,  having  secreted  itself  through  the 
winter,  comes  from  its  hiding  place  with  the  return 
of  warm  weather,  with  a  keen  a])petite,  and  is  at- 
tracted from  all  quarters  by  the  scent  of  turnips 
with  as  much  certainty  as  the  crow  is  attracted  by 
the  smell  of  carrion  to  feast  upon  its  favourite 
food. 

The  inefficacy  of  lime  as  an  antidote  was  strikingly 
apparent  during  my  first  observations,  where  the 
land  was  dressed  with  it  (forty  bushels  to  an  acre) 
immediately  before  the  seeds  were  sown,  and 
when  the  plants  came  up  and  the  fly  was  observed 
attacking  them,  lime  dust  was  thrown  over  them, 
so  that  many  of  the  plants  were  quite  white  with 
a  coat  of  it.  Notwithstanding  this  I  found  as 
many  flies  upon  the  whitened  plants  as  upon  any 
of  those  which  were  free  from  lime,  and  they  were 
eventually  devoured.  In  one  part  where  the  fly 
was  particularly  numerous,  I  marked  out  a  small 
square,  and  with  a  syringe  washed  over  every  plant 
within  it,  singly,  with  sulphate  of  potash  ;  but 
although  it  was  so  strong  as  to  destroy  some  of  the 
plants,  and  to  leave  a  white  sediment  when  dry 
upon  all,  I  found  the  flies  upon  them  the  next  day 
nearly  as  numerous  as  before  this  application.  I 
wetted  some  of  the  plants  with  distilled  water, 
f  spring-water  does  not  adhere  so  well  to  the  plant,) 
and  these  were  entirely  free  from  ihe  fly  so  long  as 
they  remained  ivet;  and  if  one  happened  to  alight 
upon  a  wet  plant,  it  instantly  sprang  off  again. 
But  of  all  the  numerous  applications  \^hich  I  tried 
upon  the  leaf,  none  were  effectual  in  deterring  the 
fly,  though  detrimental  to  the  plant  itself ;  and  I 
found  any  attempts  of  this  kind  must  be  unavail- 
ing, because  although  the  upper  side  of  the  leaf 
may  by  any  preparation  be  rendered  unpalatable, 
and  even  poisonous,  to  the  insect,  it  will  still  eat 
away  the  underside  with  impunity,  and  leave  no- 
thing but  the  upper  epidermis  or  skin. 

I  next  tried  various  matters  mixed  up  with  or 
strewed  upon  the  earth,  that  might  be  offensive 
to  the  fly  by  the  odour  or  effluvia  exhaling  from 
them.  The  first  of  these  was  powdered  sulphur 
strewed  over  about  one-tenth  of  an  inch  thick  ; 
the  effluvia  from  this  was  perceptible  to  me  when 
standing  near  it  if  the  sun  was  shining,  but  so 
far  from  deterring  the  flies,  I  thought  they  appeared 
more  numerous  in  this  spot,  and  it  certainly  im- 
proved the  appearance  of  the  plants  growing  in  it. 

Amongst  many  other  things,  I  tried  snuff  and 
assafoetida,  and  a  box  of  the  powder  for  preserving 
furs  from  moth,  sold  under  the  title  of  ^' Anti 
Tinea,"  but  none  of  ihem  had  the  slightest  effect. 
Latterly  I  found  it  more  convenient  to  try  the  effect 
of  various  substances  on  the  side  of  a  cage  con- 
taining a  great  number  of  the  flies,  and  having 
placed  a  small  piece  of  carbonate  of  ammonia 
there,  to  my  great  delight  all  the  flies  drew  away 
from  it,  and  ke])t  in  the  further  side  of  the  cage; 
upon  changing  its  position  to  the  side  where  they 
had  all  congregated,  they  immediately  began  to 
move  away  again.  1  then  took  a  glass  tube  con- 
taining a  number  of  them,  and  placing  the  lower 
gauze  wire  upon  a  large  piece  so  that  the  effluvia 


from  it  might  pass  through  the  tube,  when  they 
instantly  began  to  leap  violently,  but  in  a  few  se- 
conds fell  to  the  bottom  motionless  ;  I  imme- 
diately removed  them,  but  they  were  quite  dead, 
for  not  one  recovered  though  laid  upon  fresh 
leaves.  I  congratulated  myself  on  having  at  last 
found  the  object  of  my  search,  and  went  the  same 
evening  up  the  hill  and  sowed  a  patch  with  turnip 
seed,  and  on  the  fourth  day  (which  I  waited  for 
with  impatience)  when  I  expected  the  plants  to 
appear,  I  strewed  it  over  with  the  ammonia  broken 
into  fragments  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  but  when 
the  turnips  began  to  show  above  ground,  my  dis- 
appointment was  extreme,  to  find  that  the  effluvia 
was  destructive  to  the  young  plant  if  a  bit  was 
lying  within  an  inch  of  it,  and  those  plants  which 
were  not  injuriously  affected  by  it  were  attacked 
by  the  fly.  Notwithstanding  this  remarkable  fail- 
ure, I  still  think  that  the  antidote,  if  ever  found, 
must  be  sought  for  in  some  effluvia  or  odour 
which  may  be  either  offensive  to  the  insect  when 
near,  or  so  overpower  the  scent  of  the  turnip  as  to 
prevent  the  fly  from  distinguishing  and  being  at- 
tracted by  it.  Or  it  may,  perhaps,  be  equally  ad- 
vantageous to  divert  their  attacks  by  a  more 
attractive  food,  such  as  sowing  the  ivhite  stone  tur- 
nip mixed  with  the  Swedish  turnip  ;  for  I  have  in- 
variably found  where  this  has  been  done  that  the 
former  are  first  attacked,  and  sometimes,  indeed 
generalljs  nearly  destroyed  before  the  latter  have 
been  touched,  and  by  that  time  have  grown  to 
such  a  size  as  not  to  be  materially  injured  by 
them  ;  and  in  seasons  when  the  fly  has  not  been 
very  numerous,  the  "  Swede"  has  not  had  a  single 
puncture  upon  it,  whilst  every  leaf  of  a  white 
stone  turnip,  by  the  side  of  it,  has  been  pierced 
full  of  holes.  The  last  experiment  which  I  tried 
had  the  appearance  of  being  more  successful  than 
any  of  the  preceding  ones,  but  as  it  was  made  so 
late  in  the  season  (the  latter  end  of  August),  and 
several  days'  rain  (the  best  protection)  occurred 
at  the  most  critical  time,  it  can  hardly  be  called  a 
fair  trial.  Having  sown  a  little  piece  (a  yard 
square)  with  turnips  on  the  hill,  swarming  with 
the  fly,  I  poured  over  it  (on  the  fourth  day)  a  quart 
of  a  mixture  composed  of  one  ounce  of  tar,  one 
ounce  of  olive-oil,  and  two  ounces  of  strong  caus- 
tic potash,  well  mixed  together,  and  then  shaken 
up  with  the  requisite  quantity  of  water.  Not 
many  of  the  seeds  came  up  (probably  from  the 
lateness  of  the  season),  b  lit  those  were  of  a  healthy 
colour,  and  acquired  the  rough  leaf  without  any 
of  them  being  punctured  by  the  fly,  excepting  a 
few  on  the  windward  side  of  the  patch. 

This  mixture  formed  no  protection  from  the 
slug  by  which  the  plants  were  all  soon  eaten  off. 
Having  now  left  the  county,  I  have  no  means  of 
pursuing  the  inquiry,  but  I  cannot  help  thinking 
this  experiment  would  be  worth  repeating  on  a 
larger  pcale. 

I  believe  it  is  not  generally  known  that  the  wire- 
worm  and  the  ant  are  both  entitled  to  a  consider- 
able share  of  the  odium  usually  cast  upon  the  fly 
alone ;  the  latter,  however,  on  account  of  the 
great  devastation  committed  by  it,  is  justly  en- 
titled to  he  considered  as  the  most  formidable 
enemy  of  the  turnip  crop.  The  wire-worm  seldom 
feeds  above  ground  in  the  day-time  unless  it  be 
cloudy  and  dark  ;  at  such  times  I  have  observed 
them  devouring  the  young  turnip  plants  before  the 
rough  leaf  has  been  formed,  but  their  most  de- 
structive operations  are  carried  on  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  where  they  attack  the  root; 
in  the  very  early  state  of  the  plant,  after  eating 
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this  through,  the  upper  part  of  the  plant  is  gra- 
dually drawn  down  into  the  earth  and  devoured, 
so  that  the  plants  disappear  without  any  percep- 
tible cause  and  without  any  trace  of  them  being 
left.  In  the  more  advanced  state  of  the  plant  their 
devastation  appears  to  be  confined  to  'eating 
through  the  root,  and  having  thus  killed  one 
plant  they  proceed  to  another.  If  a  turnip  plant 
appears  drooping  (as  if  from  the  want  of  water) 
whilst  those  in  its  neighbourhood  are  fresh  and 
erect,  a  wire-worm  ('sometimes  half  a  dozen)  will 
be  sure  to  be  found  at  the  root,  if  the  earth  around 
it  be  carefully  removed.  I  think  it  probable  that 
the  mole  may  prove  the  best  protection  against  the 
ravages  of  this  insect,  because  I  observed  that 
seven  years  ago  moles  were  very  numerous  all 
over  the  farm,  and  at  that  time  the  wire  worm  was 
never  found  to  be  injurious  to  any  of  the  crops  ; 
but  a  war  of  extermination  has  ever  since  been 
most  sedulously  carried  on  against  the  mole,  and 
with  such  success  that  it  has  become  a  rare  thing  to 
meet  with  one  upon  the  farm.  The  wire-worm,  on 
the  contrary,  is  now  s,o  abundant  as  to  cause  very 
serious  and  perceptible  injury  by  laying  bare  large 
patches  in  the  different  crops. 

When  the  land  is  in  a  very  dry  state,  every 
agriculturist  must  have  experienced  the  great 
length  of  time  the  seed  will  remain  in  it  without 
signs  of  vegetation,  until  after  rain  has  fallen  ; 
and  then  he  is  surprised  at  the  small  number  of 
plants  in  proportion  to  the  seed  sown,  perhaps 
only  one  in  about  one  thousand.  In  an  instance 
of  this  kind,  whilst  searching  for  the  Haltica  with 
a  magnifying  glass,  I  observed  many  ants  travel- 
ling along,  each  bearing  similar  particle  of  some- 
thing in  their  mandibles,  which,  upon  closer  in- 
spection, I  found  to  be  turnip  seeds.  As  the  ants 
were  to  be  found  all  over  the  field  busily  occupied, 
if  each  of  them  carried  off  only  one  seed,  the  crop 
from  those  remaining  would  not  require  much 
thinning  with  the  hoe  afterwards.  I  fully  intended 
to  have  traced  some  of  them  to  their  nests,  and 
to  have  ascei'tained  whether  their  granaries  con- 
tained any  store  of  turnip  seeds,  but  accidental 
circumstances  and  other  engagements  prevented 
my  doing  so.  Perhaps  some  one  more  at  leisure 
than  myself  will  find  an  opportunity  of  making 
the  examination.  ^Vith  a  view  to  guard  against 
this  evil,  before  sowing  the  seeds,  I  immersed 
them  for  five  minutes  in  a  solution  of  one  drachm 
of  corrosive  sublimate  in  two  quarts  of  water,  and 
then  spread  them  upon  paper  in  the  sun  to  dry, 
but  this  injured  the  germinating  powers,  as  very 
few  of  them  came  up,  and  those  looking  feeble 
and  sickly  ,  perhaps  a  much  weaker  solution  and 
a  simple  immersion  without  permitting  them  to 
remain  in  it  anytime,  would  be  sufficient  to  render 
the  seed  unpalatable  to  the  insect  without  injur- 
ing its  vegetating  properties.  Tiie  ant  also  in- 
jures the  young  plant,  but  in  a  small  degree  pro- 
portionate to  the  other  two  insects. 

The  appearance  of  an  injured  plant  will  enable 
any  one  examining  it  to  decide  whether  it  has 
been  caused  by  the  fly,  the  ant,  or  the  wire-worm. 
The  fly  begins  by  eating  a  round  hole,  wide  at  the 
top,  and  gradually  diminishing  to  the  bottom,  un- 
til the  leaf  is  perforated,  when  it  sometimes  con- 
tinues to  enlarge  the  aperture  until  its  appetite 
is  satisfied.  The  large  holes  observed  in  the  leaves 
were  made  in  their  early  state,  and  have  enlarged 
with  the  growth  of  the  leaf.  The  ant  does  not  eat 
the  leaf,  but  punctures  it  with  its  mandibles,  and 
then  sucking  out  the  juices,  produces  yellow 
withered-looking  spots  on  the  spring  leaf,  which 


destroys  it.  The  wire-worm  begins  on  the  edge 
of  the  leaf,  and  eats  it  away  like  a  caterpillar,  and 
often  cuts  the  leaf  off  at  the  top  of  the  stalk,  and 
it  may  sometimes  be  found  on  the  ground  half- 
devoured.  One  wire-worm  will  consume  about  as 
much  as  five  or  six  flies  could  do  in  the  same 
time. 

The  grub  is  also  a  very  formidable  assailant  in 
the  more  advanced  state  of  the  plant,  near  to 
which  it  forms  a  round  hole  in  a  vertical  direction 
(in  appearance  like  that  of  an  earth-worm,  but 
open  at  the  top)  about  two  or  three  inches  deep 
in  the  earth.  At  the  bottom  of  this  it  remains  du- 
ring the  day,  (unless  it  be  dark  and  moist,)  and 
at  night  emerges  from  its  burrow,  and  commences 
an  attack  upon  the  plant  by  eating  round  the  neck 
of  it,  and  eventually  detaching  the  upper  part  from 
the  root,  or  a  single  leaf  is  eaten  through  at  the 
stem,  and  when  fallen  on  the  ground  the  nearest 
edge  is  dragged  to  the  burrow,  where  it  is  drawn 
in  and  devoured  during  the  day.  Last  year  (1836^ 
the  turni])s  sown  on  the  south  side  of  a  hill  having 
entirely  failed,  it  was  ploughed  in  furrows,  and 
each  filled  with  yard  dung,  and  the  earth  turned 
over  it  by  the  plough  ;  and  on  the  first  rainy  day 
a  number  of  young  plants  of  the  Swedish  turnip 
(thinned  out  from  a  patch  in  a  moist  situation  on 
the  north  side)  were  planted  on  the  ridges 
eighteen  inches  asunder,  and  very  soon  grew  re- 
markably strong  and  healthy;  but  after  the  few 
straggling  plants,  in  the  part  left  unploughed,  had 
been  destroyed  by  the  grub,  then  those  at  the  ex- 
treme ends  of  the  ridges  began  to  disappear,  and 
plant  after  plant  folio w^ed  from  the  same  cause, 
until  very  few  were  left.  Having  noticed  one  fine 
plant  at  a  distance  of  six  or  seven  yards  from  any 
othei',  and  that  a  grub  had  just  formed  his  burrow 
and  begun  to  attack  it,  I  dissolved  a  quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  common  salt  in  a  quart  of  water,  and 
poured  it  over  the  plant,  taking  care  not  to  let  any 
run  into  the  hole,  or  to  disturb  the  grub.  When 
I  examined  the  plant  the  following  day,  no  further 
injury  had  been  done  it,  and  on  digging  up  the 
burrow  I  found  it  had  been  deserted  by  the  grub, 
which  I  have  no  doubt  had  travelled  to  the  next 
plant,  although  at  least  six  yards  distant,  for  there 
1  found  a  burrow  and  a  recent  attack  upon  the 
plant  which  the  day  before  was  uninjured.  I  now 
washed  this  also,  and  several  others,  with  the  so- 
lution of  salt,  and  for  ten  days,  (during  which  the 
weather  was  hot  and  dry)  no  one  of  them  received 
further  injury  until  a  heavy  shower  of  rain  fell, 
alter  which  (as  I  did  not  wash  them  again)  they 
shared  the  fate  of  all  the  others. 

In  such  cases  it  might  be  worth  while  to  employ 
children  to  dig  them  out,  for  they  are  easily  found 
as  may  appear  from  my  having  collected  upwards 
of  thirty  in  less  than  half  an  hour  ;  but  the  most 
keen  searcher  for  and  destroyer  of  these  is  the 
rook,  and  I  attribute  their  increase  in  this  instance 
to  the  mistaken  vigilance  of  the  farmer  in  shooting 
any  one  of  them  which  ventured  to  set  foot  upon 
the  land,  and  hanging  him  up  as  a  warning  to  his 
brethren  of  the  reward  they  would  meet  with  for 
any  friendly  endeavours  to  relieve  him  from  the 
ravages  of  so  destructive  an  enemy  as  the  grub. 
Then  there  is  the  snail  and  the  slug,  both  great 
consumers,  besides  a  host  of  caterpillars  of  the 
different  kinds  of  moths  and  butterflies,  the  best 
destroyers  of  which  are  the  various  small  birds 
which  the  farmer  so  ungratefully  or  rather  un- 
wittingly attempts  to  annihilate  ;  for  I  believe  it 
could  be  pretty  cleaily  shown  that,  but  for  their 
unceasing  assiduity  and  sagacity  in  the  search  of 
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insects,  (and  which  no  human  ingenuity  could  sup- 
ply,) the  whole  race  would  multiply  so  rapidly  as 
to  devour  not  only  turnips,  but  every  other  crop 
upon  which  the  agriculturist  depends  for  his  sub- 
sistence. 

I  trust  that  the  above  observations,  by  pointing 
out  many  things  which  have  failed  to  effect  the 
intended  object,  may  at  least  be  so  far  advantageous 
as  to  show  the  fruitless  expenditure  of  time  by 
others  who  many  engage  in  the  same  pursuit ;  and 
should  they  offer  any  suggestion  which  may  lead 
to  the  discovery  of  a  remedy  for  the  evil,  it  would 
afford  the  greatest  satisfaction  which  I  could 
conceive. 


AVERAGE  PRICE  OF   CORN  FOR 
SEVEN  YEARS. 

(From  the  London  Gazette,  Friday,  January  12. _) 

Return,  stating  what  has  been,  during  seven  years, 
ending  on  the  Thursday  next  before  Christmas  day, 
1837,  the  average  price  of  an  imperial  bushel  of  British 
■wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  computed  from  the  -weekly 
average  of  the  corn  returns,  published  pursuant  to  an 
act,  passed  in  the  6tli  and  7th  years  of  tlie  reign  of 
William  IV.,  intituled  "  an  act  for  the  Commutation 
of  Tithes  in  England  and  Wales."  Wheat,  6s.  6|d. ; 
barley,  3s.  lljd. ;  oats,  2s.  8|d. 

William  Jacob,  Comptroller  of  Corn  Returns. 
Office  of  Comptroller  of  Corn  Returns, 
Boardof  Trade,  Jan.  12   1838. 

The  follo-wing  table  exhibits  the  average  price  of  wheat 
in  England  and  Wales  for  the  last  seven  years,  from 
1831  to  1837,  both  inclusive  ;  together  with  the 
highest  and  lowest  average  prices  in  those  years, 
showing  also  the  rate  of  fluctuation  per  cent.,  calcu- 
lated on  the  lowest  price. 

Rate  of  fluctuation 
calculated  on  the 
lowest  price. 


Yrs. 


1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1S37 


Annual 

average  of 

wheat. 

Highest 
price. 

Lowest 
price. 

s.    d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

66    4 

75     1 

59     2 

58     8 

63     7 

52     4 

52  11 

36     5 

49     2 

46     2 

49     6 

40     6 

39     4 

43     6 

36     0 

43     9 

61     9 

36     0 

53  10 

60     1 

51     0 

27  per  cent. 

2li     

14|     

22i     

20|     

70S     

17|    


Annual   average  price  of  Barley,  Oats,   Beans,  and 

Peas,  during  the  same  ■period. 

Barley.  Oats.  Beans.       Peas. 

Q,rs.  Q,rs.  Q,rs.  Qrs. 

s.   d.  s.  d.  s.   d.  s.   d. 

1831 3S     0  25     4  39   10  41    11 

1832 33     1  20     5  35     5  37     0 

1833 27     6  18     5  35     1  37     0 

1834 29     0  20   II  36     7  33     0 

1835 29  11  22     0  30     0  30     3 

1836 33     2  23     1  38     4  37     5 

1837 30     4  23     1  38     7  37     9 


The  value  of  cattle  imported  into  Liverpool  from 
Ireland,  in  the  first  eleven  months  of  last  year, 
amounted  to  2,900, OOOZ. ;  and  the  value  of  the  insigni- 
ficant article  of  feathers,  imported  into  England  from 
that  country,  is  estimated  to  amount  annually  to 
500,000/* 


INCREASING  GROWTH  OF  WOOL 
IN   INDIA. 

The  American  papers  last  received  contain  a  brief 
statement  of  the  merino  wool  grown  in  that  country, 
and  the  quantities  of  machinery  employed  in  its  manu- 
facture into  cloths,  ■which  will  be  of  some  interest  to 
those  engaged  in  similar  pursuits  in  this  country,  whe- 
ther in  the  agricultural  or  manufacturing  districts. 
The  total  number  of  merino  sheep  is  stated  at  nearly 
13,000,000,  and  the  value  of  the  fleeces  upon  an  ave- 
rage of  years  is  taken  at  Ij  dollar  each,  making 
19,500,000  as  the  aggregate  worth  of  the  raw  mate- 
rial. This,  it  may  be  observed,  although  showing  a 
progress  remarkable  enough  for  a  new  species  of  indus- 
try, falls  far  short  of  the  declaration  of  the  advocates 
for  the  restricted  tarifi'  during  the  discussions  on  that 
subject,  by  whom  it  was  maintained  that  the  value  of 
the  crops  of  wool  were  then  of  greater  value  than  those 
of  cotton.  The  sets  of  machinery  at  work  are  thus 
enumerated : — In  the  making  of  broad  cloths,  344  ; 
cassimeres,  178;  satinets,  574  ;  flannels,  158;  leans, 
linseys,  &c.,  210;  blankets,  yarn,  and  hats,  24 ;  car- 
pets, 61. 

With  reference  to  wool,  a  market  for  its  supply  has 
lately  been  rising  into  importance,  which  in  this  coun- 
ery  appears  to  have  attracted  little  attention,  although, 
from  the  extraordinary  and  yearly  increasing  extent  of 
its  exported  product,  it  bids  fair  to  rival  the  largest 
wool-growing  countries  at  no  distant  period.  Accord- 
ing to  a  commercial  report  in  the  Bombay  paper,  lately 
received  to  the  date  of  November  last,  the  wool  ex- 
ported from  thence  in  the  official  year  endingthe  8th  of 
April  previous,  already  reached  to  the  considerable 
quantity  of  2,444.091  lb.  The  first  exports  reported 
were  in  1833,  and  their  progress  since  is  thus  stated — 

1833  69,944  lb. 

1835   486,528 

1836 1,196,664 

1837   2,444,091 

The  sheep  are  described  as  being  pastured,  and  the 
wool  produced,  in  those  parts  of  India  bordering  on 
the  Indus,  and  of  course  beyond  the  British  line  of 
territory.  The  Bombay  people  regret  that  so  few 
efforts  have  been  made  to  cultivate  the  breed  of  sheep 
in  the  districts  of  that  Presidency,  described  as  so  well 
adapted,  where,  however,  the  subject  had  at  last  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  capitalists,  and  very  beneficial 
results  were  anticipated. 


SEED-TIME    AND     HARVEST. 

A  Dialogue  between  a  little  Boy  and  his  Father. 

LITTLE  BOY. 

"  Why  waste  the  wheat  I  see  you  throw, 
About  the  fields  in  handfuls  so?" 
Thus  ask'd  a  child,  with  curious  eye. 
When  thus  his  father  made  reply  : 

FATHER. 

"  It  is  not  waste ;  the  seed  I  drop 

Will  bring  a  noble  harvest  crop  ; 

When  Winter's  frost  and  April  s  rain. 

And  Summer's  suns  have  reach'd  my  grain. 

And  when,  in  answer  to  my  pray'r, 

My  God  has  kindly  bless'd  it  there. 

Autumn  will  smile,  and  all  I  spread 

Turn  in  immense  increase  to  bread  ; 

And  thus,  in  future  years  a  bliss 

Revcard  my  labour  done  in  this. 

Hence  learn  tliis  moral. — Who  would  reap. 

Must  toil,  and  wait,  and  patience  keep. 

And  praise,  and  pray,  and  win  from  heaven, 

Blessings  to  faith  and  working  giv'n ; 

And  little  children  that  would  rise. 

Must  make  a  willing  sacrifice 

Of  time,  and  ease,  and  pleasure  now. 

As  I  by  harrow,  seed,  and  plough." 
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MEETING     OF    THE     IRISH    WASTE 
LAND   IMPROVEMENT    COMPANY. 

We  solicit  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  sub- 
joined report  of  the  proceedings  at  the  Half- Yearly 
Meeting  of  the  Irish  Waste  Land  Improvement 
Company,  which  took  place  on  Tuesday,  Feb.  26. 
The  prospects  of  the  Company,  so  far  as  regards  the 
interests  of  the  shareholders,  are  very  good,  and  if 
the  benefit  of  the  labouring  class  in  Ireland,  from 
the  increase  of  employment  which  must  attend 
upon  an  extension  of  the  operations  of  the  Com- 
pany be  taken  into  account,  tlje  Company  should 
command  the  support  of  those  who  have  capital 
to  invest,  and  who  in  serving  themselves  would 
desire  to  combine  the  object  of  contributing  to  the 
wants,  we  will  nol  say  the  comfoits  of  others. 
It  has  been  very  properly  remarked  that  in  making 
an  outlay  upon  public  works  especial  care  should 
be  taken  to  select  those  by  means  of  which  em- 
ployment might  be  continued  afterwards.  Such  is 
especially  the  case  in  the  objects  of  this  Company, 
as  every  thousand  acres  of  land  enclosed,  drained, 
and  rendered  fit  for  cultivation,  establishes  a  per- 
manent source  of  employment  for  labour.  This 
period  is,  moreover,  particularly  favourable,  inas- 
much as  the  proximate  establishment  of  Poor 
Laws  for  Ireland  will  render  it  essential  that  some 
new  and  extended  channels  of  employment  should 
be  opened. 

On  Tuesday,  Feb.  26,  pursuant  to  notice,  a  meeting-  of 
the  shareholders  of  the  above  company,  was  held  at  the 
office.  Old  Broad  Street,  for  general  business,  as  well 
as  to  make  a  further  call  of  \l.  on  the  respective  shares. 

Amongst  the  persons  present,  we  noticed  Ormsby 
Gore,  Esq.,  M.  P.,  Major  Beamish,  Col.  Robinson, 
Mr.  Ashlin,&c.  &c. 

Precisely  at  one  o'clock,  the  Right  Honourable,  the 
Earl  of  Devon  took  the  chair,  and  after  the  advertise- 
ment calling  the  meeting  together  had  been  read,  de- 
sired the  Secretary  to  read  the  report  of  the  directors, 
which  was  as  follows  : — 

"  It  is  with  much  satisfaction  that  the  directors  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  afforded  by  this  general 
meeting  of  the  proprietors,  to  make  a  report  of  the 
affairs  of  the  society. 

"  Based  as  this  society  is  upon  principles  calculated 
to  promote  a  great  national  benefit,  and  simultaneously 
to  insure  to  its  friends  and  supporters  an  adequate  re- 
muneration for  their  devotion  to  its  interests,  and  for 
their  pecuniary  advances,  it  must  be  a  source  of  gratifi- 
cation to  the  proprietors,  no  less  than  to  the  Board  of 
Directors,  to  know  that  a  steady,  though  gradual  pro- 
gress is  making  towards  the  attainment  of  those  highly 
important  objects  for  which  the  society  was  formed ; 
and  that  further  inquiries,  and  more  extensive  informa- 
tion have  tended  fully  to  justify  the  expectations  of  its 
founders. 

"  These  inquiries  have  strengthened  the  conviction, 
that  Ireland  requires  but  the  aid  of  British  capital  and 
skill,  to  become  a  richly  productive  country  ;  and  that 
with  those  aids,  extensive  tracts  of  her  uncultivated,  or 
unemployed,  land  may  be  readily  converted  into  fruit- 
ful farms,  and  useful  employment  be  found,  for  thou- 
sands of  her  poor,  but  industrious  people. 

"  But  objects  of  such  importance  and  interests  can- 
not be  attained  at  once  ;  time  and  opportunity  are  re- 
quired, for  the  full  developement  of  the  plan  ;  and  ma- 
ture consideration  is  necessary,  at  every  step,  in  order 
to  render  it  safe  to  the  shareholders,  as  well  as  advan- 
tageous to  the  public. 

"The  immense  advantage,  that  must  accrue,  to  all 
r  J  ^T"^^''''  in  such  undertakings,  connected  with  Ire- 
land, has  been  jibly  and  fully  developed,  by  numerous 


official  reports  and  valuable  publications;  and  it  has 
been  proved,  that  nearly  every  productive  branch  of 
industry  in  Ireland  is  a  new  and  unexhausted  mine  of 
wealth  ;  that  its  waste  lands,  fisheries,  &c.,  will  yield  to 
capital,  perseverance  and  judicious  management,  very 
great  and  certain  returns. 

"Although  other  companies  have  been  formed,  to 
give  an  impulse  and  direction  to  these  several  sources 
of  public  prosperity,  this  society  possesses  peculiar  ad- 
vantages. The  legislature  has  granted  it  an  act  of  in- 
corporation, conferring  great  and  valuable  privileges  ; 
it  has  thus  laid  an  obligation  upon  this  society,  to  which, 
it  is  our  duty  and  interest  to  respond  ;  the  society  must 
not  disappoint  those  hopes  which  it  has  created  ;  to  it 
have  been  intrusted,  tiie  power  and  opportunity  of  do- 
ing a  great  public  service ;  while  the  proprietors  are 
secured  from  individual  risk.  The  promoters  felt  as- 
sured, when  they  solicited  those  privileges,  that  they 
were  asking  a  boon  for  themselves,  in  common  with 
others,  and  that  the  funds  invested  in  this  undertaking- 
would  yield  an  ample  return  ;  and,  as  no  circumstance 
whatever  has  subsequently  arisen,  to  alter  those  views^ 
they  feel  confident,  that  their  proceedings,  conducted 
on  those  principles,  which  formed  the  ground  of  their 
application  to  parliament,  will,  by  their  result,  fully 
justify  every  reasonable  expectation  of  advantage  to 
Ireland,  and  to  those  holding  shares  in  the  under- 
taking. 

"  The  two  tracts  of  improvable  land,  for  which  the 
directors  had  entered  into  conditional  engagements,  as 
stated  in  the  last  report,  viz  : — Sir  John  Burke's  in  the 
county  of  Galway,  and  Lord  Courtenay's,  in  the  county 
of  Limerick,  have  been  contracted  for,  and  detailed 
arrangements  entered  into  to  commence  active  opera- 
tions on  or  as  early  as  the  season  of  the  year  will  per- 
mit. The  other,  from  the  peculiar  arrangements  made 
for  letting  the  lands,  will  yield  an  advantageous  and 
secure  return  to  the  society,  proportionate  with  its  out- 
lay, from  a  very  early  period. 

"  In  furtherance  of  the  economical  views  announced, 
by  the  directors  at  the  last  meeting,  the  lease  of  a  part 
of  the  society's  offices  has  been  disposed  of  during  the 
remainder  of  the  term  ;  and,  by  reference  to  the  an- 
nexed statements  of  account,  it  will  be  seen,  that  the 
most  rigid  ecomony  has  been  invariably  adhered  to  in 
every  other  department. 

The  balance  in  hand  amounts  to. . . .  £2,958  12     1 
The  shares  disposed  of 7,041     0    0 

"  But  however  successful  may  be  the  results  arising; 
the  present  undertakings  of  the  society,  and  however 
rigid  the  system  of  ecomony  pursued,  with  regard  to  the 
current  expenses,  it  must  be  evident,  to  every  proprietor 
that  the  first  are  in  no  way  commensurate  with  the  pur- 
poses for  which  the  society  was  formed,  nor  the  latter 
capable  of  reduction  within  such  a  limit  as  would  pre- 
vent their  absorbing  all  the  profits  which  so  small  an 
enterprise  could  possibly  produce.  Impressed  with 
these  views,  the  directors  have  extended  their  inquiries, 
to  other  tenders  for  land  ;  and,  after  mature  delibera- 
tion, have  selected  two  or  three,  as  the  most  eligible  for 
further  negociation  :  and  it  is  their  desire  to  contract 
with  the  parties  owning:  those  lands,  should  the  prelimi- 
naries be  brought  to  a  favourable  issue. 

"  To  carry  out  the  existing  contracts  and  the  other 
objects  of  the  society,  the  directors  have  made  a  call  of 
1/.  per  share,  a  small  sum  compared  with  the  period 
elapsed,  since  the  formation  of  the  society,  batsufificient 
for  the  present,  as  it  is  the  intention  of  the  directors  to 
proceed  with  prudence  and  caution,  in  all  their  under- 
takings, and  not  to  incure  any  expence  which  can  be 
avoided,  with  a  due  regard  to  the  future  progress  and 
interests  of  the  society." 

The  CiiAinMAN  expressed  himself  highly  gratified 
with  the  report  as,  by  it,  it  was  perceived,  that  the 
affairs  of  this  society  were  in  a  very  favourable  state. 
Ireland  only  required  English  capital  with  which  farms 
might  be  made  in  spots  at  present  barren,  and  sufficient 
employment  will  be  found  for  the  labouring-  poor.  It 
had  been  fully  proved,  that  a  very  g-reat  advantage  had 
been  yielded,  by  those  waste  lands  which  had  been  al» 
ready  cultivated.    Although  other  companies,  having 
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the  same  object  in  view,  had  been  formed,  this  com- 
pany presents  many  advantages  as  it  would  be  produc- 
tive of  great  public  good  ;  whilst  there  was  not  the  least 
doubt,  that  an  ample  return  would  be  made,  for  the  ca- 
pital employed.  He  (Lord  Devon)  felt  confident  that 
their  exertions  would  be  of  great  benefit  g-enerally. 
Engagements  had  been  entered  into  for  the  occupation 
of  two  extensive  tracts  of  barren  land,  which  promised 
to  be  of  much  advantage  ;  and,  in  order  that  the  views 
of  the  shareholders  might  be  carried  out,  the  most  rigid 
economy  in  the  expenditure  would  be  had  recourse  to. 
The  balance  at  present  in  hand,  as  appears  by  the  re- 
port, amounted  to  2,958/.  12s.  Id.,  whilst  the  amount 
of  shares  disposed  of  was  7,041/.  There  was  very  Httle 
doubt  entertained,  that,  as  the  company  progressed,  ad- 
ditional quantities  of  land  would  be  taken  up.  It  was, 
therefore,  necessary — as  it  was  the  wish  of  the  directors, 
that  the  present  contracts  should  be  completed,  to  make 
a  further  call  of  1/.  per  share.  He  was  of  opinion,  that 
an  adequate  remuneration  would  be  realized,  for  the 
money  advanced. 

Major  Beamish  moved  that  the  report  be  adopted, 
and  said  he  could  not  but  offer  his  tribute  of  respect  to 
his  Lordship,  and  others  engaged  in  this  undertaking, 
for,  by  their  endeavours,  the  society  has  been  brought 
to  its  present  flourishing  state.  By  the  report  it  appears, 
that  for  a  sum  which  does  not  amount  to  two-thirds  of 
the  call,  they  have  contracted  for  two  large  tracts  of 
land,  which  will  ensure  to  the  shareholders  an  adequate 
remuneration,  so  that  the  main  business  which  remained 
was  the  payment  of  the  instalment.  The  report  now 
offered  for  adoption  completely  refuted  a  report  respect- 
ing the  society  which  lately  appeared  in  an  influential 
daily  paper,  in  which  it  was  made  to  appear,  that  the 
cultivation  of  waste  land  was  a  visionary  project.  He 
was  not  disposed  to  undervalue  either  poor  laws  or 
emigration,  but  they  decidedly  fell  short  in  their  utility 
to  this  society,  as  it  will,  without  doubt,  afford  great 
rehef  to  the  poor  of  Ireland.  The  quantity  of  bog  land, 
in  Ireland  was,  perhaps,  greater  than  many  might  sup- 
pose, there  being  about  5,000,000  acres  of  that  descrip- 
tion of  land  in  that  country.  Mr.  Binns,  in  a  work 
which  he  has  recently  published  on  this  subject,  and 
which  is  very  interesting  in  its  details,  estimates  the 
capital  of  cultivation  at  a  cost  of  seven  years  purchase. 
The  number  of  acres  of  bog  land  in  Roscommon  is 
80,000,  and  all  the  other  central  parts  of  Ireland  about 
500,000  acres.  One  of  tlie  late  assistant-commissioners 
on  the  Irish  Poor  Laws,  Mr.  Binns,  has  stated,  that  the 
land  in  Lancashire  is  not  superior  in  quality  to  that  of 
the  bog  of  Allen,  the  latter  of  which  has  been  known  to 
produce,  after  having  been  properly  drained  and  culti- 
vated, 55  bushels  of  oats  per  acre,  and  to  let  for  25s.  per 
acre.  He  (Major  Beamish)  had  been  quartered  in 
Philipstown,  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  bog  of  Allen, 
and  he  could  testify  that,  so  boggy  was  the  land,  that 
on  a  squadron  of  cavalry  moving  forwards,  a  percep- 
tible motion  of  the  earth  in  the  adjacent  surface  has 
been  the  result.  He  had  heard  an  anecdote  related, 
that  a  squadron  of  cavalry  having  galloped  down  the 
town,  all  the  windows  in  the  houses  were  broken.  He, 
however,  could  not  vouch  for  such  being  the  fact. 
( Laughter. J  A  canal  had  been  cut  through  the  bog, 
and  the  value  of  the  land  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood through  which  it  went  rose,  in  a  very  short  time, 
from  one  farthing  to  thirty  shillings  per  acre.  It 
might  be  objected,  that  the  expense  of  cultivating  Ihe 
waste  lands,  so  that  they  might  be  brought  into  a  proper 
state  of  cultivation,  would  destroy  all  chance  of  ultimate 
remuneration  for  the  capital  employed,  but,  in  order 
more  satisfactorily  to  refute  that  objection,  he  would 
read  to  the  meeting  an  extract  from  Mr.  Williams's 
work,  which  states,  "  Our  attention  was  attracted  by  a 
beautiful  green  patch  in  the  midst  of  the  brown  heather, 
and,  on  enquiry,  we  found  it  to  be  a  little  piece  of  the 
waste  land,  which  had  been  cultivated  by  the  industry 
of  Michael  Madden.  At  first  he  manured  it  for  pota- 
toes, and  had  a  good  crop ;  he  then  sowed  oats  and 
grass  seeds,  and  had  excellent  crops  of  oats  and  hay, 
the  following  year.  This  was  done  without  any  outlay 
of  the  owner's,  and  thousands  might  be  made  happy  in 
the  same  way."    The  author  adds,  "  The  bright  green 


verdure  of  this  little  plot  of  ground  won  from  the 
desert  by  the  exertions  of  one  poor  man,  was  a  beau- 
tiful sight,  and  gave  rise  to  gratifying  reflections."  It 
has  been  given  in  evidence,  before  a  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  that  waste  lands,  in  many  parts  of 
Ireland,  which  were  only  valued,  previously  to  being 
reclaimed,  at  one  farthing  per  acre,  were  let,  after 
having  been  cultivated  one  year,  at  from  thirty  shil- 
lings to,  in  many  instances,  two  pounds  per  acre.  A 
grant  of  about  six  hundred  acres  of  bog  land  was  made, 
by  Sir  Richard  Keane,  some  years  since,  to  a  few  monks 
(who  were  almost  without  any  pecuniary  assistance)  on 
which  they  succeeded  in  raising  productive  crops  of 
rye,  turnips,  potatoes,  &c.,  vvhilst  an  adjoining  district, 
of  nearly  5,000  acres,  (which  was  then  a  complete 
waste),  was  now  tenanted,  and  under  cultivation. 
(Cheers.)  Even  political  economists  must  admit,  that 
the  cultivation  of  waste  lands  must  be  of  great  advan- 
tage to  all  classes  ;  and  he  had  not  the  least  doubt  but 
that  the  application  of  science,  blended  with  ability  and 
skill,  to  the  land  would  yet  achieve  greater  wonders  than 
have  been  yet  accomplished.  {Cheers.)  It  appeared  to 
him  that  the  Irish  landlords  were  much  interested  in  the 
success  of  this  society  ;  and  so  in  fact  they  ought  to  be, 
as  any  employment  wh'ch  can  be  found  for  the  Irish 
labourers  (whichtheexerlionsof  this  society  will  greatly 
tend  to  produce)  much  benefit  will  be  experienced,  not 
only  by  the  English  farmer,  but  also  the  labourers,  as  it 
will  prevent,  in  no  ordinary  measure,  the  flocking  of  so 
many  Irish  labourers  into  England  in  harvest  time,  as  is 
the  case  in  most  seasons,  and  conssquenlly  the  poor- 
rates  will  be  considerably  lessened.  It  has  been  stated 
that,  as  an  additional  quantity  of  corn  will,  possibly,  be 
grown  in  Ireland,  a  great  injury  will  be  inflicted  upon 
the  farmers  of  this  country  by  the  importation  hither, 
from  Ireland,  of  a  greatly  increased  quantity  of  corn. 
But  such,  he  considered,  will  not  be  the  case,  for,  on 
reference  to  the  returns  made  to  the  Agricultural  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons,  it  would  be  seen  that, 
while  the  import  of  corn  into  this  country  from  Ireland, 
had  diminished,  the  price  of  corn  in  Eng-land  had  fallen. 
For  instance,  between  the  years  1835  and  1838  wheat 
fell  from  52s.  lid.  to  39s.  4d.  per  quarter.  In  the  same 
period  the  price  of  oats  in  this  country,  rose  from  18e. 
5d.  to  22s. ;  whilst  the  import  of  oats  from  Ireland  in- 
creased, from  l,7fi2,519  to  1,822,766  quarters.  He 
would  not  have  the  shareholders  entertain  extravagant 
notions  of  great  returns ;  but  he  felt  confident  that,  if 
the  affairs  of  the  society  were  well  managed,  a  very 
handsome  profit  would  be  realized.  He  looked  upon 
this  society  as  a  national  one,  as  it  would  tend  to  check 
reckless  competition  for  land  in  Ireland,  where,  unfortu- 
nately, at  the  present  time  there  was  no  alternative  to 
the  cottagers  but  land,  vagrancy  or  starvation.  Were 
the  plans  of  this  society  carried  into  effect  the  rates 
would,  he  doubted  not,  be  greatly  diminished,  and 
thousands  of  our  fellow  beings  saved  from  starvation. 
(Cheers.)    He  moved  that  the  report  be  adopted. 

The  report  was  then  agreed  to  unanimously. 

The  noble  Chairman  stated  that  the  directors  felt 
thankful  to  all  who  had  rendered  such  valuable  assistance 
towards  maturing  the  plans  of  the  society.  When  the  pre- 
vious report  was  presented  he  feared  that  a  charge  would 
have  been  made  of  the  affairs  of  the  society  going  on 
too  slow,  but  he  was  happy  to  state,  that  the  directors 
have  proceeded  with  extreme  caution.  He  could  assure 
the  hon.  gentleman  who  last  spoke,  and  who  observed 
upon  the  affairs  of  the  company  being  well  managed, 
that  one  great  anxiety  had  been  not  to  enthral  them- 
selves with  any  persons  on  the  other  side  of  the  water. 
That  strict  enquiries  had  been  made  relative  to  every 
tract  of  land  taken  by  the  society  and  that  the  landed 
proprietors  were  willing  to  let  land  to  the  society  at  low 
rents,  whilst  the  offers  of  land  to  the  company  were  nu- 
merous. He  could  but  acknowledge  the  very  able  and  the 
ready  assistance  which  had  been  rendered  the  affairs  of  the 
company  by  Mr.  Charles  Cooper,  a  civil  engineer,  who 
had  been  conferred  with  on  all  important  occasions. 
The  company,  at  present,  has  only  made  two  actual  en- 
gagements which  would,  doubtless,  be  of  benefit  to  the 
shareholders.  That  the  plans  of  the  society  may  be 
carried  into  effect  money  must  be  forthcoming,  but 
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every  future  call  will  be  made  as  sparingly  as  possible. 
The  shareholders  may  depend  upon  the  resources  which 
will  be  required,  being  husbanded  with  the  greatest 
care.  Some  expenses  will  necessarily  be  incurred,  but 
they  will  not  eat  up  all  the  profits  which  may  be  pro- 
duced. 

Lewis  Smyth,  Esq.,  wished  to  enquire,  whether  a 
statement  which  had  been  lately  made,  that  a  requisition 
had  been  got  up  t©  dissolve  this  society,  was  true? 

The  noble  Chairman  in  answer  to  this  question  stated , 
without  the  least  hesitation,  that  the  idea  had  been  en- 
tirely abandoned  by  those  who  once  entertained  it. 
He  further  observed,  that  the  company  was  invested, 
under  the  act,  with  the  power  of  selling  the  leases  of 
improved  lands,  by  which  they  will  be  enabled  to  get 
back  a  large  portion  of  their  capital  and  to  continually 
renew  it. 

Mr.  Smith  than  moved  that  the  report  be  printed  and 
circulated,  which  was  agreed  to. 

Sir  VV.  Smith  rose  for  the  purpose  of  proposing  a  re- 
solution, which  he  considered  would  be  of  great  benefit 
to  all  concerned — he  meant  the  appropriation  of  a  cer- 
tain sum  for  the  payment  of  the  directors.  He  was  not 
an  advocate  for  any  profligate  expenditure,  but  it  was 
obvious  if  this  plan  were  adopted  that  the  directors  if 
remunerated,  would  feel  a  much  greater  interest  in  at- 
tendmg  to  the  duties  of  the  board  for  it  could  not  be 
reasonably  expected  that  gentlemen  unless  they  had 
large  independent  fortunes,  will  devote  a  great  portion 
of  their  time  to  the  subject  He  was  connected  with 
one  company  (the  shares  of  which,  whilst  the  directors 
were  unpaid,  were  at  a  discount  of  thirty  or  forty  per  cent.) 
the  affairs  of  which, previously  to  the  proposal  of  payment, 
were  in  great  confusion  ;  indeed,  twelvemonths  elapsed 
before  they  could  get  fifty  of  the  shareholders  together  ; 
since,  however,  the  directors  have  been  paid  they  have 
had  a  very  full  board,  and  many  of  the  gentlemen  have 
attended  three  or  four  hours  daily  and  a  saving  by  this 
method  of  from  3,000/.  to  4,000/.  per  annum  has  been 
efl^ected.  He,  therefore,  proposed  that  a  sum  between 
200/.  and  300/.  should  be  appropriated  for  this  purpose, 
to  be  distributed  as  the  directors  might  think  fit.  (Hear, 
hear.) 

Mr.  LuMLEY  seconded  the  motion. 
■    The  proposition  was  unanimously  passed. 

After  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  the  meeting 
separated. 


ON  THE  OPERATION  OF  THE  NEW 
POOR  LAW,  AND  ASSESSING  COT- 
TAGES TO  THE  POOR  RATE. 

Sir, — Tn  the  2nd  edition  of  my  little  work  on 
"  Practical  Farming-  and  Grazing"  published  in 
March,  1837,  I  have  given  my  opinion  on  the  Poor 
Law  Amendment  Act,  and  on  subjects  connected 
with  the  rural  population  of  the  country.  Thinking 
there  are  many  persons  who  take  an  interest  in  these 
matters,  but  not  in  the  cultivation  of  land,  or  breed- 
ing, or  feeding  cattle,  I  am  induced  to  give  publicity 
to  my  opinions  in  this  way. 

I  have  for  meny  years  devoted  much  of  my  time 
in  endeavouring  to  better  the  condition  of  the  agri- 
cultural poor  ;  to  get  such  alterations  in  the  old  poor 
law,  as  should  make  the  proper  distinction  between 
the  deserving  industrious  farming  labourers  and 
those  that  were  not  so.  There  is  no  description  of 
people,  among  the  lower  orders,  so  interesting  to  me 
as  the  truly  honest  and  industrious  farming  la- 
bourers ;  and  although  there  may  not,  in  these  days, 
be  so  great  a  portion  of  them  possessing  that 
simplicity  of  manners  as  there  formerly  was,  still 
there  are  now  many  excellent  characters  among 
them. 

I  think  it  proper  to  state  that  before  the  Poor  Law 


Amendment  Act  came  into  operation,  I  fancied  that 
some  of  the  clauses  in  it  were  objectionable  ;  this, 
joined  with  my  disappointment  m  not  being  able  to 
get  my  proposed  system  of  labour  rate  established  in 
populous  agricultural  parishes,  during  certain 
months  in  the  year,  which  from  experience,  I  had 
found  the  only  possible  way  of  getting  the  whole  of 
the  labourers  employed,  and  correcting  the  unfair, 
and  unfeeling  practice,  common  among  farmers,  of 
turning  out  or  their  employ  for  the  winter,  every 
labourer  they  could  possibly  do  without,  to  be 
maintained  out  of  the  parish  funds  ;  1  declined  being 
elected  a  Guardian  the  first  year  the  Act  came  into 
operation.  But  finding,  from  Guardians,  that  those 
parts  which  appeared  to  me  to  be  objectionable  did 
not  prove  so,  I  have  been  a  Guardian  these  two 
yetirs,  and  can  bear  testimony  to  the  extraordinary 
well  working  of  the  act.  Had  I  conceived  that  so 
effectual  a  measure  would  have  been  carried  into 
effect,  I  should  not  have  given  myself  the  trouble, 
or  put  myself  to  the  expence,  of  endeavouring  to  get 
my  system  of  labour  rate  made  lawful,  but  being  con- 
vinced, that  not  one  out  of  the  number  of  proposed 
alterations,  which  in  the  course  of  five  and  twenty 
years  had  been  brought  forward,  could  possibly  an- 
swer, I  despaired  of  ever  seeing  a  fair  and  effective 
amendment  of  the  poor  laws. 

My  opinions  on  poor  laws  are  the  same  I  pub- 
licly expressed  more  than  twenty  years  ago  :  which 
were,  that  all  persons  in  the  kingdom,  that  possessed 
property,  should  be  answerable  to  those  who  had 
none  ;  that  if,  from  age,  or  infirmity,  they  were  in- 
capable of  working  for  their  livelihood,  they  should 
have  relief  from  their  parishes  ;  and  that  those  who 
were  capable — if  they  could  satisfy  the  overseers 
that  they  had  done  all  in  their  power,  but  could  not 
procure  work —  their  parish  should  be  bound  to  find 
it  lor  them,  or  to  give  them  such  relief  as  weuld 
keep  them  from  starving  ;  that  if  the  laws  did  not 
afford  them  this  protection,  they  could  not  justly  be 
called  upon  to  uphold  the  laws  by  serving  in  the 
militia,  or  in  any  other  manner.  The  Act  of  Elizabeth 
gave  them  this  protection.  The  Poor  Law  Amend- 
ment Act  has  not  taken  it  away.  This  Act  was 
framed,  and  passed  to  obtain  these  several  objects. 
To  lessen  the  amount  of  the  poor  rates,  which,  from 
the  mal-administration  of  the  poor  laws,  had  become  a 
great  national  burden,  pressing  most  heavily  on  the 
occupiers  of  the  land.  To  prevent  the  numerous 
frauds  and  impositions  that  had  so  long  been  practiced 
to  obtain  parish  relief.  To  take  into  the  work-house, 
and  there  set  to  work,  the  able-bodied  who  applied 
for  relief,  and  who  had  no  means  of  subsistence 
without  it.  To  lessen  the  greatly  increased  and  in- 
creasing moral  crime  of  bastardy.  To  provide  a 
proper,  and  comfbrtable  asylum,  for  the  destitute, 
aged,  and  impotent.  Excepting  those  who  are  de- 
cided oponents  of  the  act,  and  neither  made  fair  in- 
quiries, or  have  taken  the  trouble  of  looking  into  the 
working  of  it,  all  persons  residing  in  the  agricultural 
districts  of  the  country  admit,  that  all  the  objects 
sought  for,  have  been  attained .  The  difficulty  of 
imposing  on  a  board  of  Guardians  being  so  well 
known,  few  have  attempted  it.  The  able  bodied 
seek  more  after  work  ;  few  therefore,  compared  with 
former  times,  apply  for  relief.  The  cases  of  bastardy, 
applying  for  relief,  are  less  numerous.  The  des- 
titute, aged,  and  impotent,  are  taken  better  care  of 
in  the  union  workhouses  than  they  were  in  the  old 
parish  work  houses. 

During  the  war,  and  high  prices,  rents  were  punc- 
tually paid,  farming  labourers  were  fully  employed, 
few  complaints  were  made,  therefore  landlords  knew 
very    little  about  the  poor.      But  the  war  ended 
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prices  of  produce  reduced  to  little  more  than  one  half, 
soldiers  and  sailors  returned  home,  full  employment 
for  the  labourers  of  populous  agricultural  parishes 
could  not  be  found.  Tenants,  then  being  full  of 
complaints,  landlords  felt  the  necessity  of  making 
themselves  acquainted  with  the  state  and  manage- 
ment of  the  poor  on  their  estates.  Being  at  that 
time  often  in  London,  and  at  the  House  of  Commons, 
when  matters  connected  with  agriculture  were 
brought  forward,  and  being  known  to  many  members, 
I  had  much  conversation  with  them,  and  truly  sur- 
prised was  I  to  find  them  so  lamentably  ignorant  on 
a  subject  in  which  they  were  so  deeply  interested. 
Most  landlords  being  now  members  of  a  f^oard  of 
Guardians,  are  as  well  acquainted  with  the  present 
state  of  the  agricultural  poor,  and  as  capable  of 
judging  of  the  management  and  proper  relief  to  be 
afforded  in  all  cases,  as  any  old  vestrymen. 

Many  county  magistrates,  some  yeas  ago,  were 
very  liberal  with  other  people's  money,  and  ordered 
relief  in  a  most  unwarrantable  manner.  I  will  state 
one  iiastance  of  this,  and  have  no  doubt  but  many 
such  occurred  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  at 
that  time.  Two  friends  of  mine  of  the  neighbourhood 
of  Northampton,  one  a  county  magistrate,  met  one 
day,  when  shooting,  with  a  labourer,  long  known  to 
the  magistrate,  who  accosted  the  man  thus  : — "John  I 
have  not  seen  you  for  a  long  time  how  do  you  get  on 
in  the  world  now  1"     The   man  said    "  pretty  well. 

Sir,  I  don't  complain,  I  get shillings  a  week  for 

cutting  this  gorse  and  underwood,  and  the  parish, 

on  account  of  my  family,  allow  me shillings  a 

week  more"  (i  forget  the  number  of  shillings.)  The 
magistrate  then  said  "  the  parish  do  not  allow  you 
enough  ;  do  you  come  to  me  at  the  Record  Room  on 
Saturday."  The  man  went,  and  there  got  an  order 
for  the  overseer  of  the  parish  to  pay  him  three 
shillings  a  week  more. 

Finding  in  the  winter  of  1834  that  one  thrasher 
could  not  supply  the  cattle  in  my  farm-yard  with  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  straw,  I  sent  for  a  man  of  the 
parish,  who  I  knew  was  oat  of  work,  and  who  had, 
like  my  thrasher,  four  children  under  twelve  years 
of  age,  but  who  was  subsisting  on  the  parish  al- 
lowance ordered  by  the  magistrates  of  the  division  of 
the  county.  He  was  with  me  about  three  weeks 
thrashing  with  my  man  by  the  quarter.  The  common 
wages  at  that  time  -n  ere  from  nine  to  ten  shillings  a 
week  ;  these  men  earned  each,  eleven  and  sixpence. 
The  man  on  leaving  me,  told  my  foreman  that  my 
employment  had  been  a  loss  to  him  ;  for  when  he 
did  not  work,  he  received  the  parish  allowance 
which  was  eleven  and  eight  pence  per  week.  For 
seven  months,  or  more,  out  of  the  twelve  preceding 
the  passing  of  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act,  this  man 
had  been  receiving  this  allowance,  but  since  it  came 
into  operation  he  has  contrived  to  be  in  constant 
work.  This  Act  not  only  puts  an  end  to  such  pre- 
miums for  idleness,  but  will  in  time  increase  the 
morality  of  the  rural  population  ;  for  able  bodied 
labourers  out  of  employment  naturally  get  into  bad 
habits. 

In  times  back  there  was  an  attempt  to  circulate  the 
doctrine  contained  in  what  was  called  the  Spencean 
System  :  that  the  land  was  the  people's  farm  ;  that  the 
owners  of  it  were  only  stewards  for  the  time  being'. 
Absurd  and  monstrous  as  such  a  doctrine  was  under 
the  administration  of  the  old  poor  laws,  something'  very 
like  it  was  acted  on,  for  in  many  parishes  the  poor  rates 
were  equal  to  the  rent  of  the  land ;  and,  when  the 
price  of  produce  was  so  very  low,  the  entire  payment 
for  the  occupation  of  the  land  in  some  parishes,  was  the 
poor  rates. 

As  the  law  of  settlement  by  servitude  is  done  away 
With,  il  is  advissible  th&t  kndlofds  should  urge  their 


tenants  to  take  farming  boys  into  their  houses,  as  was 
formerly  the  general  practice  ;  this  would  tend  much 
to  correct  the  great  evil  of  such  very  early  marriages  as 
have  of  late  years  taken  place  in  agricultural  parishes, 
from  the  youths  beiu^  under  no  controul  after  six 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  consequently,  fronr  an  unre- 
stricted intercourse  with  the  young  females,  the  greater 
part  of  the  marriages  which  ot  late  years  have  taken 
place  have  not  really  been  of  men  and  women,  but  of 
boys  and  girls,  who,  relying  on  the  parish  funds,  never 
had  one  thought  how  they  themselves,  and  the  children 
they  might  have,  were  to  be  maintained.  I  know  not 
whether  there  are  such  instances  in  manufacturing 
parishes,  but  in  the  agricultural  one  in  which  I  live 
there  have  been  grandfathers  at  eight-and-thirty.  It 
cannot,  however,  be  denied  that  farmers  in  general  for 
a  length  of  time  acted  very  unfairly  toward  single  men, 
in  not  giving  them  more  tlian  two-thirds  of  the  amount 
of  wages  they  gave  to  their  married  labourers,  although 
many  ofthem  were  able,  and  obliged  to  do  as  much  work. 
The  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  will  in  future  lessen  the 
number  of  these  too  early  marriages,  and  thus  effect  a 
g-reat  public  good,  and  prevent  much  individual  misery. 
No  young  man  henceforth  will  be  driven  to  the  wretched 
alternative,  as  many  without  money  have  been,  of  either 
marrying  a  girl  they  disliked,  or  going  to  jail.  The  act 
will  also  produce  good  effect  in  the  conduct  of  females, 
from  their  knowing  that  young  men  can  no  longer  be 
entrapped  into  marriage  ;  they  will  also  know  that 
should  they  have  an  illegitimate  child  it  will  be  an  im- 
pediment against  their  being-  married  to  some  other 
man,  who  would  have  to  maintain  it ;  and  as  the  crime 
of  l)astardy  will  henceforth  bring  misery  to  the  females 
and  their  parents,  they  will  not,  probably,  be  so  indiffe- 
rent about  it  as  they  have  of  late  been,  but  will  ende.i- 
vour  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  their  daughters  the 
misery  and  shame  they  bring  on  themselves  and  their 
parents  by  committing  it. 

Previous  to  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act,  I  was  a 
strenuous  advocate  for  the  establishment  of  my  system 
of  labour  rate,  which  I  was  quite  sure,  under  the  old 
system  of  poor  laws,  was  the  only  plan  that  could  be 
devised  to  get  the  whole  of  the  labourers  of  this  popu- 
lous parish  into  employment.  Had  I  conceived  that  so 
effective  a  measure  as  the  amendment  act  was  likely  to 
be  passed,  I  should  not  have  put  myself  to  the  trouble 
and  expenee  I  did  in  endeavouring  to  get  the  labour 
rate  established  ;  but  having  seen  in  the  course  of  twenty 
years,  many  proposed  alterations  of  the  poor  laws,  and 
never  thinking  that  any  of  them  could  possibly  answer, 
I  despaired  of  ever  seeing  commg  into  operation  a  ju- 
dicious, fair,  and  effective  amendment  of  the  poor  laws. 
From  feelings  arising-  from  being  thwarted  in  these  en- 
deavours, and  from  fancying  there  were  objections  to 
some  of  the  enactments  in  the  new  law,  1  declined  the 
first  year  being  elected  a  guardian.  For  two  years  I 
have  been  a  guardian  of  the  Brixworth  Union  in  this 
caunty,  and  can  bear  my  testimony  to  the  well-working 
of  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act.  When  attending 
the  meetings  it  has  often  struck  me  with  surprise  that  the 
act  should,  without  the  necessity  of  alteration,  appear 
fully  to  meet  most  of  the  cases  brought  before  us,  and 
I  can,  as  a  practical  farmer,  contradict  in  the  most  pos- 
sitive  terms,  the  assertion  that  has  so  often  been  made, 
that  it  tends  to  lessen  the  wages  of  agricultural  labourers. 
This  is  only  one  of  the  many  unfounded  assertions 
against  the  measure.  Such  affirmations  it  is  easy  to 
make,  but  though  they  have  no  foundation  in  fact,  it  is 
not  so  easy  to  remove  the  impressions  they  may  have 
made  on  the  minds  of  those  who  are  not  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  subject.  The  decision  of  a  board  of 
guardians  are  much  more  likely  to  be  respected  by  the 
applicant  for  relief,  than  the  decisions  of  a  parish  ves- 
try ;  they  come  with  greater  authority,  and  from  those 
who,  it  must  be  well-known,  cannot  be  biassed  either  by 
motives  of  p-arsimony,  er  feelings  of  personal  favour  or 
dislike  towards  those  who  apply.  The  greater  part  of 
the  applicants  to  justices  for  relief,  were  those  least  de- 
serving of  it.  Such  now  well  know  that  it  will  not 
answer  their  purpose  to  go  to  a  board  of  guardians  with 
a  fabricated  tale.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  ex-officio 
Ifuardiaas  will  continue  to  give  that  regular  attendance 
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at  the  board  as  they  hitherto  have  ;  for  the  well  work- 
ing' of  the  act  much  depends  on  the  co-operation  and 
attendance  there  of  the  influential  persons  of  the  dis- 
tricts. All  occupiers  of  land  are  much  interested  in  the 
measure,  but  many  owners  much  more  so  ;  for  had  not 
some  check  been  put  to  the  old  system  of  poor  laws,  the 
whole  value  of  the  land  in  many  parishes  would,  in  time, 
have  been  absorbed  in  poor  rates.  I  thought  at  the  pas- 
sing of  the  act,  and  still  think,  aad  now  find  it  is  a  pre- 
vailing- opinion  that  the  board  of  guardians  should  have 
a  discretionary  power  to  allow,  in  certain  cases, out-door 
relief,  in  bread  only,  to  an  able  bodied  man  with  a  larg-e 
family,  who  can  satisfy  the  board  that  at  certain  times 
it  is  not  in  his  power  to  earn  enough  to  support  his 
family.  The  assistant  commissioners  seem  to  be  of 
opinion  that  farming  labourers  ought  to  enter  into  clubs 
for  medical  aid  when  needed,  that  only  the  really  des- 
titute should  have  the  gratuitous  assistance  of  the  district 
apothecary  ;  my  idea  is,  that  there  is  no  kind  of  relief 
that  should  be  dealt  out  so  liberally  as  the  medical ; 
there  are  many  farming  labourers  who  have  brought 
up  families  without  parochial  relief  which  they  would 
iiave  been  unable  to  have  done,  had  they  contracted  a 
debt  to  an  apothecary,  their  wages  being  only  adequate 
to  procure  necessary  food,  clothing,  and  fuel,  and  to 
pay  house  rent. 

After  kaving"  many  years  done  all  that  so  humble 
an  individual  could,  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the 
deserving-  agricultural  poor,  it  would  be  strange  indeed, 
if  1  now  advocated  a  measure  that  I  knew  was  likely  to 
bear  hard  upon  them.  On  my  conscience  1  believe  that 
the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act,  with  some  trifling  alte- 
ration, will  benefit  all  who  have  just  claims  for  relief; 
that  those  only  will  be  affected  by  it,  who  for  their 
maintainance  relied  more  on  the  parish  funds  than  on 
their  own  exertions  !  and  that  this  will  be  evident  to  all 
well  disposed  industrious  agricultural  labourers.  But 
how  the  act  is  suited  to  manufactunng  districts,  I  can 
form  no  opinion.  None  but  those  who  have  occupied 
land  in  populous  agricultural  parishes  can  be  aware  of 
the  disagreeable  matters  which  used  to  come  under  the 
notice  of  parish  vestries  ;  there  being  no  uniformity  of 
opinion,  it  was  seldom  that  anything  effective  was  agreed 
on,  and  when  there  was,  it  was  only  adhered  to  for  a 
short  time.  For  many  years  I  attended  such  vestry 
meetings  in  the  parish  of  Moulton,  and  I  left  them  re- 
gretting that  I  had  made  a  purchase  in  the  parish.  Such 
disagreeable  and  ineffective  meetings  are  now  happily 
at  an  end  ;  and,  as  few  persons  have  for  a  greater  length 
of  time  given  them  themselves  more  trouble  about  their 
parish  poor,  few  have  greater  reason  to  rejoice  in  the 
amendment  of  the  poor  laws. 

As  the  generality  of  farmers  have,  for  many  years  past, 
been  paying  distressingly  large  sums  for  the  support  of 
the  poor,  and  have  seen  that  all  has  been  received  with- 
out the  least  idea  of  thankfulness,  it  cannot  be  surprising 
if  they  should  not  have  taken  that  interest  in  their  vil- 
lage poor,  which  otherwise  they  would  have  done  ;  but 
now,  when  in  many  parishes  the  poor  rates  are  reduced 
nearly  one-half,  and  it  is  believed  a  better  spirit  exists 
among  the  poor,  it  may  be  expected  that  farmers,  their 
wives,  and  all  persons  residing  in  the  country,  who  have 
the  means  of  doing  good,  will  cheerfully  look  into  the 
condition  of  their  poor  neighbours,  and  render  them 
all  the  little  acts  of  kindness  in  their  power.  Labourers 
whose  families  have  been  clothed  in  rags,  whose  cot- 
tages have  been  in  the  most  wretched  filthy  state,  have 
often  excited  the  pity,  and  obtained  the  charity  of  the 
benevolent;  when  at  the  same  time  other  labourers  of 
the  parish,  earning  exactly  the  same  amount  of  wages, 
having  the  same  number  of  children  tidily  dressed,  and 
their  cottages  kept  clean  and  neat,  have  often  escaped 
the  attention  of  the  benevolent ;  and  thus  have  the  most 
deserving  been  overlooked.  Linen  clubs  well  managed, 
and  aided  by  annual  subscriptions  of  the  owners  and 
occupiers  of  the  land  of  the  parish,  have  been  found  to 
do  infinite  good.  Whether  it  is  common  in  villages 
throughout  the  country,  I  know  not,  but  in  this,  and  in 
many  others  in  the  country  where  the  cottages  belong 
to  diflferent  persons,  most  of  them  have  but  one  sleeping 
room  ;  so  that  grown  up  sons  and  daughters,  father  and 
mother,  all  inhabit  the  same  room.    Should  this  be  the 


case  where  the  cottages  belong  to  those  who  own  the 
whole  parish,  on  this  fact  being  made  known,  f^uch  per- 
sons, it  is  hoped,  would  take  the  necessary  steps  to  re- 
medy so  great  an  evil.  Much  good  may  be  done  in  a 
village  by  a  lady  who  has  obtained  such  a  knowledge 
of  medicine  as  to  be  enabled  to  administer  it  in  all  com- 
mon complaints  ;  but  more  particularly  to  children,  who 
may  often  by  timely  assisrance  be  cured  before  the  vil- 
lage apothecary  is  able  to  attend  to  them.  Rluch  to 
their  credit,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  ladies  of  EngLnd 
in  any  former  times  ever  took  so  much  interest  in  the 
poor,  as  the  ladies  of  the  present  day.  In  many  vil- 
lages the  occupiers  of  land  purchase  coals  in  the  summer 
when  they  are  cheap,  felch  them  to  be  stored  up  in  the 
village,  and  sell  them  to  the  poor  in  the  winter  at  cost 
price.  This  practice  should  be  general.  Most  agri- 
cultural labourers  are  now  accommodated  with  small 
allotments  of  land,  such  allotments  ought  never  to  be 
larger  than  the  labourer  and  his  family  ean  cultivate 
without  interfering  with  his  regular  employment. 

Within  these  few  years,  grent  improvements  have 
taken  place  in  ecclesiastical  affairs.  I  have  heard  able- 
minded  and  most  anxious  supporters  of  the  established 
church  declare,  that  in  their  opinion,  had  not  such 
taken  place,  there  would  have  been  by  this  time  very 
serious  apprehensions  entertained  as  to  the  permanency 
of  the  establishment.  Young  men  deficient  in  the  ne- 
cessary qualifications  to  become  good  ministers  of  the 
church,  have  not,  of  late  years,  been  able  to  get  admitted 
mto  holy  orders  ;  the  generality  therefore,  of  those  who 
have  been  ordained,  appear  to  be  fully  sensible  of  the 
important  duties  they  have  undertaken,  and  therefore 
are  likely  to  do  credit  to  their  sacred  profession,  become 
the  means  of  increasing  the  numbers  of  the  established 
church,  of  good  Christians,  and  thus  adding  worthy 
members  to  the  community.  The  rural  population 
would  be  improved,  were  there  more  of  the  old  English 
country  gentlemen  residing  on  their  estates.  It  cannot 
be  imagined,  that  m  the  term  old  English  gentlemen,  I 
could  mean  the  old  race  of  free  living,  ill-educated,  un- 
informed sporting  squires  of  former  days,  such  would 
be  a  sad  substitute  for  the  many  well  educated,  well- 
informed,  useful  members  of  society,  the  resident  coun- 
try gentlemen  of  the  present  day.  The  habits  of  village 
poor  are  more  orderly  where  there  is  an  influential, 
good,  moral  person  residing  amoag  them,  whose  dis- 
pleasure they  are  fearful  of  incurring.  Where  there  is 
such  a  person  in  the  village,  and  there  is  also  a  pious, 
pains-taking,  officiating  minister,  although,  from  the 
defect  of  human  nature,  there  may  be  some  bad  indi- 
viduals, it  is  pretty  certain  that  the  chief  part  of  the  poor 
of  such  a  village  will  be  orderly,  good  people. 

There  needs  at  this  time  an  alteration  in  the  law  re- 
garding assessment  to  poor  rates.  In  the  populous 
parish  I  live  in,  those  who  had  no  other  means  of  sub- 
sistence than  what  arose  from  their  wages  as  labourers, 
have  never  been  assessed.  It  appearing  that  if  any  per- 
son in  the  parish  could  point  out  any  property  that  was 
not  rated,  he  might  object  to  paying  his  rate.  Every 
inhabitant  has  been  assessed  within  the  last  month,  ex- 
cepting those  whose  names  appeared  on  the  church  door 
as  having, :  in  the  course  of  the  last  quarter,  received 
parish  relief,  so  that  many,  who  have  from  good  con- 
duct, been  in  constant  employment,  have  been  prudent, 
good  managers,  besides  which,  have  spared  from  their 
wages,  monthly  payments  for  their  benefit  clubs  ;  these, 
poor  persons,  as  the  law  is,  because  they  have  been  so 
piudent,  are  to  pay  poor  rates.  It  must  appear  strange 
to  every  one,  that  the  poor  should  be  assessed  to  pay  the 
poor,  and  therefore,  as  1  feel  assured  that  all  persons 
must  admit  that  the  law  needs  alteration,  I  propose  the 
following  : — That  the  renters  of  tenements  not  exceeding 
three  pounds  per  annum,  be  not  assessed  to  the  poor 
rates;  that  the  rates  levied  on  cottHges  rented  above 
three  pounds,  and  not  above  five  pounds,  be  paid  by  the 
owners  of  the  cottages.  It  has  been  most  distressing  to 
the  magistrates  assembled  in  petty  sessions,  to  inform  the 
chief  part  of  the  poor  people  who  applied  to  be  relieved 
from  the  rate,  that  it  wis  not  in  their  power  to  relieve 
them  from  it.  This  of  course,  causes  much  dissatisfac- 
tion among  the  poor.  As  numerous  petitions  will  be 
forwarded  to  both  homes  of  Parliament,  there  is  little 
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doubt,  but  that  before  the  expiration  of  the  session  the 
law  relating  to  assessments  of  poor  rates  will  be  altered. 
For  many  years  past  I  have  written  under  various 
signatures,  in  different  periodical  papers,  on  the  rural 
population  of  the  country.  At  my  advanced  age  it  is 
not  my  wish  to  write  again  for  publication,  unless  an- 
other edition  of  my  little  work  on  "  Practical  Farming 
and  Grazing"  should  be  required, — I  remain.  Sir,  yours, 
&c.,  C.  HILLYARD, 

PnESIDENr  OF  THE  NORTHAMPTONSHIRE  FARMING 

AND  Grazing  Society. 
Tiwrpelands,  near  Northampton,  Feb.  17. 


ON  THE  TREATMENT  OF  SHEEP 
WITH  A  VIEW  TO  THE  IMPROVE- 
MENT OF  THE  FLEECE. 

BY    MR.    JAMES    DICKSON,    EDINBURGH. 

[The  premium  of  Twenty  Sovereigns  xoas  awarded 
for  this  Essay,  by  the  Highland  Agricultural  Society^] 

As  I  conceive  that  the  improved  Leicester  breed 
of  sheep  is  the  most  valuable  in  Great  Britain,  I 
shall,  in  the  first  place,  confine  n>y  remarks  to 
them,  and  show  how  they  should  be  treated 
throughout  the  year,  in  all  states,  to  insure  the 
greatest  weight  of  mutton  with  the  finest  quality 
of  wool. 

1.  Treatment  of  Tups  from  weaning  till 
AGED. — There  is  a  material  difference  to  be  observed 
in  the  treatment  of  Leicester  tups,  according  as 
they  are  intended  for  sale  or  otherwise.  When 
intended  for  sale  or  hire,  the  young  sheep  require 
much  higher  feeding  than  when  only  intended  for 
the  use  of  the  breeder's  own  flock.  It  is  then  not 
so  necessary  to  have  young  tups  so  full  of  condi- 
tion as  when  they  are  to  be  shown  to  the  public, 
when  their  points  and  wool  should  handle,  and 
appear  to  the  best  advantage.  For  the  latter  pur- 
pose, all  the  tup  lambs,  after  weaning,  should  be 
put  on  good  clover  foggage  or  other  rich  feeding 
pastures,  and  for  a  time,  as  soon  as  the  harvest 
admits,  on  clover  stubble,  where  they  may  be  kept 
till  the  1st  of  October.  If  the  weather  is  dry, 
turnips  may  be  given  them  on  the  stubble ;  but  if 
wet,  a  clean  grass-field  should  be  selected  for  the 
purpose  of  beginning  them  with  turnips.  A  few 
old  sheep  should  be  put  among  them  to  retain 
them  to  break  the  turnips.  As  soon  as  the  frost 
sets  in,  they  should  get  clover  hay  in  small  racks  ; 
white  turnips  and  hay  will  suffice  till  about  new 
year,  when  they  should  get  cut  Swedish  turnips, 
given  them  in  boxes.  A  small  quantity  of  bruised 
grain,  say  Jib.  for  each  sheep  per  day,  should  also 
be  given.  On  all  these  they  should  be  kept  till 
April,  great  care  being  taken  to  observe  regularity 
of  feeding  and  in  affording  shelter.  About  1st  of 
April  put  them  on  new  clover,  continuing  the  cut 
Swedes  and  bruised  grain  till  1st  of  May.  They 
are  then  dipt.  Unless  the  pasture  is  of  rich  feed- 
ing quality,  continue  the  bruised  grain  till  the  time 
of  sale  or  hire,  which  may  be  about  the  latter  end 
of  September.  In  this  treatment,  Leicester  shear- 
ling tups  will  show  and  handle  well.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  breeder  intends  them  for  the  use 
of  his  own  flock,  I  should  not  recommend  such 
high  feeding.  The  same  feeding  as  the  fattening 
wether  hoggs  receive  should  make  them  suffi- 
ciently strong  and  vigorous  when  put  to  the  ewes 
about  the  middle  of  October,  that  is,  when  they 
are  about  nineteen  or  twenty  months  old.    After 


they  have  finished  the  season  with  the  ewes,  which 
should  never  be  later  than  20th  or  25th  of  Novem- 
ber, they  should  be  immediately  put  on  full  tur- 
nips, either  netted  on  the  land,  or  given  on  a  lea- 
field,  a  little  hay  being  also  given  them  ;  and  in 
the  following  spring  put  on  good  feeding  pasture. 
Leicester  two-year-olds,  or  aged  sheep,  feed  so 
fast  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  give  them  grain  or 
extra  feeding  ;  as  by  doing  so,  they  would  become 
too  fat  and  useless.  Two-year-olds  and  aged  tups 
may  be  kept  together  ;  but  tup- hoggs  should  al- 
ways be  kept  by  themselves.  No  tups  should  be 
used  above  five  or  six  years  old,  unless  a  first-rate 
sheep,  as  they  get  small  stock.  A  shearling  tup 
will  serve  eighty  ewes  with  safety ;  but  fifty  or 
sixty  are  enough  for  an  old  sheep  ;  and  the  less 
travel  any  tup  has,  the  more  ewes  he  will  serve. 

2.  Treatment  of  Leicester  Ewe-Lambs, 
FROM  Weaning  till  they  are  put  to  the  Tup 
the  first  time. — From  weaning,  ewe  and  wether 
lambs  should  have  the  same  treatment  till  1st  of 
October,  when  the  latter  are  put  to  turnips,  on 
clean  feeding  pasture,  clover  foggage  and  stubble. 
The  ewe  lambs  intended  for  to  be  kept  stock  may 
then  be  selected  with  safety,  as  their  points  and 
quality  of  wool  will  be  fully  developed.  After 
selection,  they  should  be  kept  on  good  pasture  till 
November,  or  longer  if  the  weather  is  fine,  but 
whenever  frost  or  bad  weather  sets  in,  they  should 
be  put  on  white  globe  turnips  till  February,  which 
if  sliced  so  much  the  better.  After  this,  should 
the  white  turnips  be  spoiled  by  frost,  or  run  to 
seed,  a  few  cut  Swedes  will  keep  them  growing 
and  pi-eserve  the  lamb-layer  or  flesh,  which  should 
be  studied  to  be  preserved  in  all  young  sheep. 
About  the  beginning  or  middle  of  April,  fresh 
grass  of  two  or  three-year  olds  will  suffice,  for  it 
is  unnecessary  to  give  ewe  hoggs  the  best  feeding 
pasture.  By  this  encouraging  treatment  they  will 
be  in  fine  condition,  good  substance,  and  desirable 
size,  at  clipping  will  cut  a  sound  fleece,  and,  with 
similar  treatment  through  the  summer,  will  reach 
the  tupping  season  in  good  trim. 

3.  Treatment  of  Ewes  from  the  period  of 
Tupping  to  Lambing. — For  three  weeks  or  a 
month  previous  to  ewes  and  gimmers  being  tupped, 
they  should  be  kept  on  good  pasture  or  rape,  the 
gimmers  being  either  mixed  with  the  ewes,  or  kept 
separate.  I  would  recommend  them  being  kept 
separate,  as  tups  can  then  be  selected  to  suit  the 
peculiar  points  or  condition  of  both  ewes  and 
gimmers.  The  better  keep  they  both  have  at  this 
time,  the  more  equal  and  sure  will  be  the  concep- 
tion, which  always  not  only  insures  a  good  crop 
of  lambs,  but  early  and  regular  lambing.  Many 
breeders,  knowing  the  beneficial  eff'ects  of  good 
keep  at  this  time,  although  attended  with  the  dan- 
gers of  making  ewes  too  fat,  give  them  rape  or 
turnips,  and  fine  crops  of  lambs  have  thereby  been 
produced,  particularly  from  feeding  with  rape. 
The  late  Mr.  Wilson  of  Freston,  Berwickshire, 
generally  pursued  this  plan,  and  never  failed  hav- 
ing great  crops  of  lambs,  and  regular  and  early 
lambing;  frequently  more  than  one-half  of  his 
ewes  bearing  twins,  and  part  three  and  four  lambs. 
Mr.  James  Read,  Drem,  East  Lothian,  tried  the 
experiment  of  feeding  with  rape,  and  found  the 
ewes  have  a  larger  crop  of  lambs  than  when 
tupped  on  grass.  Unless  the  weather  is  very  se- 
vere, ewes  may  be  kept;  on  pasture  from  being 
tupped  ta  the  middle  of  February,  if  it  is  in  such 
a  state  as  to  keep  them  in  fair  condition.  They 
should  have  turnips  for  at  least  a  month  previous 
to  lambing/  if  the  pasture  has  been  eaten  bare  ; 
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and  if  the  weather  is  severe  through  the  winter,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  give  them  both  turnips  and 
hay  to  carry  them  through  to  the  lambing  time  in 
fair  condition,  but  the)'-  should  by  no  means  be 
too  fat,  as  high  condition  is  almost  as  dangerous 
to  ewes  when  about  to  lamb,  as  too  lean  a  condi- 
tion. I'heir  condition  should  be  such  as  to  make 
them  flush  of  milk  when  they  drop  their  lambs 
about  the  10th  of  March.  On  dry  land  they  may 
be  netted  on  turnips  previous  to  lambing;  but  on 
wet,  they  should  get  them  on  a  grass  field,  as  ewes 
heavy  in  lamb  are  apt  to  over-reach  themselves 
when  sinking  deep  into  the  land,  and  in  conse- 
quence throw  their  lambs.  Shepherds  should  be 
very  careful  of  ewes  at  this  time,  when  the  most 
laborious  and  irksome  duty  they  have  to  perform 
is  about  to  commence.  If  appropriate  prepara- 
tions are  then  neglected,  great  loss  will  be  in- 
curred in  lambs,  and  most  probably  also  in  ewes. 
The  farmer  and  shepherd  should  consult  together 
some  weeks  previous,  and  make  arrangements  for 
the  accommodation  of  both  ewes  and  lambs.  The 
first  should  be  the  saving  of  a  sheltered,  dry,  old 
grass-field,  with  a  southern  exposure,  in  a  rough 
state  of  pasturage,  during  the  winter,  as  near  the 
steading  as  jjossible.  Into  this  the  ewes  should 
be  put  at  the  commencement  of  lambing,  and 
plenty  of  turnips  given  them  on  the  grass  ;  tem- 
porary straw-cots  should  also  be  erected  in  the 
best  sheltered  corners  of  the  field,  well  bedded 
with  dry  sti-aw,  in  which  the  ewes  and  new  dropt 
lambs  may  be  kei)t  confined  for  a  day  or  two,  or 
longer  if  the  weather  is  bad.  Twin  lambs  should 
be  soon  removed  to  new  grass,  where  temporary 
cots  should  also  be  erected  for  shelter,  and  turnips 
given  the  ewes  on  the  new  grass.  Ewes  with 
single  lambs  may  be  kept  on  older  pasture,  and  on 
turnips,  Swedish  or  the  best  kind  of  Abcrbeen 
yellow  being  the  most  nourishing  for  milk,  which 
should  be  cut  and  given  in  boxes.  If  a  sujiply  of 
milk  is  not  kept  on  the  ewes  for  the  lambs,  the 
latter  will  become  stinted  in  their  growth,  and 
from  which  check  they  will  never  recover.  If 
ewes  are  not  full  of  milk  at  and  after  lambing,  and 
should  the  weather  be  severe,  many  lambs  will 
certainly  die,  but  with  proper  shelter  and  plenty 
of  nourishment,  it  is  wonderful  how  young  lambs 
withstand  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  Besides 
food  and  shelter,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  shepherd  to 
tend  them  night  and  day,  as  Leicester  ewes,  when 
lambing,  must  never  be  left  alone,  for  few  of  them 
lamb  safely  without  assistance,  so  the  closer  the 
flock  are  kept  together,  they  will  be  more  under 
the  eye  of  the  shepherd.  Assistants,  according  to 
the  size  of  the  flock,  should  be  provided  for  the 
shepherd,  besides  powerful  lanterns  for  seeing  the 
flock,  when  going  through  them  during  the  night. 
There  are  many  other  duties  besides  tending 
which  the  shepherd  should  i)erform.  Should  a 
single  lamb  die,  a  new  dropped  twin  must  be  taken 
away  from  another  ewe  immediately,  and  put  to 
the  bereaved  ewe,  confining  them  both  in  a  narrow 
dark  place.  The  skin  of  the  dead  lamb  should  be 
rubbed  over  the  head,  and  even  sown  over  the 
body,  of  the  fostered  lamb,  to  imitate  the  smell 
of  her  own  lamb.  The  ewe  being  full  of  milk, 
will  take  the  substitute  in  less  than  twenty-four 
hours.  As  soon  as  she  becomes  kind  to  it,  they 
may  both  be  turned  out  among  the  flock.  The 
shepherd  should  take  all  superfluous  wool  from 
the  udders  of  the  ewes  before  lambing,  and  ob- 
serve after  lambing,  that  the  single  lamb  sucks 
both  teats,  for  if  the  ewe  is  full  of  milk,  and  this 
circumstance  not  attended  to,  only  one  of  the  teats 
will  probably  be  sucked,  and  the  other  of  course 


become  blind,  and  hence  the  usual  cause  of  ulce- 
rated udders.  Lambs  should  be  suckled  imme- 
diately after  being  lambed,  and  kept  dry,  in  the 
cot  from  rain.  If  they  get  wet,  with  an  empty 
belly,  stiff  joints  and  other  diseases  almost  in- 
stantly attack  them.  It  very  frequently  happens 
that  gimmers,  and  very  high  bred  Leicester  ewes 
have  little  milk  at  lambing.  This  being  the  case, 
the  shepherd  should  always  have  plenty  of  warm 
cow's  milk  at  his  command,  in  fact,  a  good  milch 
cow  should  be  kept  for  this  purpose,  where  there 
is  a  large  flock  of  ewes,  to  which  he  can  have  ac- 
cess by  night  or  day,  as  a  little  warm  milk  and 
warmth  will  save  a  Iamb  when  nothing  else  will. 
Ewes  in  this  state,  or  with  weakly  lambs,  should 
be  placed  in  a  dry  warm  court  or  house  in  the 
steading,  till  they  recover  their  milk,  or  the  lambs 
their  strength.  The  tup  lambs  should  be  castrated 
in  fresh  weather,  when  eight  or  ten  days  old,  as  it 
is  dangerous  for  them  to  be  cut  in  cold  frosty  wea- 
ther. The  tails  of  both  wether  and  ewe  Iambs  are 
docked  at  this  time.  Lambs  for  tups  are  usually 
kept  from  ewes  selected  at  tupping,  having  the 
most  perfect  symmetry,  best  wool,  and  good  hand- 
ling. These  are  served  by  the  best  tup  of  the 
flock,  or  probably  by  a  hired  one  from  another 
flock.  1  he  breeder  sometimes  keeps  a  few  fine 
looking  tup  lambs  from  other  ewes,  but  this  is  not 
a  safe  method  of  selecting  tup  lambs,  and  their 
pedigree  may  not  be  so  correct.  As  the  lambing 
season  advances,  the  ewes  with  twin  lambs  are 
distributed  over  the  new  grass  fields,  and  those 
with  single  lambs  over  the  older  pastures,  but  if 
all  enjoy  the  new  grass,  so  much  the  better  ;  to 
which  should  be  added,  if  possible,  through  March 
and  April,  if  the  season  is  backward,  cut  Swedish 
or  yellow  turnip  in  boxes.  But  if  there  is  plenty 
of  early  grass,  there  is  less  occasion  to  give  them 
turnip  after  March.  It  should,  however,  never  be 
forgotten,  that  good  keep  will  make  good  sheep 
and  a  valuable  fleece  ;  and  that  if  lambs  are  well 
attended  to  for  the  first  six  weeks,  their  constitu- 
tion will  be  strong,  and  they  will  be  supplied  with 
lair  juices,  and  furnished  with  substance,  and 
which  treatment,  if  followed  up  for  the  remainder 
of  the  season,  will  ensure  superior  carcass,  tallow, 
and  fleece. 

4.  Treatment  of  Ewes  amd  Lambs  till  Wean- 
ing.— Ewes  and  lambs  should  be  continued  on 
good  pastures  till  weaning  time,  about  the  middle 
of  July  ;  Leicester  lambs  are  occasionally  weaned 
before  this,  in  the  first  week  of  this  month ;  but 
as  Leicester  ewes  have  great  aptitude  to  fatten, 
the  draft  or  cast  ewes  have  suflScient  time  to  fatten 
on  good  foggage  or  pasture,  before  the  end  of 
September,  and  the  flock  ewes  be  in  excellent  con- 
dition before  the  tupping  season  in  October. 

From  May  to  weaning,  the  washing  and  clipping 
of  the  sheep  occupies  a  great  part  of  the  shepherd's 
attention.  The  washing  of  ewes  should  be  per- 
formed with  the  greatest  precaution,  as  much 
serious  injury  may  be  done  them  by  heating  in 
driving  to  the  washing  pool.  The  lambs,  too,  be- 
ing taken  away  for  the  time,  makes  the  ewes  irrit- 
able on  the  road.  Farmers  should  themselves 
always  superintend  the  washing  and  clipping,  and 
be  assured  of  the  security  of  the  lambs  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  ewes. 

5.  Best  Mode  of  Washing  Sheep. — It  is  a 
question  whether  the  wa«hing  of  wool  is  best  per- 
formed on  or  off  the  sheeps'  backs.  I  am  of  opi- 
nion it  is  best  done  on  the  back  of  the  sheep  ;  and 
the  fact  that  the  wool  of  Leicester  sheep  is  almost 
unsaleable  when  dipt  unwashed,  shows  that  the 
wool-staplers  are  also  of   the  same    opinion.    I 
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have  known  many  lots  of  fafc  sheep  clipped  un- 
washed, before  being  sent  to  London,  and  other 
markets,  and  their  wool  sold  with  difficulty  at  a 
reduced  price,  whereas  when  washed,  it  sold  very 
freely.    Neither  stapler  nor  maniifacturer  will  buy 
unwashed  Leicester  wool  by  weight  but  at  little 
more  than  half  the  valus  of  well  washed,  the  weight 
of    unwashed   being  fully   a  third  heavier  than 
washed.     But  I  am  compelled  to  say,  in  accord- 
ance with  observation,  too  much  of  it  is  washed 
in  a  very  slovenly  and  careless  manner,  and  too 
little  attention  bestowed  on  preparing  an  article  of 
so   great  national  importance.     The  washing  of 
sheep  in  the  south  of  Scotland  and  north  of  Eng- 
land commences  about  the  1st  of  May  with  Lei- 
cester tups,  fat  wethers,  and  hoggs,  and  with  ewes 
from  the  1st  to  the  middle  of  June.     A  clear  run- 
ning water  with  a  clean  gravelly  bottom  is  best 
suited  for  the  washing  of  sheep,  its  depth  should 
be  about  2^  feet,  and  as  broad  as  to  permit  three 
or  four  men  to  stand  about  6  feet  apart,  the  outer 
men  being  about  the  same  distance  from  the  sides. 
When  a  natural  rivulet  does  not  afford  such  ac- 
commodation, a  damming  will  be  required  to  be 
made  across  it  to  retain  the  water  to  a  proper 
depth  and  breadth.     The  sheep  should  be  inclosed 
at  one  side  of  the  water  by  nets  or  hurdles,  so  as 
to  be  easily  laid  hold  off,  and  handed  to  the  first 
washer;  they  should  be  very  slowly  driven  from 
the  pasture  to  the  inclosure  prepared  for  them  at 
the  water-side,  in  the  cool  of  the  afternoon,  after 
the  water  has  been  heated  by  the  sun.     When  the 
business  begins,  the  sheep  should  be  gently  handed, 
one  by  one,  to  the  first  washer  in  the  water,  who 
turns  it  on  its  back  in  the  water  with  the  head  out 
of  it,  taking  it  by  the  near  fore-leg  with  the  left 
hand,  and  by  the  wool  on  the  neck  by  the  right, 
and  swilling  it  to  and  fro  and  up  and  down  in  the 
water  for  a  short  time  ;    he  then  hands  it  to  the 
next  washer,  who  goes  through  the  same  process, 
and  so  on  to  the  last  washer,  who  should  be  the 
shepherd  himself,  and  who  must  be  very  particular 
in  squeezing  the  wool  on  the  back  and  sides  till 
thoroughly  rinced.     He  then  turns  it  over  in  its 
natural  position  towards  the  opposite  side  of  the 
water  it  was  taken  hold  of,  plunging  it  over  the 
head,  and  causing  it  to  swim  to  the  shore.     On 
landing,  the  water  runs  from  the  wool,  and  in  a 
little  time  the  sheep  shakes  off  the  remainder  as 
forcibly  as  if  twirled  from  a  mop.  By  this  process 
the  wool  will  be  very  well  washed.    If  the  flock  is 
large,  three  or  four  men  should  always  be  in  the 
water,  and  a  change  of  men  take  place  every  hour. 
The  sheep  should  be  very  slowly  driven  to  a  clean 
pasture-field,  free  of  broken  banks,  the  rubbing 
against  which  would  again  soil  the  wool.     If  im- 
mediately clipped  when  dry,  the  wool  feels  hard. 
A  short  period  of  six  or  seven  days  should  elapse 
to  permit  the  return  of  natural  yoke  into  the  wool, 
when  it  will  feel  more  smooth  and  soft,  and  weigh 
more  ;   and  in  this  state  it  is  better  liked  by  the 
manufacturer,  for  whom  I  have  purchased  wool  on 
commission,  besides  growing  it  on  my  own  ac- 
count.    I  am  of  opinion  that  some  improvement 
might  be  made  in  washing  wool  on  the  sheep's 
backs.     I  think  the  use  of  soda  would  be  of  ad- 
vantage.    This  might  be  done  by  placing  a  large 
tub  at  the  water  side  filled  with  water,  holding  a 
solution  of  soda,  into  which  every  sheep,  before 
being  handed  to  the  first  washer,  might  be  im- 
mersed.   The  soda,  I  have  no  doubt,  would  loosen 
the  yoke,  and  facilitate  the  cleansing  of  the  dirt 
from  the  wool.    The  expence  of  this  operation 
would  be  trifling,  and  the  experiment  is  worthy  of 


trial.  Besides  washing  benefiting  the  wool,  I  con- 
sider the  sheep  themselves  are  the  better  for  it. 
We  have  only  to  observe  how  clean  and  comfort- 
able a  sheep  looks  after  being  shorn  of  a  clean 
washed  fleece,  and,  on  the  contrary,  how  dirty  and 
uncomfortable  it  looks  after  being  shorn  of  an  un- 
washed fleece,  to  be  sensible  of  the  benefit  of 
washing.  It  is  also  impossible  to  clip  an  unwashed 
sheep  neat  or  close,  and  one  dirty  sheep  will  spoil 
the  shears  more  than  a  number  of  clean. 

6.  Best   Mode   of   clipping   the    Wool   off 
Sheep.— Wool  must  be  ripe  and  ready  to  part  from 
the  skin  before  it  should  be  taken  off;  nature  thus 
preparing  it  for  the  ^hands  of  the  shearer.    The 
natural  symptom  of  shedding  the  wool  depends 
much  on  the  feeding ;  some  high  fed  sheep  will 
be  ready  for  clipping  in  March  or  April,  whilst 
others  not  well  fed,  will  not  be  ready  till  June. 
The  mode  of  clipping  sheep  was  performed  in  a 
very  awkward  and   clumsy  way  in   the  Border 
counties,  till  within  the  last  sixty  years.    The  new 
and  much  approved  system  was  introduced  into 
Northumberland  by  the   late  Messrs.  Culleys  of 
Akeld  and  Wark,  who  were  also  the  first  to  intro- 
duce the  improved  breed  of  Leicesters  into  that 
county.    The  old  mode  consisted  in  tying  the  feet 
of  the  sheep  and  laying  them  together  on  a  stool, 
and  clipping  almost  at  random,  in  a  longitudinal 
direction,  making  very  rough  work,  leaving,  on 
an  average,  fully  an  inch  of  wool  on  the  skin,  and 
in  some  places  more  than   two,  and  great  tufts 
hanging   in    all  directions.     This  awkward   and 
unprofitable  method  was  often  performed^  by  wo- 
men, and  is  still  continued  to  be  practised  in  many 
parts  of  Scotland.    The  method  introduced  by  the 
Messrs.  Culleys,  and  now  practised  in  all  the  well- 
managed  sheep  districts  in  Scotland,  is  what  may 
be  called  clipping  in  the  annular  or  circular  form. 
The  sheep  is  held  loose,  the  clipper  placing  it  on 
its  rump,  and  shedding  the  wool  on  the  under  part 
of  the  neck,  commences  clipping  round  the  top 
of  the  neck  to  the  top  of  the  shoulders  ;   he  then 
clips  the  belly  down  to  the  extremities  of  the  hind- 
legs,  shedding  the  wool  to  the  right  and  left ;  he 
then  clips  from  the  thick  part  of  the  near  fore- 
leg, continuing  in  parallel  rings  over  the  shoulder, 
ribs,  and  loins,  up  to  and  along  the  top  of  the 
back  ;    he  then  drops  the  sheep  on  its  side,  and 
bending  his  knee  over  the  back  part  of  its  neck, 
rests  the  toes  of  his  left  foot  on  the  ground,  in  the 
inside  of  the  neck  below  the  jaws.    This  position 
is  easy,  both  for  himself  and  the  sheep.    He  con- 
tinues the  circular  form  over  the  hooks,  as  he 
continues  to  pass  over  the  hip  or  thigh,  bringing 
the  rings  neatly  up  to  the  line  of  the  back-bone. 
The  rings  or  shear-marks  are  generally  from  a- 
half  to  three-fourths  of  an  inch  apart,  and  about 
one-third  of  an  inch  from  the  skin.  The  near  side 
being  thus  finished,  the  clipper  raises  his  knee 
from  the  ground,  gets  on  his  feet,  and  the  sheep 
again  set  on  its  bottom,  when  the  same  process  is 
repeated  on  the  off"  side  as  was  on  the  near,  mak- 
ing the  rings  join  neatly  on  the  top  of  the  back, 
as  if  the  shears  had  passed  over  the  back  with  the 
same  hand.     Some  good  clippers  indeed  go  right 
round  the  back  without  stopping,  but  the  former 
is  reckoned  the  neatest  plan.    Some  clippers  use 
the  right  and  left  hand  successively,  and  others 
the  right  hand  alone,  but  it  is  immaterial  which, 
provided  the  work  is  neatly  and  well  done.    The 
hand  which  for  the  time  is  unemployed  should  be 
laid  flat  on  the  bare  skin,  to  draw  it  towards  the 
clipper;    the  tighter  the  skin,  and  the  clipping 
hand  held  nearer  the  skin,  the  neater  the  work. 
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The  wool  should  always  be  carefully  collected  to- 
gether, to  prevent  the  sheep  breaking  the  fleece 
with  its  feet,  in  kicking  or  striking,  which  some 
sheep,  under  the  thraldom,  do.  A  clean  lighted 
place,  and  sheltered  from  rain,  should  be  selected 
to  contain  the  sheep,  and  clip  them  in.  The  clip- 
ping floor  should  be  made  soft  with  straw,  and 
covered  with  a  strong  canvass  barn-sheet  fastened 
tightly  down.  A  woman  or  boy  should  be  em- 
ployed among  the  clippers,  removing  any  drop- 
pings from  the  sheep,  sweeping  the  sheet  with  a 
besom,  picking  up  locks  of  wool,  and  carrying 
away  the  fleeces  to  be  rolled  up.  To  clip  twenty 
Leicester  hoggs  or  fat  sheep,  or  thirty  ewes,  well 
per  day,  is  fair  work  for  one  clipper. 

7.  Best  Mode  of  rolling  up,  and  preserving 
THE  Fleece  for  a  length  of  time. — An  experi- 
enced person  should  always  be  employed  to  roll 
up  wool.  The  first  process  is  to  clip  all  hardened 
dung  suspended  from  the  tips  of  the  fleece,  leaving 
nothing  in  the  fleece  but  clean  wool.  The  obser- 
vance of  this  precaution  is  not  only  the  best  po- 
licy for  the  farmer,  but  is  his  safest  course,  as  a 
high  penalty,  by  act  of  parliament,  may  be  levied 
against  all  persons  wrapping  up  dirt  in  wool.  This 
is  a  wise  regulation,  as  it  is  quite  impossible  for  a 
wool-buyer  to  examine  every  fleece  separately, 
which  he  may  be  inclined  to  purchase.  A  clean 
and  convenient  place  near  the  clipper  should  be 
chosen  for  the  rolling  up  the  fleeces ;  a  large 
square  board  or  plain  deal  door,  raised  about  two 
feet  from  the  ground,  answers  well  to  spread  the 
fleeces  on.  The  inside  of  the  fleece  is  placed  next 
the  board,  then  the  belly  and  other  straggling 
portions  of  it  are  thrown  into  thj  inside  of  the 
fleece,  the  breadth  of  the  rolled  fleece  being  made 
according  to  its  size.  A  large  heavy  fleece  re- 
quires to  be  rolled  np  about  thirty  inches  inbreadth, 
whilst  a  small  one  need  not  be  more  than  sixteen 
to  eighteen  inches.  The  rolling  should  commence 
at  the  hinder  part  of  the  fleece,  taking  care  to 
keep  it  uniform  in  breadth  in  rolling  up,  and 
pressing  it  rather  firmly.  When  it  is  rolled  to  the 
shoulders,  draw  out  the  neck-wool  and  twist  a 
band  from  it,  of  sufficient  length  to  go  firmly  round 
the  fleece  and  fasten  the  end  into  the  band.  A 
fleece  thus  rolled  up  may  be  carried,  stored,  pack- 
ed, unpacked,  and  lodged  in  the  warehouse  of  the 
stapler,  without  being  broken  ;  but  too  many 
fleeces  are  put  up  in  a  loose  careless  manner,  and 
easily  broken  and  injured.  The  rolled  fleeces  are 
then  neatly  stored  in  the  wool-room,  every  de- 
scription by  itself,  as  it  comes  to  hand.  Some 
wool-growers  practice  the  unavailing  expediency 
of  placing  the  best  fleeces  in  the  front  of  the  store, 
no  doubt  with  the  view  of  making  the  whole  store 
appear  as  if  it  contained  none  but  the  first-rate 
wool ;  but  the  stapler  soon  discovers  the  decep- 
tion, and,  of  course,  is  induced  to  turn  over  more 
wool  than  he  would  otherwise  do  ;  and  should  he 
not  purchase  it,  the  owner  is  put  to  much  unne- 
cessary trouble  in  replacing  it  in  a  favourable  po- 
sition for  the  next  customer. 

Wool  should  be  kept  in  a  dry,  close  place,  and 
however  close  it  is  ke})t,  if  dry,  it  will  increase  in 
weight,  and  not  deteriorate  in  quality.  It  will 
keep  for  years  quite  safe,  if  vermin  is  precluded 
from  it,  particularly  rats,  which  are  fond  of  mak- 
ing their  nests  in  it.  It  will  even  keep  a  long 
time  in  the  pack  without  injury,  if  kept  dry. 
Granaries  near  slate  roofs  are  not  good  places  for 
keeping  wool,  as  in  them  it  becomes  hard,  and 
loses  in  weight.    If  kept  for  any  length  of  time,  it 


will  be  necessary  to  turn  over  the  fleeces  at  least 
every  six  months. 

8.  The  Best  Method  of  packing  Wool. — The 
first  consideration  in  the  packing  of  wool,  is  the 
quality  of  the  pack-sheets,  which  should  be  strong, 
whole,  and  sound.  The  sheets  should  be  slung  by 
ropes  near  the  wool  store,  from  the  beams  of  the 
house,  or  other  fixtures.  The  ropes  are  fastened 
to  the  two  open  corners  of  the  sheet,  in  each  of 
which  a  stone  is  placed,  and  around  which  the 
ropes  are  fastened  in  loops.  When  thus  slung, 
about  eight  or  nine  inches  from  the  ground,  two 
men  enter  into  the  sheet,  and  commence  laying  a 
row  of  fleeces  across  the  bottom,  from  one  close 
corner  to  the  other,  always  taking  care  to  have 
the  corners  and  ends  tramped  hard  as  the  sheet 
fills.  The  pack  should  hold  about  16  stones  of  24 
lb.  each,  or  about  27  stones  imperial,  if  well  sowed 
up  at  the  top.  If  the  sheet  has  thus  betn  firmly 
packed,  it  will  reach  its  destination  and  be  un- 
packed without  a  broken  fleece ;  but  if  loosely  and 
confusedly  packed,  the  fleeces  will  come  outbroken 
and  bruised,  and  wi'l  thereby  incur  to  the  stapler 
a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  sorting,  and  even  when 
sorted,  they  will  never  reassume  the  natural  ap- 
pearance they  had  before  being  rolled  and  packed ; 
and  as  the  stapler  has  all  his  sorted  wool  to  ex- 
pose for  sale  in  his  warehouses  to  his  customers 
the  manufacturers,  it  is  the  readiest  way  for 
growers  to  obtain  the  highest  prices  for  their 
wool,  whether  in  brisk  or  flat  markets,  to  be  par- 
ticularly attentive  to  its  management  in  all  the 
diff'erent  stages  of  washing,  clipping,  rolling,  stor- 
ing, and  packing.  Growers  of  wool  may  depend 
upon  it,  that  wool-staplers  are  very  intelligent  men 
of  business,  and  there  is  perhaps  no  class  of  men 
who  require  and  exhibit  more  judgment  and  dis- 
crimination in  dividing  the  different  qualities  of 
the  article  they  deal  in.  Besides  being  a  thorough 
judge  of  wool  being  well  washed,  and  well  ma- 
naged in  every  respect  after  being  taken  from  the 
sheeps'  backs,  a  wool-stapler  can  judge  whether 
the  sheep  whose  wool  he  inspects  has  been  well 
or  ill  fed,  and  indicate  the  defect  at  first  sight,  al- 
though it  may  not  be  perceptible  to  another  per- 
son not  a  judge  of  wool.  If  sheep  have  at  any 
time  during  autumn,  winter,  or  spring,  been 
pinched  of  food  for  even  a  few  days,  the  staple  of 
the  fleece  becomes  weakened  at  the  very  place 
where  its  growth  has  been  checked  for  want  of 
the  requisite  nourishment.  The  defective  place 
may  be  detected  by  the  experienced  eye,  but  by 
any  one  taking  the  staple  by  the  ends,  and  giving 
it  a  sharp  pull  asunder,  it  may  certainly  be  de- 
tected, by  its  breaking  or  drawing  out  smaller  at 
the  very  place  or  places  where  the  nourishment  was 
wanting  when  those  places  were  next  the  skin.  I 
have  seen  a  staple  give  way  in  three  or  four  diffe- 
rent places.  As  the  quality  of  Leicester  wool  is 
chiefly  valuable  for  its  length  answering  the  pur- 
pose of  combing,  and  of  course  making  all  those 
kinds  of  woollen  manufactures  which  are  made 
of  combing  wool,  and  for  which  no  substitute  can 
be  found  in  wool  of  any  other  length,  it  is  clear 
that  it  is  the  growers'  interest  to  preserve  the 
uniform  strength  of  the  staple  by  uniform  good 
feeding.  Leicester  wool,  to  be  valuable,  should 
therefore  be  long,  strong,  fine,  and  soft,  and  to 
obtain  with  certainty  all  those  requisites,  the 
sheep  should  be  uniformly  well  fed,  and  the  wool, 
after  clipping,  managed  in  the  best  manner  in 
every  respect.  The  want  of  feeding,  even  lor  a 
single  week,  may  not  only  deteriorate  the  carcass^ 
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but  lessen  the  qwantity,  and  lower  the  quality  and 
value  of  the  fleece,  20  to  30  per  cent. 

9.  Treatment  of  Ewes  from  the  Weaning 
OF  THE  Lambs  to  their  own  Tupping. — In  wean- 
ing lambs  from  the  ewes,  they  should  be  removed 
as  far  asunder  as  to  be  beyond  the  hearing  of  each 
other's  bleatings.  The  ewes  must  be  milked  three 
or  four  daj''s,  taking  care  they  be  not  heated  in  the 
process.  The  milkers  should  draw  every  teat 
clean, ^only  once  a-day,for  oftener  than  that  would 
retain  the  milk  on  the  ewes  almost  as  fully  as  if 
they  were  sucked.  At  the  last  time  the  milk  should 
be  drawn  very  clean  off,  when  the  udders  will  soon 
get  dry  without  injuring  the  ewes.  Perhaps  it 
might  be  proper  to  allow  them  to  retain  their  milk 
for  nearly  two  days  previous  to  the  last  milking, 
by  which  I  am  sure  they  would  get  sooner  dry. 
As  soon  as  the  ewes  are  dry,  the  old  ewes  which 
are  to  be  drafted,  should  be  taken  from  the  flock 
to  be  fattened.  Leicester  ewes  being  sold  at  four 
years  old,  the  draft  is  the  fourth  part  of  the  ewe 
flock.  The  gimmers  supply  the  place  of  the  old 
ewes.  The  draft  ewes  should  then  be  put  on  the 
best  feeding  pastures,  on  clover  foggage,  if  any  to 
spare,  and  if  well  fed  will  be  fit  for  the  butcher  by 
the  end  of  September,  good  ewes  usually  averaging 
about  20  lb.  per  qr. ;  but  if  kept  till  New  Year  on 
rape  or  turnip,  I  have  known  the  best  weigh  281b. 
to  301b.  per  qr.  They  should  never  be  retained 
later  than  Candlemas,  as  I  have  observed  they 
improve  in  no  respects  after  this  season.  The  re- 
gular ewe  flock  may  be  kept  on  their  summer  pas- 
tures till  the  middle  of  September,  when  they 
should  have  fresh  grass  or  rape,  to  prepare  them 
for  tupping,  as  has  been  already  pointed  out ;  but 
should  they  show  a  great  predisposition  to  fatten, 
they  should  be  kept  on  inferior  pastures  from  the 
weaning  of  the  lambs  until  near  their  own  tup- 
ping, fjr  I  have  often  known  ewes  become  so  fat 
in  this  short  time,  as  to  prevent  their  conceiving. 
The  ewes  of  Mr.  Thomas  Darling,  West  Fortune, 
East  Lothian,  get  so  fat,  that  he  is  obliged  to  keep 
them  on  the  worst  land  of  the  farm.  They  were 
kept  this  year  on  hay  and  water  in  the  court-yard, 
and  still  ihey  are  full  of  condition. 

10.  Treatment  of  Wether  Lambs,  from 
Weaning  till  they  are  sent  fat  to  Market. — 
Wether  lambs  should  be  put  on  the  best  pasture 
immediately  after  being  weaned,  and  continued 
thereon  till  about  the  1st  of  October,  when  they 
should  have  turnips  in  a  lea-field  for  the  first 
month.  A  few  old  sheep  among  them  will  teach 
them  to  break  the  turnip.  They  may  then  be 
netted  on  the  turnip  land,  or  continued  on  the  lea. 
If  they  are  netted  on,  it  should  be,  in  the  first 
place,  on  the  driest  and  best  sheltered  spot,  and, 
if  possible,  with  a  southern  exposure,  in  order  to 
have  it  always  to  resort  to  in  case  of  stormy  wea- 
ther, as  they  proceed  along  the  field,  in  regular 
breaks  of  fourteen  days' feed.  A  new  break  should 
be  given  when  the  former  one  is  half  eaten,  the 
bottoms  of  which  should  be  picked  up,  and  the 
sheep  will  return  and  eat  them  up  clean.  They 
may  continue  on  white  globe  turnip  till  the  New 
Year,  after  which  they  should  have  cut  Swedish 
in  boxes.  The  shepherd,  and  a  boy  or  woman 
■with  an  improved  turnip  cutting-machine,  can  cut 
from  300  to  400  hoggs.  Straw  is  usually  given 
when  on  turnips,  but  when  the  weather  is  in  the 
least  severe,  clover  buy  should  be  given,  and  con- 
tinued through  the  winter.  The  cut  Swedish  tur- 
nip and  hay  should  be  continued  till  1st  April, 
when  they  should  have  new  grass  with  cut  Swe- 
dish, till  1st  May.    I  am,  however,  of  opinion, 


that  the  new  grass  might  be  saved  from  pasturage, 
by  adopting  the  feeding  on  grain  or  oil-cake.  Sup- 
pose half  a  pound  per  day,  of  bruised  oats,  were 
given  to  each  fattening  wether  hogg  for  six  months 
or  180  days,  that  would  be  90  lb.  to  each,  or  about 
2  bushels  at  3s.  per  bushel,  or  6s.  each.  Suppose 
this  extra  feeding  increased  the  weight  of  each 
hogg  21b.  per  quarter,  or  81b.  on  the  carcass,  at 
fid.  per  pound,  is  4s.,  with  21b.  of  extra  tallow,  at 
4d.,  is  another  8d.,  and  Ub.  of  extra  wool,  at  Is. 
4d.  per  lb.,  making  in  all  6s.,  which  is  just  the 
value  of  the  oats  repaid.  This  result  shows  no 
pecuniary  advantage  gained  by  this  mode  of  feed- 
ing, but  this  important  object  is  gained,  that  we- 
ther hoggs  could  be  so  fed  without  touching  grass 
at  all,  until  the  1st  of  May,  when  they  could  be 
clipped,  and  sent  ripe  to  market  201b.  per  quarter; 
whereas,  if  they  are  only  fed  on  turnij)S,  they  can- 
not attain  the  same  degree  of  weight  and  ripeness 
till  June,  after  tbey  have  eaten  new  grass  for  two 
months.  By  the  feeding  I  propose,  the  new  grass 
can  be  saved,  in  fact,  for  the  ewes  and  lambs, 
which  is  a  matter  of  great  importance,  besides  the 
bringing  a  heavier  carcass  to  market  at  an  earlier 
period,  with  more  tallow  and  wool  of  superior 
quality.  The  purer  the  breed  of  Leicester  sheep 
is,  they  possess  the  greater  aptitude  to  fatten,  and 
the  more  highly  they  are  fed,  they  come  the  sooner 
to  maturity.* 

11.  Effects  of  Climate  and  Food  on  the 
Wool  of  Sheep. — My  opinion  as  to  the  eff'ects  of 
climate,  situation,  and  food  on  the  wool  of  sheep, 
is,  that  after  having  been  a  breeder  of  Leicester 
sheep,  and  purchased  considerable  numbers  of 
them  from  Northumberland  to  the  northern  coun- 
ties, and  from  personal  observations  made  while 
travelling  in  that  line,  through  almost  every 
county  in  Scotland,  which  I  have  had  occasion  to 
repeat  this  year,  I  cannot  perceive  any  effects  of 
climate  on  the  wool  of  Leicesters,  judging  of  cli- 
mate from  a  diflference  of  latitude  in  this  portion 
of  the  island.  I  examined  a  laige  flock  of  them  in 
Caithness,  the  property  of  William  Home,  Esq.  of 
Scouthel,  and  I  could  see  no  perceptible  difference 
between  their  wool,  and  that  of  the  flocks  they 
are  descended  from,  the  property  of  Mr.  John 
Wilson,  Simprim,  Berwickshire.  I  also  examined 
the  clip  of  Mr.  Home's  sheep  of  this  year,  which 
I  considered  equal  to  Berwickshire  wool,  both  as 
to  quantity  and  quality,  some  of  the  hoggs'  fleeces 
weighing  71b.  to  81b.  I  consider  the  wliole  flock^ 
equal  to  many  of  the  best  in  the  south  of  Scotland, 
both  in  point  of  mutton  and  wool.  Some  shear- 
ling tups  had  just  then  arrived  from  Mr.  Wilson, 
and  on  comparing  their  vvool  with  those  of  Mr. 
Home's  own  breeding,  I  found  the  quality  of  both 
very  nearly  alike.  Difterence  of  situation,  in  re- 
gard to  altitude,  has  a  material  efi^ect  on  wool ; 
and  difl'erent  descriptions  of  soils  grow  difi'erent 
kinds  of  wool  as  well  as  grain,  but  Mr.  Home's 
land  in  Caithness,  and  Mr.  Wilson's  in  Berwick- 
shire, are,  however,  much  alike,  being  mostlj'' 
clay,  and  this  description  of  land  will  grow  a  much 
stronger  pile  of  wool,  than  light  gravelly  or  sandy 
soils,  although  the  latter  will  grow  it  finer.     Good 


*  Mr.  John  Dudgeon,  Almond  Hill,  West  Lo- 
thian, has  fed  hoggs  through  the  winter  on  turnips, 
lib.  oil-cake,  and  ^Ib.  oats  each  ;  and  on  1.5th  Fe- 
bruary 18S8,  they  averaged  above  130  lb.  each  live- 
weight,  which,  when  reduced  to  dead -weight  by  the 
decimal  .605,  they  weigh  at  this  moment  not  less  than 
19^  lb.  per  quarter. 
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feeding  seems  to  be  the  grand  means  of  growing 
the  heaviest  and  most  vahiable  fleece,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  fit  for  combing  and  for  the  manufacture  of 
goods  of  strong  and  durable  texture.  No  wool- 
stapler  e\'er  finds  fault  with  wool  being  too  heavy, 
if  produced  from  high  feeding,  and  the  pile  na- 
turally fine.  There  are  sheep  called  Leicester?, 
and  other  long-wooUed  varieties,  with  heavy  wool, 
but  of  coarse  quality  ;  but  the  wool  of  improved 
Leicesters  is  soft  raid  of  fine  texture,  and  the  more 
highly  such  sheep  are  fed,  the  more  valuable  per 
lb.  is  their  wool  to  the  manufacturer,  and  of  course 
more  profitable  to  the  grower.  1  recommend  all 
breeders  of  Leicester  sheep  to  select  fuU-woolled 
sheep,  with  a  fine  soft  texture  of  fleece,  not  too 
open,  rather  close  as  otherwise,  and  with  a  high 
tone  of  blood  ;  and  if  such  are  treated  as  I  have 
pointed  out,  breeders  will  always  be  insured  of  the 
greatest  quantity  of  wool  of  the  most  valuable  de- 
scription, and  tiie  most  valuable  carcass  for  the 
butcher,  and  the  younger  such  sheep  are  fed,  the 
greater  quantity  and  better  quality  of  wool  will 
be  produced. 

To  show  the  effects  of  diff'erence  of  situation 
and  food  on  the  wool,  I  once  divided  a  lot  of  Che- 
viot lambs,  when  weaning,  into  two,  and  put  the 
one  lot  on  full  keep  on  low  grounds,  and  the  other 
to  a  green  hill  farm.  The  latter  got  no  turnip,  hut 
still  came  through  in  fair  condition,  their  fleeces 
weighing  about  31b.  each,  worth  Is.  a  pound,  3s. 
The  fleeces  of  the  other  lot  that  got  full  keep 
weighed  51b.  each,  worth  ls.4d.  per  pound,  6s.  8d. 
The  high  fed  wo'il  being  fit  for  combing  ;  while  the 
other  being  short  and  tender  was  only  fit  for  se- 
condary clothing  wool. 

12.  i  HEATMKNT  OF  HaLF-BRED  ChEVIOT  SllEEP. 

—The  treatment  of  crosses  from  Cheviot  ewes  and 
Leicester  tups  should  be  conducted  with  the  same 
care  and  attention  as  Leicester  sheep,  to  insure 
good  sheep  mutton  and  a  valuable  fleece,  although 
it  is  scarcelj'  ])ossible  to  attain  the  same  degree  of 
perfection  from  any  half-bred  sheep,  they  being 
usually  kept  on  inferior  land  and  higher  situations. 
Turnips  being  now  grown  on  all  land,  where  half- 
bred  sheep  are  kept,  I  can  see  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  be  encouraged  by  good  feeding  as  well 
as  Leicesters  ;  making  allowance  of  time  in  their 
arriving  at  maturity,  from  the  difference  of  blood. 
This  cross  will  produce  v?ool  oi  finer  quality  than 
Leicester,  and  being  combing  wool,  is  more  valu- 
able per  pound. 

13.  Trf.atmknt  of  Cheviot  Sheep. — The  black 
faced  breed  long  took  the  lead  in  occupying  all  the 
mountain-ranges  of  the  north,  from  a  notion  that 
they  were  much  hardier  than  the  Cheviots  ;  but 
long  and  fair  trials  have  proved  that  Cheviots  are 
also  a  hardy  race  ;  and  now  the  greatest  part  of 
the  mountains  of  Caithness,  Sutherland,  Ross,  and 
part  of  Inverness,  are  stocked  with  Cheviot  sheep 
of  the  very  best  description,  and  which  are  not 
only  quite  suited  to  the  northern  climate,  but  the 
land  is  as  comijctent  for  their  maintenance,  for 
they  thrive  admirably.  When  Mr.  George  Culley 
of  Akeld,  wrote  his  observations  on  Live-Stock  in 
1807,  he  described  the  Cheviot  sheep  as  being  very 
deficient  in  the  fore-quarters,  wanting  breadth 
both  there  and  on  the  chyne,  and  that  their  wool 
weighed  only  31b.  per  fleece,  21b.,  of  which  was 
fine  and  worth  Is.  per  lib.  and  lib.  coarse,  worth 
only  6(!.  ;  but  he  sagaciously  remarked,  that  if 
they  could  be  improved  in  form,  and  the  fleece 
rendered  equally  fine,  they  would  prove  a  most 
valuable  sheep  for  high  districts,  and  which,  he 
hail  no  doubt,  would  one  day  be  accomplished. 


His  hint  has  not  been  lost  sight  of.  For  thirty 
years  the  Cheviots,  both  in  form  and  fleece,  have 
been  much  improved,  and  they  are  now  dispersed 
over  a  large  portion  of  the  country,  and  which, 
along  with  the  new  system  of  light  stocking,  and 
improving  of  arable  land  by  growing  turnips,  are 
circumstances  that  have  had  the  desired  effect  of 
bringing  them  to  their  present  state  of  perfection. 
They  are  excellent  feeders,  have  mutton  of  fine 
flavour,  and  their  wool,  though  short,  is  fine  and 
valuable,  but  when  made  long  enough  to  comb,  by 
good  feeding,  is  the  most  valuable  of  all  British 
wools 

Cheviot  tups  should  be  selected  on  the  same 
principle  as  Leicesters,  and  fed  as  highly  as  the 
circumstances  of  the  land  will  permit ;  and  sepa- 
rate tup  parks  for  the  hoggs  and  old  tups  should 
always  be  provided.  The  tups  are  generally  put  to 
Cheviot  ewes  from  the  10th  to  the  loth  of  No- 
vember, previous  to  which,  for  a  month  at  least, 
and  while  tupping,  they  should  be  well  fed.  A 
sufficient  store  of  hay  should  be  provided  for  a 
severe  winter.  Cheviot  ewes  should  have  turnips 
for  a  month  before  lambing  ;  and  during  the 
month  of  April,  they  should  have  turnips  strewed 
on  the  grass  to  keep  them  full  of  milk.  They 
usually  begin  to  lamb  about  the  10th  or  15th  of 
April.  When  lambing,  they  should  be  tended  in 
as  far  as  the  circumstances  of  the  farm  w'ill  admit. 
Che\'iot  lambs  should  not  be  weaned  before  the 
first  or  second  week  of  August,  as  it  is  in  the  latter 
end  of  July  they  make  the  most  improvement.  In 
high  districts,  the  ewe  lambs,  after  being  weaned 
two  or  three  weeks,  should  be  pastured  along  with 
the  ewes,  and  this  plan  insures  the  most  healthy 
ewe  stock.  The  ewes  should  not  be  milked  more 
than  four  or  five  days  after  the  lambs  are  weaned. 
They  should  be  kept  full  of  grass  till  tupping,  as 
Cheviot  ewes  cannot  be  too  full  of  condition  at 
that  season,  both  for  securing  a  good  crop  of  lambs, 
standing  the  wintry  blast,  coming  to  the  lambing 
vigorous  and  strong,  and  producing  a  full  clip  of 
wool. 

With  respect  to  the  effects  of  climate  on  Che- 
viot sheep,  it  is  quite  plain  that,  although  they  are 
the  natives  of  the  Cheviot  mountains  in  the  north 
of  England,  they  have  been  tried  with  the  climate 
of  the  north  of  Scotland  for  about  forty  years  ; 
and  although  the  store  farmers  in  those  wild  dis- 
tricts neither  did  get,  or  could  get,  the  best  stock 
from  the  Borders  to  commence  with,  yetfrom  their 
exertions, and  judicious  selection  and  management, 
they  can  now  vie  with  the  Borders  for  Cheviot 
wethers,  ewes,  and  wool.  A  northern  climate  thus 
seems  to  have  had  no  bad  effects  on  Cheviot  sheep. 
Nay,  1  am  credibly  informed,  that  the  clips  of  wool 
are  both  heavier  and  finer  in  many  parts  of  the 
north  than  what  they  are  in  the  south.  This  cir- 
cumstance, I  conceive,  can  only  be  accounted  for 
from  the  great  quantity  of  sheep  moss-plants  which 
grow  early  in  spring  in  the  high  grounds  of  Caith- 
dess,  Sutherland,  and  Ross-shires.  These  plants 
are  said  to  be  as  nourishing  as  turnips,  and  pro- 
mote in  a  wonderful  degree  the  growth  of  wool. 

14.  Treatimf.nt  OF  Black-faced  Sheep. — With 
respect  to  the  treatment  of  black-faced  sheep,  the 
same  remarks  I  have  made  on  Cheviots  will  apply 
to  them.  This  breed  of  sheep  is  the  hardiest  of 
all  the  mountain  breeds,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  Cheviots  are  the  better  paying  sheep  of  the 
two,  if  the  land  is  at  all  capable  of  keeping  them  : 
and  there  is  much  land  in  Scotland  yet  supporting 
black-faced,  quite  capable  of  keeping  Cheviot 
sheep.    They  have  been  much  improved  within 
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the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years.  We  have  only  to 
compare  the  black-faced  wethors  now  brought  to 
Falkirk  with  those  formerly  shown  there  from 
Lanarkshire  and  Peeblesshire.  The  improved  breed 
are  round  in  the  carcass,  and  well-formed,  with 
clear,  bright,  and  mottled  faces,  fine  round  horns, 
and  clean  legs.  They  are  spread  all  over  the  high 
land.  Their  wool  has  been  much  improved  of  late 
years  by  judicious  selection  of  tups,  light  stock- 
ing, and  better  management.  I  consider  land  will 
keep  more  black-faced  than  Cheviots.  The  latter 
being  longer-sided,  eat  more  food,  although  they 
fetch  higher  prices,  both  for  carcass  and  wool. 
Excellent  specimens  of  sheep  have  been  produced 
by  crossing  them  with  the  Cheviots,  and  still  more 
so  with  the  Leicesters,  the  latter  being  a  splendid 
cross,  the  carcass  being  very  handsome  and  com- 
pact, and  completely  suited  to  the  London  trade. 
In  both  crosses,  the  wool  is  very  much  improved. 

To  recapitulate  briefly  what  I  have  endeavoured 
to  enforce  :  Sheep  with  the  most  useful  qualities 
of  wool  must  be  selected  by  the  breeder.  Good 
treatment  and  good  feeding  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  bring  both  the  carcass  and  fleece  to  matu- 
rity. Although  I  am  not  of  opinion  that  climate, 
at  least  the  dilFerence  of  climate  in  Great  Britain, 
ha?  any  material  effect  on  wool,  yet  different  situa- 
tions, and  different  kinds  of  food,  produce  differ- 
ence in  wool.  Moss  plants  produce  heavier  wool 
than  plants  growing  on  light  thin  soils.  Rape 
produces  heavier  wool  than  turnips,  and  broad 
clover  heavier  than  white.  All  these  nourishing 
plants  produce  not  only  heavier  and  broader  wool 
than  those  from  light  soils,  but  softer  in  the  tex- 
ture, and  longer  for  combing,  for  which  kind  there 
is  always  a  great  demand. 

15.  Salving  of  Sheep. — The  practice  of  salving 
sheep  in  high  situations,  to  protect  them  from  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather,  is  a  very  old  one,  and 
was,  until  within  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years, 
entirely  performed  with  tar  and  butter  ;  but  the 
high  prices  obtained  for  white  wool  above  that  of 
salved  for  some  years  past,  have  induced  many 
store-farmers  to  try  a  variety  of  new  salves  com- 
posed of  different  substances,  many  of  which  have 
proved  a  failure.  A  few  of  them  have  succeeded 
to  a  certain  extent.  Those  made  from  cocoa-nut 
oil,  olive-oil,  and  turpentine,  are  said  to  have 
stained  the  wool  the  least,  but  many  of  the  new 
salves  stain  the  wool  as  much  as  the  old  method. 
In  consequence  of  this,  many  wool-growers  who 
tried  the  new  salves  are  now  returning  to  the  tar 
and  butter,  giving  a  larger  proportion  of  butter, 
and  mixing  them  well  together  ;  but  too  much  tar 
is  still  used,  is  not  thoroughly  mixed,  and  laid  on 
the  sheep  in  a  very  careless  manner.  Great  care 
should  be  given  in  applying  the  salve,  the  wool 
being  shed  clean,  and  the  salve  laid  on  regularly, 
close  to  the  skin.  By  such  care,  the  wool  will  be 
much  less  staineJ  than  if  carelessly  done.  It  is 
also  necessary,  even  in  low  situations,  and  with 
feeding  stock,  to  use  certain  liquors  to  kill  the 
vermin  which  naturally  breed  on  sheep,  such  as 
the  kid-tick  and  sheep-louse.  Tobacco  juice  and 
spirits  of  tar  or  turpentine,  are  generally  used  for 
this  purpose  ;  and  as  all  sheep  are  subject  to  ver- 
min, so  all  sheep  not  salved  should  be  run  over 
with  some  such  liquor  in  the  end  of  autumn  before 
putting  them  on  turnips.  The  proportion  of  to- 
bacco liquor  to  that  of  the  spirit  of  tar  or  turpen- 
tine is  as  twelve  to  one.  Sheep  that  have  been 
driven  are  apt  to  become  itchy  after  being  put  on 
good  keep.  Running  them  with  the  liquor  after 
they  have  come  off  the  journey,  will  prevent  any 


out-break  on  the  skin.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  shep- 
herd to  attend  to  all  these  particulars  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  sheep,  but  the  farmer  should  also  be 
skilled  to  them,  in  order  to  be  able  to  keep  the 
shepherds  at  their  duty.  When  shepherds  know 
their  duty,  and  perform  it  attentively  and  con- 
scientiously, there  is  not  a  more  valuable  and  use- 
ful class  of  men,  as  servants,  belonging  to  the 
agricultural  profession  ;  but  however  useful  or  at- 
tentive they  maj'  be,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  sheep- 
farmer  at  all  times  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  over  his 
shepherds  and  his  flocks,  for  it  is  only  by  so  do- 
ing he  can  insure  to  himself  a  fat  sheep  and  a 
valuable  fleece. 


ON  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  IMPROVE- 
MENTS IN  AGRICULTURE. 

Whilst  on  tlie  one  hand  we  do  not  entertain  the 
slightest  apprehension  lest  population  should  in- 
crease so  rapidly  as  to  vender  it  doubtful  whether 
the  earth  will  afford  suflicient  means  of  subsist- 
ence, still  we  ihmk  there  are  many  cogent  reasons 
why  every  exertion  should  be  used,  not  only  to 
obtain  a  sufficient  home  supply  of  agricultural 
produce,  but  also  to  encourage  the  cultivation  of 
land  now  uncultivated,  and,  by  better  manage- 
ment, to  increase  the  present  rate  of  produce  per 
acre.  We  know  well  that  the  continental  re- 
sources are  very  large,  and  that  if  the  consumption 
in  England  became  so  large  as  to  much  exceed 
her  home  production,  that  ample  supplies  could 
be  obtained,  and  tliat  very  demand  would  tend  to 
increase  the  supply,  by  bringing  into  cultivation 
millions  of  acres  of  rich  land  now  laying  waste, 
because  no  market  can  be  found  for  the  produce. 
Great  and  unexpected  changes,  however,  are  con- 
stantly taking  place  ;  hence  it  is  that  independent 
of  those  advantages  of  primary  importance  which 
must  result  from  giving  employment  to  our  la- 
bouring population,  we  very  much  prefer,  so  long 
as  we  have  the  means,  a  reliance  for  a  supply  of 
grain  upon  our  own  farmers'  rick  yards,  to  a  de- 
pendance  upon  foreign  granaries.  Who  could 
possibly  have  anticipated  that  the  United  States  of 
America,  from  having  carried  on  an  immense  ex- 
port trade  of  wheat  and  flour,  should  have 
actually  been  compelled  to  import  grain  from 
Europe.  Possessing  some  of  the  richest  land  m 
the  world,  a  new  country,  and  therefore  necessa- 
rily agricultural,  very  thinly  peopled  in  propor- 
tion to  the  land  occupied,  from  untowardness  of 
the  seasons,  the  devastation  of  insects,  the  direc- 
tion of  labour  into  other  channels,  and  the  ex- 
haustion of  the  old  lands  by  forcing  crops  of  other 
descriptions,  this  fine  and  fertile  country  has  not 
produced  sufficient  grain  for  her  own  consump- 
tion. This  unexpected  event  lias,  however,  pro- 
duced its  good  effect.  The  energies  of  the  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  are  aroused,  and  we 
have  no  doubt  that,  so  far  as  human  prudence  and 
forethought  can  go,  a  similar  deficiency  will  be 
guarded  against  in  future.  In  the  frontier  and  first 
settled  States,  large  tracts  of  land  were  worn  out 
and  exliausted  by  the  growth  of  tobacco  and  sucU 
crops  as  suited  best  for  the  European  market. 
Cultivation  has  been  neglected,  and  a  considerable 
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portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  States  have  in 
a  great  measure  pkiced  reliance  upon  supplies  of 
grain  from  the  interior  of  the  country.  A  failure 
of  the  crop  has  taken  place,  and  they  are  com- 
pelled to  purchase  from  Europe  at  a  high  price. 
The  lesson  lias  not  been  lost,  upon  the  legislature 
of  the  United  States.  It  appears  by  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  farmers  of  Massachusets,  and 
published  in  the  "  Farmer's  Magazine"  on  the 
1st  of  March,  for  the  benefit  of  British  land- 
lords and  agriculturists,  that  an  agricultural  sur- 
vey of  this  State  has  been  ordered  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  legislature,  and  tlie  writer,  a 
Mr.  Henry  Cohnan,  of  Boston,  having  been  ap- 
pointed a  commissioner  for  such  survey  by  tlie 
executive,  addressed  this  letter  to  the  farmers  of 
the  State,  setting  fortli  the  character  of  his  mis- 
sion, and  explaining  the  mode  in  which  he  pro- 
poses to  prosecute  his  encjuiries.  So  far  as  we 
can  learn,  the  survey  will  be  extended  to  every 
State  in  the  Union,  and  when  completed  will 
afford  a  mass  of  valuable  information  upon  every 
topic  immediately  bearing  upon  agriculture,  not 
omitting  that  important  and  interesting  subject 
agricultural  statistics.  His  enquiries  are  classed 
under  forty-three  lieads,  each  of  which  embraces 
several  particulars.  It  appears  that  the  Hessian 
fly  is  as  terribly  destructive  to  the  wheat  crop  in 
America,  as  the  turnip  fly  to  the  turnip  crop  in 
this  country.  Under  the  head  "  wheat,"  we  find 
the  following  query  :  •'  Whether  attacked  by  the 
Hessian  fly  or  other  insects ;  and  preventives,  if 
any."    The  writer  states  that 

"  Wheat  is,  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  subject  to 
injury  from  an  insect  or  worm,  wliose  appearance  is 
comparatively  recent,  and  whose  habits  are  not  well 
ascertained.  Heis  making'  dreadful  havoc  in  the  wheat 
regions,  producing-  in  many  cases  an  entire  destruction 
of  extensive  fields  of  the  most  promising-  appearance; 
and  has  advanced  at  the  rate  of  about  lorty  miles  a-year. 
The  same  insect,  it  is  believed,  though  the  identity  is 
not  perfectly  ascertained,  has  attaeked  barley,  rye,  and 
oats  with  alarming  success.  Tlie  cullivadon  of  barley 
has  on  this  account  been  abandoned  in  some  parts  of  the 
State  ;  and  so  has  the  cultivation  of  wheat  in  what  have 
heretofore  been  deemed  some  of  the  most  productive 
wheat  regions  in  New  York. 

"  Inquiries  and  experiments  on  this  subject  are  of 
immense  importance.  A  perfect  preventive  or  security 
would  be  worth  milhons  to  the  country.'' 

We  invite  attention  to  this  letter  in  part  because 
it  contains  a  systematic  arrangement  of  enquiries 
upon  various  agricuhural  points,  which  are  almost 
all  equally  objects  worthy  of  enquiry  in  this 
country,  but  mainly  to  warn  the  inhabitants  of 
the  British  islands  against  the  danger  of  neglecting 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  to  stimulate  those 
who  are  interested  in  the  prosperity  of  agiiculture 
to  encourage  and  promote  it  by  every  legitimate 
and  rational  means  in  their  power.  It  has  re- 
cently been  stated,  by  the  writer  of  a  letter  in  a 
London  paper,  and  who  is,  we  doubt  not,  a  sin- 
cere advocate  of  the  agricultural  interest,  although 
in  our  estimation  his  zeal  far  outruns  his  know- 
ledge of  the  subject,  that  "  agricultural  practice 
is,  in  every  point  of  view,  a  minor  department 
of  agriculture."  We  have  ever  been  of  opinion, 
and  daily  experience  strengthens  our  con- 
viction that  "  practical  agriculture"   is  the  most 


inipo7-tant  department  of  agriculture,  and  that 
in  all  our  movements  of  whatever  kind,  for  the 
purpose  of  advancing  the  interest  and  improv- 
ing the  condition  of  the  agriculturist,  we  should 
keep  that  great  end  and  object  'practical  agri- 
culture constantly  in  view.  It  is  not  necessary 
for  us  to  cross  the  Atlantic,  to  cite  authority 
in  support  of  this  opinion.  We  have  the 
highest  authorities  upon  the  subject  in  this 
country  upon  our  side,  but  as  the  writer  of  the 
letter  first  alluded  to,  who  has  been  selected  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  undertake 
an  important  duty,  and  which  selection  affords 
prima  facie  evidence  of  competency,  has  a  remark 
applicable  to  this  subject,  we  quote  it,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  that  he  coincides  in  our  opinion 
as  to  the  importance  of  practical  agriculture 
He  says, 

"The  objects  of  the  survey  are  most  important  to  the 
farming  interest.  I  go  to  seek  information  from  prac- 
tical men  ;  and  shall  be  happy  to  communicate  all  that 
I  receive.  I  solicit  the  correspondence  and  co-opera- 
tion of  such  men.  It  is  reasonable  to  hope  that  the  in- 
quiries will  elicit  much  valuable  knowledge  ;  that  they 
will  contribute  to  excite  and  strengthen  a  spirit  of  im- 
provement in  agriculture,  this  most  honourable  and 
useful  pursuit ;  that  they  will  unfold  agricultural  re- 
sources and  capacities  of  which  we  were  not  fully  aware  ; 
that  they  will  strengthen  those  which  already  exist,  and 
present  new  reasons  for  a  devoted  attachment  to  oui 
native  state." 


H/EMATURIA  (ACUTE   RED   WATER) 
IN  CATTLE. 

BY     M.  DROUARD,    MONBARD. 

(From  the  Veterinarian.) 

The  frequency  of  this  malady  in  the  last  spring 
having  enabled  me  to  observe  several  phenomena 
respecting  it  which  no  practitioner  has  yet  de- 
scribed, I  am  tempted  to  present  to  yon,  not  a 
perfect  monographie  of  this  disease,  but,  an  ac- 
count of  certain  symptoms  and  lesions,  and 
which  go  far  to  indicate  the  causes  of  it — at  least 
in  our  country. 

It  is  rare  that  we  are  called  in  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  disease  ;  but  when  we  do  first  see 
our  patient,  the  following  lesions  usually  present 
themselves.  The  pnlse  is  slightly  irregular — the 
urine  high  coloured,  or  assuming  a  reddish  tint — 
the  animal  preserving  for  a  short  time  its  spirits 
and  appetite—the  muzzle  is  abundantly  nioistened 
with  its  natural  dew,  but  i)resently  the  breathing- 
becomes  accelerated — the  pulse  is  small  and  wiry 
— the  urine  takes  on  a  bloody  colour — the  coat 
stares — the  muzzle  becomes  dry — the  secretion  of 
milk,  if  the  patient  is  a  cow,  diminishes,  as  does 
also  the  appetite,  and  there  are  occasional  shiver- 
ing fits,  with  alternations  of  cold  and  heat  at  the 
horns  and  the  ears.  The  appetite  by  degrees  en- 
tirely ceases — the  secretion  of  milk  is  suppressed, 
or  a  very  few  drops  only  are  yielded,  and  they  are 
frequently  of  the  colour  of  blood — the  urine  be- 
comes of  a  more  decidedly  blood  colour — it  dark- 
ens beyond  that,  it  is  black — the  pulse  is  small  and 
frequent,  as  many  as  80  in  the  minute — the  beat- 
ings of  the  heart,  however,  the  same  in  number, 
can  frequently  be  heard  at  a  considerable  distance 
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— the  urine  is  voided  frequently,  and  without 
pain — the  loins  will  not  bear  pressure — the  patient 
becomes  exceedingly  weak — the  skin  and  the  mu- 
cous membranes  are  deathy  pale — the  animal 
moans  lowly  and  frequently — it  at  length  lies 
down  without  the  power  of  rising — the  eyes  ai-e 
buried  in  their  sockets,  and  the  poor  creature  ra- 
pidly wastes  away  and  dies. 

This  disease  runs  its  course  with  much  rapidity, 
dating  from  the  time  that  the  urine  begins  to  as- 
sume a  bloody  tint.  In  some  cases  the  patients 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  ill ;  they  seem  to  suffer 
no  inconvenience,  and  if  we  did  not  sec  the  colour 
of  their  urine  we  should  not  suspect  that  anything 
was  the  matter  with  them.  With  others  the  dis- 
ease takes  from  three  to  six  days— rarely  more — 
before  it  arrives  at  its  greatest  degree  of  intensity  ; 
in  these  cases  it  is  always  a  serious  affair,  and  ut- 
ter loss  of  ap[)etite,  violent  palpitations  of  the 
heart,  general  debility,  and  excessive  paleness  of 
the  skin  and  mucous  membranes,  are  observed. 

The  malady  continues  from  two  to  lour  or  six 
days ;  in  a  great  majority  of  cases  the  animal  is 
abundantly  better,  or  is  dead,  before  the  expira- 
tion of  this  period. 

I  have  only  seen  one  case  in  which  hsematuria 
was  complicated  with  inflammation  of  the  brain  ; 
here  was  stupor  and  somnolence  rapidlysucceeded 
by  the  utmost  violence.  The  animal  died  about 
the  tenth  day. 

If  we  may  judge  of  the  intensity  of  the  disease 
by  the  colour  of  the  urine,  we  may  say,  that,  if  we 
see  it,  in  one  or  two  days,  change  from  a  light  red 
tint  to  the  deepest  hue,  we  may  also  see  it,  in  fa- 
vourable cases,  as  rapidly  recover  its  natural 
transparency.  It  is  not  so  with  regard  to  the 
general  strength  of  the  animal,  which  it  takes  a 
considerable  length  of  time  to  recruit.  If  cattle 
are  moved  from  a  low  to  a  mountainous  country, 
and  there  contract  the  disease,  everything  is 
changed  with  regard  to  them — their  food,  their 
work,  the  soil,  &c.  They  become  presently  fa- 
tigued, they  stagger  as  they  walk,  and  very  soon 
are  totally  unable  to  work  ;  but,  by  degrees,  their 
strength  returns,  and  they  perfectly  recover  their 
former  health. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  malady,  what- 
ever it  be,  has  its  principal  determination  to  the 
kidneys  :  the  mucous  membranes  that  line  their 
cavities  become  the  seat  of  a  sanguineous  exhala- 
tion, or  a  passive  haemorrhage;  the  blood,  very 
fluid  under  these  circumstances,  does  not  coagu- 
late ;  it  passes  through  the  ureters  into  the  blad- 
ders, mingles  with  the  urine,  and  stains  it  of  its 
own  colour.  It  is  usually  evacuated  without  any 
apparent  pain,  but  those  evacuations  are  rendered 
somewhat  more  frequent  by  the  additional  specific 
gravity  of  the  blood. 

If  this  exhalation  is  continued,  the  blood  is  de- 
prived of  its  fibrinous  and  colouring  matter,  and 
the  urine  becomes  black. 

If  a  vein  is  opened,  the  blood  appears  serous 
and  discoloured,  and  the  hand  introduced  into  the 
vessel  which  contains  it  is  scarcely  stained.  If 
the  hemorrhage  is  not  subdued,  the  kidneys  lose 
all  their  power,  and  the  bleeding  is  purely  passive  ; 
the  beatings  of  the  heart  become  exceedingly 
strong,  while  the  arterial  pulsations  are  scarcely 
felt ;  the  animal,  at  length,  is  no  longer  able  to 
support  himself,  and  he  dies,  in  a  manner,  blood- 
less. 

In  the  ruminant,  haematuria  does  not  take  the 
same  course,  nor  has  it  the  same  termination  as 
in  the  solipede.  The  difference  in  the  organization 


of  these  animals,  their  different  idiosyncracies, 
and  food  and  work,  are  so  many  sufficient  causes 
of  this.  I  have  never  seen  it  in  cattle  terminate 
in  gangrene,  or  suppuration,  or  ulceration  of  the 
kidneys  or  the  bladder,  although  we  do  often  find 
calculi,  both  renal  and  vescical,  and  particularly 
those  of  a  golden  colour.  Possibly  haematuria  is 
occasionally  produced  by  the  existence  and  rapid 
development  of  these  concretions. 

Some  animals,  as  I  have  already  stated,  appear 
to  suffer  little  from  this  disease — they  are  scarcely 
at  all  incommoded  by  it.  In  many  cows  the  secre- 
tion of  milk  does  not  appear  to  be  in  the  least  de- 
gree diminished  :  but  the  animals  preserve  their 
ordinary  spirits  and  appetite.  The  prognosis  will, 
of  course,  be  favourable  in  such  cases.  The  hae- 
morrhage will  seldom  last  in  them  more  than  one 
or  two  days  ;  should  it,  however,  continue  to  the 
third  or  fourth  day,  there  is  nothing  to  apprehend 
while  the  animal  retains  his  ordinary  appetite. 
The  bloody  tint  of  the  urine  oftenest  disappears 
about  that  time.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  haema- 
turia should  continue,  and  the  pulse  should  be 
small,  and  beat  /O  or  80  times  in  a  minute,  the 
pulsations  of  the  heart  being  at  the  same  time  vio- 
lent ;  if  there  is  complete  loss  of  appetite,  exces- 
sive debility,  paleness  and  discolouration  of  the 
skin  and  mucous  membranes,  the  animal  will 
generally  be  lost,  although,  by  more  than  usually 
skilful  treatment,  one  may  now  and  then  be 
saved. 

I  used  to  think  that,  on  opening  the  dead  body, 
I  should  find  consideiable  lesions  of  tlie  tissue  of 
the  heart,  the  kidneys,  and  the  organs  designed  for 
the  excretion  of  urine.  I  thought  that  I  should 
find  some  traces  of  inflammation  in  the  fourthi 
stomach  and  the  intestines,  especially  in  a  cow 
that,  in  the  course  of  her  illness,  exhibited  evident 
symptoms  of  cerebral  disease.  In  this  case  I  have 
found  the  cellular  tissue  surrounding  the  bladder 
infiltrated  with  a  mingled  green  and  bloody  sero- 
sity.  The  fourth  stomach,  in  a  great  number  of 
animals  that  I  have  opened,  did  not  present  the 
least  redness.  Occasionally  in  the  third  stomach 
there  is  some  exceedingly  hard  and  dry  food— the 
epithelium,  which  lines  the  leaves  of  themaniplus, 
as  is  the  case  in  many  diseases,  is  torn  from  the 
coat  beneath  in  the  attempt  to  separate  them.  All 
the  tissues,  and  particularly  the  muscular  tissue, 
are  white  and  bloodless.  The  kidneys  are  pale  : 
occasionally  there  is  a  little  blood  contained  in 
their  pelvis.  The  bladder  is  generally  empty,  or 
now  and  then  contains  a  small  quantity  of  bloody 
urine.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder,  al- 
though otherwise  sound,  sometimes  participates 
in  the  general  discolouration,  The  tissue  of  the 
heart  is  soft;  its  cavities  contain  small  clots  of 
blood,  and  the  larger  vessels  are  almost  empty. 

Young  animals— well-fed  oxen — bulls  that  are 
too  early  employed  in  the  work  of  reproduction — 
animals  that  pass  from  the  valley  to  the  mountain 
— and  those  that,  under  the  influence  of  change 
of  regimen,  speedily  acquire  condition,  are  most 
disposed  to  this  disease 

The  occasional  causes  are  the  sudden  access  of 
sultry  weather— pasturage  in  abundant  after-math 
— the  eating  down  of  green  oats,  or  barley,  cole- 
wort,  or  charlock,  or  wild  mustard,  or  ground-ivy, 
or,  finally,  feeding  on  the  young  shoots  of  elm, 
red  cornel-berry,  iiawthorn,  maple,  pi-ivet,  hazel- 
nut tree,  the  oak,  and  resinous  trees. 

Some  have  said  that  these  animals  sometimes 
swallov/  cantharides  by  pasturing  along  the  privet 
hedges,  and  drinking  in  marshy  places  shaded  by 
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the  ash.  We  have  many  catitharides  in  our  coun- 
try, but  I  never  heard  of  any  harm  produced  by 
them.  The  smell  which  they  exhale,  and  the  ex- 
crement which  covers  the  grass  beneath  the  trees 
which  they  inhabit,  are  sufficient  to  prevent  ani- 
mals from  pasturing  there;  besides  which  they 
are  never  found  under  the  tree.  As  to  their 
poisoning  the  water,  I  have  placed  them  under 
water  for  more  than  twenty  minutes  at  a  time, 
and  they  were  not  injured. 

Colchicum,  ranunculi,  the  marsh  marigold,  the 
mercurialis,  plants  more  or  less  injurious,  have 
also  been  accused  of  producing  hasmaturia ;  never- 
theless, we  have  seen,  and  we  every  daj'  see,  cows 
eat  the  mercurialis  and  divers  ranunculi  without 
being  in  the  slightest  degree  injured. 

It  has  also  been  said,  that  hsematuria  may  be 
produced  by  the  resin  of  the  young  buds  of  resin- 
ous trees,  or  the  astringent  matter  of  oak  leaves. 
Some  chemical  researches,  made  by  iM.  Lecler,  of 
Montbar,  have  enabled  me  to  state,  that  the  spring 
huds  of  the  hawthorn,  map^e,  and  ground-iv)'', 
contain  a  very  great  quantity  of  gallic  acid,  while 
those  of  the  oak  contain  very  little;  that  the  buds 
of  the  elm,  the  oak,  and  the  hawthorn  contain  a 
great  portion  of  tannin,  while  those  of  the  cornel 
have  but  little,  and  those  of  the  maple  none  at  all  ; 
that  those  of  the  cornel  and  the  maple  contain 
only  a  small  quantity  of  resin,  and  that  the  fluid 
in  which  all  young  buds  are  macerated  reddens 
turnsol  in  a  very  decided  manner. 

These  analysis  demonstrate,  that  the  principles 
to  which  we  have  been  usually  accustomed  to  at- 
tribute hsematuria  are  in  too  small  quantity  to  pro- 
duce the  effects  we  have  observed  ;  and  that  we 
must  rather  search  for  the  cause  of  it  in  the  usage 
of  green  food  in  the  spring,  and  of  ordinary  ali- 
ment too  aqueous,  and  in  which  their  proper 
active  principles  are  not  yet  sufficiently  developed. 
The  animals  eating  a  great  quantity  of  these  at 
that  season,  the  organs  of  digestion  are  slightly 
excited — an  excitement  which  is  soon  calmed 
down  by  the  continued  usage  of  these  over- 
aqueous  aliments,  and  which  gradually  produce  a 
general  debility  or  loss  of  power.  The  conse- 
quences of  this  are,  discolouration  of  the  blood, 
and  an  unnatural  state  of  fluidity  in  it,  and  its 
consequent  evacuation  by  the  mucous  surface  most 
ready  to  be  acted  upon  by  it,  and  which  is  the 
mucous  surface  of  the  kidneys. 

In  1834,  vegetation  proceeded  very  rapidly.  I 
had  a  great  many  patients  labouring  under  this 
disease,  and  almost  all  the  early  ones  died.  In 
1836  and  1837,  on  the  contrary,  the  vegetation 
■was  slow  and  interrupted,  and  haematuria  did  not 
appear,  at  least  in  the  canton  of  Montbard. 

Treatment. — VVe  have,  hitherto,  somewhat  too 
exclusively  employed  the  antiphlogistic  method  in 
the  various  stages  of  this  disease.  In  following, 
with  attention  to  the  successive  development  of 
all  the  symptoms  which  characterize  it,  it  must  be 
acknowledged,  that,  if  the  sanguineus  turgescence 
is  principally  perceived  in  the  region  of  the  kid- 
neys, their  state  of  engorgement  will  not  be  slow 
in  being  replaced  by  an  opposite  one,  accompa- 
nied by  all  the  principal  indications  of  anemia  or 
bloodlessness.  It  is  on  this  account  that  we  need 
not  wonder  to  see  charlatans  counting  on  a  certain 
number  of  cures  by  means  of  the  stimulants  and 
the  tonics,  which  are  indiscriminately  emijloyed 
by  them  in  every  stage  of  the  malady.  Every  im- 
postor has  his  peculiar  recipe  ;  and,  unhappily  for 
agriculture  and  for  the  veterinary  surgeon,  the 


number  of  these  imposters  is  far  too  great  in  our 
country. 

Animals  bred  in  the  valley,  and  who  pass  from 
thence  to  the  woody  pastures  which  cover  our 
mountains,  all  suffer  from  this  change  of  food. 
They  should  be  left  in  the  woods  but  a  very  little 
time,  and  should  occasionally  return  to  the  stable, 
their  herdsmen  keeping  the  strictest  surveillance 
over  them,  fori  have  never  known  the  same  beast 
have  this  disease  a  second  time. 

If  we  are  called  in  at  the  commencement  of 
the  disease,  one  light  bleeding  may  sometimes  be 
prescribed,  depending  on  the  degree  of  inflamma- 
tion that  is  observed.  But  in  general  it  will  be 
prudent  to  be  very  cautious  in  the  employment  of 
the  lancet.  Emollient  ptisans,  and  injections  of 
the  same  kind,  should  also  be  employed  with 
much  caution  ;  it  should  be  the  same  with  the  va- 
pour bath  and  emollient  applications  to  the  loins- 
In  fact,  we  cannot  employ  these  means  to  any 
good  purpose  more  than  a  day  or  two  ;  and  if  the 
haematuria  continues,  we  should  have  recourse 
to  a  decoction  of  sorrel  in  milk,  and  the  ani- 
mal should  also  be  made  to  take  some  pounds  of 
rice  and  bnrley-water.  If,  on  the  third  or  fourth 
day,  the  colour  of  the  urine  is  as  deep  as  at 
first,  and  the  pulse  has  become  small,  and  the 
beating  of  the  heart  more  powerful,  we  may, 
with  less  danger  than  at  the  commencement,  em- 
ploy tonic  astringents,  commencing  always  with 
the  least  active.  Thus  we  may  make  the  animal 
take  cold  ptisans  of  willow,  oak,  or  horse-chestnut 
tree  bark,  with  which  some  ferruginous  salt  has 
been  mixed.  We  may  likewise  continue  the  de- 
coctions of  sorrel  and  milk,  and  sharpen  the  tonic 
injections  with  some  drops  of  vinegar. 

Does  the  pulse,  exceedingly  weak,  form  a 
strange  contrast  with  the  strong  and  rapid  beat- 
ings of  the  heart  ?  We  must  hasten  to  employ  ana- 
leptics, as  pure  milk,  bouillies,  soups  of  well- 
crushed  potatoes,  which  the  patients  must  be 
made  to  swallow ;  also  some  meat  broth,  and 
some  ounces  of  powdered  gentian  infused  in  wine. 
Such  are  the  means  which  I  daily  employ ;  and  if 
in  our  country  the  loss  amounts  to  one  animal 
out  of  four,  it  is  because  the  veterinary  surgeon  is 
not  called  in  until  the  charlatan  has  wasted  all  his 
resources,  and  the  poor  beast  is  in  a  desperate 
state. 

Recueil,  Oct.,  1837. 


SAGACITY  OF  ANIMALS. 

A  late  number  of  the  Bibliotheque  Universelle  con- 
tains some  remarkable  and  well-ascertained  instances 
of  animal  sagacity,  from  which  we  select  the  follow- 
ing:— 

A  person  lodging  in  one  of  the  fauxbourgs  observed 
dady,  for  several  weeks,  six  dogs,  who  used  to  come  re- 
gularly at  the  same  hour,  and  assemble  in  an  adjacent 
meadow,  where  they  sported  and  amused  themselves. 
The  motive  of  their  assembly  was  as  obviously  the  pur- 
pose of  sport  as  that  ol  persons  who  go  to  a  ball  or  to  a 
spectacle,  at  an  appointed  hour. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  teach  a  dog  to  mount  a  lad- 
der ;  but  the  animal  was  soon  fatigued  with  the  exer- 
cise, and  escaped.  But  llie  next  duy  he  was  seen  to  re- 
turn to  the  ladder  alone,  and  voluntarily  endeavour  to 
succeed  in  mounting  it,  as  it  the  motive  of  i.mbition  im- 
pelled him  to  renew  the  attempt. 
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A  milkman,  who  used  to  g-o  before  the  break  of  day, 
in  winter,  to  fetch  milk  from  a  farmer  who  supplied  him, 
had  a  dog  whom  he  employed  to  carry  his  lantern.  One 
morning-  this  dog  was  accidentally  locked  up  at  the  time 
his  master  departed.  The  moment  he  was  liberated, 
liowever,  he  followed  him  ;  and,  when  he  overtook  him, 
rinding  that  his  master  had  not  the  lantern,  immediately 
returned  home,  and  seizing  the  lantern,  followed  his 
master  with  it. 

A  tame  pigeon,  who  had  been  domesticated  in  a 
kitchen,  happened  to  see  a  fowl  killed  ;  on  witnessing 
this,  the  bird  immediately  took  flight,  and  never  re- 
turned to  the  kitchen. 


ON 


AGRICULTURAL        IMPROVE- 
MENTS.—MANURES. 


The  observations  made  by  a  gentleman  in  the 
Farmer's  Magazine  for  February,  which  has  the  sig- 
nature "  J.  D. "  at  the  end  of  it,  calls  for  some  re- 
marks from  those  who  advocate  the  propriety  of  cul- 
tivating science  with  the  practice  of  farming. 

This  "  J.  D."  writes  as  an  experienced  farmer  of 
Northumberland,    snd   like    the  late  Wm.   Cobbett 
ridicules    scientific  knowledge,  and    perhaps   as  he 
expressed  himself,  knows  not  where  the  British  Mu- 
seum is,  nor  can  understand  its  use  to  the  country. 
I  go  with  this  farmer  to  the  full  extent  of  his  obser- 
vations on  the  unhealthy   state   of  our  former  paper 
currency,  and  that  the  price  of  land  should  at  once 
be  accommodated  to  the  price  of  the  produce,  that  it 
is  a  futile  attempt  to  force  the  price  of  corn  up  to  the 
price  of  the  land,  and  ruin  farmers  by  the  experi- 
ment.    But  when  he  says  "  that  not  an  acre  of  land 
was  ever  improved  by  the  suggestions  of  a  chemist," 
I  beg  leave  to  throw  down  the  glove  to  him,  which  I 
hope  he  will  pick  up,  and  endeavour  to  make  good 
his  assertion.     We  will  consider  the  currency  ques- 
tion thrown  overboard,  and  also  any  idea  of  raising 
the  price  of  corn,  by  introduction  of  any  new  sort  of 
manures ;  but  a  greater  return  may  be  obtained  for 
the  capital  expended,  if  the  country  would  take  up 
the  question  generally,  of  husbanding  the  resources 
from  great  towns,  and  thus  the  lecture  of  I\Ir.  Burges 
A.  M.  of  Cambridge,  may  serve  the  farmers  if  they 
can  be  induced  to  use  that  strongest  of  all    manures, 
human  soil,  properly   prepared,   as  well  as    the   se- 
diments from  drains  and   cesspools,  as  now  prepared 
and  sold  in   London.      Whether  the  millions  of  tons 
of  sedimentary  matter,   as  calculated  upon   hy  the 
Thames  Improvement  Company  will  ever  be  realised, 
is  a  matter  of  much   doubt,  London  being  so  badly 
situated  for  the    design  ;  but  that  a  manure  is  pre- 
pared on  chemical  principles  from  soil  and  sedimen- 
tary matter,  I   know  full  well,  having  used  some  of 
it  in  a  drilled  crop,  with  the  best  effects,  on  a  sandy 
soil  in  Surrey,  in  the  year  1835.     The  same  spot  is 
now  wheat,  and  before  Christmas  I  could  see  by  the 
colour  of  the  bla;le  where  it  was  laid.     But  now  for 
the  cbemiitry  of  this  suliject,  I  am  given  to  under- 
stand, and  have  no  reason   to  doubt  the  information 
that  the    inve  itor  of  the    disinfecting  powder,  was 
rewarded   with  o,000    francs  in  Paris  by  a  society 
there,  this  was  discovered,  and  is  made  by  the  aid  of 
chemical   knowledge.       The  powder  is  now  in  use 
in  London,  and   I  am  informed  by  the  proprietors, 
Messrs.  Lance  and   Co.,  than  one  bushel  of  the  pow- 
der will  disinfect  three    bushels  of  the  most  stinking 
stuff  that  can  be  found,   which  with  the  aid  of  me- 
chanics, is  reducf  d  to  a  powder,   and  so  mellowed, 
that  it  may  be  put  into  the  grou.id  with   the   seed* 


The  Ncirthern  Farmer  says,  "  the  lectures  of  Davy 
has  added  nothing  to  our  practical  knowledge,"  no, 
they  have  not  told  him,  that  there  is  a  farmer,  of  my 
acquaintance,  at  the  extreme  west  of  Surrey,  who 
yearly  transplants  from  5  to  10  acres  of  Swedish 
turnips,  according  to  the  failure  of  the  seed,  he 
having  generally  60  acres  of  that  root  every  season, 
and  this  year  he  has  found  the  transplanted  white 
Swede  stand  the  winter  better  tlian  any  other  ;  nor 
has  chemistry  told  him  that  mangel  wurzel  seed, 
may  be  dibbled  with  success,  also  wheat,  or  any 
other  corn,  may  be,  and  is  raised  with  success  in 
many  parts  by  that  process  which  was  hinted  at  by 
Mr.  Burges  in  his  lecture,  and  sneered  at  by  the  ob- 
servations of"  J.  D.,"  who  says,  that  such  pro- 
cesses are  "  impracticable." 

"  If  our  lands  were  allowed  to  be  cultivated  we  should 
soon  be  an  exporting  country,  instead  of  sending 
our  labourers  away"  not  having  any  use  for  them  j 
yes,  certainly  this  may  be  done,  the  waste  sands  of 
west  Surrey,  are  quite  as  capable  of  being  culti- 
vated as  the  waste  sands  of  Holland,  which  has  been 
so  successfully  done  in  the  establishment  of  poor 
colonies  at  Fredericks-Oord,  and  other  places.  But 
then  our  farmers  and  our  inhabitants  of  towns  must 
be  more  sparing  in  the  wasteful  expenditure  of 
manure,  they  must  not  let  their  dunghills  drain 
away  into  their  ponds,  their  night-soil,  and  their 
drains  and  their  cesspool  sediments  must  be  pre- 
pared with  the  powder,  as  hinted  at  above;  so  that 
the  country  may  have  some  advantage  in  the  enor- 
mous importation  of  vegetable  and  animal  matters, 
which  yearly  come  to  our  countiy,  instead  of  being 
sent  back  again  into  the  ocean. 

It  is  true,  that  gentlemen  meet  in   London  and 
debate  about  the  currency,   and  Rudkiii's  machine, 
subscribe  thousands,  and  not  increase  the  growth  of 
one  blade  of  grass,  but,  as   it  is  called,  here  is  a  bait 
No.  2  for  the  Central  Society.      A    Mr.  Kimberly, 
after  using  some  hundred  bushels  of  the   animalized 
carbon,    considers   he  has  found   out  the  secret  of 
compounding   animal    and    vegetable  matters,    and 
changing  their  "  foetid  gas  into  a  constituent,  of  the 
aroma  of  the  flower,"  by   making  a  heap  of  refuse 
vegetables,  in   a  field  and  decomposing  them  with  a 
saline  and   calcareous  mineral ;  but  he  must  first  get 
the  tons  of  matter  together,  and  where  are  they  to  be 
got  as  rubbish,  from  clean  and  well  managed   farms 
or  their  enclosures?  I  have  seen  where  much  manure 
was  wanted,  yet  the  hedges  were  not  12  inches  thick 
or  the  divisions  were  stone  walls.       For  particulars 
of  how  to  make  a  compost  cheaply,  where  there  is 
plenty  of  filth   weeds,  cleansing  of  ditches,  rotten 
leaves  from  a  wood  &c.  on  a  farm,  the  public  are  re- 
ferred to  a  small  pamphlet  called  The  Cottage  Farmer, 
the  cost  is  only  one  shilling  ;   in  it,  there  is  the  par- 
ticular constitution  of  most  manures,   and   of  how- 
farming  may  be  aided  by  chemical  knowledge.     And 
here  I  would  enquire  of"  J.  D."  how  he  would  tell 
the  propriety  of  putting  lime  or  chalk  on  land,  for 
two  soils  may,  to  all  appearance,  be  similar  in  struc- 
ture, they  m-ay  be  of  the  same   colour,  and  have  the 
same  tenaciousness ;  (as  the  red  clay  on  top  of  the 
chalk  hills,  and  the  i-od  clay  of  Warwickshire,^  yet 
are  they,  from  their  calcareous  properties  very  dis- 
similar, one  is  fertile,  the  other  is  sterile.   Chemistry 
will  show  the  cause  of  this  difference  in  agricultural 
quality  ;  experience  certainly  will  find  out  that  there 
is  a  difierence,  but  it  would  not  show  the  remedy  for 
the  defective   one  ;  yet    the  test  of  an   acid   will   at 
once  point  out,  in  what  one  is  deficient.      It  may  be 
true  as  "  J.  D."  says,  that   "  when  a  farmer  has  200 
acres  of  turnips  to  sow,   there  is  no  time  to  think  of 
chemists  and  gases,"  but  if  the  chemist  can  make 
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him  a  manure  from  the  refuse  of  London,  free  from 
unpleasant  scent,  which  may  be  drilled  in  with  the 
seed,  and  not  purchased  until  it  is  going  to  be  used, 
and  that  at  an  ex  pence  of  from  two  to  three  pounds 
per  acre,  he  may  get  as  good  turnips,  as  if  he  had 
put  on  20  loads  of  stable  dung,  then  he  ought  to  pay 
some  deference  to  chemical  knowledge.  "  The  great 
and  insuperable  obsticle  to  all  improvement  in  Eng- 
land," is  not  the  expence,  but  really  the  antipathy 
which  farmers  have  to  any  change  in  their  old  pro- 
cedure, for  they  look  at  experiment,  in  the  same  light 
as  speculation,  with  chances  against  them. 

I  quite  agree  with  "J.  D.,"  when  he  says  that 
the  farmer  who  does  not  use  every  means  to  improve 
and  keep  up  the  quantity  of  vegetable  matter  in  his 
soil,  that  is,  to  supply  something  of  artificial  manures 
for  the  quantity  of  corn  and  animals  he  sells  oiF  his 
farm,  that  it  is  like  a  manufacturer  who  erects  ma- 
chinery, and  then  refuses  to  buy  the  raw  material  to 
keep  it  in  motion,  he  must  fill  his  Ipnd  with  manure, 
as  the  miller  must  buy  the  corn  before  he  grinds  it, 
be  must  procure  the  means  of  production,  or  he  will 
puddle  on  in  confusion.  I  therefore  beg  to  express 
a  hope,  that  it  will  not  be  long  before  this  French  in- 
vented chemical  powder,  will  become  more  gene- 
rally known,  that  it  may  be  procured  for  disinfecting- 
excrement  soil  in  all  parts  of  the  country  ;  and  that 
those  most  formidable  antagonists,  prejudice  and  pre- 
conceived opinions,  may  be  got  rid  of,  and  trampled 
on,  by  the  advantages  obtained  by  science. 

A  Surrey  Farmer. 


ON    THE   GROWTH    OF    MANGEL 
WURZEL. 

In  accordance  with  the  request  of  "  A  Young 
Farmer,"  I  feel  very  great  pleasure  in  communicat- 
ing to  him  what  practical  information  I  may  possess 
on  the  growth  and  storage  of  the  Mangel  root ;  and 
on  any  point  of  agriculture  on  which  I  feel  myself 
at  all  competent  to  write,  I  will  so  do,  as  I  have 
always  considered  that  The  Farmer's  Magazine 
ought  to  be  made  a  vehicle  through  which 
anything  bearing  upon  the  practical  and  experimen- 
tal part  of  agriculture  might  be  conveyed  to  the 
agricultural  community.  Having  been  a  yearly 
grower  of  something  like  ten  acres,  I  will  give  my 
plan  from  the  preparation  of  the  soil,  till  the  root 
goes  to  the  stall : — I  first  plough  a  clean  stubble  or 
etch  directly  after  harvest,  harrow  it  well,  and  let  it 
lie  till  the  beginning  of  November,  1  then  plough 
and  harrow  again.  As  soon  as  possible  in  the  spring, 
I  get  on  some  well  prepared  manure,  about  twenty 
good  cart  loads  per  acre,  and  about  the  middle  or 
latter  end  of  March  plough  it  in,  and  as  early  as 
possible  in  the  month  of  April  drill  in — I  never  knew 
it  sown  broad-cast — 31bs.  per  acre  of  seed,  four  rows 
on  a  three  ridge  stetch  ;  as  this  will  be  found  to 
seed  the  land  much  too  thick,  (a  good  fault,)  as  soon 
as  it  is  sufliciently  up  it  will  require  a  good  band 
weeding  and  setting  out ;  the  cost  of  so  doing,  and 
two  subsequent  hoeings,  on  clean  friable  land  (no 
foul  land  ought  by  any  means  to  be  sown)  will  be 
found  to  be  about  lis.  or  12s.  per  acre  ;  I  then  have 
it  horse-hoed  with  one  hoe,  the  horse  walking  through 
eveiy  row,  moving  the  soil  about  three  inches  deep  ; 
by  this  means,  on  good  land,  I  usually  grow  some- 
where about  twenty  or  twenty-five  tons,  or  good 
carl  loads  per  acre  ;  about  the  latter  end  of  October 
I  have  the  leaves  stripped  off,  the  dead  leaves  more 
especially  as  they  are  almost  sure  to  rot  the  root  if 


left  on,  and  the  roots  brought  home  and  placed  ia  a 
pit  about  10  feet  broad  and  70  or  80  long,  this  may 
be  easily  made  by  throwing  out  the  soil  about  4 
feet  deep,  and  with  it  making  banks  about  5  feet 
high  on  ei'her  side  and  ends,  making  it  in  all  9  feet 
deep,  let  the  bottom  be  lined  with  wood  faggots,  and 
then  fill  it  with  i\Iangel  within  one  foot  of  the  top, 
cover  again  with  faggots,  and  then  top  the  whole  up 
with  barley  straw,  and  thatch  it,  but  previous  to  that 
a  good  layer  of  earth,  a  foot  thick  at  least,  ought  to 
be  laid  on  the  straw  all  round  the  sides  and  ends,  that 
the  frost  or  snow  may  be  prevented  driving  under 
the  ends  of  the  thatch  ;  I  find  this  to  be  a  very  safe 
plan  for  the  preservation  of  the  root.  Mr.  Hillyard 
in  his  lutle  prnctical  treatise,  gives  the  following 
plan  abridged  :  — 

"  Those  v.'ho  have  not  a  depth  of  mould  free  from 
couch,  and  a  good  supply  of  manure,  had  better  not  at- 
tempt the  cultivation  of  JMangel.  It  will  g-row  on  soil 
where  Swedes  will  not  grow.  Mangel  improves  by 
keeping.  For  lambing  ewes  in  the  spring  it  is  invaluable, 
filling  them  with  more  milk  than  turnips.  It  should  be 
drilled  or  dibbled  about  1  inch  deep.  Soak  the  seed 
till  it  sprouts.  I  dibble  in  single  seeds  3§  inches  apart, 
in  a  hole  made  by  a  boy  pressing  down,  by  a  handle  about 
4  feet  long',  a  piece  of  wood  16  inches  long,  and  about 
4  broad,  with  3  pegs  in,  7  ioehes  asunder,  to  make  3 
holes  an  inch  deep,  one  seed  put  in  each  hole  (2  if  the 
seed  does  not  appear  good)  and  rake  the  holes  in.  When 
taken  up  the  latter  end  of  October  strip  off  every  leaf, 
and  throw  into  furrows,  2  rows  pull  up  by  hand,  the 
other  with  double-mould-board-plough,  with  shell- 
board  off.  Dig  pits  2  or  3  feet  deep  and  12  wide,  in 
these  the  roots  are  slacked,  and  ridged  up  to  the  height 
of  10  or  12  feet  from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  faggots 
should  be  set  upright  about  every  2  yards  in  the  centre  of 
the  pit,  and  continued  to  the  roof,  all  along  which  faggots 
should  lie,  by  this  contrivance  the  heat  is  carried  off,  and 
rotting  prevented;  cover  up  with  dry  straw  or  haulm, 
then  cover  with  mould, allowing  a  little  time  for  the  heat 
to  escape  before  completely  covering  the  top  for  winter 
store." 

The  soil  I  should  consider  the  most  suitable  is 
certainly  a  good  rich  loam,  but  there  are  few  soils, 
except  the  verj-  hottest,  on  which  a  fair  crop  may  not 
he  grown  ;  on  clay  bottom  lands  of  fair  staple,  I  have 
seen  some  excellent  crops,  and  I  imagine  Mangel 
does  not  do  that  mischief  on  such  as  man}^  other  root 
crops  would  do.  I  have  never  tried  bone-dust,  and 
can  form  no  opinion  of  its  merits  as  a  manure  for 
the  Mangel  root,  not  having  had  sufficient  confidence 
to  give  ol.  or  4Z.  per  acre  for  it,  it  tells  most  miser- 
ably on  the  profit  of  the  crop.  I  like  to  get  all  the 
manure  I  possibly  can,  raised  on  my  own  farm,  and 
little  do  some  farmers  imagine  the  mines  of  rich 
manure  they  have  on  their  own  lands,  in  the  shape 
of  marl,  rush-ashes,  burnt  earth,  &c.,  whilst  they 
are  sending  their  teams  and  their  money  for  lime, 
and  other  manures,  to  the  distance,  sometimes,  of 
16  or  20  miles  from  home;  I  feel  warmly,  as  regards 
foreign  manures,  on  the  expediency  of  applying 
either  bone-dust,  lime,  or  oilcake  manure  to  such  an 
extent,  whilst  we  are  neglecting  the  opportunities 
and  capabilities  we  possess  at  home  of  superseding 
them  both. 

Whilst  on  the  subject  of  Mangel,  allow  me  to  re- 
commend it  as  a  safe,  and  very  excellent  substitute 
for  hay  to  horses  ;  I  have  fed  my  horses  with  it  all 
through  the  winter  ;  about  half  a  bushel  per  head, 
mixed  with  cut  chaff,  on  this,  with  one  bushel  and  a 
half  per  week  of  corn  each,  they  have  kept  in  good 
working  condition,  and  consider  by  this  means  I  have 
kept  them,  at  least,  30  per  cent,  cheaper  than  I  could 
have  done  on  hay.  lam  persuaded  that  it  comes 
next  to  the  carrot,  parsnip,  or  Swede  turnip. 
"  Aw  Esses  Fakmerj 
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ON  THE    BEST    SYSTEM    OF    CROP- 
PING. 

Sir, — I  am  happy  to  see  that  the  Bucks  farmer's 
letter  denouncing  the  alternate  system  of  cropping  as 
impossible,  has  called  forth  abler  pens  than  mine, 
but  as  you  wish  that  the  subject  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  drop,  I  beg  to  add  a  few  lines  further, 
hoping  that  the  Bucks  farmer  may  be  induced  to 
favour  the  public  with  the  particulars  of  the  rotation 
of  crops  he  recommends,  and  the  nature  of  the  soil 
he  cultivates. 

A  retired  merchant  as  I  am,  generally  becomes  the 
most  spirited  improver,  because  a  merchant  is  ac- 
customed to  lay  out  money,  and  has  confidence  in  its 
returning  again  to  him  with  a  profit. — If  the  soil  in 
question  is  a  stiff  clay,  I  should  not  be  afraid  to  ex- 
pend a  considerable  sum  in  liming  and  draining,  and 
would  baee  little  apprehension  of  being  badly  paid  if 
the  outlay  is  made  with  prudence  and  discrelion. 
Manure  must  afterwards  be  provided,  and  if  the  soil 
does  not  answer  for  sheep  and  turnips,  the  object  must 
be  attained  in  some  other  way.  One  of  your  corres- 
pondents justly  commends  the  practice  of  eating-  off 
the  green  crops  with  sheep,  and  lays  a  just  stress 
upon  the  saving  made  in  carting  home  the  crop,  and 
again  carting  out  the  manure,  which  in  large  farms 
is  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  almost  indispens- 
able, bu-  there  is  an  old  proverb,  which  recom- 
mends, to  cut  your  coat  according  to  your  cloth,  and 
therefore,  if  your  farms  do  not  accord  with  sheep, 
you  must  cut  them  down  to  the  size  that  will  suit 
other  stock,  for  stock  you  must  have  of  some  kind,  or 
you  cannot  have  the  necessary  manure,  unles  near  to 
a  town.  Let  the  size  of  the  farms  then  be  reduced 
to  60  or  100  acres,  and  the  cartage  out  and  home 
will  not  be  so  great  an  object.  The  farmer  will  then 
be  able  to  keep  the  number  of  cattle,  recommended 
by  Mr.  Blacker  without  inconvenience,  that  is,  one 
for  every  three  arable  acres,  and  if  turnips  will  not 
grow,  let  him  substitute  potatoes  and  mangel  wurzel, 
either  of  which  will  grow  in  the  very  stiffest  clay, 
and  either  of  these  will  form  excellent  winter  feed- 
ing, whether  for  milk  or  fattening.  We  are  in  this 
country,  I  fear,  very  much  inclined  to  look  down 
upon  Irish  landlords  and  Irish  tenants,  but  I  have 
lately  been  told,  that  there  is  a  spirit  of  agricultural 
improvement  abroad  there,  that  would  put  to  shame 
the  apathy  and  supineness  of  our  landlords  and  te- 
nants here,  and  if  we  continue  to  adhere  to  the  old 
jog-trot  of  our  ancestors,  I  am  rather  apprehensive 
we  shall  very  soon  be  distanced  by  those  whom  we 
Lave  been  almost  taught  to  despise.  We  have  daily 
cause  to  be  astonished  at  the  increasing  exports  of  that 
country,  and  if  we  de  not  make  more  exertion  on  this 
side  the  Channel,  our  lands  will  not  produce  enough 
to  pay  the  expences  of  cultivation  at  the  low  prices 
which  the  importations  from  Ireland  will  occasion. 
I  shall  thefore  await  with  considerable  anxiety  to  see 
what  account  the  Bucks  farmer  will  give  of  himself. 

MERCATOR. 


Preservation  of  Grain. — The  apparatus  lately 
invented  by  M.  Vallery  for  the  preservation  of  grain, 
has  been  examined  by  a  committee  of  the  French 
Academy  of  Sciences,  and  met  with  approbation.  M. 
Vallery's  objects  have  been,  first,  to  be  able  to  make  a 
given  space  contain  four  times  as  much  corn  as  it 
would  hold,  according  to  the  usual  method  of  packing. 
Secondly,  to  stir  the  grain  with  the  most  perfect  faci- 
lity, without  requiring  an  entrance  into  the  apparatus. 
Thirdly^  to  pass  a  current  of  air  across  the  mass  of  corn 


while  it  is  in  motion,  and  make  every  grain  feel  its  in- 
fluence. Fourthly,  to  preserve  the  grain  from  rats, 
&c.,  and  also  from  insects.  Fifttily,  to  prevent  the  in- 
sects which  have  been  driven  out,  from  returning  to 
the  corn.  Sixthly,  to  keep  the  corn  in  a  perfectly 
healthy  state.  Seventhly,  to  preserve  the  corn  in  the 
dampest  periods,  and  even  to  dry  it  when  it  has  been 
accidentally  wetted  with  water.  Eighthly,  to  restore 
the  skin  of  old  corn  to  such  a  degree  of  softness,  as 
■will  make  it  proper  for  grinding,  by  passing  a  current 
of  damp  air  through  it  ;  and  lastly,  to  preserve  small 
as  well  as  large  portions  with  the  greatest  economy. 
The  apparatus  intended  by  M.  Vallery  to  fulfil  these 
conditions  is,  a  hollow  cylinder  of  wood,  turning  hori- 
zontally on  its  axis.  The  grain  when  put  into  it,  does 
not  entirely  fill  the  cylinder,  that  it  may  likewise  turn 
upon  itself.  A  ventilator  with  centrifugal  force,  is 
placed  at  one  of  the  extremities,  and  this  ventilator,  by 
aspiring  the  air  contained  with  the  grain  in  the  cylinder, 
forces  the  external  air  through  it.  The  action  of  the 
ventilator  is  combined  with  the  rotation  of  the  cylinder, 
and  the  successive  movement  of  all  the  grain  facilitates 
a  thorough  action  of  air  into  every  portion.  The  ribs 
of  the  cylinder  are  pierced  with  holes,  which  not  only 
give  entrance  to  air,  but  serve  as  issues  for  the  insects 
which  are  disturbed  by  the  motion  of  the  grain  ;  a  light 
roof  of  canvas  covers  the  whole,  in  order  to  prevent 
any  insects  from  falling  into  the  apparatus  from  the 
roof,  when  it  happens  to  be  at  rest.  The  experiments 
already  made  with  this  machinery  have  proved  its  effi- 
cacy, and  the  committee  sum  up  their  conclusions  by 
saying,  that  this  movable,  isolated,  and  ventilated 
granary,  frees  the  corn  from  the  insects  contained  in  it 
at  the  time  of  stowing  it  away,  entirely  shields  the 
grain  from  after  destruction  by  opposing  an  iusur- 
mountaWe  barrier  to  fresh  insects,  prevents  fermenta- 
tion by  the  current  of  air  which  visits  every  portion,  is 
capable  of  imparting  humidity  when  it  is  too  dry  ;  and, 
by  making  it  sufficiently  dry,  renders  it  capable  of  be- 
ing packed  in  a  smaller  space. 


THE  TURNIP  ROOTED  CABBAGE. 

Mu.  Editor, — On  perusing  your  "  Agricultural 
Report  for  February"  I  read  as  follows  : — "  All  the 
white  turnips  are  rotted"  is  in  the  mouth  of  every 
one,  and  "  how  beautiful  thev  were  in  the  last  week  of 
December."  Will  not  the  frightful  reverse,  with  the 
recollection  of  what  were  the  ravages  of  the  grubs 
of  Egrostis  segetum,  instruct  ihe  fanners  to  begin  in 
good  earnest  with  kohl-rabi — i.  e,  Hungarian  turnip- 
rooted  cabbage  ;  or  are  they  too  stolid  to  receive  in- 
struction, either  from  promising  assurances,  or  the 
most  calamitous  reverses  t 

From  this  passage  I  infer,  that  the  writer  would 
teach  farmers  to  cultivate  "  in  good  earnest,"  the 
kohl-rabi.  He  ought  himself  to  be,  and  I  trust  he  is, 
well  assured  that  the  Hungarian  turnip-rooted  cab- 
bage would  have  borne  uninjured  the  severity  of  the 
last  winter,  or  at  all  events,  that  it  would  endure  the 
severity  of  our  ordinary  winters  ;  and  that  it  is  less 
liable,  than  turnips  are,  to  the  ravages  of  the  destruc- 
tive grub  which  he  names.  If  he  be  perfectly  as- 
sured of  these  points,  farmers  would  owe  him  some 
gratitude  for  pressing  the  cultivation  so  earnestly, 
"  Promising  assurances,"  however,  are  sometimes 
made,  from  the  hope  of  having  an  experiment  tried 
at  the  expense  of  others.  ''  Promising  assurances" 
might  be  made  by  a  pai-ty  possessing  a  light  bag  of 
kohl-rabi  seed,  which  he  would  be  glad  to  vend  at 
the  modest  cow-cabbage  seed  price.  Until  practical 
farmers  are  thoroughly  assured  that  those  "  promis- 
ing assurances"  are  not  founded  upon  such  or  si- 
milar motives,  they  are  wise  in  being   "  too  stolid  to 
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receive  instruction,"  lest  they  meet  with  "  the  most 
calamitous  reverses." 

I  kave  a  small  plat  of  turnip-rooted  cabbages,  and 
of  turnip-rooted  cabbage  crossed  by  the  Csesarean 
kale,  and  of  turnip-rooted  cabbage  crossed  by  the 
Scotch  kale,  and  adjoining  these  a  plat  of  Caesarean 
kale  or  cow-cabbage,  another  of  Scotch  kale,  and 
another  of  ordinary  white  turnips,  another  of  savoy 
cabbage,  another  of  brocoli.  The  soil  and  exposure 
alike  in  all. 

The  turnip-rooted  cabbage,  the  hybrids,  the  Caes.i- 
rean  kale,  the  turnips  and  the  brocoli,  have  been  all 
destroyed  by  this  winter's  frost.  The  Scotch  kale 
and  the  savoys,  which  have  been  much  injured,  have 
some  green  leaves  remaining,  and  may  possibly 
afibrd  some  healthy  foliage  as  the  spring  advances. 

The  turnip-rooted  cabbage,  which  has  certainly 
shown  no  power  of  enduring  severe  frost,  beyond 
that  possessed  by  the  ordinary  field  turnip,  it  exhi- 
bits at  this  time  as  loathsome  a  mass  of  vegetable  pu- 
tridity as  can  well  be  imagined.  I  ought  however 
to  observe  that  1  do  not  know  whether  my  sample  be 
a  true  specimen  of  the  kohl-rabi  or  Hungarian  rariety. 
About  4  or  5  years  since  the  seeds  were  given  me, 
under  the  name  of  No  1  Kohl,  with  a  multitude  of 
other  seeds,  by  a  gentleman  then  recently  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Knowing  nothing  of  their 
habits,  I  raised  them  in  a  melon  pit,  afterwards 
transferred  them  to  the  greenhouse,  and  ultimately 
to  the  open  ground.  My  specimens  may,  therefore, 
have  been  treated  too  tenderly  to  endure  a  severe 
winter.  If  the  habits  of  this  plant  were  originally 
hardy,  it  might  require,  after  having  enjoyed  an 
African  sun,  to  be  again  acclimated. 

E.  KING. 

Blackthorn,  Oxon,  March  7,  1838. 


PLOUGHING  MATCH  AT  GRENADA. 

FROM  THE  GRENADA  FREE  PRESS,  NOV.  22,  1837. 

This  report  may  interest  some  of  our  readers, 
by  shewing  them  that  even  in  the  most  distant 
parts  of  the  British  dominions  exertion  is  made  to 
improve  the  state  of  agriculture. 

In  pursuance  of  an  advertisement,  dated  Novem- 
ber 10,  a  numerous  muster  of  agriculturists  and 
others  assembled  at  Sagesse  at  an  early  hour  on  the 
iBtb.  The  sun  for  the  preceding  week  having 
scarcely  deigned  to  make  his  appearance,  sLone  on 
that  morning  with  unusual  splendour. 

By  nine  o'clock,  fourteen  candidates  had  entered 
the  lists  ;  the  land,  being  sufficiently  saturated  by 
rain,  had  been  previously  measured  off,  and  a  field 
better  adapted  for  the  purpose  could  not  have  been 
selected.  The  men,  whose  teams  were  on  the  ground, 
took  their  situations  according  to  their  lots.  (It  was 
here  to  be  lamented,  that  a  few  willing  to  compete 
were  prevented  from  bringing  teams,  in  consequence 
of  the  distance  from  the  scene  of  action.)  This, 
however,  was  sjieedily  remedied  by  the  spirited  pro- 
moter (Mr.  Carige),  who  most  kindly  supplied 
them  with  some  of  the  remarkably  fine  teams  belong- 
ing to  the  estate,  thus  affording  every  possible  faci- 
lity to  the  undertaking.  The  gentlemen  who  had 
accepted  the  office  of  judges  were  Messrs.  Mac- 
Arthur,  Mac  Donald,  and  Smith,  aided  by  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Agricultural  Society,  each  individual 
being  every  way  competent  to  decide.  Meanwhile, 
the  start  having  commenced,  from  one  hour  to  an 
hour  and  a  quarter  was  occupied  in  ploughing  each 


lot.  The  arbitrators  took  great  pains  in  surveying  the 
allotments,  and  had  much  difficulty  in  forming  their 
decision,  the  greater  part  of  the  work  having  been 
executed  in  such  admirable  style.  Particular  notice 
was  attracted  to,  and  great  merit  bestowed  on  the 
plough-boys  of  Mr.  Carige,  for  their  adroitness  in 
managing  their  oxen,  with  goads,  in  lieu  of  the  long 
unsightly  whips  so  common  in  use. 

The  heat  of  the  day,  added  to  its  exertions,  re™ 
quiring  some  early  libations,  a  plentiful  supply  of 
porter,  lemonade,  and  sangaree  had  been,  by  the  di- 
rections of  the  projector,  appropriately  stationed  in  a 
cool  retreat. 

The  furrows  being  disposed  of,  an  adjournment 
was  voted  from  labour  to  refreshment ;  sixty  gentle- 
men now  sat  down  to  partake  the  hospitality  of  their 
host  (Mr.  Carige),  and  the  discussion  of  his  favou- 
rite old  English  fare  fully  proved  that  the  heat  of  the 
climate  ]jad  no  ways  impaired  the  appetites  of  his 
guests. 

The  cloth  removed,  numerous  loyal,  patriotic  and 
agricultural  toasts  passed  from  the  chair;  and  the 
ploughmen  having,  according  to  summons,  made  their 
entre,  Mr.  Wells,  in  an  impressive  speech,  every 
way  calculated  to  inspire  and  excite  emulation,  an- 
nounced to  the  candidates  the  decision  of  the  arbi- 
trators. 

To  Thomas  Downs,  first  prize  of  5/.;  the  second, 
Robert  Mac  Queen,  31. ;  the  third  to  John  Popham, 
21. ;  the  fourth,  John  Calloway,  1/. 

Having  delivered  the  premmms,  Mr.  "Wells  pro- 
posed a  bumper  to  the  President,  who  he  stated  had 
got  up  the  fete  to  afford  his  countrymen  an  oppor- 
tunity not  only  of  a  display  of  their  prowess  as 
ploughmen,  but  to  create  a  spirit  of  emulation  in  the 
breast  of  every  spectator. 

Mr.  Carige  then  rose  to  return  thanks,  and  briefly 
observed,  that  such  an  exhibition  as  they  had  been 
that  day  gratified  with  might,  he  trusted,  serve  to 
convince  our  agricultural  labourers  that  we  are  anxi- 
ous, as  far  as  in  us  lies,  to  exonerate  them  from  the 
most  arduous  part  of  their  work,  by  a  continu.  d  in- 
troduction and  extension  of  machinery  in  lieu  of 
manual  labour,  entreating  his  present  friends  not  to 
be  deterred  from  attempting  improvements,  by  the 
occasional  obloquy  cast  on  the  failure  of  well  meant 
attempts  at  useful  innovations  on  the  old  system. 
Draining  his  glass,  with  thanks  to  the  company,  in 
sanctioning  his  endeavours  by  their  presence,  Le 
expressed  a  hope  that  some  spirited  friend  to  agri- 
culture would  atibrd  him  an  opportunity  of  contest- 
ing for  the  prize  No.  I.  ere  the  dissolution  of  38  took 
place. 

The  successful  candidates,  including  the  facetious 
Mr.  Mac  Queen,  ('yclept  the  Bonny  Little  Plough- 
Boy)  being  next  drank,  a  thundering  applause  an- 
nounced his  rising,  and  his  address  of  thanks  by  no 
means  defeated  the  anticipated  mirth. 

The  unsuccessful  candidates,  with  sundry  other 
local  toasts,  beiag  drank,  the  party  withdrew  ;  when 
the  Ploughboys  speedily  refilled  the  vacated  seats 
of  their  superiors,  and  did  equal  justice  to  the  sub- 
stantials  provided  for  them. 


Use  of  Soot  as  a  Manure. — When  spread 
early  in  the  winter  on  meadow  lands,  the  beneficial 
eifects  of  this  substance  are  frequently  observable  for 
three  successive  seasons,  but  when  mixed  with  earth 
and  dung  its  use  is  attended  with  even  greater  success  ; 
a  sort  of  soapy- earth  is  formed  which  is  beneficial  to 
almost  all  kinds  of  plants,  and  its  use  quickens  vegeta- 
tion. The  mixture  should  be  formed  of  two  parts  of 
earth,  one  of  soot,  and  one  of  dung.  A  layer  of  earth 
should  be  covered  with  soot,  over  which  a  layer  of  dung 
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should  be  placed,  and  thus  alternate  layers  must  be  ar- 
ranged ia  a  bed  about  three  or  four  feet  high,  and  three 
wide.  Soot  mixed  with  the  earth  dug  from  ditches,  in 
the  proportion  of  l-4th,  may  in  about  six  months  after- 
wards be  used  with  success  in  dressing  meadows.  Of 
this  latter  mixture  about  thirty  bushels  should  be  used 
to  the  acre ;  spread  on  wet  soils  it  will  destroy  the 
moss  and  neutralize  the  bad  qualities  of  the  soil.  Cattle 
are  observed  to  prefer  the  grass  grown  on  lands  dressed 
with  soot,  which  owes  its  valuable  properties  to  the 
quantity  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  which  it  contains, 
and  which  is  a  most  active  vegetable  stimulant.  On 
this  subject  we  would  remark  that  soot,  like  many 
other  articles,  is  even  subject  to  sophistication  by  the 
unprincipled  vender,  who,  mixing  with  it  charred  saw- 
dust, and  many  other  carbouacec  us  substances,  the 
refuse  of  many  chemical  operations,  renders  it  compa- 
ratively inert  and  valueless. 


ON     HIGH    AND     LOW     PRICES. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE   MARK  LANE  EXPRESS. 

Sir, — In  an  article  published  in  your  paper  of  the 
19ih  Feb.,  entitled  "  The  eftects  of  High  and  Low 
Prices,"  the  writer  signing  "  'J'.  F."  quotes  my  argu- 
ments, in  favour  of  high  prices,  and  pays  mj  the  com- 
pliment of  saying  those  arguments  are  incontrovertible, 
and  concludes  with  hoping  that  1  shall  give  the  result 
of  ray  further  enquiries.  I  will,  therefore,  as  concisely 
as  I  can,  notice  the  arguments,  or  rather  tlie  assertions, 
which  he  meations  as  being  brought  forward  on  the  op- 
posite side.  The  first  is  the  assertion,  that  when  labour 
falls  in  price  according  to  the  fall  in  price  of  corn,  the 
profits  on  employing  capital  must  rise,  particularly  in  re- 
gard to  the  commercial  and  manufacturing  classes.  In 
answer  to  this  assertion  it  is  only  necessary  to  remark, 
that  the  profits  of  trade  and  manufactures  must  always 
depend  on  the  competition  which  exists,  and  there  is  no- 
thing to  show  that  competition  will  be  lessened  in  these 
branches  by  the  fall  in  the  price  of  labour,  arising  from 
the  fall  in  the  price  of  corn.  Let  us  suppose  this  reduc- 
tion in  price  of  labour  arose  from  any  other  cause  ;  for 
instance,  suppose  a  machine  to  be  invented  that  would 
enable  a  man  to  do  twice  as  much  work  as  he  could 
have  previously  done — here  the  price  of  labour  is 
lowered  one-half,  and  what  is  the  known  consequence? 
why  t/ijs— that  every  manufacturer  gets  the  same  ma- 
chine— the  force  of  competition  lowers  the  selling  price, 
and  the  profits  on  capital  remain  the  same  as  before. 
Common  sense  points  out  that  any  superior  profits 
arising  from  any  trade  or  manufacture  soon  brings  so 
many  to  compete  in  it,  that  the  profits  are  soon  reduced 
to  a  par  with  others.  I  apprehend  this  cannot  be  de- 
nied, and  therefore  the  principle  assumed,  viz.,  that  a 
a  fall  in  price  of  labour  would  encrease  profits  of  capital 
being  proved  erroneous,  all  the  reasoning  built  on  it, 
fall  to  the  ground— such  as  the  encreased  opulence  of 
the  commercial  classes  making  up  for  the  defect  in  the 
home  market  by  reason  of  the  ruin  which  must  arise  to 
the  landlords.  The  accumulation  of  capital  and  the 
better  distribution  of  it  (how  this  was  to  be  attained  by 
the  plan  is  not  stated,  no  more  than  the  "  really  high 
wages"  which  are  promised  to  ameliorate  the  state 
of  the  labouring  classes.)  It  appears  to  me  that  the 
second  argument  or  assertion  is  exactly  in  opposition  to 
the  first,  viz.,  that  the  capital  withdrawn  from  agricul- 
ture would  be  applied  to  the  export  of  manufactures  to 
pay  for  the  importation  of  foreign  corn.  Now  we  all 
know,  that  the  more  plentiful  our  manufactures  are  made 
on  the  continent  the  cheaper  they  must  become,  and  if 
agricultural  capital  is  turned  to  increase  the  already 
abundant  supply  of  corn,  the  British  manufacturer  must 
lower  the  cost  of  manufactures  to  the  utmost.  What 
then  becomes  of  the  high  wages  promised  to  the  work- 
men, and  particularly  when  the  agTicultural  labourers, 
thrown  out  of  employment  by  the  admitted  ruin  of  agri- 
culture, shall  have  been  added  to  the  number  of  competi- 
tors for  manufacturing  employment.  It  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  go  further  than  to  compare  the  results  and  the 


principles  produced  by  these  arguers  to  show  the  total 
delusion  they  are  under,  but  to  show  that  the  expecta- 
tion of  increased  foreign  trade  is  as  illusory  as  every 
other  part  of  the  free  trade  system,  I  beg  to  refer  your 
correspondent  to  Mr.  Blacker's  exposure  of  this  identical 
point  in  his  review  of  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre's  letter  to  his 
constituents,  where  he  shews  that  our  export  has 
been  greater  in  those  years  1834,  35,  and  36,  in  which 
we  imported  no  corn,  than  in  the  three  previous  years, 
when  we  imported  largely.  The  fact  is  exactly  as  Mr. 
Blacker  states,  that  the  continental  states  are  all  our 
rivals  in  manufactures,  and  they  will  only  take  from  us 
articles  they  cannot  do  without,  and  for  these  they  must 
pay  by  denying  themselves  in  luxuries  such  as  wine, 
fruit,  brandy,  &c.,  &c.,  and  thus  enable  themselves  to 
pay  for  our  articles  of  first  necessity,  whether  we  take 
their  corn  from  them  or  not.  I  only  quote  Mr.  Blacker 
from  recollection,  but  I  remember  I  was  fully  con- 
vinced by  his  reasoning,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Lefevre,  and 
1  think  T.  F.  will  be  convinced  also,  if  he  takes  the 
trouble  to  refer  to  his  pamphlet.  1  am,  however,  sur- 
prised to  see  him,  T.  F.,  state  a  supposition  which  is 
taken  as  applying  to  Great  Britain,  that  if  the  revenue 
falls  from  10  millions  to  9  millions,  whilst  the  currency 
is  changed  in  the  proportion  of  ten  to  eight,  that  the 
state  gains  in  reality  a  million  of  increase.  This  is  no- 
thing but  the  most  palpable  absurdity  as  applies  to  a 
nation  in  debt;  for  example,  we  are  subject  to  30 
millions  interest  of  the  national  debt,  and  if,  according 
to  the  supposition,  every  eight  millions  of  the  enhanced 
currency  is  equal  to  ten  millions  of  the  old  value,  we 
shall  have  paid  to  the  public  creditor  24  millions ;  we 
shall  have  paid  a  full  equivalent  for  the  30  millions  of 
old  currency  we  were  liable  to,  but  nevertheless  we 
have  still  to  make  up  the  diflference  between  the  24  and 
the  30  millions,  viz.,  six  millions  of  the  enhanced  cur- 
rency equal  to  7§  millions  of  the  old,  which  7^  millions 
we  should  be  exactly  so  much  out  of  pocket,  besides 
that,  the  revenue  being  reduced  in  the  proportion  of  ten 
to  nine,  we  should  have  a  falling  oflf  of  nearly  five 
millions  in  our  means  of  making  up  the  payment.? 

T.  F.  recommends  me  to  peruse  Ricardo,  and 
Malthus  ;  I  am  already  pretty  well  informed  as  to  their 
views,  and  I  venture  to  recommend  to  him  to  study  Mr. 
Blacker's  pamphlet "  The  Claims  of  the  Landed  Interest" 
and  his  review  of  Mr.  Lefevre,  in  which  publications  he 
will  find,  as  far  as  I  am  a  judge,  the  principles  of  both 
fully  confuted.  Infact  all  questions  of  political  economy 
according  as  they  may  affect  the  prospects  of  one  or 
other  cla^s  of  society,  resolve  themselves  universally 
into  the  question  how  far  the  interest  of  the  community 
shall  be  affected  thereby,  or  in  other  words,  in  what  re- 
lative proportion  the  three  great  contending  classes,  the 
commercial,  manufacturing,  and  agricultural  contribute 
to  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  state. 

Mr.  Blacker  wisely  commences  his  examination  by 
clearing  up  this  point,  and  I  know  of  no  other  writer 
that  has  attempted  it ;  nevertheless,  until  this  foundation 
is  clearly  laid,  all  political  economists  are  at  sea  without 
a  compass,  for  the  good  of  the  state  is  the  desideratum 
sought,  and  how  is  it  to  be  found  unless  it  shall  first  be 
established  what  principally  contributes  to  it. 

From  the  want  of  this  point  being  clearly  established, 
pohtical  economy  has  been  hitherto  charged,  and  justly 
charged,  as  having  no  certain  foundation  to  rest  on,  and 
its  deductions  are  looked  upon  with  distrust  if  not  with  a 
portion  of  contempt,  and  it  is  for  this  reason,  Mr. 
Editor,  I  have  on  former  occasions  begged  your  atten- 
tion to  this  subject,  and  that  you  would  endeavour  to 
engage  the  daily  press  in  its  discussion.  Whoever  looks 
on  the  statute  book  for  the  last  two  or  three  centuries, 
will  have  most  abundant  proofs  how  little  the  true  na- 
tional interests  have  been  understood,  and  the  study  of 
the  enactments  of  later  years  will  not,  I  apprehend, 
shew  that  modern  legislators  have  been  very  much 
wiser  than  those  who  have  gone  before  them. 

The  editor  of  a  paper  having  such  a  circulation  as 
yours,  has  much  in  his  power.  1  trust  you  will  give 
this  subject  the  pre-eminence  it  deserves,  and  allow  it 
to  engross  a  portion  of  your  leading  article  until  public 
attention  is  attracted  to  its  importance. — I  am,  &c.,  &c., 

MERCATOR. 
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EXHIBITIONS  OF  LIVE  STOCK. 

TO    THE   EDITOR    OF    THE   TAUNTON    COURIER. 

Sir,— I  have  hitherto  considered  that,  by  your  devot- 
ing the  columns  of  your  journal  to  the  publicity  and 
advocacy  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Taunton  Agricul- 
tural Society,  you  were  doing  to  that  Society  and  the 
nation  a  most  essential  service.  To  improve  the  sym- 
metry, size  and  propensity,  to  early  maturity,  in  all  ani- 
mals, has  been  an  object  of  great  importance  to  necom- 
plish  by  every  enlightened  breeder  and  grazier  of  stock 
in  the  empire,  ever  since  the  days  of  that  immortal  man 
(in  memory)  Bakewell,  who  devoted  his  life  and  pro- 
perty to  that  most  important  object.  The  example  and 
success  of  that  patriot  aroused  the  attention  of  every 
unprejudiced  and  unbigoted  man  in  the  empire,  and,  I 
may  say,  of  the  civilized  world.  The  success  of  that 
zealous  man  spurred  up  Agricultural  Associations^  pa- 
tronised by  royalty,  and  enlightened  characters,  from 
the  noble  down  to  the  practical  breeder  ;  and  the  result 
has  been  that,  wherever  Agricultural  Associations  have 
been  established  for  that  purposa,  (it  is  gratifying  to 
know  that  they  are  universal,  except  within  the  confines 
of  the  Williton  Union,  and  circumscribed  limits,)  the 
size,  symmetry,  and  quality  of  every  description  of  ani- 
mals, has  improved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  breeder  and 
grazier,  and  to  the  benefit  of  the  consumer.  "J'he  hun- 
dreds of  Associations  and  the  thousands  of  their  mem- 
ber* and  supporters  now  associated,  and  being  associat- 
ing, clearly  demonstrates  the  individual  and  national 
benefits  which  have  resulted.  The  object  of  that  pro- 
found breeder  of  live  stock,  (Bakewell,)  was,  by  cross- 
ing, to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  points  in  one  sex  by 
redundancies  in  the  other,  but  never  losing  sight  of 
early  maturity.  The  system,  where  it  has  been  followed 
up,  has  produced  a  breed  of  stock  not  to  be  surpassed 
in  the  world,  and  has  been  accomplished  chiefly  by 
breeders  producing  for  honorary  rewards  their  stock  at 
public  meetings,  which  gives  an  opportunity  to  judge 
of  the  merits  or  demerits,  and  where  breeders  may  in- 
form themselves  from  whose  stock  they  may  improve 
their  own ;  for  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  those  pos- 
sessing a  superior  breed  will  "  hawk  or  hunt"  that  stock 
from  "  house  to  house,"  as  "  fire  briefs,"  were  required 
by  law — now  extinct.  But  what  we  must  hear, in  these 
days  of  the  "  march  of  intellect !"  We  hear,  that  at  a 
meeting  called  at  the  Wyndliam  Hotel,  Williton,  on 
the  29th  of  January,  with  the  view  to  establish  an  In- 
stitution to  carry  out  these  important  objects,  the  im- 
provement of  agricultural  implements,  and  others 
equally  important,  which  a  local  association  has  now  an 
opportunity  to  accomplish,  that  an  aspiring  divine  gets 
up  and  denounces  associations  for  the  exhibition  of  live 
stock,  with  the  attempted  power  of  I'erkins's  steam-gun. 
"  If  you  have  an  exhibition  of  cattle,"  says  this  enlight- 
ened divine— and  we  are  informed  that  he  did  so  say — 
"  ]  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  it !"  And,  to  give  this 
notable  and  powerful  saying  effect,  raked  up  the  me- 
mory of  that  patriotic  nobleman.  Lord  Somerville,  who 
died  at  Vivay,  in  Switzerland,  October  5,  1819.  This 
was  an  unlucky  "  hit,"  and  which  the  inexperienced 
in  matters  they  are  totally  ignorant  of,  frequently  make. 
Why,  every  person  who  knew  that  nobleman,  knows 
that  he  devoted  his  whole  life  to  the  improvement  and 
exhibition  of  live  stock,  from  a  patriotic  motive.  He 
not  only  gave  premiums  to  an  enormous  amount,  out  of 
his  own  pocket,  but  gave  cards  of  invitation  to  three  or 
four  hundred  practical  men,  to  dinner  at  Freemason's 
Tavern.  This  he  continued  to  do  for  many  years,  and 
up  to  March,  1816,  when  his  health  became  so  impaired 
that  he  left  this  country  for  the  Continent,  never  to  re- 
turn alive.  His  death  was  a  national  loss.  The  im- 
portant services  of  this  nobleman  to  the  Agricultural 
Interest  was  the  stepping-stone  to  his  being  one  of  the 
Lords  of  the  Bed-Chamber  to  King  George  the  Third. 
It  is  recorded  that  that  Prince  thus  addressed  him  : — 
"  The  pursuits  of  agriculture  particularly  become  an 
English  gentleman,  and  I  wish  more  of  the  nobility 
displayed  the  same  zeal  for  public  improvement." — 
Had  this  nobleman  been  alive,  incog.,  at  the  Williton 


meeting  on  the  29th  ult.  he  would  have  said,  '•  Sir,  you 
libel  me."  The  rhetorical  rhodomontade  accompany- 
ing this  denunciation  had  such  an  effect,  that  the  atten- 
tion of  the  meeting  was  drawn  to  the  all-important  ob- 
ject of  giving  premiums  for  half-bushel  baskets  of  po- 
tatoes, for  small  quantities  of  carrots,  parnips,  onions, 
&c.  &c.  of  similar  importance.  Now— you.  Sir,  and 
hundreds  of  your  contemporaries  who  have  so  usefully, 
in  my  opinion,  devoted  your  columns  to  promote  and 
encourage  the  exhibition  of  live  stock, — would  it  not, 
now  the  dictum  is  passed,  be  wise  to  consider  the  sin 
you  have  been  committing: — would  it  not  be  wise  for 
the  members  of  the 'Jaunton,  and  all  the  numerous  as- 
sociations in  the  empire  to  call  meetings  immediately 
to  consider  this  denunciation— this  great  sin  they  have 
been  committing-  for  so  many  years,  and  apply  for  ab- 
solution? I  will  now  only  add,  that  I  have  been,  in 
common  with  the  many  thousands  of  live-stock  ex- 
liibitors,  a  sinner,  if  it  be  a  sin  to  promote  the  general 
interests  of  the  country.  Your  attention  to  this  may 
draw  forth  some  further  communication. 

Your's,  &c.  FAIR  PLAY. 


COTTESMORE.  —  HEDGE-CUTTERS 
AND   DITCHERS. 

Offered  bij  Sir  Gilbert  Heathcote,  Bart.,  M.  P. 

To  the  Labourer  in  Husbandry,  residing  in  the  County 
of   Rutland,  who  shall,  at  Mr.   Baker's  Farm,   on 
Thursday,  Feb.  22nd,  cut,  ky,  and  ditch,  in  the  most 
workmanlike   manner,  eleven   yards  of  hedge-row. 
— First  prize,  five  sovereigns  ;    second  prize,  three 
sovereigns  ;  third  prize,  two  sovereigns. 
Candidates  to  give  notice  on  or  before  Thursday  the 
8th  of  February,  when  full  particulars  will  be  forwarded 
to  each  candidate,  and  they  are  requested  to  meet  at  the 
Hall  Barn  in  Exton  Field,  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, draw  their  number,  and  proceed  upon  the  work 
south  of  the  barn. 

The  hedge-cutters  who  competed  for  the  premiums 
in  1836  and  1837,  are  recommended  by  Mr.  Baker  to 
look  over  the  work  executed  in  those  years. 

On  Thursday,  Feb.  22,  this  important  work  was  set  about 
in  true  spirit  by  29  labourers:  and  on  Monday,  Mr. 
Burgess,  of  Ridlington  Park,  Mr.  Rudkin,  of  Langham 
Lodge,  Mr.  Robert  Smith,  of  Burley,  ]\Ir.  Cheetham, 
of  Hambleton,  and  Mr.  Pickering,  of  Beaumont,  met 
at  Mr.  Baker's,  and  proceeded  into  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  work  executed  in  1836  and  1837,  and  then  to 
the  work  executed  on  Thursday  week,  and  agreed  upon 
their  award  of  prizes,  as  follows  : — 
To  No.  11.  William  Neale,  of  Wardley,  first  prize,  51. 
No.  28.  Robert  Gregg,  of  Barleythorpe,  second,  3Z. 
No.  27.  John  Haynes,  of  Ridlington,  third,  2/. 
No.  7,  William  Lee,  of  Empingham,  commended, 
and  the  party  presented  him  with  a  sovereign. 
Air.  Baker  stated,  that  in  the  first  year's  trial  he  se- 
lected the  Judges  from  Rutland,  Leicestershire,  and 
Lincolnshire ;  last  year  three  gentlemen  of  Rutland  had 
kindly  filled  the  oflSce  ;  and  upon  this  occasion  he  again 
ventured  to  trespass  upon  the  services  of  the  latter  gen- 
tlemen, adding  to  their  numbers  two  others,  considering 
that  the  examination  of  all  the  work  would  be  useful ; 
and  if  certain  points  were  now  by  these  experiments 
clearly  made  out,  the  more  rapidly  and  correctly  such 
information  was  spread  throughout  the  county  the  bet- 
ter— strict  observation  and  conversation  had  done  much 
towards  arresting  the  progress  of  destroying  quick  fences 
by  improper  cutting  and  laying.  Next  year,  if  Sir  Gil- 
bert lieathcote  continued  these  liberal  premiums,  Mr. 
B.  would  endeavour  to  arrange  for  the  cutting  to  take 
place  on  the  southern  side  of  the  county,  which  he 
thought  would  open  the  field  of  improvement  more  fully 
and  effectually  for  competition  and  enquiry.  The  gen- 
tlemen who  had  taken  an  active  part  in  this  business 
with  himself  had  one  great  object  in  view,  general  im- 
provement and  service  to  the  agriculture  of  the  countyi 
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STOCKS  OP  FLOUR  AND  THE  CROPS 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

For  two  years  past  our  country  has  exhibited  the  un- 
wonted spectacle  of  being  a  larg-e  importer  of  bread- 
stuffs  for  the  consumption  of  its  own  citizens.  Previous 
to  that  period  the  United  States  were  annually  blessed 
■with  a  superabundance  of  the  staff  of  life,  and  were 
enabled  to  supply  to  a  large  extent  the  wants  of  less 
favoured  countries.  Many  of  our  readers  wilj  doubtlesss 
recollect  that  previous  to  1836  the  importation  of  a  lot 
of  foreig:n  grain  of  any  description  was  a  circumstance 
of  rare  occurrence,  and  was  as  such  noted  in  the  news- 
papers of  the  day.  But  in  the  year  referred  to  a  new 
state  of  things  suddenly  sprang  up  ;  for  the  first  time 
since  its  settlement,  this  country  realized  the  disaster  of 
a  general  and  absolute  failure  of  its  crops,  and  for  the 
first  time  recourse  was  had  to  foreign  countries  for 
bread,  thus  reversing  the  established  order  of  things, 
and  making  us  buyers  when  before  we  had  uniformly 
been  sellers.  In  reference  to  the  wheat  crop  of  1837, 
great  diversity  of  opinion  has  existed — some  declaring 
in  round  terms  its  great  abundance,  and  others  maintain- 
ing the  position  that  in  the  principal  wheat  growing" 
districts  of  the  Atlantic  States  the  quantity  realized  was 
but  little  if  any  over  that  of  1836,  and  that  in  tlie  country 
at  large  the  crop  was  undoubtedly  short.  Our  own 
opinions,  or  more  properly  speaking,  convictions,  on  this 
subject  have  been  given  to  the  public  on  the  several  oc- 
casions during  the  past  season,  and  it  may  not  be  amiss 
that  they  should  be  here  briefly  recurred  to.  The  close 
personal  attention  devoted  to  the  making  up  of  our 
■weekly  review  of  the  market  had  for  years  past  brought 
us  into  intimate  contact  with  the  most  intelligent  and 
undoubted  sources  of  information,  embracing  both 
buyers  and  sellers,  respecting  the  grain  market.  From 
these  as  well  as  from  our  own  means  of  information, 
supplied  by  an  earnest  and  disinterested  solicitude  for 
the  truth,  we  were  led  to  express  the  opinion  early  last 
fall,  that  in  all  the  regionof  country  which  usually  looks 
to  Baltimore  for  a  market, — that  is,  all  Maryland,  and 
the  adjacent  districts  of  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania, — 
the  wheat  crop  of  1837  was  but  little  more  in  quantity 
than  that  of  1836.  The  quality,  however,  was  decidedly 
better.  The  opinion  then  advanced,  we  arc  sorry  to  say, 
has  been  but  too  fully  verified  by  the  subsequent  exhaus- 
tion of  the  crop,  and  by  the  concurrent  testimony  of 
Richmond,  Alexandria,  Geoi'getown  and  Philadelphia. 
The  States  west  of  the  mountains,  we  have  been  uni- 
formly a--sured,  have  realized  abundant  returns  in  their 
crop  of  1837. 

Intimately  connected  with  the  subject  of  the  Wheat 
crop  of  1837  is  that  of  the  stock  of  flour  existing  in  the 
principal  marts  at  the  close  of  the  year  1837.  On  this 
point,  too,  various  opinions  have  been  entertained. — 
Those  who  have  heretofore  held  the  opinion  that  the 
crops  were  abundant,  have  taken  it  for  granted  that  the 
stocks  of  flour  should  be  corresponding'ly  large,  and 
often  have  we  seen  the  assertion  repeated  by  the  public 
press  that  the  wheats  had  been  monopolized  by  specu- 
lators, who  were  wickedly  keeping  up  high  prices  in  the 
midst  of  abundance.  Now  in  reference  to  the  stocks  of 
flour,  there  need  be  no  difference  of  opinion,  because 
they  can  be  so  precisely  ascertained  as  not  to  admit  of 
dispute.  Information  of  this  character,  by  showing  con- 
clusively what  the  stocks  of  flour  were  at  the  close  of 
1837,  will  be  valuable  not  only  in  establishing  the  truth 
in  regard  to  a  matter,  in  itself  of  such  universal  import- 
ance, but  will  enable  the  intellig'ent  reader  to  form  his 
own  conclusions  as  to  the  extent  of  the  crop  from  which 
these  stocks  were  derived. 

With  these  preliminary  remarks  we  now  proceed  to 
redeem  a  promise  made  some  days  ago,  to  make  up  an 
account  of  the  quantities  of  flour  really  on  hand  at  the 
several  principal  markets  in  the  Union.  We  were  in- 
duced to  undertake  this  task  in  consequence  of  the  pub- 
lication of  a  statement  which  appeared  in  this  city  some 
three  weeks  ago,  and  has  since  gained  currency  islse- 
where,  the  professed  object  of  which  was  declared  to  be 
the  correction,  by  "  facts,"  of  the  "  errors"  that  had 
heretofore  been  committed  by  the  newspaper  press  on 


this  subject.  The  statement  referred  to,  preceded  by 
its  author's  remarks,  was  published  on  the  2d  January, 
and  is  as  follows . — 

Baltimore,  Jan.  2, 1838. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  BALTIMORE  PATRIOT. 

The  information  contained  in  the  accompanying  ex- 
tract  of  a  letter  from  New  York,  may  be  valuable  to 
your  commercial  friends,  inasmuch  as  it  corrects  errors 
of  the  press,  some  of  whose  editors  have  laboured  as- 
siduously to  create  an  apprehension  of  a  scarcity  of  bread 
stuffs,  and  now  refuse  to  publish  facts  which  refute  and 
rebuke  their  fallacies.  AN  OBSERVER. 

"  New  York,  Dec.  29,  1837. 

"  My  last  estimate  of  the  stock  of  flour  on  hand  has 
been  fully  verified.  It  is  now  ascertained  to  be  250,000 
brls.  I  calculate  on  a  daily  city  consumption  of  1000 
brls.,  and  an  export  of  1000,  but  from  Custom  House  re- 
turns it  appears  from  the  1st  to  the  21st,  but  4021  have 
been  exported,  being  at  the  rate  of  only  200  brls.  per  day. 

'■  The  stocks  on  hand  by  last  returns  from  Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore,  Alexandria,  Richmond,  Cincinnati, 
Louisville  and  New  Orleans,  are  one  million  and  fifty 
thousand  barrels.     Baltimore  is  set  down  at  183,000. 

"  Estimates  of  flour  on  hand  at  the  respective  dates, 
are  from  accurate  sources. 

Dec.  27,  New  York 250,000  bbls. 

24,  Philadelphia 153,000 

25,  Baltimore    180,000 

23,  Alexandria 34,000 

23,  Richmond 12,000 

22,  Cincinnati 208,000 

20.  Pittsburg    16,000 

22,  Louisville    37,000 

18,  New  Orleans 108,000 

1,050,000 
"  Upwards  of  one  million  of  barrels  in  the  cities,  at  a 
period  when  the  season  for  threshing  out  and  grinding 
the  crop  has  but  commenced." 

Commercial  men,  to  whom  the  "  information"  here 
given  is  said  to  be  "  valuable,"  would  naturally  expect 
that  a  statement,  recommended  to  their  attention  as  a 
"  correction  of  errors"  on  a  subject  of  such  universal 
importance  as  that  in  question,  ought  to  be  based  on 
data  not  to  be  controverted.  How  far  this  was  the  case, 
the  writer  himself  shows  on  the  next  day,  January  3d, 
in  the  following  note  :— 

TO   THE    F.DITOR   OF   THE    BALTIMORE    PATRIOT. 

"  Sir, — The  inaccuracy  of  the  statements  in  regard  to 
the  quantity  of  flour  stated  in  the  communication  made 
to  you  yesterday  has  induced  me  to  investigate  the 
subject. 

"  The  whole  calculation  was  hastily  copied  from  the 
New  For/c  Hera/d  of  the  27th  ult.  Having  satisfactorily 
verified  his  calculations  of  the  stock  on  hand  in  New 
York,  misplaced  confidence  attached  to  the  estimates 
elsewhere— from  inquiry  among  millers  and  dealers  in 
the  article,  I  am  satisfied  the  stock  on  hand  this  day  in 
Baltimore,  does  not  exceed  30,000  brls.— and  as  the  total 
inspections  for  1837  are  but  400,000,  it  is  impossible  that 
180,000  could  remain  unsold. 

To  set  down  the  stock  in  Baltimore, — the  writer's 
own  city, — at  180,000  brls.,  when  in  a  few  hours  after- 
wards it  is  admitted  to  be  but  30,000  brls.,  is  indeed  an 
unfortunate  en  or;  but  not  less  unfortunate  than  the 
omission  to  mention  when  the  statement  was  published, 
what  is  here  subsequently  declared,  that  "the  whole 
calculation  was  hastily  copied  from  the  New  York 
Herald  of  the  27th  ult."  Had  it  been  known  that  the 
statement  was  a  copy  of  the  calculations  of  the  New 
York  Herald,  it  would  only  have  been  received  for  what 
it  was  worth  ;  but  in  the  shape  in  which  it  was  publish- 
ed, it  gained  currency  as  an  original  Baltimore  state- 
ment, and  as  such  has  since  been  copied  into  one  of  the 
most  respectable  commercial  journals  in  the  city  of  New 
York. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  show  what  the  stocks  of 
flour  actually  were  at  th«  places  embraced  in  the  stafe- 
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ment,  beginning  at  the  tncst  distant  point.  We  invite 
the  closest  scrutiny  of  the  data  on  which  our  results  are 
based : 

THE  STOCK  OF  FLOUR  AT  NEW  ORLEANS, 

The  statement,  it  will  be  seen,  sets  down  the  stock  at 
New  Orleans  on  the  18ih  December,  at  108,000  brls. 
Now,  what  was  the  true  stock  ?  Commercial  men  know 
that  Levy's  New  Orleans  Price  C urrent  contains  regular 
weekly  accounts  of  the  various  kinds  of  produce  received 
there,  flour  included.  We  have  before  us  the  file  of 
that  publication  for  the  year  1837,  from  which  it  appears 
that  the  whole  receipts  of  flour  during  the  51  weeks 
ending-  23d  December,  were  262,133  brls.— of  which 
160,001  brls.  were  received  in  the  first  26  weeks,  and 
102,132  brls.  in  the  last  25  weeks. 

But  it  will  be  observed  that  in  the  statement,  the  date 
at  which  the  stock  is  professed  to  be  given  is  the  18th 
December,  whereas  the  aggregate  receipts  of  102,132 
brls.  for  the  last  25  weeks  of  the  year  terminates  on  the 
23d  December.  By  reference  to  the  Price  Current  it 
will  be  seen  that  during  the  week  ending  23d  December 
there  were  received  13,602  brls.,  and  if  we  assume  that 
at  least  one  half  of  this  quantity,  say  6,500  brls.,  was 
recsived  between  the  18th  and  23d,  we  must  deduct  that 
amount  in  order  to  ascertain  the  true  aggregate  of  re- 
ceipts from  the  1st  July  to  the  18th  December,  1837,  and 
we  accordingly  find  it  to  be  95,632  brls.— being  actually 
from  12,000  to  13,000  brls.  less  than  the  amount  which 
the  statement  says  was  the  stock  on  hand.  It  thus  ap- 
pears that  if  the  people  of  New  Orleans  had  neither 
eaten  a  particle  of  flour,  nor  exported  a  barrel,  from  the 
1st  July  to  the  18th  December,  but  Iiad  safely  kept  in 
store  all  that  was  received  during  that  period,  the  un- 
touched accumulation  would  still  have  been  short  of  the 
stock  alleged  to  have  been  on  hand. 

By  referring  to  the  weekly  account  of  receipts,  it  will 
be  found  that  from  the  week  ending  4th  November  to 
that  ending  16th  December,  there  were  received  41,192 
brls.,  and  adding  7,102  brls.  for  receipts  between  16th 
and  18th  December  we  have  a  total  of  receipts  from  29th 
September  to  18th  December  of  48,294  brls.  From  this 
amount  we  must  deduct,  first,  the  consumption  of  the 
pity  during  a  period  of  two  months  when  its  population 
is  full ;  and  secondly,  the  exports  during  the  same  period 
of  active  business  operations.  During  this  time,  it  will 
be  recollected,  flour  was  exorbitantly  high  in  Texas, 
between  the  ports  of  which  and  New  Orleans  there  is  a 
constant  intercommunication  ;  and  that  at  Mobile  and 
other  adjacent  ports  flour  was  scarce  throughout  the 
Fall,  and  commanded  unusually  high  rates.  Cuba  and 
other  West  India  Islands  must  have  also  received  their 
supplies  as  usual  from  New  Orleans.  If  therefore  we 
assume  for  the  consumption  of  New  Orleans  and  its 
vicinity,  and  for  the  exports  to  the  neighbouring  ports 
and  islands,  domestic  and  foreign,  an  aggregate  of  30,000 
brls.,  which  is  believed  to  be  a  low  estimate,  we  shall 
find  that  on  the  18th  December  the  stock  on  hand  could 
not  have  exceeded  18,000  brls.  The  excess  of  error, 
then,  in  the  New  Orleans  stock,  is  thus  proved  to  be 
90,900  brls.,  or  five  times  its  true  amount. 

THE  STOCK  OF  FLOUR  AT  LOUISVILLE. 

We  have  not  received  the  details  from  Louisville  for 
which  we  had  written,  but  in  lieu  of  them  we  have  what 
will  be  deemed  equally  conclusive  and  satisfactory  as  to 
the  general  result.  The  statement,  it  will  be  recollected, 
has  the  stock  at  Louisville  on  the  22d  December, 37, 000 
brls.  The  Louisville  Journal's  report  of  the  market, 
dated  on  the  6th  of  January  instant,  has  the  following 
remarks  on  the  subject  of  the  article  under  consideration. 

"Flour. — This  article  has  become  scarce  beyond  pre- 
cedent— thereis  barely  enough  to  supply  the  local  demand 
— there  is  none  at  the  river  and  the  quantity  on  sale  with 
the  flour  dealers  does  not  exceed  500  bbls. — the  price  for 
superfine  6f  to  7  dols." 

We  want  no  better  authority  than  the  editor  of  the 
Journal  in  this  matter.  It  is  directly  to  the  point,  at 
both  dates  quoted,  and  taking  the  stock  at  its  highest 
range,  4,000  brls.,  we  find  the  excess  of  error  in  the  case 
of  Louisville  to  be  33,000  brls.,  or  more  than  eight  times 
its  true  amount ! 


THE  STOCK  OF  FLOUR  AT  CINCINNATI. 

The  statement  whose  items  we  have  been  investigating, 
has  a  stock  at  Cincinnati  on  the  22d  December,  of  no 
less  than  208,000  brls.  1  What  the  stock  truly  was,  will 
be  seen  by  the  following  article  from  the  Cincinnati 
Evening  Post  of  the  16th  instant,  produced  by  the  letter 
of  inquiry  which  we  had  addressed  to  the  editor. 

"flour    in   CINCINNATI. 

"  Two  days  since,  we  received  a  letter  from  Baltimore 
requesting  us  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  flour  in  this 
market.  The  grossest  batch  of  blunders  we  ever  saw 
thrown  together,  and  given  to  the  public  for  facts,  are 
contained  in  an  article  going  the  rounds  of  the  eastern 
press,  professing  to  give  the  quanUty  of  flour  in  all  the 
principal  cities  of  the  Union.  In  the  article  alluded  to, 
Cincinnati  is  put  down  as  having  a  stock  of  "  two  hun- 
dred and  eight  thousand  hbls.'  We  have  been  at  some 
pains  to  ascertain  the  fact,  and  we  have  good  authority 
for  saying  tliere  has  not  been  more  than  fifteen  thousand, 
barrels  at  any  time  this  season,  and  that  there  are  not 
now  ten  thousand,  and  some  extensive  dealers  think  t/iere- 
are  not  seven  in  the  city.  The  reason  is  plain  :  the  river 
and  the  canal,  until  within  three  or  four  days,  have  both 
been  open  ;  flour  has  been  high,  and  it  has  been  shipped 
as  fast  as  it  arrived.  In  ten  years  that  we  have  known 
this  city,  ive  never  knew  but  one  instance  of  the  stock 
reaching  to  fifty  thousand  ban-els  ;  that  was  a  number  of 
years  since,  when  the  river  and  the  canal  had  both  been 
closed  for  an  unusually  long  period.  We  are  also  re- 
quested te  furnish  the  amount  inspected  in  the  last  year. 
This,  an  extensive  dealer  informs  us,  would  not  be  satis- 
factory, inasmuch  a?  large  quantities  are  shipped  to  be 
inspected  at  New  Orleans.  One  thing  we  are  satisfied 
of  the  the  truth  of,  and  that  is,  that  the  farmers  and 
millers  Iceep  back  their  flour  for  higher  prices  in  the 
spring,  as  is  the  custom  with  many  when  an  article  is 
already  above  the  usual  price." 

One  of  the  principal  sources  of  the  supply  of  flour  of 
the  Cincinnati  market  is  the  Miami  Canal.  Now  it  will 
be  seen  by  the  oflScial  report  of  the  canal  collector,  that 
the  whole  receipts  for  the  past  year  through  that  chan- 
nel were  but  73,956  brls. 

Taking  therefore  the  highest  estimate  of  the  Post, 
10,000  barrels,  as  the  stock  on  hand,  we  find,  that  in  the 
case  of  Cincinnati  there  is  an  excess  of  error  of  198,000 
brls.,  or  nineteen  times  its  true  quantity  ! 

THE  STOCK  OF  FLOUR  AT  RICHMOND. 

In  the  statement,  the  stock  at  Richmond  is  set  down 
at  12,000  brls.,  on  the  22d  December.  It  will  be  seen 
that  on  the  1st  January,  the  stock  was  10,317  brls.  On 
the  22d  December  it  was  10,000  brls.  The  excess  of 
error,  therefore,  in  the  Richmond  stock  is  only  twenty 
per  cent. 

THE  STOCK   OF   FLOUR  AT  ALEXANDRIA. 

The  statement  claims  for  Alexandria  a  stock  on  hand 
on  the  23d  December  of  34,000  brls.  We  have  it  in 
our  power  to  show  that  the  inspections  at  Alexandria  fcrr 
the  whole  year,  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  wheat  crop, 
were  but  38,604  brls.      ~ 

We  shall  now  show  what  the  stock  really  was.  The 
following  letter  addressed  to  us  by  one  of  the  most  re- 
spectable citizens  of  Alexandria,  under  date  of  the  17th 
instant,  says  : — "  I  have  endeavoured  to  ascertain  from 
the  i)est  sources  of  information,  the  amount  of  flour  on 
hand  in  this  place  on  the  1st  January,  and  find  it  to 
have  been  1,500  to  1,600  brls.,  as  nearly  as  it  can  be 
ascertained,  which  amount,  from  my  own  observation, 
I  think,  is  nearly  correct.  The  crop  of  wheat  in  those 
sections  of  country  from  which  we  receive  our  supplies 
has  failed  the  last  year,  probably  to  a  greater  extent 
than  almost  any  other  part  of  the  country  where  wheat 
is  cultivated." 

The  true  stock  at  Alexandria  is  thus  proved  to  have 
been  only  1,500  or  1,600  brls.,  instead  of  34,000  brls., 
showing  an  excess  of  error,  in  this  case,  of  32,400  brls., 
or  twenty  times  more  than  its  real  amount. 

THE  STOCK  OF  FLOUR  IN  BALTIMORE. 

According  to  the  statement  under  investigation,  Bal- 
timore is  said  to  have  had  a  stock  of  180,000  brls.  on  the 
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f^th  December.  On  the  day  after  its  publication,  how- 
ever, the  writer  admits  that  the  stock  wsis  only  30,000 
brls. — a  wide  difference,  truly.  Our  own  sources  of  in- 
formation,— which  a  test  of  many  year's  experience  has 
satisfied  us  may  be  implicity  relied  on, — authorize  us  in 
saying:  that  on  the  1st  instant  the  stocks  in  Baltimore,  in 
wheat  and  flour,  were  equal  to  about  12,000  brls.  of 
Howard-street,  and  11,000  brls.  of  City  Mills,  and  al- 
lowing- 2,000  brls.  for  possible  small  omissions,  the  ag-- 
greg-ate  of  all  descriptions  did  not  exceed  25,000  brls. 

An  examination  of  the  inspections  for  the  year  1837, 
will  show  that  the  receipts  for  the  last  six  months  do  not 
much  exceed  what  the  statement  had  given  to  Baltimore 
as  the  stock  on  hand  at  the  end  of  that  time  :  — 

Inspections  of  Wheat  Flour  in  Baltimore  in  1837. 
bbls.  half  bbls. 

1st  quarter 94,954     ....     3157 

2d     do 81,622     ..   .    2093 

3d     do 100,808     ....     4984 

4th    do 114,292     ....     4543 

Total 391,676  14,777 

THE  STOCK  OF  FLOUR  IN  PHILADELPHIA. 

The  statement  sets  down  the  stock  on  the  24th  Decem- 
ber, 153,000  brls.  The  Report  of  Inspections  shows  that 
the  entire  receipts  for  the  preceding  three  months 
were  but  64,000  bis. 

If,  therefore,  our  good  friends  in  Philadelphia  had 
neither  eaten  nor  exported  a  single  barrel  during  the 
last  three  months  of  the  year,  they  could  not,  except  by 
some  process  of  mag-ic,  have  made  153,000  brls.  out  of 
only  64,000. 

The  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Commercial  List,  whose 
reputation  for  intelligence  and  accuracy  is  so  well  esta- 
blished, has  taken  pains  to  ascertain  the  true  stock  there, 
and  declares  it  to  be  38,000  brls.  Here  again,  then,  we 
have  an  excess  of  errm-  to  the  amount  of  115,000  brls,, 
or  three  times  more  than  the  stock  actually  on  hand  ! 

THE  STOCK  OF  FLOUR  IN  PITTSBURG. 

We  have  no  direct  information  as  to  the  stock  in  Pitts- 
burg, which  the  statement  puts  down  at  16,000  brls,  on 
the  20th  December,  The  Philadelphia  Commercial 
List  states  it  at  12,000  brls.,  and  believing  that  the  stock 
does  not  exceed  that  amount,  we  adopt  it  accordingly. 

THE  STOCK  OF  FLOUR  IN  NEW  YORK. 

The  statement  claims  for  New  York  a  stock  of  250,000 
brls.  This,  the  reader  will  bear  in  mind,  is  the  very 
highest  estimate  which  has  been  made  of  the  New  York 
stock.  Other  estimates  which  we  have  seen  has  made 
the  stock  as  low  as  120,000  brls.,  and  these  two  amounts 
may  be  considered  as  embracing  the  two  extremes.  The 
author  of  the  statement,  in  a  subsequent  publication, 
says  he  has  verified  the  correctness  of  the  highest  esti- 
mate in  the  following-  manner  :  — 

"  The  inspection  returns  from  the  1st  Nov. 

to  the  15th  Dec.  show bbls.  305,782 

Exports  at  the  Custom  House 9,870 

Consumption,  allowing  a  soldier's  ration 

to  each  man,  woman  and  child,  of  lib, 

per  day,  for  45  days 45,000  54,870 

On  hand 250,912 

The  "  exports"  here  referred  to  are  those  to  foreign 
places  only.  The  domestic  exports  have  been  entirely 
omitted  in  the  calculation.  For  the  last  two  years  the 
failures  of  the  crops  have  compelled  this  country  to  be 
importers  of  bread  stuffs  to  a  large  amount  for  its  own 
consumption.  Hence  we  find  that  the  foreign  exports 
of  New  York  for  the  year  1837  have  dwindled  down  to 
53,639  brls.,  and  that  the  balance  of  its  receipts  has  been 
required  for  home  consumption.  All  the  New  England 
States  draw  large  supplies  of  flour  from  New  York,  not 
one  barrel  of  which,  we  believe,  is  noted  at  the  Custom 
House,  The  Southern  ports  are  also  purchasers  to  a 
considerable   extent.    To   omit   the  domestic  export. 


therefore,  is  to  leave  out  of  view  the  principal  item  in  the 
calculation. 

Again,  the  consumption  of  the  city  of  New  York  is 
here  estimated  at  1,000  brls.  a  day.  Intelligent  mer- 
chants of  that  city  have  estimated  it  at  1,200  to  1,500 
brls.  a  day.  If,  therefore,  the  domestic  export  for  45 
days  be  taken  into  the  account,  and  an  increased  allow- 
ance made  for  tiie  city  consumption,  they  will  reduce 
the  balance  considerably  below  250,000  brls. 

Sources  of  information  on  which  we  have  full  reliance, 
make  the  stock  in  New  York  about  180,000  brls.  This 
conclusion,  we  find,  is  sustained  by  the  New  York 
Gazette  of  the  19th  instant,  which  states  the  stock  "  at 
from  170,000  to  180,000  brls."  The  estimate  made  by 
the  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Commercial  List  is  140,000 
brls.  From  what  has  been  adduced,  we  think  we  are 
certainly  not  underrating  the  actual  stock  in  putting-  it 
down  at  180,000  brls.,  and  we  accordingly  do  so. 

RECAPITULATION  OF  ACTUAL  STOCKS. 

Having  thus  placed  before  our  readers  in  detail  the 
various  data  by  which  we  have  arrived  at  the  stocks  of 
flour  in  the  several  places  named,  we  now  proceed  to 
make  a  recapitulation  of  the  results  of  our  investigation, 
viz. : — 

Date.  Cities.  Actual  stocks  on  hand. 

1837,  Dec.  18,  New  Orleans    bbls.    18,000 

"      22,  Louisville   4,000 

"        "   Cincinnati 10,000 

1838,  Jan.    1,  Richmond 10,317 

"        "  Alexandria 1,600 

"  Baltimore 25,000 

"  Pittsburg      12,000 

"      12,  Philadelphia 38,000 

"  New  York 180,000 


Total  actual  stock,  bbls 298,917 

Let  us  now  compare  the  items  of  the  Baltimore 
writer's  statement  with  our  own  results  just  ascertained. 
But  before  we  make  the  comparison,  we  must  advert  for 
a  moment  to  the  error  in  the  addition  of  the  items  com- 
posing the  statement.  By  casting  his  eye  back  to  the 
first  column  of  these  remarks,  the  reader  will  see  that 
the  total  of  the  alleged  stocks  in  the  cities  is  put  down 
in  figures  at  1 ,050,000  brls.,  and  that  this  amount  is  im- 
mediately afterwards  repeated  in  words,  in  the  remark 
which  follows  them.  The  correct  addition,  however, 
shows  that  the  total  is  998,000  brls.  The  error  of  52,000 
brls.  will  more  than  cover  the  actual  stocks  ascertained 
to  be  in  New  Orleans,  Louisville,  Cincinnati,  Richmond 
asd  Alexandria  combined. 

Actual    Stocks  —  based 
on  the  data  just  adduced : 


Estimated  Stocks  of  the 
statement  published  in  Bal- 
timore, January  2(1 : — 

bbls. 
Dec.  27,  N.  York  250,000 
"  24,  Philadel.  153,000 
"  25,  Baltimorel  80,000 
"  23,  Alexandr.  34,000 
"  23,  Richmond  12,000 
"  22,  Cincin'i.  208,000 
"  20,  Pittsburg  16,000 
"  22,  Louisville  37,000 
"     18,  N.Orlean  108,000 


Total. 


998,000 


bbls. 

Jan.  1,  New  Y©rk  180,000 

"  12,  Philadelph.   38,000 

"    1, Baltimore..   25,000 

"    I.Alexandria.    1,600 

"    I.Richmond  .  10,317 

Dec. 22,  Cincin'i.  .  10,000 

Jan.  7,  Pittsburg  .  12,000 

Dec.  22,  Louisville    4,000 

"    18,  N.Orleans  18,000 


Total..   .  298,917 


Let  us  now  take  the  total  of  the  statement  of 
stocks,  published  by  the  Baltimore  writer  on 
the  2d  January bbls.   998,000 

And  deduct  from  it  the  total  of  the  actual 
stocks,  as  ascertained  from  the  data  adduced 
in  the  preceding  columns 298,917 


And  we  find  that  it  leaves  a  difference  of,  bbls.  699,083 

Which  difference  shows  precisely  the  extent  of  the 
error  of  the  sLitement  under  investi^tion.  To  speak  in 
round  numbers,  the  statement  claimed  a  stock  of  one 
million  of  barrels  in  the  cities  named,  and  we  show  that 
it  is  actually  but  three  hundi-ed  thousand  barrels  in  those 
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cities;  consequently  there  has  been  AN  OVER  ES- 
TIMATE OF  THE  STOCK  to  the  enormous  amount 
of  SEVEN  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  BARRELS! ! 

We  have  but  a  remark  or  two,  in  addition  to  what  has 
just  been  stated  above,  to  submit  in  reply  to  these  round 
assertions.  We  have  shown  that  the  stock  of  flour  in 
Baltimore  on  the  1st  January,  was  but  25,000  brls.of  all 
descriptions -that  the  wheat  in  the  mills  had  been 
ground  up— and  that  mostof  the  mills  had  ceased  ^rind- 
ing  entirely.  'J'his  stock,  divided  among'  some  fifty 
holders,  (City  Millers  and  Howard-street  dealers)  would 
give  them  500  brls.  apiece,  and  yet  we  are  to  be  lold 
that  the  holders  want  additional  Bank  facilities  in  order 
to  sustain  the  prices  of  flour !  It  is  a  rare  occurrence 
that  stocks  are  as  small  as  they  are  at  the  present  time 
in  Baltimore. 

There  is  a  fact  in  connection  with  this  subject,  of  too 
interesting  and  important  a  <  haracterto  be  omitted.  The 
reader  has  seen  that  the  Baltimore  Inspection  returns  of 
the  past  year  shows  an  agrgreg-ate  inspection,  in  round 
numbers,  of  400,000  brls.  But  we  doubt  whether  he  is 
aware  that  of  this  amount,  only  two-fifths  were  derived 
from  domestic  wheat.  'I'he  foreign  wheats  imported 
into  Baltimore  during-  the  year  1837  amounted  to 
1,043,347  bushels,  viz.:  — 

In  the  month  of  January  133,320  bushels. 

February 68,279 

March 226,609 

April    137,755 

May 171,220 

June 145,651 

July 91,960 

August 52,459        " 

September 12,994        " 

October  2,080        " 

November 1,020        " 

December,  (not  a  thousand  bushels.) 

Total 1,043,347  bushels. 

The  places  from  which  these  wheats  were  shipped 
were  as  follows:— from  Bremen,  414,957  bushels; 
Hamburg-,  28,075;  Emden,  52,862;  f  Prussia,  6,441, 
Amsterdam,  32,056;  Rotterdam,  95,778 ;  Liverpool, 
61,812;  London,  112,674;  Lubec,  9,270;  Dantzic, 
53,100 ;  Wismar,  14,185  ;  Marseilles,  10,996  ;  Pillau, 
46,954;  Havre.  3,759  ;  Altona,  6,557  ;  Wolgast,  8,892; 
Rostock,  63,560  ;  Stettin,  5,655 ;  Copenhagan,  6,214; 
Odessa,  850  ;    Konigsburg,  8,700. 

These  foreign  wheats  were  all  ground  up  during  the 
year,  and  produced,  according  to  the  calculation  of  an 
intelligent  and  experienced  miller,  239,000  brls.  of  flour. 
If  we  deduct  this  amount  from  400,000  brls.,  the  year's 
inspection,  we  arrive  at  the  fact  that  only  161,000  brls. 
of  flour  were  made  from  our  own  domestic  wheats.  Let 
us  now  go  back  to  years  when  the  crops  were  good, 
and  when  the  sight  of  a  grain  of  foreign  wheat  was, 
literally,  more  rare  among  us,  than  that  of  diamonds 
from  Brazil,  and  let  us  see  what  the  wheat  region  con- 
nected with  Baltimore  produced  in  those  seasons  of 
plentiful  harvests. 

Inspections  of  Wheat  Flour  in  Baltimore, 

Years.                bbls.  half-bbls.    Total  in  bbls. 

1830  ....  587,875  ....  19,859  ....  597,804 

1831  ....  544,373  ....  21,537  ....  555,141 

1832  ..   .  518,674  ....  17,544  ....  527,446 

1833  ..   .  524,6-20  ....  18,072  ....  533,656 

1834  ....  480,733  ....  17,264  ....  489,365 

1835  ....  516,600  ....  21,333  ....  527,266 

The  average  inspection  of  the  above  six  years  is 
•within  a  small  fraction  of  540,000  brls.,  all  made  of 
domestic  wheat.  Deducting  from  this  annual  average 
the  161,000  brls.  of  domestic  wheat  flour  ascertained  to 
have  been  made  here  last  year,  we  find  that  the  wheat 
crops  in  the  region  connected  with  Baltimore  have 
failed  last  year  to  the  extent  of  379,000  brls.— Nor  is 
this  all.  If  in  connection  with  this  clearly  ascertained 
deficiency  we  lake  the  fact  of  a  present  exhausted  crop, 
and  take  into  consideration  the  stocks  of  wheat  which 
are  usually  held  over  in  seasons  of  plenty,  we  shall  find 


that  the  failure  is  at  least  equivalent  to  what  would  pro- 
duce 400,000  brls.  of  flour. 

In  the  markets  of  the  district,  the  same  extent  of  failure 
in  the  crops  has  been  realized.  The  George-town  (D.C.) 
Advocate  says :  — 

"  Our  inspection  for  the  year  1837,  was  a  fraction  less 
than  62,000  brls. 

"  From  1830  to  1836  both  years  inclusive,  our  inspec- 
tion averaged  134,000,  omitting  fractions.  The  highest 
in  any  one  year  being  196,000,  and  the  lowest  109,800. 
For  twenty  years  previous  to  1837,  our  inspection  never 
was  lower  in  any  one  year  than  80,000.  The  whole  con- 
clusively shows,  that  the  crop  in  the  direction,  whence 
our  market  is  supplied,  had  not  been  as  short  as  that  of 
the  last  year,  for  twenty  years  past.  The  channels  of 
supply  had  increased,  though  the  supply  itself  had  con- 
siderably diminished." 

The  Alexandria  Gazette  says — 

"  The  whole  inspection  of  this  place,  for  the  last  year, 
will  not  reach  40,000  brls.,  while  in  former  years,  when 
the  crops  were  good,  it  has  been  130,000  to  200,000  brls." 

The  falling  off"  in  the  inspections  at  Richmond  and 
Philadelphia  also  prove  but  too  plainly  the  limited  pro- 
duct of  the  crops  which  supply  those  markets. 

We  now  bring-  our  investigation  to  a  close.  In  pur- 
suing it  we  have  been  actuated  by  the  sole  desire  of  as- 
certaining the  truth,  and  in  exhibiting  the  data  on  which 
our  stated  results  are  based  we  invite  towards  them  a 
strict  scrutiny.  The  people  of  the  United  States  have 
been  so  long  accustomed  to  abundant  crops  that  not  a 
few  of  them,  it  strikes  us,  have  found  it  difficult  to  realize 
the  fact  of  a  failure.  It  is,  we  are  aware,  a  novel  posi- 
tion for  our  country  to  assume,  in  becoming  a  buyer  of 
bread  where  she  has  always  heretofore  been  a  seller, 
but  we  take  it  to  be  the  part  of  sound  wisdom  that  the 
extent  of  her  wants,  as  far  as  they  may  be  found  to  exist, 
should  be  known,  in  order  that  they  may  be  supplied 
in  due  season,  rather  than  that,  by  shutting  our  eyes 
upon  the  truth,  a  smaller  evil  may  grow  into  a  serious 
calamity. 


Liquid  Manure.  —  Whoever  wishes  to  derive 
the  benefits  which  Mr.  Cuthbert  Johnson's  pamphlet 
shews  are  enjoyed  in  Holland,  France,  Germany,  &c., 
from  the  use  of  this  precious  liquid,  would  find  them- 
selves richly  repaid  for  employing  the  able-bodied  men 
and  boys  now  in  the  union  establishments  in  digging 
tanks,  and  collecting  materials  for  casing  them,  as 
soon  as  the  weather  permits,  with  mortar  made  of  grey 
lime,  which  common  mason  work,  'provided  the  bottom 
of  the  tank  is  little  less  than  the  top,  and  consequently 
that  the  materials  rest  solid  against  the  sides,  even  if 
only  four  inches  thick,  boys  and  day-labourers  have 
•well  executed  ;  by  this  work  rate-payers  would  be  re- 
lieved from  the  maintenance  of  the  many  families  who 
this  winter  have,  for  want  of  work,  been  compelled  to 
seek  support  in  the  union  houses.  A  tank  domed  over 
without  wood- work  with  a  pump,  made  by  two  labourers 
who  had  never  used  a  trowel  before,  may  be  seen  op- 
posite to  the  Lamb  stables,  Eastbourne,  and  in  conse- 
quence many  more  tanks  have  been  dug  in  that  parish. 
— Brighton  Gazette. 


Mode  of  Getting  Rid  of  Snails.  —  These 
creatures  are  passionately  fond  of  bran,  or  the 
outward  skin  of  wheat.  When  this  food  is  placed  out 
for  them,  they  leave  it  as  seldom  as  possible,  and  when 
they  do  retire  for  a  time,  they  return  most  eagerly  to 
again  feed  on  it.  This  suggests  a  mode  of  freeing-  any 
piece  of  ground  of  the  insect.  You  have  only  to  place 
over  little  heaps  of  bran,  pieces  of  broken  pipes,  or 
pots,  or  vessels  of  any  kind,  which  mav  shelter  the 
food  from  the  rain,  and  your  work  is  done.  The  snails 
will  congregate  below,  and  you  can  in  a  short  time 
destrory  vast  multitudes  of  them. — Annales  des  Jar- 
diniers  Amateurs. 
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ON  AGRICULTURAL  RELIEF. 

Sir, — Altbough  not  a  regular  correspondent,  T 
have  read  with  some  attention  your  number  for 
-February,  and  owing  to  some  remarks  made  by 
"  J.  D."  I  am  induced  to  attempt  a  reply  to  them. 

In  beating  about  the  bush  to  ascertain  the  cause  of 
agricultural  distress,  J.  D.  appears  to  me  to  under- 
stand the  subject  he  is  writing  upon,  but  he  is  too 
voluminous,  and  after  all,  does  not  speak  out  to  the 
purpose. 

The  cause  of  agricultural  distress  must  be  laid  to 
the  ignorance  of  the  farmers,  coupled  with  the  con- 
ceit that  they  were  to  look  to  Parliament  for  relief, 
and  even  now,  we  are  but  just  undeceived  as  to  the 
possibility  of  receiving  aid  from  that  quaiter,  and 
the  sooner  the  farmer  is  informed  that  it  is  to  himself 
he  must  look  for  relief  the  better,  by  making  himself 
acquainted  with  every  practicable  means  of  obtaining 
greater  produce  from  his  own  particular  occupation. 
If  it  does  not  produce  a  fair  return  of  profit,  he 
should  first  ascertain  whether  he  possesses  sufficient 
capital,  (or  the  means  of  obtaining  it,)  to  carry  iton 
with  spirit,  that  is  to  say,  that  he  has  more  than  is 
required  for  the  usual  routine  expences,  to  enable 
him  to  hold  a  lot  of  half  fat  cattle  or  sheep,  after 
rent  day,  or  to  buy  extra  food  in  cake  or  corn,  in  the 
event  of  a  failure  in  his  green  crops,  or  being  over- 
stocked, or  to  withhold  his  corn  from  market,  when 
it  is  evident  there  is  an  undue  pressure  or  disposi- 
tion to  sell,  regardless  of  the  price  ;  if  a  farmer  has 
not  this  resource,  let  bim  take  a  smaller  occupation, 
such  as  will  set  him  at  liberty  on  this  head,  as  he 
may  rest  assured,  if  he  is  involved  in  a  large  occu- 
pation, his  circumstances  will  not  mend. 

He  must  next  inquire  which  is  the  way  to  improve 
his  land,  so  as  to  grow  and  produce  more  per  acre  than 
his  predecessor  ;  this  will  be  found  to  be  the  remedy 
for  the  distress,  as  is  shewn  in  another  part  of  the 
same  number,  where  it  is  said  some  farmers  are  mak- 
ing a  good  trade,  while  others  are  complaining  of 
distress.  It  will  doubtless  be  argued  that  in  time 
the  process  will  defeat  itself,  by  over-production. 

I  confess  that  I  have  no  fears  on  this  head.  At  pre- 
sent we  are  considerable  i«Hporters  of  agricultural 
produce  in  the  shape  of  butter,  seeds,  and  cake,  from 
Europe,  and  an  immense  quantity  of  flour  and  oats 
from  Ireland,  to  say  nothing  of  increased  consump- 
tion by  the  change  of  habits,  which  is  still  on  the 
increase.  It  is  true  there  may  be  an  over-produc- 
tion of  one  article,  say  of  wheat  or  beef,  and  it  is  to 
this  end  that  farmers  should  have  an  eye  ;  and  even 
at  this  time,  to  my  vision,  they  appear  to  be  produc 
ing  too  much  beef,  and  too  little  butter.  In  saying 
this,  I  am  awareof  the  fashionable  objection  to  cows, 
laying  in  their  producing  such  ordinary  manure, 
which  falls  to  the  ground  if  the  number  of  cows  does 
n©t  exceed  that  of  horses  kept  on  a  farm  ;  perhaps 
the  true  objection  lies  in  the  word  "  trouble" — I  am 
positive  it  does  not  in  "  profit,"  where  there  is  a 
fair  market  for  butter  ;  and  where  is  there  not,  in  this 
country,  which  is  said  to  pay  700,000/.  per  annum 
to  foreigners,  for  butter  t 

Rents  cannot  be  lowered  by  equitable  adjustment, 
but  must  be  subject  to  rise  and  fall,  like  any  other 
marketable  commodity  depending  upon  the  demand 
and  supply  ;  every  one  knows  when  any  respectable 
farm  is  to  be  let,  the  applications  for  it  are,  and  ever 
were  so  numerons,  that  the  wonder  is,  higher  rents 
are  not  asked. 

Doubtless  it  is  sound  policy  in  the  landlord  to  exe- 
cute all  permanent  improvements,  and  charge  the 
tenant  interest  for  the  same,  where  leases  are  not 
granted  sufficiently  long,  to  enable  a  tenant  to  remu- 
nerate himself,  besides  which,  it  throws  open  the 


market  to  a  larger  number  of  competitors,  on  account 
of  less  capital  being  required,  when  a  farm  is  to  let. 
Until  J.  D,  asserted  it,  I  never  remember  to  have 
heard  the  utility  of  chemistry,  as  an  adjunct  to  agri- 
cultural knowledge,  questioned.  I  well  remember 
reading  JNIr.  Gayford's  speech,  at  Bury,  and  was 
much  pleased  with  his  candour  in  acknowledging  the 
superiority  of  the  Scotch  farming,  to  the  Suffolk, 
and  I  understand  his  version  of  their  application  of 
chemistry  to  be  called  into  operation  when  a  farm  is 
to  be  let,  because  he  immediately  adds — "If  our 
landowners  would  get  our  soils  analyzed,  we  should 
be  better  able  to  pay  them  their  rents." 

Surely  if  tlie  chemical  properties  of  a  soil  were 
known  previous  to  hiring,  the  opportunities  for  im- 
provement would  berendered  more  certain  ;  if  Mr. 
G.  said  before  any  field  was  sown,  the  soil  should  be 
analyzed,  it  was  understood  as  spoken  figuratively 
and  not  literally. 

J.  D.  does  not  appear  to  admit  that  Mr.  G.  is  a 
convertible  farmer,  or  ploughs  with  two  horses, 
which  is  the  case,  and  I  have  no  doubt  has  as  good 
ploughmen,  as  any  J.  D.  can  produce  from  either 
side  the  border. 

Your  correspondent.  Dr.  Wilkinson,  of  Bath, 
states  positively,  that  the  science  of  chemistry  may 
be  most  advantageously  employed  in  the  extension 
of  agricultural  knowledge,  see  page  87.  Many  other 
authorities  might  be  quoted,  hut— tempusfugit. 

Yours,  truly,  W.  T. 

Hethersett,  near  Norwich,  March  17, 


THE    ENGLISH  AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

A  few  weeks  back  we  took  occasion  to  advert  to 
the  proposal  made  by  Lord  Spencer  and  the  Duke  of 
Richmond  at  the  last  Smithfield  dinner,  to  establish 
a  national  agricultural  society,  to  co-operate  with 
local  societies,  and  afford  a  grand  central  body  for 
the  promotion  of  agricultural  improvements  and  the 
advancement  of  agricultural  interests  on  an  extensive 
and  systematic  scale.  We  have  now  the  great  satis- 
faction of  announcing  that  there  is  every  prospect 
that  the  benevolent  and  patriotic  designs  of  these 
noblemen,  gentlemen,  and  others  who,  from  the  first, 
have  co-operated  with  them  will  be  successfully 
carried  out.  We  perceiveby  an  advertisement  in  the 
Mark  Lane  Express  of  Monday,  that  the  undermen- 
tioned noblemen  and  gentlemen,  having  observed 
the  great  advantages  which  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil  in  Scotland  has  derived  from  the  establishment 
and  exertions  of  the  Highland  Society,  and  thinking 
that  the  management  of  land  in  England  and  Wales, 
both  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  in  the  care  of 
woods  and  plantations,  is  capable  of  great  improve- 
ment by  the  exertions  of  a  similar  society,  request 
that  those  who  are  inclined  to  concur  with  them  in 
this  opinion  will  meet  them  on  Wednesday,  the  9th 
of  May  next,  at  the  Freemason's  Tavern,  at  one 
o'clock,  to  consider  of  the  means  by  which  such  a 
society  may  be  established,  and  of  the  regulations  by 
which  it  shall  be  governed.  The  following  names 
are  appended  to  this  document,  and  we  are  proud  to 
observe  amongst  them  several  of  those  already  most 
hio-hly  and  deservedly  esteemed  by  the  agriculturists 
of^tbis  part  of  the  country  .—Duke  of  Richmond, 
Duke  of  Wellington,  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  Earl  Spencer, 
Earl  of  Chichester,  Earl  of  Ripon,  Earl  Strad- 
broke.  Lord  Portman,  Hon.  Robert  Clive,  M.P., 
Hon.  B.  Baring,  M.P.,  Sir  James  Graham,  Bart,, 
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M.P.,  Sir  F.  Lawley,  Bart.,  M.P.,  H.  Blanchard, 
Esq.,  John  Bowes,  Esq.,  M.P,,  E.  Buller,  Esq., 
M.P.,  R.  A.  Christopher,  Esq.,  M.P.,  W.  T.  Cope- 
land,  Esq.,  M.P.,  J,  W.  Cbilders,  Esq.,  M.P.,  R. 
Etwall,  Esq.,  M.P.,  H.  Handley,  Esq..  M.P.,  C.  S. 
Lefevre,  Esq.,  M.P.,  W.  Long,  Esq,,  M.P.,  Wm. 
Miles,  Esq..  iVl.P.,  Joa.  Neeld,  Esq.,  M.P.,  E.  W. 
W.  Pendarves,  Esq.,  M.P.,  P.  Pusey,  Esq.,  M.P., 
E.  A.  Sanford,  Esq.,  M.P.,  R.  A.  Slaney,  Esq., 
M.P.,  J.  A.  Smith,  Esq.,  M.P.,  U.  G.  Townley, 
M.P.,  W.  Whitbread,  Esq.,  H.  Wilson,  Esq.  From 
the  same  announcement  we  also  perceive  that  it  is 
purposed  thai  it  shall  be  one  of  the  fundamental  laws 
of  the  society,  that  no  queslion  be  discussed  at  any  ofihe 
meetings  ichich  shall  refer  to  any  matter  to  he  brought 
forward,  or  pending  in  either  of  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment. It  is  also  suggested,  that  the  society  shall 
consist  of  two  classes  of  subscribers, — the  one  to  be 
called  governors,  subscribing  annually  5/.;  the  other 
members,  subscribing  annually  1/.,  either  the  one  or 
the  other  to  be  permitted  to  become  governors  or 
members  for  their  lives  by  the  payment  in  one  sum 
of  the  amount  often  annual  subscriptions.  Such  is 
the  proposed  society  in  its  objects,  its  supporters, 
and  its  basis,  and  in  each  of  these  respects  we  con- 
sider it  highly  calculated  to  ensure  the  approbation 
and  support  of  all  classes  having  either  as  producers 
or  consumers  an  interest  in  the  soil  of  their  native 
land.  By  the  zealous  and  patriotic  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  whose  names  we  give  above  much  lias 
been  done — all,  in  fact,  which  individual  energy  and 
perseverance  can  accomplish ;  but  the  agricultural 
public  must  not  fail  to  bear  in  mind  that  beyond  the 
initiative  their  province  cannot  be  extended ;  and  it 
is  now  left  to  the  gentry  and  the  farmers  as  a  great 
national  interest  to  work  out  the  path  which  has  been 
opened  to  them,  till  it  lead  to  those  grand  national 
advantages  its  successful  issue  is  so  eminently  cal- 
culated to  ensure. — Somersetshire  Conslitutional. 


Highways. — The  period  being  now  approaching 
when  the  appointment  of  the  Surveyors  of  Highways 
takes  place,  it  is  of  importance  to  those  about  to  enter 
upon  their  year  of  office,  to  provide  themselves  with 
■well  arranged  account  books.  A  "  Surveyors'  Ac- 
count Book,"  published  by  Noble,  of  Boston,  Book- 
seller, has  been  brought  under  our  notice,  and  we 
feel  perfectly  warranted  in  recommending  it  as  the 
most  simple  and  best  arranged  book  of  the  kind  that 
we  have  seen.  This  book  contains  a  feature  altoge- 
ther new,  namely,  a  schedule  to  be  filled  up  by  the 
surveyor,  and  presented  by  him  with  his  accounts  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  wherein  the  then  state  of  the 
bridges,  roads,  causeways,  &c.,  &c.,  is  set  forth. 
This  sort  of  report  of  the  condition  of  the  works 
under  the  superintendance  of  tlie  surveyor  at  the 
expiration  of  liis  term  of  office,  must  not  only  be 
useful  but  satisfactory. 

Price  of  Meat.— By  an  acted  passed  in  1532, 
the  price  of  beef  and  pork  was  limited  to  a  halfpenny, 
and  that  of  veal  and  mutton  to  three  farthings  the 
pound  avoirdupois.  See  Sir  F.  M.  Eden's  "  State  of 
the  Poor,"  4to.,  vol.  i.,  p.  98.  Subsequent  statutes 
renewed  former  penalties  enacted  against  forestalling 
and  regrating,  that  is,  purchasing  any  commodities  on 
their  road  to  a  market,  and  reselling  them  under  four 
miles  of  it.  Persons  who  bought  up  corn,  or  other  ar- 
ticles of  necessity,  with  an  intention  of  holding  them 
for  future  sale,  were  deemed  unlawful  ingrossers  ;  and 
cattle  were  not  allowed  to  be  sold  within  five  weeks 
after  their  purchase.  The  exportation  of  grain  was 
also  prohibited,  when  the  price  of  wheat  exceeded  six 
shiUings  and  eightpence  the  quarter.— Stat.  1st  and  2d 
ot  Philip  and  Mary,  1553-4. 


ON   THE  GLOBE   MANGEL  WURZEL. 

TO   THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  FARMERS*  MAGAZINE. 

Respected  Friend, — Although  I  had  no  intention  of 
resuming-  my  pen  on  the  subject  of  Globe  Mangel  Wur- 
zel  I  feel  impelled  to  do  so  from  the  respectful  solicita- 
tions of  two  of  thy  correspondents,  in  the  last  No.  of 
the  Farmer's  Magazine,  relative  to  the  best  method  of 
cultivating  that  root ;  and  although  the  substance  of  the 
required  information  might  be  comprised  in  a  brief 
space,  a  few  remarks  in  detail,  the  result  of  practical  re- 
search may  not  be  uninteresting,  especially  to  the  young 
farmer,  whom  1  nevertheless  judge  to  be  less  entitled  to 
that  appelhition  than  myself. 

In  the  spring  of  1836  I  dug  half  an  acre  of  good  clay 
land  and  dibbed  tlieron  with  finger  and  thumb  some  of 
the  globe  mangel  seed,  the  soil  being  so  tenacious  as  to 
occasion  some  diffiulty  in  covering  the  seed  ;  in  an  ad- 
joining field  (soil  similar)  which  was  manured  with 
farm-yard  dung  at  the  rate  of  twelve  two-horse  carts  to 
the  acre  upon  a  fallow  after  tares,  in  a  very  tilthy  state, 
I  likewise  dibbled  half  an  acre,  on  the  ridge,  in  the 
same  manner,  a  iz.,  finger  and  thumb,  rolling  it  after- 
wards. The  same  distance  was  observed  and  both  sown 
in  one  day ;  in  the  first  stages  of  growth  the  latter  had  a 
decided  advantage  but  eventually  the  former  took  the 
lead  and  proved  the  most  valuable  crop,  yielding  upon 
an  average  lOlbs.  per  rod  more  weight,  and  but  few  su- 
perfluous roots,  the  other  being  much  deteriorated  from 
that  cause.  Last  year  I  repeated  the  experiment  upon 
clay  with  a  very  retentive  loam  subsoil  broken  early  in 
the  autumn,  and  good  mixed  soil  land.  The  surface  of 
the  former  at  the  time  of  sowing  was  so  lashed  and 
bound  that  dibbling  in  the  manner  before  described  was 
found  impracticable,  and  the  hoe  was  resorted  to  for 
farming  drills  in  which  the  seed  cast  on  the  13th  of  the 
4th  month  (April.)  The  latter  was  highly  pulverised, 
manured  with  twelve  two  horse  carts  of  farm-yard  dung 
to  the  acre,  and  ridged,  upon  which  the  seed  was  dib- 
bled on  the  30th  of  3rd  month  (March) :  the  result  was 
so  similar  to  that  of  1836  that  I  have  concluded  to  ma- 
nure and  plough  the  land  intended  for  mangel,  as  soon 
after  harvest  as  is  practicable,  and  as  deeply  as  the  staple 
will  admit  of,  and  slightly  scarify  in  the  spring,  from 
a  conviction  that  land  too  highly  pulverised  will,  on 
most  soils,  prove  injurious  to  this  root.  As  far  as  my 
experience  has  gone,  strong  loams  or  clays  are  to  be 
preferred  for  producing  most  quality,  and  dry  bog  for 
greatest  weight.  If  sown  on  light  turnip  soil  it  should 
be  well  rolled  after  dibbling,  particularly  if  on  the  ridge, 
and  in  the  latter  case  the  mould  should  be  hoed  from 
the  plant  as  early  as  it  can  be  done,  and  this  operation 
continued  till  the  land  is  reduced  to  a  level,  by  this 
means  all  superfluous  leaders  will  be  checked  in  their  in- 
fancy, the  single  tap  root  from  which  all  fibres  essential 
to  its  support  and  eventual  perfection  emanate,  will  be- 
come proportionably  strengthened,  and  descend  in 
search  of  nutrition  to  a  much  greater  depth  than  is  ge- 
nerally supposed. 

Never  having  tried  bone  dust  with  mangel  wurzel  I 
am  unable  to  speak  to  that  point;  but  have  found  if 
applied  for  turnips  on  tenacious  land  its  effect  is  often 
imperceptible.  RIangel  succeeds  very  well  on  such 
land  with  fish  where  it  can  be  procured. 

I  prefer  drilling  or  dibbling  to  any  other  mode  if 
drilled  on  the  ridge,  the  land  should  be  first  rolled  with 
a  heavy  roller,  the  plant  being  often  missed  from  de- 
positing the  seed  too  deeply.  The  time  to  be  preferred 
for  sowing  is  between  the  1st  and  14th  of  4th  month 
(April).  Four  pounds  of  good  seed  is  sufficient  for  an 
acre  if  all  plants  stand,  but  I  always  use  from  five  to 
six  as  the  plants  from  being  thick  in  the  drill  quickly 
draw  up  each  other  ;  are  better  able  to  endure  an  at- 
tack of  the  fly,  and  the  sooner  escape  its  power  to  de- 
stroy. Having  now  as  far  as  experience  has  led  me, 
endeavoured  to  render  the  information  required,  except- 
ing the  method  of  storing  for  the  winter,  which  I  intend 
furnishing  at  a  more  convenient  opportunity,  1  beg 
leave  to  apologise  for  this  intrusion,  And  am  respect- 
fully, thy  friend,  Wm.  MATTHEWS. 
Claypits,  Earls  Colne,  3rd,  Month  22. 
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GENERAL  AGRICULTURAL    REPORT 
FOR   MARCH. 

If  we  compare  the  weather  which  has  been  expe- 
rienced, this  month,  with  that  at  the  corresponding 
period,  in  many  preceding-  seasons,  we  shall  find 
that,  for  a  series  of  years  past,  the  atmospheric  tem- 
perature has  not  been  so  uniformlj-  iine  as  has  been 
the  case  this  month.  It  is  true,  we  have  had  some 
strong  gales  of  wind,  which  have,  in  a  few  in- 
stances, dilapidated  the  thatch  of  out-buildings, 
&c.,  as  also  a  few  frosty  nights.  The  former,  how- 
ever, have  not  been  of  long  continuance ;  whilst  the 
latter  have  only  been  productive  of  very  thin  ice.  In 
the  day  time,  so  mild  has  been  the  weather,  that  the 
thermometer  has  often  ranged  between  58  and  60  ; 
whilst  it  has  seldom  been  lower  than  50  degrees. 

Those  out- door  farm  operations  which  are  usually 
carried  on,  this  month,  have  proceeded,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, under  very  favourable  auspices,  the  sowing  of 
oats  being  already  concluded,  in  some  of  our  great 
corn  growing  counties.  The  absence  of  much  humi- 
dity has  been  productive  of  great  and  essential  be- 
nefit, to  our  farmers,  as  the  ground  is  sufficiently 
firm  to  bear  the  trampling  of  tlae  teams.  It  appears 
to  be  the  pretty  general  opinion  of  those  engaged  in 
agricultural  pursuits,  that  farm  labours,  in  general, 
are  quite  as  forward  as  is  usually  the  case  in  March. 

The  accounts  which  have  lately  come  to  hand,  from 
our  flock  districts,  inlimate,  that  the  early  lambing 
season  has  been  productive  of  a  fine  fall  of  strong- 
lambs,  and  that  the  losses,  from  the  excessive  severity 
of  the  weather  are,  comparatively  speaking,  trifling. 
With  respect  to  live  stock,  we  have  to  state,  that 
it  is  very  healthy,  although  almost  wholly  sub- 
sisting on  dry  fodder,  owing  to  there  being  so  small 
a  quantity  of  grass  in  the  pastures  and  on  the  sheep 
downs. 

We  regret  to  learn,  that  in  most  parts  of  England 
considerable  breadths  of  turnips  are  either  wholly 
destroyed,  or  are  lying  rotting  in  the  ground,  caused 
wholly  by  the  severe  frosts.  Turnips  being  almost 
indispensably  necessary,  for  the  feeding  of  both 
beasts  and  sheep,  this  circumstance  is  much  to  be 
regretted,  as  it  will,  we  entertain  not  the  least  doubt, 
greatly  increase  the  expences  of  the  agriculturists, 
in  causing-  an  increased  quantity  of  dry  fodder  to  be 
consumed.  However,  we  sincerely  hope,  that  the 
effects  of  this  failure  will  not  be  so  severely  felt,  as 
we  have  been  led  to  imagine,  the  more  particularly 
are  our  hopes  buoyed  up,  when  we  consider  that  the 
prevailing  genial  weather  is  causing  the  grass  to 
grow  very  rapidly. 

A  great  improvement  is  already  apparent,  in  the 
appearance  of  the  wheat  plant;  whilst  it  appears 
to  have  withstood  the  peltings  of  "  the  pitiless 
storm"  exceedingly  well;  and  but  little  has 
failed,  except,  indeed,  in  some  very  exposed  situa- 
tions. 

In  our  markets,  for  the  sale  of  farm  produce,  all 
kinds  of  fine  corn  have  commanded  a  steady,  other 
descriptions  a  sluggish  sale.  With  the  exception  of 
the  best  wheat  realizing  enhanced  rates,  very  little 
■variation  can  be  noticed  in  the  quotations.  The  trade 
in  the  cattle  and  most  other  markets,  has  been  on  the 
whole  dull,  at  about  stationary  prices,  with  mode- 
rate supplies  on  sale. 

From  Scotland,  our  reports  are  for  the  most  part, 


of  a  very  favourable  character,  farm  labour  being 
well  in  its  place,  notwithstanding  the  coldness  of 
the  temperature.  In  the  markets,  trade  has  been 
rather  dull,  but  no  material  decline  in  the  currencies 
can  be  quoted. 

Although  much  atmospheric  obstruction  has  been 
offered  in  Ireland  to  ploughing,  we  are  happy  to 
state,  that  all  farm  operations,  in  this  portion  of  the 
British  dominions,  are  well  in  their  place.  The  far- 
mers' time  being  so  much  occupied,  the  supplies 
which  have  been  of  late  offered  for  sale,  in  the  cjrn 
markets,  have  been  limited,  yet  the  trade  is  byno 
means  brisk,  at  but  little  varia'tion  in  the  currencies. 
The  relative  position  which  we,  in  this  country, 
bear  to  other  nations  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  con- 
sidered in  every  point  of  view  is,  perhaps,  of  muck 
greater  importance  than  many, who  have  not  given  the 
subject  the  most  mature  deliberation,  so  that  they  may- 
be enabled  to  form  intelligent,  legitimate,  and  proper 
views  on  the  subject,  possibly  imagine.  That  this 
is  a  properly  grounded  position,  no  one,  we  feel  as- 
sured will  attempt  to  deny.  But  to  what  are  we  to 
attribute  tliis  great  comparative  pre-eminence  ?  W^hy, 
most  justly,  to  agriculture  and  our  commercial  ope  ■ 
rations.  VVe,  however,  consider  the  former  of  by 
far  tlie  greatest  importance  to  us,  as  upon  it,  we  are 
solely  dependent  for  our  very  existence — deriving 
from  it,  as  we  do,  that  without  wliich  we  could  not 
possibly  subsist,  and  as  it  is  a  nation's  only  true 
riches.  In  thus  attaching  so  much  importanee  to 
that  delightful  and  healthful  occupation,  in  which 
the  farmers  of  England  are  so  usefully  engaged,  we 
are  firmly  of  opinion,  that  every  person  will  coincide- 
in  our  observations,  for  it  is  well  known  to  -all, 
that  the  greatest  importance  has  been  justly  attached 
in  all  ages  of  the  world,  to  that  sublime  (for  sublime 
it  may  with  evident  propriety  be  designated)  employ- 
ment. To  such  a  height,  indeed,  was  this  opinion  car- 
ried at  one  period  of  the  Christian  era,  and  even  ante- 
cedent to  it,  that  even  the  princes  and  other  nobles 
of  the  land,  in  many  parts  of  the  known  world  (espe- 
cially in  Italy,  which  produced  most  excellent  and 
philanthropic  characters  whose  agricultural  maxims 
are  deserving  of  the  eulogy  and  attention  of  all) 
personally  superintended  the  farm  labours,  and  even 
themselves  were  known  to  work  in  the  fields,  and 
handle  the  plough.  This  very  laudable,  and,  in 
every  respect,  praiseworthy  regard  for  agriculture 
and  those  engaged  in  it,  we  feel  most  happy  in  being 
enabled  to  assert,  is  not  obliterated  from  the  minds 
of  the  nobles  of  the  present  age,  we  finding  them  taking 
so  much  general,  and  so  lively  an  interest  in  the 
welfare  and  happiness  of  the  tillers  of  England's 
soil.  "  One  good  action,"  it  has  been  asserted,  "  is 
worth  a  dozen  speeches ;"  to  this  truism  we  beg  to 
attest  our  humble  opinion,  and  so,  in  fact,  appeals 
to  be  the  opinion  of  the  higher  classes,  judging 
from  those  circumstances  which  have  of  late  taken 
place,  with  respect  to  agriculture,  and  which  ap- 
pear to  have  most  effectually  aroused  the  dormant 
energies  of  our  farmers  ;  indeed,  at  no  period  within 
our  recollection,  do  we  recollect  so  much  interest 
manifested  by  those  to  whom  the  subject  is  of  so 
much  vital  importance.  It  is  not  without  the  most 
heartfelt  gratification,  that  we  learn  of  the  first  step 
having  been  taken  for  the  formation,  in  England,  of 
an  agricultural  association,  which  is  intended  to  be 
placed  on  the  same  footing,  and  to  have  the  same 
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object  as  that  of  tbe  Highland  Society  of  Scotland. 
It  is,  likewise,  a  great  additional  gratification  and 
satisfaction  to  know  that  at  the  head  of  the  list  of 
sup  portersof  this  projected  society,  we  perceive  the 
names  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  Earl  Spencer,  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  and 
the  Earl  of  Chichester,  who,  by  their  judicious  and 
strenuous  exertions  in  the  cause,  have  done  wonders 
for  the  agricultural  interest. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  system  adopted  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  land  by  our  present  race  of  far- 
mers, is  a  most  admirable  one,  and  much  less  ex- 
pensive thau  was  that  practised  a  few  years  since, 
•we  feel  assured  that  by  the  application  of  scientific 
plans  we  may  even  arrive  at  much  greater  perfection 
than  that  now  adopted ;  whilst  all  with  whom  we 
have  conversed  on  the  subject,  and  who  may  be  con- 
sidered competent  judges,  from  the  fact  of  their 
"whole  lives  having  been  spent  in  cultivating  the 
land,  appear  to  be  of  our  opinion. 

It  is  most  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  the  plans 
which  are  now  in  embryo  for  the  formation  of  the 
before -mentioned  institution,  will  not  be  suffered,  by 
the  supineness  of  those  who  have  the  means  of  con- 
tributing towards  the  funds  of  so  desirable  an  object, 
to  be  rendered  a  nullity,  for  without  adequate  funds, 
it  will  be  utterly  useless  to  proceed  successfully  in 
the  cause,  as  there  is  now  a  wide  field  wherein  may 
be  exercised,  with  much  effect,  the  plans  which  may 
emanate  from  this  society.  But  we  dare  hope  that 
such  will  not  be  case  ;  whilst  we  would  that  every 
person,  whether  he  may  be  actually  engaged  in,  or  de- 
I'iving  benefit  from  agriculture,  should,  without  the 
least  possible  delay,  enrol  himself  amongst  the 
supporters  of  the  society,  which  will  be  the  most 
effectual  means  of  advancing  the  plans,  one  of  which 
is  so  admirable,  that  we  cannot  help  noticing  it  very 
particularly,  we  mean  the  total  exclusion  of  politics. 
This  is  as  it  should  be,  for  it  is  our  unalterable 
opinion,  that  they  ought  never  to  be  broached,  b}' 
those  who  may  join  together,  for  the  purpose  of  be- 
nefitting any  particular  class  of  persons.  The  ill- 
judged  introduction  of  the  currency  question,  at  the 
meetings  of  the  Central  Agricultural  Society,  had  the 
effect,  we  entertain  not  the  least  doubt,  of  causing  a 
great  secession  of  members  from  it. 

The  formation  of  the  proposed  society  will,  we 
are  confident,  tend  in  a  great  measure,  to  make  agri- 
culture in  a  much  more  flourishing  condition  than  it 
has  ever  }'et  been,  by  which  means  our  national 
wealth  will  be  enhanced  far  beyond  present  expecta- 
tions. Will  the  foregoing  assertions  be  for  one 
moment  doubted  by  the  most  sceptical,  when  we 
assert,  that  the  total  amount  of  income  dependent  on 
agriculture,  amounts  to  tlie  enormous  sum  of 
l5l,900,OOOL!  This  astoundingly  large  sum  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe  is  as  correct  as  it  can  possibly 
be  ascertained  ;  it  being  derived  from  very  minute 
and  interesting  statistical  information. 

A  meeting  of  the  proposed  institution,  which  is  to 
be  called  "  The  English  Agricultural  Society,"  will 
be  held  at  the  Freemason's  Tavern,  on  the  9th  of 
May  next,  at  which  we  earnestly  desire  to  see  a 
large  attendance  of  the  agricultural  community. 
There  never  was,  we  consider,  a  better  and  more 
seasonable  period,  for  the  establishment  of  such  a  so- 
ciety in  England.  It  has  been  admitted  on  all  hands 
that  the  beneficial  results  which  have  arisen  from  the 
formation  of  the  Highland  Society  of  Scotland,  (the 
plan  on  which  it  is  conducted  will  serve  as  the 
basis  on  which  the  English  society  can  be  formed) 
have  done  more  to  bring  the  Scottish  farmers  from 
their    low    state  of  dependency,    to   their  present 


flourishing  condition  than  all  that  has  been  attempted 
for  many  centuries.  Hence  we  cannot  conclude  this 
subject,  without  once  more  endeavouring  to  impress 
upon  the  minds  of  the  tillers  of  England's  soil  the 
great  importance  of,  and  the  manifold  advantages 
which  cannot  fail  to  be  derived  from  the  formation 
of  an  institution  of  this  description.  Our  most 
fervent  hope  is,  that  success  may  crown  the  efforts 
of  the  prejectors. 

The  attention  of  the  farmers  of  Great  Britain,  has 
been  this  month,  directed  to  the  cheering  prospects 
held  out,  for  the  cultivation  of  the  waste  lands  in 
Ireland.  The  Irish  Waste  Land  Company  has  it 
appears,  already  commenced  most  successfully,  the 
tillage  of  extensive  tracts  of  land,  Vi'hich  at  one 
period,  were  deemed  wholly  incapable  of  ever  being- 
cultivated  ;  and  arrangements  have  been  made  by 
them  for  the  purchase  of  additional  tracts.  This  is  a  sub- 
ject well  worthy  the  serious  attentionof  every  lover  of 
his  country,  for,  by  the  bringing  of  sterile  lands  into 
cultivation,  it  not  only  increases  a  nation's  riches, 
but  renders  us  less  dependent  for  the  supplies  of 
grain  from  abroad,  and  greatly  enhances  us,  in  the 
estimation  of  the  whole  world.  It  has  been  proved, 
to  demonstration,  that  the  soil  of  Ireland  taken  as  a 
whole,  is  the  most  productive  of  that  of  any  countrj'- 
in  the  Universe.  Why  then  should  it  be  neglected? 
It  has  been  asserted,  that  should  the  importation  of 
corn  from  the  sister  country,  be  much  larger  than  it 
has  hitherto  been,  the  value  of  that  of  English  growth 
will  be  materially  diminished  :  circumstances,  how- 
ever, have  undoubtedly  proved  this  position  to  be  a 
fallacious  one.  W^e  farther  hope,  that  every  success 
will  attend  the  exertions  of  those  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  who  are  now  engaged  in  bringing  into 
plough  culture,  the  bogs  and  other  waste  lands  of 
Ireland. 

The  following  is  a  statement  and  comparison  of  the 
supplies  and  prices  of  fat  stock  exhibited  and  sold 
in  Smithfield  Cattle  Market  in  the  course  of  the 
month. 

Of  beasts,  the  supplies  have  amounted  to  10,294  ; 
of  sheep  and  lambs,  to  109,758  ;  of  calves,  to  679  ; 
and  of  pigs,  to  4,007.  The  greatest  portion  of  the 
latter  has  been  received  from  Ireland. 

About  1,200  of  the  Scots  and  home-breds  which 
have  formed  the  above  supply  of  beasts  have  come 
from  Norfolk,  500  Scots  from  Suffolk  ;  230  Scots 
and  runts  from  Essex  ;  113  Scots,  runts,  and  De- 
vons  from  Cambridgeshire  ;  200  short-horns  from 
Lincoluhire  ;  1,320  short-horns  from  Leicester- 
shire ;  450  short-horns  and  Devons  from  Northamp- 
tonshire ;  125  Scots,  runts,  and  Devons  from  War- 
wickshire ;  130  Devons  and  Herefords  from  Ox- 
fordshire ;  420  Aberdeen  and  Fifeshire  Scots  by 
steam  packets  from  Scotland ;  ]  ,000  Devons  from 
Devonshire;  1,132  Herefords  from  Herefordshire; 
190  oxen  and  Devons  from  Sussex  ;  120  runts 
and  Devons  from  Surrey  ;  and  90  runts,  Scots, 
Devons,  and  Herefords,  from  Kent.  The  remainder 
of  the  bullocks  supply  has  been  chiefly  derived  from 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  metropolis. 

With  regard  to  the  month's  prices  of  stock,  we  can 
notice  very  little  alteration  in  them,  they  being  as 
follows  :— beef,  from  2s.  2d.  to  4s.  4d. ;  mutton,  3s. 
4d.  to  5s. ;  lamb,  6s.  6d.  to  7s. ;  veal,  4s.  4d.  to  5s. 
6d. ;  and  pork,  3s.  2d.  to  5s.  2d.  per  81bs.  to  sink 
the  offals, 

A  STATEMENT  sud  comparisou  of  the  supplies  and 
prices  of  fat  stock  exhibited  and  sold  in  Smithfield 
Cattle  Market,  on  Monday,  March  27,  1837,  and 
Monday,  March  26, 1838  :— 
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At  per  8lbs,  sinking-  the  oflfals. 

March  27,  1837.    March  26, 1838. 

s.    d.     s.   d.      s.  d.   s.    d. 

Coarse  and  inferior  beasts 2    4  to  2    6... 2  2  to  2    6 

Second  quality  do 2  10       3    4... 2  6  3    0 

PriBie  lame  oxen 3    6      3  10..  3  4  3    8 

Prime  Scots.    &c 4    0      4    2... 4  0  4    4 

Coarse  and  inferior  sheep 2  10       3    0...3  4  3    6 

Second  quality  do 3    6       3  10... 3  8  3  10 

Prime  coarse-woolled  do 4     2       4    4.  ..4  2  4     6 

Prime  South  Down  do 4     S      5     0...4  8  5    0 

Lambs 7    6      8    0...6  6  7    0 

Large  coarse  calves  4    6      4  10.., 4  4  5    0 

Prime  small  do 5    2       5    8... 5  4  5    6 

Large  hogs 3    6       4    2... 3  2  3    8 

Neat  small  porkers , 4    8      5    0  ..4  8  5    2 

SUPPLIES. 

March  27,  1837.   March  26,  1838. 

...    2,700   '2,694- 

.  ..  18,600 26,535 

110 130 

330   754 


Beasts. 
Sheep . 
Calves 
Piss  . . 


By  the  above  comparison,  it  appears,  that  the  sup- 
ply of  Monday,  Marcli  27,  1837,  embraced  6  beasts, 
more  ;  7,935  sheep  and  lambs,  20  calves,  and  424  pigs 
less,  than  that  of  Monday,  JMarch  26,  1838. 

The  supply  of  sheep  has  been  chiefly  composed  of 
South-downs,  old  and  new  Leicesters,  Kents, Kentish 
half-breds,  and  Lincolns,  with  a  few  polled  Glou- 
cesters,  Somersets,  &c.,  as  also  about  1,000,  by  sea, 
from  Scotland,  and  200  from  Hull. 

The  general  quality  of  the  beasts  has  been  good  ; 
but  we  perceived  a  comparative  falling  off  in  that  of 
the  sheep, which  latter  circumstance  may  be  attributed 
to  the  graziers  being  compelled  to  send  their  sheep 
to  market,  in  many  instances,  in  a  half  fat  state,  ow- 
ing- to  the  generally-complained-of  scarcity  of  tur- 
nips. The  whole  of  the  Iambs  exhibited  have  been 
Dorsets,  and,  for  the  most  part,  of  very  superior 
quality. 

A  somewhat  decreased  quantity  of  slaughtered 
meat  has  arrived,  from  various  quarters,  up  to  New- 
gate and  Leadenhall  markets,  at  least  compared  with 
that  received  in  the  preceding  month ;  the  receipts 
being  of  carcasses  of  beef,  425;  of  mutton,  7,650  ; 
of  veal,  4,225  ;  and  of  pork,  3,241,  the  quality  of 
which  has  been  superior. 


ESSEX. 

The  seasonable  drying  winds  of  the  last  week  have 
so  far  dried  the  land  as  to  enable  the  majority  of 
farmers  to  make  very  great  progress  in  all  field  work. 
Sowing  has  rapidly  proceeded  under  the  most  favor- 
able circumstaaces,  indeed  we  never  remember  the 
lands  being-  in  a  more  friable  -and  working  order  than 
they  have  been  this  seed  time  ;  on  manv  farms  sowing- 
is  completely  finislied,  except  on  fields  where  the 
sheep  are  feeding  off  the  turnips  ;  and  farmers  are 
getting  on  with  their  lands  intended  for  mangel  and 
other  green  crops  ;  it  is  probable  there  will  be  some 
mangel  put  in  next  week  or  the  week  following,  as 
we  observe  some  lands  already  jjloughed  and  har- 
rowed down  ready  for  the  drilling-  of  that  seed.  We 
have  not  yet  seen  any  spring  crops  out  of  the  grounds 
(excopt  peas),  we  can  of  course  form  no  opinion  as 
to  future  probabilities  nlFecting  them  beyond  a  sus- 
picion that,  considering  the  liighly  pulverized  st.ite 
of  the  land,  the  wire  worm  will  be  busy  in  destroying- 
much  unless  the  precaution  of  a  good  rolling  is 
adopted  ;  we  are  persuaded  many  a  good  crop  of 
oats  is  lost  by  not  sufficiently  rolling  the  land  after 
sowing — solidity  being  so  essential  to  the  growth  of 
that  grain  ;  we  know  a  farmer  who  makes  a  point  of 
rolling-  all  his  oat  lands  two  or    three    times    with 


a  heavy  roller,  as  he  considers  it  repays  the 
labour  and  expence  attending  it  twenty  -  fold. 
We  cannot  form  a  very  decided  opinion  as  to  the 
state  of  tlie  wheat  plants,  but  consider  the  injury- 
done  by  the  severe  frosts  and  subsequent  cold  wea- 
ther, very  great.  When  the  frost  went,  the  land 
heaved,  and  the  cold  winds  getting  underneath  the 
roots,  much  has  perished  ;  and  on  minutely  examin- 
ing a  field  the  other  day,  once  excellent  in  plant,  we 
came  to  the  conclusion,  that  it  would  be  necessary  to 
plough  it  up  and  put  in  some  spring  corn  ;  the  roots 
appeared  tot-ally  perished  and  rotten,  and  where 
there  was  anything  like  a  blade,  it  was  nothing  more 
than  a  twin  piece  rapidly  decaying.  We  have 
made  inquiries,  and  find  that  a  considerable  quantity 
on  the  best  light  lands  to  be  in  the  same  condition  ; 
on  the  heavy  lands  they  continue  in  very  fair  plant, 
and  may  do  well  with  warm  weather.  We  think  im- 
mediate treading  with  sheep,  harrowing,  and  rolling, 
the  only  remedies  worth  trying,they  have  been  known 
in  many  previous  instances  to  answer  well.  Sheep 
have  continued  to  do  well  at  turnips,  where  there 
has  been  any  of  that  root  left  uninjured  by  the  frost, 
but  they  are  going  very  fast ;  as  we  observe  no  blade 
this  year,  we  should  say  two-thirds  of  the  white  spe- 
cies of  that  root  was  completely  destroyed  in  our 
county.  We  see  sheep  in  various  directions  scat- 
tered over  large  fields,  there  not  being  a  sufficiency 
to  pay  for  folding,  and  yet,  strange  as  it  may  appear, 
hardly  a  lot  of  couples  have  been  shown  at  our  mar- 
kets; we  can  only  account  for  it,  that  breeders  are 
wishing  to  clear  off  large  breadths  of  their  injured 
crops  for  sowing  the  land,  the  crop  not  paying  for 
standing  longer,  and  then  we  may  probably  have  a 
great  quantity.  We  think,  on  the  whole,  the  lamb- 
ing down  has  been  very  favourable,  and  few  ewes  or 
lambs  lost ;  we  do  not  see  that  very  great  quantity 
of  couples  about  as  we  see  some  seasons.  The  price 
of  lamb  has  began  somewhere  about  as  usual,  7g. 
per  81bs.  About  this  time  the  sheep  are  usually  in- 
fested with  lice.  Where  it  is  the  case  they  should 
be  immediately  dressed,  as  they  get  off  the  ewe  and 
very  much  worry  the  lamb,  and  prevent  that  quiet- 
ness and  ease  so  necessary  to  anything  fattening-. 
Mutton  and  beef  continue  at  pretty  good  prices, 
and  our  corn  markets  have  been  upon  the  rise. — The 
grand  annual  attack  upon  the  corn  laws  has  sig-nally 
failed,  just  as  every  well-wisher  to  his  country's 
prosperity  must  have  desired  and  anticipated.  In 
the  list  of  ayes  to  their  repeal  we  find  but  very  few- 
landed  proprietors  ;  principally  of  the  Hume  and 
Grote  stamp  of  politics  ;  and  we  do  not  fear,  from 
such  a  phalanx  of  opponents,  the  corn  laws  stand  in 
any  or  even  the  least  danger.  "  If  the  corn  laws  were 
repealed  (says  a  morning  paper)  the  price  of  food 
would  sink  considerably,  and  the  manufacturing  la- 
bourer would  have  his  wages  immediately  lowered  to 
the  level  of  the  cheaper  food  with  which  he  could 
be  supplied.  It  is  because  his  wages  are  so  high, 
that  the  foreign  ti-ader  finds  it  difficult  to  compete 
with  him.  The  price  of  continental  labour  would, 
therefore,  accompany  continental  prices  of  bread. 
Half  of  the  English  agricultural  labourers  would  be 
thrown  out  of  employment.  They  would  be  driven 
into  the  large  towns,  there  to  beat  down  yet  further 
by  their  competition  manufacturing-  wages,  already, 
hif  the  inevitable  supposition,  reduced  to  the  continental 
level,  and  there  to  augment  the  mass  of  human  misery 
which  has  already  converted  towns  of  the  stamp  of 
Manchester  into  earthly  hells." — We  are  very  much 
grieved  to  see  the  establishment  of  the  Anti-Poor 
Law  Society,  but  we  believe  it  will  end  in  a  total 
failure  ;  the  abolitionists  of  that  measure  are  too 
much  under  the  influence  of  hearsay  evidence  of  its 
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cruelty,  than  the  actual  observers  of  its  practical 
worting.  We  are  persuaded  that,  worked  as  it  has 
been,  by  a  board  of  respectable  practical  guardians, 
not  too  much  influenced  by  the  commissioners,  it 
Las  done  for  Essex  what  its  most  sanguine  pro- 
moters little  anticipated.  It  has  clothed  the  really 
naked,  it  has  fed  the  really  hungry,  and  the  idle  it 
Las  sent  empty  away.  Scripture  has  said,  "  Man 
shall  live  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,"  and  if 
man  refuses  to  do  this,  and  poverty  is  the  con- 
sequence, why  this  outcry  against  a  measure  which 
says  no  more?  Never  of  late  years  wera  the 
poor  in  our  parishes  better  employed  ;  and  what  was 
formerly  given  to  the  overseer  to  distribute  for  the 
encouragement  of  vice  in  every  form,  is  now  given 
by  the  hand  of  the  farmer  for  labour,  and  he  receives 
the  gratitude  of  his  labourer,  instead  of  low  abuse 
and  insolence  as  formerly.  We  have  heard  of  no 
cases  of  starvation  and  cruelty  in  our  union,  and  feel 
convinced  the  rate-payers  of  our  district  would  be 
equally  distressed  at  any  occurrence  of  the  kind,  as 
would  my  Lord  Stanhope,  or  Messrs.  Oastler  and 
Stephenson.  We  are  very  glad  to  find  there  is  now 
some  very  fair  grounds  to  conclude  a  society  will  be 
formed  for  tlie  purpose  of  improving  agriculture 
solely.  We  have  not  the  least  doubt  of  its  succeed- 
ing, and  the  country  must  feel  obliged  to  the  Mark 
Lane  Express  for  its  able  advocacy  for  the  establish- 
ment of  such  a  society.  The  prospectus  is  right — 
may  its  detail  be  found  equally  as  good.  No  poli- 
tics, and  all  will  be  right.  The  science  of  agricul- 
ture is  a  manly  pursuit ;  may  it  find  in  the  society  a 
patron  to  encourage  its  future  discoveries,  and  to 
bring  to  light  those  hidden  resources  and  mines  of 
fertilizing  qualities  which  agriculture,  till  now  un- 
forstered,  has  been  unable  to  accomplish.  We  had 
Loped  at  the  commencement  of  the  vear  that  a  boon 
had  been  granted  the  agriculturist  by  Mr.  Murphy, 
the  Weather  Prophet,  but  subsequent  experience 
has  taught  us  that  He  who  directs  the  wind  and 
guides  the  storm,  is  the  only  being  who  knows  what 
a  dayr  shall  bring  forth.  The  times  and  the  seasons 
are  in. the  hands  of  Him  alone  who  has  promised 
that  seed  time  and  harvest,  summer  and  winter, 
shall  not  fail !  We  have  just  room  to  notice  a  so- 
ciety which  is  extending  far  and  wide  its  ramifica- 
tions, and  if  it  progresses  in  its  present  ratio,  it  will 
materially  afl'ect  the  agricultural  interest.  It  is 
called  the  "  Total  Abstinence  Society,"  and  levels 
its  deadly  hate  against  the  use  of  all  fermented  li- 
quors, and  in  its  embrace  it  already  numbers  an  im- 
mense body  of  members,  who  bind  themselves  to 
drink  nothing  but  tea,  water,  and  coffee.  The  ar- 
guments it  uses  are  certainly  very  powerful,  and  if 
it  continues  to  progress  as  it  has  done  lately,  it  will 
materially  tend  to  limit  the  consumption  of  malt. 
Till  we  heard  those  arguments,  we  were  powerfully 
impressed  with  the  injustice  of  the  malt  tax,  but  the 
question  we  now  ask  ourselves — would  not  its  repeal 
fearfully  increase  drunkenness  and  immorality  ? 
And  God  knows  there  is  enough  of  that  amongst  us 
now.  Those  well  acquainted  with  the  northern 
counties  tell  us  that  beer  is  seldom  used  by  the 
agricultural  labourers,  and  yet  they  are  a  far  hardier 
race  of  men  than  those  who  use  it  in  the  more  south- 
ern. Who  would  not  among  us,  as  a  body  possessed 
of  one  spark  of  philanthropy,  who  would  not  sacri- 
fice to  the  spirit  of  temperance,  what  interest  lie 
may  have  in  upholding  those  gorgeous  palaces 
for  human  woe,  to  sell  his  barley  distilled  into 
spirit,  to  curse  every  family  into  which  it  goes,  to 
blast  the  fairest  scenes  of  Heaven's  creation,  and  de- 
moralize the  man  who  was  made  but  a  little  lower 
than  the  angels.     The  beer-shop  has  done  its  most 


to  demoralize  the  country,  ^nd  it  was  reserved  for 
the  gin-shop  to  brutalize  and  inhuraanize  our  cities. 


NORFOLK. 

A  suspension  of  all  the  active  employments  in 
husbandry  during  the  whole  of  January  and  Fe- 
bruary, has  necessarily  left  a  more  than  ordinary 
quantum  of  field  labour  to  be  performed  in  March 
and  April ;  consequently,  altliough  no  time  has  been 
lost,  since  the  final  breaking  u[>  of  the  winter,  in 
prepai-ing  the  land  for  spring  sowings,  much  of  that 
work  remains  to  be  done  before  the  grain  can  be  de- 
posited in  the  soil.  The  planting  of  peas  and  beans 
perhaps  is  nearly  completed  ;  the  sowing  of  oats  is 
also  partially  effected,  and  upon  the  light  soils  that 
require  but  one  ploughing,  some  barley  may  even 
have  been  put  in  the  ground  ;  but  generally  speak- 
ing, the  sowing  of  spring  corn  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  have  commenced,  or  is  it  likely  that  it  will  have 
done  so  in  less  than  a  week  or  ten  days  ;  and  more- 
over, although  the  lands  cannot  be  said  to  work  un- 
kindly, there  has  been  too  little  dry  weather  in  the 
present  month  to  bring  them  into  that  state  of  mel- 
lowness which  we  are  accustomed  to  expect  after 
their  having  been  exposed  to  the  action  of  frost 
similar  to  that  which  we  have  recently  experienced. 
Vegetation  is  unusually  backward,  nevertheless  there 
is  no  want  of  cattle-food;  on  the  contrary,  we  have 
seldom  observed  so  many  turnips  remaining  in  the 
fields  at  this  season  of  the  year,  as  there  are  at  the 
present  moment ;  those  of  the  white  variety,  which 
ought  to  have  been  long  since  taken  off  th©  land  or 
ploughed  into  ridges,  are  certainly  more  than  half 
rotten,  but  the  Swedes  are  still  sound  and  more  nu- 
tritious than  might  have  been  expected  ;  since  this 
fact  has  been  ascertained,  the  demand  for  lean  cattle 
and  store  sheep  has  been  proportionably  increased, 
and  as  such  higher  prices  have  been  obtained  for 
them,  even  although,  it  is  but  too  evident,  that  the 
value  of  fattened  beasts  is  not  such  as  to  warrant  the 
procuring  of  lean  ones  at  a  high  figure.  The  wheat 
partakes  of  the  backwardness  of  the  season,  and 
moreover  much  of  that  which  was  late  sown,  appears 
to  be  deficient  in  plant.  We  have  seldom  observed 
the  wheats  to  germinate  so  slowly  after  they  were 
planted  as  was  the  case  last  autumn— in  short  many 
of  them  were  not  fiirly  out  of  the  ground,  when  the 
frost  set  in,  and  since  it  has  broken  up  they  seem 
rather  to  have  disimproved  than  otherwise,  but  it  is 
yet  too  early  to  form  any  correct  estimate  of  the  ul- 
timate tendency  of  this  apparent  deficiency  ;  a  more 
notable  instance,  in  which  a  miserably  thin  plant  in 
the  month  of  March  produced  a  most  extraordinarily 
bountiful  crop  at  harvest  need  not  be  cited,  than  that 
which  occurred  in  the  spring  of  1836,  when  many  of 
the  wheats  were  so  thin  that  it  was  questionable 
whether  or  not  they  ought  to  be  ploughed  up,  and  the 
land  resown  with  other  grain  ;  yet,  as  it  is  well 
known,  the  crop  of  that  year  and  even  of  those  lands 
which  exhibited  the  greatest  deficiency  of  plant,  ex- 
ceeded that  of  any  year  for  a  very  long  period  an- 
tecedent tliereto. — March  23. 


SOMERSETSHIRE. 

It  is  some  time  before  the  effects  of  the  very  severe 
frost  on  the  crops  or  ground  can  be  fully  ascertained  , 
but  it  is  very  apparent  even  on  our  best  pasture  and  the 
rlcliest  arable,  occupied  by  wheat,  that  something  more 
than  usual  has  transpired  ;  every  appearance  of  spring, 
which  at  this  season  seldom  fails  to 'appear,  is  wanting 
of  its  forwardness.  To  begin  with  that  which  is  of  the 
most  importance,  wheat,  considering  the  fine  weather 
we  have  had  lately,  it  has  apparently  made  but  slow- 
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progress,  and  there  seems  no  vigour  in  the  little  growth 
it  has  made ;  no  doubt  but  a  goad  deal  of  the  plant  is 
destroyed,  and  the  season  must  be  very  favourable  for  it 
to  ride  sufficient  to  be  an  averag-e  burthen  of  straw :  on 
our  turnip  lands  the  frost  has  loosened  the  earth  from  the 
roots,  and  should  we  have  some  dry  cold  east  winds,  it 
must  suffer  on  high  soils  from  this  cause.  AVe  are  now 
very  busy  planting  beans,  they  go  in  as  favourably  as 
they  can,  even  our  stifTest  clays  working  better  than  we 
remember  for  years.  Oat  sowing  will  soon  commence  : 
of  this  article  expect  there  will  be  rather  a  largs  breadth 
sown  this  year  on  soils  where  Barley  does  not  answer, 
unless  sown  early.  There  will  be  a  great  deficiency  of 
artificial  green  food  for  sheep  the  next  montli,  the  tur- 
nips being  mostly  affected  by  the  frost  will  yield  but 
little,  and  the  vetches  are  looking-  brown  ;  and  it  will 
be  (from  present  appearances)  late  before  they  make 
any  vigour  or  growth,  and  when  they  do,  from  their 
lying  so  thin  on  ground,  there  will  be  but  a  light  bur- 
tlien.  Hitherto  our  sheep  liave  done  well,  the  little  wet 
we  have  had  has  been  favourable  where  they  have  not 
been  loo  hardly  kept,  but  expect  it  not  unlikely  we  shall 
feel  the  want  of  keep  for  them  more  than  we  have 
hitherto  done.  Owing  to  the  shortness  of  hay  last  year 
our  dairy  cows  have  come  in  late,  and  v,  e  quite  expect 
when  even  there  is  a  prospect  of  a  plenty  of  keep  cows 
and  calves  will  be  in  much  demand,  as  the  precaution 
tliat  was  generally  resorted  to  to  save  the  consumption 
of  hay  has  tended  to  make  stock  scarce  ;  already  the 
price  of  cows  and  calves  are  high,  and  although  re- 
cently there  has  been  some  depression  in  the  value  of 
poor  stock  the  price  which  the  grazier  has,  and  must 
purchase  at  if  he  goes  to  the  market,  are  such  as  to  leave 
him  no  hopes  of  a  fair  remuneration.  At  some  of  our 
late  fairs  it  was  calculated  that  bullocks  which  would 
graze  about  30  score  were  worth  within  2/.  of  tliose  fat 
of  the  same  weight,  and  this  seems  to  have  checked  the 
eagerness  of  the  graziers  to  purchase.  There  is  also  a 
good  demand  for  sheep  in  consequence  of  the  high  price 
of  wool ;  the  general  opinion  is  thai  this  article  has  seen 
its  best  time  ;  there  is  a  decided  decline  of  Id.  per  lb.  in 
our  coarse  combing  sorts  with  less  demand,  while  Horn 
and  Down  is  not  so  eagerly  sought  after,  and  will 
scarcnly  fetch  Is.  6d.  per  lb. ;  a  few  weeks  since  Is.  7d. 
was  made  of  these  qualities.  There  is  a  decline  in  the 
price  of  cheese  of  3s.  to  5s.  per  cwt.  Our  wheat  market 
has  not  advanced  in  proportion  to  the  London  market, 
but  there  has  been  a  falling  off  in  the  supply  the  few 
■weeks  past,  and  from  my  best  information  I  should  infer 
that  the  stock  of  wheat  in  the  farmer's  hands  is  consider- 
ably less  than  at  this  season  last  year,  and  by  no  means 
a  larger  quantity  than  at  the  same  period  in  the  hands 
of  the  millers,  and  I  should  say  the  quantity  in  the  hands 
of  dealers  was  never  less;  the  millers  have  betm  almost 
the  only  dealers  in  the  article  this  season,  in  this  county 
I  do  not  know  of  an  exception.  Barley  has  declined  in 
price,  the  supplies  being  large,  at  present  they  are  falling 
off,  and  it  is  rather  expected  they  may  advance.  For 
oats  the  demand  is  good,  and  there  are  few  in  the  mar- 
ket. Beans  are  still  a  dull  sale  and  have  remained 
stationary  in  price.  There  has  been  a  brisk  demand  for 
red  cloverseed,  there  are  a  good  many  samples  offering, 
but  the  qualities  of  few  are  prime.  Our  prices  for  the 
last  month  for  corn  has  been  as  follows :— wheat,  7s. 
to  7s.  9d. ;  beans,  3s.  9d.  to  4s.  6d. ;  barley,  28s.  to  30s. ; 
malting,  grinding  24s.  to  28s. ;  oats,  18s.  to  26s. ;  flax- 
seed, 40s.  to  44s.;  flour,  42s.  to  44s. ;  red  clover  seed, 
58s.  to  72s.  Beef,  Bs.  6d.  to  9s.  3d. ;  mutton,  6d.  to  6§d. 
per  lb. ;  veal,  52d.  to  7d.;  pork,  8s.  6d.  to  Bs.  9d.  per 
score. — i\Iarch  16. 


BEDFORDSHIRE. 

The  first  quarter  of  the  year  1838  has  now  nearly 
rolled  away,  but  the  recollection  oMts  severity  will  not 
so  soon  be  obliterated.  Our  worst  forebodings  have 
been  realised  as  regards  the  damage  from  the  frost.    At 


the  time  our  last  report  left  us,  though  we  knew  all  the 
turnips  of  the  common  kind  were  gone,  and  much  of 
the  mangel  wurzel,  still  we  indulged  in  the  hope  that 
most  of  the  Swedes  would  stand.  But  the  sequel  proves 
the  reverse.  Nearly  all  the  purple  topped  Swedes  are 
decayed,  and  many  others  of  the  finer  varieties  have 
this  year  come  to  a  sad  untimely  end.  We  hardly  need 
say  to  rnen  of  business,  that  these  circumstances  are 
most  serious  to  the  holders  of  stock;  for  the  immense 
expence  they  incurred  during  the  frost  in  getting  up 
the  turnips  for  the  sheep,  together  with  the  loss  of  a 
great  part  of  those  unconsumed,  will  render  the  winter 
grazing  this  year  in  many  cases  a  most  unprofitable  con- 
cern :  and  the  further  expence  of  carrying  the  sheep 
through  to  the  time  of  stocking  the  young  grasses,  will 
be  very  heavy.  In  our  last  we  were  also  quite  unwil- 
ling to  regard  the  effects  of  the  frost  upon  the  growing 
wheat  as  of  serious  magnitude  ;  it  is  now,  kowever,  be- 
yond speculation,  greatly  damaged,  particularly  upon 
the  light  chalky,  and  thin  gravelly  soils.  Much  of  the 
plant  is  quite  perished  and  a  good  deal  of  what  remains 
seems  deeply  injured;  the  crop  has  suffered  least  oa 
the  strong  soils,  but  even  there  it  is  weak  and  backwa  rd, 
so  that,  upon  the  whole,  present  appearances  at  least 
are  very  unfavourable  for  a  good  crop  of  wheat.  The 
very  early  part  of  the  lambing  season,  from  the  great 
severity  of  the  weather,  was  attended  with  great  losses, 
the  sheep  generally  lambing  without  any  milk.  During 
the  latter  part  of  the  season,  however,  they  have  gone 
on  better,  but  in  the  absence  of  everything  green  upon 
the  ground  it  has  been  very  difficult  to  keep  the  young 
lambs  going  on.  The  beans,  peas,  aud  oats,  are  for  the 
most  part  got  into  ground,  and,  though  not  so  early  as 
usual,  still  they  have  gone  in  well;  and  may  yet  make  a 
good  crop.  A  considerable  breadth  of  barley  is  also  sown 
by  our  first  class  farmers ;  those  who  are  always  for 
hiiving  things  "  as  they  were  in  the  beginning,"  will 
probably  commence  next  month  :  these  sometimes  suc- 
ceed in  growing  a  little  bulk,  but  in  nine  seasons  ©ut  of 
ten,  the  quality  is  greatly  inferior,  and  sometimes  in  ad- 
verse seasons  they  will  get  neither  straw  nor  corn.  The 
Corn  Markets  remain  stationary  since  our  last,  except 
wheat,  which  we  presume,  from  the  unfavourable  ap- 
pearance of  the  growing  crop,  together  with  the  cer- 
tainty now  that  there  will  be  no  infraction  upon  the 
corn  laws,  is  somewhat  improving  in  value.  And,  if 
the  repeated  statements  of  Mr.  Jacob  before  the  House 
of  Comm.ons  is  to  be  at  all  relied  upon,  viz.,  "  that  the 
United  Kingdom  on  an  average  of  years  docs  not  grow 
near  corn  enough  for  its  own  consumption,"  then  seeing 
there  has  been  no  importation  of  importance,  for  home 
consumption,  for  the  last  five  years,  the  great  probabi- 
lity is,  that  wheat  will  continue  to  improve  in  value  till 
it  gets  nearer  the  price  at  which  importers  can  pay  the 
duty  on  foreign  corn.  We  were  glad  to  find  by  the  late 
division  in  parliament  upon  this  question,  that  the  pre- 
sent corn  laws  appear  to  be  better  understood,  and  more 
highly  appreciated  than  formerly,  in  fact  the  universal 
quiet  that  is  observed  in  the  manufacturing  districts 
on  this  subject,  is  a  striking  proof  that  the  people  begin 
to  find  that  they  are  abundantly  more  deeply  interested 
in  obtaining  full  employment,  with  fair  remunerative 
wages,  than  becoming  the  mere  tools  of  a  designing* 
faction,  who  have  attempted  to  raise  the  cry  of  "  Cheap 
Bread  "  merely  for  speculation  and  mercenary  pur- 
poses. In  short,  our  own  conviction  is,  that  the  present 
laws  relating  to  a  foreign  supply  of  corn  are  based  upon 
just  and  sound  principles,  namely,  of  keeping  out  the 
foreigner  when  we  have  plenty  of  provision  at  home  for 
the  people  :  but  if  adverse  seasons  come,  then  the  sup- 
ply of  foreign  countries  is  welcomed  by  a  scale  of  duties 
falling  off  with  the  increased  wants  of  the  people,  till  it 
becomes  quite  free  I !  Some  little  improvement  per- 
haps might  be  made  in  adjusting  the  scale,  but  a  better 
and  safer  system  (in  principle )  for  the  consumer,  as 
well  as  the  grower,  will  never  be  devised  !  ! — Bedford 
Beacon. — March  23. 
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AGRICULTURAL  INTELLIGENCE,  FAIRS,  &c. 


KELSO  HORSE  fllARKET— There  was  a  greater 
show  of  horses  than  has  been  witnessed  for  several 
years  past.  The  market  was  literally  crowded  with 
them,  many  of  which  were  of  ti  superior  description, 
while  the  attendance  of  dealers  was  very  numerous. 
Superior  work  horses  were  much  in  request,  and  brought 
high  prices,  averaging  from  35/.  to  45/.  each.  Those  of 
second  rate  quality  were  purchased  at  from  20/.  to  30/. 
each.  The  demand  for  good  hacks  was  considerable, 
and  several  sold  at  high  prices. 

TORRINGTON  FAIR,  Iilarch  17,  was  crowdedly 
attended ;  the  whole  town  was  occupied  by  dealers 
from  the  East  country,  so  that  every  bed  was  occupied, 
and  many  content  to  put  up  with  half  a  bed  rather  than 
plank  it.  The  supply  of  cattle  was  however  very  thin, 
and  some  of  the  old  attendants  at  the  fair  say  that  they 
have  seen  often  twice  as  many  bullocks  as  were  present. 
The  fair  is  noted  for  poor  cattle  and  working  oxen,  it 
being  in  the  heart  of  a  breeding  district,  and  stock  of 
this  description  being  in  such  demand,  sold  readily  at 
advanced  prices  ;  good  barreners  may  be  quoted  at  from 
OS.  to  7s.  b'd.  per  score,  good  plough  oxen  were  sold 
from  13  to  20  guineas  each.  A  gentleman  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Exeter  offered  20/.  each  for  plough  oxen, 
but  could  not  get  even  a  hearing'.  In  fact  there  seems 
to  be  but  very  little  difference,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, betv/een  the  price  of  a  grazing  heifer  or  a  fat  one, 
especially  if  the  former  be  of  a  good  breed.  This  is 
owing  to  the  great  scarcity  of  poor  cattle,  the  herds  of 
which  have  not  recovered  the  thinning  they  expe- 
rienced under  the  hands  of  the  Eastern  dealers  last 
year,  as  then  noticed  in  the  Western  Times.  Of  fat 
beef  there  was  hardly  anything,  and  of  course  but  little 
to  be  said.     Sheep  very  few  and  at  late  quotations. 

BAMPTON  GREAT  MARKET  on  the  21st  had  a 
greater  show  than  we  expected  to  see,  from  the  scanty 
supplies  of  other  fairs.  They  were  all  sold  at  strong- 
prices.  One  very  magnificent  heifer,  bought  by  Mr. 
Prowse,  of  Thorverton,  will  be  exhibited  at  Exeter  Mar- 
ket at  Easter.    It  was  bred  by  Mr.  JMersan. 

WEXFORD  FAIR.— This  fair  was  fully  supplied 
with  horses,  horned  cattle,  sheep  and  pigs — the  two 
former  being  of  a  very  inferior  character.  Pigs  main- 
tained from  36s.  to  38s.  per  cwt.  Stores  from  18s.  to  30s. 
In-calf  cows  averaged  8/.  to  12/.  Sheep  and  hoggets, 
20s.  to  40s.  The  few  horses  which  were  offered  returned 
with  their  former  owners.  On  the  whole,  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  pigs),  this  fair  was  not  very  encouraging  to 
farmers. 

TAGHMON  FAIR  was  very  amply  supplied  with 
all  descriptions  of  stock.  Pigs  averaged  the  quotations 
we  have  given  above  for  the  Patrick's  Fair,  but  horned 
cattle  maintained  a  shade  higher,  bemg  of  a  better  de- 
scription. A  great  deal  of  business  was  transacted ;  and 
both  sellers  and  buyers  appeared  satisfied  with  the  result 
of  the  day's  business. 

HIGHLAND  AND  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 
OF  SCOTLAND. — Exertions  commensurate  with  the 
importance  of  the  occasion  are  making  in  the  Western 
Counties  for  the  Great  Cattle  Show,  which  is  to  be 
held  at  Glasgow  during  the  ensuing  autumn  ;  aud  such 
is  the  spirit  which  actuates  the  members  of  the  society 
resident  in  Glasgow,  that  they  have  authorized  Dr. 
Cleland  and  Mr.  Mungo  Campbell,  jun.,  the  Interim 
Local  Secretaries,  to  enter  into  an  agreement  for  erect- 
ing a  splendid  hall  for  the  friends  of  the  Society  to  dine 
in  after  the  business  of  the  Show  is  over.  The  hall 
will  accommodate  1,500  persons  without  galleries,  or 
2,000  with  them.  The  popularity  of  this  Society  in 
Glasgow  is  such,  that  in  the  course  of  a  very  short 
time  the  Local  Secretaries  found  no  difficulty  in  pro- 
curing as  many  new  members  as  will  add  one  thousand 
guineas  to  the  funds  of  the  Society  ;  and  before  the 
Show  takes  place,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  that 
Bam.  will  be  considerably  increased. —  Glasgow  Herald. 


DALKEITH    AGRICULTURAL    SOCIETY.— 

The  show  of  seed  corn  and  rye-grass,  for  the  premiums 
offered  by  this  society,  took  place  on  the  8th  March, 
when  the  Judges,  INIessrs.  Charles  Lawson,  seedsmen  to 
the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland, 
Robeit  Dale,  farmer,  Libberton  West  Mains,  and  Ro- 
Oliver,  farmer,  Turniedykes,  awarded  the  premiums  as 
follows  : — To  Mr.  James  Verner,  Hillhead,  for  the  best 
10  quarters  of  potato  oats.  To  Mr.  James  Bertram, 
Smeaton,  for  the  best  10  quarters  Hopetoun  oats.  To 
Mr.  Ainslie,  Fordel,  for  the  best  10  quarters  early  Angus 
oats.  To  J\Ir.  Ainslie  Murray,  for  the  best  10  quarters 
grey  Angus  oats.  To  Mr.  Torrance,  Lingerwood,  for 
the  best  10  quarters  Dun  oats.  To  Mr.  Gray,  Dalhousie 
Mains,  for  the  best  10  quarters  Barbachlaw  oats.  To 
Rlr.  Handasyde,  Inveresk,  for  the  best  10  quarters  o!" 
Chevalier  Barley.  To  Mr.  Proudfoot,  Inveresk,  for  the 
best  10  quarters  Scotch  barley.  To  Mr.  Roughhead, 
Haddington,  for  the  best  10  qrs.  perennial  rye-grass. 
The  beneficial  effects  of  such  associations  as  this  were 
most  fully  exemplified  in  the  present  exhibition,  as  we 
believe  there  has  seldom,  if  ever,  been  such  a  quanttity 
(there  being  no  less  than  520  quarters)  of  such  fine  qua- 
lity of  grain  shown  at  one  time  as  was  brought  forward 
on  this  occasion. 

BRISTOL  WOOL  FAIR.— There  bang  a  much 
grater  quantity  of  wool  in  the  market  this  fair  than  for 
some  years  past,  the  buyers  were  at  first  induced  to 
hold  ofi'from  purchasing-,  with  the  hope  that  the  quan- 
tity would  affect  the  price  ;  but  combing  wools  being  in 
demand  and  the  extra  quantity  arising  in  a  great  mea- 
sure from  the  transit  to  the  north  markets  being  im- 
peded by  the  frosts,  the  holders  have  been  enabled  to 
mrintain  their  prices ;  which  for  long  wools,  may  be 
quoted  at  4d.  per  lb  higher  than  our  last  fair ;  but 
short  wools  have  not  advanced  in  proportion,  there  not 
being  so  great  a  demand;  but  should  long- wool  continue 
at  the  present  demand  and  price  (of  which  there  seems 
1o  be  no  doubt  in  the  market^,  4hen  short  wools  would 
soon  advance  from  Id.  to  2d.  per  lb. 

PLOUGHING  MATCH.— A  ploughing  match, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  West  Teviotdale  Agricultuial 
Society,  took  place  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Flail,  Hassen- 
deanbank,  upon  the  14th  of  March.  Thirty-nine 
ploughmen,  with  excellent  horses  and  accoutrements, 
were  on  the  ground  pointedly  at  nine  o'clock,  and 
shortly  after  started  in  splendid  order.  A  great  con- 
course of  spectators  were  on  the  ground  ;  and  upon  the 
whole  it  was  a  very  gratifying  and  delightful  scene. 
The  respective  ploughmen  having  completed  the  por- 
tions assigned  to  them  before  two  o'clock,  the  judges, 
Messrs.  Rutherford,  Ancrum,  Craig,  Haldane,  Stand- 
hill,  and  Lambert,  Lilliesleaf  Mill,  shortly  thereafter 
came  upon  the  ground,  and  minutely  examined  the 
different  lots;  and  it  is  only  doing  justice  to  the  parties 
to  say,  that  out  of  thirty  of  the  competitors,  the  judges 
had  much  difficulty  in  awarding  the  premiums — the 
work  having  been  performed  by  them  in  such  a  superior 
manner  :  however,  after  great  p-ains,  they  awarded  the 
premiums  as  follows,  viz  : 

1.  To  A.  Wood,  Hassendean,  No.  4 £2    0    0 

2.  To  John  Thomson,Hassendean,  No.  2..      1  15    0 

3.  To  Wm.  Pyle,  Fenwick,  No.  1    110    0 

4.  To  John  Dickson,  Branxholm,  No.  38  . .     1     5    0 

5.  To  Wm.  Grieve,  Lilliesleaf,  No.  30    1     0    0 

6.  To  Wm.  Fairbairn,  Cleethaugh,  No.  12.  .    0  15    0 

7.  To  Thos.  Grieve,  Deanfoot,  No.  36 0  15    0 

8.  To  Wm.  Scott,  Courthill,  No.  35   0  10    0 

9.  To  Mungo  Scott,  Standhill,  No.  24 0  10    0 

10.  To  Alex.  Dodds,  Clarilaw,  No.  22 0  10    0 

£10  10    0 
After  the  labours  of  the  day,  the  judges  and  a  re- 
spectable party  were  entertained  to  dinner,  &c.,   by 
Mr.  Hall.    Everything  went  oifF  well,  and  no  accident 
occurred. 
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REVIEW     OF     THE     CORN     TRADE 

DURING    THE   MONTH   OF  MARCH. 


Throughout  the  past  month,  if  we  carefully  in- 
vestigate the  state  of  the  markets  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom  for   every  kind  of   agricultural 
produce,  there  is  scarcely  any  article    which  is 
calculated  to  diminish  the  satisfaction  we  have  of 
late  derived  in  marking  the  ameliorated  condition 
of  the  agriculturists.     More   especially  is  this  the 
case  in  reference  to  the  prices  of  Wheat,  wherein  a 
general  tendency  to  improvement  has  been  evinced 
in  all  the  leading  markets  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,  the  currencies  having  generally  ad- 
vanced 3s.  to  4s.  per  qr.  ;  the  supplies  continuing 
to  prove  extremely  limited  from  the  growers,  and 
though  fully  aware  that  the  falling  off  in  the  re- 
ceipts from  the  farmers,  is  to'  be  attributed  for  the 
moment   to  their  whole  attention   being  directed 
towards  sowing,  and  which  in  England  has  pro- 
gressed latterly  under    favourable   auspices,  yet 
still  the  fact  must  not  be  lost  sight  of,  that  the  de- 
liveries into  the  principal  markets  of  consumption 
have  during  the  current  season  rarely  kept  pace 
with  the  demand  ;  while  the  fact  is  becoming  ap- 
parent that  the  stocks   in  warehouse  and  granary 
have  not  for  several  seasons  been  reduced  to  so 
low  an  ebb,  and  farmers  are  becoming  aware,  that 
in  many  localities,  there  is  being  effected  a  prema- 
ture clearance  of  the  rick-yards.     The  portions  of 
England,  where  the  crop  is  generally  acknowledged 
to   have  failed,  are     the  Southern  and  AVestern 
districts,  and   it  is   therefore  subject  of  enquiry 
from  whence  the  compensating  quantity  of  wheat 
will  be  obtained  to  equalize  these  deficiencies.  By 
some  it  is  thought,  that  the  northern  counties  of 
England,  we  mean  more   especially,  Yorkshire, 
will  have  a  surplus  quantity  beyond  the  more  im- 
mediate demand  from  adjacent  counties,  to  export 
to  more  distant  divisions  of  the  kingdom  ;   the 
context  to  this  opinion  is,  that  previous  to  last  har- 
vest extensive  draughts  had  been  made  upon  the 
Yorkshire  stocks  of  old  corn,  principally  on  Scotch 
account,  and  the  resources  were  consequently  di- 
minished when  the    new    produce    was  secured. 
During  the  depression  in  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts, and  the  falling  off  in  the   consumption  at 
Manchester,  Birmingham,  and  circumjacent  dis- 
tricts, the  operatives  of  the  West  Riding  have  been 
more  fully  employed  than  those  of  Warwickshire, 
Staffordshire,  Cheshire  and  Lancashire  ;  while  the 
consumptive  demand  dependent  on  the  two  large 
grain  markets  of  Leeds  and  Wakefield,  will,  in  all 
probability,  clear  off  the   usual  supplies  received 
from  the  more  approximate  parts  of  the  Eastern 
and  jSorthern  Ridings,  and  the  Northern  portions 
of  Lincolnshire,  and  that  if  any  materially  aug- 
mented supply  is  obtained  from  those  districts,  it 
can  be  only  effected,  and  we  believe  even  then  to 


limited  extent,  by  a  decided  enhancement  of  the 
prices.    One   circumstance,   however,   must  not 
escape  our  attention,  that  the  new  growth  of  wheat 
is  by  no  means  a  storing  crop,  that  few  farmers 
will  be  induced  to  reserve  the  last  yield  of  corn 
beyond  the  current  season,  the  immature  state  in 
which  much  was  housed,  has  prevented  the  due 
formation  of  the  skin  and  consequent  protection 
oi  the  farina  from  the  changes  of  the  weather; 
few  seasons,  therefore  occurring  when  the  condi- 
tion of  the  grain  has  been  more  susceptible  of  at- 
mospheric influence,  while  much  having  been  ex- 
posed to  wet  and  moisture  before  securing  is  de- 
teriorated  more  or  less   in  quality ;  and  though 
farmers   have  in    their   power  from  the   circum- 
stances often  alluded  to,  of  I'emunerating  prices 
for  agricultural  produce,  and  pecuniary  facilities 
by  the    increased    establishment    of  Joint-Stock 
Banks,  to  keep  back  their  corn,  and  dole  out  their 
supplies  commensurate  with  the  demand  ;  yet  the 
retaining  of  the  new  stock  in  any  quantity,  even 
if  practicable,  would  be  attended  generally  with 
too  much  risk,  to  warrant  the  policy  of  the  specu- 
lation.  As  to  those  counties  from  whence  the  me- 
tropolis draws  its  supplies,  there  may  be  in  Essex, 
Suffolk,  and  Norfolk,  a  moderate  average  quantity, 
but  even  in    these    counties    great  disparity    of 
quality  prevails,  and  though  the  demand  which 
has  been  experienced  for  shipment  to  more  distant 
parts  from  Essex,  and  consequent  diminution  of 
its  resources,  may  be  met  by  the  surplus  produce 
of  Kent,  where  we  are  induced  to  believe  the  far- 
mers have  been  more  favoured  than  in  any  other 
county  ;  yet  we  cannot  calculate  on  any  material 
deficiencyinotherdivisions  of  the  kingdom,  finding 
commensurate  supplies  from  our  home  counties, 
without   forcing  the  London    market  to   import 
from  an   extended  radius,    or  beyond  the  usual 
boundaries  of  its  consumptive  supplies.    In  Scot- 
land the  decreased  breadth  of  land  sown,  shortness 
of  yield,  and  disparity   of  quality,  exclude  much 
probability  of  our  receiving  supplies  from  thence  ; 
but,  on  the   contrary,  the  chances  are,  that  ship- 
ments will  be  required  from  Engiand  as  the  sea- 
son   advances,    to    render   the   ordinary  Scotch 
wheats  available  for  the  millers,  and  symptoms  of 
which  are  already  discernible,  by  the  enquiries  on 
the  London  market  of  Scotch  houses-     From  the 
above,  then,  it  appears  evident  that  more  than  a 
usual  degree  of  importance  is  attached  to  the  re- 
sources of  Ireland,  from  whence,  asis  customary, 
the  accounts  have  been  extremely  conflicting,  and 
to  which  wehavc  more  than  once  pointedly  alluded. 
No  doubt  the  harvest  was  more  productive  than  in 
either  England  or  Scotland ;  though  the  extent  of 
land  cultivated  was,  from  the  unfavourable  cha- 
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racter  of  the  previous  season,  much  less  than  in- 
tended. An  exhaustion  of  the  old  stock  was  ex- 
perienced before  the  new  produce  was  secured, 
which  has  rendered  the  current  demand  dependent 
on  the  last  harvest.  Already  extensive  draughts 
have  been  made  oq  the  stores,  which  may  be  in- 
stanced at  Liverpool,  by  a  comparison  during  the 
six  months  succeeding  the  harvest  of  the  three 
last  years,  viz.,  from  Sept.  1  to  March  1  in  each 
year. 

1835—36.  1836-37.  183/— 3S, 

Wheat.         Flour.     Wheat.         Flour.      Wheat.        Flour, 
fjrs.  sacks.         qri.  sacks.         qrs.  sacks. 

160738        177919      73582  131160      117573        186589 

In  addition  to  these  augmented  shipments,  large 
quantities  of  Flour  during  the  current  season  have 
been  exported  to  Wales  and  Cornwall;  from  Li- 
merick, Waterford,  and  Cork  alone,  they  have 
amounted  to  upwards  of  80,000  cwts.  to  Wales, 
and  35,000  cwts.  to  Cornwall.  Besides  that  the 
improvement  which  is  happily  being  wrought  in 
the  condition  of  the  Irish  farmers  and  peasantry, 
is  gradually  extending  the  consumption  of  Wheaten 
Meal,  leading,  therefore,  to  the  inference  that  the 
superabundance  of  the  Sister  Island  cannot  prove 
so  excessive  as  to  check  the  advancement  in  the 
currencies  which  may  reasonably  be  expected 
from  the  nature  of  the  stocks  on  hand .  Thus  the 
state  of  the  markets  will  be  rendered  more  than 
usually  influenced  by  the  aspect  of  the  fields,  and 
the  favourableness  of  the  weather,  circumstances 
tending  to  sudden  fluctuations,  and  requiring  the 
vigilance  of  farmers,  not  by  overstraining  the 
point  of  profit,  to  force  into  the  consumption 
larger  parcels  of  foreign  Wheat  than  may  be  ab- 
solutely required,  recollecting  that  every  Is.  de- 
cline in  the  duties  is  an  extra  inducement  to  spe- 
culators to  enter  their  wheats  even  at  compara- 
tively a  high  dutj"-,  rather  than  incur  the  ruinous 
granary  charges  and  landing  expenses.  Besides 
we  have  the  evidence  of  the  past  season  that  mil- 
lers can  afford  to  pay  an  excessive  range  of  duty, 
having  over  the  home  market  so  material  an  in- 
fluence that  they  can  regulate,  to  a  certain  extent, 
the  current  prices  of  the  native  qualities,  to  allow 
them  to  work  up  without  loss  the  finer  foreign 
wheats,  even  with  a  duty  of  31s.  Sd.and  33s.  8d.,  and 
that  an  import  of  foreign  will  take  place  before  the 
close  of  the  year,  is  an  opinion  from  which  few  now 
dissent. 

In  Scotland  the  progress  of  sowing  has  been  in- 
terrupted by  the  stormy  state  of  the  weather,  and  in- 
land in  the  more  northerly  districts,  snow  was,durlng 
the  last  week  of  the  month,  to  be  seen  on  the  ground  ; 
in  favoured  spots,  however,  some  considerable  pro- 
gress has  been  made  in  getting  in  the  seed.  The 
wheat  trade  remains  firm,  and  a  gradual  and  general 
enhancement  has  been  experienced  for  all  the  finer 
qualities  ;  and  though  the  supplies  are  more  than 
usually  short,  from  the  engagement  of  the  farmers  in 
out-doors  labour,  yet  the  reports  are  prevailing,  that 
when  the  field  operations  are  concluded,  the  farmers 
in  many  of  the  northern  divisions  have  not  grain  to 


increase  the  deliveries ;  from  Aberdeen  it  is  stated 
that  many  growers  have  not  produced  "  seed  and 
bread"  and  consequently  those  who  hold  any  surplus 
grain  are  retaining  it  for  higher  prices.  Fiae  bright 
barley  has  obtained  fully  Is.  to  2s.  per  qr.  more 
money  for  seed,  as  w  ell  as  oats  ;  but  the  ordinary 
descriptions  of  barley  continue  to  hang  heavily  on 
hand. 

In  Ireland  the  weather  has  been  very  unfavourable, 
rain,  sleet,  and  snow  have  offered  an  eflfectual  bar- 
rier to  any  advances  in  the  preparation  or  sowing  of 
the  land ;  and  even  in  tlie  most  early  districts  com- 
paratively little  spring  corn  is  yet  got  into  the  ground. 
The  supplies  of  wheat  continue  for  the  moat  part 
limited,  and  finer  must  be  noted  2s.  to  3s.  per  brl. 
dearer  ;  at  Dublin  red  wheat  is  now  noted  as  high  as 
35s.,  and  white  37s.  6d.  per  brl.  Holders  of  oats  seem 
strongly  impressed  with  the  feeling  of  much  higher 
prices  ruling  than  those  at  present  obtained,  and  are 
becoming  "  rather  wild''  in  their  demands,  compared 
with  the  prevailing  currencies ;  the  advances  during 
the  month  realized  must  be  estimated  at  Is.  to  Is. 
6d.  per  brl.,  and  lis.  6d.  to  12s.  currently  asked  for 
401bs.oats,  Galwa3's,  10s.  6d.  to  lis. 

In  lilark  Lane  the  supplies  of  wheat  have  been  on 
a  limiled  scale  from  Essex  and  Kent,  as  well  as  Suf- 
folk, and  millers  have  taken  off,  weekly,  the  finer 
qualities  at  a  gradual  improvement  of  2s.  to  3s.  per 
qr.  ;  an  animation  continuing  perceptible  in  the 
trade,  and  causing  each  succeeding  market  to  close 
with  a  firm  aspect ;  this  enhancement  in  ihe  value  of 
the  raw  material,  led  to  the  enhancement  of  3s.  per 
sack  on  flour,  55s,  being  the  nominal  demand,  and 
52s.  to  53s.  the  selling  price.  This  rise,  however, 
it  has  been  found  difficult  to  establish,  all  the  lead- 
ing millers  not  agreeing,  and  bakers  expressing  re- 
luctance to  take  flour  at  the  new  rates,  especially  that 
portion  of  the  trade  who  do  not  rank  with  the  top- 
priced  bakers,  and  who  sell  at  lower  rates  to  the 
poorer  classes.  The  market  has,  therefoie,  been 
rather  checked  in  its  briskness,  and  last  Monday  much 
less  life  was  apparent,  and  though  quotations  were 
unaltered,  yet  only  the  selected  parcels  were  saleable 
at  the  terms.  The  improved  aspect  of  the  free  trade 
has  naturally  conduced  to  an  advancement  in  the  de- 
mand of  bonded  holders,  and  2s.  to  3s.  per  qr, 
higher  rates  are  now  required,  though  few  specula- 
tive sales  Lave  been  made  at  the  improvement,  pur- 
chasers generally  preferring  to  transmit  their  orders 
abroad.  Many  speculators,  however,  it  is  said,  re- 
frain from  sending  their  orders,  under  the  impres- 
sion that  the  foreign  markets  are  already  encumbered 
with  eai'lier  orders,  and  no  chance  therefore  of  their 
execution,  but  which,  from  the  latest  accounts  from 
the  principal  places  of  shipment,  does  not  appear  to 
be  the  case  ;  we  mean,  that  the  orders  are  by  no 
means  so  extensive  as  to  prove  equivalent  to  the  an- 
ticipated supplies  in  spring  at  the  leading  German 
and  Prussian  ports.  In  bond,  in  London,  good  Dan- 
zig wheat  has  obtained  40s,  to  44s.,  red  Rhenish, 
34s.,  Baltic,  32s.  to  35s.,  old  Kubanka,  middling 
quality,  30s.,  soft  Russian,  24s. 
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The  receipts  of  barley  have  been  large  during  the 
month,  amounting  to  60,000  qrs.,  bright  malting 
and  stout  qualities  of  distilling,  forming  a  small  pro- 
portion of  the  bulk,  have  found  ready  sale  at  the  pre- 
vious rates,  hut  intermediate  qualities  of  e.jch  de- 
scription, as  well  as  inferior  and  stained  parcels, 
have  met  a  dull,  dragging  trade,  and  prices  with 
difficultv  supported  ;  but  the  currencies  having  al- 
ready attained  a  low  range,  no  further  positive  depre- 
ciation could  be  well  expected.  Malt  of  prime  qua- 
litv  has  been  taken  off  as  it  appeared  at  former  prices, 
and  the  stocks  contracted  within  very  narrow  limits, 
while  secondary  and  ordinary  sorts  have  hung  very 
heavily  on  hand. 

The  importation  of  Oats  from  Ireland  have  in- 
stanced the  prolific  character  of  that  country  as 
forming  the  oat  granary  of  these  realms,  exhibiting 
the  capabilities  of  that  rich  and  fertile  kingdom  to 
administer  to  our  wants,  requiring  only  ameliora- 
tion of  government,  and  a  fostering,  kindly,  and 
brotherly  spirit,  to  render  it,  as  it  is  fated  to  be,  the 
brightest  jewel  of  our  crown.  But,  reverting  from 
this  digression,  the  quantity  of  oats  we  have  received 
from  the  sister  island  have  amounted  to  nearly 
95,000  qrs.,  and  yet,  notwithstanding  this  influx 
into  our  port,  prices  have  been  sustained,  and  fac- 
tors enabled  to  resist  every  effort  on  the  part  of 
dealers  and  consumers  to  reduce  the  currencies, — 
bearing  out  fully  our  previous  month's  predictions. 
The  free  on  board  trade  in  Ireland  has  been  ma- 
terially checked  by  the  advanced  rates  shippers 
have  been  induced  to  demand,  which  are  fully  Js. 
6d.  per  barrel  higher  than  at  the  close  of  February, 

The  stock  of  beans  getting  into  fewer  hands, 
have  rallied,  and  good  dry  qualities  obtained  Is.  to  2s. 
more  money.  White  boiling  peas  receded  at  the 
commencement  of  the  month  Is.  per  qr. ;  grey  and 
maple  advancing  to  the  same  amount,  since  which 
they  have  been  stead)',  especially  the  latter ;  white 
non-boilers  have  been  almost  unsaleable,  and  blue, 
unless  fine,  very  heavy  sale. 

The  only  alteration  in  the  duties  is  a  decline  of 
Is.  per  qr.  on  wheat,  Is.  fid.  per  qr.  on  rye,  and  an 
advance  on  besns  of  Is.  fid.  per  qr. 

In  Canada,  business  was  still  unsettled,  and  as 
the  frontiers  were  being-  threatened  by  strolling 
bands  under  different  rebel  commanders,  a  certain 
degeee  of  excitement  still  prevailed,  as  inimical  to 
commerce,  as  it  was  to  agricultural  proceedings.  At 
Toronto,  now  the  capital  of  the  Upper  Province,  the 
supplies  were  coming  ratber  freely  to  hand,  as  the 
roads  were  in  good  order  for  sledges,  and  enabled 
the  farmers  to  bring  their  produce  readily  to  market ; 
good  wheat  was  noted  at  6s.  Sd.  to  6s.  fid.  per 
bushel ;  flour,  5  dollars  to  6J  dollars  per  barrel. 
At  Kingston,  wheat  obtained  5s.  per  bushel,  and 
flour  18s.  to  20s.  per  cwt.  At  Montreal,  wheat  was 
held  at  7s.  6d.  per  minot, 

Owing  to  increased  supplies  at  HobartTown,  Van 
Diemen's  Land,  the  prices  of  wheat  had  rather  re- 
ceded, the  range  being  from  7s.  fid.  to  8s.  fid.  per 
bushel;  best  fine  flour,  20s.  to  22s. per  cwt.    In  con- 


sequence of  a  fall  of  rain,  which  was  much  needed, 
the  crops  throughout  the  country  had  assumed  a  very 
promising  appearance. 

At  Kingston,  Jamaica,  the  market  for  flour,  owing 
to  the  limited  nature  of  the  supplies  which  during  the 
year  had  not  amounted  to  half  the  quantity  received 
during  the  similar  period  of  1838,  and  being  also 
less  than  required  to  meet  the  consumptive  demand, 
was  becoming  firm  ;  the  freshest  superfine  having 
been  sold  at  7fis.  8d.;  a  large  cargo  of  flour  had 
however  arrived  from  Hamburg,  amounting  to  4,500 
brls.,  which  had  cliecked  the  trade  for  the  moment. 

In  the  Mauritius,  European  wheat  was  firm  at  3 
dollars  to  3  dollars  50  cents  per  108lbs.;  Danzig 
flour  8  to  10  dollars  per  196  lbs. 

The  large  supplies  of  wheat  from  the  Black  Sea 
into  the  ports  o{  Leghorn  and  Ge?io«,  have  completely 
checked  all  speculative  investment  in  the  article  ;  at 
Naples  several  houses  who  had  been  previoufsly  pur- 
chasing, have  now  quitted  their  stocks  of  Barletta 
Avheats,  and  many  smaller  holders  being  induced  to 
follow  their  example,  has  for  the  moment  rendered 
the  currencies  perfectly  nominal.  At  Trieste,  the 
demand  for  grain  being  confined  to  the  local  con- 
sumption, the  '.rade  ruled  dull,  and  prices  receding, 
Italian  and  Odessa  wheat  being  noted  at  from  25s. 
8d.  to  30s.  lOd.  per  qr.  ;  Linseed  32s.  fid.  to  37s_ 
9d. ;  Giorgiolina  seed,  51s.  fid.  to  53s.  3d.  per  qr. 
Flour,  first  quality,  27s.  per  brl. 

In  France  an  improved  feeling  seems  becoming 
prevalent  in  fevour  of  Wheat,  and  though  the  markets 
have  been  kept  in  fair  supply,  higher  prices  are 
being  realised ;  no  doubt  the  speculative  tendency 
of  the  trade  is  mainly  induced  by  the  reported  in- 
jury the  young  wheats  have  sustained  ;  but  some 
purchases  are  being  made  on  the  ulterior  prospects 
of  the  stocks  proving  short  before  harvest.  The 
actual  damage  however  sustained  is  principally  in 
the  finer  white  wheats,  and  the  fields  sown  with  Bar- 
letta  corn  seem  to  have  suffered  materially.  Spring 
seed  wheat  is  much  in  demand,  as  many  farmers  are 
taking  the  precaution  to  resow  their  land.  In  some 
markets  however  the  rise  in  the  value  of  wheat  is  at- 
tributable to  incidental  circumstances  occurring  from 
the  weather,  as  at  Bordeaux  and  neighbouring  mar- 
kets, where  the  Garonne  having  flooded  its  banks,  had 
committed  considerable  devastation,  and  in  several 
places  the  whole  winter  crops  are  reported  to  have 
been  destroyed,  especially  in  Lower  Medoc.  At 
Bordeaux,  wheat  had  realised  42s.  qer  qr.  From 
Dunkirk  it  is  stated  that  in  the  neighbouring  districts 
of  France  and  Belgium,  serious  loss  has  been  sus- 
tained by  the  growers  of  rapeseed,  and  that  in  in- 
stances the  plant  is  totally  destroyed  :  and  that  the 
flax  has  suffered  also  ;  prices,  in  consequence,  have 
considerably  advanced. 

At  St.  Petersburg,  linseed  remained  steady  in  price 
but  little  doing  ;  Morschansky  qualities  were  noted 
at  33s.  4d.  on  deliveiy  in  .Tuly  and  August.  At  Lie- 
ban  a  good  many  purchasers  of  grain,  chiefly  rye, 
had  been  effected  for  Swedish  account,  and  the  ar- 
ticle noted  at  19s,  8d. ;  linseed  was  improving  in 
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value,  and  held  at  33s.;  the  quality  of  the  new 
crop  proving  satisfactory. 

From  Konigsberg  are  confirmed  our  previous 
statements  of  the  failure  of  the  crops  and  consequent 
falling  off  in  the  receipts  from  the  farmers,  who,  in- 
stead of  coming  to  the  City,  as  usual  at  this  season 
vrith  grain,  are  obliged  to  come  to  purchase  the 
article,  so  great  is  the  dearth  of  Rye  and  summer 
Corn  in  the  interior.  Rye  was  noted  at  23s.  and  the 
stocks  in  spring-  not  likely  to  exceed  1.5,000  qrs. 
Wheat,  170,000  qrs.  Barley,  10,000  qrs.  Oats, 
50,000  qrs,  and  Linseed  19,000  qrs.  which  latter 
article  was  quoted  at  31s.  to  34s.  At  Danzig,  the 
thaw  continued,  and  from  the  swollen  state  of  the 
Vistula  great  apprehensions  were  entertained  of 
flooding  and  injury  from  the  ice  on  the  breaking  up 
of  the  frost.  Wheat  was  improving  in  value,  and 
high-mixed  qualities  not  fine  had  obtained  3ls.  6d 
3,000  barrels  more  Flour  had  been  contracted  for  at 
19s.;  the  weather,  however,  was  unfavourable  for  Mr. 
Witt's  milling  operations.  At  Stettin,  wheat  had 
rather  advanced,  red  Uckerraarks  being  noted  at 
30s.  and  Silesian  and  Poraenarian  28s.  6d.  to  29s. 
Rye  in  request,  at  22s.  to  22s.  6d.  In  Mecklenburg 
the  quotations  are  advancing,  and  Wheat  must  be 
noted  2s,  to  2s.  6d,  per  qr.  higher.  The  best  parcels 
obtained  readily  28s.  to  28s.  6d.  but  holders  were 
demanding,  as  the  inquiry  increased,  29s,  to  29s,  6d, 
At  Kiel,  Lubeck,  and  Neustadt,  Wheats  were  being 
purchased,  for  British  and  French  account  at27s,  6d. 
to  28s.  The  almost  unprecedented  consumption  of 
fodder,  owing  to  the  protracted  winter,  and  increased 
number  of  sheep  and  cattle,  was  enhancing  the 
value  of  all  feeding  grain,  and  made  oil  cakes  ex- 
tremely scarce.  Buck  wheat  was  in  request  for 
Holland. 

The  unfavourable  accounts  continuing  in  Holstein 
and  Schleswick,  as  well  as  the  Danish  Isles,  of  the 
state  of  the  cole-plants  added  to  the  reported  injury 
sustained  in  parts  of  France,  Belgium,  and  Holland* 
had  further  advanced  the  value  cf  rapeseed,  and  231. 
10s,  per  last  was  the  current  rate.  At  Copenhagen, 
flour  in  active  demand,  at  20s.  per  barrel,  for  English 
and  British  Colonial  account. 

By  advices  received  from  Stockholm,  the  accounts 
are  truly  distressing  of  the  state  of  privation  to  which 
the  peasantry  of  Sweden  are  reduced  from  the 
scarcity  of  provisions.  The  crops  have  proved  gene- 
rally deficient,  and  for  the  three  previous  seasons 
partial  failures  have  been  experienced,  which  in  a 
country  imperfectly  cultivated,  with  a  limited  breadth 
of  land  dedicated  to  agriculture,  has,  it  may  be 
readily  imagined,  created  considerable  destitution, 
and  which  during  the  lengthened  and  severe  winter, 
and  impracticability  of  communication  with  inland 
districts,  has  been  in  some  localities  of  a  most  dis- 
tressing character  ;  as  is  instanced  in  Smaland,  from 
whence  it  is  stated  that  rye  had  already  cost  20  dol- 
lars per  tonne;  potatoes  8  dollars,  oats,  12  dollars, 
and  barley  15  dollars.  At  the  mills,  bones  and  straw 
were  being  ground  for  bread,  and  "  the  poor  thankful 


they  could  obtain  this  coarse  food."  Without  cha- 
ritable supplies  of  grain  when  the  spring  arrives, 
the  smaller  farmers  will  be  unable  to  sow  their  land. 
The  government,  however,  will  no  doubt  prevent  so 
dreadful  an  alternative ,  but  in  order  to  provide 
relief,  extensive  supplies  will  be  required  of  rye  as 
as  well  as  barley,  both  for  seed,  food,  and  distillation  ; 
the  potatoes  having  been  also  much  injured  by  the 
frost  will  cause  an  additional  demand  for  grain  from 
the  distilleries.  Rye,  which  is  the  staple  commodity 
of  the  kingdom,  has  advanced  in  a  few  instances  to 
the  exorbitant  rates  of  40s.  to  42s.  per  qr.,  and 
averages  throughout  the  country  fully  28s,  and 
which  is  likely  to  be  enhanced  even  toSOs. 

The  navigation  of  the  Elbe  is  again  open,  and  at 
Hamburg  rather  an  animated  demand  had  been  ex- 
perienced for  wheat  and  flour,  on  British  and 
French  account.  Prices  of  Wheat  had  advanced* 
and  fine  Marks  and  Magdeburg  qualities  deliverable 
at  Hamburg,  not  to  be  obtained  under  32s.  A  few 
arrivals  had  already  been  received  from  the  Upland, 
and  large  supplies  are  to  be  anticipated,  with  which 
the  demand  will  be  required  to  keep  pace,  to  prevent 
in  all  probability  a  decline  in  the  present  advanced 
currencies.  The  young  wheats  as  well  as  barley 
are  stated  to  have  suffered  from  the  intensity  of  the 
frost.  Large  shipments  making  of  flour  to  England 
and  our  colonial  possessions.  Higher  prices  being- 
noted  in  Holland  for  rapeseed,  added  to  the  unfa- 
vourable statements  before  alluded  to,  had  caused 
holders  to  ask  more  money,  and  sales  had  been  made 
on  Brabant  account  from  the  Elbe  and  Weser,  at24Z. 
per  last. 

In  Holland  a  speculative  inquiry  existed  for 
wheat,  owing  to  the  young  plant  in  Zealand  being- 
stated  to  have  received  injury  from  the  weather. 
Previous  prices  have  been  fully  supported,  notwith- 
standing the  supplies  werejgood.  New  Ilhenish  had 
obtained  34s.,  old,  35s.  3d.  to  36s,  3d.,  exclusive  of 
of  the  duty;  Zealand,  white,  43s,  Rapeseed  ad- 
vancing, and  noted  at  301,  fo  32/,  per  last.  Good 
Poland  oats,  of  40  and  411bs,,  sold  at  14s.  6d,  to  15s. 
6d.,  freights  being  very  low,  say  Is.  3d.  per  qr.  to 
our  coast. 

The  latest  advices  from  tlie  United  States  intimate 
a  firmness  in  the  wheat  trade  ;  and  at  New  York 
and  Baltimore  the  foreign  supplies  on  arrival  mostly 
find  purchasers;  at  the  former  city  best  red  German 
wheat  was  taken  at  1  dol,  40  to  50  cents,  -and  at  the 
latter,  red  German  Wheat  had  realized  1  dol,  65 
cents  and  white  tlie  same  rates,  the  American  millers 
seeming  to  prefer  selected  red  wheats,  as  being  more 
productive  of  flour.  Western  Canal  flour,  however, 
only  moved  off  in  small  parcels  at  8  dels,  to  8  dels. 
25  cents,  and  Howard-street  qu-alities  at  8  dels,  per 
brl. 

From  the  detailed  report  of  the  stocks  of  flour  at 
page  299,  throughout  the  Union,  it  would  appear  that 
higher  prices  are  to  be  anticipated.  Great  care  and 
exertion  seem  to  have  been  exerted  in  collecting  the 
report,  but  the  deductions  are  to  be  received  with 
extreme  caution,  having  had  the  experience  of  biased 
details  during  the  two  previous  seasons.  It  must, 
however,  be  acknowledged  that  from  the  elaborate 
nature  of  the  estimates  which  we  have  been  obliged 
to  abridge,  reserving  only  the  numerical  products,  . 
that  they  are  deserving  of  consideration  and  further 
investigation  with  the  view  of  corroborating  or  con- 
troverting the  results. 
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CURRENCV  PCR  IMPERIAL  MEASURE. 


BRITISH. 


March  1.    April  1; 


Wheat,  red,  Essex,  Kent,  Suflfolk 50  to  60  52to62 

White 52  65  52  68 

Norfolk,  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire...  48  60  48  62 

White,  do.  do 50  62  50  64 

Irish  Red 44  48  44  52 

Ditto  White 50  54  50  56 

Barlev,  Malting,  new 30  31  30  31 

Chevalier,  new 30  35  35  35 

Distilling 27  30  27  30 

Grinding 23  26  23  26 

Irish     22  25  22  25 

Malt,  Brown 38  44  38  44 

Ditto,  Chevalier,  new  and  old 57  62  58  62 

Ditto,  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  Pale,  do.   ..  54  57  54  57 

Ditto  Wave 54  .58  55  58 

Peas,  Hog  and  Grev 29  31  29  31 

Maple ■. 30  32  30  33 

White  Boilers 34  38  34  38 

Beans, small 35  38  36  40 

Harrow  33  36  34  39 

Ticks 32  35  32  36 

Mazagan 34  36  34  37 

Oats,  English  feed 21  23  21  23 

Short  small 22  26  22  23 

Poland , 23  27  23  27 

Scotch, Common 20  23  20  23 

Berwick,  &c 22  25  22  25 

Potatoe,&c 24  28  24  28 

Irish,  Feed  19  21  19  21 

Ditto  Potatoe 21  24  21  24 

Ditto  Black   19  21  19  21 


PRICES  OF  FLOUR, 

Per  Sack  of  280  lbs.  March  1. 

s.       s. 

Town-made 49  to  52 

Norfolk,  SuflFolk,  Kent,  and  Essex 42      44 

Sussex  and  Hampshire 40      42 

Superfine 44      — 

Lincolnshire,  Yorkshire,  and  Stockton.  39      41 
Northumberland.  Berwick,  and  Scotch.  39      40 

Irish 39      49 

Extra 43      — 


April  1. 

s.  s. 
52  to  55 

45  46 
42  45 
44  — 
41  43 
41  43 
41       44 

46  — 


IMPERIAL  AVERAGES. 


Barley 


Wheat 
Weekending 

9th  Feb.      55    4 
16th     ..      55     3 
23d      ...       55     2 
2nd  March  55    3 
9th       ..       55    4 
16th     ..       56    8 
Aggregate  A  verr.ge 
of  the    six  weeVia 
whicK      regulates 

the  duty 55    5 

Duties  payable  in 
Lendon  till  Wed- 
nesday next  inclu- 
sive, and  at  the 
Outports  till  the 
arrival  of  the  Mail 
of  that  day   from 

London 31     8 

Do.  on  grain  from 
British  possessions 

out  of  Europe 5    0 

Foreign  Flour,  17s.  3d.  per  1961bs, 
3s.  per  1961b; 


28  10 
28  9 
28  8 
28  8 
28  6 
28  10 


28 


19  10 


2     6 


Oat^ 

20  0 
20  0 
20  9 
20  11 
20  6 
20 


16     9 


2    6 


Ryel  Beani 


27  7 

29  6 
27  6 

30  0 


32  II 
32  7 
32  0 
32  10 
32  5 
32    9 


Peas 

32  7 
32    9 

32  10 

33  0 
33  4 
33     0 


29    3  32    7 


25    9 


3    0 


0 


3    0 


British  Possessions,  do. 


COMPARATIVE    PRICES    OF    GRAIN. 


WEEKLY  AVERAGES 
by  the  Imp.  Quarter, 
from  the  Gazette, 
of  Friday  last,  March 23, 
1838. 

s.    d. 

Wheat 56    3 

Baaley 28  10 

Oats 20    8 

Rye 31     6 

Beans 32    9 

Peas ,,o    33    o 


AVERAGES  from  the 
corresponding  Gazette 
ia  the  last  year,  Friday 
March  24,  1837. 

s.  d. 

Wheat..., ,j»    ..  56    8 

Barley ,»  31    6 

Oats 22    8 

Rye 36    7 

Beans 36  10 

F£AS.,., 35    8 


STOCK  OF  GRAIN,  FLOUR  AND  CLOVER- 
SEED  IN  BONDED  WAREHOUSES  IN 
LONDON  ON  THE  5th  MARCH. 

Wheat.    Barley.      Oats.    Rye.      Beans,    Peas.      Flour, 
qrs.  (|rs.  qrs.       qrs.  qrs.        qrs.         cwts. 

257,303    9,788      66,058    437      1,451    2,736     30,781 

An  Account  of  the  quantity  of  Foreign  Grain  and  Flour 
imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  during'  the  month 
ending  the  5th  March,  1838  ;  the  Quantity  on  which 
the  Duty  has  been  paid  for  Home  Consumption,  and 
the  quantity  remaining  in  Warehouse. 

Foreign    Grain 
Flour. 


Wheat  from  British 

Possessions 

Ditto    Foreign 

Barley 

Oats 

Rye 

Beans. .  , 

Peas 

Indian  Corn 

Flour   from   British 

Possessions 

Ditto  Foreign 


Quantity 

Quantity  en- 

Quantity 

imported. 

tered  for 

Exported. 

consumption 

qrs.  bush. 

qrs.  bush. 

qrs.  bush 

225    3 

6930    3 

984    7 

533    5 

550870    6 
35711     3 

... 

18    0 

245033    4 
9597    6 
5299    0 

107    5 

47    3 

20934    5 

470    2 

1     1 

2902     1 

cwts.qrs.lbs, 

cwts.qrs.lbs. 

cwts.qrs.lbs. 

2651    3  24 

16825    0  14 

13029    3  23 

4    3    8 

130774    2    2 

PRICE  OF  SEEDS. 
March  26. 
The  arrivals  from  abroad  of  Cloverseed  having  con- 
tinued limited,  and  much  less  having  arrived  from  Ham- 
burg by  the  last  steam-boat  than  expected,  with  a  fair 
consumptive  demand  this  morning,  holders  succeeded 
in  obtaining  fully  2s.  per  cwt.  more  money  for  all  the 
better  descriptions  of  red,  the  stocks  of  which  are  nevr 
drawing  within  a  narrow  compass.  The  foreign  imports 
since  this  day  se'nnight  comprise  129  bales  from  Rotter- 
dam, 90  bags  from  Antwerp,  218  bales  from  Harlingen, 
60  bags  from  Havre,  19  casks  and  72  bags  from  Ham- 
burg ;  and  27  casks  and  30  bags  from  Hull ;  the 
quantity  which  has  paid  duty  being  3,307.  White  seed 
was  unaltered  in  value,  as  well  as  Trefoil.  Linseed 
steady,  but  not  much  doing.  Rapeseed  is  inquired  after 
in  small  parcels  for  seed,  and  3lZ.  to  32Z.  demanded  ; 
but  buyers  generally  did  not  seem  inclined  to  give  more 
than  30 ;.  In  Coriander  no  alteration.  Caraway  firm. 
Canary  rales  dull  at  former  prices.  Tares  rather  more 
saleable  at  5s.,  and  extra  5s.  3d.  per  bushel. 

Clover,  English  red 60    82    white     50    87  per  cwt. 

superfine. 90    98 

Dutch — -    —  —    — 

German —    —  —    — 

French 60    75  super..  80    86 

American —    —  —    — 

Trefoil 12    19 

Rapeseed,  English    ..  ...;f 30  ;£32 foreign  ^24 .£28  per  last 
Linseed,  English  Sowing  .—     —  44    48  per  qr. 

Baltic —    — crushing36    42        ,, 

Mediter.  &  Odessa—    —  40    44        ,, 

Hempseed,  small 32    34    large     38    40 

Canary.new 36    38      old       40    42 

Caraway —    —  40    44 

Coriander —    —  11     14percwt. 

Mustard,  broM  n    12    16    white  73    8s  6ii  per  bush. 

Turnip  Seed,  new  Swede820    21  other  sts. 28    36        „ 

PRICES    OF    HOPS. 
March  26. 
The  demand  for  Hops  is  rather  more  extensive,  and 
prices  very  firm  ;  some  considerable  purchases  of  year- 
lings have  lately  been  made  on  speculation. 
^  s. 

East  Kent  Pockets,  from .4    4 

Bags 4    0 

Mid  Kent  Pockets 3  15 

Bags 3  15 

Weald  of  Kent  Pockets 3  10 

Sussex  do 3    3 

Yearlings 2    2 

Old 1  10 

Oldolds 0  18 


^  s. 

^  s. 

to  4  15 

superfine..  5  12 

4  10 

5    5 

4  10 

5    5 

4    4 

5    0 

4    2 

4  10 

3  15 

4    4 

3    3 

3  10 

1  15 

2  10 

1    5 

1  10 
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WOOL.   MARKETS. 

BRITISH. 

March  26. 

No  sales  of  consequence  have  been  made  since  the 
frost,  which  is  not  at  all  to  be  wondered  at,  when  it  is 
known  that  even  wool  bought  in  December,  is  not  yet 
received  by  the  North  Country  dealers,  on  account  of 
the  large  quantities  at  the  wharf  warehouses  at  both 
ends,  and  of  the  scarcity  of  shipping  in  comparison  of 
what  has  been  wanted. 

It  was  expected  that  the  Foreign  Wool  sales  which 
are  now  taking  place  would  go  off  at  considerably  less 
than  the  last  sales,  but  that  expectation  is  being  disap- 
pointed by  prices  as  high  as  the  last  sales  being  given 
for  New  South  Wales  wool  from  Is.  4d,  to  2s.,  which 
qualities  mostly  interfere  with  English  wool.  But  the 
qualities  from  23.,  and  upwards  did  not,  it  is  generally 
thought,  sell  so  high  by  perhaps  a  penny  or  three-half- 
pence, although  some  think  that  the  decrease  in  price 
■was  owing  to  their  not  being  so  suitable  for  combing 
purposes. 

Manufacturing  is  going  on  in  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts, and  when  the  wool  vvhich  has  been  bought  dur- 
ing the  last  three  months  has  got  down,  and  has  been 
consumed,  there  is  no  doubt  of  wool  maintaining  about 
late  prices.  At  any  rate  wool  is  not  at  such  a  fearful 
price  as  to  cause  any  serious  apprehension  in  the  minds 
of  either  farmer  or  dealer. 

P.  S. — Prices  of  English  wool  cannot  be  quoted 
differently  until  sales  are  made  in  some  quantity,  and 
prices  are  fixed  with  some  certainty. 

March  1.  April  1. 

Per  lb.  s.  d.     s.  d.  s.  d.    s.  d. 

DownTe?s.... ., 1    6  to  1    7  1    6  to  1    7 

Half-bred  do 1     6J     1     7^        1     6j    I  7i 

Ewes  and  Wetbers 1     3i     1     4^        1     3|     1  4| 

Leicester  Hogs 14      15  14      15 

Do.  Wetbers 1     2      13  12      13 

Blanket  Wool 0  10       11  0  10       1     1 

Flannel 10       14  10       14 

Skin  Coml)ing- 1     0|     1     2  1     OJ     1     2 

WAKEFIELD,  Friday  23.— We  have  to  report 
another  week  of  inactivity  in  the  trade,  and  wliat  few 
sales  have  been  made  are  at  a  farther  small  reduction  in 
price  J  this  is  more  particularly  the  case  in  low  heavy 
combmg  sorts. 

LIVERPOOL,  Saturday,  March  24, 
There  was  a  public  auction  of  800  bales  (300  of 
wliich  were  damaged),  East  India  Wool  held  here  on 
the  21st  instant,  at  which  there  was  a  fair  attendance, 
and  though  we  cannot  report  brisk  bidding  there  was 
nothing-  left  unsold  ;  200  were  taken  on  Frencli  account. 
The  prices  realised  were  a  trifle  lower  than  those  of  the 
preceding  week ;  a  fair  amount  of  business  has  been 
effected  in  Peruvian  and  Mogadore  by  private  contract. 
Import  this  week,  295  ;  previously  this  year,  8,078; 
total,  8,373  bales. 

Scotch. — There  has  been  less  inquiry  for  laid  High- 
land wool  this  week,  but  the  business  done  has  been  at 
our  quotations.  In  White  Higland  the  stock  is  light, 
and  not  very  good,  or  it  would  readily  command  our 
highest  quotations.  In  cross  cheviots  there  has  been 
a  fair  business  at  our  quotations. 

SCOTCH. 

Per  stone  of  24  lbs.  March  1.  April  I. 

s.   d.      s.  d.  s.  d.      s.  d. 

Laid  Highland  Wool,  from.  10    6  to  1 1  0  10  6  to  U  0 

White    Do.        Do 13    0      13  6  13  0      13  6 

Laid  Crossed      Do 14    0      15  0  14  0      15  0 

Washed  Do.       Do 16    0      16  6  16  0      16  6 

Laid  Cheviots 16    0      17  0  16  0      17  0 

Washed  Do 23    0      25  0  23  0      25  0 

White     Do 28    0      32  0  28  0      32  0 

FOREIGN. 
March  26. 
The  sales  of  foreign  wool  which  took  place  last  week, 
■were  well  attended  by  buyers,  who  purchased  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  wool  offered,  at  about  the  prices  ob- 
tained at  the  sales  which  immediately  preceded  them. 
Australian  wools  realizing  from  lOd.  to  2s.  Tjd.;  Van 
Diemen's  Land  do.,  9id.  to  2s.  2d.  per  lb.    Since  our 


last  the  imports  have  been  composed  of  about  300  bales 
of  German ;  200  do.  of  Spanish ;  and  70  do.  of  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  wools. 

Electoral  Saxony  wool,  from  4s.  Od.to  5s.  2d. ;  first 
Austrian,  Bohemian,  andother  German  wools,  3s.  2d.  to 
4s.  Od. ;  second  do.,  2s.  Od.  to  3s.;  inferior  do.  in  locks 
andpieces.  Is.  6d.to2s.;  German  lamb's  do.,  2s.  to 
3s.;  Hungarian  sheep's  do.,  2s.  to  3s.  ;  Leonesa 
sheep's  do.,  2s.  to  3s.  2d.;  Segovia  do..  Is.  8d.  to  3s. ; 
Soria  do.,  2s.  toSs.Od. ;  Caceres  do.,  2s.to3s.  2d. ; 
Spanish  lamb's  do..  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  6d. ;  German  and 
Spanish  cross  do.,  2s.  Od.  to  3s.  Od. ;  Portugal  sheep's 
do.,  2s.  to  3s.  ;  ditto  lamb's  ditto.  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  Gd.; 
Australian,  fine  crossed  do.,  2s.  to  3s.  4d. ;  do.  native 
sheep's  do..  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  6d.;  Van  Diemen's  Land, 
native  sheep's  do.,  lOd.  to  2s.;  and  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  do..  Is.  4d.  to  2s.  lOd.  per  lb. 

THE  WOOL  TRADE,  London,  Thursday  Eve- 
ning.— The  series  of  sales  of  Colonial  Wool  com- 
menced this  afternoon  at  Garraway's  Coffee  House, 
consisting  of  1,024  bales.  The  sale  of  to. day  was  con- 
ducted by  Messrs.  J.  T.  Simes  and  Co.  and  was  exceed- 
ingly well  attended.  This  day's  sale  comprised  about 
411  bales  of  Australian,  more  than  one-half  of  which 
were  from  the  choice  flocke  marked  J.  Mc'A,  The  bid- 
dings up  to  the  hour  our  reporter  left  the  room  were 
brisk.  Australian  first  quality  has  realised  2s,  2d.  to 
2s.  7id.  per  lb. ;  second  do.  Is.  6d.  to  23.  per  lb. 
Clothing  qualities  Is.  4d.  to  2s.  3d. ;  second  do.  Is.  6d, 
to  2s.  per  lb.  Wools  in  the  grease  from  lOd,  to  Is,  Id. 
per  lb.  These  were  marked  J.  Mc'A.  The  other  wools 
sold  at  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  6d.  per  lb.,  and  117  bales  of  Van 
Diemen's  Land  at  from  Is.  9jd.  to  2s.  2d.  per  lb.  Itis  yet 
too  early  to  form  an  estimate  as  to  the  result  of  the  saks. 
To-morrow  500  bales  are  to  be  offered,  and  on  Satur- 
day about  400  more.  The  market  is  not  quite  so  high 
as  at  the  last  sales.  The  imports  in  tliis  week  have 
been  very  trifling,  and  attention  is  entirely  directed  to 
he  sales  which  are  in  progress.  The  imports  in  the 
present  week  have  been  under  400  bales. 

At  ANTWERP  in  the  week  ending  on  the  19th  inst., 
the  transactions  in  wool  had  been  unimportant.  The 
only  sale  effected  was  of  30  bales  of  Russian  of  various 
qualities.  The  article  remained  in  a  good  position.  The 
ship  Courier  from  Havre  had  arrived  at  Antwerp  with 
243  bales  of  Spanisli  wools. 

Wool  on  which  the  Home  Consumption  Duties  have 
been  paid  at  London,  Bristol,  and  Hull,  during  the 
last  week : — 

This  Year,  i  Same  time 
WOOL.  previous  to  ]       in  the 

last  week.    I  last  Year. 


S\tn.nhh,  London  ,, lb. 

Australian,  London lb. 

German  and  other  Sorts,   do.  lb. 

Liverpool lb. 

Do.,  iJia/ lb. 


687394 
249678 
214S340 
2028126 
1023289 


495885 

23961 

3260380 

120968G 


POTATO   MARKET. 

SouTHwARK,  Waterside,  March  26. — The  supply 
of  Potatoes  to  the  Waterside  during  the  past  week  has 
been  the  largest  that  has  yet  been  reported  subsequent 
to  the  breaking  up  of  the  late  severe  frost,  and  the  wind 
being  northernly  of  late  has  tended  much  to  favour  our 
supplies,  they  are  as  follows; — from  Scotland,  2495 
tons;  Yorkshire,  1027;  Devonshire,  617,  Jersey  and 
Guernsey,  201.  Kent,  Essex,  and  Suffolk,  157;  mak- 
ing a  total  of  4497  tons,  in  consequence  of  the  above 
extensive  arrivals,  prices  has  become  lower  in  propor- 
tion, but  the  weather  being  cold  greatly  assists  the  con- 
sumption. 

Annexed  is  the  Current  prices  Per  ton. 
York  Reds OOs    80i 

Kids 70s    80; 

American  Natives.,  — s    60; 

Scotch  Reds 503    6O3        Suffolk  Whites..  50s    70si 

Devons 55s    703 


Jersey  and  Guernsey 
Blues 60s 

Kent,    Essex,    and 
Suffolk  Whites..  50s 


Printed  by  Joseph  Rogerson,  24,  Norfolk-street,  Strand, 
London. 
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THE     PLATE.-F  ARM-BUILDINGS. 

The  only  difference  between  this  plan  of  farm-buildings  and  that  given  in  our  last 
number  consisting  in  the  size  of  the  farm,  which  varies  only  from  60  to  100  acres,  an 
additional  description  is  unnecessary. 


ON   MAKING  HAY. 

Subjoined  will  be  found  a  letter  from  a  cor- 
respondent in  Ireland  in  which  he  complains 
of  the  bad  method  of  making  hay,  followed  in 
that  country.  It  does  not  appear  that  his  re- 
marks are  confined  to  any  peculiar  part,  but 
seem  as  if  applied  to  the  whole  country.  If  this 
indeed  be  so,  it  furnishes  another  remarkable  in- 
stance of  the  apathy  of  landlords  in  promoting 
practical  improvements  in  husbandry.  The  affa- 
bility of  the  landlord  who  meets  his  tenantry  and 
neighbouring  farmers  at  the  market  dinners,  may 
be  pleasing  to  them,  and  the  respect  and  homage 
paid  by  them,  may  be  gratifying  to  him  ;  the  cheers 
which  from  time  to  time  follow  the  delivery  of  a 
set  of  fine  strung  sentences,  about  "  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  the  farmers,"  "  a  determination  to 
sink  or  swim  with  them,"  a  solemn  declaration 
"  to  resist  to  the  knife,  the  attempts  of  the  free- 
traders and  moneymongers,"  often  repeated  upon 
like  occasions,  mny  be  very  flattering  to  him,  and 
tend  to  promote  other  objects  which  he  may  have  in 
view;  but  if  this  same  landlord  study  not  the  com- 
forts and  conveniences  of  his  own  tenants,  as  regards 
their  homesteads,  and  their  farms ;  if  he  merely 
talks  about  the  improvements  of  the  day  without 
taking  one  single  step  to  introduce  them,  to  show 
them  to  his  tenants,  so  that  they  may  embrace  the 
advantages  which  would  accrue  from  their  adoption, 
he  is  not  a  good  landlord,  he  is  no  "  friend  to  the 
farmer,"  and  merits  not  the  applause  which  he 
meets.  We  wish  it  to  be  clearly  understood  that 
these  remarks  are  not  directed  at  any  particular 
individual,  they  are  induced  by  the  statements  of 
our  Dublin  correspondent,  that  the  method  of 
making  hay  generally  in  Ireland  is  such  as  he  de- 


scribes. Can  it  be  possible  that  so  many  noble 
lords  and  gentlemen  who  possess  property  in  Ire- 
land, some  of  them,  also,  having  large  estates  in 
England,  spending  a  portion  of  their  time  every 
year  in  both  countries,  should  witness  constantly 
on  not  only  their  own  estates  in  England,  but  all 
around,  an  exellent  method  of  storing  away  the 
hay  crop,  and  should  take  no  pains  to  instruct 
their  Irish  tenantry  !  This  negligence  is  not  less 
prejudicial  to  their  own  interests,  than  to  those  of 
the  tenantry.  If  ten  landlords  in  each  county  in 
Ireland  were  to  introduce  the  English  method  of 
making  hay,  upon  his  own  demesne  land,  or  in- 
fluence some  one  of  his  tenants  to  adopt  it  upon 
his  farm,  the  practice  would  soon  spread  over  the 
whole  of  Ireland.  Irish  men  and  women  of  the 
labouring  class  assist  in  making  hay  in  England  ; 
nearly  all  the  hay-making  in  the  county  of  Middle- 
sex, where  the  best  method  prevails,  is  performed 
by  Irishmen.  They  could  do  the  same  in  their 
own  country,  had  they  a  presiding  head  capable 
of  directing  the  operation.  There  is  scarcely  an 
English  coachman  or  groom  who  goes  over  with  a 
family  to  Ireland,  who  would  not  be  competent  to 
manage  the  making  of  a  field  of  hay  on  the  Eng- 
lish method.  The  superiority  of  nutriment  found 
to  exist  in  hay  cut  just  when  the  flower  has  arrived 
at  its  full  perfection,  dried  as  expeditiously  as 
possible,  and  made  into  a  solid  stack  whilst  it 
possesses  a  sufficient  portion  (  f  the  natural  juices 
to  induce  the  necessary  degree  of  heating  or  fer- 
mentation, is  so  well  known  in  this  country,  that  we 
cannot  but  express  our  surprise  that,  if  not  upon 
the  score  of  profit,  no  small  matter  in  this  case,  at 
least  for  the  sake  of  their  hunters  and  carriage- 
horses,  country  gentlemen  in  Ireland  have  not 
universally  introduced  the  English  method. 
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As  the  season  is  approaching  when  this  opera- 
tion will  commence,  we  will  give  a  brief  outhne  of 
the  English  method  of  making  hay,  and  if  we 
should  be  the  cause  of  drawing  attention  to  the 
subject,  and  of  inducing  its  more  general  adoption 
in  Ireland,  we  shall  experience  much  satisfaction. 

"  First  Day. — All  the  ^rass  mown  before  nine  o'clock 
in  the  morning'  is  tedded,  in  which  great  care  is  taken, 
thoroug'hly  to  loosen  every  lump,  and  to  strew  it  evenly 
over  all  the  ground*.  Soon  afterwards  it  is  turned, 
with  the  same  degree  of  care  and  attention  ;  and  if, 
from  the  number  of  hands,  they  are  able  to  turn  the 
whole  ag'ain,  they  do  so,  or  at  least  as  much  of  it  as  they 
can,  till  twelve  or  one  o'clock,  at  which  time  they  dine. 
The  first  thing  to  be  done  after  dinner,  is  to  rake  the 
grass  into  what  are  called  single  windrowsf  ;  and  the 
last  operation  of  this  day  is  to  put  it  into  grass  cocks. 

"  Second  Day. — The  business  of  this  day  commences 
with  tedding  all  the  grass  that  was  mown  the  first  day 
after  nine  o'clock,  and  all  that  was  mown  this  day  before 
nine  o'clock.  Next,  the  grass  cocks  are  to  be  well 
shaken  out  into  staddles  (or  separate  plats)  of  five  or  six 
yards  diameter.  If  the  crop  should  be  so  thin  and  light 
as  to  leave  the  space  between  these  staddles  rather  large, 
such  spaces  must  be  immediately  raked  clean,  and  the 
Takings  mixed  with  the  other  hay,  in  order  to  its  all  dry- 
ing of  a  uniform  colour.  The  next  business  is  to  turn 
the  staddles,  and  after  that,  to  turn  the  grass  that  was 
tedded  in  the  first  part  of  the  morning,  once  or  twice, 
in  the  manner  described  for  the  first  day.  This  should 
all  be  done  before  twelve  or  one  o'clock,  so  that  the 
whole  may  lie  to  dry  while  the  work-people  are  at  dinner. 
After  dinner  the  first  tiling  to  be  done,  is  to  rake  the 
staddles  into  double  windrows^;  next,  to  rake  the  grass 
into  single  windrows  ;  then  the  double  windrows  are  put 
into  bastard-cocks ;  and  lastly,  the  single  windrows  ars 
put  into  grass-cocks.  This  completes  the  work  of  the 
second  day. 

"  Third  Day. — The  grass  mown  and  not  spread  on 
the  second  day,  and  also  that  mown  in  the  early  part  of 
this  day,  is  first  to  be  tedded  in  the  morning  ;  and  then 
the  grass  cocks  are  to  be  spread  into  staddles,  as  before, 
and  the  bastard  cocks  into  staddles  of  less  extent. 
These  lesser  staddles,  though  last  spread,  are  first  turned, 
then  those  which  were  in  grass  cock  ;  and  next,  the 
grass  is  turned  once  or  twice  before  twelve  or  one 
o'clock,  when  the  people  go  to  dinner  as  usual.  If  the 
weather  has  proved  sunny  and  fine,  the  hay  which  was 
last  night  in  bastard  cocks,  will  this  afternoon  be  in  a 
proper  state  to  be  carried^;  but  if  the  weather  should, 
on  the  contrary,  have  been  cool  and  cloudy,  no  part  of 
it  probably  will  be  fit  to  carry.  In  that  case  the  first 
thing  set  about  after  dinner,  's  to  rake  that  which  was 
in  grass  cocks  last  night  into  double  windrows ;  then 
the  grass  which  was  this  morning  spread  from  the  swaths 
into  single  windrows.    After  this,  the  hay  which  was 


*  The  foHowirg  1  bsei'vatioiis  on  the  Middlesex  method  of 
hay- making-,  were  obligingly  communicated  by  the  late 
Thomas  Skip  Dyot  Bucknall,  Esq.,  M.P. 

"  '  By  a  regular  method  of  tedding  grass  tor  hay,  the  hay 
will  be  of  a  more  valuable  quality,  heats  more  equr.lly  in  the 
slack,  censeciuently  is  not  so  liable  to  damage,  or  fire  ;  will 
be  of  greater  quantity,  when  cut  into  trusses,  and  will  sell  at 
a  better  prii-e  ;  for  when  the  trass  is  suffered  to  lay  a  day  or 
two  before  it  is  tedded  out  of  the  swath,  Uie  upper  surface  is 
dried  by  the  sun  and  winds,  and  the  interior  part  is  not  dried, 
but  withered,  so  that  the  herbs  loso  much  both  as  to  quality 
and  quantity,  which  are  very  material  circumstances,  at  the 
price  hay  now  fetches  at  market  An  instance  in  point:  the 
physic  gardeners  who  attend  to  their  business,  are  very  care- 
ful in  the  proper  andequally  drying  their  herbs,  and  they  fi.iid 
their  accouKt  in  it.' 

"  -j-  That  is,  they  all  rake  in  such  a  manner  as  that  eaeh 
person  makes  a  row,  the  rows  being  three  or  four  feet  apart. 
— J.M. 

"  I  In  doing  which,  every  two  persons  lako  the  hay  in  op- 
posite diiections,  or  towards  eacli  other,  and  by  that  nveans 
form  a  row  letween  them  of  double  the  size  of  a  single  wind- 
row. These  double  windrows  are  about  six  or  eight  feet  dis- 
tant from  eaeh  other. — J.  iVl. 

"  §  It  seldom  happens  in  dry  weather,  but  that  it  may  be 
carried  on  the  third  day.— J.M. 


last  night  in  bastard  cocks,  is  made  up  into  full-sized 
cocks,  and  care  taken  to  rake  the  hay  up  clean,  and 
also  to  put  the  rakings  upon  the  top  of  eaeh  cock.  Next, 
the  double  windrows  are  put  into  bastard  cocks,  and 
the  single  windrows  into  grass  cocks,  as  on  the  preced- 
ing days. 

"Fourth  Day. — On  this  day  the  great  cocks,  just 
mentioned,  are  usually  carried  before  dinner.  The 
other  operations  of  the  day  are  such,  and  in  the  same 
order,  as  before  described,  and  are  continued  daily,  until 
the  hay  harvest  is  completeJ. 

"  In  the  course  of  hay-making,  the  grass  should,  as 
much  as  possible,  be  protected  both  day  and  night, 
against  rain  and  dew,  by  cocking.  Care  should  also  be 
taken  to  proportion  the  number  of  hay- makers  to  that  of 
the  mowers,  so  that  there  may  not  be  more  grass  in 
hand  at  any  one  time,  than  can  be  managed  according 
to  the  foregoing  process.  I'liis  proportion  is  about 
twenty  hay-makers,  (of  which  number  twelve  may  be 
women,)  to  four  mowers  ;  the  latter  are  sometimes 
taken  half  a  day  to  assist  the  former.  Butin  hot,  windy, 
or  very  drying  weather,  a  greater  proportion  of  hay- 
makers will  be  required,  than  when  the  weather  is 
cloudy  and  cool." 

It  will  be  seen  tliat  four  days  sulfica  to  get  the 
hay  into  condition  for  the  stack,  but  this  calcula- 
tion is  made  upon  the  supposition  that  the  weather 
be  perfectly  fine.  No  rule  can  be  laid  down  as  to 
time,  except  in  the  one  case  where  the  weather  is 
uninterruptedly  fine,  and  even  then  the  operation 
will  be  more  or  less  governed  by  collateral  circum- 
stances. A  light  crop  which  \\ill  of  course  spread 
thin  upon  the  ground,  will  dry  quicker  than  a 
heavy  swarth  which  will  lie  thicker.  Grass  on  an 
upland  meadow  open  to  sun  and  wind  will  neces- 
sarily make  faster  than  a  crop  of  the  same  weight 
in  a  lowland  meadow,  surrounded  by  woods,  &c., 
and,  consequently  less  liable  to  the  efifect  of  the 
wind.  Thin  spiry  grpss,  such  as  rye-grass,  will 
require  less  drying,  and  should  be  stacked  with 
more  sap  in  it,  than  a  rich  full-bottomed  crop  of 
meadow  grass. 

These  general  directions  «ill  be  found  useful, 
as  giving  the  several  steps  ;  but  the  most  import- 
ant point  depends  upon  the  judgment  of  tire 
superintendant  head,  in  determining  at  what  mo- 
ment, be  the  weather  what  it  may,  the  grass  has 
attained  that  stage  which,  whilst  it  possess  suffi- 
cient sap  to  cause  fermentation,  has  it  not  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  overheat  and  injure  the  hay,  which 
often  occurs  without  the  stack  igniting.  The 
requisite  degree  of  skill  upon  this  point,  like 
much  otlier  important  information  upon  agricul- 
tural matters,  can  only  be  acquired  by  experience. 


ON  MAKING  HAY. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  MARK  LANE  EXPRESS, 

Sir, — I  have  been  making-  some  efforts  to  effect  a 
change  for  the  better  in  the  treatment  of  hay  in  Ire- 
land, both  with  reference  to  making  it,  as  well  as 
the  bringing  it  to  market,  all  of  which  is  in  the  most 
detestable  system.  You  are  not,  perhaps,  aware 
that,  with  some  very  few  exceptions,  the  manage- 
ment of  the  hay  crop  in  this  country  is  perhaps  the 
worst  that  it  is  possible  to  conceive.  The  grass,  in 
lbs  first  instance,  is  allowed  to  stand  too  long  before 
being  cut ;  after  being  cut,  is  exposed  to  sun  and 
often  to  rain  till  it  is  fairly  bleached,  then  put  into 
what  is  called  field  cocks,  and  there  allowed  to  re- 
main frequently  till  September  and  October.    The 
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injury  to  the  hay,  the  waste  of  bottoms,  scalding, 
and  trampling;  the  after-grass,  altogether  makes  a 
loss,  I  would  say,  in  quality  and  quantity,  and  in 
other  respects,  to  fully  one-fourth  of  what  ought  to 
be.  But  this  is  not  all — late  in  the  season  it  is 
drawn  home  into  the  rick ;  when  sent  to  market  it 
is  again  tossed  out  loose,  and  loaded  so,  instead  of 
the  tight,  safe,  and  better  mode  of  bringing  it  cut 
in  trusses,  as  is  the  case  with  you.  Now  the  infor- 
mation that  I  want  is,  do  you  know  of  any  society, 
er  plan  of  mutual  insurance,  whereby,  if  a  rick  of 
ha}'  is  burned  from  being  injudiciously  put  up,  and 
taking  fire  of  itself,  that  the  owner  is  safe  from  loss. 
I  find  in  the  conditions  of  some  of  the  English  in- 
surance companies,  that  they  do  not  take  the  risk  of 
hay  ricks  in  this  way.  If  any  plan  of  this  kind  can 
be  had,  it  would  go  a  great  way  in  inducing  our 
farmers  to  act  on  the  improved  English  plan,  and 
this  would  be  a  great  object,  as  hay  is  rapidly  be- 
coming an  important  object  of  export  from  Ireland. 

Can  you  give  tne  the  address  of  two  or  three  re- 
spectable persons  in  the  bone  trade  in  the  North  of 
England.  I  am  interested  for  a  friend  in  that  line 
here,  who  wishes  to  form  a  respectable  connection 
in  the  line.  What  is  the  general  price  of  good  bones 
now  ?        I  am,  Sir,  your  very  obedient  servant, 

A  Constant  Reader. 

Dublin,  April  14,  1838. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE   FARMER'S 
MAGAZINE. 

Sir, — In  an  article  you  did  me  the  honour  of  in- 
serting in  the  February  No.  of  your  Magazine,  1 
made  some  remarks  on  different  subjects  connected 
with  agriculture,  and  in  consequence  of  observa- 
tions from  Mr.  Gayford,  W.  J.,  and  a  Surrey  Far- 
mer, I  am  induced  to  send  a  few  sentences  in  ex- 
planation. Mr.  Gayford  and  W.  J.  think  I  have 
misunderstood  Mr,  G.'s  speech  :  but  on  looking 
again  at  the  passage  (Farmers  Magazine,  January 
1838,  page  41)  1  confess  I  cannot  understand  it 
otherwise.  I  cannot  see  figurative  language  in  a 
plain  statement  of  facts  :  the  words  are  express, 
and  evidently  imply  that  a  benefit  was  derived  from 
analysis  ;  "  for  if  our  land-owners,"  says  he,  "  would 
get  our  soils  analyzed,  we  would  he  able  to  pay 
them  better  rents."  That  the  convertible  farmer 
never  derived  any  advantage  from  analysis,  expe- 
rience enables  me  most  fully  to  assert.  W.  J.  as- 
cribes agricultural  distress  to  the  ignorance  of  the 
farmers.  I  mentioned  their  apathy  and  prejudice, 
and  I  always  lay  the  principal  burden  on  the  land- 
owners themselves,  as  they  have  both  the  means  and 
the  power.  On  one  point  only  we  seem  to  differ, 
and  even  on  that  point  the  difference  will  be  small 
when  a  little  explanation  is  made.  Cool  and  dis- 
passionate reasoning  always  answers  the  purpose 
best ;  the  "  suaviter  in  modo"  is  ever  consistent  with 
the  "fortiter  in  re,"  and  knowledge  and  mutual  in- 
formation is  best  imparted  and  received  from  just- 
ness of  argument,  and  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
facts.  My  observation  was,  chat  chemistry  has  not 
yet  rendered  such  essential  service  to  agriculture  as 
to  other  arts,  and  probably  never  would,  and  in  this 
opinioB  I  am  supported  by  several  of  the  leading 
agriculturists  of  the  day — men  who  can  combine 
theory  and  practice,  and  who  can  think  in  the  closet 
and  practise  in  the  field.  But  no  person  is  fonder 
of  science  than  myself — of  science  based  on  reason, 
and  which  can  be  supported  by  sound  practical  judg- 
ment.    AVith  the  grasses  I  have  been  long  and  ex- 


tensively concerned,  and   an   experience  of  many 
years  enables  me  to  assert  the  great  advantage  to  be 
derived  from  the  use  of  perennials  under  an  alter- 
nate rotation.    The  agricultural  language  of  chemists 
is  yet  confined  to,  "  if,   and  may  be,  should  be  and 
can  be."     If  these  potential  terms  were  reduced  to 
practice — if  chemists  would    show  the  possibility  of 
their  theories,  and  advance  no  hypothesis  that  will 
not  stand  the  test  of  sound  practical  judgment,  much 
of  the  contempt  and  prejudice  that  is  almost  univer- 
sally directed  against  book-farming  might  have  been 
avoided.     The  great  object  to  be   attained    in  agri- 
culture is,  to  combine  theory  and  practice — to  have 
as  much   practical  judgment  as  will   enable    us    to 
judge   if  the   theory  be   practicable  under    existing 
circumstances.     From  want  of  the  exercise   of  this 
practical  judgment,  much  harm,  in  my  opinion,  has 
accrued    to    the   advancement  of  agriculture.     Far- 
mers   almost   universally  believe,  that   any    person 
who  presumes  to  have  an  original  idea,  is  a  mere 
theorist,  and  never  can  do  any  thing  in  practice — a 
most  absurd  and  fallacious  idea — and  theorists  are 
certainly  too  apt  to  neglect  practice.     But  we  can- 
not dive  into  futurity,  or  know  what  another  gene- 
ration   may  do ;  and    when   we   see    hills   tunnelled 
through,  and  roads  making  below  the  beds  of  rivers, 
we  must  stop  short  in  prescribing  limits  to  the  un- 
ceasing efforts  of  genius,  and  consider  nothing  im- 
possible to  be  achieved  that  is  not  palpably  beyond 
the  power  of  man.     The   discoveries  in  agricultural 
practice  have   been  derived  from  what  Mr.  Handley 
very  happily  calls  "  fortuitous  results  ;"'  and  the  che- 
mist is  now  employed  in  finding  the  fertilizing  princi- 
ple. If  he  had  detected  the  use  of  bones  as  a  manure, 
and  recommended  them  to  the  farmer — if  he  had  in- 
troduced the  rotation  of  crops,  founded  on  the  excre- 
tory system  of  Decandolle,  by  which  it  is  found  that 
plants  of  a  different  order  succeed  better  in  succes- 
sion than  those  of  the  same  genus,  though  of  a  differ- 
ent species,  then  the  merit  and  value  of  the  disco- 
very would  be  justly  due.     But  reasoning  "a  poste- 
riori," proving-  the  law  from  the  fact,  at  once  shows 
the   discovery  has  not  proceeded  from   the  regular 
chain  of  reasoning.     The  processes  in  the  laboratory 
seem  too  delicate  and  refined   to  stand  the  tear  and 
wear  of  field  operations — many  uncontrollable  causes 
interfere.     But  for  my  own  part,  I  would  have  every 
suggestion  that  science  can  offer,  in  order  to  increase 
produce  and  lessen  the  cost,  at  once  brought  to  the 
test,  though   I   am  well  aware  they  do  much  harm 
with  weak  and  prejudiced  minds — with  persons  who 
cannot  or  will  not  seo  that  one  lucky  hit  or  fortunate 
idea  may  confer  a  great  and  lasting  benefit  on  man- 
kind, and  amply  compensate   for  hundreds  of  pre- 
vious  miscarriages.     I    know    very  well  there   are 
manures  of  various  kinds  and  qualities  to  be  got  in 
London,  and  all  large  towns,  and  I  have  used  seve- 
ral  with    success.      But    the  seller    never  showed 
any  analysis  or  recommendation   of  a  chemist — he 
had  it  collected  by  his  own  industry,  and  got  some 
farmer  to  try  it.     Many  thousands  of  tons  are  lying 
in  London,  just  now  in  want  of  purchasers.     The 
Surrey  farmer  has  not  given  us  the  analysis  and  con- 
stituent  parts  of  the  manure   he  uses — the  recom- 
mendation   of    the    chemist,    and    his  name.      The 
manures  to   be  got  near  towns  constitute  the  well 
known  advantages  enjoyed  by  farmers  in  the  vicinity. 
I  doubted  the  quantity  of  manure  to  be  got  by  the 
Thames  Drainage  Company,  but  highly  approved  of 
the  attempt  to  add  to  our  manures,  if  got  in  the  quan- 
tity anticipated.  I  know  not  where  purchasers  would 
be  found — toe  cost  of  production  and  carriage  remain 
to  be  known.     I   also  doubte<l  if  Mr.   Kimherley's 
plan  would  procure  manure  in  quantity  on  any  farm  to 
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confer  a  general  benefit ;  being  of  opinion  that  bulk 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  support  fertility,  and  that 
it  is  in  tbis  respect  tbat  farm-yard  manure  beats 
every  other  yet  brought  into  competition  with  it. 
The  effect  of  many  manures  is  quick  and  evanescent — 
bones  tliemselves  requiring  the  aid  of  the  dressing 
left  by  sheep  to  support  fertility.  The  Surrey  Farmer 
does  not  say  if  he  or  his  friend  have  adopted  any 
part  of  tlieir  practice  from  the  vs^ritings  of  Sir  H. 
Davy — if  they  use  dry  straw  or  unfermented  ma- 
nure for  turnips,  and  with  what  success.  The  Eai-1 
of  Leicester  tried  the  latter,  and  soon  relinquished 
it.  But  I  do  not  go  the  whole  length  of  the  opposite 
party  in  having  a  cold,  rotten  mass,  or  a  compressed 
pit,  for  I  have  always  found  the  application  most 
effectual  during  the  single  fermentation  just  before 
sowing.  Davy  recommended  the  abolition  of  sum- 
mer fallowing,  but  showed  no  means  of  effecting  it — 
till  draining  now  bids  fair  to  accomplish  this  object 
in  time,  and  most  certainly  no  chemist  introduced 
it.  I  remember  when  Davy's  lecture  on  manures 
was  first  published.  Sir  J.  Sinclair  sent  a  copy  to  a 
friend  in  Tweedside,  whose  annual  quantity  of  tur- 
nips averaged  from  500  to  600  acres.  He  received 
it  just  in  the  middle  of  the  turnip  season,  and  he  im- 
mediately ordered  his  bailiff  to  make  three  experi- 
ments of  three  drills  each  in  different  parts  of  a  15 
acre  field,  with  fresh  dung  from  the  fold-yard,  and 
to  use  the  most  decomposed  he  could  find.  Next 
year  he  rfejieated  the  experiment,  and  the  turnips 
were  reckoned  40  per  cent,  inferior  to  fermented 
manure.  He  then  wrote  Sir  John  that  he  liked  the 
lecture  very  much,  but  that  it  had  not  been  able  to 
lecture  him  out  of  35  years'  practice.  And  experi- 
ence fully  confirms  the  fact,  that  fermentation  in  all 
manures  is  necessary  for  immediate  effect.  It  has 
been  well  known  many  years  ago  that  wheat,  beet, 
and  rutabaga,  maybe  dibbled,  and  in  moist  seasons 
I  have  transplanted  with  much  such  success  to  fill 
up  vacancies  from  failure  of  the  seed.  But,  I  un- 
derstood Mr.  Burge's  system  to  be — to  raise  turnip 
plants  on  beds  like  cabbages,  and  to  transplant  them 
on  the  drills  at  regular  distances,  to  save  the  ex- 
pense of  hoeing  and  thinning.  This  I  reckon  wholly 
impracticable — dry  weather  may  continue,  weeds 
will  rise,  and  the  season  may  be  spent  in  dibbling. 
He  has  told  us  nothing  new  on  this  point ;  neither 
has  he  informed  us  if  his  friend  dibbled  beet  and 
Swede  plants,  single  and  at  regular  distances,  and 
if  it  saved  hoeing.  He  says,  chemistry  will  show 
us  the  different  qualities  of  clays,  and  the  propi-iety 
of  laying  lime  and  chalk  on  such  lands,  that  the  test 
of  an  acid  will  discover  in  what  either  soil  may  be 
deficient.  It  is  a  well-known  fact,  tbat  chemistry 
can  do  this  ;  but  then  he  has  not  told  us,  if  the  far- 
mers have  acted  on  such  analysis  in  determining  the 
quantity  of  lime  to  be  applied,  or  if  he  be  regulated 
by  it  in  the  application  of  lime  at  all.  During  my 
practice  in  Surrey,  I  have  seen  lime  applied  to  cal- 
careous and  weald  clays,  but  never  knen  a  farmer 
guided  by  analysis,  but  by  some  definite  quantity 
established  by  the  custom  of  his  forefathers,  and  to 
which  he  would  attach  more  faith  than  to  a  chemical 
analysis.  When  chemistry  can  point  out  the  greatest 
or  least  possible  quantity  of  lime  that  can  be  applied 
to  any  soil  to  produce  profitable  fertility, — it  will 
confer  a  great  boon  to  the  farmer — at  present  no  part 
of  agricultural  practice  lies  in  more  vague  uncer- 
tainty. 

It  is  matter  of  great  regret  that  the  Central  Society, 
based  as  it  was  on  a  sandy  foundation,  should  afford 
additional  means  of  renewing  the  distrust  gene- 
rally entertained  of  such  institutions,  and  of  book- 
farming.    They  have  held  meetings  and  discussed 


questions  wholly  irrelevent  with  the  main  object ; 
spent  some  money  and  contracted  debts  and  done 
nothing.  On  no  point  have  they  communicated  one 
iota  of  knowledge — and  it  ever  must  appear  to  me 
a  most  incomprehensible  anomaly  for  agriculturists 
to  hold  useless  discussions,  and  at  the  same  time  ne- 
glect the  means  of  improvement  already  known. 
The  great  obstacle  is  the  expence  or  the  want  of  out- 
Liy  ;  how  improvemants  can  be  made  without  out- 
lay, it  is  certainly  no  easv  matter  to  discern.  The 
judicious  application  of  that  outlay  rests  with  the 
persons  who  make  it  ;  for  want  of  outlay,  I  know 
land  in  Surrey  producing  weeds,  and  the  sound  and 
fertile  loams  of  Derby  and  Leicestershire  producing 
natures'  growth,  with  cheap  lime  at  hand,  and  an 
abundant  supply  of  manure  from  the  villages  in  these 
densely  populated  counties.  Nothing  is  wanting  but 
outlaj',  but  nothing  will  induce  the  cultivator  to 
bestow  more  labour  in  order  to  produce  heavier 
crops.  That  they  may  be  raised  with  profit,  no 
doubt  can  exist.  But  then  there  is  expence,  and  the 
prejudices  that  everywhere  start  up  are  insurmount- 
able, and  render  ever^^  attempt  abortive.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  science  may  assist  agriculture  in  pre- 
paring manures  by  chymical  processes  ;  but  then 
the  almost  insurmountable  obstacle  constantly  meets 
us,  whether  it  can  be  done  with  remuneration  under 
the  existing  circumstances  of  our  social  sj'stem.  In 
order  to  break  down  the  barriers  of  prejudice,  and 
to  advance  practical  improvements  by  every  means 
theoritical,  chymical,  or  practical,  in  order  to  in- 
crease produce  and  diminish  cost,  we  have  now 
the  prospect  of  having  a  society  based  on  sound  and 
judicious  principles,  and  unattended  with  the  foolish 
nostrums  and  illusions  that  have  so  long  deceived  the 
farmer,  still  the  want  of  outlay  seems  to  me  an 
almost  insurmountable  barrier.  J.  D. 

April,  24th,  1838. 


On  Cow  Grass,  or  Natural  Scotch  Clover, 
— With  reference  to  Mr.  Thallon's  advertisement, 
he  has  sent  us  the  following  remarks: — The  cow 
grass,  or  natural  Scotch  clover,  is  considered  to  be  a 
native  of  our  own  country,  and  therefore  well  adapted 
to  our  soil  and  climate,  also  very  profitable  for  farmers 
to  sow  along  with  a  proportion  of  perennial  rye  grass, 
red  and  white  clover  seed,  either  for  cutting  in  a  green 
state,  pasturing,  or  for  a  hay  crop,  and  being  a  real 
perennial  clover,  it  is  particularly  well  suited  for  sowing 
for  pasture,  having  been  known  to  stick  in  the  ground 
when  every  other  thing,  such  as  rib-grass,  white  and 
yellow^  clover,  perennial  rye-grass,  &c.,  was  thrown 
out  of  poor  wet  land.  Besides  fixing  and  spreading  its 
roots,  it  also  branches  off  into  three  and  four  stalks 
from  each  root,  so  that  less  than  the  half  of  the  quan- 
tity of  red  clover  usually  sown  with  white  (of  the  cow 
grass)  is  sufficient  either  for  cutting  or  pasturing, 
which  lessens  the  expense  for  seed  per  acre,  although, 
the  cow  grass  seed  is  higher  in  price  per  pound  w  eight 
than  the  finest  red  clover.  He  therefore  strongly  re- 
commends it  to  his  country  friends  as  an  excellent  and 
profitable  grass  to  sow,  both  for  producing  a  heavy  crop 
of  hay  of  fine  quality,  and  for  pasturing  afterwards,  if 
sown  with  a  proportion  of  white  clover  seed;  and  in 
order  to  convince  his  friends  that  it  is  also  an  early 
grass,  he  invites  those  who  wish  to  see  it  growing  to 
come  and  see  it  on  his  ownfarm,  where  although  growing 
upon  the  worst  of  his  infield  land,  it  far  surpasses  his 
other  field?  sown  down  with  the  best  red  and  white 
clover  seed  and  perennial  rye-grass,  under  more  fa- 
vourable circumstances  as  to  the  condition  and  quality 
of  the  land  &c.  He  also  begs  to  refer  to  the  fields  of 
Wm.  Ingiis,  Esq.  of  Conland,  by  Leslie,  and  those  of 
Mr.  Orrock,  Scotstarvit  and  Barbarafield,  by  Capar, 
for  the  satisfaction  of  those  who  wish  to  see  it  grow- 
ing.— Fife  Herald. 
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SPADE  HUSBANDRY  AND  COTTAGE 
GARDENS. 

EXTRACTED   FROM    A    PAPER    READ    BY    DR.  YELLOLY  TO 
THE  STATISTICAL  SECTION  OF  THE  BRITISH  ASSOCIATION. 

I  noticed  tbe  appropriation  of  small  portions  of 
ground  as  gardens,  to  such  of  his  labourers  as  Mr. 
Mitchell  is  able  to  accommodate  with  cottages.  The 
practice  is  so  salutary,  und  so  intimately  connected 
with  the  best  interests  of  the  agricultural  population, 
that  I  hope  to  be  excused  in  offering  a  few  remarks 
upon  it,  as  subsidiary  to  the  principal  design  of  my 
present  paper,  though  it  is  a  subject,  which,  from  its 
extensive  bearings  and  great  practical  importance, 
might  justify  a  fuller  consideration. 

If  it  were  stated,  that  by  a  very  slight  change  in 
the  employment  of  a  small  portion  of  the  resources  of 
the  country,  a  very  important  and  unequivocal  bene- 
fit might  at  once  be  conferred  on  the  whole  mass  of 
agricultural  labourers  contained  in  it,  gentlemen 
would  naturally  enough  look  for  the  announcement 
of  some  visionary  and  Utopian  project.  But  if  to 
this  were  to  be  added,  that  the  scheme  involved 
neither  public  levy  nor  private  contribution  ;  that  it 
would  have  a  strong  tendency  to  improve  the  morals, 
promote  the  industry,  and  elevate  the  character,  of 
the  cottager  and  his  family,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
without  interfering  with  his  usual  occupations,  or 
taking  him  to  a  new  and  distant  place  of  abode,  it 
would  be  the  means  of  providing  him  with  a  cottage 
rent  free,  or  furnishing  him  with  the  means  of  pro- 
curing one,  there  would  be  little  difficulty  in  forming 
a  conception  of  the  mode  in  which  a  notification,  ap- 
parently so  wild  and  extravagant,  would  be  received. 
And  yet,  what  is  the  fact  with  regard  to  cottage  gar- 
dens ?  A  labourer  pays  the  full  rent,  or  even  much 
more  than  the  full  rent,  for  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of 
ground,  which  in  this  way  produces  a  gain  rather 
than  a  loss  to  the  owner.  He  is  afforded  an  agreea- 
ble and  useful  employment  at  leisure  hours,  or  in 
uncertain  weather,  without  any  neglect  of  his  ordi- 
nary business  ;  while  his  example,  and  the  pleasant 
and  domestic  nature  of  the  occupation,  produce  a 
constant  disj.osition  in  the  family  to  lend  him  their 
assistance,  and  thus  draw  closer,  and  render  more 
powerful,  the  influence  of  domestic  ties.  His  garden 
acts  to  him  as  a  saving  bank  for  labour,  by  securing 
the  immediate  employment  of  small  portions  of  time 
as  a  fund  for  further  advantage,  which  would  other- 
wise escape  imperceptibly  from  the  graso  ;  like  the 
poor  man's  sayings,  when  they  are  not  placed,  as 
soon  as  made,  beyond  the  risk  and  temptation  of 
being  used  needlessly  and  improvidently.  In  this 
way  there  is  a  sure  pecuniary  benefit,  the  amount  of 
which,  under  good  management,  may  be  at  least 
three  pounds  per  annum  ;  and  I  am  much  gratified 
in  learning,  by  a  letter  with  which  I  have  been  fa- 
voured by  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  on  the  sub- 
ject, that  he  considers  the  value  of  the  produce  re- 
ceived by  each  occupant  of  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of 
ground,  to  extend  even  to  between  four  and  five 
pounds  ;  while  the  ground  itself,  by  being  conti- 
nually enriched  through  the  exuviae  of  the  family, 
and  the  manure  aflForded  by  a  pig,  "  is  not  at  all  worn 
out,  but  bears  every  year,  for  the  most  part,  the  same, 
if  not  an  increasing  crop."* 

*  I  am  happy  in  being  confirmed  in  my  opinion  as  to 
the  amount  of  the  pecuniary  advantage  derivable  from 
a  cottage  garden,  by  tiie  observations  and  experience 
(,f  Lord  Sandon,  who  so  ably  presided  over  the  statis- 
tical section  at  Liverpool.  A  slight  calculation  of  the 
usual  product  of  such  a  poition  of  greund,  in  potatoe.-;, 


Lord  Braybrooke,  in  Essex,  and  Sir  Edward  Ker- 
rison,  in  Suffolk,  have  carried  the  system  of  garden 
appropriations  into  extensive  operation,  with  every 
possible  comfort  and  advantage  to  the  coltager;  and 
there  are  also  numerous  examples  elsewhere.  But 
it  is  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  that  the 
country  is  most  deeply  indebted  for  the  commence- 
ment of  this  practice,  thirty  years  since,  for  its  ex- 
tension over  every  part  of  his  lordship's  property, 
and  for  the  complete  demonstration  which  his  expe- 
rience his  afforded,  not  only  of  the  popular  character 
of  the  practice  among  the  poor,  but  of  (he  facility  and 
advantage  with  which  it  may  be  universally  adopted. 
It  would  be  highly  worthy  of  the  more  influential  of 
our  nobility  and  gentry  in  every  county,  and  I  need 
hardly  add,  of  the  hierarchy  and  clergy,  to  take  an 
active  part  in  extending  the  distribution  of  cottage 
gardens,  by  which  means  it  might  be  hoped  that  it 
would,  in  no  long  time,  be  felt  to  be  discreditable 
for  a  village  or  farm  to  be  without  them. 

The  observations  which  I  have  now  made  solely 
apply  to  agricultural  districts,  and  agricultural  popu- 
lation ;  but  I  am  hajipy  in  being  informed  that  in  a 
town  near  me,  (Bungay,  in  Suffolk,)  of  near  4000 
inhabitants,  the  system  has,  within  the  last  two  or 
three  years,  been  carried  into  very  satisfactory  ope- 
ration, to  the  extent  of  sixty-eight  allotments,  of  a 
quarter  of  an  acre  each,  which-  are  occupied,  with 
much  pleasure  and  benefit,  and  with  every  feeling 
of  obligation,  by  various  mechanics,  or  working  peo- 
ple of  the  place.  This  important  example  evinces 
that  cottage  appropriations  need  not  be  altogether 
confined  to  the  agricultural  labourer,  but  are  capable 
of  advantageous  application  to  town  populations  of 
moderate  extent.! 

for  example,  (and  the  same  reasoning  will  apply  to 
other  crops,)  will  evince  the  correctness  of  the  state- 
ment ;  for  in  ploughed  land,  in  common  husbandry, 
half  a  sack  per  rod,  of  the  value  of  three  shillings  per 
sack,  containing  ten  pecks,  is  a  common  amount ;  but 
when  the  ground  is  dug,  and  receives  the  minute  atten- 
tion which  its  small  quantity  may  ensure  to  it,  the 
growth  will  generally  be  nearly  double.  In  the  power  of 
bringing  up  two  or  three  pigs  every  year,  which  the  re- 
fuse of  a  garden  so  readily  allows,  there  is  a  regidar  and 
important  additional  advantage  conferred  on  the  cot- 


t  In  a  letter  which  I  addressed  to  Lord  John  Russell 
last  year,  on  the  arrangements  connected  with  the  re^ 
lief  of  the  sick  poor  (2nd  edition,  p.  37),  I  touched  upon 
the  subject  of  cottage  gardens,  and  submitted  to  his 
lordship  how  important  it  would  be  that  the  poor  law 
commissioners  should  give  their  assistance  in  promoting 
such  appropriations.  "  If  the  assistant-commissioners, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  commissioners,"  I  added, 
"  would  avail  themselves  of  their  visits  to  unions  and 
parishes  to  impress  on  landholders  and  farmers  how 
subservient  distributions  of  small  portions  of  land  as 
gardens,  at  almost  any  rent  which  could  be  set  upon 
them,  would  be  to  the  comfort  of  the  poor,  and  the  fa- 
vourable operation  of  thepoor  laws, the  measure  (which 
with  its  other  recommendations,  would  be  exceed- 
ingly popular  among  agricultural  labourers,)  would 
have  the  prospect  of  being  soon  very  generally  adopt- 
ed." This  is  still  my  opinion  ;  and  though  I  am  aware 
of  the  great  extent,  high  importance,  and  unwieldy  na- 
ture, of  the  duties  which  attach  to  every  gentleman  con- 
nected with  the  administration  of  the  poor  laws,  and 
that  such  a  sort  of  endeavour  would  be  entirely  extra- 
oflncial,  yet  the  mere  approbation  of  the  measure,  and 
exercise  of  good  will  towards  it,  would  be  a  powerful 
means  of  furtherance,  through  the  influence  which  the 
assistant  commissioners  have  over  boards  of  guardians, 
and  their  communication  with  the  higher  orders  of  their 
respective  districts.  I  would  observe,  too,  that  great 
exertion  has  been  made  by  the  poor  law  and  assistant 
poor  law  commissioners,  to  promote  the  establishment 
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Some  degree  of  prejudice  exists  against  cottage 
gardens,  from  their  being  supposed  to  form  a  part 
of  what  has  often  been  termed  the  allotment  system,* 
which  is  viewed  by  many  with  disapprobation  and 
distrust.  Hence  there  has  arisen  a  good  deal  of 
misconception  :  for  an  allotment  of  ground  may  be 
understood  to  imply  such  a  portion  as  is  sufficient  to 
occupy  a  person's  whole  time  in  cultivating  it,  or 
what  may  be  merel}^  enough  to  fill  up  his  leisure 
hours.  In  the  former  case,  a  man  quits  the  position 
of  a  labourer ;  in  the  latter,  the  care  of  his  garden 
does  not  interfere  with  his  regular  employment  as  a 
husbandman,  and  with  his  permanent  and  paramount 
duties  as  a  servant.  The  minute  division  of  agri- 
cultural  occupations  in  Ireland  bears  no  analogy  to 
the  system  of  cottage  gardens  so  successfully  adopt- 
ed in  this  country.  In  Ireland,  the  labourer  de- 
pends on  his  holdings  for  his  principal  maintenance  ; 
and  these  offer  continual  inducements  to  perpetuate, 
and  to  extend,  the  present  system  of  general  priva- 
tion and  insufficient  support. 

But  in  England,  cottage  gardens  are  mere  acces- 
sories, and  are  only  appropriated  to  cottages  which 
are  in  ordinary  occupation.  The  solid  part  of  the 
■work  which  they  require  demands  but  little  of  the 
time  of  the  labourer,  and  cannot  call  him  from  his 
ordinary  avocations  ;  for  the  Jigging  of  forty  rods  of 
garden  ground  would  not  occupy  more  than  a  space 
of  four  or  five  days,  which  may  be  diflFused  over  a 
considerable  period  of  time,  according  to  his  con- 
venience. His  rank  in  life,  therefore,  and  the  na- 
ture of  his  obligations,  are  not  at  all  changed  by  his 
having  a  large  garden  instead  of  a  small  one,  or 
none ;  but  he  is  placed  in  a  situation  in  which  his 
industry  and  thoughtfulness  can  give  him  the  power 
of  increasing  materially  the  comforts  of  his  family, 
without  loss  to  any  one  ;  while,  at  the  same  time, 
those  comforts  are  intimately  connected  with  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  steady  and  industrious  habits  on  which 
he  must  depend  for  the  regular  wages  which  are  to 
form  his  chief  support.  Without,  therefore,  touch- 
ing on  the  expediency  or  propriet}'  of  large  allot- 
ments (which,  when  carefully  and  judiciously  ap- 
propriated, may  be  occasionally  attended  with  ad- 
vantage), I  have  every  conviction,  that  by  means  of 
those  which  are  limited  to  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  the 
labourer  is  enabled  to  have  much  accession  of  com- 
fort, and  to  provide,  more  readily  and  more  effi- 
ciently than  by  any  other  means,  either  in  use  or 


prospect,  the  funds  necessary  for  preventing  him 
from  having  occasion  for  parish  relief,  except,  per- 
haps, under  some  very  grievous  or  long-continued 
visitation. 


of  medical  clubs  among  the  poor,  though  not  at  all 
forming  a  necessary  part  of  their  duty  ;  and  that  to 
these  many  objections  have  been  made, both  as  respects 
the  difficulty  of  raising  even  the  small  sum  required  by 
them,  where  earnings  are  small,  and  the  insufficiency  of 
the  payment  to  the  object  required.  Cottage  gardens, 
however,  would  not  only  enable  the  labourer  to  pay 
fairly  and  independently  for  medical  advice,  but  to  join 
a  well-regulated  and  efficient  benefit  society,  by  means 
of  which  he  would  be  insured  against  the  necessity  of 
having  recourse  to  parochial  aid  in  any  of  those  exigen- 
cies to  which  the  poor  man  is  particularly  liable.  I 
would  add,  too,  that  the  thoughtfulness  and  regard  for 
the  interests  of  the  poor,  which  an  endeavour  to  pro- 
mote their  comfort  and  advantage,  through  the  means 
of  cottage  appropriations,  would  obviously  evince, 
could  not  fail  to  be  taken  kindly ;  and  would  be  an 
agreeable,  and  perhaps  it  may  be  said,  a  politic,  mode 
of  offering  a  compensation  for  anything  like  harshness, 
which  the  exercise  of  official  duties  may  occasionally 
render  necessary. 

*  The  "  allotment  system,"  as  recommended  by  the 
Labourers'  Friend  Society,  is  but  another  term  for  what 
Dr.  Yelloly  calls  cottage  gardens. 


STEAM    CARRIAGES  AND  RAIL- 
WAYS. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  MARK  LANE  EXPRESS. 

[We  have  subjoined  the  letter  from  the  Globe  in 
compliance  with  the  request  of  our  Corres- 
pondent.] 

Sir, — I  forward  your  paper  week])-  to  a  friend 
by  his  desire,  and  hence  it  is  that  I  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  perusing  it  which  otherwise  I  should  not. 
The  interest  you  take  in  promoting  the  establish- 
ment of  steam  carriages  upon  common  roads  in- 
duces me  to  solicit  the  favour  of  your  inserting 
the  few  observations  I  am  about  to  make.  I  have 
always  been  favourable  to  railroads  as  effecting  a 
vast  improvement  in  our  means  of  internal  commu- 
nication ;  but  I  have  not  been  blind  to  one  great 
evil  which  I  always  feared,  and  which  already  be- 
gins to  show  itself — that  of  the  monopoly  which 
they  will  in  most  instances  enjoy. 

I  enclose  a  letter  from  the  Globe,  containing 
some  very  important  facts,  which  you  can  use  or 
not  at  your  pleasure.  The  difference  in  charge 
for  the  same  distance  on  the  foreign  and  English 
railways  is  enormous.  I  have,  for  many  years, 
been  in  the  habit  of  receiving  parcels  containing 
law  papers  weekly,  and  occasionally  several  times 
in  the  week  from  Lancaster.  The  parcels  are 
small,  and  commonly  about  the  same  size,  say 
from  lib.  to  l^lb.  The  charge  used  to  be  5s.  4d., 
but  it  has  been  lately  altered  from  that  amount  to 
6s.  to  6s  6d.,  and  at  length  to  7s.  A  deed, 
weighing  about  1  jibs.,  sent  from  Dublin  to  Lon- 
don a  short  time  since,  was  charged  8s.  6d.  Expe- 
dition may,  in  some  instances,  more  than  com- 
pensate for  the  increased  charges  by  railway 
conveyance  ;  but  in  ordinary  cases  the  additional 
cost  is  a  decided  tax  u[)on  the  public,  which,  so 
soon  as  the  railways  shall  have  the  sole  convey- 
ance of  goods  and  passengers  will  become  a 
grinding  monopoly.  The  only  means  of  keeping 
them  within  bounds  will  be  by  opposing  steam  to 
steam. 

You  some  time  since  stated  that  Sir  James 
Anderson's  steam-carriage  would  travel  at  the  rate 
of  15  miles  per  hour,  and  carry  passengers  and 
goods  at  from  a  half  to  a  third  less  cost  than  horse 
coaches.  If  this  he  so  I  presume  small  parcels 
can  be  carried  at  a  proportionably  less  rate,  and 
that  instead  of  an  addition  of  25  per  cent.,  we 
may  hope  for  a  reduction  to  that  extent,  thereby 
making  a  difference  of  50  per  cent.  This,  I  can 
assure  you,  is  no  small  matter  in  a  large  agency 
house. 

The  public  must,  in  my  opinion,  derive  much 
benefit  from  the  establishment  of  steam  carriages 
upon  common  roads,  even  supposing  the  charges 
were  but  a  little  reduced.  Competition  will  im- 
prove the  conduct  and  behaviour,  both  of  steam 
carriage  and  lail-ioad   proprietors,  and  therefore 
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it  is  that  I  heartily  wish  success  to  the  establish- 
ment of  steam  carriages. — I  am^  Sir,  your  obe- 
dient servant,  A  London  Agent. 


POLITICAL 


ECONOMY  OF  RAIL- 
ROADS. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  GLOBE. 

The  three  public  companies  that  have  commenced 
their  monopoly  of  the  passenger-carrying  trade  of  this 
country  have  all  done  it  upon  one  system — charging  the 
highest  possible  rate  that  the  public  can  pay,  thinking, 
like  many  by  gone  political  economists,  that  the  high- 
est tax  will  produce  the  greatest  revenue.  A  railvvay 
is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  labour  saving  machine, 
and  should  of  course  be  constructed  at  the  smallest 
possible  cost  consistently  with  its  permanency.  No 
money  should  be  laid  out  in  expensive  ornaments,  de- 
corations, and  the  like.  What  would  be  thought  of  a 
cotton-spinner,  who,  instead  of  erecting  his  mill  in 
accordance  with  the  present  admirable  system,  were 
to  ransack  Greece  and  Rome,  Egypt  and  India,  to  load 
the  exterior  with  columns,  pilasters,  entablatures,  &c., 
&c.  ?  But  we  have  no  spinning-mill  monopoly — the 
object  to  be  attained,  like  that  o'  all  machinery,  is  to 
provide  for  the  public  at  the  smallest  cost.  What  I 
wish  to  call  your  attention  to  is,  that  the  commercial 
world  (who  I  am  sure  are  amongst  your  best  support- 
ers) have  a  right  to  demand  from  these  monopolists 
the  carriage  of  their  goods  and  persons  at  a  fair  rate  of 
profit;  and  that  9  percent.,  and  a  bonus  ot  20Z.  and 
40Z.  now  and  then,  is  rather  too  much  to  get  out  of  the 
commercial  men  of  this  country,  when  it  is  a  fact  well 
known  to  all  travellers  in  Belgium,  that  a  person  can 
go  from  Antwerp  to  Brussels  (thirty  miles)  for  If. 
25c.  (one  shilling),  in  one  hour  and  a  quarter,  in  a 
second  class  carriage,  outside,  the  bulk  of  the  passen- 
gers being  carried  in  that  way  ;  there  are  inside  seats, 
the  fare  of  which  is  two  francs  each.  The  only  extra 
expense  to  the  company  for  carrying  persons  inside 
is  the  extra  capital  employed  in  the  construction  of 
inside  carriages,  scarcely  worth  taking  into  any  cal- 
culation, the  proportion  being  so  small  compared  with 
the  cost  of  forming  the  line,  locomotive  power,  &c. 
Contrast  this  with  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
Railway  Company  charging  for  one  mile  more,  at  the 
same  speed,  5s.  6d.;  or  if  you  subject  yourself  to  a 
journey  of  treble  the  time,  4s.  The  Grand  Junction 
Railway  Company  charge  for  98  miles  one  guinea,  or 
at  the  slow  rate,  14s  ;  and  the  London  and  Birmingham 
Railway  Company,  for  32  miles,  7s.  6d.,  and  at  the 
same  speed  outside,  4s.  6d. ;  being  by  the 

Antwerp  and  Brussels  Rail- 
way for , 30  miles  Is.  Od.  or   Is.  8d. 

Liverpool  and  Machester  .  .  30     ,,     5s.  4d. 

Grand  Junction 30     ,,     6s.  5d. 

London  and  Birmingham. .  30     ,,     7s.  Od.  or  4s.  2d. 

On  the  average,  six  hundred  per  cent,  above  these 
dilatory  foreigners. 

I  ask  you,  as  Editor  of  a  decidedly  commercial  jour- 
nal, and  as  the  one  more  especially  referred  to  and  read 
by  the  whole  of  our  migratory  species,  whether  this  is 
fair  ?  It  will  be  in  vain  to  reply,  living  is  cheaper  in 
Belgium  ;  an  English  engineer  laid  out  the  road — 
English  engines  and  engineers  work  the  trains — it  is 
quite  well  known  that  the  Belgian  government  derive 
a  considerable  revenue  from  it  (7§  per  cent.) ;  and  I 
see  no  cause,  if  the  same  principle  be  adopted  in  this 
country,  why  the  revenue  of  our  railroad  proprietors 
should  be  diminished  —  that  the  public  would  be 
benefited  who  can  doubt  ?  At  the  foreign  rate  a  person 
would  pay  7s.  from  Liverpool  or  Manchester  to  Lon- 
don, instead  of  3l.  10s.,  the  present  fare  by  coach. 
Would  not  this  enhance  its  value  among  the  inventions 
of  the  present  day  ?  We  may  perhaps  in  a  few  years, 
by  the  competition  of  the  steam  boats  to  Margate, 
Ramsgate,  &c.,  with  the  Brighton,  Southampton,  and 


other  railroads,  see  in  our  own  country  at  what  low 
fares  passeagers  can  be  carried.  Allow  me  also  to 
refer  your  numerous  readers  to  a  sure  guide  as  regards 
the  present  passenger  traffic  on  all  the  great  lines  of 
road— to  "  Pigot's  Directory"  (1836),  where  they  will 
find  the  number  of  coaches  (the  names  of  which  are 
inserted),  between  each  of  the  principal  towns  men- 
tioned below  to  be — 

London  and  Bath  and  Bristol 12 

,,  and  Birmingham 16 

,,  and  Brighton    28 

,,  and  Norwich 6 

,,  and  Southampton    9 

Liverpool  and  Birmingham  1  <-<       j  t       i-  o 

Manchester  and            „            j  Grand  Junction . .  8 

„  and  Leeds 9 

,,  andSheffield 6 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  disinterested  autho- 
rity. As  I  only  wish  to  call  attention  to  these  points, 
by  inserting  this  in  your  widely  circulated  journal,  you 
will  oblige  A  Commercial  Traveller, 


Staffordshire  Hemp  and  Flax  Company. 
— A  highly  respectable  meeting  was  held  at 
Rugely  last  week,  "  for  carrying  into  efi'ect  Mr.  Don- 
lan's  inventions  for  the  manufacture  of  sail-cloth,  can- 
vass, ropes  and  cordage  of  unequalled  strength,  sound- 
ness and  durability,  perfectly  free  from  rot,  mildew,  or 
premature  decay  ;  and  also  of  waterproof  linen  cloths 
of  various  descriptions,  perfectly  iflexible  and  unaf- 
fected by  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  resisting  alike 
the  action  of  boiling  water  and  of  the  most  intense 
frost."  The  invention  consists  of  three  distinct  parts, 
comprehending  most  important  improvements,  in  the 
first  principles  of  manufacturing  hemp  and  flax  whe- 
ther the  material  be  designed  for  linen  fabrics,  thread, 
twine  or  cordage,  viz:  —  1.  A  new  and  improved  ma- 
chinery, applicable  only  to  this  method  of  manufac- 
turing, whereby  a  larger  quantity  of  fibre,  without  in- 
juring the  staple,  than  by  misdes  hitherto  adopted,  can 
be  obtained  from  the  raw  material.— 2.  The  preser- 
vation of  the  fibre  by  a  peculiar  chemical  compound, 
rendering  the  fabric  free  from  mildew  and  premature 
decay. — 3.  The  hitherto  unattained  process  of  ren- 
dering cloths  waterproof,  the  fabrics  remaining  unin- 
jured, flexible  and  unaff'ected  by  any  variation  of  heat 
or  cold  to  which  they  can,  by  any  possibility,  be  ex- 
posed in  service.  The  present  capital  of  the  Company 
is  fixed  at  175,000/.  in  7,000  shares  of  25/.  each  with 
power  to  increase  the  same  if  necessary.  —  On  the 
motion  of  Major  Chetwynd,  M.  P.,  the  Right  Hon. 
Viscount  Ingestre,  M.  P.  took  the  chair,  and  after- 
wards consented  to  be  one  of  the  acting  directors,  as 
well  as  a  joint  trustee,  for  the  manufacturing  process, 
in  conjunction  with  Sir  G.  Sinclair,  M.  P.,  Thos.  Pitt, 
Esq.,  and  Jeremiah  Barrett,  Esq.  The  last-named 
gentleman,  accompanied  by  W.  Greatorex,  Esq.  soli- 
citor, from  London,  was  present  at  the  meeting,  and 
gave  every  requisite  information  respecting  the  objects 
and  position  of  the  Company.  John  Smith,  Esq.  the 
solicitor  to  the  Company,  explained  the  provisions  of 
the  Deed  of  Constituti-m,  which  appeared  to  give  sa- 
tisfaction, and  a  board  of  directers  was  agreed  upon, 
which  contains  the  names  of  Sir  G.  Sinclair,  M.  P., 
Thomas  Pitt,  Esq.,  Jeremiah  Barret,  Esq.,  the  Right 
Hon.  Viscount  Ingestre,  M.  P.,  the  Hon.  Col.  Anson, 
M.  P.,  Major  Chetwynd,  M.  P.,  and  other  gentlemen 
and  men  of  business.  It  was  also  announced  to  the 
meeting,  that  the  Right  Hon.  Earl  Talbot,  the  Earl 
of  Lichfield,  Lord  Vernon,  and  Sir  G.  Pigott,  Bart, 
had  consented  to  become  patrons  of  the  company. 
Great  inquiries  having  been  made  by  several  gentle- 
men connected  with  Agriculture  respecting  the 
mode  of  culture  of  hemp  and  flax,  as  it  will  be  re- 
quired for  the  use  of  this  company,  it  was  determined 
that  a  short  analysis  should  be  published,  which  should 
give  every  requisite  informp-tion  to  Ihs  ffirmer,  and  all 
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hose  wishing  to  adopt  the  growth  of  these  articles. 
The  committee  annouDce  "  that  the  leading  objects 
•which  this  Company  has  in  view,  are  to  introduce  the 
more  general  use  of  Home  and  Colonial  hemp  and 
flax,  by  which  an  immense  capital  annually  will  be 
retained  in  this  kingdom  —  to  give  encouragement 
throughout  the  British  Dominions  to  the  culture  of 
these  articles  which,  by  the  Company's  chemical  and 
mechanical  process,  can  be  made  incalculably  superior 
to  the  best  foreign  produce,  and  much  more  efficiently 
available  for  all  the  purposes  to  which  that  produce  has 
been  hitherto  applied." 


SALE  OF  BREAD  (IRELAND)  BILL. 

This  bill  has  been  prepared  and  brought  into  Par- 
liament by  Messrs.  Beamish  and  Hutton,  the  Mem- 
bers for  Cork  and  Dublin. 

The  bill  is  entitled,  "  A  bill  to  repeal  the  several 
acts  now  in  force  relating  to  bread  to  be  sold  in  Ire- 
land, and  to  provide  other  regulations  for  the  making 
and  sale  of  bread,  and  for  preventing  the  adulteration 
of  meal,  flour,  and  bread,  in  that  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  called  Ireland." 

The  preamble  of  the  bill  sets  forth  that  the  act 
passed  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  years  of  the  reign  of 
his  late  Majesty,  for  the  regulations  of  the  manufac- 
ture, &c.  of  bread,  having  been  found  beneficial  in 
England,  it  is  deemed  expedient  to  extend  its  pro- 
visions to  Ireland,  and  to  repeal  the  several  acts  in 
force  in  this  country,  and  accordingly. 

Clause  1.  Repeals  the  several  acts  heretofore  in 
being. 

2.  Enumerates  the  various  articles  which  may  be 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  bread,  and  the  ingredients 
which  may  be  mixed  with  such  articles. 

3.  Bakers  may  make  bread  of  any  size  or  weight 
they  may  think  fit. 

4.  Enacts,  that  from  the  commencement  of  this 
act,  bread  shall  be  sold  by  weight  and  not  by  mea- 
sure. 

5.  Weight  to  be  avoirdupois  of  16oz.  to  the  pound 
under  a  penalty  not  exceeding  40s.  nor  less  than  lOs. 

6.  Bakers  to  provide  in  their  own  shops,  beams, 
scales  and  weights,  and  to  weigh  the  bread  when  re- 
quired. 

7.  Bakers  and  sellers  of  bread  delivered  by  carts 
to  be  provided  with  scales,  weights,  &c.  for  weigh- 
ing bread,  if  so  required. 

8.  Enacts,  that  in  case  of  any  adulteration  of  the 
bread  by  the  baker,  or  by  any  journeyman  or  person 
in  his  employment,  on  any  account  or  pretence  what- 
soever, the  person  so  offending  shall,  on  conviction, 

forfeit  a  sum  not  exceeding  £,5.  nor  less  than  ■ , 

or  in  default  thereof,  shall  be  imprisoned  for  any  time 
not  exceeding  three  calendar  months.  Magistrates 
empowered  to  publish  the  name  of  the  offender,  place 
of  abode,  and  offence,  in  the  newspapers,  and  the 
proprietors  thereof  indemnified  by  the  act  from  any 
prosecution  for  such  publication. 

9.  Any  person  adulterating  corn,  meal,  or  flour — 
selling  flour  of  one  sort  as  flour  of  another  sort,  or 
inferior  to  sample,  or  practising  fraud  to  increase  its 
weight,  shall,  on  conviction,  forfeit  a  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding £10,  nor  less  than  £2  ;  one  half  to  go  to  the 
poor  of  the  parish,  and  the  other  to  informer. 

10.  All  bread  made  wholly  or  partially  of  peas,  or 
beans,  or  potatoes,  or  of  any  grain  other  than  wheat, 
must  be  marked  with  a  large  Roman  M. 

11.  Magistrates  or  peace-officers  by  their  warrant, 
authorised,  on  sworn  informations  being  lodged,  to 
enter  nny  baker's  or  miller's  promises,  and  search  for 
adulterated  meal  or  flour,  and,  if  found,  to  seize  and 
carry  it  away. 


12.  Penalty  for  first  ofifence  not  more  than  £10, 
nor  less  than  £2.  Second  offence  £5,  and  every 
subsequent  oflFence  £10,  or  imprisonment  for  three 
months,  and  publication  of  name,  &c.  as  in  clause  8. 

13.  Penalty  for  obstructing  search,  a  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding £10.  This  clause  also  provides,  that  in 
case  any  baker  shall  make  it  appear  that  the  offence 
with  which  he  has  been  charged,  and  for  whic'a  he 
has  been  fined,  has  been  occasioned  by  the  wilful  act 
of  his  journeymen,  or  servants,  such  journeymen,  &c. 
shall  be  apprehended,  and,  on  proof  be  adjudged  to 
pay  reasonable  compensation,  or  in  default,  not  less 
than  one  month's  imprisonment  and  hard  labour — no 
baker  to  employ  such  offender  for  six  calendar  months 
on  pain  of  £10. 

14.  Bakers  baking  bread,  &c.  on  any  part  of  the 
Lord's  Day,  or  selling  or  delivering  same,  except 
between  nine  in  the  morning  and  one  in  the  after- 
noon, shall  forfeit  for  first  offence,  10s.  second,  SOs. 
every  subsequent,  40s.  Bakers  may,  however,  set 
and  superintend  the  sponge  for  the  following  day's 
baking,  and  may  also  deliver  to  customers  until  half- 
past  one  on  said  day,  baking,  i.  e.  baked  dishes,  &c. 
(but  not  bread.) 

15.  Enacts  that  if  any  journeyman,  apprentice,  or 
servant,  shall  refuse  to  work,  &c.  on  account  of  his 
employer  having  one  or  more  apprentices,  or  leave 
his  service  without  a  week's  notice,  or  shall  be  guilty 
of  entering  into  illegal  combination  against  any  baker, 
he  shall  forfeit  a  sum  not  less  than  20s.  or  more  than 
£5,  or  in  default,  confinement  for  any  time  not  ex- 
ceeding three  months — no  baker  to  employ  such  of- 
fender for  six  months  after,  under  a  penalty  of  £10. 

16.  No  baker,  miller,  &c.  to  act  as  Justice  of  the 
Peace. 

17.  Penalty  for  opposing  the  execution  of  the  act. 

18.  Relates  to  the  recovery  and  application  of  pe- 
nalties and  forfeitures. 

19.  Form  of  summonses  against  offenders. 

20.  Form  of  information. 

21.  Information  to  be  laid  before  the  acting  Magis- 
trate of  tlie  district. 

22.  Empowers  Magistrates  to  summon  witnesses, 
allow  them  expenses,  &c. 

23.  Relates  to  jienalties  for  false  evidence. 

24.  Form  of  conviction. 

25.  Proceedings  not  to  be  quashed  through  any 
informality. 

26.  Persons  convicted  may  appeal  to  Quarter  Ses- 
sions, whose  decision  to  be  final. 

27.  Notice  of  actions  to  be  given  twenty-one  days 
before,  and  plaintiff  not  to  recover  on  tender  of 
amends. 

28.  Limitation  of  actions  to  six  months  after  com- 
mittal of  offence. 

29.  Informations  must  be  lodged  in  fourteen  days 
after  committal  of  offence. 

30.  Directs  application  of  penalties. 

31.  Act  to  have  effect  in  one  month  after  its  passing. 

32.  Shall  be  deemed  a  public  act. 

33.  May  be  repealed  or  altered  in  present  session. 


The  Minister  of  Commerce  and  Agriculture  has 
granted  a  sum  of  l,000f.  towards  the  expenses  of  the 
experiments  about  to  be  made  by  M.  Andouin,  at  Ar- 
genteuil,  on  the  means  of  destroying  the  Pyralis,  the 
insect  which  does  so  much  damage  to  the  vines  in  that 
commune.  The  Minister  has  likewise  made  a  grant 
to  the  model  farm  at  Grignon  towards  the  payment  of 
the  salaries  of  the  professors  and  other  expenses  of  the 
establishment.  The  terms  for  pupils  are  consequently 
reduced — viz.,  those  who  have  chambers,  from  l,500f. 
to  l,200f. ;  those  in  small  rooms,  from  l,300f.  to  850f.  ; 
and  day  pupils  to  200f.  The  institution  is  capable  of 
receiving  120  pupils. 
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ROYAL  SOCIETY  AND  CENTRAL 
SCHOOL  OF  HORTICULTURE  AND 
AGRICULTURE. 

PROFESSOR  Johnson's  lectures  on  botany. 

After  recapitulating-  some  of  the  topics  of  the  pre- 
ceding lectures  upon  the  development  of  vegetation, 
the  learned  Prgfessor  commenced  with  remarks  upon 
the  grasses.  These  grow  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
promiscuously,  and  without  cultivation,  and  heing- 
the  principal  nutriment  of  mau,  their  cultivation  fol- 
lows him  in  society  and  his  migrations.  The  Mogul 
and  Caucasian  races  of  men  subsist  upon  wheat  and 
barle}' ;  while  rice  and  mullet  form  the  food  of  the  Ne- 
gro and  Malay,  and  the  tribes  of  ancient  Mexico  were 
bounded  by  the  cultivation  of  maize.  The  cultivation  of 
the  earth  preceded  the  improvement  of  the  intellect, 
and  was  the  herald  of  civilization.  It  is  remarkable,  that 
wehaveno  directcriterion  of  the  originof  many  of  those 
grasses  met  with  everywhere  in  cultivation,  as  none 
of  them  are  to  any  extent  found  wild.  Some  tra- 
vellers have  thought  that  barley  was  indigenous  to 
Tartary,  rye  to  Greta,  and  wheat  to  Asia  ;  but  these 
might  have  been  diffused  from  some  cultivated  some 
years  previously.  Corn  is  not  only  the  support  of 
man,  but  the  grasses  are  the  subsistence  of  the  ani- 
mals which  form  his  nutriment.  The  nutritive  qua- 
lity of  grasses,  is  principally  owing  to  the  sugar  which 
they  contain,  and  of  which  some  English  grasses 
contaim  large  quantities,  but  the  sugar  cane  is  the 
only  grass  that  is  exclusively  cultivated  for  obtaining 
this  article  for  commerce.  The  grasses  are  applied 
to  a  vast  variety  of  important  mechanical  purposes  ; 
they  are  found  in  every  part  of  the  world,  from  the 
Poles  to  the  Equator  ;  on  the  land,  as  well  as  float- 
ing on  the  water,  and  are  the  universal  food  of  ani- 
mals. It  has  been  estimated  that  the  daily  consump- 
tion of  corn  in  England  and  Ireland,  is,  1,238,096 
bushels  of  wheat  and  barley  ;  besides  annually, 
100,000  bags  of  rice,  and  450,000,000lbs  of  sugar. 
Besides  these  may  be  estimated  as  the  immediate 
products  of  the  grasses,  which,  consumed  by  animals 
forms  the  food  of  man,  a  quantity  of  almost  incon- 
ceivable amount.  In  London  alone,  is  annually  con- 
sumed 155,000,000  lbs.  of  butcher's  meat.  Of 
cheese,  another  production  of  grass,  11,500  tons  are 
annually  introduced  into  London,  from  Cheshire  , 
about  20,000  tons  from  Warwickshire,  besides  that 
from  several  other  counties.  Of  butter,  the  annual  con- 
sumption is  almost  50,000,000  lbs.,  the  produce  of 
300,000  cows  ;  and  in  London,  between  9  and  10,000 
cows  are  kept  for  the  supply  of  milk  to  the  inhabi- 
tants, which  produce  an  annual  supply  of  about 
30,000  millions  of  quarts.  All  these  are  the  imme- 
diate products  of  the  grasses. 

Most  culinary  vegetables  belong  to  the  cruciform,- 
umbellate,  or  papilionaceous  varieties  of  plants. 
The  first  is  so  named  from  four  petals  forming  the 
flower,  been  disposed  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  as  in 
the  wallflower.  It  may  be  remarked,  that  not  a 
single  species  included  in  this  group  is  poisonous, 
but  that  the  whole,  if  not  absolutely  employed  as 
food,  are  not  deleterious.  The  cabbage,  cauliflower 
brocoli,  sea  kale,  turnip,  mustard,  and  almost  all  cu- 
linary vegetables,  but  spinach,  belong  to  it.  An- 
other extensive  group,  is  the  umbelifera,  so 
called  from  the  arrangement  in  umbels,  the  main 
flower  stalk  diverging  into  a  number  of  spokes  like 
an  umbrella.  Although  this  class  contains  many 
used  as  condiment  or  food,  many  otiiers  which  are 
very  poisonous,  are  associated  with  them,  as  the 
hemlock.       We  know  too  little  of  the  natural  affini- 


ties of  plants,  to  enable  us  to  distinguish  the  poison- 
ous, from  those  that  are  not  so  ;  as  the  sweet  chervil 
of  the  garden,  which  is  often  mistaken  for  hemlock 
nor  the  common  celery  mistaken  for  the  same. 
Accidents  from  this  kind  are  not  uncommon,  and  it 
was  from  eating  drop-wort  that  grows  upon  the  banks 
of  the  Thames  and  other  rivers,  instead  of  celery,  that 
several  convicts  died  at  Woolwich,  three  or  four 
years  ago.  The  papilionaceous,  include  many  used 
for  food,  as  pulse,  beans,  peas,  tares,  saintfoin,  and 
others,  and  are  so  named  from  the  fancied  resem- 
blance of  the  flowe '  "^  a  butterfly.  The  fruit  forms 
a  pod,  called  a  legtime,  and  the  plants  are  therefore 
callecf  leguminous;  of  many  of  them,  the  seeds  are 
food  for  man,  and  the  stem  and  leaves  of  some,  are 
food  for  cattle  ;  but  the  seeds  of  the  laburnum,  and 
many  others,  are  poisonous.  Although  were  not  yet 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  characters  which  may 
enable  us  to  distiuguisli  the  qualities  of  all,  yet,  De- 
candolle  has  furnished  us  with  a  sign  by  which  we 
may  in  some  measure  distinguish  betwixt  those  which 
are  poisonous  or  not.  It  is  by  observing  how  the 
leaves  spring  from  the  seed,  which  are  found  to  be 
very  dissimilar.  Some  throw  their  lobes  above  the 
ground,  and  are  of  a  green  colour,  as  in  the  labur- 
num. Inmost  of  this  kind  of  plants  cultivated  for 
the  purposes  of  food,  the  leaves  remain  beneath  the 
soil  ;  but  although  this  cannot  be  taken  as  an  abso- 
lute criterion  of  a  wholesome  plant,  from  thecircum- 
stance  that  some  of  them  throw  up  their  leaves,  it  is 
a  well  recognised  fact  that  no  poisonous  plant  keeps 
its  leaves  beneath  the  surface.  The  potato  is  a  mem- 
ber of  a  poisonous  and  narcotic  order,  being  included 
in  the  same  as  the  hemlock,  nightshade,  and  man- 
drake. The  potato  being  wholesome,  seems  to  mark 
another  feature,  that  some  parts  alone  are  poisonous 
whilst  others  are  not,  and  that  this  poisonous  prin- 
ciple may  reside  in  different  parts  of  the  plant.  In 
the  poppy,  the  seeds  are  not  poisonous,  but  on  the 
contrary,  highly  nutritious  ;  in  some  parts  of  the  con- 
tinent being  a  food  both  for  man  and  animals.  It  is 
used  extensively  for  the  adulteration  of  oil;  a  large 
portion  of  the  olive  oil  imported  from  France  being 
almost  exclusively  composed  of  it.  The  fleshy  part 
of  the  plum  and  othsr  fruits  is  good  for  food,  and  nu- 
tritious, whilst  the  kernels  and  leaves  are  highly  poi- 
sonous, containing  hydrocyanic  acid.  The  tubers  of 
potatoes  when  roasted,  are  good,  but  the  stem,  leaves 
and  other  parts  of  the  plant  are  deleterious.  The 
tubers,  when  ou  the  ground  and  exposed  to  the  sur- 
face of  light,  become  green,  and  taste  badly.  In  its 
history  the  potato  presents  the  same  hemisphei-e  as 
various  kinds  of  corn.  It  was  not  known  in  the 
Eastern  hemisphere,  or  the  Old  World,  until  after 
the  discovery  of  America,  where  it  was  found  culti- 
vated in  Peru,  from  whence  it  was  introduced  by  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  into  Virginia,  in  1586.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  bo  indigenous  to  the  Andes  and  Peru,  but 
it  is  not  found  there  in  a  wild  state  by  travellers.  In 
many  parts  of  Asia  Minor,  the  soil  is  covered  with 
the  citron,  cherry,  pear,  and  other  varieties  of  fruits. 
Although  we  are  ignorant  of  their  native  spot,  they 
may  have  formerly  been  introduced  into  these  parts 
and  cultivated,  and  point  out  ancient  civilization. 
jMany  ages  ago,  science  and  civilization  were  con- 
fined to  certain  parts,  and  from  countries  in  proxi- 
mity to  the  Euxine  Sea,  the  Gulph  of  Persia,  and 
other  parts,  was  Europe  indebted  for  its  supply  of 
almost  all  descriptions  of  fruit  and  vegetables.  In 
the  time  of  Cato,  the  Romans  were  neither  acquainted 
with  peaches  or  mulberries;  in  that  of  first  Tar- 
quin,  the  olive  was  not  known  to  exist  in  Italjr,  Spain 
or  Africa ;  in  that  of  Appius  Claudius,  olive  oil  was 
rare;  but  now,  all  the  neighbouring  countries  derive 
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their  supply  from  these  parts.  In  the  time  of  Pliny, 
it  was  introduced  into  France  and  Spain.  The  vine, 
all  the  varieties  of  which  originally  sprung  from  one 
species,  modified  by  climate  and  cultivation,  is  in- 
teresting in  its  genealogy.  It  was  not  known  ori- 
ginally in  Europe,  but  followed  man  in  Jiis  migrations. 
It  is  found  wild  in  the  Caspian,  though  we  have  no 
reason  to  suppose  it  originally  to  have  been  so. 
From  Greece  it  was  introduced  to  Sicily;  by  the 
Phoceans  it  was  carried  into  the  South  of  France  ; 
by  the  Romans  to  the  banks  of  tho  Rhine  ;  from 
whence  it  was  extended  to  the  various  islands  of  the 
Mediterranean.  Several  of  the  fruits  so  important 
in  the  tropical  regions,  as  the  bannna,  the  date,  co- 
coa-nut, &c.  have  the  history  of  their  origin  involved 
in  the  same  obscurity  as  the  European  plants  just 
named. 

The  solid  matter  of  which  vegetable  substances  are 
principally  supplied  from  the  earth,  is  carbon  or 
charcoal,  which  principally  comes  through  water. 
In  plants  growing  in  the  arid  sands  of  tropical  re- 
gions, which  are  scarcely  susceptible  of  supporting 
vegetation,  we  find  very  little  carbonaceous  matters, 
a  small  proportion  of  the  solid  principle  being  com- 
bined with  alarge  quantity  of  aqueous  juices.  There 
are  certain  other  principles  which  must  be  furnished 
from  the  soil  ;  and  if  it  be  destitute  of  these,  the 
plant  cannot  be  fostered,  and  hence  the  diificulty  of 
cultivation,  from  not  knowing  the  chemical  nature 
of  the  earth  and  soil.  Plants  growing  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  ocean,  contain  soda,  which  has  its 
origin  in  the  spray  of  the  sea  to  which  they  are  ex- 
posed ;  the  common  eryngo  will  grow  in  such  situa- 
tions, but  not  in  a  garden,  from  the  want  of  sea-salt. 
It  has,  however,  been  kept  alive  under  such  circum- 
stances, by  watering  with  water  in  which  sea-salt 
ha-1  been  dissolved.  The  matter  of  flint,  or  silica,  is 
contained  in  considerable  quantities  in  many  plants, 
as  in  the  common  cane ;  if  two  pieces  be  rubbed  to- 
gether they  will  produce  a  light  from  this  circum- 
stance. When  we  examine  the  cuticle,  we  find  a 
considerable  quantity  of  minute  flinty  matter,  which 
produces  the  light.  Mechanics  are  in  the  habit  of 
using  a  vegetable  production  called  Dutch  rush,  but 
which  is  not  common  in  this  country  ;  it  is  used  by 
cabinet-makers  and  workers  of  brass,  for  polishing, 
where  it  acts  like  a  fine  file,  caused  by  an  innumer- 
able number  of  pieces  of  rock  crystal.  Two  causes 
may  be  assigned  for  the  presence  of  this : — it  is 
either  imbibed  by  the  plant  in  a  fluid  state,  or  pro- 
duced by  a  certain  specific  vital  action  in  the  plant. 
As  we  do  not  know  any  instance  of  ihe  latter,  the 
former  may  be  assigned  as  the  probable  cause.  Such 
plants  will  not  grow  without  silica,  and  in  situations 
where  plants  do  not  flourish,  it  is  owing  to  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  the  soil  does  not  contain  its  proper 
..quantity  of  proper  earth. 

Lime  is  a  well  known  substance,  existing  in  vege- 
tables in  various  proportions  ;  in  some  being  con- 
tained in  a  considerable  quantity.  It  is  always  in 
combination  with  an  acid,  either  the  carbonic  or  the 
phosphoric,  analagous  to  chalk  or  animal  bone.  One 
probable  cause  of  the  fertility  of  lime,  when  applied 
as  manure  to  soil,  is  in  the  carbonic  acid  whicli  it 
absorbs  from  the  atmosphere,  presenting  it  in  a  form 
by  which  it  is  readily  decomposed.  The  soils  which 
contein  lime  are  most  favourable  for  the  growth  of 
corn;  and  wheat  never  flourishes  more  than  where 
it  abounds.  It  is  contained  in  grain  in  such  quan- 
tities, than  it  is  computed  that  every  person  who 
consumes  lib.  of  bread  daily,  will,  in  the  course  of 
one  year  take  into  his  system  31b.  6oz.  3  drnchms, 
and  44  grains  of  phosphate  of  lime.  This  circum- 
stance  is  the  reason  why  it  is  of  superior  quality 


over  other  grain,  as  it  forms  the  principal  part  of 
human  bodies.  It  is  found  in  milk,  where  nature 
seems  to  indicate  that  it  is  contained  for  the  nourish- 
ment of  the  young  animal,  from  the  remarkable  fact, 
that  when  they  are  able  to  take  other  food,  the  milk 
loses  its  proportion  of  this  substance.  Although 
phosphate  of  lime  is  contained  in  considerable 
quantities  in  the  adult  secretions,  it  is  not  known  in 
those  of  the  young,  being  all  taken  up  for  the  pur- 
pose of  nutriment.  The  shells  of  birds  are  formed 
of  this  substance,  and  Dr.  Paris  has  ascertained  the 
singular  fact,  that  if  the  legs  of  a  hen  be  broken,  she 
will  lay  her  eggs  without  shells  until  these  are  re- 
paired, for  which  the  lime  is  required.  Hens  will 
also  lay  their  eggs  without  shells  if  there  is  a  defi- 
ciency of  lime  in  tie  yard  in  which  they  roam.  It 
is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  although  the 
grain  contains  the  phosphate,  the  straw  contains  the 
carbonate  of  lime.  Carbon  is,  next  to  water,  the 
principal  support  of  vegetation.  In  ihe  formation 
of  soil,  the  earthy  and  cruslaceous  lichens  are 
planted  first  ;  these  die  and  form  a  bed  for  the  seed 
of  the  mosses.  In  the  fertilization  of  land,  difterent 
operations  are  going  on  ;  the  roots  of  the  eryngo 
run  five  or  six  feet  from  the  stem,  they  then  die  and 
form  the  vegetable  matter  or  black  mould  which 
covers  the  barren  rocks  that  cover  the  globe.  Nature 
herself  realizes  the  fable  of  the  phoenix,  Man,  the 
lord  of  the  earth,  is  subject  to  the  same  laws  as  all 
other  created  beings  ;  furnishing  after  death  food  for 
others,  as  myriads  have  done  before  ;  and  we  trample 
on  others  alike  in  beauty  and  decay. 


Death  of  Sir  Reginald  Macdonald  S.  Seion, 
OF  Staffa,  Bart. — It  is  with  unfeigned  regret  we 
announce  the  death  of  this  gentleman,  which  took 
place  at  his  house  here  at  nine  o'clock  on  Sun- 
day morning  last,  after  a  lingering  and  painful  ill- 
ness. Sir  Reginald  is  well  known  to  the  public  as  the 
secretary  for  many  years  of  the  Highland  and  Agricul- 
tural Society  ol  Scotland,  and  as  the  sheriff  of  Stirling- 
shire, the  duties  of  which  office  he  discharged,  for  a 
period  of  upwards  of  twenty-six  years,  with  a  zeal  and 
fidelity  which,  it  may  be  said,  proved  to  himself  fatal, 
as  from  exposure  to  cold,  and  over  fatigue,  in  suppress- 
ing the  alarming  riots  which  prevailed  during  the  late 
election  at  Stirling,  he  was  first  attacked  by  the  dis- 
tressing malady  which  ultimately  deprived  the  country 
of  his  valuable  services.  At  the  early  age  of  twenty-one 
he  was  elected,  and  tor  thirty-nine  successive  years  con- 
tinued to  be,  ruling  Elder  for  the  Presbytery  of  Mull  to 
the  General  Assembly— a  fact  perhaps  unparalleled  in 
the  annals  of  that  venerable  body.  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
who  knew  and  enjoyed  bis  friendship,  and  his  acquain- 
tances, will  acknowledge  to  be  true  when  he  wrote — 
"  Warmer  heart,  'twixt  this  and  StafFa, 
Beats  not  than  in  heart  of  Staffa  !" 

The  honorable  baronet  was  in  his  61st  year,  and  js 
succeeded  in  his  title  and  estates  by  his  son,  now  Sir 
Henry  Macdonald  Steuart  Seton. — Scotsman. 

Improved  Ryegrass  Seed  Cleaner. —  We  had 
last  week  an  opportunity  of  seeing  this  very  useful 
machine  at  work,  on  the  premises  of  Mr.  Imrie, 
seedsman.  It  was  first  invented  by  a  person  in  Had- 
dington, and  it  has  since  been  much  improved  by  Mr. 
James  M'Nabb,  wright.  Old  Toll.  One  of  the  princi- 
pal improvements  is  that  in  elevating  the  sieves  by  means 
of  a  roller  and  lever,  which  throws  down  all  the  refuse 
of  each  sieve  into  separate  apartments  without  stopping 
its  motion.  By  the  aid  of  this  machine,  together  with 
a  set  of  fanners  much  improved  by  Mr.  M'Nabb,  rye- 
grass seed  can  be  completely  cleaned  of  every  noxious 
weed.  The  size  of  this  machine  is  4  feet  high,  7  J-  long-, 
and  3^  feet  broad.— ^j/'"  Observer. 
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DURHAM  AGRICULTURAL  SHOW. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  valuable  society  for  the 
exhibition  of  live  stock,  took  placeon  Friday,  the  30th 
March,  and  drew  together  an  immense  number  of 
gentlemen  and  breeders  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
who  seemed  highly  gratified  with  the  splendid  speci- 
mens of  short  horns.  The  three  year  old  bull 
"  Newton,"  was  universally  admired  for  his  sym- 
metry and  general  good  qualities.  The  yearling 
bulls  were  allowed  to  be  veiy  superior  ;  the  winner 
of  this  class  "  Baron,"  ("the  property  of  Mr. 
Wetheril),}  attracted  the  attention  of  every  spectator 
on  the  ground  ;  in  fact,  some  idea  of  his  superior 
qualities  may  be  formed  when  another  in  the  same 
class  was  purchased  by  a  Lancashire  gentleman  for 
75  guineas.  A  boar,  the  property  of  Mr.  Wood,  of 
Kimblesworth,  was  also  allowed  by  all  to  be  ono  of 
the  most  perfect  specimens  of  the  kind  that  had  ever 
been  exhibited  in  the  county  ;  this  animal,  (late  the 
property  of  R.  Tinkler,  Esq.,  Eden  Grove,  West- 
morland,) won  the  first  prize  at  Penrith  Agricultural 
Show  in  1837  ;  the  first  prize  at  the  Highland  So- 
ciety's Show,  Dumfries  ;  and  the  first  prize  at  the 
Northumberland  Show  in  the  same  year.  The 
qualities  of  the  cows,  heifers,  horses,  and  sheep  were 
so  nicel}' balanced  that  the  judges  liad  great  diffi- 
culty in  making  their  awards. 

The  following  gentlemen  officiated  as  judges  on 
the  occasion,  viz., — Mr.  Hawdon,  of  Wackerfield, 
Durham;  Mr.  Severs,  of  Oliver,  Richmond  ;  Mr. 
Thomas,  of  Lowhall,  Hurwortb  ;  Mr.  Fawcett,  of 
Scaleby  Castle,  Cumberland  ;  and  Mr.  Robinson,  of 
Hutton,  Yorkshiie. 

The  judges  aivarded  the  premiums  as  follows  :  — 
Class  1.  For  the  best  bull  under  four  years  old,  (seven 
competitors, )  to  Newton,  the  property  of  J.  H.  Spear- 
man, Esq.,  Newton  Hall. 
Class  2.  For  the  best  bull  under  two  years  old,  ("ten 
competitors)  to    The  Baron,    the  property  of  Mr. 
Wetherill,  Durham, 
Class  3.  For  the  best  cow  in  calf,  (ten  competitors,)  to 

Mr.  John  Wood,  of  Kimblesworth. 
Class  4.  For  the  best  two  year  old  heifer,  (seven  com- 
petitors,) to  Ml'.    Crofton,    of  Holywell,  by  Lord 
Lonsdale's  Gainford. 
Class  5.  For  the  best  yearling' heifer,  (four  competitors,) 

to  Mr.  Whetherill,  Durham. 
Class  6.  For  the  best  shearling  tup,  (three  competitors,) 

to  Mr.  Wood  of  Croft. 
Class  7.  For  the  five  best  gimmer  hog's,  (four  competi- 
tors,) to  Mr.  Soppit,  of  Low  Barn  Hall. 
Class  8.  For  the   best  boar,  to  Mr.  John   Wood,  of 

Kimblesworth. 
Class  9.  For  the  best  sow,  (seven  competitors,)  to  Mr. 

Arrowsmith,  of  Byers  Garth. 
Class  10.  For  the  best  blood  horse,  (six  competitors,)  to 

Mr.  G.  Smith's  Wizard,  by  Ben  Ledi. 
Class  11.  For  the  best  coaching  horse,  (five  competi- 
tors,) to  Mr.  Joseph  Worthy's  Drover. 
Class  12.  For  the  best  cart  horse,  Mr.  C.  Wilkinson's 
Grey  Chilton. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  READING 
MERCURY. 

Sir, —  Allow  me,  through  the  medium  of  your 
paper,  (widely  circulated  in  an  agricultural  district,) 
to  express  the  very  great  pleasure  I  feel,  on  learning 
that  a  society  is  about  to  be  established  for  the  en- 
couragement and  improvement  of  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil  of  England,  entirely  vncmmected  ruith  politics. 
I  allude  to  an  advertisement  in  the  Mark-Lane  Ei- 
presSi  relative  to  the  formation  of  a  Society  to  be  called 
*•  The  English  AoRicuLTURi^L  Society. 


There  is  now  a  prospect  of  the  agricultural  inte- 
rest becoming  an  independent  portion  of  the  commu- 
nity ; — that,  that  interest  will  no  longer  be  beholden 
to  any  government,  or  any  party,  for  protection, 
(1  mean  as  far  as  regards  prices  regulated  by  import 
laws.^ 

I  presume  that  the  new  Society  does  not  intend  to 
exclude  those  who  belong  to  other  Societies,  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  supplicating  relief,  protection,  and 
assistance  from  the  legislature  ;  but  that  no  question 
relating  thereto  shall  be  discussed  by  them  as  mem- 
bers of  this  Society  ;  every  one  to  his  own  way  of 
thinking — in  proper  time  and  proper  place. 

I  think  it  will  be  much  better,  both  for  landed 
proprietors  and  farmers,  to  depend  on  quantity  and 
quality,  rather  than  on  artificial  prices  ;  indeed  it 
would  be  also  more  generous ;  because,  artificial 
prices  can  only  be  produced  at  the  expense  of  some 
other  class  of  society. 

But,  Mr.  Editor,  whilst  I  state  my  unbounded 
joy,  that  a  Society  is  forming  for  the  purpose  of 
rendering  the  firmer  and  landowner  independent  of 
that  broken  cruch,  "  Legislative  protection,"  on 
which  they  have  so  long  supinely  leaned,  I  humbly 
venture  to  suggest  that  too  much  dependence  ought 
not  to  be  placed  on  the  efficacy  of  chemical  manures 
(I  mean  manures  produced  by  fire,  or  by  violent, and 
consequentlv  unnatural  fermentation, J)  but,  that  our 
principal  attention  should  be  given  to  ascertain  the 
best  seasons  for,  and  best  mode  of,  minutely  dividing 
and  intimately  blending  together  the  various  parts  of 
the  soil  we  work  upon.  Profitable  light  employment 
may  I  think  be  found  in  great  abundance,  not  only  for 
able-bodied  labourers  now  unemployed,  but  also  for 
children,  aged  persons,  and  those  who  are  partially 
invalided  ;  and  which  will  make  them — which  I  be- 
lieve they  are  generally  anxious  to  be — independent 
of  parochial  support. 

I  believe,  sir,  that  every  child  of  four  years'  old 
who  scampers  across  his  father's  park  astride  a  toy- 
shop rake,  adds  something  to  the  stock  of  venison, 
beef,  mutton,  hides,  tallow,  and  wool  in  that  park  ; 
and  that  every  infirm  old  man,  or  consumptive  vale- 
tudinarian, who  leans  against  an  oak  tree  for  support, 
and  picks  off  the  rough  loose  parts  of  bark  (which 
nature  is  evidently  trying  to  discard)  for  his  amuse- 
ment, adds  something  to  the  growth,  durability,  and 
productiveness  of  that  tree,  inasmuch  as  the  bark  is 
the  soil  in,  and  under,  which  the  roots  of  buds  grow, 
and  therefore  requires  to  be  assisted  in  admitting  air 
to  such  roots.  Public  discussion  on  such  topics, 
unfettered  by  party  spirit,  will  I  am  persu-aded,  if 
followed  up  by  industrious  practice,  tend  very  much 
— in  conjunction  with  her  manufacturing  energies — 
to  enrich  this  country. — Neighbours,  1  hope  you  will 
one  and  all,  lend  your  support.  X.  F.  P. 

Henley,  April  5th,  1838. 


THE  NEW  FOOD  FOR    CATTLE    AND 
DOGS. 

London,  April  21   1838. 

Sir, —  Having  for  many  years  been  a  feeder  of  cattle, 
I  have  been  induced  to  try  the  ground  or  grass  nut  oil- 
cake, and  feel  quite  satisfied  it  is  superior  in  its  feeding 
and  nutritious  qualities  to  linseed  oilcake  ;  the  quan- 
tity used  by  me  for  each  beast,  is  about  in  proportion 
to  the  cost  price  of  two  linseed  oilcakes  per  day,  as  we 
are  giving  our  other  feeding  stock  ;  we  have  seen  them 
when  killed,  and  find  those  fed  on  the  ground  nut  cake, 
to  die  the  fullest  of  fat  and  better  colour. — Your  obedient 
servants,  W.  &  M.  DUCKITT. 

Great  George  Steeet  Btrmondsey, 
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ON    THE    CULTURE    OF   WHEAT 
WITHIN  THE    TROPICS. 

It  has  not  been  among  the  least  of  the  evils  resulting- 
from  the  system  hitherto  pursued  in  our  West  Indian 
settlements,  that  it  had  a  direct  tendency  to  restrict  the 
industry  of  the  planters  exclusively  to  those  objects 
which  created  the  grreatest  demand  for  human  labour 
within  the  colonies,  and  commanded  the  readiest  sale  in 
other  countries.  Tlie  consequence  of  this  exclusive  at- 
tention to  one  or  two  objects  of  cultivation,  calculated 
chiefly  for  foreign  consumption,  was  a  total  neglect  of 
those  articles  which  were  m  every-day  demand  for  the 
home  market,  and  for  which  the  inhabitants  were  thus 
rendered  dependent  upon  other  countries,  and  more  es- 
pecially upon  the  United  States  of  North  America. 
Among  the  ebjects  the  want  of  an  internal  supply  of 
which  has  been  at  various  times  severely  felt,  few  rank 
higher  than  wheat  and  the  other  cerealia,  against  the 
culture  of  which,  although  tried  with  success  soon  after 
the  Spanish  conquest,  and  although  remnants  of  that 
success  are  still  be  found,  not  only  in  various  parts  of 
the  continent  of  America  within  the  tropics,  but  even 
at  a  level  little  exceeding  that  of  the  sea  in  the  island  of 
Cuba,  but  little  farther  north  than  our  own  island  of 
Jamaica,  an  unreasonable  prejudice  has  prevailed  in 
the  minds  of  the  planters,  which  no  effort  has  been 
made  to  combat  by  the  test  of  experience  till  withm  the 
last  few  years,  when  experiments  made  with  the  cele- 
brated wheat  of  La  Victoria,  in  the  province  of  Carac- 
cas,  kindly  supplied  for  the  purpose  by  Sir  Robert  Kerr 
Porter,  were  first  tried  with  the  most  triumphant  success 
at  elevations  of  from  2,000  to  4,000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  in  Uie  island  of  Jamaica,  under  the  auspices 
of  Dr.  Bancroft,  the  president  of  the  agricultural  society 
there,  in  the  years  1834  and  1835;  and  still  more 
lately,  and  with  a  still  more  striking  success,  at  a  level 
of  ©nly  four  feet  above  the  sea,  in  the  island  of  New 
Providence,  under  the  auspices  of  the  governor.  Colonel 
Colebrooke,  and  Mr.  Lees,  the  energetic  and  indefatiga- 
ble secretary  of  the  society  recently  established  in  the 
Bahama  Islands  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge.  Dr. 
Bancroft's  account  of  the  experiments  made  in  Jamaica 
has  already  been  published  in  the  "  West  of  England 
Journal  of  Science  and  Literature,"  for  the  years  1835 
and  1836,  p.  229  ;  but  as  that  work  is  not  perhaps  in  the 
hands  of  many  who  are  readers  of  this  magazine,  it  may 
not  be  amis  to  transcribe  that  part  of  the  paper  here  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  it  a  wider  circulation.  Dr.  Ban- 
croft, speaking  of  the  Victoria  wheat,  in  his  letter  of  the 
9th  July,  1835,  writes  as  follows: — "  Victoria  wheat : 
the  Jamaica  Society  have  received  samples  from  three 
or  four  different  places  of  the  wheat  produced  there,  all 
of  which  appear  to  be  of  a  favourable  sort. 

"  First,  from  the  mountains  of  St.  Anne's,  where  the 
seed  had  been  sown  the  latter  end  of  January,  and  the 
corn  was  ripe  the  latter  end  of  April.  In  another  part 
of  the  same  district,  the  dates  of  sowing  differed  from 
the  above,  but  the  wheat  ripened  in  nearly  the  same  pe- 
riod. 

"  Next,  from  the  mountains  of  St.  Andrews.  On  one 
property.  Fair  Hill,  (about  2,000  feet  above  the  sea) 
the  sowing  and  ripening  happened  at  the  same  dates  as 
in  the  first-mentioned  case.  Of  this  corn  one  grain  pro- 
duced twenty-eight  ears,  containing  altogether  1,500 
grains  (being  an  average  of  fifty-eight  grains  for  each 
ear).  Notwithstanding  this  apparent  success,  the  pro- 
prietor thinks  it  unlikely  that  planters  would  grow  the 
Victoria  wheat  in  preference  to  the  "  great  corn,"  as  it 
is  called  here,  i,  e.,  zea  mayz. 

"  On  another  plantation,  again,  Charlottenberg 
(about  4,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea),  the  seed 
was  sown  early  in  March,  and  received  a  top-dressing  ; 
in  the  course  of  a  few  days  it  had  already  sprung  up 
three  inches  above  ground  ;  and,  as  favourable  mode- 
rate rains  continued  to  fall  subsequently,  the  corn  throve 
well,  and  ripened  in  the  early  part  of  June,  producing 
abundantly  grain  of  a  larger  size  than  the  parent  seed, 
the  ears  being  large  and  full.  Six  of  these,  for  instance, 
yielded  336  grains,  weighing  three  ounces  ;  making  an 
average  of  fifty-six  grains,  weighing  half  an  ounce  to 


each  ear.  Mr.  W.  B.  King,  an  assistant  judge  of  as- 
size, and  member  of  Assembly,  has  sent  me  two  bundles 
of  the  ears  of  his  wheat,  and  I  intend  to  enclose  one  or 
two  of  them  as  a  specimen  of  the  produce  of  the  Victoria 
wheat  here.  From  the  trial  just  made,  Mr.  King  has 
no  doubt  that  this  grain  conld  be  cultivated  in  many 
parts  of  this  island,  and  that  it  might  become  a  profitable 
resource." 

Suck  was  the  result  of  the  first  successful  attempt 
perhaps  ever  made  in  a  British  i-land  in  the  West  Indies 
to  cultivate  this  valuable  grain  ;  and  yet,  such  was  the 
force  of  long-cherished  prejudices  that,  notwithstanding 
the  enormous  return  of  1500  for  1,  which  we  find  was 
obtained  at  Fair  Hill,  and  notwithstanding  the  shortness 
of  the  interval  between  sowing  and  reaping,  which  in 
no  instance  appears  to  have  exceeded  ninety  days,  we 
learn  from  Dr.  Bancroft  that  the  proprietor  of  that  es- 
state  did  not  think  it  likely  that  the  planters  would  pre- 
fer this  crop  to  Indian  corn,  the  common  food  of  the 
blacks,  although  rarely  eaten  by  the  whites,  except  on 
occasions  of  scarcity.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
much  of  the  success  of  this  first  trial  is  attributable  to 
the  circumstance  of  its  having  been  made  with  a  grain 
acclimated  by  the  cultivation  of  two  centuries  v/ithin  the 
tropics;  since,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  report  of  the  ex- 
periments tried  in  the  Bahama  Islands  with  Caraccas 
and  English  wheat,  that  while  the  productiveness  of  the 
former  is  increased  by  its  approach  to  a  lower  level  and 
a  hotter  climate,  the  latter  proved  nearly  a  total  failure. 
The  following  report  of  these  experiments  is  transc-ribed 
from  the  tenth  number  of  the  "  Journal  of  the  Bahama 
Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Knowledge"  for  the  month 
of  March,  1836  :— 

"  WHEAT. 

"  The  followingdescriptions  of  wheat  were  planted  on 
the  1st  of  November,  in  the  garden  attached  to  the  go- 
vernment house,  Nassau,  New  Providence  : — 

"  Description. 
No,  1.  English  white  wheat — fourteen  grains  of  which 

are  come  up,  but  not  yet  in  ear. 
No.  3,*  Victoria   wheat,   English  growth,  raised  from 

Caraccas  seed — six  grains,  all  came  up,  and 

have  produced  sixty-two  stalks  in  ear,  which 

aie  now  ripening. 
No.  4.  Red  wheat— eame  up,  and  have  produced  six 

stalks,  but  not  yet  in  ear. 

"  Account  of  the  Wheat  planted  at  the  same  time 
BY  Mr.  Storr. 

No.  1.  English  white  wheat — not  come  up. 

No.  2.  Victoria  wheat  from  Caraccas — each  grain  has 
produced  from  fifty  to  sixty  ears ;  each  ear  con- 
taining from  seventy  to  eighty  grains.  (An 
increase  of  from  3508  to  4800  for  one.) 

No.  3.*  Victoria  wheat,  of  English  growth,  raised 
from  Caraccas  seed — same. 

No.  4.  Red  wheat -has  spread  very  much,  having  the 
appearance  of  grass,  but  has  not  yet  (in  four 
months)  produced  any  stems." 

In  a  former  page  of  the  same  number  (p.  120),  detail- 
ing the  proceedings  of  the  society  at  their  monthly  meet- 
on  the  evening  of  Friday  the  12th  of  March,  his  Ex- 
cellency the  Lieutenant-governor  in  the  chair,  we  find 
the  following  paragraph  : — "  Mr.  Lees  stated,  that  he 
had  been  informed  by  John  Storr,  Esq.,  that  each  grain 
of  the  Victoria  wheat  which  he  had  planted  would  be 
likely  to  produce  100  ears  ;  counting  only  the  very 
moderate  number  of  fifty  grains  to  each  ear,  this  would 
be  an  increase  of  5000  per  cent.,  or  five  thousand  bushels 
for  one.  i\Ir.  Storr  intends,  in  the  ensuing  season, 
planting  a  quarter  of  an  acre  with  this  wheat,  from 
which  no  doubt  abundance  of  seed  will  be  obtained." 

The  island  of  New  Providence,  in  which  these  ex- 
periments were  made,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  countless 
islands  of  various  magnitudes  which  stud  the  ocean  for 
a  space  of  more  than  five  degrees  of  latitude  and  as 


*  Qu.  Grown  in  England,  or  in  the  British  West 
Indies  ? 
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many  of  longituda  to  the  north  of  Cuba  and  Haiti,  is 
utterly  destitute  of  high  land,  and  the  level  at  which 
the  wheat  was  raised  does  not  exceed  the  altitude  of 
four  feet  above  the  ocean.  The  mean  temperature  of 
the  summer  months,  from  ]May  to  October,  is  about 
eig'hty-seven  degrees  of  Fahrenheit,  the  entire  rang'e 
hardly  ever  exceeding  two  or  three  degrees  ;  while  the 
atmospheric  pi-essure  varies  in  general  so  little,  that  a 
barometer  is  regarded  as  an  unnecessary  instrument  in 
so  equable  a  climate.  The  soil  is  of  two  descriptions, 
neither  of  them  possessing  a  depth  of  more  than  two 
feet,  in  general,  above  the  substratum  of  coral  rock  upon 
which  it  rests.  One  of  these,  celebrated  for  the  fine 
and  highly-prized  pine-apples  which  it  produces,  is  of 
a  red  colour,  and  is  formed  chiefly  of  decayed  vegetable 
matter ;  which,  although  of  singular  fertility  during  the 
rainy  season,  becomes  soon  exhausted  by  exposure  to 
sun  and  wind,  and  in  dry  weather  is  so  very  iine  and 
light,  as  to  be  frequently  dissipated  entirely  by  the 
action  of  the  wind,  leaving  the  rocky  basis  of  the  is- 
land naked  and  exposed.  The  other,  a  black  ve- 
getable mould,  somewhat  resembling  the  former, 
is,  however,  much  inferior  in  point  of  fertility  ;  it 
was  in  this  soil  the  wheat  was  raised.  Inter- 
mingled with  both  these,  is  a  quantity  of  minutely  pul- 
verized madrepores,  and  other  corallines,  sea-shells, 
&c.,  which  contribute  little,  if  at  all,  to  its  fertility. 
Such  a  soil  cannot  be  expected  to  be  very  retentive  of 
moisture,  and  henee  it  cannot  be  a  matter  of  surprise 
that  much  injury  is  frequently  sustained  from  the  want 
of  rain.  During  the  months  of  May  and  September, 
indeed,  the  rain  descends  in  such  impetuous  torrents  as 
to  do  scarcely  less  injury  than  the  intermediate  drought, 
carrying  away  the  loose  and  yielding  soil  from  every 
declivity  with  a  force  less  capable  of  resistance  even  than 
the  arid  winds.  On  the  cessation  of  the  rains,  the  mois- 
ture rapidly  exhales  through  the  effects  of  evaporation, 
or  is  absorbed  by  the  porus  rock  beneath,  and  every- 
thing of  a  vegetable  nature,  which  is  unable  to  subsist 
without  moisture,  or  penetrsites  with  its  roots  the  pores 
and  fissures  of  the  subjacent  rock,  speedily  perishes. 
Rivers,  of  course,  cannot  be  looked  for  under  such 
circumstances,  and  artificial  irrigation  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. It  was,  however,  under  circumstances  thus  un- 
favourable, under  a  temperature  little,  if  at  all,  varying 
from  that  of  islands  more  than  ten  degrees  nearer  to  the 
line,  at  a  level  little  exceeding  that  of  the  ocean,  that 
the  important  results  just  detailed  were  obtained  ;  and 
we  are  justified  by  these  results  in  concluding  that  the 
results  would  be  the  same  at  the  same  level,  but  in 
more  congenial  soil,  in  Antigua,  Barbadoes,  Nevis,  St. 
Kitt's,  and  the  other  islands,  were  the  experiments  tried 
with  equal  fairness,  and  the  season  for  sowing  selected 
with  judgment.  The  advantage  of  securing  an  internal 
supply  of  so  essential  an  article  of  human  subsistence, 
not  only  to  the  population  of  the  islands  themselves,  but 
even  to  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain,  cannot  fail  to 
strike  the  most  unobservant. 


The  Manita  Tree.— So  named  from  the  singular 
shape  of  its  flower,  (manita,  meaning  a  little  hand) 
is  a  species  of  plant  almost  unknown  in  the  catalogues 
of  the  botanist.  It  is  supposed  that  only  three  speci- 
mens are  in  existence  ;  two  in  the  small  botanical  gar- 
den at  the  palace  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  one  at  the 
town  of  Toluea;  it  is  certain  that  no  one  in  Mexico  can 
tell  from  whence  they  originally  came,  or  whence  they 
may  be  found  growing  in  a  wild  state  ;  but  as  thay  were 
preserved,  with  many  other  foreign  productions,  by  the 
Emperor  Monteguma,  it  is  imagined  that  either  himself 
or  his  ancestors  must  have  obtained  them  from  the  in- 
terior of  South  America.  The  tree  is  about  forty  feet 
in  height,  with  a  small  trunk,  \^  ithout  branches  almost  to 
the  top  ;  but  the  boughs  then  stretch  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, with  large  leaves  and  numerous  flowers  hanging 
downwards  from  among  the  foliage  ;  it  bears  a  stronger 
resemblance  to  the  plane  or  tulip  tree  than  any  others 
we  are  acquainted  with.  Tradition  states  that  though 
the  Indians  did  not  actually  worship  the  manita  tree, 
yet  they  regarded  the  flower  with  a  sort  of  religious  ve- 
neration.— Beaufoy'i  Illustrations  of  Mexico. 


MEETING    OF    AGRICULTURISTS    TO 
OPPOSE   COL.  SEALE'S    BILL. 

On  Thursday,  April  19,  a  highly  respectable  meeting 
of  wealthy  farmers  and  others  connected  with  agricul- 
ture took  place  at  the  George  Hotel,  Aylesbury,  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  Col.  Scale's  bill  now  pending 
in  the  House  of  Commons  relative  to  the  corn  laws. 

The  Marquis  of  Chandos  took  the  chair,  and  among 
the  most  prominent  of  his  supporters  we  observed  Ed- 
ward Horwell,  Esq..  John  Brickwell,  Esq.,  Moses 
Lovett,  Esq.,  William  Claridge  Harding,  Esq.,  and 
Messrs.  Edward  Stone,  James  Dovor,  William  Hay- 
ward,  James  Graves,  &c. 

Previous  to  entering  upon  the  business  of  the  day  the 
following  letter,  addressed  to  John  Howard,  Esq.,  the 
secretary  of  the  Bucks  General  Association,  by' the 
Cambridgeshire  Agricultural  Association,  was  read  to 
the  meeting:  — 

"  Cambridge,  April  2, 1838. 
"  Sir,— We  the  undersigned,  the  committee  of  the 
Cambridgeshire  and  Isle  of  Ely  Farmers's  Association 
respectfully  submit  to  your  consideration  the  following 
objections  to  the  proposed  bill  of  Col.  Seale  for  allow- 
ing foreign  corn  in  bond  to  be  ground  for  exportation, 
and  we  hope  they  will  be  deemed  of  sufficient  import- 
ance to  induce  you  to  oppose  the  measure  in  every  re- 
maining stage  of  its  progress.— We  have  the  honour  to 
be,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servants. 
(Signed) 

William  Thurnell.       William  Holben. 

Robert  Withers.  Thomas  Newmax. 

George  Bullen.  William  King. 

Samuel  Cawcutt.  Henry  Collier. 

John  Ellis.  William  Balls. 

Peter  Grain,  Sen.        John  Tevehson. 

John  Maris.  James  Lilly. 

Henry  Gtblin.  Edward  Mason. 

Thomas  Ivatt.  Robert  Ivatt. 

Headley  Emson.  Henry  Angier. 

Jonas  Webb. 

"  First — That  if  nothing  fraudulent  be  intended,  or 
can  be  practised,  no  harm  can  result  from  the  wheat  it- 
self being  ground  at  the  places  to  which  it  may  be  pro- 
posed to  export  the  flour.  Those  places  must  have  the 
means  of  grinding  for  their  own  consumption  ;  if  not, 
let  them  provide  them. 

"Second — That  it  is  absurd  to  say  that  fraud  is  im- 
possible, as  nothing-  can  be  easier  amongst  other  decep- 
tions than  to  grind  so  coarsely,  that  the  middlings,  which 
are  not  intended  to  be  exported,  may  be  made  equal  to 
the  fourth  of  the  whole  weight  of  the  corn  ground,  and 
may  be  sold  for  the  offal,  and  afterwards  separated  and 
re-ground  by  the  buyer,  and  manufactured  into  coarse 
flour. 

"  Third — That  even  if  the  wheat  be  ever  so  faialy 
made  into  flour,  the  bran  and  offal,  which  are  meant  to 
be  left  and  consumed  in  this  country,  will  be  equal  to 
about  the  tenth  part  of  the  net  value  of  the  wheat  ground, 
and  to  that  extent  must  unavoidably  be  an  injury  to  the 
English  grower,  and  a  breach  of  the  corn  laws. 

"  Fourth — That  if  the  present  bill  should  pass,  the 
warehouses  will  be  againimmediately  filled  with  foreign 
wheat,  in  the  expectation  on  the  part  of  the  importers — 
an  expectation  which  they  will  have  a  right  to  entertain 
— that  the  same  permission  cannot  be  refused  to  them, 
and  so  on  ad  infinitum.'' 

The  Marquis  of  Chandos  briefly  adverted  to  the  ob- 
jects of  the  meeting,  and  pointed  out  what  he  deemed 
to  be  the  inevitable  injury  that  must  result  from  the 
operation  of  such  a  measure  as  that  introduced  by  Col. 
Seale. 

Several  of  the  gentlemen  whose  names  are  above 
given  also  addressed  the  meeting  upon  the  bill  alluded 
to  by  the  noble  marquis,  and  the  grounds  of  objection 
particularly  urged  were,  that  the  corn  laws  constituted 
the  only  security  for  the  capital  of  the  Biitish  farmers, 
and  the  necessity  of  maintaining  them,  unaltered  and 
unimpaired,  has  been  recently  declared  in  the  House  of 
ComraoHS  by  a  very  large  majority.    It  was  also  con- 
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tended  that  the  bill  now  before  parliament  for  grinding' 
corn  for  exportation  is  a  direct  violation  of  those  laws  ; 
that  the  bill  presents  no  jyuarantee  ag'ainst  the  frauds 
that  may  be  practised  whilst  it  affords  every  encourage- 
meat  to  an  unlimited  importation  of  foreign  corn ;  that 
in  their  ov^rn  defence,  therefore,  aud  on  behalf  of  tha 
farmers  of  Bucking-hamshire,  the  meeting-  deemed  it 
necessary  to  call  upon  the  members  for  the  county  and 
boroug-li  to  oppose  by  every  means  in  tlieir  power  the 
progress  of  a  bill  so  ruinous  m  its  tendency  to  the  inte- 
rests of  the  British  farmer.  After  some  further  remarks 
resolutions  were  unanimously  agreed  to,  embodying  the 
views  of  the  speakers,  and  the  following  petitioa  to  tha 
House  of  Commons,  praying  that  Colonel  Seale's  bill 
may  not  be  passed  into  a  law  was  adopted  :  — 

"  We,  the  undersigned  landowners,  occupiers,  free- 
holders, and  others  resident  m  the  county  of  Bucking- 
ham, beg  most  respectfully  to  express  to  your  honour- 
able house  our  entire  dissatisfaction  at  the  bill  now 
before  your  honourable  house  to  admit  foreign  corn  to 
be  ground  in  mills  under  the  locks  of  the  crown,  and 
manufactured  therein  for  exportation. 

"  Your  honourable  house  havmg  recently  decided  by 
a  very  large  majority  on  the  necessity  of  maintaining  in 
all  its  integrity  the  existing  system  of  the  corn  laws,  re- 
spectfully submit  that  to  allow  this  bill  to  pass  into  a 
law  would  be  in  direct  violation  of  the  corn  laws,  and 
highly  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  British  far- 
mer. 

"  Your  petitioners  therefore  pray  that  your  honour- 
able house  will  reject  this  bill. 

"  And  your  petitioners,  &c." 

Mr.  Hayward  moved,  and  ]\Ir.  Lovett  seconded,  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  noble  chairman,  which  his  lord- 
ship acknowledged,  and  the  meeting  broke  up. 


Trade  in  Poultry  and  Eggs.  —  The  public 
are  not,  perhaps,  generally  aware  that  a  very  large 
portion  of  the  poultry  and  eggs  produced  in  this  dis- 
trict find  their  way  to  the  London  market.  The  rapid 
communication  which  is  novv  afforded  to  all  parts  of  the 
country  by  means  of  the  steam-vessel  and  steam-steed 
has,  in  fact,  completely  revolutionised  the  provision 
trade  of  the  district,  and  local  consumption  or  local  de- 
mand has  become  almost  a  matter  of  secondary  import. 
On  Wednesday  last  there  were  two  wholesale  egg  mer- 
chants in  our  poultry-market,  who  purchased  most  ex- 
tensively at  an  average  of  fourpence  halfpenny  per 
dozen  ;  and  it  is  underetood  that  but  for  the  outlet  af- 
forded in  this  manner  the  immense  supply  would  have 
depressed  the  price  of  the  article  to  3d.  or  3jd.  per 
dozen.  These  eggs  are  usually  conveyed  to  Carlisle, 
vrhere  they  are  sold  to  the  Newcastle  dealers,  under 
whose  care  they  are  whisked  along  the  railway  to  the 
latter  place,  and  then  shipped  in  the  Newcastle  ateam- 
ers  to  London,  which  usually  perform  the  passage  in 
thirty  hours.  The  package  and  land  carriage  of  ware 
so  brittle  is  not  the  least  important  part  of  the  business. 
Occasionally  the  eggs  are  put  into  boxes  in  the  open 
market,  but  the  most  frequent  mode  is  to  place  a  layer 
of  straw  in  the  bottom  of  the  cart,  and  then  cover  it 
with  eggs,  and  so  closely  are  these  paved  that  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  insert  the  bulk  of  a  bean  in  any 
part.  This  done,  another  stratum  of  straw  and  another 
of  eggs  are  added,  and  so  on  until  the  body  of  the  cart 
is  filled ;  and  so  compactly  is  the  mass  built  together 
that  you  may  place  a  lading  of  meal  on  the  top  without 
the  slightest  injury  to  the  cargo  below.  In  this  way 
many  hundred  dozens  are  exported,  and  the  damage  at 
unpacking-  will  not  amount  to  more  than  a  score  in  the 
total  lot.  Hens  and  pullets,  too.  have  been  extensively 
purchased  by  the  Edinburgh  carriers  at  from  Is.  to 
Is.  5d.  per  head.  These  are  carefully  fed  on  the  road, 
and  either  supply  the  Edinburgh  market,  or  find  their 
way  alive  to  the  market  of  Leadenhall,  in  London,  by 
the  Edinburgh  and  London  steamers.  The  long  travel, 
instead  of  injuring  tht  condition,  acts  as  a  species  of 
stall-feeding  to  the  feathered  bipeds,  and  they,  generally 
leave  a  handsome  profit  behind. — Dumfries  Paper, 


TO  THE    EDITOR     OF    THE    MARK 
LANE   EXPRESS. 

Sir, — On  Monday,  the  16th  April,  by  the  kind  in- 
vitation of  my  friend  Mr.  Loudon,  of  Bayswater,  I  ac- 
companied him  to  Darnsford  Lodge,  near  Wandsworth, 
to  witness  the  examination  of  a  fermented  heap  of  ma- 
nure, which  had  been  prepared  under  the  directions  of  a 
French  gentleman,  and  decomposed  by  repeated  drench- 
ings  with  water  chemically  prepared.  In  the  Reper- 
tory of  Patent  Inventions,  No.  51,  March,  1838,  we 
find  a  patent  granted  to  A.  R.  J,  Rosser,  of  Boswell's 
Court,  Middlesex,  for  preparing  brown  heather  furze, 
rushes,  vegetables,  and  all  sorts  of  weeds  by  means  of 
a  saturating  water.  This  water  is  prepared  in  a  tank 
filled  with  all  sorts  of  dead  and  decaying  substances, 
offals  of  every  kind,  and  mixed  with  lOlbs  of  slacked 
lime,  and  five  ounces  of  sal  amoniac  ;  being  then  put 
into  casks  placed  close  to  the  heaps  of  manure,  it  is 
mixed  with  the  following  substances,  and  called  a 
lessive,  viz  : — 200lbs.  of  fecal  substances  and  urine, 
15lbs.  of  chimney  soot,  400lbs.  of  powdered  gypsum, 
60lbs.  of  unslacked  lime,  20lbs.  of  wood  ashes,  not 
lixiviated,  one  pound  of  sea  salt,  10  ounces  of  refined 
saltpetre,  and  five  pounds  of  the  last  drainage  from  a 
preceding  operation  where  one  has  been  made.  The 
process  of  making  saturating  water  in  the  tank  and  of 
lessive  bythe  above  compound,  goes  on  regularly  so  as  to 
afford  a  constant  supply.  The  heap  is  drenched  every  two 
days  by  the  lessive,  and  holes  are  opened  to  admit  it ; 
the  fermentation  may  go  on  to  55  degrees  of  Reamur, 
if  composed  of  straw  only,  and  to  75  degrees  if  mixed 
with  other  substances.  The  compost  will  be  ready  in 
12  or  15  days. 

The  heap  I  saw  was  about  four  feet  in  measure  each 
way,  and  on  being  overturned  piecemeal  with  a  fork, 
the  fermentation  appeared  to  be  very  gentle,  Reamur's 
thermometer  iu  a  tin  case  in  the  middle  of  the  heap  indi- 
cating 42  degrees,  or  944  Fahrenheit.  The  strawy  part 
appeared  well  fermented  and  in  an  excelle  nt  state  for  ap- 
plication, to  judge  from  appearance,  and  the  other  parts 
heath,  gorze,  &c.,  appeared  to  be  affected  in  the  outside 
tender  parts,  and  discoloured  in  the  inside  in  the  same 
way  we  have  seen  a  twig  that  had  lain  for  a  time 
in  a  common  dung  heap.  Three  casks  stood  close 
by,  containing  the  lessive  for  drenching  the  heaps. 
In  all  such  expeiiments  after  the  fermentation 
and  partial  decomposition  have  been  satisfactorily 
effected,  there  remains  to  be  made,  a  trial  of  the 
efficacy  of  such  manures  against  other  manures,  the 
same  quantity  of  each  being  applied  to  a  certain 
quantity  of  land,  and  then  to  ascertain  if  the  supe- 
rior produce  will  cover  the  additional  expence,  and 
with  profit.  Granting  that  a  quick  chemical  solvent 
may  be  found  to  decompose  ligneous  matter,  still  the 
quantity  would  be  wanting,  and  though  there  can 
exist  no  doubt,  that  very  powerful  manures  maybe 
formed  by  such  processes,  the  almost  insuperable  ob- 
jection always  stares  us  in  the  face, — if  the  superior 
value  and  efScacy  of  the  manures  will  reimburse  the 
farmer  for  his  trouble  and  expence  ?  Such  manures 
may  be  prepared  in  small  quantities  by  gardeners,  or 
persons  who  have  the  means  and  opportunities  at  com- 
mand ;  in  such  cases  luxuries  mu&t  be  had  at  any  price  : 
rent  is  never  demanded — expence  is  disregarded,  and 
the  balance  of  the  cash  book  is  never  asked  for.  But 
with  the  farmer  the  case  is  wholly  different,  on  the 
comparison  and  adjustment  of  expences  and  profits, 
the  whole  matter  rests  with  him.  But  all  such  at- 
tempts, whether  successful  or  unsuccessful,  ought  to 
be  specially  encouraged  and  patronized ;  they  show  the 
unceasing  efforts  of  genius  in  trying  to  improve  the 
practice  of  every  art,  and  even  if  the  repeated  attempts 
of  many  years  should  all  fail,  and  end  in  nothing,  there 
still  remains  the  hope,  the  chance  and  probability,  that 
some  lucky  hit,  some  trifling  accident,  or  casual  obser- 
vation— some  fortunate  idea  of  a  talented  individual 
may  take  place,  and  produce  a  beautiful  theory  and 
very  successful  practice,  and  most  amply  compensate 
for  all  the  previous  toils  and  disappointments.  Every 
art  has  been  advanced  by  such  means  ;  if  no  attempts 
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be  made  no  advances  can  be  expected,  and  we  are  con- 
firmed in  this  hope  by  reflecting  that  the  best  laid 
schemes  of  human  nature,  and  appai-ently  of  certain 
success,  are  often  completely  disconcerted  by  unforeseen 
and  unavoidable  occurrences,  and  that  the  puny  idea 
of  a  boy  or  the  casual  observation  of  a  labourer  or 
a  mechanic  have  introduced  some  of  the  mightiest  al- 
terations in  many  of  our  arts  and  sciences.  For  my 
own  part,  therefore,  T  would  rather  have  hundreds  of 
failuers  than  no  attempt  at  all,  and  however  visionary, 
ridiculous,  and  absurd  they  may  appear  to  ignorance 
and  prejudice,  and  however  much  they  may  be  sneered 
at  and  condemned — I  am  of  opinion  that  every 
attempt  which  has  a  public  benefit  for  its  ul- 
timate object,  oug-ht  to  be  specially  encouraged, 
and  that  those  persons  who  engage  in  such  pursuits 
show  a  very  laudable  desire  to  benefit  the  whole  human 
race.  There  is  no  doubt  that  many  theories  have  been 
advanced  and  have  sunk  into  oblivion,  but  I  do  not  in- 
fer from  that  circumstance  that  they  were  of  no  use  ; 
means  and  perseverance  may  have  been  wanting,  and 
circumstances  which  baffle  all  human  controul  may 
have  unavoidably  interfered.  Viewing  the  matter  as  I 
do  in  this  light,  and  in  the  hope  that  in  the  coarse  of 
human  events  some  lucky  experiment  may  succeed  and 
amply  compensate  for  hundreds  of  failures,  I  can  by 
no  means  agree  in  the  sweeping  condemnation  I  have 
heard  passed  on  such  attempts,  but  consider  them  as 
very  laudable  efforts  made  by  the  restless  activity  of 
man  in  order  to  promote  and  advance  the  benefit  of  the 
human  race. 

I  have  been  led  to  make  these  remarks  on  the  eve  of 
the  formation  of  a  society  fully  practical,  and  en- 
couraging, and  promoting  such  attempts  as  I  have  been 
describing;  steering  clear  of  the  vortex  of  politics,  and 
avoiding  discussions  which  would  only  bewilder  instead 
of  improving  or  informing  the  agriculturists,  the  great 
use  of  such  a  society  is  to  aid  and  bring  forward  by 
united  efforts  what  may  be  too  heavy  for  individual 
exertion  ;  thus  encouraging  and  rewarding  the  efforts  of 
genius  in  attempting  practical  improvements,  and 
which  but  for  such  aid  might  have  lain  tor  ever  dor- 
mant. The  formation  of  such  a  society  will  in  my  opi- 
nion constitute  the  brightest  era  in  the  history  of  British 
agriculture.  In  the  furtherance  of  this  object  I  do  not 
know  any  individual  who  deserves  more  of  agricultu- 
rists in  general  than  the  Editor  of  this  paper  and  or  the 
Farmer's  Magazine,  not  only  for  the  zeal  and  earnest- 
ness with  which  through  fair  weather  and  foul  he  has 
always  advocated  a  society  on  just  principles,  but  for  the 
sound  theoretical  and  practical  views  everywhere  ex- 
pressed on  statistics  in  general.  On  this  subject  I  may 
make  some  observations  afterwards. 

As  I  have  been  speaking  on  the  formation  of  a  manure, 
I  shall  use  the  liberty  in  a  few  words  of  calling  the  at- 
tention of  landowners  and  farmers  to  the  great  neglect 
and  waste  of  manures  which  takes  place  at  present 
owing  to  the  formation  of  farm  buildings  and  yards. 
The  houses  are  disjoined  and  inconvenient,  the  yards 
are  large  and  uncomfortable,  often  on  a  declivity  and 
discharge  all  the  moisture  into  a  pond,  or  on  a  road 
where  it  is  wholly  lost,  and  the  straw  is  blown  about  by 
the  winds.  These  large  timber  erections  and  scattered 
buildings  cost  more  at  the  first  outlay  and  more  money 
in  upholding  than  a  compact  range  of  houses  built  of 
stone  and  lime  ;  for  a  comparison  of  expense  I  refer  to 
an  article  in  Farmer's  Magazine,  March  1838.  In 
making  quick  and  extensive  alterations  expense  is  no 
doubt  incurred,  but  a  new  plan  be^ng determined  upon, 
the  houses  would  be  built  and  introduced  gradually  as 
the  old  ones  decay  and  wear  out.  The  yards  at  Holk- 
ham  and  in  many  places  in  the  northern  parts  of  the 
kingdom  are  specimens  of  the  square  and  compact  form 
so  necessary  to  keep  manure  in  a  moist  state  and  to 
present  as  little  surface  as  possible  to  atmospheric  in- 
fluence. Many  excellent  plans  of  farmeries  and  esti- 
mates of  cost  have  been  published  in  Loudon's  Ency- 
clopEediaof  Architecture,  in  the  transactions  of  the  High- 
land Society,  and  in  other  publications,  yet  no  advantage 
is  taken  of  such  useful  works,  and  the  old  system  is  still 
continued  to  ,the  great  and  evident  loss  of  the  land- 
owner and  farmer.    It  is  on  account  of  example  being 


so  much  more  powerful  than  precept,  that  I  have  al- 
ways suggested  the  propriety  of  societies  having  a  farm 
or  farms  in  order  to  show  the  most  complete  forms  of 
buildings  and  mode  of  cultivation  in  every  respect.  The 
few  landowners  who  have  been  induced  to  make  good 
erections  have  greatly  overshot  the  mark,  being  led 
away  by  architects  to  throw  away  money  on  size  and 
ornament,  wholly  unnecessary  and  useless  to  the  farmer. 
The  size  of  the  farm  and  value  of  the  land  have  been 
entirely  overlooked,  and  when  we  see  barns  so  many  in 
number,  we  very  naturally  inquire  the  use,  and  i(  the 
money  would  not  have  been  better  expended  on  other 
accomodations.  The  contemptuous  sneers  of  prejudice 
and  ignorance  generally  directed  against  experiment 
and  the  name  of  experimental  farms  are  totally  un- 
worthy of  the  least  regard,  proceeding  from  self-con- 
ceit, ignorance,  and  from  not  exercising  our  reason, 
"the  column  of  true  majesty  in  man," they  will  soon 
fall  before  experience  and  perseverance,  and  those  who 
sneer  most  point  out  themselves  to  their  fellow  mortals 
as  specimens  of  the  lamentable  want  of  education,  the 
radical  and  only  effectual  cure.-  I  am  your  obedient 
servant,  JOHN  DONALDSON, 

London,  April  20. 


We  have  received  within  the  last  few  days  a  tabular 
statement  of  the  export  trade  of  St.  Petersburg  during 
the  year  1837,  as  compared  with  the  two  preceding 
years.  The  table  is  drawn  up  by  the  eminent  house  of 
William  Brandt  and  Co.,  and  is,  we  have  every  reason 
to  beheve,  perfectly  accurate.  I'he  table  is  too  large  to 
permit  of  its  being  inserted  here  ;  but  the  following 
facts,  extracted  from  it,  will  doubtless  be  of  interest  to 
ovr  readers,  as  they  will  tend  to  show  how  important  a 
part  of  the  trade  of  St.  Petersburg  depends  on  a  main- 
tenance of  friendly  relations  with  Great  Britain. 

The  number  of  vessels  that  sailed  from  St.  Petersburg 
during  the  year  1837  for  foreign  ports,  amounted  to 
1,248,  being  11  less  than  in  the  preceding  year,  and  two 
less  than  in  1835.  Of  these  vessels,  1,131  were  bound 
for  British  ports,  58  for  Dutch,  73  for  French,  and  45 
for  American  ports ;  65  only  were  in  ballast,  but  of 
these  the  destination  is  not  stated  in  the  table  before  us. 

The  most  important  articles  of  export  from  St.  Peters- 
burg during  the  three  years,  1835,  6,  and  7,  were  as 
follows:  — 

1835.  1836.  1837. 

Iron. .     133,606  Puds.  1,136,396  Puds.    701,037  Puds 
Hemp.  2,033,842  ....    2,047,320  ....  2,017,104 

Flax..     203,757 655,271....      528.555 

Tallow.2,622,388  . . . .    3,454,866 3,841,355 

Potash.  344,728  ....  299,060  .  .  340,602 
Hides..  128,875.....  103,913  ..  .  36,492 
Bristles.    45,212  ....         53,448  ....        48,646 

The  proportion  of  these  exports,  in  1837,  which  were 
shipped  for  British  ports,  were  as  follows :  Iron, 
351,  514  puds;  Hemp,  1,355,663  puds;  Flax,  488,608 
puds;  Tallow,  3,343,210  puds.;  Potash,  229  lbs.; 
Hides,  33,221  puds  ;  Bristles,  36,853  puds. 

In  the  minor  articles  of  isinglass,  linseed,  cordage, 
and  deals,  the  proportion  of  the  exports  destined  for 
England  is  equally  large.  Linen  forms  one  very  im- 
portant article  of  export  from  Russia,  but  of  this  more 
than  three-fourths  of  the  whole  quantity  shipped  in 
1837,  was  destined  for  the  United  States.  Hemp-oil  is 
likewise  exported  in  large  quantities,  but  none  of  it 
seems  to  find  its  way  to  the  English,  and  very  little  to 
the  American  market,  the  chief  customers  for  this  article 
being  Germany,  Sweden,  and  Holland. 

The  above  facts  will  suffieiently  account  for  the  main- 
tenance of  peace  between  the  two  countries,  notwith- 
standing the  political  jealousy  which  has  been  growing 
up  between  them,  and  which  has  somewhat  inconsider- 
ately been  fostered  by  certain  parties  in  England  :  to 
Great  Britain  a  war  with  Russia  would  be  attended 
with  a  loss  much  more  serious  than  it  is  at  all  agreeable 
to  contemplate;  to  Russia  such  an  event  would  be 
likely  to  prove  a  stunning  blow,  by  almost  annihilating: 
the  whole  export  trade  of  the  country. — Cmt,riei\ 
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THE  DECISIONS  OF  THE  JUDGES  AT 
THE  LATE  SMITHFIELD    CLUB. 

Sir, — Had  your  correspondent  M.  S.  confined 
the  remarks  in  his  letter  of  the  22d  of  March,  which 
I  have  read  in  one  of  your  papers,  to  the  i-elative 
merits  of  short-horns  and  Herefords  I  should  not  have 
noticed  it,  as  it  must  have  been  evident  to  every  im- 
partial minded  person  who  may  have  read  the  va- 
rious offers  that  I  have  made,  that  the  chance  of 
having  their  respective  merits  fairly  tested  even  as 
show  cattle,  is  quite  hopeless  ;  there  is  not  a  short- 
horned  breeder  of  any  eminence,  who  will  risk  the 
reputation  of  the  breed  by  entrusting  either  an  ox  or 
steer  of  the  sort,  which  is  intended  for  the  London 
Christmas  Cattle  Show,  into  the  hands  of  any  grazier 
to  be  kept  out,  and  fed  on  grass  only,  through  the 
summer  months  preceding  the  show  ;  in  like  manner 
to  which  Mr.  Senior  keeps  his  oxen,  whether  to  be 
shown  inthe  first  or  any  other  of  the  classes;  this,  not 
one  of  them  dare  do,  well  knowing  it  would  put  to 
rest,  which  would  prove  to  be  the  most  profitable. 

I  will  now  sir  proceed  to  notice  that  part  of  your 
correspondent's  letter  which  induced  me  to  trespass 
on  your  columns,  viz.,  where  he  calls  the  attention 
of  your  readers  to  the  remarks  made  in  many  of  the 
newspaperSj  but  more  particularly  to  a  letter  which 
appeared  in  Bell's  Weekly  Messenger,  signed 
"  Bucolicus,"  respecting  the  decision  of  the  judges 
at  the  late  Smithfield  Cattle  Show,  and  also,  more 
than  censuring  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Senior  thereto  re- 
lating. Sir,  as  Bucolicus  has  taken  unusual  pains  to 
benefit,  as  he  would  make  it  appear  "  the  future  wel- 
fare of  the  Smithfield  Club,"  I  beg  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  your  readers  to  the  very  laudable  method  he 
has  adopted  to  effect  it. 

This  righteous  unknown  firstwrites  a  letter,  causes 
the  same  to  be  printed,  distributes  copies  of  it  to 
every  member  of  the  Club,  sends  one  to  Bell's  Weekly 
Messenger  for  insertion,  and  pays  for  it  as  an  adver- 
tisement ;  all  this  in  his  professed  zeal  has  he  done, 
but  as  his  letter  contains  wicked  falsehoods,  which 
I  will  presently  show,  and  as  he  refused  when  called 
upon  by  the  Editor,  Mr,  Bell,  to  give  up  his  name, 
will,  I  think  be  quite  sufficient  to  convince  the  pub- 
lic that  he  had  other  motives  than  the  welfare  of  the 
Club  to  induce  him  thusto  act.  Neither  Mr.  Fianklin, 
or  Mr.  Oldacre  was  ever  in  Mr.  Senior's  house,  or 
on  his  farm,  and  the  invite  given  by  Mr.  S.  to  Mr. 
Jellicoe  to  visit  him  was  made  and  accepted,  before 
the  latter  had  been  applied  to  act  as  judge  ;  hence,  I 
can  fairly  retort  on  "  Bucolicus"  the  old  adage  of 
Honi  soit  qui  mal  y  pense,  and  set  at  nought  his  scur- 
rilous and  anonymous  libel  ;  but  had  it  been  subse- 
quent to  the  appointment,  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a 
man  to  be  found,  who  has  any  knowledge  of  Mr.  Jel- 
licoe, that  would  not  laugh  to  scorn  the  idea  that  a 
dinner  or  else,  could  induce  him  to  swerve  from  that 
integrity  for  which  the  name  is  proverbial,  and  on 
which  i  happen  to  know  he  sets  wjust  value. 

Sir,  having  thus  falsified  the  assertions  of "  Buco- 
licus" relative  to  Mr.  Senior  bribing  the  judges  bv  a 
dinner  &c  1  !  I  beg  further  to  claim  the  attention  of 
your  readers  to  his  other  grate  charge,  namely,  that 
of  their  "  wrDng  decision  so  obvious  to  all,"  in  tlie 
second  class.  Having  read  and  heard  so  much  about 
this  decision,  I  wrote  to  my  fritnd  Mr.  Jellicoe  on 
the  subject,  from  whom  I  received  the  following  ob- 
servation. "  To  be  qualified,  no  ox  in  the  second 
class  is  allowed  either  oilcake  or  meal,  till  the  1st  day 
of  August  preceding  the  Show ;  and  on  comparing 
the  certificates  we  found  that  the  ox,  to  which  we 
gave  the  first  prize  in  that  class,  had  consumed  less 
oilcake  and  meal  in  nineteen  weeks  by  one  ton  5  cwt., 


than  the  ox  to  which  we  gave  the  second  prize,  and 
to  which  we  should  have  awarded  the  first,  but  for 
the  vast  difference  in  the  value  of  the  food  they  had 
respectively  consumed  in  so  short  a  space  of  their  lives 
this  coupled  with  their  weigLit,  and  value  to  the 
butcher,  which  we  considered  nearly  equal,  induced 
us  to  decide  as  we  did.  On  one  thing  you  may  rest 
assured,  we  decided  in  that,  and  in  all  the  other 
classes,  according  to  our  conscientious  belief,  there- 
fore what  has  been  or  ma}'  continue  to  be  said,  or 
written  about  it,  will  never  disturb  my  peace  of 
mind  for  one  moment ;  it  \s  natural  for  disappointed 
candidates  for  fame  &c.,  to  forget  at  times  their  pro- 
perty, but  surely  that  of  the  dastardly  "  Bucolicus" 
must  have  been  great  indeed,  to  have  induced  him 
to  ascribe  to  men  not  a  jot  less  honourable  than  him- 
self, the  base  motives  he  has  done." 

From  the  above  quotation  it  is  only  fair  to  infer, 
that  whatever  the  opinion  of  "  Bucolicus,"  or  any 
other  member  of  the  Club  may  be,  as  to  the  decision 
of  the  judges  at  the  late  Cattle  Show,  it  was  an  honest 
one,  and  if  such  decision  did  not  happen  to  square 
with  opinions  of  all  parties  interested,  it  is  not  the 
first  time  by'many,that  similar  complaints  have  been, 
though  probably  notquite  so  violent.  Hereford  breeders 
are  not  so  very  tenacious  of  defect. — I  am  sir,  your 
most  obedient,  and  obliged,  JOHN    PRICE. 

Poale  House,  Upton-on-Severn,  April  18,  1838. 


THE     ENGLISH    AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

[Feeling  persuaded  that  the  sentiments  contained  in. 
this  letter  will  meet  with  the  general  approbation 
of  our  readers,  we  venture  to  publish  it,  although 
we  have  not  been  directly  authorised  to  do  so. 
The  desire  of  our  esteemed  correspondent  to  for- 
ward the  good  cause  will  induce  him  to  excuse 
us. — Ed.] 

Hathershaw  Lodge,  near  Oldham,  Manchester, 
April  5,  1838. 

Sir, — No  new  public  institution  could  have  g-iven 
me  so  much  satisfaction  as  the  contemplated  British 
Agricultural  Society  ;  it  will  be  a  national  union  of  that 
desirable  charter  which  combines  every  individual's  ad- 
vantage. The  real  wealth  of  Scotland  has  received 
additions  incalculable  from  her  national  agricultural 
establishment,  and  England's  field  for  improved  culti- 
vation, and  the  facilities  she  can  command,  offer  sources 
inexhaustible  for  agricultural  ameliorations.  From  a 
national  institution,  we  may  justly  calculate  upon  a  ge- 
neral earnestness  amongst  proprietors  to  improve  their 
estates,  and  such  a  taste  would  divert  attention  from 
other  pursuits  less  laudable,  more  expensive,  of  no  pub- 
lic utility,  but  often  the  cause  of  individual  disquietude 
and  inconvenience  ;  and  the  extensive  benefits  which 
will  flow  to  all  classes  from  a  united  and  well-directed 
effort  to  enlarge  the  capabilities  of  our  soil  are,  I  be- 
lieve, beyond  the  reach  of  human  comprehension. 

Actuated  by  such  impressions,  and  from  my  earliest 
recollections  having  been  ardently  attached  to  rural 
pursuits  and  associations,  I  shall  be  happy  to  be  enrolled 
as  an  annual  subscriber  to  the  British  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, and  I  delight  to  indulge  in  the  expectation  that 
agriculture,  the  most  ancient,  the  most  noble  of  all  pur- 
suits, that  which  conduces  most  to  health  of  body, 
peace  of  mind,  sound  judgment,  and  kind-hearted  dis- 
position, will  become  the  most  favourite  and  paramount 
of  earthly  considerations  with  the  owners  of  the  soil,  as 
well  as  with  those  who  live  by  its  cultivation, 
I  am.  Sir,  yours  respectfully, 

JAMES  DIXON. 
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AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETIES  AND 
THE  TENANT-FARMERS. 

Witnesham,  Ipswieh. 
Sir, — "  A  tenant-farmer  near  Ipswieh,"  states  in  the 
Mark  Lane  Express  that  I  "  have  formed  my  opinion 
of  the  anxiety  of  the  tenant  farmers  in  this  county  for 
the  existence  of  the  central  society  from  a  very  con- 
tracted knowledg-e  of  theirs."  I  hate  cavilling  about 
anything-,  but  as  the  truth  in  this  case  requires  to  be 
known,  in  reply,  I  think  it  probable  that  for  every 
individual  tenant-farmer's  opinion  he  knows,  that  I  may 
know  a  hundred. 

As  my  neighbour  gives  me  credit  for  not  "  wilfully 
misrepresenting  the  case,"  I  am  not  offended,  but  must 
shew  my  authority  for  so  thinkmi-.  But  my  neighbour 
states  "that  if  he  is  rig-htly  informed,  the  Asbocking- 
Club  was  suggested  by  an  individual  who  never  had 
any  connection  with  the  existing  local  societies  1"  Am  I 
or  your  readers  to  infer  from  this  that  I  have  taken  credit 
for  establishing  this  club?  If  so,  my  neighbour  is  in 
error ;  I  neither  suggested  the  forming-  of  the  club,  or 
induced  any  one  to  join  it ;  I  attended  the  first  meeting 
by  invitation ;  and  was  appointed  chairman,  which  I 
neither  wished  or  objected  to ;  then  why  does  my  neigh- 
bour speak  invidiously? 

To  his  political  creed  I  have  nothing  to  say,  "  let 
each  one  in  quiet  his  own  hobby-horse  ride,"  but  as  Mr. 
William  Everett,  of  Hushmere,  "  originated  the  As- 
bocking Club,"  and  is  a  staunch  reformer  I  believe,  it 
nullifies  my  neighbour's  opinion  of  Tory  influence.  Mr. 
Everett  drew  up  the  resolutions  which  were  decidedly 
and  solely  for  protection  and  relief  from  taxation,  and 
every  individual  then  present,  and  those  who  joined  the 
club  afterwards  offered  no  objection.  The  Yoxford 
Club  adopted  the  same  resolutions ;  the  Harlston  I  be- 
lieve the  same,  and  a  club  is  proposed  to  be  established 
at  Eye  for  general  purposes ;  thus  1  think  I  had  suflicient 
authority  to  state  that  the  Suffolk  tenant-farmers  wished 
the  central  society  to  be  upheld,  and  there  is  no  dif- 
ference between  the  resolutions  of  the  recent  established 
clubs  so  far,  from  those  of  the  Framlingham  and  Ips- 
wich societies.  The  East  Suffolk,  and  West  and  South 
Suffolk  associations  are  established  by  the  aristocracy 
for  cattle-shows,  ploughing-matches,  and  premiums  to 
servants,  labourers,  &c.,  and  therefore  my  neighbour's 
splenetic  remarks  do  not  apply  to  Mr.  Hart  Logan,  or 
do  not  apply  to  the  protective  societies. 

That  the  proposed  "  English  Agricultural  Society" 
will  be  very  beneficial  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  and  so 
are  the  provincial  societies  of  this  nature  in  each  re- 
spective neighbourhood,  but  the  g-ener«Z beneficial  effects 
are  very  remote,  and  after  all  if  we  are  only  to  improve 
our  cultivation  and  stock,  and  be  robbed  of  our  fair 
share  of  remuneration  for  outlay  of  capital  and  exertions 
by  a  free  trade  we  should  have  laboured  in  vain.  The 
Aristocracy  may  presume  on  their  power  to  prevent  a 
free  trade  without  a  systematic  mode  of  opposing  it,  but 
they  may  be  deceived,  and  I  have  great  reason  to  sus- 
pect they  will  be  deceived  if  they  divide  opinion  on  the 
necessity  of  watching  the  progress  of  events,  and  not  be 
prepared  to  support  the  political  interests  of  agriculture, 
backed  by  a  great  body  of  the  tenant-farmers. 

My  neighbour  says  that  my  opinion  as  to  the  reason 
the  tenant-farmers  did  not  attend  agricultural  meetings 
more  generally  is  erroneous;  viz.,  the  late  hour  at  which 
business  commenced,  and  the  distance  a  portion  of  them 
had  to  travel.  To  this  I  reply,  that  by  a  late  hour  I 
meant  some  hour  or  two  after  the  time  fixed,  and  thus 
drove  those  who  had  far  to  travel  into  the  night,  and 
not  a  late  hour  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word, 
as  an  evening  meeting  where  clubs  are  established  give 
an  opportunity  to  small  working  farmers  to  attend  with- 
out loss  of  time,  and  neglecting  their  business,  and  I 
find  the  small  farmers  are  most  punctual  in  their  atten- 
dance at  our  club,  and  are  most  anxious  to  read  the 
Farmer's  Magazine,  Blacker  on  Stall-feeding,  and  such 
other  publications  as  relate  to  practical  agriculture,  viz. 
little  books,  each  respectively  treating  oti  one  subject  only, 
and  facts  related  in  the  Farmer's  Magazine,  and  to 
plant  smaH  patches  of  newly  introduced  se«ds  and  roots, 


and  shewing  specimens  of  the  progress  and  the  produce 
of  such  on  the  various  soils  they  occupy,  and  discussing 
the  different  modes  of  tillage,  &e.  Thus,  Sir,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  pohtical  bias  does  not  interfere  with  us,  and  that 
many  centres  and  short  distance  to  travel  would  induce 
an  immense  number  to  join  such  clubs,  and  thus  spread 
information  in  a  tenfold  degree,  compared  to  mere 
annual  cattle-shows  and  ploughing-matches,  and  that 
no  Aristocratical  influence  is  necessary  to  induce  tenant 
farmers  to  join  such  societies  ;  but  still  a  central  society 
is  required  to  forward  the  views  of  the  scattered  provin- 
cial societies. 

P.  S.  Contrary  to  mi/  neighbour's  opinion  it  vvas  the 
opinion  of  all  the  members  of  the  various  societies  I 
have  attended  during  twenty  years  that  excepting  a 
comparatively  few  exceptions  the  Aristocracy  did  not 
only  refrain  from  encouraging  the  tenant-farmers  from 
endeavounng  to  protect  their  rights  and  interests,  but 
deterred  them  from  joining  associations,  and  of  this  I 
shall  speak  hereafter. 

Our  next  club  day  will  be  the  first  annual  meeting, 
when  I  hope  my  neighbour  will  pay  us  a  visit,  which  he 
may  do  incog.,  as  it  is  open  to  any  one,  and  he  will  then 
hear  the  report  of  our  sayings  and  doings  since  the  club 
was  established.  I  remain.  Sir, 

Yours,  &e., 

CHARLES  POPPY. 


UTTER  REGARDLESSNESS  OF  THE 
LANDLORD  TO  THE  INTERESTS 
OF  THE  TENANTRY. 

BETRAYAL  OF  BRITISH  ACRICULTURE  BY 
THE  CONSERVATIVES,— PROPOSED  AS- 
SOCIATION OF  TENANTS  AGAINST  THEIR 
LANDLORDS.— THE  CENTRAL  AGRICUL- 
TURAL SOCIETY.— THE  NEW  AGRICUL- 
TURAL SOCIETY. 

(from  the  morning  herald.^ 

We  have,  frequently,  directed  public  attention  to  the 
melancholy  fact,  that  the  great  conservative  interests  of 
the  empire  are  but  feebly  attended  to^nay,  that  they 
are  in  some  respects  directly  betrayed — by  the  par- 
liamentary leaders,  in  whom  the  conservative  party  has, 
hitherto,  reposed  confidence.  In  the  House  of  Lords, 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  may  be  found,  habitually,  ex- 
changing civilities  with  Lord  Melbourne — and,  oc- 
casionally, voting  with  the  whig-  government,  in  opposi- 
tion to  his  own  conservative  supporters.  In  the  House 
of  Commons,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  although  from  time  to 
time,  on  sliow  occasions,  he  hurls  a  powerful  speech, 
against  the  foreign  or  colonial  policy  of  the  present  oc- 
cupants of  office,  yet  he  is,  much  more  commonly,  to  be 
found  screening  them  from  the  consequences  of  their 
delinquencies— or  sanctioning,  directly  or  indirectly, 
their  pernicious  policy  : — and  he  has,  never,  during-  the 
present  session,  take  any  opportunity  of  asserting',  prac- 
tically, his  attachment  to  our  established  institutions — 
to  the  great  conservative  interests  of  the  country ! 

The  melancholy  truth  is  becoming  more  apparent 
every  day,  that  the  conservatives  of  England  cannot 
trust  their  parliamentary  leaders.  These  leaders  are, 
with  rare  exceptions,  more  than  half-whigs  !  They  are 
to  be  found,  night  after  night,  lauding,  as  if  in  i-ivalry 
of  its  whig-  projectors,  the  New  Poor  Law  Act ; — but 
are  they  ever  found  advocating-  the  adoption  of  a  single 
measure,  that  has  for  its  object,  the  protection  and  en- 
couragement of  productive  industry  ?  Do  the  parlia- 
mentary conservatives  make  the  slightest  effort  to 
remove  from  the  agriculture  of  Great  Britain,  those 
causes  of  depression,  which  have  been  weighing-  it 
down  for  twenty  years  past  ?  Do  they  ever  concern 
themselves  about  securing  protection  for  the  shipping 
interest?  Does  the  fate  of  the  six  or  seven  hundred 
thousand  starving,  or  half-starving  hand-loom  weavers 
ever  cost  them  a  moment's  anxiety  ?     No  :  —instead  of 
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guarding'  the  interests  of  farmers,  and  shipowners,  and 
labourers,  they  are  to  be  found,  month  after  month, 
and  session  after  session,  giving  additional  currency  and 
importance  to  the  principles  of  Malthusianism,  and  of 
the  worst  varieties  of  political  economy : — wrangling,  it 
may  be,  from  time  to  tmae,  with  whigs  and  whig-radicals, 
upon  points,  to  which  men,  who  love  our  institutions, 
attach  not  the  slightest  importance ; — but  more 
frequently,  nay  almost  habitually,  eulogising,  as  we 
have  stated,  the  New  Poor  Law  Bill — or  giving  in  their 
adhesion  to  the  system  of  free  trade — or  refusing  to  in- 
quire into  the  destructive  working  of  the  Currency  Bill 
of  1819—  that  fatal  bill,  which  (imperfectly  brought 
into  operation,  as  it  has  beenj  has  nearly  paralysed 
productive  industry  in  all  its  branches — and,  which,  if 
attempted  to  be  fully  enforced,  would,  inevitably  involve 
national  bankruptcy,  and  the  most  fearful  of  revolutions  ? 

The  great  conservative  cause— the  cause  of  the  pro- 
ductive classes — is,  in  short,  betrayed  by  the  parliamen- 
tary conservatives !  We  write  the  words,  more  in 
sorrow,  than  m  danger !  If  we  attempted  to  conceal 
the  fact,  we  should  render  ourselves  parties  to  the 
treachery  ! 

The  parliamentary  conservatives  have,  openly,  aban- 
doned the  labouring  classes  to  their  fate,  under  the 
operation  of  the  Malthusian  poor  law.  They  are  pre- 
paring, in  like  manner,  to  throw  the  farmers  of  Great 
Britain  overboard — to  destroy,  in  fact,  the  very  men,  to 
whom  they  owe  all  their  importance  in  society.  The 
statement  might  seem  incredible — if  things,  till  now 
deemed  incredible,  were  not,  every  day,  taking  place 
under  our  eyes  !  We  shall  point  out  the  evidence,  on 
which  we  make  the  assertion  ! 

Some  two  years  and  a  half  ago,  a  society,  styling 
itself  the  Central  Agricultural  Society,  was  formed,  for 
the  purpose,  chiefly,  of  securing  pn)/ect!o«  to  the  British 
farmer.  Amongst  the  members  were  to  be  found 
nobles  of  high  degree,  baronets,  and  members  of  parlia- 
ment, to  whom  more  or  less  of  public  importance 
attached.  The  farmers,  with  that  modesty  which 
characterises  them,  were  content  to  remain  in  the  back 
ground,  trusting  almost  exclusively  to  the  efforts  of 
their  noble  and  parliamentary  patrons  !  But  these 
patrons,  who  seem  to  think  there  can  be  no  misery  in 
the  world,  so  long  as  rents  are  faithfully  paid,  apparently 
had  no  other  object  in  view,  than  to  amuse  the  farmers, 
and  to  prevent  any  effectual  protection  being  extended 
to  agriculture !  Alost  of  these  patrons  were  more  or 
less  tainted  with  the  worst  doctrines  of  political  economy ; 
— and  none  of  them,  at  all  events,  loved  the  farmers, 
sufficiently,  to  make  -en  effort,  in  opposition  to  the 
■whigs,  and  the  economists,  to  secure  fair  play— just 
protection— to  the  class  of  men,  on  whom,  above  all 
others,  the  aristocracy  is  dependent  for  its  power  and 
importance! 

The  farmers,  soon,  began  to  feel  themselves  cheated  ; 
— and,  at  length,  the  Cambridgeshire  and  Isle  of  Ely 
farmers — a  body  of  agriculturists  inferior  to  none  in  the 
world,  in  point  of  intelligence  and  energy — openly 
withdrew  themselves  from  the  Central  Agricultural 
Association.  They,  at  the  same  time,  gave  to  the 
world,  their  reasons  for  doing  so — and  called  upon  the 
farmers,  throughout  England,  to  form  themselves  into 
associations  from  vMch  landlords  should  he  excluded. 
— The  farmers  of  England,  as  they  truly  observed  must 
depend  tipon  themselves  alone  ! 

A  meeting  of  the  Central  Agricultural  Association 
took  place  in  London  last  week  ;  and  the  occurrences 
at  that  meeting,  served  to  corroborate  the  justice  of  the 
views,  expressed  by  the  Cambridgeshire  farmers.  Only 
two  or  three,  out  of  the  scores  of  noble  and  parliamentary 
patrons  of  the  association,  condescended  to  attend  the 
meeting  ; — and  not  one  of  them  condescended  to  attend 
the  aHTiiversary  dinner  of  the  farmers  which  followed  ! 

In  the  course  of  the  evening,  a  feeling  of  deep  in- 
dignation was  expressed  by  the  farmers  assembled,  at 
this  desertion  of  the  interests  of  agriculture,  by  the  class 
of  men,  who  possess,  above  all  others,  a  deep  interest 
in  its  prosperity.  Mr.  Bernard,  a  landowner — but  one 
who  happens  to  be  enlightened  enough  to  perceive  that 
the  interests  of  the  landlords  ought  to  be  subordinate  to 
the  interests  of  farmers,  and  labourers— stated,  in  corro- 


boration of  the  sentiments  expressed  by  many  of  the 
farmers — "that  the  Central  Association  had  failed, 
solely  because  landlords  had  been  permitted  to  belong 
to  it.  Landlords,  as  a  body,  cared  for  nothing,  but  the 
receipt  of  their  rents ;  and,  although  protection  to  agri- 
culture had  been  recognised  as  the  fundamental  principle 
of  the  association,  he  had  never  met  with  a  landlord, 
helonging  to  it,  w/io  was  not  opposed  to  the  principle  of 
protecting,  either  labourers,  or  farmers." 

To  remove  all  doubt,  on  the  subject — to  prove,  be- 
yond the  possibility  of  misconception— that  the  cause  of 
the  farmers  has  been  abandoned  by  the  landlords,  a 
new  society,  styling  itself  "  The  New  Agricultural 
Society"  has  been  announced,  as  being  in  process  of 
formation.  This  new  society  boasts  of  many  most  dis- 
tinguished names,  as  its  patrons  and  "  governors.'' 
Not  one  word  is  stated  in  its  prospectus,  on  the  subject 
of  "  protection"  to  agriculture  !  Oh,  no  !  so  far  from 
anything-  so  vulgar,  as  "protection"  for  the  British 
farmer  being  contemplated,  one  of  the  fundamental 
laws  of  the  society  is  to  be  "  that  no  question  shall  be 
discussed  at  any  of  the  meetings,  which  shall  refer  to  any 
matter  to  he  brought  forward,  or  pending  in  either  of  the 
houses  of  parliament." 

The  plain  English  of  this  "  fundamental  law,"  is, 
that  the  farmers  of  England  must  quietly  pay  their 
rents,  without  presuming  1o  trouble  the  class  of  rent^ 
receivers,  with  the  story  of  their  difficulties  snd  their 
sufferings !  The  Currency  Bill  of  1819  may  work  out 
its  deadly  ends !  The  corn  laws  may  be  repealed  ! 
The  whole  body  of  the  productive  classes  may  sink  in 
hopeless  subjection  to  the  jobbers  and  idle  consumers  ! 
Still,  the  landlords  of  England  must  not,  in  any  case, 
be  called  upon  to  take  any  trouble  in  the  matter  !  If 
one  race  of  farmers  shall  be  swept  away  into  the  vortex 
of  bankruptcy, — why,  the  landlords,  of  course,  hope 
to  find  another  race  of  tenants,  who  will  sacrifice  their 
capitals,  so  long  as  their  capitals  shall  last — and  who 
will,  then,  quietly,  walk  into  the  nearest  workhouses  ! 
But,  although,  the  patrons  and  governors  of  the  new 
society  will  not  recognise  the  principle  of  "protection" 
to  the  farmer,  they  are  not  unwilling  to  "  encourage" 
him  !  They  will  stimulate  him  to  lose  money  in  feed- 
ing prize  cattle  :— and  if  the  march  ofpohtical  economy 
should,  ultimately,  reduce  him  to  beggary— still  they 
will  not  be  found  unwilling  to  fmooth  his  way  to  the 
work  house,  by  bestowing  on  him,  occasionally,  during 
his  progress,  a  medal,  or  some  other  honorary 
mark  of  their  approval  of  his  acquiescence  in  a  system, 
that  forbids  all  allusion  on  the  part  of  farmers  to  po- 
litical  measures— although  these  measures  may  be 
destroying  a  farmer's  capital,  and  depriving  him  of 
bread ! 

The  farmers,  in  short,  are,  at  length,  fairly  abandoned 
by  the  landlords !  lint  let  the  farmers  rest  assured, 
that  they  are  strong  enough  to  secure  "  protection"  for 
themselves, if  they  will  only,  manfully,  and  energetically, 
use  the  means  at  their  disposal.  Let  the  farmers  in  each 
county  form  themselves  forthwith  into  a  local  association, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  Cambridgeshire  farmers  !  Let 
these  local  associations,  again,  arrange  themselves  into 
one  great  central  association  !  Let  them  communicate 
with  each  other,  in  every  possible  way  !  Let  them  re- 
solutely, refuse  admission  to  landlords,  or  the  agents  of 
landlords  !  Let  them  trust  to  themselves  alone  ;— and 
within  a  very  short  space,  they  will  find  themselves  able 
to  command  all  the  "  protection,"  to  which  agriculture 
is  entitled  !  There  is  no  time,  however,  to  be  lost  1 
The  enemies  of  English  agriculture— the  deadly  foes  of 
native  industry — are  never  idle ! 


Pears  grafted  on  Medlar  Stocks,  are  found  by  Capt, 
Peter  Rainer,  R.  N.,  to  become  more  juicy,  and  not 
inferior  in  flavour ;  They  grow  vigorously,  fruit  the  se- 
cond year,  and  bear  abundantly.  Some  are  much  al- 
tered in  appearance ;  the  Jargonelle  remains  nearly 
green  when  ripe,  and  is  a  much  shorter  fruit  than 
when  produced  from  a  Pear  or  Quince  stock. 
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THE      AGRICULTURAL     SOCIETIES 
AND    THE    MORNING    HERALD. 

The  Merning  Herald  of  Thursday  last  wasted  one  of 
the  most  vulgar,  virulent,  and  silly  leading'  articles, 
agrainst  the  two  societies  lately  established  for  the 
scientific  improvement  of  agriculture,  which  ever  de- 
g'raded  the  most  senile  and  ignorant  member  of  the 
metropolitan  press.  It  would  require  no  conjuror  in 
agricultural  matters  to  divine,  that  the  soft  Simon  who 
wrote  such  an  article,  knew  as  little  about  the  interests 
of  the  farmer  and  grazier,  as  we  pretend  to  know  about 
the  politics  of  Java  or  Japan  ;  and  still  less  does  it 
require  any  acuteness  in  men  of  the  world,  above  all, 
in  men  who  know  the  tricks  of  the  press,  to  discover  that 
the  substance  of  the  egregious  article  to  which  we 
allude,  was  furnished  by  some  disappointed  functionary 
of  that  dying  society  to  which  we  adverted  last  week. 
We  could  find  it  our  hearts  to  pity  the  man  whose 
heart  could  be  so  broken,  and  whose  hopes  could  be  so 
blasted  by  the  failure  of  a  scheme  which  has  degenerated 
into  nothing  more  than  a  miserable  job  ;  but  our  in- 
dignation smothers  our  compassion,  when  we  find  a 
servile  stipendiary  turning  traitor  to  a  cause,  merely 
because  it  had  been  badly  and  clumsily  managed  in 
his  hands. 

The  Morning  Herald,  or  rather  the  writer  of  the 
article  for  the  Maming  Herald,  first  adverts  to  the 
facts,  which  we  commented  upon  last  week,  that  the 
nobility  and  landed  gentry  shrunk  from  attending  the 
meeting  of  the  "  Central  Society,"  on  the  20th  ult.,  at  the 
Crown  and  Anchor,  and  that  at  the  anniversary  dinner 
in  the  evening,  not  one  of  that  class — at  least,  not  one 
gentleman  recognised  as  properly  belonging  to  that 
class,  condescended  to  be  present.  From  these  facts 
the  sapient,  or  we  should  rather  say,  irritated  writer 
denounces  the  whole  aristocraey  of  England,  as  a  selfish 
and  designing  clique,  who  care  nothing  for  the  agri- 
culturist, except  as  a  payer  of  rent,  and  who  would 
allow  their  tenants  to  sink  or  swim  as  accident  hap- 
pened, if  it  were  not  that  the  tenants'  industry,  labour, 
and  capital,  furnished  them  with  the  luxuries  andconve- 
niencies  of  life.  This  senseless  charge  is  brought  against 
the  landed  proprietors  of  England,  because  they  do  not 
appear  to  think  that  the  "  Central  Society"  is  worthy 
of  their  patronage,  either  as  regards  its  management, 
its  means  or  its  objects.  We  will  not  stop  to  inquire 
what  the  Society  has  done  for  agriculture,  or  what  it 
is  likely  to  do,  after  having  discreditably  embarrassed 
itself  in  doing  nothing.  The  plain  truth  is,  that  nearly 
every  respectable  name  originally  connected  with  it  is 
merely  kept  on  the  face  of  its  proceedings  and  prospec- 
tuses by  the  eflProntery  of  its  officials  ;  that  the  president 
and  nearly  all  the  vice-presidents  abstain  from  its  anni- 
versary meetings  without  even  the  ceremonial  of  an 
excuse ;  and  that  at  no  time  did  the  patrician  gentry  of 
the  country  who  have  signalised  themselves  by  an  ardent 
love  and  liberal  patronage  of  scientific  agriculture, 
ever  allow  themselves  to  be  mixed  up,  even  nominally 
with  the  society ; — this  plain  truth,  we  say,  would  be 
quite  sufficient  for  us,  as  justification  of  our  judgment 
that  the  society  never  was  adapted  to  achieve  the  objects 
vsrhich  it  professed  to  pursue,  even  though  the  corres- 
pondent of  the  Morning  Herald  had  not  enlightened  us 
as  to  the  ignorance  and  selfishness  of  the  underlings 
who  concocted  it. 

In  speaking  of  the  chequered  fate  of  the  Central 
Society,  the  Morning  Herald  informs  us,  that  the 
farmers  of  Cambridgeshire  withdrew  from  it  nearly 
twelve  months  ago,  on  the  ground  that  no  agricultural 
society  would  do  good  to  the  tenant,  in  which  landlords 
had  a  voice.  The  Morning  Herald  tells  us,  moreover, 
that  the  Cambridgeshire  farmers  are  the  most  intelligent 
in  England,  and  recommends  that  the  farmers  should 
form  societies,  of  which  the  fundamental  principle  shall 
be  to  exclude  every  man  who  is  the  owner  of  land. 
Now,  farmers  of  England,  just  hear  i!?»js.  The  Morning 
Herald  is  the  most  Conservative,  or  Tory,  paper  pub- 
lished in  London  ;  and  yet,  while  the  editor  is  taking 
his  nap,  such  malevolent  drivelling  as  the  above  finds  its 
way  into  his  paper !      Do  you  know  how  ?     You  do 


not.     We  will  tell  you  another  day,  if  further  provoked 
by  such  ill-directed  nonsense. 

The  "  Central  School  of  Horticulture  and  Agriculture," 
which  is  established  under  the  patronage  of  the  Queen, 
and  upwards  of  two  hundred  of  our  wealthiest  aristocracy, 
merely  incur  a  sneer  from  the  Herald,  and  is  then 
passed  over  as  a  rather  delicate  point  to  attack.  The 
"  brunt  of  the  assault"  is  upon  Earl  Spencer's  projected 
association,  which  is  to  be  called,  in  imitation  of  the 
name,  as  of  the  Highland  Society,  the  English  Agri- 
cultural Society.  Against  the  groundwork  of  this 
society,  or,  for  we  had  better  come  to  close  quarters,  and 
use  straightforward  language  the  Central  Society's 
officers  protest.  That  groundwork  is  "  that  no  question 
shall  be  discussed  at  any  of  the  meetings  lohich  shall  refer 
to  he  brought  forioard,  or  pending,  in  either  House  of 
Parliament."  We  have  more  than  once  or  twice  de- 
clared our  opinion  that  this  is  the  proper  way  to  go  to 
work  with  a  society  for  the  scientific  advancement  of 
agriculture,  yet  still  insisting- that  another  society  for  the 
legislative  protection  of  agriculture  to  be  not  only  useful 
but  necessary.  Ihe  "  Central  Society,"  to  which  this 
article  may  be  supposed  a  "  requiescat  in  pace,"  for 
want  of  worldly  and  agricultural  knowledge,  never 
understood  this  prudential  distinction  from  its  commence- 
ment. Hence  its  want  of  support  both  in  talent,  in- 
fluence, and  subscriptions.  Earl  Spencer's  "  English 
Agricultural  Society,"  and  the  "  Central  School  of 
Horticulture  and  Agriculture,"  will  fare  differently, 
because  they  are  founded  on  a  better  basis,  and  a  more 
disinterested  principle.  The  "Central  School"  has 
already  established  for  itself  a  place  amongst  the  most 
useful  of  our  metropolitan  societies ;  and  the  "  English 
Society,"  we  are  happy  to  say,  has,  though  its  prelimi- 
nary meeting  to  make  arrangements  does  not  come  on 
until  the  9th  of  May,  received  subscriptions  to  the 
amount  of  two  thousand  pounds ! — New  Farmer's 
Journal. 


The  Wax  Tree. — This  tree  grows  perfectly  well 
in  France,  although,  as  yet,  the  French  agriculturists 
have  not  attempted  to  turn  it  to  any  use.  It  is  a  hardy 
plant,  and  loves  a  sandy  dry  soil,  such  as  few  other 
trees  can  flourish  in.  Its  usual  height  is  about  five  or 
six  feet,  and  little  care  is  required  for  its  cultivation. 
It  bears  every  season  an  abundant  crop  of  berries, 
which  can  be  easily  gathered  in.  Almost  every  method 
of  propagation  yet  discovered  is  available  for  multiply- 
ing this  production,  but  the  most  expeditious  mode  is 
to  plant  separately  the  suckers,  which  grow  in  vast 
numbers  at  the  foot  of  each  plant.  A  delicious  odour 
emanates  from  the  leaves  and  berries  ;  and  the  wax  or 
resin  proceeding  from  these  latter,  spreads  around  the 
same  perfume  when  burning  ;  so  that  a  single  taper  is 
sufficient  to  perfume  a  good-sized  room,  even  for  seme 
time  after  it  has  been  extinguished.  We  are  decidedly 
of  opinion  that  the  climate  of  England  would  be  per- 
fectly suitable  for  the  cultivation  of  this  plant,  and  we 
are  equally  convinced  that  it  would  confer  a  great  value 
on  lands  now  comparatively  unproductive.  It  grows 
with  great  luxuriance  within  a  league  of  Berlin,  in  the 
garden  of  M.  Subzer,  and  bears  both  flowers  and  ber- 
ries. Why  should  not  the  same  result  be  witnessed  in 
England?— In  America,  71bs.  of  berries  give  about 
2lbs.  of  wax.  This  matter  is  of  a  yellowish  green ;  a 
little  firmer  than  the  wax  made  by  bees  ;  when  burnt 
it  gives  a  bright  clear  light  without  smoke.  It  is  not 
subject  to  run  like  tallow,  and,  when  new,  it  possesses 
a  balsamic  odour,  which  the  inhabitants  of  Louisiana 
declare  to  be  extremely  wholesome.— The  process  of 
extracting  the  wax  is  to  throw  the  berries  into  a  caul- 
dron, and  to  pour  water  on  them,  until  it  is  five  or  six 
inches  above  the  quantity  which  is  to  be  worked  on  by 
boiling  ;  the  water  is  heated,  and  whilst  the  fire  acts 
on  it,  the  berries  are  stirred  about  in  the  vessel,  and  at 
last  broken  to  pieces  against  the  bottom  and  sides,  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  separation  of  the  wax,  which  by 
degrees  collects  on  the  surface  of  the  boiling  water. 
The  oily  substance  is  skimmed  off,  and  strained  through 
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a  linen  cloth,  in  order  to  free  it  from  all  gross  or  ex- 
traneous matter.  When  all  the  wax  that  the  berries 
will  furnish  has  been  carefully  collected,  they  are  re- 
moved, and  a  fresh  supply  to  be  subjected  to  the  same 
process  as  the  others.  A  quantity  of  water  is  added, 
to  supply  the  place  of  that  lost  by  evaporation,  and  the 
vessel  is  regularly  cleaned  out  after  the  wax  has  been 
collected  from  the  second  batch  of  berries.  The  wax 
thus  obtained  is  moist  and  soft.  It  is  afterwards  dried 
in  cakes,  and  may  at  any  time  be  made  into  candles. 
This  wax  does  not  serve  alone  for  giving  light,  it  makes 
a  peculiarly  fine  soap,  and  its  astringent  qualities  ren- 
der it  useful  in  medicine.  This  shrub  is  found  in  the 
greatest  numbers  in  North  and  South  Carolina,  where 
it  is  distinguished  by  the  hardihood  of  its  nature.  We 
earnestly  recommend  its  introduction  into  this  country, 
and  we  hope  our  recommendation  will  not  be  lost  on 
our  agricultural  and  horticultural  readers. — From  the 
Gardener's  Magazine. 


THE  TITHE  COMMUTATION  ACT. 

Moulton,  April  4. 

At  a  parochial  meeting  held  in  the  parish  of  Weston, 
certain  land  proprietors  inconsiderately  agreed  to  give 
an  extravagant  rent-charge,  at  the  same  time  laughing 
and  telling  the  minority  they  could  do  without  them,  and 
at  a  subsequent  meeting  appointing  the  tithe-owner's 
agent  as  a  valuer,  fixing  the  principle  of  the  appoint- 
ment so  as  to  encrease  the  value  of  their  estates,  and 
decreasing  the  value  of  the  estates  of  the  minority,  has 
led  to  the  sending  of  the  following  remonstrance.  See- 
ing in  your  valuable  agricultural  paper  your  wish  that 
some  person  would  throw  some  light  on  the  working 
of  the  Tithe  Act,  I  hope  the  publishing  of  this  will  in- 
duce some  persons  to  come  forward  for  that  purpose. 
Yours,  &c.,  PRO  BONO  PUBLICO. 


<'To  THE  Honourable  Commissioners  of  the 
Tithe  Commutation  Act. 

Weston,  Jan.  29,  1838. 

"  Gentlemen, — We,  the  undersigned  parishioners 
and  landowners,  in  the  parish  of  Weston,  in  the  county 
of  Lincoln,  most  humbly  offer  to  your  notice  and  con- 
sideration the  several  objections  we  have  to  the  agree- 
ment recently  made  at  a  vestry  relative  to  the  commu- 
tation of  tithes  in  the  aforesaid  parish,  on  the  following 
grounds : — 

"  That  it  is  our  firm  opinion  and  belief  that  the 
Legislature  never  contemplated  at  the  passing  of  the 
Tithe  Act,  an  unequitable  and  unfair  distinction  of 
property,  as  to  benefit  the  one  class  of  landowners  at 
the  cost  and  injury  of  the  others. 

"  On  these  grounds  we  venture  to  oifer  our  remarks, 
viz. — That  we  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  pro- 
posed sum  agreed  on  at  the  said  vestry,  is  much  too 
high,  as  the  average  receipts  of  the  value  of  the  tithes 
for  the  seven  years  does  not  justify  such  a  rent-charge. 

*'  That  the  principle  on  which  the  Weston  tithe  agree- 
ment is  made,  clearly  appears  to  benefit  only  the  pro- 
prietors of  grass  lands,  which  when  brought  into 
cultivation  as  arable,  would  greatly  out-balance  in 
point  of  value  and  produce,  the  old  worked-out  lands. 

"  That  the  above  measure  if  carried  into  a  law 
■would  be  most  oppressive  and  unjust,  as  it  will  settle 
a  very  heavy  tithe  on  the  old  worked-out  arable  lands, 
(which  are  not  a  few,)  thereby  considerably  influence 
either  the  sale  or  letting  of  such  property,  to  the  great 
detriment  of  the  respective  owners. 

''  Such  being  the  case,  we  most  humbly  rely  on  your 
kind  attention  to  these  our  remarks,  and  trust  your 
impartial  and  considerate  view  of  the  subject  will  afford 
us  a  permanent  relief.— And  iu  duty  bound,  your  Pe- 
titioners will  ever  pray." 


IMPROVEMENTS  IN  IRELAND. 

TO  JOSEPH  POLLOCK,  ESQ. 

Sir, — In  answer  to  your  letter  of  the  17th  instant,  I 
give  my  willing  assent  to  the  greater  part  of  the  argu- 
ments fairly  and  quietly  stated  therein.  I  should  very 
much  lament  the  defeat  of  the  Mmisterial  Poor-law  bill 
for  Ireland  ;  but  I  should  greatly  rejoice  ta  see  it  ac- 
companied by  other  bills  increasing  employment,  and 
encouraging  the  outlay  of  capital  on  public  and  private 
works  of  s\ich  importance  and  necessity  as  would  secure 
repayment  for  the  outlay. 

I  shall  endeavour  as  briefly  as  possible  to  state  ray 
opinion  as  to  the  facilitating-  and  extending  improvment 
by  labour,  whereby  the  compulsory  and  most  offensive 
parts  of  the  poor  law  bill  would  be  greatly  alleviated. 

It  has  been  said  that  it  would  take  two  hundred  mil- 
lions to  put  Ireland  on  a  footing  with  England  as  to  farm 
offices  and  homesteadf .  I  doubt  if  it  would  take  half 
so  much  ;  but  I  am  certain  we  lose  as  much  by  vermin, 
by  rot,  and  by  waste  as  we  pay  to  the  parsons.  I  am, 
moreover,  certain  that  on  every  principle  of  economy 
the  outlay  on  all  necessary  farm-offices  would  repay 
itself  in  a  very  few  years.  Indeed  I  know,  from  my  own 
experience,  that  tenants  willingly  pay  ten  per  cent,  on 
the  cost  of  such  accommodation.  I  give  at  foot  an  idea 
of  a  law  to  facilitate  such  improvement— a  second  law 
for  draining,  inclosing,  and  improving  wastes.  These 
laws  would  set  forward  employment  simultaneously  in 
all  quarters — would  not  congregate  too  large  masses  of 
labourers — would  make  tenants  for  life  to  improve  the 
estate,  and  to  make  from  it  a  provision  for  younger  chil- 
dren— would  secure  to  capitalists  a  safe  and  profitable 
market,  and  would  greatly  increase  the  quantity,  quality, 
and  safety  of  the  produce.  So  far  for  the  employment 
of  private  capital  on  private  property.  The  people  in 
England  may  ask,  "  What  necessity  for  a  law  for  such 
purpose?"  I  answer,  because  the  great  mass  of  Irish 
proprietors  are  either  absent,  in  debt,  under  settlement, 
indifferent,  or  ridden  by  middlemen  and  agents. 

Now,  as  to  public  works  in  Ireland,  they  would  be  as 
beneficial  and  as  remunerative  to  England  as  to  this 
country,  and  they  are  in  justice  due  to  us.  The  inter- 
course between  the  Old  and  the  New  World  requires  a 
railroad  to  Tarbert  or  Berehaven,  perhaps  another  to 
Blacksod.  A  proper  improvement  of  the  Shannon 
would  pay 200  per  cent.;  a  ship  canal  to  Galway  would 
have  saved  almost  every  wreck  of  this  winter,  except 
that  of  the  poor  Killarney.  It  would  reclaim  the  entire 
Bog  of  Allen,  and  give  food  and  location  to  a  million 
of  persons.  These,  Sir,  are  my  opinions  as  to  some  of 
our  resources  ;  these  I  would  urge  without  opposing  the 
poor  law.  Indeed,  they  are  much  in  accordance  with 
the  more  extended  and  admirable  views  of  the  poor  law 
commissioners,  amongst  whom  I  reckon  some  of  the 
best  and  ablest  men,  English  and  Irish,  with  whom  I 
have  ever  had  the  honour  to  be  acquainted. 

I  remain,  Sir,  your  faithful  and  obliged  servant, 
CLONCURRY. 

Lyons,  March  21. 

Bill  No.  1. 
'  Whereas  great  loss  of  produce  and  of  stock  is  caused 
to  the  farmers  and  landholders  in  Ireland  by  want  of 
proper  homesteads,  barns,  granaries,  and  other  neces- 
sary offices  for  farm  purposes,  and  the  want  of  capital, 
of  confidence,  and  other  causes  prevent  the  landlords  or 
the  tenants  from  erecting  the  same  ;  be  it  enacted,  that 
on  application  of  any  landlord,  orof  any  tenant,  in  Ire- 
land, holding  fifty  acres  of  land  or  upwards,  it  may  be 
lawful  for  the  board  of  in  Ireland  to  issue 

orders  to  the  surveyor  of  the  county  to  view  the  said 
farm,  and  to  report  to  the  board  what  offices  or  home- 
steads may  be  necessary  on  the  said  farm  for  its  due 
cultivation,  and  the  saving  and  preserving  its  produce  ; 
and  if  the  owner  and  the  occupier  of  said  farm,  or  either 
of  them,  will  agree  to  pay  the  said  board  a  yearly  acre- 
able  instalment  not  exceeding  ten  per  cent,  on  the  re- 
served rent,  the  said  board  of  in  Ireland 
may  direct  the  erection  of  the  same,  and  issue  deben- 
tures for  payment  thereof,  which  debentures  shall  bear 
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interest  at  the  rate  of  four  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  of 
six  per  cent,  for  a  sinking  fund,  and  shall  be  a  first 
charge  on  the  said  land,  until  the  said  debentures  be 
paid  off. 

"  And  be  it  enacted  that  when  there  are  derivative  in- 
terests leases  of  land  so  requiring-  homesteads  and  im- 
provements, it  may  be  lawful  for  said  board  to  apportion 
the  costs  of  such  improvements," 

Bill  No.  II. 
"  Whereas  much  land  in  Ireland,  of  various  descrip- 
tions, lies  neglected  or  waste  by  reason  of  want  of  title, 
of  division,  of  inclosure,  and  of  drainage,  as  also  of 
want  of  capital,  er  of  due  attention  of  the  proprietors  and 
holders ;  be  it  enacted  that  it  may  be  lawful  that  any 
proprietor  or  holder  of  land,  not  less  than  one  hundred 
acres,  may  lay  before  the  board  of  in  Ire- 

land a  map  and  statement  of  the  land  which  requires  to 
be  drained,  and  the  said  board  shall  issue  directions  to 
the  county  surveyor  to  inspect  and  report  on  the  same, 
and  on  the  works  and  outlay  necessary  for  drainage  of 
the  same  ;  and  if  the  said  board  approve  thereof,  it  shall 
be  lawful  to  order  the  execution  thereof,  and  to  issue 
debentures  for  the  expense  thereof,  which  debentures 
shall  be  a  first  charge  on  the  land  at  a  rate  of  ten  per 
cent.,  of  which  four  per  cent,  for  interest  on  the  deben- 
tures, and  six  per  cent,  as  a  sinking  fund.  And  in  case 
the  land,  bog,  mountain,  or  waste  shall  exceed  one 
hundred  acres  in  extent,  and  its  bounds  have  been 
marked  out  by  the  ordnance  survey  lately  made,  then 
it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  board  of  in 

Ireland  to  appoint  commissioners  of  view  of  the  county 
where  the  said  waste  lands  are  situated,  who,  with  the 
aid  of  the  county  surveyor  and  others,  shall  decide  on 
the  propriety  and  expense  of  draining,  inclosing,  and 
improving  the  same ;  and  the  said  board  shall  order  the 
said  works  and  improvements  to  be  carried  on,  and  shall 
sell  or  let  a  portion  of  the  said  lands  to  pay  the  neces- 
sary cost  and  outlay  of  such  inclosure,  drainage,  and 
improvement,  giving  the  residue  to  the  proprietors.  Pro- 
vided always,  that  if  the  proprietor  or  proprietors  desire 
to  improve  the  said  lands  by  themselves  and  by  their 
own  labourers,  it  may  then  be  lawful  for  the  said  board 
to  authorise  the  same,  and  to  issue  debentures  for  said 
purpose  with  interest  and  sinking  fund,  as  if  the  said 
waste,  bog,  or  mountain,  did  not  exceed  in  quantity  one 
hundred  acres." 


IMPORTANT   TO    SOWERS    OF  LINT- 
SEED. 

General  observations  on  sowing  lintseed,  showing 
the  good  and  bad  qualities : — 

Good. — The  grain  should  be  of  an  oval,  tapered  at 
the  one  end,  and  turned  a  little  at  the  point,  plump 
and  smooth,  but  not  round  ;  the  colour  should  be  light 
brown  and  greenish  at  the  point.  It  should  taste  sweet 
and  glutinous  in  the  mouth,  and  appear  whitish  when 
chewed  ;  if  it  has  any  smell,  it  should  be  that  of  fresh 
eating  oil.  It  should  feel  very  slippery,  and  difficult  to 
catch  with  the  hand.  It  should  crackle  and  blaze  when 
thrown  into  the  fire,  and  should  sink  when  wet  and 
thrown  in  vvater.  Lastly,  it  should  have  as  few  of  the 
faults  described  below  as  possible. 

Bad.— The  lintseed  which  comes  under  this  de- 
scription is  sometimes  round,  n-ot  oval,  flat,  thin  in  the 
edges,  and  the  point  straight,  (not  curved  to  one  side}. 
The  colour  is  very  unevenly,  some  of  it  dark  brown, 
some  of  it  light,  some  pale,  some  nearly  black,  others 
whitish,  and  some  very  green  without  substance  the 
taste  rather  bitter  and  not  glutinous  :  in  proportion  to 
its  age,  the  smell  will  be  damp,  rancid,  and  mitey.  It 
burns  only  a  little  in  the  fire,  and  does  not  crackle  much  ; 
in  the  hand  it  feels  either  very  chaffy  or  very  hard.  It 
has  other  seeds  mixed  with  it,  such  as  hay  seed,  yellow 
seed,  black  seed,  and  sand,  and  sometimes  corn  and 
broken  clay.  Lastly,  good  lintseed  is  often  among  the 
bad,  but  several  of  these  marks  will  always  appear  in 
bad  linli^^dt—Kilmarnock  Jmirnah 


[26  March  1838,-1  Vict,] 
A  BILL 

TO  ADMIT  FOREIGN  CORN  TO  BE  GROUND  IN  MILLS  UVDER 
THE  LOCK  OF  THE  CROWN,  AND  MANUFACTURED  THEREIN 
FOR  EXPORTATION  ONLY. 

[Note. — The  words  printed  in  italics  are  proposed  to  be 
inserted  in  the  committee.] 

Preamble, — Commissioners  of  Customs,  with  sanction  of 
the  Treasury,  may  approve  of  premises  for  grinding 
foreign  corn  for  exportation. 

Whereas  it  is  expedient  to  admit  foreign  warehoused 
corn  to  be  ground  and  manufactured  for  exportation 
under  the  lock  of  the  crown  ;  be  it  therefore  enacted,  by 
the  Queen's  most  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal, 
and  commons,  in  this  present  parliament  assembled, 
and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  that  upon  the  appli- 
cation to  the  commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's  Customs 
of  any  persons  actually  occupying  premises  fit  for  the 
purposes  heremafter  mentioned  in  or  near  the  ports  of 
London,  Liverpool,  Bristol,  Hull,  Dartmouth,  Ply- 
mouth, Greenock,  Glasgow,  Dublin,  Cork,  Waterford, 
Newcastle,  and  Belfast,  or  any  other  port,  to  be  ap- 
proved of  by  any  three  of  the  commissioners  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Treasury  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  commissioners 
of  Her  Majesty's  Customs  by  their  order  to  approve  of 
such  premises  as  bonded  mills  for  the  grinding  of  corn, 
and  also  as  bonded  bake-houses  for  the  making  of  biscuit, 
as  the  case  may  be,  for  exportation  only,  on  its  being  made 
appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  said  commissioners  that 
the  said  premises  are  fit  in  every  respect  for  receiving 
such  corn,  and  wherein  the  same  may  be  safely  de- 
posited for  such  purposes. 

Commissioners  of  Customs  may  deliver  foreign  corn  to  be 
ground  on  such  approved  premises  without  payment  of 
duty. 

And  be  it  enacted.  That  on  the  approval  of  any  pre- 
mises as  bonded  mills  and  warehouses  as  aforesaid,  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  the^officers  of  the  Customs  ut  the 
ports  respectively  where  such  premises  are  situated,  to 
deliver  from  the  warehouse,  without  payment  of  duty 
to  the  party  or  parties  so  applying  as  aforesaid,  on  entry 
with  the  proper  oflScer  of  the  customs,  any  quantity  of 
foreign  corn  for  the  purpose  of  being  there  ground  into 
flour,  and  also  manufactured  into  biscuits,  as  the  case 
may  be,  under  the  locks  of  the  crown  for  exportation 
only,  and  that  the  corn  so  delivered  shall  be  removed 
to  and  from  and  be  lodged  and  secured  in  such  pre- 
mises, under  such  conditions,  regulations,  and  restric- 
tions as  the  said  commissioners  shall  from  time  to  time 
direct :  provided  always,  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
said  commissioners  by  their  order  to  revoke  or  alter  any 
former  order  of  approval  of  any  such  premises. 

Owner  and  occupier  of  premises  where  corn  is  ground  to 
give  bond. 

And  be  it  enacted,  That  upon  entry  of  corn  to  be 
ground  on  any  premises  approved  of  underthe  authority 
of  this  act,  the  person  on  whose  premises  the  same  is  to 
be  ground,  shall  give  bond  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Customs  in  the  penalty  five  pounds  for  each 
quarter  of  corn  to  be  ground,  with  a  condition  that  the 
whole  of  such  corn  shall  be  actually  ground  on  the 
said  premises,  and  that  within  two  months  from  the  date 
of  such  bond,  the  whole  of  the  produce  of  such  corn 
seall  be  either  exported  from  the  said  premises,  or  de- 
livered into  an  improved  bonded  warehouse  under  the 
locks  of  the  crown,  for  the  purpose  of  being  eventually 
exported  to  foreign  parts. 

For  defraying  expense  of  officers  of  Customs  employed  for 
security  of  revenue. 

And  be  it  enacted.  That  the  expense  of  the  officers  of 
customs  employed  for  the  security  of  the  revenue  insush 
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premises,  shall  be  defrayed  by  the  parties  occupying 
such  premises. 

Corn  removed  without  due  entry,  to  he  forfeited. 

And  be  it  enacted,  That  all  such  corn,  or  the  produce 
of  such  corn,  removed  from  such  premises  without  due 
eatry,  shall  be  forfeited,  and  may  be  seized  by  any 
officer  of  Customs  ;  and  all  persons  concerned  in  such 
removal,  or  harbouring  any  corn,  or  the  produce  of 
such  corn  so  removed,  shall  forfeit  treble  the  value  of 
the  same ;  and  such  forfeitures,  and  penalties  shall  be 
recovered  and  dealt  with  in  all  respects  as  forfeitures, 
penalties  and  seizures  inflicted  by  any  law  relating  to 
the  Customs  are  recovered  and  dealt  with. 

Act  may  be  altered. 

And  be  it  enacted.  That  this  act  may  be  amended  or 
repealed  by  any  act  to  be  passed  during  the  present 
session  of  parliament. 


DURHAM  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  Meeting  of  this  Society  for  the  Exhibition  of 
Stock  took  place,  in  Mr.  Gregson's  field,  adjoining  the 
County  Courts,  in  this  city,  on  Friday,  March  29.  The 
Judges  were  Mr,  Leonard  Severs,  of  Oliver,  near  Rich- 
mond ;  Mr.  Thomas,  of  Low  Hayle,  near  Hurvvorth  ; 
and  John  Hawdon,  Esq.,  of  Wackerfield,  near  Raby  ; 
who,  after  inspecting  the  Stock  exhibited,  made  bheir 
awards  as  follows:  — 

SHORT  HORNS. 

For  the  best  bull,  under  4  years  old  (seven  entered), 
to  H.  J.  Spearman,  Esq.,  of  Newton  Hall,  for  his  bull, 
Newton,  rising  3. 

For  the  best  bull,  under  2  years  old  (ten  entered),  to 
Mr.  Wetherell,  of  Durham,  for  The  Baron,  calved 
March  26th,  1837. 

For  the  best  cow  in  calf,  or  giving  milk  (ten  entered), 
to  Mr.  John  Wood,  of  Kimblesworth. 

For  the  best  two-years  old  heifer  (seven  entered),  to 
Mr.  Crofton,  of  Holywell. 

For  the  best  yearling  heifer  (four  entered),  to  Mr. 
Wetherell,  of  Durham. 

SHEEP. 

For  the  best  shearling  tup,  (no  competition)  to  Mr. 
Wood,  of  Croft. 

For  the  best  tup  lamb,  (no  competition)  to  Mr.  Wood, 
of  Croft. 

For  the  best  pen  of  5  Gimmer  hogs  (four  entered),  to 
Mr.  Sopwith,  of  Burn  Hall. 

PIGS. 

For  the  best  boar,  (no  competition)  to  Mr.  Wood,  of 
Kimblesworth. 

For  the  best  sow  (seven  entered),  to  Mr.  Wm.  Ar- 
rowsmith,  of  Sherburn  House. ' 

HORSES. 

For  the  best  thorough-bred  stallion  (six  entered),  to 
Mr.  Geo.  Smith,  of  Greatham,  for  his  horse.  Wizard. 

For  the  best  Cleveland  stallion  (five  entered),  to  Mr. 
Joseph  Worthy,  of  Darlington,  for  his  horse,  Drover. 

For  the  best  cart  or  dray  stallion  (three  entered),  to 
Mr.  Christopher  Wilkinson,  of  Little  Chilton,  for  his 
horse.  Great  Chilton. 

For  the  best  mare  for  breeding  hunters  (four  entered), 
to  Mr.  Newby,  of  Pittington  Hallgarth.  [A  two-year 
old  colt  foal,  the  produce  of  this  mare,  was  sold  at  the 
Fair,  to  Mr.  Maw,  for  85  guineas.] 

For  the  best  mare  for  breeding  carriage  horses  (three 
entered),  to  Mr.  Wearmouth,  of  Hougnall 

For  the  best  mare  for  breeding  draught  horses  (four 
entered),  to  Mr.  Chr.  Wilkinson,  of  Stanley. 

The  celebrity  and  interest  of  this  meeting,  as  might 
be  expected,  attracted  a  great  number  of  gentlemen  and 
breeders  from  every  part  of  the  county,  and  many  from 


considerable  distances,  who  were  highly  gratified  by 
the  splendid  display  of  short  horns  which  was  exhibited 
on  the  ground.  _  Mr.  Spearman's  bull  was  universally 
admired.  He  is  a  beautiful  animal,  of  fine  symmetry 
and  good  quality;  and  we  understand  a  gentleman 
would  have  given  a  high  price  for  him  had  his  owner 
been  disposed  to  part  with  him.  The  show  of  yearling 
bulls,  for  number  and  quality,  was  admitted  to  be  the 
best  that  had  taken  place  since  the  establishment  of  the 
society.  One  of  these,  belonging  to  Mr.  Newby,  was 
sold  after  the  show  for  75  guineas.  The  cows  and 
heifers,  of  all  classes,  were  not  only  numerous  but  of 
first-rate  quality.  The  show  of  blood  horses  (principally 
greys)  was  also  very  good.  Too  much  praise  cannot 
be  bestowed  upon  the  careful  discrimination  evinced  by 
the  Judges,  whose  decisions  appeared  to  give  satisfac- 
tion to  all  parties.  In  awarding  the  premiums  for  the 
horses,  they  were  assisted  by  Mr.  Thomas  Robinson,  of 
Hutton  Hall,  near  Greta  Bridge,  and  James  Fawcett, 
Esq.,  of  Scaleby  Castle,  near  Carlisle. 

After  the  show,  a  large  party  of  the  members  and 
friends  of  the  Society  dined  together  at  the  Waterloo 
Hotel,  Mr.  Spearman,  the  President  of  the  Society,  in 
the  chair,  supported  by  R.  E.  D.  Shafto,  Esq.,  of  Whit- 
worth  ;  John  Fawcett,  Esq.,  of  Durham;  H.Morton, 
Esq.,  of  Lambton  ;  W.  T.  Greenwell,  Esq.,  of  Ford  ; 
J.  Gregson,  Esq.,  of  Durham,  &c.,  &c.  Geo.  Ridley, 
Esq.,  of  Arbour  riouse,  officiated  as  Vice.  The  healths 
of  the  successful  competitors,  the  judges,  the  Chairman, 
and  other  suitable  toasts,  were  drunk  ;  and,  in  the 
course  of  the  evening,  several  excellent  speeches  on 
topics  connected  with  agriculture,  the  breeding  of  short- 
horns, the  mowing  of  wheat,  premiums  to  labourers, 
&c.,  were  delivered  by  the  Chairman  and  other  gentle- 
men. It  was  stated  that  several  additional  members 
had  already  enrolled  themselves,  and  that  others  were 
expected  to  follow  their  example.  The  same  of  Lord 
Durham  was  included  amongst  the  former.  Increased 
energy  will  thus  be  imparted  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
Society,  and  its  operations  in  future  years  will,  it  is  con- 
fidently  anticipated,  have  a  material  and  beneficial  in^ 
fluence  on  the  interests  of  agriculture  in  the  county.  In 
reference  to  the  show  of  stock,  at  this  meeting,  Mr.  We- 
therell stated  that  he  had  attended  similar  ones  in  Nor- 
thamptonshire, Lincolnshire,  Nottinghamshire,  York- 
shire, Cumberland,  Northumberland,  and  other  counties 
in  England,  as  well  as  Scotland,  and  also  the  exhibi- 
tions of  the  Highland  Society  for  five  years,  and  had 
never  witnessed  so  fine  a  display  of  short-horns  on  any 
other  occasion. 


Beetroot.— This  delicious  vegetable  is  very  little 
known,  excepting  as  a  garnish,  and  to  give  a  colour  to 
pickled  cabbage,  and  then  only  in  a  raw  state :  it  ought 
to  be  admitted  to  every  table  ;  for  a  more  wholesome, 
nutritious,  and  delicate  esculent  is  not  to  be  found.  It 
is  thus  managed :— Let  it  be  washed  and  brushed,  not 
scraped,  as  a  carrot  is  prepared.  The  head — that  is,  the 
short  stalks  which  have  borne  the  leaves — also  the  small 
end  and  side  rootlets,  are  all  to  be  left  on  during  the 
time  of  boiling,  care  being  taken  not  to  wound  the  skin 
till  it  is  done,  because  the  fine  rich  colour  will  escape 
and  leave  the  root  pale  and  unsightly.  The  time  they 
take  to  boil  will  depend  on  the  size ;  from  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a  half.  When  it  is  ready,  let 
it  be  peeled  and  trimmed,  and  sent  to  table.  All  that 
may  remain  after  dinner  should  be  cut  into  slices  about 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  these  are  to  be  laid 
neatly  in  vegetable  dishes ;  and  vinegar  is  to  be  poured 
over  the  whole.  By  the  next  day  at  dinner-time,  or 
even  the  same  night  it  will  be  ready ;  and  if  eaten  either 
at  supper  alone,  with  pepper,  salt,  oil,  and  vinegar,  or 
as  an  adjunct  to  cold,  or  even  hot  meat,  it  will  be  found 
an  admirable  addition  to  both  meals.  It  becomes  a  very 
mild  kind  of  pickle ;  and  is  exceedingly  salutary,  if  eaten 
with  salted  meat.  In  this  state  it  will  keep  for  a  fort- 
night. This  garden  beetroot  is  not  the  same  from  which 
sugar  is  made,  that  is  the  white  beet ;  it  grows,  and 
much  resembles,  in  appearance,  mangel  wurzel. 
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ON    SPADE  CULTIVATION. 

TO   THE    EDITOR    OF  THE    NOaWICH   MERCURY. 

RedenhaU,  March  20tk,  1838. 
Sir, — Observing  my  name  as  rather  conspicuous  in 
your  publication  of  last  week,  copied  from  a  pamphlet 
published  by  Dr.  Yelloly,  of  Woodton  Hall,  in  this 
county  on  spade  cultivation,  I  feel  it  an  imperative  duty 
publicly  to  thank  the  worthy  Dr,  for  the  generous 
opinion  he  has  evinced  towards  me,  at  the  same  time 
beg  your  acceptance  of  my  hearty  gratitude  for  the 
open  and  manly  way  in  which  you  so  ably  commented 
upon  the  system,  as  I  contend  that  every  experiment 
ought  to  bear  the  most  minute  scrutiny  ,  being 
perfectly  convinced  that  nothing  beneficial  can  arise 
from  those  experimentalists  who  perform  their  opera- 
tions by  halves,  and  assuredly  if  ever  there  were  a 
period  when  agriculture  summoned  its  advocates,  this 
is  an  era  of  the  greatest  excitement,  more  particularly 
•when  we  can  scarcely  peruse  a  newspaper  or  periodical 
but  we  see  in  it  "  that  agriculture  is  in  its  infancy," 
and  although  the  learned  Dr.  has  so  liberally  depicted 
my  character  as  able,  experienced.  Sec.  &c.  to  which  I 
cannot  respond,  but  must  concur  with  Earl  Spencer, 
that  agriculture  is  inevitably  in  a  very  youthful  state. 
Having  now  your  paper  before  me,  I  beg  to  uoticeyour 
first  observation,  that  the  details  are  deficient,  and 
■what  are  the  differences  in  the  expences  and  the  pro- 
ducts ;  as  without  this  the  example  will  not  extend." 
As  you  sir,  rather  wish  for  a  little  detail  on  spade  cul- 
tivation, I  beg  your  reference  to  Mr.  Scott's  experi- 
ments which  are  as  follow,  and  may  be  found  in  a 
pamphlet  published  by  a  landed  proprietor  in  1834  ;  it 
is  an  able  production,  and  entitled  **  A  clue  to  the 
cause  of  dear  bread  and  fallen  rents." 

Bytrenchedwht.  pr.acre,  52bus.  at6s.9d.    Jl7ll     0 
To  two  year's  rent,  at  21,  10s. 

per  annum £5     0  0 

Expense  of  trenching 4  10  0 

Seed,  3  bushels,  at  6s.  9d 1     0  3 

8  cart  loads  of  manure,  at  4s. ...     l  12  0 
Expenses  of  cutting,  thrashing, 

and  marketing 1   10  0 

Profit  with  the  exception  of  9d.    3  18  0 


17  U     0 


17  11     0 


By  ploughed  wht.  pr.  acre,  48  bus.  at  6s.9d. 
To  two  year's  rent,  at  21,  10s. 

per  acre  £5    0  0 

6  furrows  and  harrowing  at  10s.    3    0  0 

Seed,  3  bushels,  at  6s.  9d 10  3 

16  cart  loads  of  manure,  at  4s....  3  4  0 
Expenses  of  cutting,  thrashing, 

and  marketing 1  10  0 

Profit  0    9  3 

14     3  6 


£  14     3     6 


14     3     6 


Now  Mr.  Editor,  from  the  above  rent  of  50s.  per 
acre,  the  land  cannot  be  poor,  but  very  rich,  which 
you  say  is  more  favourable  for  the  operation  of  the 
plough.  Mr.  Scott's  words  are  so  truly  applicable  to 
myself,  that  I  shall  quote  them.  "  When  I  first  com- 
menced, I  was  laughed  at  by  my  neighbours,  but  now, 
when  they  see  me  persevering  in  what  they  considered 
a  very  chimerical  project,  they  are  suspending  their 
judgment  ;  and  several  of  them  have  made  considerable 
experiments  this  year. — I  am  not  so  enthusiastic  as  to 
imagine  that  myself  or  any  person  who  may  choose  to 
disturb  the  under-stratum,  justified  in  so  doing  on 
every  soil,  for  instance — you  say  "  ask  the  RiCH-land 
proprietor  of  the  Flegg  and  Blofield  Hundreds,  and  he 
will  wager  with  you  that  a  greater  product  cannot  be 
obtained  by  the  spade  than  the  plough.''  Now,  sir  I 
really  do  not  envy  ray  brother  farmers,  their  agreeable 
birthright,  tilling  the  lands  of  their  ancestors  ;  all  I 
wish  them  on  their  rich  occupations  is  great  prosperity, 
whichis  due  to  them  as  spirited  farmers,  but  these  fertile 


spots  are  not  so  easily  obtained  in  the  hundred  where  I  re= 
side,  or  very  probably  I  should  never  have  had  recourse 
to  that  ancient  implement  the  spade,  and  really  on  re- 
flection it  is  surprising,  that  in  this  age  for  improve- 
ments, no  instrument  yet  introduced  can  eflfect  on  clay 
soils  what  that  or  the  fork  does.  We  see  and  hear  of 
the  adhesive  lands  being  subsoiled,  viz.  one  plough 
following  another  in  the  same  track,  but  unfortunately 
on  stiff  soils,  this  subsoil  plough  effects  the  sought  for 
advantage,  but  here  comes  the  farmer's  greatest  pride 
a  charmingly-well  fattened  cart  horse,  with  the  addition 
of  draught  say  not  less  than  120  stones  of  14  lbs. 
walking  on  the  very  under-stratum  which  has  been  so 
carefully  and  expensively  loosened  by  it,  consequently 
destroying  that  which  was  intended  as  a  benefit,  and  at 
a  cost  of  both  ploughings  of  not  less  than  about  18s.  or 
20s.  per  acre,  whilst  by  the  application  of  the  fork  all 
the  earth  is  thrown  from  the  operator,  and  becomes 
porous  from  having  the  soil  more  divided,  and  subse- 
quently admitting  the  atmosphere  to  have  its  full  ad- 
vantages developed,  which  I  conceive  no  implement  can 
so  well  effect,  viz.,  natural  tillage,  without  which  on 
stiff  soils  the  most  rigorous  attempts  are  fraught  with 
uncertainty,  and  the  great  secret  of  farming  stiff  ad- 
hesive soils  is  to  bring  them  to  that  state  which  ap- 
proaches more  nearly  to  mixed  soil  lands.  Ere  this,  I 
hoped  to  have  tilled  my  land  by  steam,  from  a  letter 
which  I  received  some  time  since  from  that  able  and 
enterprising  Member  of  Parliament,  H.  Handley,  Esq. 
who  prompted  me  to  have  an  idea  that  a  steam  plough 
might  operate  in  an  enclosed  country,  but  which  I  am 
now  led  to  understand  is  impracticable,  although  hopes 
are  entertained  that  it  maybe  effective  in  open  districts. 
Let  it  be  remembered  every  outlay  in  tillage,  hoicever 
large,  if  it  meets  with  remuneration  cannot  be  disad- 
vantageuos,  and  doubtless  the  time  is  near  at  hand  when 
good  landlords  will  stand  in  need  of  good  tenants,  and 
bad  landlords  who  get  as  much  rent  as  possible,  regard- 
less of  the  injury  which  bad  tenants  so  frequently  en- 
tail upon  the  land  who  will  take  a  farm  worth  35/,  per 
acre,  and  leave  it  worth  25Z.,  when  the  good  tenant  by 
liberal  employment  of  capital,  will  bring  aa  additional 
value  equivalent  to  the  depreciation.  I  intend  entering 
more  widely  on  the  subject,  but  am  aware  your  valuable 
Journal  requires  space  for  more  interesting  matter. 
I  am,  sir,  your's  obediently, 

JOHN  GEDNEY. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  NORWICH 
MERCURY. 

Sir, — I  have  read  Mr.  Gedney's  observations  on 
spade  or  fork  culture,  and  as  far  as  regards  its  advan- 
tages over  the  common  mode,  I  have  no  controversy 
with  him.  But  in  his  details  of  income  and  expendi- 
ture, he  appears  to  have  been  guilty  of  two  errors.  In 
the  first  place  he  calculates  48  bushels  of  wheat  at  6s. 
9d.  per  bushel  as  amounting  to  lil.  3s.  6d.  But  here  I 
suppose  he  intended  42  bushels,  which,  at  6s.  9d.  per 
bushel,  amounts  to  that  sum.  The  second  error  I  can- 
not so  well  account  for — namely,  as  to  expenditure,  in 
the  one  he  charges  for  eight  loads  of  manure,  and  in 
the  other  sixteen  loads.  Now  if  any  difference,  I  should 
suppose  the  quantities  should  have  been  reversed.  For 
the  principal  objection  which  I  have  met  with  to  spade 
culture  from  practical  men  is,  that  the  uncultivated 
soil  being  placed  on  the  top,  more  manure  is  required, 
which  in  many  situations  cannot  beobtained,  and  where 
attsiinabk  the  expense  is  considerably  increased.  But 
supposing  the  quantity  of  manure  in  both  cases  to  be 
the  same,  namely,  16  loads  per  acre,  the  expenditure  by 
spade  culture  is  increased  by  the  sum  of  1/.  r2s.,  leaving 
the  profit  per  acre,  instead  of  3/.  18s.,  21. 6s.  only. 

But,  Sir,  I  should  not  have  intruded  my  observations, 
but  for  Mr.  Gedney's  sarcastic  remarks  regarding  one 
plough  following-  another.  If  he  alludes  to  the  plough 
invented  by  Sir  Edward  Stracey,  of  Rackheath,  I  think 
he  is  mistaken.    I  yesterday  visited  Mr.  Felton,  ate 
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spectable  and  intelligent  farmer  at  Sprowston,  whose 
lands  abut  on  Sir  Edward  Stracey's,  where  I  saw  this 
ploug-h  at  wofk  in  a  field  preparing  for  mangel  wurzel. 
A  common  plough  precedes  turning  up  four  inches  of 
soil  in  the  usual  way  This  new  invented  plough  fol- 
lows in  the  same  furrow,  loosening  in  this  case  eight 
inches  more,  making  a  depth  of  soil  altogether  of  twelve 
inches.  The  common  plough  in  following  this,  one  of 
the  horses  walks  in  thje  furrow  of  broken  soil,  as  Mr.  G. 
states.  But  it  is  to  be  observed  that  at  each  step  the 
horse  advances  30  inches,  and  treads,  as  near  as  I  can 
calculate,  about  one-fifth  of  the  soil.  But  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  effect,  I  took  a  small  iron  rod,  and  gene- 
rally found  12  inches  of  loose  soil,  and  in  a  few  instances 
10  inches,  so  that  where  the  horse  treads,  which  Sir.  G. 
considers  so  detrimental  to  the  plan,  the  depth  of  loose 
soil  appears  to  be  only  two  inches  less ;  but  supposing 
it  were  of  the  consequence  which  Mr.  G.  supposes,  the 
plough  might  be  easily  altered  so  as  to  break  the  whole 
soil  to  the  depth  required  by  itself. 

But,  Sir,  all  reasoning  must  vanish  when  facts  come 
in  opposition.  Sir  Edward  Stracey  has  himself  expe- 
rienced the  beneficial  effects  of  this  plough  ;  some  land 
which  he  occupies  was  inclosed  a  few  years  since,  on 
which  he  grew  very  moderate  crops  ;  by  the  operation 
of  this  plough  his  produce  has  in  some  instances  been 
doubled,  in  others  increased  by  one-third,  in  all  greatly 
improved.  I  wish  both  Mr.  G.  and  his  friend  Dr. 
Yelloly  may  take  an  opportunity  of  having  ocular  de- 
monstration of  its  advantages.  The  great  superiority  of 
Sir  Edward's  plough  over  spade  culture  consists,  first, 
in  the  diminution  of  expense,  ten  acres  being  accom- 
plished in  a  week  ;  and  secondly,  that  whilst  the  soil  is 
loosened  to  the  ^pth  of  12  or  14  inches,  the  cultivated 
soil  raised  by  the  first  plough  remains  undisturbed. 
I  am,  Sir,  your's, 

A  Friend  to  Improvement. 


DN  THE  CULTIVATION  AND  USE  OF 

MANGEL    WURZEL. 

Writtle,  March  24. 
Sir, — In  your  last  publication  I  intimated  an  intention 
of  adding  a  further  statement  respecting  the  culture  of 
mangel  wurzel,  which  I  now  hand  for  your  insertion. 
The  great  objection  taken  by  some  cultivators  to  it  is, 
that  it  is  not  adapted  for  use  with  every  kind  of  stock,  and 
especially  with  young  animals ;  and  to  those  not  ac- 
quainted with  its  application,  perhaps  it  will  be  best  to 
describe  the  effects  produced  upon  them. 

If  bullocks  are  stalled  and  fed  at  once  with  it,  with- 
out abundance  of  dry  food,  it  will  produce  scouring ;  to 
remedy  thig  a  small  quantity  of  bean  or  barley  meal,  or 
both  mixed  should  be  added,  with  plenty  of  cut  chaff, 
from  oat  straw,  (if  it  can  be  obtained),  and  about  one- 
third  part  hay.  I  am  thus  explicit  as  it  is  a  received 
opinion  with  many  graziers,  that  the  straw  cut  into  chaff 
with  the  hay,  answers  better  proportionably,  than  if  all 
hay  was  used.  Some  of  the  bullocks  will  probably  be 
seized  with  apparent  paralysis,  when  so,  their  heads  will 
be  thrown  forward ;  the  necks  and  limbs  stiflP,  and  the 
animals  unable  to  walk  unless  with  considerable  diffi- 
culty,— if  the  symptoms  are  violent,  bleeding  and  lib. 
to  IJlb.  of  salts,  should  be  given  to  each,  but  in  most 
cases  they  will  recover  in  forty-eight  hours,  if  the  food 
is  changed ;  but  will  refuse  to  eat  the  mangel  wurzel 
freely  afterwards,  and  consequently  time  will  be  lost  in 
producing  them  at  market,  but  all  this  maybe  prevented 
by  proper  care. 

The  mangel  wurzel  should  be  first  given  sparingly 
n'ith  other  food,  and  the  quantity  gradually  increased. 
It  is  found  that  if  the  bullocks  are  kept  loose  in  yards 
and  not  stalled,  especially  upon  first  using  it,  that  they 
thrive  better  and  are  not  so  liable  to  the  attack. 

If  small  pigs  are  allowed  to  eat  it  freely,  they  become 
feverish  and  stinted,  and  if  sows  in  farrow  are  entirely 
fed  upon  it,  their  young  will  be  weakly,  and  probably 
few  in  number  and  die  ;  but  for  pigs  three  months  old 
and  upwards  it  is  excellent.*  especially  if  a  full  quantity 


allowed ;  and  with  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of 
corn  they  may  be  easily  and  quickly  fattened  for  the 
shambles  ;  when  used  with  other  food,  I  find  it  also  ex- 
cellent for  weaned  calves,  ewes  and  lambs,  and  for 
cows,  and  after  using  it  thus  for  some  time,  I  then  en- 
tirely feed  upon  it,  and  have  never  known  animals  that 
have  eaten  it  early,  ever  become  affected  afterwards  ; 
with  cows,  I  find  the  milk  plentiful,  and  they  always 
appear  in  condition  with  their  skins  sleek  and  fine  dur- 
ing the  most  severe  weather. 

If  horses  have  been  accustomed  to  it,  they  will  eat  it 
freely,  and  keep  themselves  in  condition.  An  expe- 
rienced agriculturist  in  this  parish  has  kept  all  his  work- 
ing horses  upon  it,  through  the  winter  months  without 
the  addition  of  corn  ;  but  he  concurs  wdth  me  that  it  is 
not  the  most  beneficial  or  profitable  application  of  it. 
Still  for  horses  turned  loose  into  yards,  or  for  colts  it  is 
of  great  utility  in  the  proportions  of  about  561b.  per 
diem.  When  taken  up  for  storing  the  leaves  should  be 
wrung  off  and  not  cut,  and  the  quantity  of  earth  that 
attaches  is  not  injurious  or  material,  as  it  readily  comes 
off  when  the  roots  are  taken  from  the  clamp.  A  manu- 
factory for  sugar  from  the  white  beet  was  established  in 
this  district,  but  did  not  succeed  as  a  speculation,  a  cir- 
cumstance however,  occurred  that  may  explain  in  a  de- 
gree why  the  roots  are  improved  by  keeping  ;  it  was 
found  in  the  process  of  manufacturmg,  that  the  sugar 
could  not  be  extracted  after  the  spring  months  had 
commenced,  and  whilst  the  vegetative  process  was 
going  on  in  the  roots ;  but  from  that  period  thefattemng 
property  is  increa$ed,  and  continues  to  increase  even  up 
to  the  middle  of  the  ensuing  summer,  and  if  stored  in  a 
cool  situation  and  air  and  light  be  excluded,  they  may 
be  easily  kept  throughout  the  succeeding  vidnter.  An- 
other beneficial  application  may  be  made  for  fattening 
pigs  by  boiling  it  with  a  small  quantity  of  meal  of  lin- 
seed, in  the  proportion  of  1  quart  to  a  cwt.  or  by  further 
adding  meal  of  corn,  &c. 

An  endeavour  has  been  made  to  secure  plants  by 
sowing  in  March  and  the  beginning  of  April,  but  if  the 
land  is  iiot  ploughed  in  the  spring,  sufficient  moisture 
will  be  retained  to  produce  vegetation,  and  it  will  then 
be  found  that  from  the  middle  of  April  to  the  10th  of 
May  is  the  best  time  to  secure  a  plant ;  if  sown  early  it 
is  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  frosts,  and  from  them  grow- 
ing slowly,  the  attacks  of  the  turnip  fly,  or  wire  worm 
are  more  likely  to  become  destructive  ;  in  addition  the 
very  forward  roots  frequently  run  to  seed  and  thereby 
exhaust  themselves  during  the  summer.  The  adapta- 
tion of  the  strong  heavy  lands  of  deep  staple  to  its 
growth,  has  been  attended  with  most  important  results 
to  those  districts,  putting  them  almost  upon  a  footing 
with  the  light  turnip  soils,  as  it  can  be  frequently  grown 
in  such  situations  without  manure,  and  succeeds  well 
with  only  one  ploughing.  Advantage  should  be  taken 
on  soils  on  this  description  if  dry  weather,  in  which  to 
cart  it  for  storing  if  possible,  for  although  it  may  not 
have  arrived  to  maturity,  it  is  not  injured  by  pulling 
early  in  October  ;  quantity  may  be  lost,  but  the  quality 
will  not  be  impaired. 

I  have  been  requested  to  state  more  explicitly  the  ex- 
pences  of  cultivation  which  I  readily  offer.  Theplough- 
ings  at  from  8  to  10  shillings  each  per  acre.  The  ma- 
nure, carting,  and  clamping,  (for  it  should  be  partially 
rotted),  and  spreadings,  4s.  each  load,  allowing  one- 
third  to  the  next  crop ;  seed,  5s. ;  planting,  2s.  6d. ; 
singling  out,  by  women,  2s.  6d.  ;  iirst  hoeing,  4s.  6d. ; 
second,  do.  3s.  6d. ;  third,  3s.,  making  with  the  seed 
21s.  per  acre.  Horse  hoemg  can  be  substituted  with 
advantage,  but  not  at  less  expence,  if  the  time  of  the 
horses  are  charged  in  full ;  daily  wages  here  are  from 
to  12s.  per  week. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

ROBERT  BAKER. 


The  quickest  and  most  certain  mode  of  raising  the 
Mulberry  tree  is  from  cutting  the  old  branches.  Take 
a  branch  in  the  month  of  March  8  or  9  feet  in  length, 
plant  it  half  its  length  in  any  good  soil,  and  it  will  pro> 
duce  fruit  the  following  spring'.— -Oar'de«er'«  Magt 
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ON  THE  COMPARATIVE  MERITS  OF 
THE  IMPROVED  SHORT-HORN  AND 
HEREFORD    BREED    OF  CATTLE. 

Sir, — It  was  not  my  intention  to  have  again  troubled 
you,  having  given  an  opinion,  on  the  formation  and 
working  of  local  exhibitions  for  stock  &c.,  thereby 
to  offer  a  remedy  for  the  evils  complained  of  by  "  Mr. 
Kmght  on  the  over- feeding  of  cattle  in  Hereford- 
shire," as  also  a  reply  to  his  remarks  on  the  merits  of 
their  breed,  he  having  said  that "  the  late  Mr.  Jones,  of 
Court  Calmore,  in  Montgomeryshire,  stated  at  their 
agricultural  meeting  in  the  autumn  of  1835,  that  the 
young  bulls  which  had  latterly  been  obtained  from 
the  most  celebrated  stocks  of  Herefordshire,  and 
brought  into  the  county  of  Montgomery'  and  the 
adjacent  parts  of  Shropshire,  were,  with  their 
offspring,  incapable  of  thriving  upon  the  same  pas- 
tures upon  which  cattle  of  the  Hereford  breed  had, 
within  a  very  few  years,  thriven  well." 

My  having    noticed  the  above,  appears  to  arouse 
the   breeders   of  that  county  ;    who  in    defence    of 
their  natives  have  exerted  every  nerve,  to  eulogize 
their  good  properties  and  to  condemn  the  "  improved 
short   horns,"    showing   at  once    the   difference   of 
opinion  that   exists  upon  the  qualities  that  animals 
possess  J    which  for   a  national  good,  should  be  re- 
duced to  a  standard,  by  placing  the  different  breeds 
in  competition  upon  fair  and  equal  terms,  thereby  to 
draw  a  line  of  excellence,    from   the  many  ;    each 
animal  possessing  certain  good  points,  must  act  as  a 
correction  to  his  neighbour  ;  though  it  may  not  meet 
the  views  of  your  correspondent "  Mr.  Price,"  who 
condemns  the  plan  by  stating  that  I  wish  "  a  number 
of  enormously  fatted  animals  to  be  exhibited  "  which 
never  entered  my  thoughts,  it  being  my  opinion  that 
all  animals  intended  for  breeding  purposes,  should 
be  keptupon  vegetable  food  only  ;  as  a  proof  I  insert  a 
passage  contained  in  my  last : — "  I  fully  agree  with 
Mr.  Knight  as  to  the  ill  effects  of  over-feeding  those 
animals  selected  for  breeding,  feeling  convinced  that 
whenever  practiced  it  must  tend  more  or  less  to  the 
injury   of  future    improvement."      Mr.    P.   having 
stated  "  that  he  deems  the  Smithfield  Cattle  Show 
constituted  as  it  now  is,  a  perfect  delusion,"   I   feel 
surprised  that  one  of  his  oxen,  to  be  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Senior,  at  the  next  anniversary,  should  be  shown  in 
the  first  class  (as  stated  in  his  challenge)  but  being 
"nothing  particular"  conclude  that  Mr.  P.  has  made 
suitable  arrangments,  to  supply  the  "man  cook,  &c." 
or  rather   his  milk  man,   "  Mr.  S.  having   an  eye  to 
profit   as    well    as   fame."       Considering    that   the 
gentlemen  Mr.  P.  has  named  to  receive  the  oxen, 
would  not  attend    them,  I  doubt  whether  he    will 
meet  with  a  breeder  of  "  improved  short  horns"  tl)at 
would  allew  his  steers  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  a  shepherd  or  "  milk  man"  under  whose  care  they 
wight  possibly  "  kick  the  bucket."       We  therefore 
turn  to  their  respective  merits  when  classed  for  com- 
petition ;  and  having  been  directcsd  to  Mr.  S.  as  the 
leading   "  legitimate  grazier"   I  refer  to  his  selected 
Hereford  in  No  2,  as  a  specimen  of  the  breed,  which 
was    certainly    "  an  extraordinary    production,"   if 
we  give  credit  to  his  having  been  tutored  upon  the 
best  land  in  England,  and  selected  from  the  numerous 
herd  of  that  gentleman,  which  have  been,  from  time 
to   time,  collected   from  the   principal  breeders   of 
Herefordshire,  and  placed  as  their  representative  for 
the  largest  premium  offered  by  the   Smithfield  Club. 
As  such,  I  enquire  the  established  properties  ;    con- 
sidering that  he  was  cast  in  the  very  mould  of  which 
Mr.  Hillyard  complained.      We  come  next  to  the 
merits  of  his  neighbour,  an  "  improved  short-horn," 
bsing  alike,  competing  under  the    "  legitimate"  res- 


trictions recommended  by  Mr.  P.,  which  "  though 
last  not  least"  in  the  estimation  of  the  public,  show- 
ing that  be  possessed  those  properties  most  essential 
to  both  breeder  and  feeder,  as  also  appears  by  re- 
peated opinions,  given  in  the  different  journals, 
among  which  I  refer  ('for  our  mutual  information)  to 
a  letter  signed  "  Bucolicus"  in  Bell's  Weekly  Mes- 
senger of  the  12th.  ult.,  the  contents  of  which,  if  true, 
lead  to  an  important  discovery,  not  only  in  No.  2,  but 
in  Nos.3  and  5,  by  stating  "  that  the  judges  in  award- 
ing the  premium  of  Class  2  have  made  a  wrong  de- 
cision, is  obvious  to  all;  and  it  may  at  the  same 
time  be  noticed,  that  two  or  three  judges  had  been 
visiting  at  the  house  of  the  successful  candidate,  not 
more  than  ten  days  before  the  exhibition  took  place  ; 
a  circumstance  not  unlikely  to  create  a  suspicion 
that  the  fortunate  animal  was  included  in  the  gratify- 
ing reminiscences  of  their  friend's  hospitality,  &c." 
With  every  good  feeling  towards  the  advancement 
of  our  united  interests,  I  conclude  my  remarks  by 
informing  Mr.  P.,  my  ideas  are  founded  on  the  follow- 
ing propensities  :  namely,  symmetry,  quality  of  flesh, 
early  maturity,  lightness  of  offals,  and  propensity  to 
fatten,  all  of  which  I  consider  were  combined  in  the 
(gold  medal)  "  improved  short-horn"  heifer,  sent 
from  the  Rutland  Agricultural  Society,  as  their 
representative,  to  compete,  amidst  "  all  other 
breeds,"  at  the  late  exhibition  of  the  Smithfield, 
Club.  Thanking  you  for  past  and  present  favours, 
I  remain.  Sir,  yours,  &c.,  R.  S. 

Rutland,  March   22. 


Rutland  Agricultural  Society.' — The  Spring' 
meeting'  of  this  society  for  the  exhibition  of  male  animals, 
took  place  on  Monday,  March  26,  in  that  spacious 
building  the  Riding-house,  Oakham,  which  had  been 
previously  arranged  for  the  occasion.  The  judges,  Mr. 
Bullock,  of  Manton,  near  Oakham,  Mr.  Clarke,  of 
Bescaby,  near  Melton,  and  Mr.  Pickering-,  of  Beau- 
mont Chase,  near  Uppingham,  proceeded  to  make  their 
award,  and  determined  as  under : — that  the  first  prize  of 
ten  sovereigns,  for  the  best  stallion  from  any  county, 
that  will  attend  at  Oakham  and  Uppingham  once  a  week 
during  the  season  of  1838,  (under  the  usual  restrictions), 
be  adjudged  to  Mr.  Goodwin,  of  Ayston,  near  Upping- 
ham, for  his  horse  "  Briton,"  rising  five  years  old,  his 
sire,  Mr.  Smith's  "  Farmer's  Profit,"  who  took  the  prize 
at  Oakham  in  1832,  his  dam  by  that  noted  horse 
•'Boxer,"  the  property  of  Mr.  Priestman,  of  Barley- 
thorpe.  The  second  prize  of  five  sovereigns  as  above, 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  Musson,  of  Colsterworth,  near 
Grantham,  for  his  rising  five  years  old  brown  horse,  by 
Berridge's  "  Blaze."  Mr.  J.  Hare's,  (of  Deeping  Fen), 
chesnut  horse,  rising  seven  years  old,  was  selected  as 
the  third  and  succeeding  horse,  should  the  above  neglect 
the  restrictions.  The  first  prize  of  seven  sovereigns,  for 
the  best  bull  (under  the  usual  restrictions),  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  Baker,  of  Cottesmore,  for  his  four  years  and  ten 
months  old  bull  "  Roderick  Random,"  by  "  Gains- 
borough," dam  "  Graceful."  The  second  prize  of  three 
sovereigns  (as  above)  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Baker's  two 
years  and  one  month  old  bull  "  Sultan,"  by  "  Sheridan," 
dam  "  Czar."  The  judges  also  commended  Stafford 
O'Brien,  Esq.'s  young  bull,  as  a  promising  animal, 
which  was  bred  by  Earl  Spencer,  by  "  William"  dam 
by  "  Mercury,"  &c,,  &c.  The  prize  of  three  sovereigns 
for  the  best  boar  (under  the  usual  restrictions),  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Draper,  of  Oakham,  for  his  twelve 
months  old  hog.  As  a  proof  of  the  good  arising  from 
the  repeated  exhibitions  of  this  society,  we  remind  our 
readers  that  the  prize  animals  of  this  meeting  have  been 
produced  in  the  district,  and  from  those  animals  that 
have  in  former  years  received  the  society's  premiums, 
showing  what  may  be  done  by  "unity  and  perseve- 
rance," which  we  hope  will  ever  be  the  motto  of  the 
members,  who  have  so  unflinchingly  supported  the 
cause  of  good  breeding  throughout  its  districtj 
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AN  ACCOUNT  of  the  Imports  of  the  principal  Articles  of  Foreign  and  Colonial  Agricultural  produce,  quan- 
tities entered  for  the  Home  Consumption,  and  of  Duties  received  thereon  in  the  jear  ended  5th  January, 
1838,  compared  with  the  same  period  of  1837. 


Articles. 


Wheat 

Barley 

Oats    

Rye 

Peas    

Beans 

Maize , 

Buckwheat. . 
Bere  or  Bigg 

Malt    

Linseed  .... 
Rapeseed    . . 

Flour 

Barleymeal 
Oatmeal . . . . , 
Ryemeal.. ., 
ludianmeal. . 

Clover 

Tallow    

Rice 

Butter 

Cheese    

Wool   

Eggs , 


2  «s  c 


cwts 


lbs. 
Number 


Quantities  Imported. 


Years  ended  5th  January. 


1837 


168,647 

83,483 

131,056 

6,626 

78,299 

93,055 

1,778 

449 

52 

417,402 

72,194 

255,831 

644 
36 

95,449 

1,186,364 

186,826 

240,738 

211,169 

64,239,977 

69,082,480 


455,828 

87,802 

415,721 

30,710 

111,289 

106,448 

4,025 

470 


414,138 

128,249 

361,980 

7 

3,865 

322 

528 

103,314 

1,308,734 

384,111 

282,798 

237,729 

48,356,121 

74,745,589 


Quantities  entered  for  Home 
Comsumption. 


Years  ended  5th  January. 
1837  1838 


19,554 

110,021 

97,184 

18 

80,928 

87,795 

1,519 

472 


398,972 
70,182 
36,937 

21 


78,754 

1,318,678 

81,610 

238,638 

203,106 

60,724,795 

69,171,253 


232,993 

47,476 

333,930 

19,574 

87,614 

109,002 

762 

297 


424,347 
119,691 
40,186 

142 

3 

124,967 

1,294,009 

126,739 

266,059 

232,255 

43,148f297 

74,790,078 


Gross   Amount  of 
Duty  received. 


Years    ended    5th 
January. 


1837 


£. 

5,603 

41,001 

41,670 

10 

28,990 

31,525 

129 

136 


20,020 
3,509 
3,279 


78,562 
208,284 
4,235 
238,516 
106,224 
190,075 

24,049 


1838 


£. 

303,179 

21,267 

167,580 

8,483 

40,865 

45,990 

359 

136 


21,266 
,5,988 
3,680 

41 


124,652 
204,377 
6,435 
266,101 
121,660 
118,519 
25,991 


THE    POPULATION  OF    GREAT    BRI- 
TAIN NOT  REDUNDANT. 

FROM  burn's  letters  on  population. 

la  handling  any  subject  of  a  practical  nature,  on 
which  opinions  are  either  unsettled  or  contradictory, 
it  is  necessary  to  advert  to  principles  on  which  all 
are  agreed ;  without  this,  no  reasonable  chance 
exists  of  ever  reconciling  diiFerences,  or,  in  truth,  of 
advancing  in  actual  knowledge.  To  till  the  earth  for 
subsistence,  may  be  fairly  admitted  as  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  obtain  it,  with  the  few  exceptions  of  those 
happier  climes  where  the  fruits  and  natural  produc- 
tions are  so  abundant,  that  men  hav<i  only  to  pluck 
and  eat  them  for  the  supply  of  all  their  natural  wants. 
We  have  to  do  with  even  a  happier  country,  where 
the  industry  of  man  creates,  and  may  improve,  an 
artificial  paradise,  less  subject  to  revolution  and 
change,  but  abundantly  sufficient  to  return  for  labour 
all  that  can  be  needed  for  subsistence  and  every  rea- 
sonable desire. 

Till  the  earth  and  subdue  it.  Whenever  this  is 
done,  increase  of  food  follows  as  certainly  as  that 
the  sun  continues  to  rise,  and  give  light  and  heat  to 
the  earth.  Cease,  at  any  period,  and  under  any  cir- 
cumstances short  of  a  diminished  population,  to  till 
the  earth,  or  any  part  of  it,  then  so  much  in  propor- 
tion is,  of  necessity,  to  be  subtracted  from  its 
produce.  Such  plain  and  self-evident  propositions 
may  be  thought  quite  needless  to  be  ushered  forth 
in  this  manner  ;  but  it  is  on  these  plain  and  very 
evident  propositions  that  the  main  questions  that 
follow,  securely  rest.  Many  an  apparently  powerful 
and  many  fine  spun  argument  has  been  found  to 
crumble  under  its  unnatural  weight,  for  want  of  re- 
curring to  obvious  first  principles^      Redundant  po- 


pulation, that  is,  population  beyond  supply,  is  a 
grievous  evil.  What  can  be  more  appalling  and 
destructive  of  the  happiness  of  any  country,  than  the 
existence  of  hungry  human  heings,  for  whom  sub- 
sistence cannot  be  found  .'  It  is  of  such  tremendous 
magnitude,  that  no  government,  or  legislature,  or 
public  body,  or  individual,  can  he  more  usefully 
emplo3fed  than  in  the  endeavour  to  remedy  or  qualify 
it.  The  very  bonds  of  civilized  society  must  be 
dissolved,  if  effectual  and  speedy  relief  be  not  found. 
There  is  not  an  instant  to  lose  here,  for  no  argument 
can  stay  a  hungry  stomach.  Redundant  population 
exists  without  sufficiency  of  food  in,  perhaps  the 
finest  country  in  the  world.  What  can  the  starving 
poor  do  but  leave  it,  if  they  have  the  option  1  What 
can  the  opulent,  or  government  do,  but  with  all 
practicable  speed  furnish  the  means  of  emigration  to 
another  land,  where  subsistence  is  to  be  found  ? 
But  is  the  population  redundant;  and  wherein  does 
the  redundancy  of  population  consist?  The  asser- 
tion has  been  made  certainly  in  parliament,  and  out 
of  parliament,  and  evidence  of  a  most  voluminous 
nature  has  been  brought  forward  to  show  the  fact; 
yet  does  it  not  thereby  follow  that  it  is  true. — No, 
not  even  on  the  evidence  of  several  witnesses  before 
the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
stated  in  their  Report  on  Emigration,  and  the  una- 
nimous feeling  entertained  by  them  as  to  the  "  enor- 
mous evils  existing,  and  still  greater  to  be  antici- 
pated from  the  unchecked  progress  of  population." 
And  again,  in  another  part,  "  that  whatever  compli- 
cated causes  may  have  led  to  this  state  of  things,  the 
fact  is  undeniable,  that  generally  speaking,  there  is 
an  excess  of  labour  as  compared  with  any  permanent 
demand  for  it,  which  has  reduced  and  must  keep 
down  the  labourer  at  the  lowest  possible  amount  of 
subsistence." 
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Now  of  these  facts  there  can  be  no  possible  doubt ; 
but  that  they  solve  the  question  of  redundant  popu- 
lation is  by  no  means  so  clear.  They  are  admitted 
to  be  labourers  not  tilling  the  earth,  and  the  wonder 
is  that  the  portion  of  which  is  tilled  by  others  should 
yet  furnish  a  modicum  of  food  to  them,  the  redun- 
dant consumers.  A  plain  man  of  common  sense 
might  infer,  that  want  of  food,  if  anything  on  earth 
would  do  so,  must  check  the  increase  of  population. 
This  has  been  the  reasonable  opinion  of  some  very 
able  writers;  and,  "whatever  complicated  causes 
may  have  led  to  this  state  of  things,"  it  is  fit  that 
they  should  be  removed  with  all  possible  despatch. 
One  of  these  complicated  causes,  however,  as  adverted 
to  in  the  said  Report,  is  the  removal  by  ejectment  of 
an  excess  of  tenantry  from  the  estates  of  the  land- 
owners in  order  to  improve  them,  and  that  "  process 
is  constantly  and  extensively  in  force,  checked  only 
in  some  cases  b}''  motives  of  humanity,  and  the  dread 
of  immediate  disturbance  of  the  peace."  That  the 
peace  should  be  endangered  by  the  miserable  beings 
thus  dislodged  from  their  abodes,  who  find  them- 
selves without  resource  or  refuge,  cannot,  I  think, 
be  a  matter  of  much  surprise.  A  more  certain  and 
never- failing  mode  of  insuring  a  redundant  popula- 
tion cannot  by  any  possibility  be  adopted  ;  displace 
labourers  from  the  finest  and  most  productive  parts 
of  England  by  a  similar  process,  and  to  any  consi- 
derable extent,  and  if  redundant  population  do  not 
ensue,  ipso  facto,  and  more  rapidly  than  by  procrea- 
tion, there  is  no  truth  in  the  plainest  deduction  of 
reason  and  good  sense. 

Adverting  again  to  the  complicated  causes  of  re- 
dundancy, that  cause  alone  suffices  to  solve  every 
difliculty.  It  is  complicated,  if  this  case  can  be  so 
called,  by  numbers,  not  by  intricacy.  Applied  to  fifty 
redundant  human  beings,  it  is  less  complicated  than 
applied  to  500.  But  to  300,000  it  must,  indeed,  in 
this  way  be  so  compl.-cated  as  to  require  a  much 
greater  stretch  of  mind  to  embrace  it.  The  question 
of  redundancy  remains,  unfortunately,  just  where  it 
was,  as  to  any  light  afforded  to  it  by  the  evidence 
hitherto  advanced.  Till  the  earth  and  subdue  it,  and 
then  food  is  the  result  for  those  who  otherwise  can- 
not get  it :  and  then,  also,  the  produce,  the  work  of 
man's  labour,  destroys  the  redundancy  said  to  be  now 
existing.  It  is  rather  singular  that  the  evidence  of 
redundancy  should  be  the  strongest,  in  the  way  the 
question  has  been  too  hastily  taken  up,  not  in  the 
most  populous,  but  in  the  least  populous  parts  of 
the  country.  And  does  not  this  prove,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, that  the  assertion  is  ill  founded  1  That  sub- 
sistence and  population  must  go  together  in  a  healthy 
state  of  society  is  too  clear  to  need  any  proof,  and 
that  subsistence  should  be  increased  with  population 
is  equally  manifest.  Thence  follows  the  plain  ques- 
tion, "  Has  the  population  of  Ireland  improved  the 
lands  of  Ireland,  so  that  a  greater  quantity  of  sub- 
sistence is  not  to  be  drawn  from  them  1"  Has  the 
population  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  done 
the  same  1  If  not,  which  every  man  will  admit, 
what  becomes  of  redundancy  1  It  is  not  the  fact  then 
that  the  population  of  Ireland  is  redundant,  because 
it  is  not  the  fact  that  Ireland  is  fully  cultivated.  It 
is  not  the  fact  that  the  population  of  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Wales  is  redundant,  because  England, 
Scotland,  and  Wales  are  not  fully  cultivated. 

Redundancy,  in  any  acceptation  of  the  word,  can- 
not be  fairly  admitted,  because  it  would  apply  to 
situations  and  circumstances  which  the  advocates  for 
emigration  have  never  yet  admitted.  It  would  apply 
to  very  many  periods  of  our  history,  when  the  popu- 
lation of  the  British  Islands  was  not  of  half  its  pre- 
sent amount.      It  would  apply,  on  precisely  the 


same  grounds,  ef  unemployed  paupers  burdensome 
consequently,  on  the  other  members  of  the  commu- 
nity, and  must  have  led,  for  the  same  reasons,  to  the 
same  remedies  now  oifered  of  emigration ;  if,  indeed 
any  solid  foundation  for  such  an  opinion  ever  had, 
or  now  has,  any  existence. 


THE  OLD  WATER-MILL. 

And  is  this  the  old  mill-stream  that  ten  years  ago, 
Was  so  fast  in  its  current,  so  pure  in  its  flow ; 
Whose  musical  waters  would  ripple  and  shine 
With  the  glory  and  dash  of  a  miniature  Rhine  1 

Can  this  be  its  bed  ?    I  remember  it  well 
When  it  sparkled  like  silver  through  meadow  and  dell ; 
When  the  pet-lamb  reposed  on  its  emerald  side. 
And  the  minnow  and  perch  darted  swift  through  its 
tide. 

Where  the  miller,  God  bless  him  !    oft  gave  us   "  a 

dance," 
And  led  ofl  the  ball  with  his  soul  in  his  glance  ; 
Who  forgettmg  grey  hairs,  was  as  loud  in  his  mirth. 
As  the  veriest  youngsters  that  circled  his  hearth. 

Blind  Ralph  was  the  only  musician  we  had, 

But  his  tunes— oh  !  such  tunes — would  make  any  heart 
glad; 

"  The  Roast  Beef  of  Old  England,"  and  "  Green  grows 
the  Rushes," 

Woke  our  eyes'  brightest  beams,  and  our  cheeks'  warm- 
est flushes. 

No  lustre  resplendent  its  brilliancy  shed. 

But  the  wood-fire  blazed  high,  and  the  board  was  well 

spread ; 
Our  seata  were  undamasked,  our  partners  were  rough, 
Yet,  yet  we  were  happy,  and  that  was  enough  ! 

And  here  was  the  mdl  where  we  idled  away 
Our  holiday  hours  on  a  clear  summer  day  ; 
Where  Roger,  the  miller's  boy,  loll'd  on  a  sack. 
And  chorus'd  his  song  to  the  merry  click-clack. 

But  lo  !  what  rude  sacrilege  here  hath  been  done! 
The  streamlet  no  longer  purls  on  in  the  sun ; 
Its  course  has  been  turn'd,  and  the  desolate  edge 
Is  now  mournfully  cover'd  with  duckweed  and  sedge. 

The  mill  is  in  ruins  !     No  welcoming  soundl 

In  the  mastiff's  quick  bark,  and  the  wheel's  dashing 

round ; 
The  house,  too,  untenanted — left  to  decay — 
And  the  miller,  long  dead ; — all  I  lov'd  pass'd  away ! 

This  play-place  of  childhood  was  graved  on  my  heart, 
In  rare  Paradise  colours,  that  now  must  depart ; 
The  water-mill's  gone,  the  fair  vision  is  fled. 
And  1  weep  o'er  its  wreck  as  I  do  for  the  dead. 

ELIZA  COOK. 


Productive  Ewes. — Mr.  E.  P.  Player,  of  Ken- 
wyn,  near  Truro,  has  had  this  season  from  13  ewes, 
being  the  whole  of  his  stock,  11  doubles,  one  treble,  and 
one  single,  which  makes  13  doubles  in  the  whole  from 
13  sheep.  The  26  lambs  are  all  doing  well.  A  small 
farmer  in  St.  Columb  Minor  has  in  his  possession  only 
eleven  ewes,  which  he  keeps  as  a  yearly  stock.  Those 
eleven  ewes  have  produced  him  this  year  21  fine  lambs, 
which  are  all  living  and  likely  to  do  well.  A  ewe  be- 
longing to  Mr.  Richard  Honey,  of  Hicksmill,  in  the 
parish  of  Lewannick,  has  brought  four  lambs  this  season, 
which  are  now  three  weeks  old,  and  likely  to  do  well. 
The  same  ewe  had  four  lambs  last  season,  and  three  the 
season  before,  making  eleven  in  two  years,  nine  of 
which  are  now  alive,  and  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Honey. 
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PRESENTATION  OF 
TO  W.  BENNETT, 
RINGDON  HOUSE. 


GOLD     PLATE 
ESQ.,     OF    FA- 


On  Monday,  March  19,  a  dinner  was  given  at  the 
Crown  Inn,  in  this  town,  to  William  Bennett,  Esq.,  of 
Faringdon  House,  the  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Faring- 
don,  at  which  about  one  hundred  persons  were  present, 
consisting  of  most  of  the  influential  agriculturists  and 
yeomen  of  the  neighbourhood.  R.  W.  Crowdy,  Esq., 
in  the  chair,  iwas  supported  on  his  right  by  Wm.  Ben- 
nett, Esq.,  and  on  his  left  by  E.  M.  Goodlake,  Esq.,  of 
Wadley  House. 

After  the  cloth  had  been  removed  and  the  usual  loyal 
toasts  drunk,  the  Chairman  rose,  and  after  stating  the 
object  of  the  meeting,  and  that  the  committee  had  done 
him  the  honour  to  select  him  to  preside  on  the  occasion 
as  having  been  one  who  had  assisted  in  first  promoting 
the  market,  in  a  most  eloquent  speech,  which  we  re- 
gret the  limits  of  our  columns  will  not  allow  us  to  do 
justice  to,  said,  that  the  Faringdon  Monthly  Cattle 
Market  had  met  with  a  success  which  very  far  exceeded 
the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  its  projectors.  That 
it  was  now  so  firmly  established  that  other  rival  mar- 
kets which  had  been  lately  formed  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ceuld  not  injure  its  stability,  and  he  trusted  and 
believed  that  the  farmer,  the  grazier,  the  dealer,  and 
though  last  not  least,  the  landholders ;  indeed  all 
classes  shared  in  its  advantages,  and  participated  iaits 
benefit,  and  it  gave  him  great  pleasure  in  observing, 
that  the  complete  success  and  establishment  of  the 
market  should  be  attributed  to  the  liberality  of  the 
gentleman  on  his  right,  Mr.  Bennett,  who  had  that 
day  honoured  the  company  with  his  attendance,  and 
thus  afforded  them  an  opportunity  of  presenting  to  him 
a  memorial  of  their  gratitude,  and  of  the  high  sense 
they  entertained  of  such  his  kindness  and  liberality. 
A  gentleman  whose  modest,  unassuming  deportment 
commanded  the  respect  of  all,  while  his  feelings  were 
ever  alive  to  assist  the  poor,  needy,  and  afflicted — but 
upon  the  occasion  of  this  market,  he  had  forgone  and 
relinquished  a  considerable  income  of  revenue  and  pro- 
fit, in  ceasing  to  collect  the  tolls  and  thereby  confer- 
ring benefits  on  a  numerous  class  of  tenantry,  yeo- 
manry, and  others  frequenting  it,  that  with  one 
spontaneous  feeling,  they  had  raised  by  subscription  a 
sum  of  money,  and  had  purchased  the  cup  then  before 
him,  which  on  behalf  of  the  company  and  the  sub- 
scribers generally,  was  intended  to  be  presented  to  him 
as  a  memorial  of  their  gratitude. 

The  Chairman  then  in  a  very  impressive  manner, 
presented  to  Mr.  Bennett  a  most  splendid  gold  vase 
and  cover,  made  by  Messrs.  Storr  and  Mortimer, 
around  which  are  elegant  vine  ornaments,  chased  de- 
vices of  cattle,  &c.,  and  on  the  cover  a  bull,  intending 
to  serve  as  a  handle,  the  whole  mounted  on  a  pedestal, 
on  which  we  observed  Mr.  Bennett's  arras  and  crest, 
and  mask  heads  of  cattle  elegantly  chased  in  relief,  and 
the  following  inscription  : — "  Presented  to  William 
Bennett,  Esq.,  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Faringdon,  Berks, 
the  19th  day  of  March,  183S,  as  a  memorial  of  the 
benefit  conferred  on  those  frequenting  the  market  of 
Faringdon,  as  well  as  the  town  by  his  liberality  in 
hitherto  relinquishing  the  tolls,  and  thus  eminently 
contributing  to  the  success  of  the  Monthly  Cattle 
Market." 

The  vase  having  been  presented  to  Mr.  Bennett,  the 
chairman  requested  permission  to  have  it  filled  to  thebrim 
with  the  landlord's  best  cordial,  that  the  company  might 
have  the  pleasure  of  drinking  health,  happiness,  and 
prosperity  to  Mr.  Bennett,  to  be  accompanied  by  those 
honours  which  it  is  ever  the  pride  of  Englishmen,  when 
assembled  on  occasions  like  the  present,  to  manifest 
by  their  feelings  towards  a  gentleman  whose  conduct 
like  his,  they  so  highly  appreciated  and  admired.  Mr. 
Bennett's  health  was  then  drunk  with^most  vociferous 
cheering,  which  lasted  a  considerable  time. 

Mr.  Beknett  then  rose  to  return  thanks.  He  said 
that  if  he  had  assisted  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Faringdon  Cattle  Market  by  relinquishing  the  tolls,  he 


felt  assured  that  he  had  done  no  more  than  what  the 
promoters  of  the  market,  if  similarly  circumstanced, 
would  have  done  towards  him.  That  it  had  been  stated 
by  the  worthy  Chairman  that  by  so  doing  he  (Mr. 
Bennett)  had  sacrificed  a  considerable  income — yet  he 
asked  what  sum  of  money  would  have  compensated  him 
so  efficiently  as  the  honour  which  they  had  just  con- 
ferred on  him  by  presenting  to  him  that  splendid  vase  ? 
It  was,  he  said,  exceedingly  gratifying  to  him  to  see 
so  numerous  a  meeting,  composed  of  the  most  respect- 
able and  influential  agriculturists  of  the  neighbourhood, 
assembled  for  the  purpose  of  testifying  their  approba- 
tion of  what  he  considered  a  trifling  effort  on  his  part 
to  assist  in  the  establishment  of  the  Faringdon  Cattle 
Market,  which  object  he  was  very  glad  to  find  was 
now  so  fully  attained,  and  no  one  wished  more  for  its 
prosperity  than  himself,  and  who  would  at  all  times 
be  ready  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  further  its  object. 
He  said  he  hailed  with  delight  that  he  resided  in  so 
strictly  an  agricultural  neighbourhood,  and  he  urged 
the  agriculturists  to  consider  the  propriety  of  forming 
a  society  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  breeders  of 
stock,  and  awarding  prizes  to  them  and  to  the  agricul- 
tural labourers,  adding  that  he  should  be  most  happy 
to  enroll  his  name  as  a  member,  and  he  hoped  to  be 
able  to  assist  the  society  in  more  ways  than  one.  He 
concluded  with  proposing  the  health  of  Mr.  William 
Edmonds,  of  Kelmscot,  and  the  rest  of  the  Committee 
of  the  management  of  the  Cattle  Market. 

Mr.  Wm.  Edmonds  returned  thanks,  and  said  that 
if  an  agricultural  society  should  be  formed,  he  would 
feel  pleasure  in  rendering  it  all  the  assistance  in 
his  power. 

The  Chairman  next  proposed  the  health  of  Thos. 
Mills  Goodlake,  Esq.,  which  was  received  with  great 
cheering. 

Mr.  Goodlake  with  great  feeling  and  animation 
returned  thanks,  and  in  a  very  able  address,  which  we 
regret  we  cannot  give  at  length,  said  he  perfectly  con- 
curred in  the  opinion  that  the  Monthly  Cattle  Market 
was  now  fully  established  ;  he  expressed  his  conviction 
that  an  agricultural  society  would  be  attended  with 
great  advantages  as  well  to  the  ag:riculturist  as  to  the 
deserving  labourer,  and  that  whenever  the  formation 
of  such  a  society  should  be  adopted,  he  would  be 
ready  to  afi'ord  it  all  the  support  in  his  power,  he  said 
that  his  highest  ambition  was  to  merit  the  esteem 
and  regard  of  those  among  whom  he  had  the  pleasure 
of  residing,  and  that  he  was  proud  in  having  an  op- 
portunity of  meeting  so  respectable  a  body  of  agri- 
culturists as  were  then  assembled. 

Mr.  Geo,  Ferris  then  rose,  and  in  very  appropriate 
terms  addressed  the  meeting.  He  said  that  for  some 
years  past  the  times  had  been  such,  that  the  renting 
farmers  had  beeii  prevented  from  improving  their  stock 
of  cattle,  and  he  recommended  the  landowners  to  pro- 
vide for  the  use  of  their  tenantry  a  North  country  or 
Herefordshire  bull  of  the  best  description  of  breed  and 
pedigree,  so  that  the  tenants  might  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  breeding  from  their  best  cows,  and  thereby  con- 
siderably improve  the  breed  of  cattle  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, and  concluded  by  stating  that  he  would  support 
an  agricultural  society  to  the  very  utmost  of  his  power. 

Maay  other  very  excellent  speeches  were  delivered, 
and  propositions  discussed  in  favour  of  the  agricultural 
society,  and  of  the  establishment  of  a  quarterly  cheese 
market,  to  which  many  of  the  dairymen  present  en- 
gaged to  give  their  utmost  support,  but  our  limits  pre- 
clude us  from  further  noticing  them. 


Pickling  or  Salting  Tuns. — We  are  frequent- 
ly surprised  to  witness  the  adherence  to  old  obsti- 
nate customs,  of  which  our  vastly  increased  means  of 
acquiring  knowledge,  should  teach  the  absurdity.  To 
continue  a  practice  merely  because  our  ancestors  in 
their  comparative  ignorance  had  established  it,— to  at- 
tend chemical  lectures,  talk  of  chemistry,  read  works, 
or  extracts  from  works,  in  which  that  beautiful  and  in- 
valuable  science  is  proved  to  be  of  such  immense  inspor^ 
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tance  to  our  well-being',  and  to  almost  every  department 
of  our  national  manufacture,  as  well  as  our  domestic 
consumption, — and  yet,  in  defiance  of  all  knowledge 
and  instruction,  to  violate  the  very  first  principles  of  the 
science  in  the  daily  routine  of  domestic  economy,  is 
perfectly  astonishing'.  In  the  instance  of  salting  tubs, 
for  example  : — farmers  and  farmers'  wives  of  the  present 
day,  are  a  diflPerent  class  from  the  plodding  illiterate 
race  who  ploughed  with  their  own  hands ;  jogged  witli 
their  eggs  to  market  on  "  old  blind  Ball !"  knew  of  no 
other  than  The  Beak  ;  and  placed  their  primitive  ><|  in- 
stead of  their  names  to  the  few  simple  documents  of 
their  unlitigious  lives.  Modern  farmers  have  learnt  to 
read,  and  write,  and  cast  accounts,  before  they  are  eight 
years  of  age  ;  have  a  smattering  of  literature  on  various 
subjects,  and  be  sure  chemistry  is  among  them  ;  yet  are 
theu"  salting  or  pickling'  tubs  too  frequently  lined  with 
lead;  although  it  must,  or  ought  to  be  known  to  them, 
that  the  vinegar,  which  some  recipes  direct  to  be  poured 
over  the  hams,  while  they  are  being  salted,  or  cured^ 
acts  upon  lead,  and  produces  a  deadly  poison  called 
acetate  of  lead.  Lead,  in  various  preparations,  as  in 
that  of  goulard  (sugar  of  lead),  &c.  &c.,  is  an  invalua- 
ble remedy  when  applied  to  the  human  frame  exter- 
nally ;  but  if  taken  internally,  is  one  of  the  most  per- 
nicious substances  in  nature.  We  are  acquainted  with 
two  or  three  persons  who  have  frequently  suffered  ex- 
cruciating pains  in  the  bowels,  after  having  partaken  of 
ham  for  a  few  successive  days.  Not  being  initiated  in 
this  wicked  mystery  of  curing  the  meat,  they  have  con- 
cluded that  the  agony  was  caused  by  saltpetre  (that 
mineral  being  also  used  in  the  preparation  of  salted 
meat ;  and  a  most  useless  and  pernicious  ingredient  it 
is,  when  thus  employed),  but  the  pain  was  doubtless  oc- 
casioned by  the  chemical  union  resulting  from  the  con- 
tact of  vinegar  with  lead. 


ON     THE       INFLAMMATORY      COM- 
PLAINTS OF  FARM-HORSES. 

BY      MR.     MATTHEW    M.     MILBURN,     THORPFIELD,     NEAR 
THIRiK,     YORKSHIRE. 

(The  Premium  of  Five  Sovereigns  was  awarded  for  this 
Essay  by  the  Highland  Agricultural  Society.) 

Causes. — In  order  to  clear  our  investigation  of 
some  difficulties,  it  will  be  necessary  to  show  that 
there  is  not  any  peculiar  predisposition  to  disease  in 
the  breeds  of  horses  usually  employed  in  heavy 
draught,  nor  to  anypaniculiir  and  characteristic  con- 
formation of  the  animals,  which,  I  think,  can  easily 
be  done.  The  coach-horse  and  the  draught-Lorse 
are  now  very  frequently  bred  from  the  same  mare, 
and  the  breeds  are  so  completely  crossed  and  in- 
termixed, that  further  than  form  and  capability,  with 
a  sufficient  degree  of  blood  in  the  case  of  the  coach- 
horse,  they  have  lost  their  distinctive  breeds.  The 
horses  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  light  soils, 
which  the  introduction  of  turnip-culture  has  so 
much  extended,  has  caused  the  coach-horse  and 
draught-horse  to  assimilate  very  closely.  The  pe- 
culiar characteristics  of  the  old  Sufi"olk  breed,  is  lost 
in  the  continual  crosses  which  have  taken  place  to 
obtain  more  speed,  and  the  farm-horses  generally, 
perhaps  with  the  exception  of  those  used  on  very 
heavy  soils,  are  partaking  much  of  the  character  of 
the  coach-horses  of  some  ten  years  ago,  and  although 
a  lighter  class  of  animals  have  of  late  years  been  held 
in  requisition  for  light  work,  to  suit  the  rapid  com- 
munication which  our  commerce  demands,  still  so 
much  intermixture  has  taken  place  in  the  different 
breeds,  that  no  distinction  can  be  pointed  out  between 
the  one  and  the  other,  in  so  far  as  liability  to  the 
diseases  in   question  is  concerned.      We  are  not 


aware  that  any  peculiar  conformation  has  any  con- 
nection with  the  predisposition  to  such  diseases. 
The  horse  required  for  fast-work  must  have  a  capa- 
cious chest,  to  admit  of  the  rapid  propulsion  of  the 
blood  which  his  exertion  demands ;  but  the  horse 
of  heavy  draught  also  is  valuable  for  his  depth  and 
rotundity  of  chest,  to  enable  him  to  perform  the 
tremendous  exertion  which  is  occasionally  required 
of  him.  There  are  two  instances,  however,  where 
constitutional  peculiarities  may  predispose  to  the 
complaints  in  question.  There  are  certain  horses 
denominated  "  washy,"  or  horses  in  which  the  space 
between  the  last  false  rib  and  the  hip-bone  is  wide  ; 
in  the  language  of  the  jockey,  when  he  is  not  "  well 
ribbed    home ;"    such    are   known   to   be   liable   to 

diseases  of  the  bowels  when  put  to  extra  exertion, 

but  upon  what  principle  I  am  unable  to  say.  Others 
have  a  natural  oracquired  habit  of  voracious  feeding, 
which  is  extremely  prejudicial  to  the  healthy  action 
©f  the  digestive  and  excretory  organs,  and  to  which 
I  shall  presently  allude. 

The  post-horse,  and  such  as  are  required  to  perform 
fast  work,  are  more  liable  to  attacks  of  diseases  of 
the  brain,  the  nerves,  and  the  lungs,  simply  because 
their  work  consists  of  rapid  powerful  exertion  ; — the 
farm-horse, — the  animal  of  long  and  steady  exertion, 
to  gripes,  inflammation  of  the  bowels,  and  stomach 
staggers, — results,  as  I  shall  presently  shew,  of  a 
management  unsuited  to  the  character  of  the  labour 
we  require  from  them.  The  stomach  of  the  horse 
is  remarkably  small ; — smaller  in  proportion  to  his 
size,  and  the  quantity  of  food  he  requires,  than  any 
other  domestic  animal.  Nature  intends  for  him  a 
supply  of  nutritious  food,  and  that  at  short  intervals; 
wherein  he  materially  differs  from  the  ox,  whose 
capacious  stomach  will  contain  food  which  will  not 
be  digested  for  hours.  The  post-horse,  the  hunter, 
and  the  carriage-horse,  have  food  of  the  most  nu- 
tritious description,  and  the  time  during  which  they 
are  worked  is  necessarily  short,  owing  to  the  ex- 
treme exertion  required;  they  return  to  their  food, 
and  although  their  appetite  may  for  a  time  be  im- 
paired, and  their  stomach  and  bowels  affected  by  the 
general  debility  of  the  system,  yet  they  recover  their 
tone,  as  soon  as  the  rest  of  the  frame  admits  of  their 
taking  food.  The  farmer's  horse,  on  the  contrary, 
has  food  of  a  less  nourishing  nature,  his  rack  is 
filled  with  straw,  or,  at  best,  with  clover ; — the  plough- 
man rises  early,  gives  him  a  feed  of  corn,  and  leads 
him  to  his  work,  where  he  continues  for  seven, 
eight,  and  even  nine  hours,  and  his  whole  day's 
work  is  completed  before  he  is  allowed  to  eat.  We 
do  not  find  the  ox,  worked  under  similar  circumstan- 
ces, so  affected  in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  simply 
because  his  capacious  stomach,  when  filled,  requires 
many  hours  to  empty,  while,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is 
different  with  the  horse.  Debilitated  and  hungry, 
the  horse  returns,  and  his  rack  is  plentifully  supplied, 
and  a  good  feed  of  corn  given  him,  and  he  is  left 
to  himself;  he  eats  voraciously,  half  masticates  his 
food,  loads  his  debilitated  stomach,  and  his  di- 
gestive organs  are  weakened,  and  permanently  injured. 
This  course  is  repeated, — a  habit  of  voracity  is  ac- 
quired, and  at  no  very  remote  period  the  food  lodges 
and  obstructs  the  pyloric  orifice  (the  passage  from 
the  stomach  to  the  bowels),  fermentation  ensues, — 
gas  is  evolved,  the  stomach  distended  ;  he  grows 
sluggish  and  sleepy, — drops  his  head  upon  bis  man- 
ger ;  or  he  is  delirious,  and  evinces  that  the  sympa- 
thy which  exists  between  the  stomach  and  the  brain 
has  excited  the  latter  organ  ;  he  rolls,  paws,  and  is 
seized  with  convulsions  ;  at  length  he  expires,  and 
he  has  died  of  stomach  staggers.  If  the  previous 
history  of  the  horse  is  examined,  it  is  probable  that 
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he  has  been  subject  to  gripes  ;  thus  showing,  not 
only  the  connection  between  the  common  manage- 
ment of  farm-work  horses,  and  diseases  of  the  or- 
gans of  digestion  and  excretion,  but  between  the 
two  latter.  The  half-masticated  food  has  irritated 
the  bowels,  extra  exertion  of  the  muscles  has  been 
required  to  propel  the  dung  to  the  rectum,  and  cholic 
or  cramp  (spasms)  of  the  bowels,  has  followed,  or  a 
course  of  continued  irritation,  or  of  continued  cholic, 
or  both,  has  ended  an  inflammation  of  the  bowels.  I 
remember  a  beautiful  farm-horse,  which,  owing  to 
the  distance  ef  part  of  the  farm  to  which  he  belonged 
from  the  buildings,  was  worked  the  long  hours  de- 
scribed, and  finished  his  day's  work  before  his  bait. 
He  was  constantly  subject  to  attacks  of  the  gripes, 
which  were  subdued  ;  but  he  died  of  stomach  stag- 
gers. The  same  stable,  then  so  often  subject  to  dis- 
eases, is  now,  by  a  change  in  the  system,  completely 
free  from  them.  Another  case,  however,  occurred, 
— a  beautiful  compact  little  mare  was  constantly 
afflicted  by  cholic, — she  eventually  died  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  intestines. 

There  are  other  parts  of  the  management  to  which 
horses  employed  in  agriculture  are  subject,  which 
induce  diseases  of  the  bowels  ;  for  instance,  a  boy 
returning  from  work,  with  heated  and  sweating- 
horses,  to  save  himself  trouble,  allows  them  to  drink 
copiously  at  some  pool  or  stream  he  passes.  Sud- 
denly one  or  more  of  the  horses  exhibit  symptoms  of 
gripe,  they  suddenly  lie  down,  roll  about,  look  at 
their  sides,  rise  up,  seem  relieved,  and  again  spee- 
dily relapse ;  the  sudden  application  of  the  cold 
water  has  produced  spasms  in  the  bowels,  through 
which  it  has  passed.  This  is  neglected,  or  perhaps 
gin  or  whiskey,  aided  by  pepper,  is  administered  as 
a  remedy,  and  severe  ancl  general  inflammation  of 
the  bowels  is  the  result ;  this  is  mistaken  for  an- 
other attack,  and  again  the  poison  is  administered, 
and  the  inflammation  increased,  and  death  follows. 
The  horse  of  heavy  work,  too,  is  longer  exposed  to 
the  inclemencies  of  the  weather  than  the  animal  of 
light  work.  In  the  former,  the  rain  is  allowed  to 
fall  upon  him  for  hours,  and  it  is  allowed  to  dry 
upon  his  back  ;  the  sympathy  between  the  skin  and 
the  alimentary  organs  is  known  to  every  groom, — 
obstructed  perspiration,  and  consequent  irritability, 
is  conveyed  from  the  one  to  the  other,  and  disease  is 
the  consequence.  It  is  true,  the  latter  is  also  partly 
exposed  to  the  rain,  but  for  shorter  periods,  and  the 
wisp  and  brush  are  liberally  applied  when  he  enters 
the  stable  ;  a  determination  of  blood  takes  place  to 
the  skin,  perspiration  is  excited,  and  diseases  thus 
prevented. 

There  is  another  disease  to  which  horses  are  sub- 
ject, and  which  is  at  once  the  cause  and  consequence 
of  inflammation  of  the  intestines.  I  mean  intestinal 
calculi.  Inflammatory  action  of  the  bowels,  like  that 
of  every  other  part  of  the  system  which  comes  in 
contact  with  any  foreign  body,  is  liable  to  produce 
calculi,  which  in  turn  irritate  the  bowels,  and  pro- 
duce a  lasting  predisposition  to  disease.  For  this  I 
am  not  aware  that  any  remedy  has  been  discovered, 
and  what  is  worse,  they  generally  accumulate  with 
age,  and  eventually  produce  death,  tlie  only  power 
over  them  arising  in  our  endeavours  at  prevention. 

Prevention. — Of  the  beat  means  of  preventing 
these  diseases  in  farm-horses  we  will  now  treat.  We 
have  attributed  the  peculiar  liability  to  them  in  farm- 
horses  to  mismanagement,  with  the  exception  of  cer- 
tain instances  of  peculiar  formation  of  the  animals, 
and  although  the  farmer  must  necessarily  work  his 
horses  longer  hours  than  the  horse  of  rapid  work  is 
capable,  there  is  no  necessity  of  depriving  the  ani- 
mal so  long  of  food.    No  horse  should  work  more 


than  five  or  six  hours  without  a  bait.  If  we  ex- 
amine the  history  of  the  stables  of  large  farmers, 
whose  fields  necessarily  lie  at  a  great  distance  from 
the  buildings,  and  where  they  are  worked  long  in 
consequence,  and  compare  it  with  that  of  small  far- 
mers, under  the  contrary  circumstances,  we  shall 
find  a  striking  difference  as  respects  the  health  of 
the  animals.  The  case  referred  to  above  strikingly 
illustrates  the  truth  of  this  observation.  But,  it  may 
be  asked,  how  is  it  possible  to  bait  the  animals  so 
far  from  home  ?  The  diflSculty  seems  to  be  in  pro- 
curing food  upon  the  spot,  for  if  this  is  not  done, 
the  precaution  will  be  neglected,  and,  at  any  rate, 
the  land  will  be  occupied  by  it.  This,  however,  may 
be  remedied.  In  the  case,  for  instance,  of  a  field 
intended  for  turnips,  which  lias  to  be  worked  dur- 
ing the  spring,  a  part  of  it,  half  an  acre,  or  in  pro- 
portion to  the  size  of  the  field,  may  be  sown  with 
winter-tares,  a  few  of  which  may  be  mown  off,  and 
given  to  the  animals  green,  without  carrying  them 
from  the  field,  interfering  with  any  crop,  or  wasting 
any  time  in  carrying  the  horses  to  a  distance.  If 
the  field  be  intended  for  summer-fallow,  the  spring 
tare  will  answer,  and  which  may  be  used  in  the  same 
manner,  instead  of  allowing  the  poor  animals  gree- 
dily and  indiscriminately  to  crop  the  leaves  of  the 
hedges  at  every  turning,  from  the  impulse  of  hunger. 
There  is  another  easy  way  of  baiting,  which  some 
carters  adopt,  and  which  might  be  applied  to  the 
farmer's  horse,  especially  when  carting.  It  consists 
in  securing  a  bag,  containing  corn,  over  the  animal's 
mouth  and  nose,  by  a  string,  which  passes  over  the 
poll,  and  is  locally  denominated  a  "  nose-bag,"  or 
"  horse-poke,"  and  which  should  be  removed  when 
he  has  finished  his  feed.  To  prevent  the  effects  of 
tlie  wet  upon  the  skin,  an  unexpensive  glazed  cloth 
may  be  thrown  over  the  horses'  backs,  and  secured 
to  the  collar  and  traces.  This  may  by  some  be  con- 
sidered very  troublesome,  but,  it  will  be  found,  that 
when  it  is  once  begun,  it  will  be  considered  no  more 
trouble  than  carrying  the  rest  of  the  harness,  and  if 
disease  is  prevented,  the  trouble  amounts  to  nothing. 
To  counteract  as  much  as  possible  any  habits  of 
greedy  feeding  which  the  horse  may  have  acquired, 
his  corn  should  be  mixed  with  chopped  straw,  or 
chopped  clover,  which  will  secure  its  proper  masti- 
cation, and  prevent  many  troublesome  complaints, 
as  well  as  render  all  the  nutrition  of  the  food  avail- 
able. These  may  be  substituted  bv  an  admixture  of 
clean  chaff  with  corn,  a  plan  which  is  pursued  in  a 
farm  stable  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  and  is  found 
a  useful  practice.  It  would  save  the  animals  much 
time  in  eating,  if  all  their  food  was  chopped,  and 
perhaps  steamed  ;  but  on  this  subject  we  have  not 
sufficient  data  to  determine  it  with  accuracy. 

Cure  of  the  Diseases. — The  cure,  it  has  been 
hinted,  must  generally  be  left  to  the  veterinary  prac- 
titioner in  the  complicated  diseases  of  the  horse ; 
but  I  shall  refer  to  the  principles  of  cure,  in  order 
to  guide  the  farmer  from  some  errors  into  which  he 
may  otherwise  possibly  fall.  To  begin  with  the  most 
difficult,  stomach  staggers,  which  is  distinguished 
from  mad  staggers,  by  the  sluggishness  or  dulness 
of  the  animal  in  the  first  stage  of  the  complaint ;  but 
from  the  sympathy  between  the  stomach  and  brain, 
the  former  often  ends  in  the  symptoms  of  the  latter. 
All  the  efforts  of  the  practitioner  must  be  to  empty 
the  stomach  ;  it  is  often  a  fruitless  attempt,  but  a 
powerful  dose  of  castor-oil  (IJ  lb.)  may  be  tried,  as 
being  rapid  in  its  effects,  and  mollient  to  the  hard- 
ened food  in  the  stomach.  Bleeding  may  also  be 
useful,  in  preventing  the  delirium.  In  the  early 
stage  of  the  disease,  a  stomach  pump  may  be  used  to 
wash  the  food  from  the  stomach ;    but  here  an  ex- 
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perienced  pl"actitioner  alone  will  be  able  to  do  it. 
Gripes  or  cholic  are,  fortunately,  generally  more 
easily  subdued  ;  they  are  distinguished  from  inflam- 
matioa  of  the  bowels  by  the  suddenness  of  their 
attack,  the  temporary  relief  from  pain,  and  the  relief 
obtained  from  exercise,  the  symptoms  of  the  latter 
being  directly  contrary.  Bleeding  alone  will  fre- 
quently relieve  the  spasm,  but  I  have  known  a  very 
simple  remedy  used  witli  almost  general  success. 
Goose  fat,  in  the  (juantity  of  a  pound  or  three  quar- 
ters given  warm,  generally  produces  relief  in  a  very 
short  time,  if  accompanied  by  walking  exercise.  In 
severe  cases,  one  ounce  of  laudanum  and  a  dram  of 
powdered  ginger,  in  a  quart  of  warm  ale,  may  be 
used  with  probable  success. 

Inflammation  of  the  bowels  is  worse  to  cope  with 
than  gripes,  and  a  farmer  should  never  attempt  the 
cure  himself.  He  should  call  in  tlie  veterinary  sur- 
geon immediately .  The  disease  may  be  distinguished 
by  a  coldness  of  tlie  extremities  ;  this  at  least  indi- 
cates inflammation,  or  that  the  blood  is  determined 
to  some  local  part,  and  the  heaving  of  the  animal's 
flanks,  and  his  anxious  looks  at  his  bowels,  as  well 
as  their  tenderness  when  touched,  will  indicate  the 
seat  of  the  inflammatory  action.  The  first  object  is 
to  relieve  the  system,  and  counteract  the  impetus  of 
the  blood  ;  bleeding  persevered  in  until  the  horse 
drops,  is  the  only  chance  for  saving  his  life.  There 
is  another  principle  in  horse  medicine  which  here 
will  be  called  into  vigorous  action.  No  severe  in- 
flammation can  take  place  in  two  contiguous  parts  of 
the  system  at  the  same  time.  To  lessen  the  internal 
inflammation,  the  belly  must  be  largely  and  power- 
fully blistered,  and  these  are  the  two  means  for  sub- 
duing the  disease.  No  purgative  medicine  should 
be  given,  but  the  horse  back-raked,  to  prevent  the 
formation  of  calculi,  and  a  glyster  administered  in 
the  form  of  onion  broth.  All- stimulants  must  be 
avoided,  as  they  are  sure  to  act  as  poison  to  the 
animal.  In  conclusion,  I  would  impress  upon  the 
persons  concerned,  to  aim  at  prevention,  where  their 
eflForts  will  generally  prove  available,  for  they  sel- 
dom are  so  in  the  curative  process. 


THE  HORSE.— STABLE  OPERATIONS. 

Dressing  after  Work. — This  operation  varies 
according  to  many  circumstances  ;  it  is  influenced  by 
the  kind  of  horse,  the  state  and  time  in  which  he  arrives 
at  the  stable.  Slow-working  horses  merely  require  to 
be  dried  and  cleaned;  those  of  fast  work  may  require 
something  more,  and  those  which  arrive  at  a  late  hour 
are  not  usually  dressed  as  they  would  be  by  coming 
home  earlier.  The  principal  objects  in  dressing  a  horse 
after  work  are  to  get  him  dry,  cool,  and  clean.  It  is 
only,  however,  in  stables  tolerably  well  regulated  that 
these  three  objects  are  aimed  at,  or  attainable.  Carters, 
and  other  inferior  stablemen,  endeavour  to  remove  the 
mud  which  adheres  to  the  belly,  the  feet,  and  the  legs, 
and  they  are  not  often  very  particular  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  this  is  done,  If  a  pond  or  river  be  at  hand, 
or  on  the  road  home,  the  horse  is  driven  throughit,  and 
his  keeper  considers  that  the  best,  which  I  suppose 
means  the  easiest,  way  of  cleaning  him.  Others,  hav- 
ing no  such  convenience,  are  content  to  throw  two  or 
three  buckets  of  water  over  the  legs.  Their  only  way 
of  drying  the  horse  is  by  sponging  the  legs,  and  wisping 
the  body,  and  this  is  generally  done  as  if  it  were  a  mat- 
ter of  form,  more  than  of  utility.  There  are  some  lazy 
fellows  who  give  themselves  no  concern  about  dressing 
the  horse.  They  put  him  in  the  stable  wet  and  dirty  as 
he  comes  off  the  road  ;  and  after  he  is  dry,  perhaps  he 
gets  a  scratch  with  the  currycomb,  and  a  rub  with  the 
straw  wisp.    Fast- working  horses  require  very  differ- 


ent treatment.  The  rate  at  which  they  travel  renders 
them  particularly  liable  to  all  those  diseases  arising 
from,  or  connected  with  changes  of  temperature.  In 
winter,  the  horse  comes  off  the  road,  heated,  wet,  and 
bespattered  with  mud ;  in  summer,  he  is  hotter, 
drenched  in  perspiration,  or  half  dry,  his  coat  matted, 
and  sticking  close  to  the  skin.  Sometimes  he  is  quite 
cool,  but  wet,  and  clothed  in  mud.  The  treatment  he 
receives  cannot  be  always  the  same.  In  Summer,  after 
easy  work,  his  feet  and  legs  may  be  washed  and  dried, 
and  his  body  dressed  in  nearly  the  same  manner  that  it 
is  dressed  before  work.  The  wisp  dries  the  places  that 
are  moist  with  perspiration,  the  currycomb  removes 
the  mud,  and  the  brush  polishes  the  hair,  lays  it,  and 
takes  away  the  dust.  The  dressing  in  such  a  case  is 
simple  and  soon  over,  but  it  is  all  the  horse  requires. 
When  drenched  in  rain  or  perspiration,  he  must  be 
dried,  by  means  of  the  scraper,  the  wisp,  and  evapora- 
tion; when  heated,  he  must  be  walked  about  till  cool, 
and  sometimes  he  may  be  bathed,  that  he  may  be  both 
cooled  and  cleaned. 

Scraping. — The  scraper  is  sometimes  termed  a 
sweat-knife.  In  some  stables  it  is  just  a  piece  of  hoop 
iron,  about  twenty  inches  long,  by  one  and  a-half 
broad  ;  in  the  racing  and  hunting  stables  it  is  made  of 
wood,  sharp  only  on  one  edge,  and  having  the  back 
thick  and  strong.  When  properly  handled  it  is  a  very 
useful  instrument.  The  groom  taking  an  extremity  in 
each  hand,  passes  over  the  neck,  back,  belly,  quarters, 
sides,  every  place  where  it  can  operate  ;  and,  with  a 
gentle  and  steady  pressure  he  removes  the  wet  mud,  the 
rain,  and  the  perspiration.  Fresh  horses  do  not  under- 
stand this,  and  are  apt  to  resist  it.  A  little  more  than 
the  usual  care  and  gentleness  at  the  first  two  or  three 
dressings  render  them  familiar  with  it.  The  pressure 
applied  must  vary  at  different  parts  of  the  body,  being 
lightest  where  the  coat  and  the  skin  are  thinnest.  The 
scraper  must  pass  over  the  same  places  several  times, 
especially  the  belly,  to  which  the  water  gravitates  from 
the  back  and  sides.  It  has  little  or  nothing  to  do  about 
the  legs,  these  parts  are  easily  dried  by  a  large  sponge, 
and  are  apt  to  be  injured  by  the  scraper.  This  opera- 
tion finished,  the  hoise,  if  hot,  must  be  walked  about  a 
little,  and  if  cool,  he  must  be  dried. 

Walking  a  Heated  Horse. — Every  body  knows 
that  a  horse  ought  not  to  be  stabled  when  perspiring 
very  copiously  ;  he  must  not  stand  still.  It  is  known 
that  he  is  likely  to  catch  cold,  or  to  take  inflamed  lungs, 
or  to  founder.  By  keeping  him  in  gentle  motion  till 
cool,  these  evils  are  prevented.  This  is  all  that  stable- 
men can  say  about  it,  and  perhaps  little  more  can  be 
said  with  certainty.  We  must  go  a  little  deeper  than 
the  skin,  and  consider  the  state  of  the  internal  organs 
at  the  moment  a  horse  has  finished  a  severe  task.  The 
action  of  the  heart,  the  blood-vessels,  the  nerves,  and 
perhaps  other  parts  has  been  greatly  increased,  to  cor- 
respond with  the  extraordinary  action  of  the  muscles, 
the  instruments  of  motion.  The  circulation,  once  ex- 
cited, does  not  become  tranquil  the  moment  exertion 
ceases.  The  heart,  and  other  internal  organs  which 
act  in  concert  with  the  heart,  continue  for  a  time  to 
perform  their  functions  with  all  the  energy  which  vio- 
lent muscular  exertion  demands,  and  they  do  mischief 
before  they  are  aware  that  their  extraordinary  services 
are  no  longer  required.  An  irregularity  in  the  distri- 
bution of  the  blood  takes  place ;  some  part  receives 
more  than  it  needs,  and  an  inflammation  is  the  result. 
Motion  prevents  this,  because  it  keeps  up  a  demand  for 
blood  among  the  muscles.  The  transition  from  rapid 
motion  to  rest  is  too  sudden,  and  should  be  broken  by 
gentle  motion.  If  the  heart  and  nervous  system  could 
be  restrained  as  easily  as  the  action  of  the  voluntary 
muscles,  there  would  be  no  need  of  walking  a  heated 
horse,  since  it  would  be  sufficient  to  render  all  the 
organs  tranquil  at  the  same  time. 

This  brief  analysis  of  what  is  going  on  internally, 
may  be  useful  to  those  who  would  know  exactly  when 
it  is  safe  to  put  a  heated  horse  to  perfect  rest.  It  is 
needless  to  keep  him  in  motion  after  the  pulse  has  sunk 
to  nearly  its  natural  number  of  beats  per  minute,  which 
is  under  40.    Stablemen  go  by  the  heat  of  the  skin,  but 
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on  a  hot  day  the  skin  will  oftea  remaia  above  its  usual 
heat,  for  a  good  while  after  the  system  is  quite  calm. 
The  state  of  the  skin,  however,  ia  general  indicates  the 
degree  of  internal  excitement  with  sufficient  accuracy. 

The  object,  then,  in  walking  a  heated  horse,  is  to 
allay  the  excitement  of  exertion,  in  all  parts  of  the 
body  at  the  same  time  and  by  degrees,  to  keep  the 
muscles  w^orking  because  the  heart  is  working.  The 
motion  should  always  be  slow,  aud  the  horse  led,  not 
ridden.  If  wet,  and  the  weather  cold,  his  walk  may  be 
faster  than  summer  weather  requires. 

When  the  state  of  the  weather,  and  the  want  of  a 
covered  ride  put  walking  out  of  the  question,  the  horse 
must  either  go  to  the  stable  or  he  must  suffer  a  little 
exposure  to  the  rain.  When  much  excited,  that  is, 
•when  very  warm,  it  is  better  that  he  should  walk  for  a 
few  minutes  in  the  rain,  than  that  he  should  stand 
quite  still.  But  a  horse  seldom  comes  in  very  warm 
while  it  is  raining.  If  he  must  go  into  the  stable  it 
should  not  be  too  close.  To  a  horse  hot,  perspiring, 
and  breathing  very  quick,  a  warm  stable  is  particularly 
distressing.  Some  faint  under  it.  Till  somewhat  calm 
he  may  stand  with  his  head  to  the  door,  but  not  in  a 
current  of  cold  air,  at  least  not  after  he  begins  to 
cool. 

Walking  a  Wet  Horse. — Gentle  motion  to  a 
heated  horse  is  necessary,  to  prevent  the  evils  likely 
to  arise  from  one  set  of  organs  doing  more  than  an- 
other set  requires.  But  in  many  cases  motion  after 
work  is  useful  when  the  horse  is  not  heated.  He 
may  come  in  drenched  with  rain,  but  quite  cool,  and 
there  maybe  no  one  at  hand  to  dry  him,  or  his  coat  may 
be  so  long  that  one  man  cannot  get  him  dry  before  he 
begins  to  shiver.  In  such  cases  the  horse  should  be 
walked  about.  Were  he  stabled  or  allowed  to  stand 
at  rest  in  this  state,  he  would  be  very  likely  to  suffer 
as  much  injury  as  if  he  were  suddenly  brought  to  a 
stand-still  when  in  a  high  state  of  perspiration. 
Evaporation  commences ;  the  moisture,  with  which 
the  skin  is  charged,  is  converted  into  vapour,  and  as 
it  assumes  this  form  it  robs  the  horse  of  a  large 
quantity  of  heat.  If  he  bekept  in  motion  while  this  cool- 
ing and  drying  process  is  going  on,  an  extra  quantity  of 
heat  is  formed,  which  may  very  well  be  spared  for 
converting  the  water  into  vapour,  while  sufficient  is 
retained  to  keep  the  skin  comfortably  warm.  Every 
body  must  understand  the  difference  between  sitting 
and  walking  in  wet  clothes.  If  the  horse  be  allowed 
to  stand,  while  wet,  evaporation  still  goes  on.  Every 
particle  of  moisture  takes  away  so  much  heat,  but 
there  is  not  stimulous  to  produce  the  formation 
of  an  extra  quantity  ot  heat ;  in  a  little 
while,  the  skin  becomes  sensibly  cold,  the  blood 
circulates  slowly,  there  is  no  demand  for  it  on  the 
surface,  nor  among  the  muscles,  and  it  accumulates 
upon  internal  organs.  By  and  by  the  horse  takes  a 
violent  shivering  fit ;  after  this  has  continued  for  a 
time,  the  system  appears  to  become  aware  that  it  has 
been  insidiously  deprived  of  more  heat  than  it  can 
conveniently  spare  ;  then  a  process  is  set  up  for  re- 
pairing the  loss,  and  for  meeting  the  increased  de- 
mand. But  before  this  calorifying  process  is  fairly 
established,  the  demand  for  an  extra  quantity  of  heat 
has  probably  ceased.  The  skin  has  become  dry,  and 
there  is  no  longer  any  evapoiation.  Hence  the  heat 
accumulates,  and  the  horse  is  fevered.  I  do  not 
pretend  to  trace  events  any  further.  The  next  thing 
of  which  we  become  aware  is  generally  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  feet,  the  tliroat,  the  lungs,  or  some 
other  part.  But  we  cannot  tell  what  is  going  on  be- 
tween the  time  that  the  body  becomes  hot,  and  the 
time  that  inflammatioa  appears.  I  am  not  even  cer- 
tain that  the  other  changes  take  place  in  the  order  in 
which  they  are  enumerated;  nor  ami  sure  that  there 
is  no  other  change,  The  analysis  may  be  defective  ; 
something  may  take  place  that  I  have  not  observed, 


and  possibly  the  loss  of  heat  by  evaporation  may  not 
always  produce  these  effects  without  assistance.  It 
is  positively  known,  however,  that  there  is  danger  in 
exposing  a  horse  to  cold  when  he  is  not  in  motion  ; 
and,  which  is  the  same  thing,  it  is  equally,  indeed 
more  dangerous  to  let  him  stand  when  he  is  wet. 
If  he  cannot  be  dried  by  manual  labour,  he  must  be 
moved  about  till  he  is  dried  by  evaporation. 

WispiNG  A  Wet  Horse. — When  there  is  sulB- 
cient  strength  in  the  stable,  the  proper  way  to  dry 
the  horse  is  by  rubbing  him  with  wisps.  After  re- 
moving all  the  water  that  can  be  taken  away  with 
the  scraper,  two  men  commence  on  each  side.  They 
rub  the  skin  with  soft  wisps  ;  those  which  absorb 
moisture  most  readily  are  the  best,  and  should  be 
often  changed.  None  but  a  bred  groom  can  dry  a 
horse  expeditiously  and  well  in  this  way.  The  ope- 
ration requires  some  action  and  a  good  deal  of 
strength.  An  awkward  groom  cannot  do  it,  and  a 
lazy  fellow  will  not.  They  will  wisp  the  horse  for 
a  couple  of  hours,  and  leave  him  almost  as  wet  as  at 
the  beginning.  They  lay  the  hair  but  do  not  dry  it, 
and  they  are  sure  to  neglect  the  legs  and  the  belly, 
the  very  parts  that  have  most  need  to  be  dried 
quickly.  The  man  must  put  some  strength  into  his 
arm.  He  must  rub  hard,  and  in  all  directions,  across, 
and  against  the  hair,  oftener  than  over  it.  His  wisp 
should  be  firm  yet  soft,  the  straw  broken.  Some 
cannot  even  make  this  simple  article.  A  stout  fel- 
low may  take  one  in  each  hand,  if  only  two  are  em- 
ployed about  the  horse  ;  and  a  boy  must  often  take 
one  in  both  his  hands.  Two  men  may  dry  a  horse 
in  half  an  hour,  a  little  more,  ov  a  little  less,  accord- 
ing to  his  condition,  the  length  of  his  coat,  and  the 
state  of  the  weather. 

Clothing  a  Wet  Hoese. — When  the  horse  can 
neither  bd  dried  by  the  wisp,  nor  kept  in  motion, 
some  other  means  must  be  taken  to  prevent  him 
catching  cold.  He  may  be  scraped  and  then  clothed, 
or  he  may  be  clothed  without  scraping.  This  is  not 
a  good  practice,  nor  a  substitute  for  grooming  ;  it  is 
merely  an  expedient  which  may  be  occasionally  re- 
sorted to  when  the  horse  must  be  stabled  wet  as  he 
comes  off  the  road.  Clothing  renders  him  less  likely 
to  catch  cold,  but  it  does  not  perform  the  duty  that 
ought  to  be  performed  by  the  groom.  When  the 
horse  is  completely  and  quickly  dried  by  manual  la- 
bour, there  is  not  the  slightest  chance  of  his  suffer- 
ing any  mischief  from  cold  ;  the  friction  of  the  wisp 
keeps  the  blood  on  the  surface,  and  the  horse  can  be 
put  up  quite  comfortable.  When  he  is  kept  in  mo- 
tion till  the  moisture  has  all  evaporated,  he  can  suf- 
fer no  more  injury  than  if  he  were  brought  in  quite 
dry.  When  clothing  is  applied,  it  is  with  the  in- 
tention of  checking  evaporation.  It  makes  this  pro- 
cess go  on  more  slowly  than  if  the  horse  were  nak- 
ed ;  in  consequence  he  loses  less  heat  in  a  given 
time,  and  he  never  becomes  very  cold.  The  cloth- 
ing also  absorbs  much  of  the  water,  which,  if  allow- 
ed to  evaporate,  would  take  away  much  heat  that  is 
thus  retained.  Of  course,  the  horse  remains  wet  for 
a  longer  time  than  if  he  were  unclothed.  But  it  is 
doubtful  if  moisture  applied  occasionally  for  an  hour 
or  two  on  the  skin  is  injurious.  It  probably  has 
some  influence;  but  it  is  well  known  that  cold  has 
much  more.  Long  continued  moisture  injures  the 
coat,  destroys  its  glossy  nppearance,  but  I  am  not 
aware  that  it  does  any  thing  else.  I  am  not  speak- 
ing of  moisture  applied  for  many  successive  hours, 
but  of  that  whicli  is  retained  perhaps  an  hour  longer 
by  clothing  than  it  would  remain  if  allowed  to  eva- 
porate without  interruption.  I  am  aware  that  a 
horse  is  apt  to  perspire  if  clothed  up  when  his  coat 
is  wet  or  damp.    But  this  takes  place  only  when  the 
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clothing'  is  too  henry,  or  the  horse  too  warm.  In 
the  case  under  consideration  the  clothing,  unless  the 
horse  be  cold,  is  not  intended  to  heat  him,  but  to 
prevent  him  from  becoming;  cold.  In  hot  weather, 
a  wet  horse  requires  less  care ;  he  need  not  be  cloth- 
ed, for  evaporation  will  not  reader  him  too  cold ;  and 
if  his  coat  be  long,  it  will,  without  the  assistance  of 
clothing,  keep  the  skin  tolerably  warm  even  in  wea- 
ther that  is  not  hot.  In  all  cases  the  cloth  should  be 
of  woollen,  and  thrown  loosely  over  the  body,  not 
bound  by  the  roller,  and  in  many  cases  it  should  be 
changed  for  a  drier  and  a  lighter  one  as  it  becomes 
charged  with  moisture. 

To  many  people  all  this  care  about  a  wet  horse 
will  appear  to  be  superfluous.  They  will  observe 
that  horses  are  frequently  exposed  to  all  weathers, 
and  to  the  worst  of  stable  treatment,  without  re- 
ceiving any  apparent  injury.  This  is  true  with  re- 
gard to  many  horses ;  their  work  is  not  excising, 
not  requiring  that  exertion  which  agitates  the  whole 
frame.  There  are  horses,  too,  of  less  value,  but  per- 
forming work  of  (he  severest  kind,  upon  whom  a 
great  deal  of  care  cannot  bestowed.  The  proprietor 
may  think  it  is  cheaper  to  let  the  horses  run  consi- 
derable risk  than  to  keep  a  suificient  number  of  men 
for  taking  better  care  of  them.  These  can  be  right 
only  when  their  horses  are  very  worthless,  and  per- 
haps not  then.  In  a  valuable  stud  it  is  otherwise. 
The  extra  expense  of  such  careful  treatment  is  not 
to  be  considered  where  horses  are  worth  from  fifty 
pounds  to  more  than  five  hundred.  It  is  also  true 
that  among  stage-coach,  and  other  horses  of  a  similar 
kind,  there  are  many  who  do  not  receive  any  injury 
from  a  wet  coat.  'I'hose  that  have  been  gradually 
inured  to  exposure,  or  to  stand  unheeded  till  they 
dry,  may  feel  cold  and  uncomfortable,  and  have  a 
long,  rough  coat,  but  their  health  remains  unaffected. 
The  power  of  the  system  to  accommodate  itself  to 
circumstances  is  very  great.  These  horses  are  as 
easily  wet  to  the  skin  as  other  horses  ;  but  their  skin 
has-  learned  to  furnish  an  additional  supply  of  heat, 
so  soon  and  as  often  as  the  evaporating  process  de- 
mands it.  Such  horses  require  little  care,  though 
more  would  make  them  look  better.  But  stablemen 
who  know  this,  are  apt  to  treat  all  the  horses  alike. 
The  young  and  the  delicate  must  have  additional 
care  till  they  are  inured  to  exposure. 

All  horses,  whatever  be  their  age,  condition,  and 
work,  are  most  easily  injured  by  exposure  to  cold, 
after  they  have  been  heated  by  exertion.  Every  man 
may  have  proof  of  this  in  his  own  person.  After 
perspiring  he  feels  cold  and  disposed  to  shiver, 
though  by  this  time  the  skin  may  be  quite  dry.  It 
is  the  same  with  the  horse.  Before  he  has  been  heat- 
ed he  might  stand  in  the  cold,  or  with  his  coat  wet 
for  perhaps  half  an  hour,  without  any  danger ; 
but  after  lie  has  perspired  pretty  freely  from  exer- 
tion, motionless  exposure  in  a  cold  atmosphere  for 
fifteen  minutes  will  do  him  more  harm  than  he  would 
receive  in  thirty  minutes  before  the  exertion;  or,  in 
the  one  case,  he  would  be  none  the  worse — in  the 
other,  he  would  have  a  cough  next  day. 

Therefore,  a  wet  horse  requires  most  care  when 
his  work  has  heated  him.  He  must  be  dried  more 
quickly,  or  kept  in  motion  for  a  longer  time  than  if 
he  had  not  been  excited. 

It  is  continued  cold  that  does  the  mischief  in  all 
cases  ;  some,  from  habit,  will  bear  much  more  than 
others,  but  none  seem  able  to  bear  it  so  well  after  as 
before  perspiring.  The  intolerance  of  cold  seems 
to  remain  for  an  hour  or  two  after  the  horse  is  quite 
cool,  and  to  increase  as  the  skin  loses  its  heat. 

The  first  symptom  of  approaching  danger  is  star- 
ing of  the  coat ;    if  the  horse  be  immediately  put 


into  a  warm  stable,  or  warmly  clothed,  or  put  in 
motion,  he  may,  and  probably  will,  escape.  The 
second  symptom  is  shivering,  which  ought  to  be 
quickly  arrested  by  applying  warmth.  There  is  no 
danger  in  exposure,  so  long  as  the  skin  remains 
comfortably  warm  or  hot. 

To  REMOVE  THE  MuD. — There  are  two  ways  of 
removing  the  mud.  One  may  be  termed  the  dry, 
and  anotlier  the  wet  mode.  The  first  is  performed 
by  means  of  the  scraper  and  the  currycomb,  or  a 
kind  of  brush  made  of  whalebone,  which  answers 
much  better  than  the  currycomb.  In  most  of  the 
well-regulated  coaching  stables,  the  strappers  are 
never  allowed  to  apply  water  to  a  horse  that  has 
come  off  the  road.  The  usual  practice  is  to  strip  oflf 
the  mud  and  loose  water  by  the  sweat-knife ;  to 
walk  the  horse  about  for  ten  minutes  if  he  be  warm 
or  wet,  and  the  weather  fair,  otherwise  he  stands  a 
little  in  his  stall  or  in  an  open  shed  ;  then  the  man 
begins  with  the  driest  of  those  that  have  come  in  to- 
gether. Much  of  the  surface  mud  which  the  scraper 
has  left  about  the  legs  is  removed  by  a  straw  wisp, 
or  a  small  birch  broom,  or  the  whalibone  brush; 
the  wisp  likewise  helps  to  dry  the  horse.  The  whale- 
bone brush  is  a  very  useful  article  when  the  coat 
is  long.  That,  and  the  currycomb,  with  the  aid 
of  a  wisp,  are  almost  the  only  implements  coaching 
strappers  require  in  the  winter  season.  It  clears 
away  the  mud  and  separates  the  hairs,  but  it  does 
not  polish  them.  A  gloss  such  as  the  coat  of  these 
horses  requires  is  given  by  the  wisp.  The  Whale- 
bone brush  is  sometimes  too  coarse,  and  many  horses 
cannot  bear  it  at  any  time,  while  others  can  suffer  it 
only  in  winter.  After  the  mud  has  been  removed 
with  this  brush,  the  matted  hair  parted  by  the  curry- 
comb, and  the  horse  dusted  all  over  with  the  wisp, 
his  feet  are  washed,  the  soles  picked,  the  shoes  exa- 
mined, the  legs  and  heels  well  rubbed,  partly  by  the 
hand  and  partly  by  the  wisp,  and  the  mane  and  tail 
combed.  In  the  best  of  these  stables  he  is  well 
dressed  with  the  bristle  brush  before  he  goes  to 
work.  In  other  stables  the  usual  mode  of  removing 
the  mud  is  by 

Washing. — When  the  horse  is  very  dirty  he  is 
usually  washed  outside  the  stable ;  his  belly  is 
scraped,  and  the  remainder  of  the  mud  is  washed  off 
at  once  by  the  application  of  water.  Some  clean 
the  body  before  they  wash  the  legs;  but  that  is  only 
when  there  is  not  mucli  mud  about  the  horse.  They 
do  so  that  he  may  go  into  the  stable  quite  clean. 
He  soils  his  feet  and  legs  by  stamping  the  ground 
when  his  body  is  being  cleaned.  It  matters  little 
whether  tiie  dressing  commence  with  the  body  or 
with  the  legs;  but  when  the  legs  are  washed  the 
last  thing,  they  are  generally  left  undried.  In  wash- 
ing, a  sponge  and  a  water-brush  are  employed. 
Some  use  a  mop,  and  this  is  called  a  lazy  method; 
it  is  truly  the  trick  of  a  careless  sloven  j  it  wets  the 
legs  but  does  not  clean  them.  The  brush  goes  to 
the  roots  of  the  hair,  and  removes  all  the  sand  and 
mud,  without  doing  which  it  is  worse  than  useless 
to  apply  any  water.  The  sponge  is  employed  for 
drying  the  hair,  for  soaking  up  and  wiping  away  the 
loose  water.  Afterwards,  the  legs  and  all  the  parts 
that  have  been  washed,  are  rendered  completely  dry- 
by  rubbing  with  a  straw  wisp,  the  rubber,  and  the 
hand.  Among  valuable  horses  this  is  always  done; 
wherever  the  legs  have  little  hair  about  them,  and 
that  little  cannot  be  properly  dried  after  washing, 
no  washing  should  take  place. 

Wet  Legs. — It  is  a  very  common  practice,  be- 
cause it  is  easy,  to  wash  the  legs ;  but  none,  save  the 
best  of  stable  men,  will  be  at  the  trouble  of  drying 
them  ;  they  are  allowed  to  dry  of  themselves,  and 
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they  become  excessirely  cold.  Evaporation  com- 
mences; after  a  time  a  process  is  set  up  for  produc- 
ing heat  sufficient  to  carry  on  evaporation  and  to 
maintain  the  temperature  of  the  skin.  Before  this 
prccess  cau  be  fully  established,  the  water  has  all 
evaporated  ;  then  the  heat  accumulates  ;  inflamnia- 
tion  succeeds,  and  often  runs  so  far  as  to  produce 
mortification.  When  the  inflammation  is  slight  and 
transient,  the  skin  is  soon  completely  restored  to 
health,  and  no  one  knows  that  it  had  ever  been  in- 
flamed. When  the  process  runs  higher,  there  is  a 
slight  oosing  from  the  skin,  which  constitutes  what 
is  termed  grease,  or  a  spot  of  grease,  for  when  this 
disease  is  spread  over  a  large  surface,  it  is  the  re- 
sult of  repeated  nealect.  When  the  inflammation  has 
been  still  more  severe,  mortification  ensues;  the 
horse  is  lame,  the  leg  swollen,  and  in  a  day  or  two 
a  ciack  is  visible  across  the  pastern,  generally  at 
that  purt  where  the  motion  is  greatest.  This  crack 
is  sometimes  a  mere  rupture  of  the  tumefied  skin, 
but  very  often  it  is  produced  by  a  dead  portion  of  the 
skin  having  fallen  out;  what  is  called  a  core  in  the 
heel  arises  from  the  same  cause  ;  it  differs  from  the 
crack  only  in  being  deeper  and  wider.  The  reason 
why  cold  produces  such  local  injury  of  the  skin  co- 
vering the  legs,  and  not  of  that  covering  any  other 
part,  is  sufficiently  plaiii.  The  legs,  in  proportion 
to  their  size,  have  a  very  extensive  surface  exposed 
to  evaporaiion,  and  the  cold  becomes  more  intense 
than  it  can  ever  become  on  the  body.  To  avoid 
these  evils,  the  legs  must  either  be  dried  after  wash- 
ing, or  they  must  not  be  wet. 

Among  horses  that  have  the  fetlocks  and  the  legs 
■well  clothed  with  long  and  strong  hair,  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  be  so  particular  about  drying  the  legs  ; 
the  length  and  the  thickness  of  the  hair  check  eva- 
poration. This  process  is  not  permitted  to  go  on  so 
rapidly  ;  the  air  and  the  vapour  are  entangled  among 
the  hair,  they  cannot  get  away,  and  of  course  cannot 
carry  oft  the  heat  so  rapidly  as  from  a  naked  heel. 
But  for  all  this,  it  is  possible  to  make  the  legs,  even 
of  those  hairy-heded  horses,  so  cold  as  to  produce 
inflammation.  And  when  these  horses  have  the  legs 
trimmed  bare,  they  are  more  liable  to  grease  than  the 
lighter  horse  of  faster  work.  But  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  patients  with  grease,  occur  where  the  legs 
and  heels  are  trimmed,  washed,  and  never  properly 
dried.  There  is  no  grease  where  there  is  good 
grooming,  and  not  much  where  the  legs  are  well  co- 
vered with  hair.  It  is  true  that  fat  or  plethoric 
horses  are  very  liable  to  cracks  and  moisture  of  the 
heels,  but  though  it  may  not  be  easy,  yet  it  is  quite 
possible  for  a  good  groom  to  prevent  grease  even  in 
these  horses. 

The  proprietors,  of  coaching  studs,  a  great  many 
of  them,  find  that  the  strappers  have  not  time  nor 
inclin.ition  to  dry  the  legs  after  washing,  and  they 
prohibit  the  operation  altogether.  The  men,  never- 
theless, are  very  fond  of  washing  ;  it  is  easier  to 
wash  the  legs  clean  than  to  brush  them  clean  ;  and 
laziness  is  never  without  its  plea.  It  is  said  that 
washing  has  nothing  to  do  with  grease  or  cracked 
heels,  and  that  these  diseases  will  occur  where  ho 
■washing  is  ever  allowed.  This  is  p-artly  true,  but 
the  grease  arises  from  the  same  cause  ;  though  the 
legs  are  not  washed,  yet  they  are  not  dried  when  the 
horses  come  in  with  them  wet ;  hence  the  great  num- 
ber of  cases  in  wet  winters.  It  is  also  said  that  if 
the  legs  be  wet  when  the  horses  come  in,  washing 
cannot  make  them  wetter ;  though  the  legs  be  wet 
yet  they  are  warm,  and  if  they  must  be  washed  it 
should  be  with  water  warm  as  the  skin. 

I  am  not  objecting  to  washing  under  all  circum- 
stances.    It  is  a  bad  practise,  among-  naked-h«eled 


horses,  only  when  the  inen  will  not  or  cannot  make 
the  legs  dry.  In  a  gentleman's  stable  the  legs  ought 
to  be  washed,  but  they  ought  also  to  be  thoroughly 
dried  before  the  horse  is  left.  It  is  the  evaporation, 
or  the  cold  produced  by  evaporaiion,  that  does  the 
mischief.  In  a  cart-horse  stable  there  is  less  chance 
of  washing  doing  any  harm  ;  the  long  hair  prevent- 
ing the  legs  from  becoming  very  cold ;  still,  if 
grease,  swelled  legs,  or  cracked  heels  occur  often, 
either  washing  must  be  prohibited,  or  the  legs  must 
be  dried  after  it,  or  the  washing  must  be  performed 
at  other  times.  In  a  f^rm  stable,  the  man  after  work- 
ing the  horse  all  di\y  cannot  be  expected  to  bestow 
an  hour  or  two  upon  the  legs  at  night ;  but  he  may 
forbear  washing  when  he  finds  that  grease  is  the 
consequence.  He  may  brush  off  the  mud,  when  it 
is  dry,  and  a  wisp  or  a  sponge  will  take  away  the 
loose  water  which  the  horse  brings  from  his  work. 
If  the  legs  become  itchy  and  scurfy  under  this  treat- 
ment, they  may  be  washed  once  or  twice  a  week  with 
soapy  warm  water,  well  applied,  by  means  of  a  brush 
that  will  reach  rhe  skin  ;  and  this  washing,  par- 
ticularly in  cold  weather,  should  be  performed 
before  the  horse  goes  to  his  work,  not  after  it. 
While  he  is  in  motion  the  legs  will  not  become 
cold.  The  object  of  such  a  washing  is  not  to  clean 
the  hair,  but  to  clean  the  skin,  which  is  apt  to  be- 
come foul  and  to  itch  from  the  mud  adhering  to  it 
undisturbed-  Upon  drawing  the  hand  over  the  pas- 
terns and  the  legs,  whjn  in  this  stale,  numerous 
pimples  are  felt,  some  of  which  are  raw.  The  horse 
is  often  stamping  violently,  and  rubbing  one  leg 
against  another.  A  solution  of  salt  is  a  common  and 
useful  remedy  against  the  itchiness,  but  it  will  not 
prevent  a  return. 

I  am  aware  that  in  many  coaching  stables  the  men 
are  still  permitted  to  wash  the  horse's  legs,  without 
being  compelled  to  dry  them.  This  is  no  argument 
in  favour  of  washing  ;  for  unless  the  legs  be  well 
clothed  with  hair,  they  will  always  tell  the  same 
tale.  The  horses  that  have  recently  entered  these 
studs  have  grease,  swelled  legs,  and  cracked  heels  : 
those  that  have  been  a  longer  time  in  the  service 
may  be  free  from  these,  yet  they  show  that  they  have 
bad  them  over  and  over  again.  Their  legs  are  round 
and  fleshy  ;  the  skin  thick,  bald,  seamed,  callous. 
Nature  has  done  much  to  inure  the  skin,  but  not 
before  the  h'jrse  has  given  a  great  deal  of  trouble, 
and  perhaps  not  till  he  is  permanently  blemished. 

Bathing. — This  name  may  be  given  to  the  opera- 
tion of  washing  the  horses  all  over.  Where  pos- 
sible, and  not  forbidden  by  the  owner,  a  lazy  or 
ignorant  groom  always  performs  it  in  the  neighbour- 
ing river  or  pond.  Same  take  the  horse  into  the 
water  till  it  is  up  to  his  belly,  and  others  swim  him 
into  the  depths,  from  which  man  and  horse  are  often 
borne  away  with  the  stream,  to  the  great  grief  of  the 
news|)aper  editor  who  deplores  their  melancholy 
fate ;  by  which  I  suppose  he  means  melancholy  ig- 
norance. 

These  river  bathings  ought  to  be  entirely  prohibited. 
In  this  town  boys  are  often  sent  to  the  Clyde  with 
horses,  and  they  play  themselves  in  the  water,  wad- 
ing here  and  there,  and  up  and  down,  till  the  horse 
is  benumbed  and  carried  oft',  or  hardly  able  to  reach 
the  shore.  Besides  this  risk,  he  is  cooled  both 
without  and  within,  for  he  is  generally  pemitted  to 
drink  at  the  same  time.  The  running  water  removes 
the  mud  very  eft"ectually,  but  that  can  be  done  quite 
as  well,  and  with  less:  danger  to  the  horse,  though 
with  a  little  more  trouble  to  the  keeper  in  the  stable- 
yard.  There  are  only  certain  times  in  which  bathing 
is  proper,  and  these  times  are  never  observed  when 
the  men  have  got  into  the  habit  of  going;  to  the  river. 
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In  cold  weather  it  is  an  act  of  madness.  During 
some  of  the  hottest  days  in  summer,  a  general  bath- 
ing is  wonderfully  refreshing  to  a  horse  that  has  run 
a  stage  at  the  rate  of  ton  miles  an  hour.  It  cleans 
the  skin  more  effectually  than  any  other  means,  and 
with  less  irritation  to  the  horse  ;  it  renders  him  com- 
fortably cool,  and,  under  certain  conditions,  it  does 
him  no  barm.  Those  employed  in  public  convey* 
ances,  are  almost  the  only  horses  that  require  it. 
During  very  hot  weather  tbey  suffer  much,  from  the 
pace  at  which  they  travel.  They  come  off  the  road 
steeped  in  perspiration,  but  in  a  few  minutes  they 
are  dry.  The  coat  is  thin  and  short,  and  the  hairs 
glued  together  by  dirt  and  sweat ;  to  raise  and  se- 
parate them  with  the  currycomb  is  productive  of 
much  pain,  greatly  aggravated  by  the  fevered  con- 
dition of  the  horse.  The  best  way  of  cleaning  a 
horse  in  this  state  is  by  washing  him.  The  opera- 
tion is  performed  by  the  water  brush  and  the  sponge. 
The  horse  should  stand  in  the  sun.  TLie  man  taking 
a  large  coarse  sponge  in  Iiishand,  usually  commences 
at  the  neck,  close  to  the  head ;  he  proceeds  back- 
ward and  downward  till  he  has  bathed  the  horse  all 
over.  This  may  be  done  in  two  minutes.  Then, 
dipping  his  brush  into  the  water,  he  applies  it  as 
generally  as  the  sponge,  drawing  it  always  in  the 
direction  of  the  hair,  without  any  rubbing.  The 
sponge  merely  applies  the  water  ;  the  brush  loosens 
and  removes  the  dust  and  perspiration  which  adhere 
to  the  hair.  The  sweat-koife  is  next  employed,  and 
the  horse  being  scraped  as  dry  as  possible,  he  is 
walked  about  in  the  sun  for  half  an  hour,  more  or 
less,  till  he  be  perfectly  dry.  During  the  time  he  is 
in  motion  the  scraper  is  re-applied  several  times,  es- 
pecially to  the  belly,  and  the  horse  gets  water  at 
twice  or  thrice.  When  quite  dry  he  is  stabled,  and 
wisped  over,  perhaps  lightly  brushed,  to  lay  and  po- 
lish his  coat,  and  when  his  legs  are  well  rubbed  he 
is  ready  for  feeding. 

To  the  hackney  and  the  stage-coach  horse,  a  bath- 
ing of  this  kind  may  often  be  given  with  great  bene- 
fit. It  improves  the  appearance  of  the  skin,  and 
subdues  that  fevered  state  of  the  system  in  which 
horses  often  remain  for  a  long  time  after  severe  ex- 
ertion under  a  burning  sun.  It  must  not  be  over- 
done. The  horse  should  be  washed  and  dried  as 
quickly  as  possible.  The  object  is  to  render  him 
comfortably  cool,  not  to  freeze  him.  Upon  cold, 
wet,  or  cloudy  days  it  is  forbidden,  and  aftet  sunset 
it  is  out  of  the  question.  For  slow- working  horses 
it  is  neither  necessary  nor  proper.  The  excitement 
of  their  work  is  so  moderate,  that  the  circulation  be- 
comes tranquil  soon  after  the  work  is  over.  They 
are  not  so  dithcult  to  clean,  and  they  are  not  liable 
to  the  faint  fevered  condition  which  fast  work  pi-o- 
duces  in  hot  weather.  The  men  who  attend  these 
slow  horses  are  seldom  able  to  bathe  them,  even 
though  bathing  were  beneficial.  They  have  not  suf- 
ficient despatch. 


CORN  LAWS. 

TO    TUE    NORFOLK    FARMERS. 

On  reading  the  speech  of  the  Marquis  of  Chandos 
in  the  debate  on  the  Corn  Laws,  I  observe  the 
Noble  Lord  is  most  eloquent  and  disinterested  in 
his  observations  for  the  interest  of  the  landlords ; 
he  hardly  hints  that  in  doing  away  those  laws  it 
would  be  injurious  to  them.  His  great  solicitnde 
and  anxiety  therein  is  the  injury  and  loss  it  will 
occasion   the  farmen ;    they,   it   appears   from   his 


argument,  are  to  be  the  only  sufferers.  The  land- 
lords are  out  of  the  question  ;  they  do  not  want 
Corn  Laws — no,  it  is  only  to  prevent  and  deliver 
the  farmers  from  utter  ruin  and  bankruptcy.  Surely 
this  shows  genuine  kindness  and  regard  for  the  te- 
nantry and  constituents  of  the  Noble  Lord,  as  also 
all  other  farmers  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  we 
ought  to  be  extremely  obliged  to  him. 

I  beg  to  observe,  as  farmers,  we  are  entitled  to  an 
equal  protection  with  all  other  of  her  Majesty's  dutiful 
subjects.  Our  capital  is  invested  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil,  and  I  think  we  ought  to  be  satisfied  in 
being  placed  under  the  same  relative  laws  as  the 
manufacturers  and  tradesmen  in  general — namely, 
to  prevent  the  importation  of  foreign  corn  without  a 
protecting  fixed  duty,  to  be  paid  on  importation  on 
the  same  principle  as  other  goods  or  merchandize, 
allowing  a  return  of  duty  in  case  of  exporting  it. 
It  is  only  justice  to  the  farmer,  if  foreign  corn  comes 
to  our  market,  it  should  contribute  towards  the  ex- 
pences  of  the  State  in  tlie  proportion  with  corn  of  our 
own  growth,  for  although  we  do  not  pay  a  direct 
tax  on  corn,  we  do  it  indirectly  by  the  malt  and  other 
duties.  I  would  admit  foreign  corn  at  all  times  to 
be  imported'  on  paying  a  duty,  on  the  same  ];rinciple 
as  sugar,  cotton,  spirits,  and  other  merchandize.  If 
a  merchant  goes  to  a  foreign  market  to  purchase  a 
cargo  of  corn,  and  knows  the  import  duty  is  fixed 
at  10s.  a  quarter,  of  course  he  buys  it  at  10s.  a 
quarter  less  than  he  would  if  there  was  no  duty — 
and  thus  the  foreigner  indirectly  pays  the  duty  on 
his  corn,  whether  imported  by  himself  or  the  Eng- 
lish merchant,  thereby  contributing  towards  the  ex- 
pences  of  our  Government. 

The  origin  of  the  present  Corn  Laws  was  ostensi- 
bly to  keep  the  price  of  wheat  up  to  80s.  a  quarter, 
in  order  to  insure  high  rents  and  tithes  to  the  land- 
lords and  tithe-owners — and  notwithstanding  the 
sophistry  and  delusion  of  the  Noble  Marquis,  ad- 
dressed to  the  House  in  behalf  of  the  farmers,  that 
was  and  is  the  fact.  The  ruin  of  the  farmers  indeed 
is  mere  pretence,  and  to  benefit  the  land-owners  and 
clergy  is  the  real  object  of  the  Noble  Lord.  The  at- 
tempt to  keep  corn  at  a  high  price  is  proved  to  be  a 
complete  failure,  and  has  proved  the  ruin  of  many 
farmers — for  notwithstanding  these  protecting  laws 
during  the  40  years  which  I  have  grown  it,  I  never 
sold  wheat  of  the  same  good  quality  so  low  as  36s.  a 
quarter  until  about  two  years  since  ;  tijerefore  let  me 
warn  all  farmers  they  may  expect  to  sell  it  for  that 
price  again  in  opposition  to  the  Corn  Laws.  It  is  com- 
plete delusion  in  the  farmers  to  expect  a  high  price 
for  corn  when  manufactured  goods  in  general  are 
cheap,  and  I  contend  no  farmer,  under  present  cir- 
cumstances, who  inconsiderately  hires  land  at  a  high 
rent,  is  entitled  to  an  abatement  in  case  corn  is  low, 
because  we  have  no  reason  to  expect  corn  can  or 
will  continue  high. 

It  is,  I  presume,  at  last  ascertained  by  the  Agri- 
cultural Association,  there  is  no  hope  of  reliefer 
assistance  from  Parliament ;  they  are  now  saiisfied  it 
rests  with  themselves,  and  that  it  is  from  their  own 
exertions  they  can  contend  with  their  embarrass- 
ments. From  the  relative  situation  of  landlord  and 
tenant  at  the  present  time,  when  the  farmer  seldoni 
has  a  lease  of  more  than  eight  or  ten  years,  an  alter* 
ation  in  the  Corn  Laws  on  the  principle  1  have  sug- 
gested would  not  be  of  much  consequence;  and  if 
such  a  system  was  adopted  as  permanent,  it  would 
be  more  likely  to  reduce  corn  to  a  steady  price,  and 
not  liable  to  such  variation  as  to  injure  the  farmer, 
but  ensure  him  a  remunerating  price  according  to 
his  rent  and  other  out-goings,  and  also  enable  him 
to  ascertain  what  is  a  fair  and  just  rent. 
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It  is  stated  that  agriculture  is  in  its  infancy;  if  so, 
I  fear  it  will  be  many  centuries  before  it  sittains  full 
growth,  unless  the  progress  is  far  different  from  what 
it  has  been  within  my  memory.  As  it  regards  this 
county,  I  believe  it  has  gone  back  in  the  last  twenty 
years,  inasmuch  as  the  corn  grown  is  less  than  it 
was.  1  think  in  breeding  and  grazing  sheep  and 
cattle  it  has  improved  (thanks  to  the  Earl  of  Leices- 
ter), and  thereby  the  poor  lands  are  rendered  pro- 
ductive of  some  rent,  and  kept  in  cultivation.  In 
conclusion,  I  would  advise  my  biother  farmers  to 
beware  of  expecting  any  benefit  from  the  Corn  Laws 
as  at  present  established,  and  avoid  the  delusive  hopes 
held  out  to  them  by  the  Noble  Marquis  and  other  ad- 
vocates, who,  under  the  mask  of  delivering  them  from 
ruin  and  bankruptcy,  are  more  desirous  of  securing 
high  rents  and  tithes. 

I  am,  gentlemen,  yours  sincerely, 

Caister,  March  26,  1838.        THOS.  CLOWES, 


THE  JOLLY  OLD  SQUIRE. 

[ax  original  sporting  song.] 

The  Squire,  the  old  Squire,  is  gone  to  his  rest ; 
His  heart  was  the  bravest,  his  horse  was  the  best. 
His  cheer  was  unequall'd,  his  wine  without,  peer, 
And  he  kept  open  house  every  day  in  the  year ; 
Now  a  narrower  house  holds  his  bosom  of  fire. 
And  cold  is  the  hearth  of  the  jolly  old  Squire, 

The  jolly  old  Squire, 

The  jolly  old  Squire, 
And  cold  is  the  hearth  of  the  jolly  old  Squire, 

The  jolly  old  Squire  was  as  staunch  as  a  hound, 
And  gayer  he  seem'd,  the  more  broken  the  ground, 
Neither  yawner  nor  rasper  could  make  him  delay. 
As,  mounted  on  Druid,  he  roar'd  "  hark  away  !" 
The  first  in  the  field,  and  the  last  man  to  tire, 
His  hunting  is  over,  the  jolly  old  Squire, 

The  jolly  old  Squire, 

The  jolly  old  Squire, 
His  hunting-  is  over,  the  jolly  old  Squire. 

When  the  brush  of  sly  reynard,  the  coveted  prize, 
Was  display'd  at  his  table,  joy  danc'd  in  his  eyes  ; 
He  qualT'd  his  g-ood  wine,  and  lie  sang  his  g'ood  song, 
And  the  shouting  that  follow'd  was  cordial  and  long  : 
In  chorus  wo  join'd,  an  unanimous  choir. 
But  loudest  the  voice  of  the  jolly  old  Squire, 

The  jolly  old  Squire, 

The  jolly  old  Squire, 
But  loudest  of  all  was  the  jolly  old  Squire. 

We  were  hunting  the  fox  on  a  lowering  day, 

With  the  Squire  spurring  up  on  his  high-flying  grey  : 

No  surer  foot  bounded  o'er  hillock  and  dell. 

But  the  fates  were  in  league,  and  the  gallant  grey  fell : 

We  knew  that  the  rider  must  shortly  expire, 

And  drew  up  our  reins  round  the  jolly  old  Squire, 

The  jolly  old  Squire, 

The  jolly  old  Squire, 
We  drew  up'our  reins  round  the  jolly  old  Squire, 

"  What  the  deuce  do  you  stay  for?"  we  heard  him 

exclaim  ; 
"  My  sporting  isspoil'd,  but  should  your's  be  the  same? 
they're  o'er-running  the  scent — Trusty  Will !  turn  the 

pack ; 
A  plague  on  the  fall  that  laid  me  on  my  back  ! 
Fox-hunting  for  ever  !"  he  shouted  with  lire. 
These  were  the  words  of  the  joily  old  Squire, 
The  jolly  old  Squire, 
I'lie  jolly  old  Squire, 
The  very  last  words  of  the  jolly  Squire. 

^Spirit  of  the  Times — an  American  Sporting^  Paper.] 


THE   CENTRAL   SOCIETY    AND   THE 
TENANT-FARMERS. 

Sir, — You  did  me  the  favour  to  insert  in  a  former 
publication,  a  few  observations  on  a  letter  of  Mr.  Poppy's, 
which  appeared  previously,  stating  it  as  his  opinion,  that 
the  "  Central  Society  ought  not  to  be  dissolved  ;"  and 
adding,  "  such  1  believe  to  be  the  wish  of  the  tenant 
farmers  of  this  county."  By  an  error  either  on  my  part, 
or  that  of  your  compositor,  this  sentence  was  omitted  in 
the  quotation,  though  the  principal  part  of  my  observa- 
tions were  directed  against  it.  I  should  not  have  troubled 
you  at  all  on  the  subject  had  Mr.  Poppy  contented  him- 
self with  stating-  his  own  opinion  respecting  the  Central 
Society.  But  as  he  stepped  forward  and  represented 
the  tenant  farmers  as  wishing  for  the  existence  of  that 
society,!  felt  compelled  injustice  to  myself,  and  a  large 
portion  of  that  body  wlio  think  for  themselves,  and  look 
at  things  with  their  own  eyes,  to  denounce  the  state- 
ment as  unauthorized.  Mr.  Poppy  in  replying,  has 
stated  somewhat  dogmatically,  "that  for  every  indi- 
vidual tenant-farmer's  opinion  that  he  knows  I  may 
know  an  hundred."  This  is  not  exactly  saying  that  a 
proportion  ot  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  wish  for  the 
existence  of  the  Central  Society.  But  if  he  intends  to 
insinuate  that  such  is  his  meaning,  I  beg  leave  unequi- 
vocally to  state  that  he  is  mistaken. 

Mr.  Poppy  with  a  suspicious  sensitiveness  has  taken 
to  the  Ashbocking  Club,  the  charge  of  Tory  influence, 
which  was  made  against  the  associations.  A  re-perusal 
of  my  former  letter  will  satisfy  any  one,  that  no  charges 
whatever  were  brought  against  any  of  the  clubs.  T  had 
been  repeatedly  told  they  were  established  to  discuss 
and  elucidate  practical  subjects;  and  I  looked  upon 
their  existence  as  "  evidence"  condemnatory  of  the  po- 
litical principle  and  party  practices  of  the  other  ''  so- 
cieties," considered  either  as  exclusively  "  protective," 
or  assuming  to  be  protective  and  practical,  and  "  luished 
them  every  suecess."  Since,  however,  Mr.  Poppy's  re- 
ply has  appeared,  and  we  have  the  constitution  of  the 
Ashbocking  Club  from  authority,  I  find  I  have  been 
deceived  in  the  representations  made  to  me  ;  and,  that, 
that  club  lays  claim  to  the  epithet  "  protective  ;"  that  is 
as  I  understand  political.  And  so  I  suppose  Mr. Poppy 
understands  it,  for  he  advises  the  "Aristocracy  to  be 
prepared  to  support  the  political  interests  of  agticulture, 
backed  by  a  large  portion  of  the  tenant-farmers."  Mr. 
Poppy  continues,  "  the  resolutions  drawn  up  for  the 
Ashbocking  C\uh  were  decididly  aud  solely  for  protection 
and  relief  from  taxation."  "  The  Yoxford  Club  and  the 
Harleston  have  adopted  the  same  resolutions."  "  And 
there  is  no  difference  between  the  recently  established 
clubs  so  far,  from  those  of  the  Framlinghain  and  Ipswich 
societies  ;"  then  comes  the  following  conclusion,  "  thus 
I  think  I  had  sufficient  authority  to  state  that  the  Suffolk 
tenant-farmers  wished  the  Central  Society  to  be  up- 
held." I  freely  admit  the  Framlingham  Society  to  be 
a  legitimate  offspring  of  the  Central  Society,  and  that 
it  sent  its  deleg-ates  to  London  in  due  form.  I  admit 
also  its  meetings  here  were  characterized  with  as  much 
energy  in  wrang-ling  as  any  body  of  landlords  could  de- 
sire, who  wished  to  find  pretences  for  keeping-  up  their 
rents.  But  I  ask  Mr.  Poppy  whether  he  considers  these 
clubs  as  epitomes  of  the  Framlingham  Society,  whose 
proceedings  were  much  of  tiie  same  nature  as  the  fur- 
niture stowed  in  the  paradise  of  fools, — 

"  Abortive,  monstrous,  and  unkindly  mix'd  ;" 

and  whether  the  "  sayings  and  doings"  of  the  Ashbock- 
ing Club  are  to  resemble  those  of  its  prototype?  Do 
the  tenant-farmers  in  becoming  members  of  these  clubs, 
understand  they  are  committing  themselves  to  the  \)To- 
ceeding-s  and  pi'inciples  of  the  Central  Society?  If  they 
do,  what  are  they  but  political  clubs  ?  If  they  do  not, 
how  can  the  existence  of  these  clubs  be  considered  as 
"authority"  for  Mr.  Poppy's  assertion; — "that  the 
tenant-farmers  wish  the  Central  Society  to  be  upheld." 
The  Ashbocking  Club  was  formed  "  decidedly  and  solely 
for  protection  and  relief  from  taxation."  The  Yoxford 
and  Harleston  adopted  the  same  resolutions.  Mr. 
Poppy  tells  us.    But  what  I  can  gather  from  their  pro- 
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ceeding's,  would  seem  to  indicate  their  energ-ies  to  be 
directed  in  a  rnoi-e  beneficial  way.  The  Yosford  shall 
speak  for  its  self  by  one  of  its  own  resolutions,  read  at 
the  last  commiltee  meeting-  of  the  Central  Society, 
"  that  it  would  be  highly  desirable  and  beiiefjcia!  to  the 
cause  of  ag-riculture,  that  a  central  association  should 
be  formed  on  the  basis  of  the  principles  adopted  by  the 
Hig-hland  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  collecting-  and  disseminating  all  information  by 
means  of  correspondence  with  the  local  agricultural 
societies  or  otherwise,  which  may  conduce  to  the  ad- 
vancement and  improvement  of  practical  agriculture, 
apart  from  anj/  political  or  party  objects."  If  Mr.  Poppy 
can  discover  in  the  above  resolution  any  anxiety  in  the 
members  of  the  Yoxford  Club,  for  the  existence  of  the 
present  Central  Society,  he  can  see  further  into  a  mill- 
stone than  I  can.  l?ut  what  is  obvious  to  anyone,  is, 
by  implication  the  "  objects"  of  the  Central  Society  are 
considered  "  party,"  and  "  political,"  and  not  "  practi- 
cal agriculture  ;"  or  why  does  it  wish  for  the  establish- 
ment of  another?  At  all  events  the  resolution  repu- 
diates the  supposition,  that  the  Yoxford  Club  is  formed 
"  decidedly  and  solely  tor  protection  and  relief  from 
taxation."  The  constitution  and  proceedings  of  the 
Harleston  Club  I  shall  give  as  they  are  described  by 
your  correspondent  "  Mercator,"  who  was  present  at 
one  of  its  meetings,  "  I  understand,"  he  says,  that  po- 
litical subjects  are  totally  prohibited,  the  objects  of  its 
members  appear  to  be,  mutually  to  impart  the  result  of 
their  practice  and  experiments."  I  certainlyshould  not 
in  my  simplicity  have  expected  such  results  from  a  so- 
ciety, who  had  adopted  for  its  basis,  "  resolutions  drawn 
up  decidedly  and  solely  for  protection  and  lelief  from  tax- 
ation." Looking  at  them,  however,  as  practical  farmers, 
I  certainly  think  they  have  adopted  the  most  reasonable 
mode  in  which  knowledge  is  likely  to  be  made  subser- 
vient to  their  interests.  But  I  cannot  discover  any 
community  of  feeling  between  them  and  the  Framling- 
hara  or  the  Central  Societies. 

After  all.  Sir,  the  simple  queston  is,  what  is  the  in- 
terest of  the  tenant-farmers,  and  how  can  it  be  best  pro* 
raoted?  I  consider  it  a  fundamental  principle  that  they 
should  seek  to  bring  out  the  productive  quality  of  the 
soil  they  cultivate.  Prices  are  of  course  an  important 
consideration  with  him.  But  as  landlords  now  seem 
disposed  to  seize  every  opportunity  to  increase  their 
rents,  if  prices  advance,  high  prices  might  enrich  the 
landlords  and  add  but  little  to  the  tenants'  gains.  While 
by  adding  suitable  manure  to  h:s  land  to  increase  the 
produce, — a  judicious  selection  of  his  stock  for  rearing 
and  fattening- — the  most  economical  mode  of  keeping 
his  working  stock  ;  are  subjects  on  which  his  enegies 
can  be  employed  to  advantage.  And  when  societies 
can  be  formed  to  facilitate  his  inquiries  on  these  points, 
it  becomes  at  once  his  duty  and  interest  to  give  them  his 
support.  But  looking  at  the  relative  situation  of  land- 
lord and  tenant  in  respect  to  rent  and  prices  ;  I  assert, 
that  societies  formed  "solely  for  protectionandrelief  from 
taxation"  though  in  themselves  maybe  just  and  proper, 
as  political  societies  for  aught  I  know,  are  false  guides, 
and  are  calculated  to  delude  and  divert  him  from  his 
true  interest  as  a  practical  tenant-farmer.  Mr.  Poppy 
tells  us,  the  members  of  the  Ashbocking  Club  read 
"  '  Blacker  on  Stall  Feeding,'  the  '  Farmer's  Magazine,' 
and  plant  small  patches  of  newly  introduced  seeds  and 
roots,"  &c.  But  he  evidently  looks  upon  this  depart- 
ment as  a  minor  consideration  only ;  as  a  sort  of  deco- 
rative garment  in  which  the  club  appears  somewhat 
more  attractive  to  practical  men.  Should  however  the 
members  from  reading  "  Blacker"  purchase  and  fatten 
stock  ;  if  from  reading  the  "  Farmers's  Magazine,"  in- 
stead of  "  planting-  small  patches,"  they  apply  to  their 
fields  the  sound  practical  instruction  there  given  respect- 
ing the  value  and  application  of  manure,  course  of  crop- 
ping, &c.  In  short,  if  those  who  aspire  to  guide  others 
see  clearly  their  own  way,  and  become  justly  conspicu- 
ous by  the  superior  management  of  their  own  occupa- 
tions ;  as  Air.  Poppy  has  located  me  id /lis  rjeig-/i6ou)-/ii>oci!, 
instead  of  accepting  his  invitation  to  the  club,  I  may 
perhaps  peep  into  their  inclosures,  and  witness  with  my 
"  o'vvn  eyes"  the  extent  and  result  of  their  practical  mea- 
sures.   And  1  shall  not  hesitate,  if  it  becomes  my  duty 


to  award  them  my  meed  of  praise  and  to  the  utmost  of 
my  capacity  imitate  their  good  examples. 

With  my  best  thanks  Mr.  Editor,  for  the  liberal  and 
sound  views,  you  have  uniformly  inculcated  in  your 
leading  articles,  in  regard  to  the  position  and  interest  of 
the  tenant-farmers.,  I  take  my  leave  of  Mr.  Poppy  and 
the  "  Ashbocking  Farmer's  Club." 

Yours,  &c.,  A  Tenant  Farmer. 

Near  Ipsivich,  Suffolk,  April  9. 

P.S.  My  letter  was  written  when  your  last  paper  ap- 
peared. And  I  was  glad  to  find  by  a  postscript  to  the 
letter  of  your  correspondent  "  Rusticus,"  that  he  ap- 
proves and  confirms  my  views  respecting  the  societies. 


rMPORTANT  JURY  TRIAL  TO  SHEEP 
FARMERS. 

Edinburgh,  March  27, 1838. 

This  day  the  following  issues,  which  excited  consider- 
able interest,  as  involving  a  question  of  importance  to 
Sheep  Farmers  in  the  Highlands,  came  on  for  trial  be- 
fore Lord  Mackenzie  and  a  Jury. 

"In  the  cause  in  which  Captain  Allan  Cameron,  re- 
siding at  Morinish  House,  in  the  Island  of  Rlull,  is 
pursuer;  and  Mrs.  Marianne  Douglas  M'Lean,  Cle- 
phane  of  Torloisk,  and  Alexander  Shiells,  her  factor, 
are  defenders. 

"  It  being  admitted  that  the  defenders  let  in  lease  to 
the  pursuer  the  farm  of  Ensay,  for  the  period  of  three 
years,  from  Whitsunday  1832,  to  Whitsunday  1835,  and 
agreed  to  take  from  the  pursuer,  at  a  valuation,  the 
sheep  stock  on  the  said  farm,  at  the  end  of  the  said  lease, 
in  terms  of  the  missive  letter,  dated  24lh  May,  1832, 
No.  21  of  process. 

"  1.  Whether  the  defenders  wrongfully  failed  to  take 
the  sheep  at  Whitsunday  1835,  in  terms  of  the  said  letter, 
and  pay  the  price  of  the  same,  to  the  loss,  injury,  and 
damage  of  the  pursuer? 

"  2.  Whether,  on  or  about  the  10th  day  of  July, 
1835,  the  defenders  wrongfully  drove  from  the  said  farm, 
the  sheep  stock  then  pasturing  on  the  same,  to  the  loss 
and  damage  of  the  pursuer?" 

Damages  laid  at  800/. 

The  facts  were  shortly  these. — At  the  expiry  of  the 
lease  at  Whitsunday,  1835,  the  sheep  stock  of  Ensay, 
amounting  to  645,  were  sorted  in  the  usual  way,  and 
tendered  for  delivery  to  the  defender  Shiells,  who  re- 
jected the  same,  on  the  allegation  that  the  pursuer  had 
mixed  up  with,  and  tendered  for  delivery  as  the  stock 
Ensay,  the  sheep  stock  of  other  two  adjoining  farms. 
The  pursuer,  thereupon,  applied  to  the  Sheriff  by  peti- 
tion to  have  the  defenders  ordained  to  take  delivery  of 
the  stock,  and  for  an  interdict  to  prohibit  them  in  the 
meantime  from  ejecting  the  sheep  from  the  farm.  Pend- 
ing the  litigation  in  the  Inferior  and  Supreme  Courts, 
the  defenders  on  the  10th  July,  1835,  ejected  the  whole 
sheep  and  lambs  from  the  lands.  The  present  actioa 
was  brought  to  recover  the  loss  and  damage  occa- 
sioned to  the  pursuer  by  having  a  stock  of  ewes  and 
lambs  thrown  suddenly  on  his  hands  in  the  month  of 
July,  instead  of  being  taken  at  a  valuation  at  the  pre- 
ceding term  of  Whitsunday,  whereby,  to  prevent  their 
entire  destruction,  he  was  obliged  to  place  them  on  his 
other  farms,  to  the  general  deterioration  and  damage  of 
his  stocks. 

The  pursuer  adduced  a  variety  of  witnesses,  from 
whose  evidence  it  appeared,  that  he  kept  the  farm  of 
Ens  y  exclusively  under  a  sheep  stock,  while  his  ad- 
joining farms  were  pastured  solely  by  black  cattle  ;  and 
that  though  the  stock  of  Ensay,  like  all  other  sheep,  occa- 
sionally trespassed  beyond  their  own  bounds  upon  these 
farms,  they  still  were  to  be  considered  and  dealt  with  as 
the  proper  and  ordinary  stock  of  the  farm  of  Ensay,  and 
in  number  no  more  than  it  was  perfectly  capable  of 
maintaining.  Mr.  Cameron  of  Corrychoiiiic,  and  Mr. 
Sinilli  oi'Glenevis,  who  had  inspected  the  farm,  and  are 
well  known  in  the  Hiuldtinds  as  extensive  and  skilful 
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sheep  farmers,  deposed  to  its  capability  of  maintaining 
between  700  and  800  sheep.  . 

The  defenders  Hkewise  adduced  a  number  of  wit- 
nesses, and  endeavoured  to  show  that  a  portion  of  the 
sheep  had  habitually  grazed  on  the  adjoining  farms; 
and  that,  therefore,  they  must  be  considered  as  the 
stock  of  these  farms,  and  not  that  of  Ensay. 

Lord  M'Kenzie  charged  the  jury,  and  went  over  all 

the  evidence,  which,  his  Lordship  remarked,  was  very 

contradictory.  Alter  retiring  for  a  few  minutes,  the  jury 

returned  a  verdict,  finding  for  the  pursuer  on  both  issues, 

2  25/.  of  damages. 


ESSEX 


QUARTER      SESSIONS— AP- 
PEAL COURT. 


On  Wednesday,  April  11,  the  Court  opened  for  hear- 
ing appeals  before  J.  M.  Leake,  Esq. 

IMPORTANT    CASE    UNDER   THE  ACT   TO 
REGULATE  PAROCHIAL  ASSESSMENTS. 

THE  PARISH    OF  GRBAT   BADDOW,   AGAINST  A  DECISION  OF 
MAGISTRATES    IN    PETTY   SESSION. 

In  our  papei  of  the  23rd  ult.,  we  gave  a  report  of 
proceedings  before  the  Chelmsford  Petty  Sessions,  on 
an  appeal  by  Mr.  Matson,  of  Great  Baddow,  against  an 
assessment  of  that  parish,  made  under  the  Act,  6,  7, 
Wm.  IV.  cap.  96.  Mr.  Matson  complained  of  being 
over-rated,  and  was  desirous  to  show  that  the  rate  was 
unequally  made.  On  that  occasion  the  Magistrates 
would  not  hear  evidence  on  the  ground  of  inequality, 
as  the  Act  precludes  any  appeal  on  such  a  ground.  It 
specifically  enacts  that  "  No  rate  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor  in  England  and  Wales,  shall  be  allowed  by  any 
Justices,  or  be  of  any  force,  which  shall  not  be  made 
upon  an  estimate  of  tlie  net  annual  value  of  the  several 
hereditaments  rated  thereunto;  that  is  to  say,  of  the 
rent  at  which  the  same  might  reasonably  be  expected 
to  let  from  year  to  year,  free  of  all  usual  tenants' 
rates  and  taxes,  and  tithe  commutation,  rent-charge,  if 
any,  and  deducting  therefrom  the  probable  average 
annual  cost  of  therepairs,  insurance,  and  other  expenses, 
if  any,  necessary  to  maintain  them  in  a  state  to  command 
such  rent." 

Mr.  Matson,  was  assessed  at  158/.  and  after  a  <lis- 
cussion  of  five  hours,  the  Magistrates  in  Petty  Session 
ordered  his  assessment  to  be  reduced  to  147/. 

Against  that  order  the  parith  officers  appealed,  and 
on  Wednesday  the  appeal  came  before  the  Court  of 
Quarter  Session. 

Mr.  Knox  and  Mr.  Turneii  appeared  for  the  ap- 
pellants, and  Mr.  Matson  conducted  his  own  case. 

Mr.  Knox,  in  addressing  the  Court,  said,  that  before 
the  passing  of  the  Act  in  question,  the  practice  was  to 
set  out  one  piece  of  land  as  a  standard,  by  which  the 
other  lands  might  be  valued,  which  caused  a  variety  of 
opinions  and  differences;  but  this  Act  removed  that 
difficulty,  by  enacting  that  the  sum  at  which  property 
was  assessed  should  be  that  at  which  it  "  might  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  let  from  year  to  year.'  There  were 
informalities  in  the  preliminary  proceedings,  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Matson,  which  might  have  been  urged,  but  the 
parish  officers  did  not  wish  to  gain  a  victory  on  such  a 
ground,  they  being  very  desirous  to  meet  the  matter  on 
its  real  merits.  Mr.  Matson  would  conduct  his  own 
case,  which  he  (Mr.  Knox^  considered  beneficial  to  that 
gentleman,  because  the  knowledge  which  he  possessed 
on  the  subject  was  much  greater  than  could  be  possess- 
ed by  the  gentlemen  of  the  bar.  For  his  clients  he 
should  call  witnesses,  who  also  were  men  of  great  re- 
spectability, knowledge,  and  experience.  The  first 
would  be  a  surveyor,  who  had  had  peculiar  opportuni- 
ties of  forming  a  correct  opinion  of  the  value  of  Mr. 
Matson's  farm,  which  no  other  person  could  possess. 
He  had  not  merely  once  gone  over  the  farm,  but  he  had 
repeatedly  been  called  in  to  value  the  land  ;    and  the 


crops  had  been  repeatedly  submitted  to  his  close  scru- 
tiny, and  he  had  seen  the  land  under  the  management 
of  different  tenants.  He  was  a  man  of  acknowledged 
general  judgment  and  experience;  and  it  would  be 
shown  that  Mr.  Matson  himself  had  seconded  a  motion 
in  vestry  made  by  Mr.  Matson,  that  Mr.  Baker  should 
value  the  parish.  The  case  would  also  be  supported  by 
some  of  the  most  respectable  surveyors  of  the  county. 
The  pecuniary  amount  depending  on  the  decision  of  the 
Court  was  only  11/.;  but  if  the  decision  of  the  Petty 
Session  was  confirmed,  the  effect  would  be,  that  it 
would  make  between  two  and  three  hundred  persons 
dissatisfied  with  their  rating,  who  were  now  satisfied 
with  it. 

Mr.  Matson  then  addressed  the  Court,  and  stated 
that  he  was  only  anxious  to  [obtain  justice  at  as  cheap  a 
rate  as  possible.  His  complaint  was,  that  seventeen 
other  persons  in  the  parish  were  under-rated,  and  his 
appeal  was  only  a  part  of  his  case.  He  should  show 
that  those  persons  were  under-rated — some  of  them  one- 
half  and  some  two-thirds.  He  had  repeatedly  offered 
to  refer  the  question  to  any  respectable  persons,  but  his 
offer  had  been  rejected.  If  the  Court  decided  against 
him,  he  should  proceed  with  the  other  parts  of  his  case, 
and  the  whole  would  take  four  years  and  a  half  to  settle. 
Here  a  long  discussion  took  place  between  Mr.  Matson, 
the  Court,  and  Mr.  Knox,  on  the  line  of  proceeding 
which  Mr.  Matson  proposed  to  adopt  on  the  present 
occasion,  he  wishing  to  raise  the  question  of  inequality ; 
but  the  Court  decided  that  he  could  only  be  heard  on 
the  ground  that  the  sum  at  which  he  was  assessed  was 
not  "  the  rent  at  which  the  same  might  be  let  from  year 
to  year." 

I'he  following  witnesses  were  called  for  the  Appel- 
lants : — ■ 

Mr.  Robert  Baker. — I  am  a  land-surveyor,  and  have 
been  so  twenty  years,  on  my  own  account.  I  served 
my  apprenticeship  to  my  father.  I  know  Mr.  Matson's 
farm  at  Great-Baddow  ;  I  remember  it  in  the  occupa- 
tion of  Mr.  Bird.  On  the  15ih  of  November,  1830,  I 
made  a  valuation  of  the  crops  and  farming  stock.  There 
are  219  acres  in  the  farm.  It  was  at  that  time  not  in  a 
good  state,  and  had  been  badly  managed.  According 
to  the  statement  of  the  men,  there  were  52§  acres  of 
wheat,  at  3  qrs.  per  acre  ;  24  of  barley,  at  3  qrs. ;  9  of 
oats,  at  5  qrs. ;  and  12  of  beans,  at  4  qrs.  I  made  the 
value  of  the  wheat  at  2  qrs.  6  bushels  per  acre,  of  which 
50  qrs.  were  thrashed,  and  93  qrs.  to  be  thrashed,  at  70s., 
besides  3  qrs.,  in  sacks — 511/.  ;  72  qrs.  of  barley,  at  40s. 
—144/.;  45  qrs.  of  oats,  at  25s.— 56/.  5s.;  50  qrs.  of 
beans,  at  30s.— 75/. ;  16  loads  of  hay,  at  55s.— 44/. ; 
total  830/.  5s.  Then  there  were  18  loads  of  mangel 
wurzel  and  Swede  turnips— 10/.  16s.;  hay  and  oats  of 
that  year's  crop  consumed — 21/.  15s.;  feed  of  pastures 
and  clovers  fed  by  stock  then  on  the  farm,  consisting  of 
13  cows  and  heifers,  and  some  pigs — 80/.  This,  with 
the  former  total,  made  the  sum  of  942/.  16s.  I  took  the 
market  prices  of  the  day;  my  object  was  to  take  them 
rather  under  than  over.  The  rent  of  the  farm  at  that 
time  was  250/.  After  Mr.  Bird,  Mr.  Barnes  occupied 
the  farm.  I  made  the  valuation  with  Mr.  Milburn  ;  I 
acted  for  Mr.  Barnes  ;  that  was  the  3rd  of  August,  1831, 
Mr.  Milburn  and  I  agreed  in  our  valuation.  Mine  was 
50  acres  of  wheat,  at  2  qrs.  per  acre  —325/. ;  20  acres 
of  oats,  at  3  qrs.  4  bushels — 87/.  10s.:  18  acres  of  bar- 
ley, at  2  qrs.  4  bushels— 89/.  5s.;  10  acres  of  beans,  at 
4qrs.— 60/. ;  3|  tares— 25/.  ;29  loads  of  hay,  at  50s.— 
72/.  10s.;  after-grass  on  15  acres — 7/.  10s.;  the  feed 
andkeep  of  live  stock  and  horses,  including  turnips,  grass 
clover,  &c.— 120/. ;  total  786/.  15s.  There  were  41  acres 
of  fallow.  That  was  the  worst  crop  I  ever  saw  on  the 
farm  ;  it  was  a  very  wet  season.  The  rental  of  the  farm 
in  1831  was  220/.  There  were  187  acres  of  arable,  and 
29  of  grass.  I  do  not  know  that  there  was  any  varia- 
tion when  I  valued  for  the  assessment.  I  valued  the 
crops  between  Mr.  Barnes  and  Mr.  Greenwood  on  the 
27th  of  July,  1835.  Mr.  Matson  soon  after  hired  it.  I 
valued  for  Mr.  Greenwood,  and  Mr.  A.  OflSnforMr. 
Barnes.  We  agreed  in  our  valuation.  There  was  then 
44  acres  of  wheat  ready  for  harvest,  which  I  valued  at 
40s.  per  qr.— 298/. ;  34^  acres  of  oats,  at  21s.— 138/.  12s.; 
29  acres  of  barley,  at  28s.— 179/.  4s. ;  79  loads  of  hay— 
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237L;  feed  on  the  farm,  29/. ;  crops  in  the  garden,  2/. 
10s.;  total  884/.  6s.  Turnips,  cabbages,  and  mangel 
wurzel,  with  the  use  of  pastures  and  yards  during  the 
winter,  1834-5  in  the  current  year,  and  sold  to  Mr. 
Crooks — 120/. ;  the  teed  of  the  horses  through  the  sum- 
mer months,  20/.;  the  total  was  1,024/.  6s.  In  1836  I 
was  employed  to  value  for  the  parish  ;  it  was  early  in 
the  spring.  i\Ir.  Mason  and  Mr.  Matson  called  at  my 
office  in  Chelmsford,  with  a  proposition  in  writing,  to 
which  I  acceded.  In  consequence  I  valued  Mr.  Mat- 
son's  farm.  I  had  been  over  the  crops  two  or  three 
times,  besides  what  I  have  mentioned.  Before  I  went 
into  it  I  was  told  Mr.  Matson  was  so  well  acquainted 
with  his  farm,  that  1  should  take  it  as  a  standard  for  the 
others.  The  valuation  of  187  acres  of  arable  land,  at 
12s.  per  acre,  112/.  4s. ;  21  acres  of  grass,  27/.  6!». ;  mea- 
dow land,  7/. ;  3  acres  and  1  rod  of  wood,  1/.  10s. ; 
house  and  2§  acres  of  land,  30/.;  and  about  25d.  per 
acre  for  odd  perches  of  arable  land,  2/. ;  total  184/.  In 
the  autumn  of  183'',  I  was  directed  by  the  parish  officers 
tn  value  the  parish  under  the  new  act ;  I  then  found  I 
had  made  an  error  of  one  field  1  marked  as  grass  in  the 
map,  which  in  fact  was  arable;  I  took  off  4/.  and  re- 
duced the  whole  farm  to  180/. ,  that  was  the  gross 
value.  In  1836  I  took  what  I  considered  to  be  the 
actual  value.  I  made  no  alteration  in  1837.  I  believe 
the  value  in  1837  was  equal  to  that  in  1836.  I  deducted 
22/.  for  repairs  and  insurance.  The  farm  is  worth  180/. 
to  be  let,  and  has  been  so  at  any  time  I  have  known  it; 
it  is  heavy  land — good  wheat  and  bean  land  ;  it  will 
grow  mangel;  I  have  seen  on  it  some  of  the  best  tur- 
nips and  cabbages  in  Essox.  The  land  would  grow  3^- 
qrs.  of  wheat,  with  proper  cultivation ;  about  5  qrs.  of 
oats  and  barley.  The  farm  is  about  four  miles  from 
Chelmsford ;  it  is  well  situated  ;  there  are  two  roads 
that  approach  the  house,  and  one  road  through  the  farm. 
1  was  spoken  to  by  Mr.  Greenwood  about  letting  the 
faim;  he  said  he  would  not  let  it  under  200/.  I  had 
applications  for  it,  but  I  referred  them  to  Mr.  Green- 
wood. One  person  (Mr.  Symons,  of  Leigh's  Hall) 
would  give  more  than  180/.,  but  not  200/. — By  Mr. 
Matson.    I  valued  with  Mr.  Milburn  for  Mr.  Barnes. 

i\lr,  Matson  cross  examined  Mr.  Baker,  to  show  that 
he  had  valued  the  feed  twice  over,  thereby  making  an 
error  of  120/. ;  but  Mr.  Baker  showed  it  was  only  the 
current  return  of  the  farm  of  one  year's  produce.  When 
you  and  Mr.  Mason  called  on  me,  there  was  only  a 
a  piece  of  paper,  on  which  it  was  stated  what  the  parish 
would  give.  I  positively  swear  there  was  such  a  paper, 
when  you  were  present.  When  I  valued  your  property 
I  considered  1  valued  all  the  otherproperty  on  thesame 
principle.  I  do  not  know  that  Mr.  Perry  ever  bid  for 
the  farm.  I  consider  the  cost  for  the  cultivation  of  this 
land,  to  be  4/.  un  acre  ;  that  would  include  rates,  and 
8  per  cent,  on  interest  of  capital,  but  without  rent.  I 
think  a  fair  profit  to  a  farmer  is  about  10  per  cent.  I 
mean  after  paying  him  for  his  time  and  skill.  You  can- 
not come  to  the  profit  by  the  acre.  I  do  not  think  10 
percent,  enough,  taking  interest  on  capital  and  wear 
and  tear  ;  I  should  say  12  per  cent,  a  fair  remuneration. 
I  took  into  consideration,  in  valuing  the  farm  that  you 
had  a  road  of  a  mile  and  a  half.  There  was  not  a  field 
in  the  parish  that  I  did  not  go  into.  Fences,  as  those 
on  Park  Farm,  grow  enough  to  pay  for  their  own 
repair. 

Abraham  Offin. — I  am  a  valuer  of  land  at  Hutton  ;  I 
went  over  the  farm,  in  1835,  to  value  the  crops.  ( Mr. 
Knox  said  the  farm  was  bought  by  Mr.  Greenwood  for 
5,550/.)  Witness. — I  agree  exactly  with  Mr.  Baker's 
statement,  except  the  feed,  which  I  know  nothing  about. 
The  gross  rental  I  made  186/.,  and  deducted  from  it 23/. 
for  repairs  and  insurance.  I  was  with  Mr.  Baker  under 
the  assessment  valuation:  Mr.  Baker  only  showed  me 
the  land,  and  I  went  by  my  own  judgment.  There  is  a  dif- 
ference in  the  arable — I  have  it  from  7s.  to  21s. an  acre; 
for  grass,  from  25s.  to  40s.  I  saw  Mr.  Matson  just  be- 
fore he  took  the  farm  ;  1 1  old  him  it  would  answer  his 
purpose  to  take  the  farm,  as  I  thought  it  worth  the 
money.  I  had  some  idea  of  taking-  it  for  my  nephew  ; 
I  would  have  given  about  180/. :  Mr.  Greenwood  said 
he  wanted  200/.  I  took  into  consideration  the  keeping 
up  the  line  of  road.    A  house  would  not  be  so  valunh'e 


with  a  soft  road  to  it,  as  a  hard  one.  1  valued  the 
house  and  premises  at  31/.  I  have  made  an  extra 
fence  against  a  neighbour  rather  than  go  to  law.  I  do 
not  think  that  the  keeping  up  of  a  fence  of  a  mile  and  a 
half  would  be  much  expense.  When  I  take  the  pro- 
duce of  a  farm  from  Michaelmas  to  Michaelmas,  I  in- 
clude ihe  green  crop  of  one  year.  The  green  crop  of 
1834  has  no  right  to  be  introduced  into  1835.  I  never 
valued  a  green  crop  of  one  year  into  another  year. 

Mr.  Surridge. — I  have  been  a  land  valuer  seven  or 
eight  years,  and  reside  in  the  county.  I  went  over  this 
farm  last  Saturday — over  every  field.  I  calculated  a 
fair  gross  rental,  184/.  8s.  I  think  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  letting  it  at  that.  I  deducted  23/.  8s.  for 
repairs  and  insurance,  making  the  net  value  16l/.;  I 
reckoned  13  per  cent,  as  a  fair  rate  :  the  same  per  cent- 
age  does  not  apply  to  all  cases.  Cross-examined  :  I  never 
had  been  over  the  farm  before  ;  I  did  not  notice  that 
there  had  been  much  money  laid  out  in  improvement ; 
I  think  it  to  the  tenant's  advantage  to  keep  the  road  in 
repair;  I  do  not  think  that  keeping  the  hedges  of  the 
road  in  repair  is  much  expense ;  I  was  told  that  you 
made  the  road  a  hard  one. 

C.  C.  Parker,  Esq. — I  have  been  over  the  whole  of 
the  farm  with  Mr.  Matson  ;  it  has  a  greater  value  for 
being  near  Chelmsford,  and  having  a  respectable  resi- 
dence. I  valued  it  at  a  gross  rental  of  180/.  a  year ; 
that  is  a  fair  rental  for  it ;  I  take  a  different  view  of  the 
Act  to  some  people  with  reference  to  the  deductions  in 
this  case.  The  Act  allows  a  deduction  for  repairs  and 
insurance  from  the  gross  rental  as  pertaining  to  the 
landlord ;  but  the  tenant  in  this  case  keeping  the  pre- 
mises in  repair,  is  equivalent  to  an  increased  rent,  and 
therefore  he  is  not  liable  to  the  deduction  for  such  re- 
pairs, unless  an  increased  rent  is  calculated  upon  to 
meet  tham.  The  Act  in  this  case  gives  the  landlord 
180/.,  minus  18/.  for  repairs.  I  should  not  recommend 
a  landlord  to  let  it  for  less  ;  I  agree  with  Mr.  Offin  as 
to  the  feed. 

Mr.  Jonathan  Lewis. — I  am  a  land-surveyor,  living 
near  Ongar,  and  have  been  a  surveyor  30  years.  On 
the  10th  of  March  I  went  over  this  farm,  field  by  field, 
with  Mr.  Symons  and  Mr.  Hance.  I  consider  a  fair 
gross  rental  to  be  186Z.  ;  I  allow  for  repairs  and  insu- 
rance 24/ — rather  more  than  ten  per  cent. — because  the 
outbuildings  were  not  in  a  good  state,  which  made  the 
net  rent  162/.  ;  that  is  the  rateable  value.  Clross- ex- 
amined :  I  received  my  instructions  from  Mr.  Baker; 
he  gave  me  a  list  of  your  farm  and  others,  and  stated 
what  they  were  rated  at,  and  at  the  same  time  said, 
"  Don't  let  that  bias  you."  Re-examined:  I  followed 
my  own  unbiassed  judgment. 

Mr.  Frederick  C.  Hance,  of  Langford.  I  went  over 
the  farm  ;  my  opinion  of  its  value  is,  that  it  is  worth 
186/.,  and  I  take  oflF  24/.  ;  I  have  been  sometime  in 
business  ;  I  do  not  think  that  any  deduction  ought  to 
be  made  for  the  fenccs. 

Mr.  Hugh  Symons,  aland-surveyor,  living  at  Leighs 
Hall,  went  over  the  farm  field  by  field,  and  he  agreed 
as  to  the  value  with  the  two  last  vvitnesses,  and  deduct- 
ed 23/ ;  the  fence  was  no  detriment  to  the  tenant  ;  the 
growth  of  the  wood  would  maintain  the  fence.  Cross- 
examined  ,  it  would  no  make  the  hedge  nor  the  ditch 
without  men  ;  I  think  1  could  get  it  made  for  nothing, 
if  there  was  enough  wood  grown  in  the  hedge.  The 
farm  was  offered  to  me,  but  never  under  200/.  ;  I  de- 
clined it  at  that.  A  hedge,  in  7  years,  might  grow  so 
mucli  as  to  injure  the  land  a  little,  by  overshadow- 
ing it, 

Mr.  T,  Dowson,  of  Moor  Hall,  Writtle.— I  went  over 
the  farm  with  Mr.  Barnes.  I  pm  a  farmer.  I  consider 
it  worth  200/.  a  year.  Mr.  Barnes  gave  220/. ;  the 
average  produce  of  the  wheat  was  from  3  qrs.  to  3^  an 
acre,  the  quality  was  good.  From  Michaehnas  34  to 
March  35,  the  turnips,  cabbages,  &c.,  fetched  120/. 
Mr.  Crooks  paid  me  that  money.  Cross-examined  :  a 
great  part  of  it  was  used  on  the  farm.  It  was  not  a 
profitable  concern. 

Henry  Barnes.  —I  was  once  tenant  of  the  farm  and 
went  into  it  at  Michaelmas  1831.  1  had  50  acres  of 
white  wheat,  and  12  acres  of  rivets  ;  the  white  ave- 
raged 3  quarters  and  2  bushels,  and  the  livcts  4  q'lar- 
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ters  ;  there  were  34  acres  of  beans,  4  quarters  an  acre. 
I  had  no  barley  or  oats  ;  45  acres  were  in  fallow.  I 
had  some  ot  mangel,  18  acres  of  part  sowed  with  clover 
and  part  with  tares  ;  next  year  the  wheat  averaged 
3  quarters  an  acre.  I  had  beans  not  so  good  as  before  ; 
straw  was  very  good  ;  part  of  the  turnips  were  eaten 
by  the  fly.  The  third  year  I  had  red  wheat  66  acres  : 
that  aveiaged  three  quarters.  The  barn  field  was  sown 
with  red  wheat,  it  averaged  41  quarters  ;  I 
kept  150  sheep,  and  10  bullocks  ;  they  were  fed 
on  the  farm  and  on  its  produce.  The  fourth 
year  Mr.  Greenwood  took  my  crops  :  Cross-ex- 
amined :  1832,33,  and  34,  were  dry  seasons,  and  favour- 
able to  bad  crops  of  that  description,  I  have  stated 
that  I  did  not  get  my  money  back  by  the  crops,  which 
I  took  under  the  valuation  of  Mr.  Baker ;  I  may  have 
said  I  lost  QOOZ.by  them  ;  that  year  there  was  a  mildew  ; 
I  took  the  farm  at  harvest.  Re-examined  :  it  was  not 
the  farm's  fault  I  did  not  do  so  well  as  I  might ;  I 
■would  be  glad  to  take  it  again  lo-morrow  at  I80l. 

William  Dawson. — I  am  a  labourer,  and  worked  on 
the  farm  a  year  and  a  half,  under  Mr.  Barnes  ;  I  re- 
member Vhe  harvest  of  1 829  ;  I  thrashed  the  wheat  ; 
it  was  three  quarter  an  acre. 

Mr.  Andrews. — I  remember  the  tenant  Mr.  Green  ; 
I  was  eight  years  old  when  I  went  on  the  farm  ;  I 
stopped  eight  years  ;  I  have  never  thrashed  there  ;  the 
visual  growth  on  the  farm  was  three  quarter  an  acre. 
Cross-examined:  I  am  51  years  of  age  ;  it  is  35  years 
since  I  knew  anything  about  it.  Re-examined  :  Have 
lived  close  to  the  farm  for  twelve  years  ;  I  can  see  the 
ten  acre. 

Mr.  Turner  then  addressed  the  Court. 

The  Rev.  J.  Braraston,  vicar  of  Baddow,  verified  the 
minutes  of  proceedings  on  various  occasions  at  vestry 
meetings.  One  of  the  entries  was  a  minute  of  the  21st 
of  December,  1835,  stating  that  Mr.  Mason  proposed, 
and  Mr.  Matson  seconded,  that  Mr.  Baker  should 
make  a  valuation  of  the  parish  ;  and  that  those  gentle- 
men were  requested  to  communicate  with  Mr.  Baker 
on  the  subject.  In  answer  to  a  question  from  Mr. 
Matson,  the  rev.  gentleman  said  that  Mr.  Matson  had 
several  times  expressed  a  wish  to  have  the  business  re- 
ferred, but  it  did  not  seem  to  come  in  such  a  way  that 
the  parish  could  accede  to  it.  We  understood  Mr. 
Bramston  to  say  that  M  r.  Matson  wished  to  have  the 
rating  of  the  several  properties  that  had  been  let  since 
the  making  of  the  assessment,  and  regulating  his 
assessment  by  those. 

Mr.  Matson  was  about  to  read  a  letter  which  he  had 
received  from  Mr.  Baker,  but  the  Court  would  not  al- 
low it  to  be  read,  as  it  had  really  nothing  to  do  with 
the  present  case.  He  then  observed  that  the  Petty 
Sessions  had  refused  to  go  on  with  his  other  cases. 

The  Chairman  said  the  Court  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Petty  Session  having  so  refused. 

Mr.  Matson  then  called  the  following  witnesses : — 

—  Flaxman. — Had  worked  35  years  on  the  farm; 
had  thrashed  on  it  21  years,  and  was  at  work  on  it 
now.  The  avearge  growth  of  wheat  on  it  on  the  21 
years  was  2j  qn.  the  acre ;  of  oats  and  barley  together 
3  qrs.  He  had  called  on  Mr.  Green  that  morning  to 
resolve  him  on  the  subject,  but  he  could  not.  A  few 
peas  and  beans  used  to  be  grown  on  the  farm  ;  the 
average  of  beans  was  4  qrs.  and  sometimes  3  qrs. ;  2^ 
qrs.  of  wheat  was  more  than  the  average  of  the  last 
eight  years.  Nobody  farmed  the  land  better  than  Mr. 
Green.  Cross-examined :  He  never  sold  any  of  his 
wheat,  but  had  measured  it  after  he  had  thrashed  it. 
Mr.  Green  and  he  only  settled  once  a  year  ;  he  used 
to  chalk  the  money  on  the  granary  door,  and  knew  how 
many  acres  were  grown  in  a  year  ;  if  any  one  said  the 
farm  grew  from  4  to  5  qrs,  it  was  untrue.  His  wages 
were  now  10s.  a  week;  he  had  had  12s.  and  15s.  at 
times.  He  had  worked  some  time  for  Mr.  Matson. 
He  did  not  know  what  crops  Mr.  Barnes  had.  He  was 
on  the  farm  in  Bird's  time,  but  did  not  know  what  he 
grew.  He  did  not  know  that  there  were  worse  farms 
in  the  parish, 

John  Passfield,  57  years  of  age,  had  worked  on  the 
farm.    When  he  thrashed  wheat  on  it    71  acres  pro- 


duced  110  qrs.  1  bushel.  The  next  year  55  acres  pro- 
duced 121  qrs.  He  had  thrashed  soft  corn  5  years; 
barley  produced  3  qrs,  per  acre.  Mr.  Green  farmed 
very  clean — two  crops  and  a  fallow. — Cross-examined  : 
Mr.  Green  kept  8  or  9  cows,  but  very  few  sheep  ;  5s,  an 
acre  was  the  value  of  the  land  then.  He  now  lived  with 
Mr,  Matson. 

Mr.  W,  Gale  had  been  a  farmer  nearly  40  years  ;  he 
now  held  1,200  acres  of  land,  and  had  left  600,  He  had 
been  over  the  Park  Farm,  and  first  did  so  two  years 
ago  ;  he  had  done  so  recently.  He  considered  the 
arable  land  not  worth  more  than  lOs.  an  acre.  He  made 
a  calculation  of  the  cultivation  and  probable  profit,  and 
was  surprised  to  find  so  little  left.  The  arable  was  not 
worth  lOs,  without  the  house  ;  he  set  the  rent  of  the 
house  at  20/.  ;  the  pasture  at  201.  ;  and  the  arable  at 
90/,;  making  a  total  of  130/,  He  set  the  deduction  at 
25/,  He  considered  the  expense  of  making  and  keep- 
ing up  the  road  to  be  from  10/,  to  12/,  a-year. — Cross- 
examined,  It  had  been  stated  that  the  farm  grew  only 
1  qr,  3  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  :  he  did  not  say  so  at 
the  Petty  Session, 

Mr,  Samuel  Baker  had  been  a  farmer  all  his  life,  and 
occupied  about  a  1,000  acres  in  Rocheford  and  Dengie 
Hundreds.  His  opinion  of  the  value  of  the  arable  was 
that  it  was  not  worth  more  than  10s.  an  acre.  The 
years  1832,  3,  4,  5,  6,  were  years  much  beyond  the  or- 
dinary produce.  He  set  the  house  at  20/.,  and  the  de- 
duction at  25/.  or  30/.  a-year.  It  was  worth  from  8/, 
to  10/.  a-year,  to  make  and  keep  up  the  road. — Cross- 
examined.  He  had  no  opportunity  of  knowing  the 
produce  of  the  farm. 

Mr.  Thos.  Wagstaff  had  been  a  carpenter  and  builder 
30  years,  and  had  been  over  the  premises.  He  thought 
that  to  keep  them  in  repair  in  their  present  state  would 
cost,  with  the  insurance  48/.  5s. —  Cross-examined. 
That  would  be  his  charge. 

Mr.  Knox  then  replied  to  Mr.  Matson's  case  ;  in 
doing  which,  he  commented  on  the  respectability  and 
acknowledged  jmlgment  and  experience  of  the  surveyors 
called  on  the  part  of  the  Apellants.  He  urged  that 
though  persons  going  to  value  property  for  a  particular 
purpose  might  sometimes  have  a  bias,  that  would  not 
be  the  case  with  Mr.  Baker,  for  he  had  valued  this  pro- 
perty at  various  times,  and  for  various  purposes  ;  he 
had  valued  both  for  the  in-coming  and  the  out-going 
tenant ;  and  one  of  the  best  recommendations  of  Mr. 
Baker  was,  that  of  Mr.  Matson  having  joined  in  the 
proposition  to  employ  him.  His  evidence  was  not  of  a 
speculative  character  and  he  gave  reasons  for  all  his 
opinions.  He  had  stated  the  produce  for  three  years, 
which,  divided  by  three,  gave  more  than  four  rents 
during  the  whole  of  that  period.  The  evidence  of  Mr, 
Baker  was  also  supported  by  the  testimony  of  six  sur- 
veyors, as  respectable  as  any  in  the  county.  The 
learned  gentleman  then  noticed  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Ofiin,  of  whom  Mr,  Matson  had  this  day  spoken  in  the 
highest  terms,  declaring  that  he  was  sure  Mr,  Offin 
would  tell  no  untruths.  And  could  it  be  believed  that 
Mr,  Matson,  who  was  universally  admitted  to  be  an 
excellent  farmer,  could  only  get  such  a  small  quantity 
of  produce  out  of  his  farm  as  had  been  stated  by  his 
witnesses  ?  We  often  heard  of  witnesses  being  too 
good — that  they  go  too  far  and  overshoot  their  mark — 
and  so  far  from  serving  their  friends,  doing  them  an 
irreparable  injury;  and  so  it  was  with  Mr.  Matson's 
witnesses.  This  day,  when  Mr.  Matson  took  his  glass 
of  excellent  wine  after  dinner,  with  his  friend  Gale,  he 
would  say — "  Friend  Gale,  you  went  a  little  too  far 
you  did  me  up.  While  you  were  giving  your  evidence  I 
saw  a  gentleman  on  the  Bench  shake  his  head.'' 
(Laughter.)  He  hoped  that  thoughMr.  Matson's  wit- 
nesses might  retain  that  gentleman's  friendship,  he 
would  not  again  rely  on  their  accuracy  of  calculation. 
After  noticing  other  evidence,  the  learned  gentleman 
observed,  that  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Barnes,  who  had 
been  an  actual  tenant,  and  was  willing  to  give  180/.  per 
annum  for  the  farm,  was  very  conclusive.  Mr.  Matsou 
had  said  that  he  was  entitled  to  urge  the  fact  of  inequa- 
lity, but  with  that  the  Court  had  nothing  to  do. 
He  would  not  say  that  Mr.   Matson  might   not   be 
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moi-ally  right  on  that  point,  and  that  there  might  not 
be  inequality,  but  he  was  legally  wrong  in  urging  it.  If 
there  was  inequality  he  was  not  compelled  to  sit  down 
contentedly  under  it,  but  might  appeal  against  the  rating 
of  each  or  all  of  the  persons  he  had  referred  to  ;  but  it 
must  be  done  on  the  ground  that  they  were  not  assessed 
at  the  sum  for  which  their  several  properties  might  rea~ 
sonably  be  expected  to  let  from  year  to  year. 

The  Court,  without  hesitation,  decided  that  Mr. 
Matson's  assessment  should  be  restored  to  the  original 
sum— 158/. ;  thus  reserving  the  decision  of  the  Petty 
Session. 

This  trial,  which  occupied  several  hours,  excited  great 
interest. — Essex  Standard. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  MORNING 

HERALD. 

Sir, — To  encourage  the  growth  of  British  grain  and 
of  all  descriptions  of  British  agricultural  produce,  is  an 
object  of  almost  universal  interest  to  the  community  at 
large.  Whether  the  corn  laws  of  1815,  and  the  amend- 
ments which  were  made  in  them  in  1827,  were  tlie  best 
means  practicable  at  the  time  for  this  purpose,  it  would 
be  idle  now  to  inquire.  That  they  have  been  attended 
with  numerous  advantages,  however,  is  beyond  all  dis- 
pute. The  progress  made  in  the  science  of  tillage,  and 
generally  in  the  philosophy  of  agriculture  during  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century,  has  been  most  ext-nsive. 
One  acre  of  land  at  present  in  tillage  produces  at  least 
one-third  more,  either  in  quality  or  in  quantity,  than 
the  same  acre  did  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  this  bene- 
ficial change  can  alone  be  attributed  to  the  protection 
which  the  existing  corn  laws  have  afforded  to  the  culti- 
vators of  the  soil.  However  oppressively  these  laws 
may  have  acted  towards  certain  classes  of  British  society, 
yet  to  them  must  be  attributed  the  general  advantage, 
in  a  national  point  of  view,  of  the  agricultural  produce 
at  home  bemg  now  sufficient  for  the  support  of  the 
people,  although  the  increase  in  them  during  that 
period  has  been  little  short  of  thirty  per  cent.  It  is, 
therefore,  not  without  much  regret  that  all  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  commerce  and  agriculture  of  the  empire 
understand  that  an  attempt  is  again  to  be  made  in  the 
House  of  Commons  to  repeal  these  laws,  of  certain 
benefit  to  the  empire  at  large,  and  to  make  a  trial  of 
the  theoretical  advantages  of  freedom  in  the  corn  trade 
amongst  all  nations.  The  arg-uments  used  for  this 
purpose  are  more  specious  than  substantial.  All  must 
certainly  agree  that  an  exchange  of  commodities  is  the 
real,  and  indeed  the  only  basis  of  foreign  ot  commerce  ; 
tor,  to  receive  the  surplus  of  products  over  their  con- 
sumption at  home  amongst  nations,  forms  the  only  per- 
manent mercantile  exchange  which  can  occur  amongst 
them ;  but  then,  since  the  year  1820,  when  by  the 
union  Ireland  became  an  integral  portion  of  the  united 
kingdom,  our  mercantile  position  has  undergone  a  most 
material  alteration.  Since  that  period  we  have  become 
essentially  an  agricultural  nation,  and  to  adopt  or 
sanction  any  measure  such  as  the  repeal  of  the  corn 
laws,  which  would  put  a  limit  to  agricultural  improve- 
ment, would  be  in  the  extreme  unwise,  under  the  ex- 
isting state  of  agriculture  and  of  commerce.  We  ai'e 
quite  certain  that  no  Irish  representative  in  parliament 
will  for  one  moment  listen  to  any  proposition  of  this 
description,  the  direct  consequence  of  which  would  be 
to  impede,  if  not  entirely  to  place  a  bar  to  the  farther 
improvement  of  his  beautiful  and  fertile  kingdom.  The 
agricultural  resources  of  that  part  of  the  empire  are 
nearly  boundless.  From  the  banks  of  her  numerous 
rivers,  and  from  her  many  inland  morasses,  many 
millions  of  acres  of  arable  land  may  be  reclaimed  ;  but 
the  protection  of  the  corn  laws  is  necessary  for  the  pro- 
duction of  this  most  beneficial  result.  Similar  observa- 
tions are  applicable  to  a  great  portion  of  Great  Britain, 
for  even  here  improvement  is  as  yet  only  in  its  infancy, 
and  protection  is  still  necessary  to  bring  it  into  that 
state  of  cultivation  of  which  it  is  susceptible.  From  the 
nnmediate  repeal  of  the  corn  laws  no  benefit  can  arise 


to  any  class  in  British  society  which  can  be  placed  in 
the  scale  against  the  many  evils  which  must  attend  an 
act  so  perfectly  destructive  to  the  present  interests  and 
future  prosperity  of  agriculture  as  this  one  would  be. 
Undoubtedly,  for  a  few  years,  foreign  grain,  to  the  ex- 
tent perhaps  ot  one  million  sterling  annually,  might  and 
would  be  imported,  in  exchange  for  an  equal  value  in 
British  mineral  and  manufactured  commodities,  which 
Would  be  exported ;  but  this  would  be  only  a  very 
slight  advantage,  and  would  form  no  remuneration 
whatever  to  British  manufacturers  for  the  losses  which 
they  would  sustain  in  the  home  market  by  the  injury 
which  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws  would  inflict  on  the 
agricultural  interest.  The  consumption  of  manufac- 
tured goods  at  home  would  thereby  possibly  be  so 
much  reduced  that  the  wages  of  manufacturing  la- 
bourers might  fall  one-half  under  the  present  rates,  and 
thus,  so  far  from  the  repeal  of  the  coin  laws  rendering 
them  more  comfortable  for  the  future,  it  would  entail 
on  them  the  greatest  distress.  Should  the  improvement 
in  agricultural  pursuits  be  as  extensive  during'  the 
ensuing  quarter  of  a  century  as  it  has  been  during  the 
last,  the  corn  laws  must  from  necessity  abrogate  them- 
selves, and  the  commercial  and  manufacturing  interests 
of  the  united  kingdoms  are  perfectly  awake  to  the  ad- 
vantages which,  in  this  point  of  view,  the  corn  laws 
must  eventually  conferon  themselves,  and  they  therefore 
desire  not  any  alteration  in  the  corn  trade  which  may 
be  hurtful  in  any  degree  to  the  proprietors  and  cultiva- 
tors of  the  soil,  or  may  in  any  manner  tend  to  deprive 
them  of  their  just  expectations  of  future  advantages, 
arising  from  the  rapid  progress  now  making  in  agri- 
cultural improvements.  'The  trading  interest  is  fully 
aware  that  to  promote  and  extend  the  means  for  agri- 
cultural improvement,  as  far  as  the  protection  of  the 
existing  corn  laws  are  capable  of  carrying  it,  must 
eventually  tend  to  the  extension  of  our  foreign  com- 
merce. They  calculate,  with  every  appearance  of  truth 
on  their  side,  that,  under  the  existing  principles  of  the 
corn  laws  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  their  ships, 
their  capital,  and  their  mercantile  experience,  will 
receive,  at  all  events,  partial  employment,  in 
the  exportation  of  British  and  of  Irish  grain, 
and  of  flour  manufactured  from  British  wheat, 
to  the  United  States  of  America,  to  all  our  West 
India  possessions,  and  to  the  new  and  rapidly-rising 
communities  in  the  western  v-  orld.  That  the  unitsd 
kingdoms,  under  fostering  laws  and  proper  protection, 
must  become,  and  that  perhaps  sooner  than  is  generally 
expected,  a  great  corn-exporting  nation,  is  no  very  ex- 
travagant speculation,  and  the  Marquis  of  Chandos, 
therefore,  by  his  zealous  advocacy  of  the  British  and 
Irish  agricultural  interests,  is  conferring  signal  benefits 
on  the  inhabitants  of  the  British  empire.  1.  M. 

John's  Coffee  House,  Cornhill,  April  4. 


Ducks.-  The  most  hardy,  and  the  best  flavoured, 
is  the  large  dark  variety.  Ducks  lay  eggs  only  in 
spring  (unless  by  chance  a  second  brood  is  brought  out 
in  the  autumn),  and  it  is  advised  that  when  they  have 
laid  more  than  the  required  number,  they  should  be 
\\atched  and  allowed  to  sit.  A  pond  is  not  necessary 
for  ducks,  if  a  large  shallow  tub  be  sunk  in  a  corner  of 
the  farm-yard,  so  that  the  old  birds  may  wash  and  dip 
themselves;  indeed,  young  ducklings  should  not  be 
allowed  to  go  to  a  pond  for  the  first  six  weeks,  as  they 
get  cramped  if  long  in  the  water.  Their  food  when 
young  should  be  barley  and  meal  made  thick,  and 
several  saucers  of  garden-pots,  or  other  shallow  vessels, 
filled  with  water,  placed  near  their  coops.  As  they  be- 
come nearly  full-grown,  one  of  their  three  daily  meals 
should  be  dry  oats  thrown  into  a  pan  of  water.  Coops 
of  domestic  poultry  should  not  be  set  on  grass,  as  heavy 
dews  frequently  prevail,  and  all  damp  is  very  preju- 
dicial to  young  birds.  If  they  can  be  admitted  to  a 
field  or  orchard  by  a  small  opening"  in  the  fence,  for  a 
few  hours  in  the  day  time  it  will  be  good,  but  a  dry 
yard  will  be  found  ths  best  place  for  them.  Ducks  do 
not  injure  a  garden  by  scratching,  like  chickens. — Ma-* 
gazine  of  Domestic  Economy. 
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ROYAL  DUBLIN  SOCIETY. 

PROFESSOR  Davy's  lectures   on   agricultural 

CHEMISTRY. 

On  Monday,  the  19th  March,  Professor  Davy 
commenced  a  Course  of  Lectures  on  Agricultural 
Chemistry,  to  a  numerous  and  very  respectable 
auditory,  among  whom  we  noticed  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  Superintendents  of  the  National 
Schools,  together  with  the  greater  number  of  the 
Masters  at  present  in  Dublin  .  Mr.  Davy  referred 
to  the  future  prospects  of  the  Dublin  Society,  aris- 
ing out  of  the  late  parliamentary  inquiry  by  a  Se- 
lect Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons.  That 
committee,  he  said,  was  composed  of  members 
who  differed  widely  in  their  political  opinions,  yet 
they  were  all  united  in  a  desire  to  make  the  So- 
ciety a  truly  National  Institution,  of  which  Ire- 
land maybe  justly  proud  ;  and  they  have  proposed 
to  place  the  society  on  such  a  footing  as  will  en- 
title it  to  the  entire  confidence  and  support  of  the 
public,  and  render  it,  more  fully  than  it  has  yet 
been,  an  instrument  in  aiding  the  education  of 
the  people,  and  the  improvement  of  the  country. 
It  is  their  desire,  that  the  society  should  be  con- 
sidered as  the  great  Central  Association  for  the 
diffusion  throughout  Ireland  of  a  knowledge  of 
practical  science,  and  of  all  improvements  in  agri- 
culture, horticulture,  and  the  arts ;  and  that  it 
should  place  itself  in  communication  with  all  local 
societies  founded  with  a  view  to  similar  objects, 
affording  to  them  assistance,  encouragement,  and 
information,  and  receiving  from  them,  in  return, 
periodical  reports  of  their  proceedings.  They  pro- 
pose to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  society  in 
every  department— that  the  lectures  be  rendered 
more  generally  useful  in  the  metropolis,  and  ex- 
tended to  provincial  towns  ;  that  the  Botanic  Gar- 
den should  be  made  as  much  as  possible  a  school 
for  native  gardeners,  thus  making  the  country  in 
this  respect  independent  of  Scotland  ;  that  the  so- 
ciety's buildings  should  be  extended,  and  a  Na- 
tional Museum  formed,  adequate  to  the  public 
wants ;  that  measures  be  taken  for  securing  in- 
creased activity  and  efficiency  in  the  management 
of  all  the  schools  ;  and  in  order  to  carry  those  be- 
neficial measures  into  effect,  that  additional  par- 
liamentary grants  be  made  to  the  society.  Mr. 
Davy  illustrated  the  difference  between  mechani- 
cal and  chemical  charges  in  bodies,  on  which  are 
founded  those  great  departments  of  science,  me- 
chanical philosophy  and  chemistry ;  and  after 
stating  the  boundaries  of  each,  so  far  as  they  can 
be  limited  by  definition,  he,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
uninitiated,  went  through  a  number  of  the  most 
common  chemical  operations.  He  then  pointed 
out  the  three  branches  of  science  which  are  par- 
ticularly calculated  to  assist  the  progress  of  agri- 
culture, namely,  mechanical  philosophy,  botany, 
and  chemistry.  He  adverted  to  the  rapid  progress 
of  agriculture  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  especi- 
ally in  England  and  Scotland,  within  the  last  few 
years  ;  and  referred  much  of  the  benefit  to  the 
establishment  of  Agricultural  Societies,  which 
tended  not  only  to  excite  a  spirit  of  honourable 
competition  among  the  gentry,  which  is  most  be- 
neficially felt  in  their  respective  districts,  but  also 
to  awaken  a  more  kindly  and  confidential  feeling 
between  landlord  and  tenant.  The  best  examples 
of  practical  agriculture,  he  thought,  were  to  be 
found  among  the  most  considerable  landed  pro- 
prietors, the  resident  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of 
the  country  ;  because  the  character,  the  respecta- 


bility, the  comforts  of  a  tenantry  depend  much  on 
the  conduct  and  intelligence  of  the  landlords. 
However  favourable  the  habits  of  the  people,  or 
fertile  the  soil,  still  the  example,  the  fostering 
care  of  the  landlords  is  wanting  to  secure  the  wel- 
fare and  prosperity  of  the  tenants.  The  Dublin 
Society,  he  said,  was  founded  "  for  the  promotion 
of  husbandry  and  other  useful  arts  in  Ireland." 
For  many  years  husbandry  engaged  much  of  the 
society's  attention,  and  many  interesting  papers 
on  the  subject  are  to  be  found  in  the  printed  vo- 
lumes of  the  Society's  Transactions.  When  the 
late  farming  society  of  Ireland  was  formed,  the 
care  of  the  interests  of  agriculture  was  by  degrees 
transferred  to  that  body  ;  but  since  its  extinction, 
the  society,  which,  in  fact,  never  wholly  lost  sight 
of  one  of  its  legitimate  objects,  has  in  some  mea- 
sure been  recalled  to  agriculture.  Annual  cattle 
shows  have  taken  place  at  the  society,  and  pre- 
miums adjudged,  with  a  view  to  excite  emulation, 
and  improve  the  breeds  of  cattle — a  subject  justly 
deemed  of  no  small  consequence  to  the  husbandry 
of  the  country.  Premiums  have  also  been  offered 
for  different  objects  connected  with  agriculture 
and  rural  economy.  The  learned  Professor  ex- 
pressed his  hope  that  the  society  will,  under  its 
new  constitution,  resume  agriculture  with  a  vi- 
gour in  some  measure  proportionate  to  its  para- 
mount importance,  and  with  every  prospect  of 
lasting  benefit  to  the  country.  The  application  of 
the  facts  and  scientific  principles  of  chemistry  to 
agriculture,  is  called  the  chemistry  of  agriculture, 
or  agricultural  chemistry.  This  branch  of  know- 
ledge relates  to  the  structure,  organization,  and 
growth  of  plants — to  the  substances  of  which  they 
are  composed — to  the  uses  to  which  they  are  ap- 
plied—  and  to  their  chemical  constitution.  It  ex- 
amines the  nature  and  composition  of  soils — points 
out  their  uses,  and  the  methods  of  improving  them. 
It  treats  of  the  nature  and  composition  of  the  at- 
mosphere, and  the  influence  it  exerts  on  vegeta- 
bles. It  embraces  the  consideration  of  manures, 
the  manner  in  which  they  become  the  food  of 
plants,  and  the  general  principles  with  regard  to 
their  application  and  uses.  And  lastly,  it  eluci- 
dates the  different  methods  by  which  lands  may 
be  improved,  and  affords  principles  which  may 
serve  as  guides  to  the  successful  practice  of  agri- 
culture. The  Professor  exhibited  a  number  of 
soils  collected  from  different  parts  of  Ireland — 
pointed  out  xjarticular  earthy,  alkaline,  and  me- 
tallic salts  they  contained  —  and  experimentally 
illustrated  the  simple  methods  of  detecting  them. 
The  lectures  are  to  be  continued  every  Monday, 
to  the  close  of  the  course. — Irish  Farmer's  Maga- 
zine, 


ON  PLANTING  TREES. 

Sir, — The  neglect  and  mismanagement  of  plant- 
ing in  general  in  the  country,  whether  ornamental 
or  profitable,  require  something  done,  even  to 
bring  it  on  a  level  with  the  other  branches  of  hor- 
ticulture, floriculture,  &c-  ;  and  a  few  articles, 
such  as  appeared  in  a  former  Gazette,  and  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Major,  landscape  gardener,  &c.,  would 
shew  the  necessity  of  such  an  important  subject 
being  better  attended  to ;  also  the  opinions  of 
practical  planters  would  do  much  good,  inasmuch, 
as  they  would  plainly  show  what  is,  and  what 
could  be  efl'ected. 

New  societies  for  the  advancement  of  horticul- 
ture and  floriculture,  are  often  uniting  with  the 
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greatest  success  ;  but  I  fear  little  is  doing  for  the 
advancement  of  arboriculture,  if  so,  it  would  seem 
impossible  that  so  many  useless  plantations  and 
trees  disfigure  the  face  of  the  country ;  yet  there 
are  many  practical  proofs  existing,  where  judici- 
ous planting  and  thinning  have  been  done,  and 
attended  with  the  greatest  success,  both  as  to  or- 
nament and  profit. 

The  Royal  Society  of  Horticulture  and  Agricul- 
ture, I  hope,  will  be  the  means  of  spreading  some 
useful  knowledge  on  this  important  subject ;  but 
it  appears  plainly,  that  il  is  not  only  for  the  want 
of  practical  knowledge,  but  in  a  great  measure, 
through  the  inconsideration  of  landed  proprietors 
in  general  on  the  subject,  who  doubtless,  are  the 
greatest  losers,  and  who  only  have  the  means  to 
remedy  the  defects. 

There  are  also,  some  thousands  of  acres  of  fo- 
rest or  crown  lands,  some  of  which  are  in  very 
bad  cultivation,  and  some  nearly  waste ;  and  I 
may  add,  a  great  extent  of  private  property,  which 
is  useless,  except  for  planting. 

Sir,  as  you  wisely  inquire  into  all  abuses  and 
defects,  this  one  requires  some  consideration  ;  and 
if  the  attention  of  practical  men  could  be  drawn 
to  the  subject,  it  surely  must  tend  to  some  good, 
as  many  hundreds  of  men  would  then  find  profit- 
able employment,  whom  perhaps,  now  have  none  ; 
a  greater  quantity  of  timber  would  be  grown,  and 
of  better  quality,  likewise  the  scenery  of  the  coun- 
try much  beautified. 

I  hope  these  desultory  remarks  may  lead  the 
way  for  further  enquiry  and  improvement;  and 
one  which  has  forcibly  took  niy  attention,  I  will 
venture  to  assert.  Much  ground  of  late  years  has 
been  planted  in  a  great  measure  for  the  protection 
of  game  ;  and  in  many  instances,  all  kinds  of  trees 
intermixed,  when  the  soils  woidd  admit  of  them  ; 
they  have  in  the  course  of  ten  or  twelve  years, 
become  a  complete  mass  of  foliage,  affording  the 
greatest  protection  a  plantation  can  do  ;  so  far  the 
object  has  been  obtained,  as  regards  the  cover  at 
this  period  ;  but  for  the  future,  it  is  defeated  in 
every  respect,  in  a  few  more  years,  for  the  want 
of  air  and  solar  rays,  the  cover  is  completely 
exhausted,  and  the  timber  trees,  most  of  them, 
ruined. 

A  plantation  growing  as  above  stated,  would 
require  a  partial  thinning  at  the  end  of  eight  or  ten 
years  (it  is  impossible  to  give  any  data  when  thin- 
ning or  pruning  should  begin,  it  of  course  depend- 
ing on  the  growth  of  the  trees,  or  how  many 
periodically  taken  out),  but  generally,  the  first 
thinning  ought  to  commence  in  about  that  period, 
and  continue  till  the  whole  of  the  trees  attain  a 
timber  size  ;  and  also  securing  a  good  growth  of 
underwood  the  whole  time. 

Many  hundreds  of  plantations  ai'C  ruined 
through  these  needful  operations  being  negiec'ed  ; 
three-fourths  of  the  trees  are  useless ;  the  re- 
mainder, through  some  accidental  circumstances 
of  having  originally  a  vigorous  constitution,  and 
escaping  numerous  injuries  and  obstruction  of 
growth  liable  through  the  neglect  of  culture,  at- 
tain a  timber  size.  The  timber  of  these  trees  are 
often  blemished  by  the  stumps  of  dead  branches 
having  become  embedded  in  the  tree. 

The  same  neglect  is  perceptible  in  ornamental 
planting ;  very  few  shrubberies  are  cultivated 
well,  especially  where  timber  trees  are  desirous  in 
the  shrubbery. 

I  think  much  information  might  be  obtained  in 
the  course  of  years  on  this  subject,  if  young  gar- 
deners, like  myself,  were  to  pay  more  attention  to 


it.  Records  of  every  tree  planted,  pruned,  or  fel- 
led, ought  to  be  kept ;  also  to  what  uses  the  tim- 
ber is  applied,  their  relative  value  would  then  be 
ascertained  in  every  respect ;  this  is  the  more 
required,  as  the  planter  can  never  hope  to  see 
the  true  results ;  but  true  records  kept  would 
benefit  a  succeeding  generation.       Yours,  &c., 

JAMES  BROWN, 
Gardener  to  W.  R.  Cartwright,  Esq.,  M.P.,  near 
Brackley,  Northamptonshire. 


CHEAPEST  AND  BEST  MANURE  FOR 
GARDENS. 

TO    THE   EDITORS   OF   THE   NOTTINGHAM    REVIEW. 

Gentlemen, — It  is  always  a  source  of  peculiar 
pleasure  to  me,  to  see  the  occupiers  of  gardens 
repairing  to  them  as  soon  as  spring,  with  its 
cheering  aspect,  gladdens  all  nature; — one  bearing 
in  his  hand  the  spade  and  the  rake,  to  turn  up 
the  fresh  soil — another  carrying  a  collection  of 
young  plants,  or  the  basket  of  potatoes,  destined 
to  afford  sufficient  "  home  grown  "  vegetables  for 
the  table — another  with  a  choice  collection  of 
flower  roots,  from  the  gardens  of  the  neighbour- 
ing florists, 

"The  daisy,  primrose,  violet  darkly  blue, 

"  And  polyanthus  of  unnumbered  dyes  ; 

"  The  yellow  wallflower,  stained  with  iron-brown, 

"  And  lavish  stock,  that  scents  the  garden  round. 

»  *  *  *  » 

"  Anemones,  auriculas,  enriched 

"  With  shining  meal  o'er  all  their  velvet  leaves, 

"And  full  ranunculus  of  glowing  red." 

Thomson. 

Yes,  it  is  indeed  refreshing  to  see  the  laborious 
and  talented  mechanic  leave  the  machine  or  the 
frame  for  a  time,  and,  with  his  wife  and  family, 
hastening  to  the  spot  that  affords  him  such  a 
source  of  innocent  pleasure  and  pastime,  during 
the  spring,  summer,  and  autumn  ;  and  would  that 
every  industrious  mechanic  had  the  opportunity 
of  occupying  a  little  space  of  ground  for  a  garden  1 
the  result,  both  moral  and  physical,  would  be  of 
great  benefit.  What  can  be  more  cheering  for  the 
man  that  toils  six  days  in  a  pent-up  room,  amidst 
the  smoke  and  effluvia  of  a  densely  populated 
town,  than  to  visit  the  nicely  trimmed  garden, 
with  its  neat  hedges,  its  closely  shorn  grassy  bank 
— to  observe  the  progress  of  the  trees  and  flowers 
planted  by  his  own  hand — to  breathe  the  fragrance 
of  bis  own  spring  floivers — to  pluck  fruit  from  his 
own  trees. 

Sirs,  it  is  lamentable  that  the  large  tracts  of  land 
which  surround  Nottingham,  should  be  permitted 
to  be  in  the  state  they  do,  when  they  might  be 
appropriated  to  such  beneficial  purposes,  as  the 
health,  morality,  cheerful  recreation,  and  profit  of 
the  people  at  large.  It  is  a  fact,  that  from  Lam- 
mas until  March,  vast  tracts  are  almost  of  no  use 
at  all,  with  the  exception  of  the  opportunity  they 
afford  the  public  of  walking  over  them. 

But  to  the  point — the  pleasure  I  have  experi- 
enced in  seeing  the  happiness  produced  by  the 
garden  system,  has  often  been  checked  by  observ- 
ing the  labour  and  fatigue  occasioned  by  carrying 
heavy  loads  of  manure.  I  believe,  Sirs,  this  great 
draw-back  may  be,  in  a  considerable  measure, 
obviated — and  I  would  urge  all  occupiers  of  gar- 
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dens  to  try  the  following  plan  : — Bone  Manure  is 

considered,  I  believe,  the  best  that  can  be  laid 
upon  land.  Now  I  imagine,  nearly  every  family 
who  occupies  a  garden,  would  have  sufficient 
bones  from  their  own  table,  if  carefully  preserved 
the  whole  year,  to  manure  a  garden,  and  that  too 
in  the  very  best  possible  manner.  The  bones 
should,  of  course,  be  broken  small.  The  effect  of 
a  small  quantity  of  bone  dust  sown  with  peas, 
carrots,  onions,  &c.  is  quite  surprising — the  same 
may  be  said  when  small  pieces  are  put  into  the 
earth  when  potatoes  are  planted.  By  this  simple 
and  economical  system,  we  should  dispense  with 
the  heavy  load  of  manure  in  the  wheelbarrow,  and 
also  with  buying  every  spring,  several  shillings 
worth  of  manure.  Trusting  the  hint  I  have  thrown 
out  to  the  occupiers  of  gardens  may  prove  a  source 
of  profit,  comfort,  and  pleasure  to  them. 

CHRISTIANUS. 


AGRICULTURE. 


A     LETTER     FROM     LORD   WESTERN    TO    LORD    RAY- 
LEIGH,  ON    THE    SUBJECT    OF    WHEAT    SOWING. 

Felix  Hall,  March  30,  1838.— My  Dear  Lord, 
knowing  how  warm  an  interest  you  feel  in  any 
improvement  in  agricultui-e,  and  the  attention  you 
pay  to  any  suggestions  offered,  or  any  communi- 
cation made  to  you,  of  any  experiment  tried  with 
that  view,  I  am  induced  to  address  this  letter  to 
your  lordship,  to  inform  you  of  the  result  of  a 
mode  of  wheat  sowing,  wliich  differs  from  the 
practice  of  this  neighbourhood,  and  which  I  have 
tried  eight  or  ten  years  with  great  success,  and  the 
advantages  of  which  are  peculiarly  striking  this 
year,  when  the  failures  of  plants  are  so  prevalent ; 
any  person  now  may  have  ocular  jjioof  of  it.  I 
can  show  them  one  hundred  acres  of  wheat,  upon 
every  acre  of  which  I  have  a  sufficient  plant,  I  may 
say  a/W/  and  thriving  plant  upon  ninety  of  the 
hundred.  It  is  a  nice  question  at  all  times  to  de- 
termine cause  and  effect,  but  I  have  no  doubt  in 
this  case  that  the  superiority  of  my  wheat  plant 
to  most  of  my  neighbours  this  year  (which  will 
generally  be  admitted  by  them)  is  owing  entirely 
to  my  mode  of  putting  the  wheat  into  the  ground  ; 
I  use  the  drill  in  rows,  nine  inches  apart,  and  put 
in  at  least  three  bushels  per  acre  ;  I  adopted 
the  plan  in  eonsequence  of  what  I  saw  at  Ilolkham 
about  eight  or  nine  years  ago,  and  the  strenuous 
advice  ot  my  friend,  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  the 
example  of  himself  and  several  of  his  very  intel- 
ligent and  experienced  farmers,  who  joined  him 
in  urging  me  to  this  course.  One  old  farmer,  who 
occupied  a  very  large  farm  under  him,  told  me  he 
had  uniformly  pursued  that  system  above  fifty 
years  with  the  greatest  success  ;  he  was  of  opi- 
nion that  the  quantity  of  seed  was  generally  too 
small,  of  course  the  quantity  should  vary  accord- 
ing to  circumstances,  but  he  was  satisfied  an  in- 
crease of  seed  would  increase  the  growth  of  the 
country  most  essentially.  Since  that  time  1  have 
sown  all  my  wheat  in  this  manner,  and  I  have  had 
great  crops,  I  may  say  quite  equal  to  the  best  far- 
mers around  me.  1  by  no  means  ascribe  these 
large  crops  of  wheat  exclusively  to  this  drill  sys- 
tem, because  the  seasons  have  been  so  good,  and 
I  have  farmed  high.  I  confidently  believe,  how- 
ever, that  something  is  due  to  the  system,  and 
that  this  year  has  shown  that  great  advantages  arc 
derivable  from  it  in  seasons  and  under  circum- 


stances that  are  unfavourable  to  the  preservation 
of  a  good  plant,  the  first  object  of  every  practical 
farmer,  particularly  on  heavy  land,  whereon  are 
so  many  failures.  The  general  objection  to  the 
plan  is,  that  the  wheat  will  be  too  thick  in  the 
rows,  that  it  will  grow  up  without  tillowing,  and 
with  many  short  ears.  I  do  not,  on  experience, 
find  this  objection  well-founded.  I  think  the  num- 
ber of  short  ears  to  be  found  in  this  mode  is  not 
greater  than  in  the  wheat  that  has  more  room  to 
tillow,  and  they  are  generally  filled  with  good 
corn,  full-sized  grains.  I  hardly  have  heard  any 
other  objection  made,  and  the  advantages  of  the 
thick  plant  are  many,  some  rather  peculiar  to  this 
country  ;  one  considerable  difficulty  we  have  to 
encounter  in  our  clay-bottom  laud  arises  from  the 
tardiness  of  our  early  vegetation,  which  renders 
our  early  plants  comparatively  a  more  easy  prey 
to  vermin  of  every  sort,  such  as  the  slug,  the 
worm,  &c.,  and  bad  ungenial  weather;  where 
there  are  any  rabbits,  destruction  will  often  ensue 
in  these  lands,  from  the  weakness  of  growth  in 
plant,  which  would  be  overcome  in  warmer  and 
quicker  vegetating  grounds  ;  this  remark,  of 
course,  does  not  apply  to  gravel-bottom  lands, 
which  are  to  be  found  in  some  few  and  limited 
districts.  Now,  it  will  be  admitted,  generally,  that 
where  the  plant  is  thick,  it  will  grow  considerably 
quicker  upon  first  coming  out  of  the  ground  ;  the 
numerous  blades  seem  to  protect  and  keep  each 
other  warm,  and  the  roots  partly  matted  together 
get  a  better  hold  of  the  ground,  so  that  they  are 
not  loosened  by  the  biting  oft'  the  blade,  nor  are 
they  so  loosened  by  succession  of  frost  and  thaw  ; 
they  are  by  no  means  so  likely  to  be  root-fallen, 
which  is  productive  always  ot  the  worst  conse- 
quences when  it  occurs,  and  the  mischiefs  of  which 
are  peculiarly  striking  in  many  instances  this 
year.  1  hope  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  ride 
over  my  farms  ere  long,  and  see  how  the  appear- 
ance of  the  wheat  plants  will  bear  out  my  reports 
of  them ;  any  person  calling  at  Felix  Hall  or 
Rivenhall  Hall,  will,  upon  application  to  my  bailiff 
or  anj'  workman  on  the  ground,  be  shown  the 
fields;  they  will  see,  also,  I  think,  in  the  work- 
manship of  the  drilling,  the  good  effects  of  an  im- 
provement I  have  made  in  the  machine.  I  can 
drill  with  the  heavy  Suffolk  drill,  covering  ten 
feet,  or  twelve  furrows  at  a  time,  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  as  straight  as  is  practised  in  the  light  lands 
of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk, 

I  have  the  honour  to  be. 
My  dear  Lord, 
Your  faithful  and  obedient  Servant, 
WESTERN. 
To  the  LordRayleigh,  i^c,  ^c,  &{C. 


The  English  Yeoman.—"  There  is  no  class 
of  men,  if  times  are  but  tolerably  good,  that  enjoy 
themselves  so  highly  as  farmers.  They  are  little  kings  ; 
their  concerns  are  not  huddled  into  a  corner,  as  those 
of  the  town  tradesman  are.  In  town,  many  a  man 
who  turns  thousands  of  pounds  per  week  is  hemmed  in 
close  by  buildings,  and  cuts  no  figure  at  all.  A  nar- 
row shop,  a  contracted  warehouse,  without  an  inch  of 
room  besides  to  turn  in,  on  any  hand,  without  a  yard, 
a  stable,  or  outhouse  of  any  description,  perhaps 
hoisted  aloft,  up  three  or  four  dirty  pair  of  stairs,  is  all 
the  room  that  the  wealthy  tradesman  often  can  bless 
himself  with  ;  and  there,  day  after  duy,  month  after 
month,  year  after  year,  he  is  to  be  found,  like  a  rat  in 
the  hole  of  a  wall,  or  a  toad  in  the  heart  of  a  stone  or 
of  an  oak  tree.    Spring  and  summer  and  autumn  go 
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round,  sunshine  and  flowers  spread  over  the  world,  the 
sweetest  breezes  blow,  the  sweetest  waters  murmur 
along  the  vales  ;  but  they  are  all  lost  upon  him  :  he  is 
the  doleful  prisoner  of  Mammon  ;  and  so  he  lives  and 
dies.  The  farmer  would  not  take  the  wealth  of  the 
■world  on  such  terms:  his  concerns,  however  small, 
spread  themselves  out  in  a  pleasant  amplitude,  both  to 
his  eye  and  heart;  his  house  stands  in  its  own  stately 
solitude  ;  his  offices  and  outhouses  stands  round  ex- 
tensively, without  any  stubborn  and  limiting  contrac- 
tion ;  his  acres  stretch  over  hill  and  vale  ;  there  his 
flocks  and  herds  are  feeding,  there  his  labourers  are 
toiling  ;  he  is  king  and  sole  commander  there  ;  he  lives 
amongst  the  purest  air  and  most  delicious  quiet.  Often 
when  I  see  those  healthy,  hardy,  full-grown  sons  of  the 
soil  going  outfof  tovu,  I  envy  them  the  freshness  and 
the  repose  of  the  spots  where  they  are  going  to.  Ample 
old-fashioned  kitchens,  with  their  chimney  corners  of 
true  projecting-beamed  and 'seated  construction  still 
remaining  ;  blazing  fires  in  winter,  shining  on  sus- 
pended hams  and  flitches.  Guns  supported  on  hooks 
above ;  dogs  basking  on  the  hearth  below.  Cool, 
shady  parlours  in  summer,  with  open  windows,  and 
odours  from  garden  and  shrubbery  blowing  in.  Gar- 
dens wet  with  purest  dews,  and  humming  at  noontide 
with  bees  ;  and  the  green  fields  and  verdurous  trees, 
or  deep  woodlands,  lying  all  around,  where  an  hundred 
rejoicing  voices  of  birds  or  other  creatures  are  heard, 
and  winds  blowing  to  an.l  fro,  full  of  health,  and  life, 
and  enjoyment.  How  enviable  do  such  places  seem  to 
the  fretted  spirits  of  towns,  who  are  compelled  not 
only  to  bear  their  burthen  of  cares,  but  to  enter  daily 
into  the  public  strife  against  selfish,  evil,  and  ever- 
spreading  corruption. — HowitVs  Book  of  the  Seasons, 


ON   SMUT  IN  WHEAT. 

BY  MR.  JOHN  DONALDSON,  DONNINGTON  PARK, 
LEICESTEUSHIRE. 

(From  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture.) 

The  diseases  of  corn  seem  to  have  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  earliest  writers  on  agriculture,  and 
diseases  similar  to  smut  and  blight  in  wheat  have 
been  mentioned  by  Pliny  and  Columella;  and  even 
at  that  early  period,  mixtures  of  water  and  urine, 
and  a  decoction  of  cypress-leaves,  are  recommended 
as  specifics  ;  and  Virgil  has  mentioned  the  leys  of 
oil.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  the  diseases  were 
exactly  similar  to  those  of  our  country,  as  the  climate 
and  other  ciicurastances  must  have  very  considerable 
influence  in  altering,  or  at  least  in  modifying,  the 
appearance  of  the  disease.  It  appears  that  both 
Italy  and  Sicily  are  subject  to  such  diseases ;  and 
specimens  of  wheat  from  New  South  Wales,  shew 
that  much  mischief  has  been  done  there  by  some 
similar  aifection  of  the  plant. 

Though  no  writer  of  note  on  the  subject  of  rural 
economy  has  failed  to  state  his  opinion  on  the  origin 
of  the  evil,  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  one  of  them 
has  attributed  it  to  the  real  cause.  It  has  been  long 
known  to  botanists,  that  the  disease  in  corn  called 
blight  is  occasioned  by  a  parasitic  fungus  on  the 
leaves,  stems,  and  glumes  of  the  plant.  In  the  year 
1767,  Felice  Fontana  published  an  elaborate  account, 
with  microscopic  figures,  (Osservazioni  supra  Rug- 
gino  del  Grano.  Lucca,  1767.  8  vo.)  More  modern 
botanists  (Sowerby's  English  Fungi,  vol.  ii.  tab. 
140,  wheat,  tab.  139,  Poa  aquatica^,  have  given 
figures  both  of  corn  and  grass  affected  by  it,  but 
they  have  not  used  high  magnifying  powers  in  their 
researches.  The  late  Sir  Joseph  Banks  published  a 
very  scientific  account  of  blight,  accompanied  with 
plates   explanatory    of   the  diflferent  stages  of  the 


disease,  in  which  it  is  asserted,  that  the  seeds 
of  tlie  fungus  gain  admission  into  the  pores 
of  the  plant,  and  obstruct  the  circulation  of 
the  sap  intended  for  the  perfection  of  the  grain.  It 
has  been  long  credited  by  farmers,  that  the  barberry 
plant  causes  the  blight  in  corn  ;  and  it  is  notorious 
to  all  botanical  observers,  that  the  leaves  of  the  bar- 
berry are  very  susceptible  of  the  attacks  of  a  yellow 
parasitic  fungus,  the  seeds  of  which  may  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  corn.  But  after  all  these  researches, 
the  cause  of  blight  is  acribed  to  various  agencies, 
for  rust  and  mildew  have  been  ascribed  by  veryin- 
telligent  writers  to  atmospheric  influence,  over 
which  human  agency  can  have  no  control. 

In  regard  to  smut,  Mr.  Jethro  Tull  ascribed  it  to 
moisture,  and  recommended  as  a  cure  his  favourite 
drill  husbandry.  M.  Duhamel  has  enumerated  at 
length  the  different  opinions  and  experiments  on  the 
subject  of  smut,  and  concludes  with  ob.'-rerving,  that 
smut  powder  is  highly  infectious,  and  recommends 
leys  of  lime,  saltpetre,  alum,  verdigris,  salt,  and  the 
ashes  of  plants.  Dr.  Hales,  suspecting  that  it  might 
proceed  from  injuries  in  the  grain  arising  from, 
bruises,  made  an  experiment  with  bruised  grains, 
which  convinced  him  that  that  was  not  the  cause. 
It  has  also  been  ascribed  to  damp  weather  during  the 
period  of  flowering,  in  which  the  farina  from  the 
anthers  may  have  been  washed  away.  In  the  me- 
moirs of  the  Bath  Agricultural  Society,  it  is  remarked 
that  smut  is  not  produced  by  any  infectious  sub- 
stance, or  by  the  ova  of  insects  that  may  adhere  to 
the  grain  ;  as  sound  and  smutty  ears  are  found  pro- 
ceeding from  the  same  root,  and  sometimes  sound 
and  smutty  grains  are  contained  in  the  same 
ear.  It  is  hence  inferred,  that  it  proceeds  from  the 
want  of  due  impregnation,  in  consequence  of  the 
farina  fecundans  becoming  faulty,  if  putrefaction 
take  place  in  the  seed-corn  when  it  dies.  And  this 
opinion  is  supported  by  the  experiments  of  Spallan- 
zani,  who  discovered  that  the  seed  is  produced  an- 
terior to  impregnation,  which  can  only  take  place 
when  the  flower  is  open,  and  the  dust  of  the  anther 
fully  ripe.  It  is  therefore  conceived,  that  for  want 
of  impregnation,  or  the  vivifying  principle,  the  em- 
bryo wheat  corn  may  putrify,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
addled  eggs  of  oviparous  animals.  (Darwin's 
Phytologia,  p.  323).  The  inquiries  of  Mr.  Somer- 
ville,  in  the  second  volume  of  Communications  to 
the  Board  of  Agriculture,  are  favourable  to  the 
c-pinion  that  the  disease  is  occasioned  by  the  attacks 
of  an  insect.  Repeated  experiments  in  rubbing 
sound  grains  with  smut  powder,  convinced 
him  that  it  is  very  infectious,  and  that  washing  is 
essentially  necessary  to  avoid  the  infection.  In  the 
course  of  his  researches,  by  using  highly  magnifying 
lenses,  and  by  concentrating  the  light  of  the  sun  on 
the  smut  ball,  by  means  of  a  concave  mirror,  he  dis- 
covered that  the  specks  on  the  balls  were  real 
insects,  resembling  wood-lice  in  shape.  He  then 
conceived,  that  when  the  smut  powder  comes  in 
contact  with  sound  grains,  it  adheres  to  them,  and 
inoculates  them,  so  as  to  render  the  plant  incapable 
of  producing  anything  but  smut.  It  is  not  easy  to 
comprehend  how  this  takes  place ;  and  although  his 
active  and  ingenious  mind  has  advanced  very  plau- 
sible reasonings  in  support  of  his  theory,  yet  his  specu- 
lations have  not  materially  advanced  the  knowledge 
of  the  real  cause  of  the  disease.  Linnfeus,  VValker, 
and  other  naturalists,  are  of  the  same  opinion,  that 
insects  cause  the  smut,  and  they  are  apparently 
supported  by  the  circumstance  of  certain  pickles 
being  found  to  cure  the  malady.  In  order 
to  bring  Mr.  TuU's  allegation  as  to  moisture 
to  the  test,  M>  Tillet  planted  a  tuft  of  wheat  in  earth 
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kept  very  moist,  and  had  not  one  smutty  ear.  He  is 
of  opinion,  that  it  does  not  proceed  from  any  in- 
clemency of  weather,  or  want  of  impregnation,  be- 
cause it  takes  place  before  the  ears  have  appeared. 
M.  Aimen  contended  that  an  ulcer,  which  seizes  the 
blossom,  causes  smut,  and  agreed  with  some  writers, 
that  though  smut  powder  is  infectious,  infection  is 
not  the  only  cause  of  disease,  as  wheat  from  the 
same  ground,  taken  out  of  the  same  sheaf,  and  sown 
without  steeping,  produced  sound  wheat  in  some 
fields,  and  in  others  smutty.  He  is  well  assured, 
that  it  is  not  caused  by  insects,  or  by  the  wetness  or 
dryness  of  the  soil,  or  by  any  deterioration  of  the 
sap,  as  the  rest  of  the  plant  is  well  formed.  He 
thought  that  the  grain  might  become  mouldy  in  the 
soil,  and  produce  smut.  But  it  is  difiicult  to  con- 
ceive how  this  can  produce  smut,  as,  after  the  seed 
corn  is  exhausted,  the  plant  no  longer  draws  subsis- 
tence from  it,  and  whether  it  die  or  not,  seems  of 
little  consequence;  or  how  mouldiness  should  de- 
stroy only  the  organs  of  fructification,  without  sen- 
sibly afi'ecting  the  rest  of  the  plant.  Sir  H.  Davy  is  of 
opinion,  that  smut  is  produced  by  a  small  fungus  on 
the  grain,  as  the  products  it  affords  by  chemical 
analysis  are  similar  to  those  afforded  by  the  puff-ball 
(Lycoperdon),  and  thinks  that  without  the  agency  of 
some  organized  structure,  so  complete  a  change 
could  not  be  effected  in  the  constitution  of  the  grain. 
Wolfius  thought  that  smut  proceeded  from  a  mon- 
strosity of  the  embryo  ;  but  this  supposition  has 
been  refuted,  as  the  male  flowers  of  certain  plants 
are  affected  by  it,  and  flowers  have  no  embryo.  In 
the  second  volume  of  the  Museum  Rusticum',  a  cor- 
respondent observes  tbat  several  black  ears  grow  up 
among  the  wheat,  and  are  detained  too  long  in  the 
hose,  and  by  the  natural  humidity  of  the  plant,  a 
fermentation  is  produced,  which  destroys  the  small 
vessels,  and  renders  their  contents  black,  dry,  and 
dusty — that  these  vessels  burst,  and  the  dust  which 
is  thrown  off  enters  the  stigma  of  healthy  corns,  and 
infects  them.  This  theory  may  be  ingenious,  but  it 
surely  ascribes  too  precarious  a  cause  to  so  certain  a 
disease.  Lisle,  in  his  Observations  on  Husbandry, 
thinks  that  smut  proceeds  from  a  total  want  of  sap  at 
the  root  of  the  plant,  and  that  the  disease  only  over- 
takes the  grain  when  it  is  well  advanced  towards 
fulness.  The  author  of  the  Yorkshire  Farmer  main- 
tains that  smut  is  occasioned  by  worms,  and  that  ex- 
periment clearly  showed  him  that  it  is  not  infectious 
in  the  smallest  degree.  The  result  of  a  great  number 
of  trials  on  smutty  wheat,  gave  Mr,  Arthur  Young 
little  reason  to  think  that  the  powder  was  the  result 
of  it.  Ellis  has  enumerated  no  less  than  ten  pro- 
bable causes,  and  concludes  that  want  of  nourish- 
ment at  the  root  may  be  the  primary  one.  Dr.  Home, 
in  his  Principles  of  Agriculture  and  Vegetation,  says 
that  smut  arises  from  an  over-abundance  of  juices, 
and  it  may  be  communicated  to  healthy  grain,  and 
may  be  prevented  by  pickling  the  seed.  According 
to  the  analysis  of  Foucroy  and  Vauquelin,  smut- 
ball  contains  : — 1.  A  butyraceous,  fetid,  and  acrid 
oil,  about  one-third  of  its  weight.  2.  A  veo-etato- 
animal  substance,  about  one-fourth  or  less,  similar  to 
putrified  gluten.  3.  A  coal,  about  one-fifth,— a  clear 
evidence  of  putrid  decomposition.  4.  Free  phos- 
phoric acid,  in  a  very  small  proportion.  Lastly, 
Phosphates  of  ammonia,  magnesia,  and  lime,  in  the 
proportions  of  a  few  thousandths  only.  From  this 
analysis  no  conclusions  can  be  drawn  as  to  the  cause 
of  the  disease,  or  its  contagious  nature. 

The  author  of  the  New  Farmer's  Calendar,  after  a 
great  deal  of  superfluous  reasoning  on  the  subject, 
thinks  that  smut  is  the  highest  degree  of  blight,  and 
proceeds  from  an  atmospheric  stroke.     In  proof  of 


its  not  being  infectious,  he  quotes  several  authorities, 
and  particularly  an  experiment  made  by  Sir  John 
Call,  in  Cornwall,  where,  out  of  about  three  hun- 
dred ears  that  grew  from  the  stocks  of  infected 
wheat,  only  two  smutt}'  ears  were  found.  But  in 
opposition  to  these  authorities,  other  proofs  equally 
strong  in  support  of  a  contrary  doctrine  have  been 
adduced.  In  Chalmers'  Cyclopedia,  the  disease  is 
ascribed  to  rankness  and  fatness  of  soil,  and  to  the 
use  of  fresh  dung,  and  Mr.  Bradley  calls  it  a  blight. 
Some  have  thought  that  it  proceeds  from  a  dense 
glutinous  vapour  that  descends  on  theplantsbetwixt 
the  setting  and  rising  of  the  sun,  and  binds  the  valves 
and  obstructs  vegetation,  and  as  the  young  grains 
cannot  thus  experience  the  influence  of  the  air  which 
is  necessary  for  maturation,  they  consequently  be- 
come rotten  heaps  of  putrefaction.  Others  imagine 
that  when  two  or  three  stalks  grow  from  the  same 
root,  a  deficiency  of  nourishment  may  cause  the  smut. 
Some  authors  confound  smut  with  mildew,  calling 
the  one  red  mildew,  and  the  other  black  ;  othei-s  con- 
sider them  distinct,  and  arising  from  different  causes, 
and  think  the  mildew  the  worst.  Fontana  was  of 
opinion,  that  the  black  mildew  or  smut  arises  from 
real  vegetables  perhaps  of  an  imperfect  kind  ;  and 
that  these,  by  absorbing  the  nutritive  juices,  en- 
feeble the  plant,  ond  produce  the  injury  complained 
of.  W'illdenow  thought  the  smut  proceeded  from  a 
fungus  which  multiplied  so  as  to  occupy  the  whole 
ear,  (Principles  of  Botany,  p.  356)  ;  but  F.  Bauer 
of  Kew  ascertained  it  to  be  a  morbid  swelling  of  the 
ear,  and  not  at  all  connected  with  the  growth  of  a 
fungus.  (Smith's  Introduction,  p.  282.^  M.  Pre- 
vost  ascrihes  it  to  a  microscopic  vegetable  of  some 
sort ;  and  Jussieu  says,  the  proximate  cause  of  smut 
may  be  attributed  to  infection  of  the  seed,  by  the 
dust  of  the  smut  ball  (Lycoperdon  globosum)  in 
whatever  manner  the  disease  may  be  trans- 
mitted from  the  seed  corn  to  the  ear.  If  the  seed  be 
prepared  by  the  application  of  caustics,  though  it  may 
not  alt(  gether  prevent  the  smut,  the  disease  will  not 
materially  affect  the  value  of  the  crop. 

These  numerous  conflicting  opinions  as  to  the 
cause  of  smut,  render  it  impossible  to  recommend 
any  certain  mode  of  investigation  to  clear  up  this 
perplexing  subject,  and  after  all  that  has  been  written 
upon  it,  the  cause  of  this  disease  in  the  Cereal  crops 
may  be  regarded  as  one  of  those  arcana  of  nature, 
with  which  the  human  mind  will  probnbly  never  be 
intrusted.  Net  one  single  opinion  has  been  atJ- 
vanced  on  this  subject,  that  has  not  been  refuted  ; 
so  that  it  would  appear  the  more  we  inquire  into  the 
mysteries  of  the  works  of  nature,  the  more  are  they 
presented  to  the  human  mind  in  a  perplexing  form. 

On  rich  lands  that  yield  much  straw,  over  luxu- 
riance or  stagnation  and  corruption  of  juices  gives  a 
probable  appearance  of  the  cause  of  disease;  but 
smut  is  equally  prevalent  on  poor  soils  not  yielding- 
above  fifteen  bushels  per  acre.  Clean  wheat  has 
been  sown  on  different  fields  and  farms  after  under- 
going the  same  preparation,  and  it  has  produced 
smutty  wheat  in  one  instance  and  clean  in  another. 
And  it  is  remarkable  that  on  contiguous  farms  of  the 
same  quality  of  soil,  and  with  exactly  the  same  pre- 
parations of  land  and  seed,  smut  is  constantly  pro- 
duced on  some,  and  is  never  to  be  seen  on  others. 
But  from  whatever  cause  it  may  arise,  there  is  suf- 
ficient reason  to  believe  that  it  is  contagious,  and 
therefore  the  utmost  care  is  necessary  to  separate  the 
smutty  wheat  from  sound,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
spreading  of  the  evil.  Tail  has  related  that  the  use 
of  salt  brince  as  a  pickle  was  discovered  by  the  sow- 
ing of  wheat  steeped  in  salt  water,  which  had  been 
taken  out  of  a  ship  that  had  sunk  near  Bristol,  and 
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which  escaped  smut,  when  nearly  all  the  wheat  in 
England  was  infected. 

It  will  be  unnecessary  to  enumerate  all  the  differ- 
ent receipts  prescribed  by  authors  for  the  prevention 
of  smut ;  a  few  of  the  most  common  will  be  suffi- 
cient. A  solution  of  common  salt  in  water,  strong 
enough  to  carry  an  egg,  sometimes  mixed  with  nitre 
and  copperas,  in  which  the  wheat  is  steeped,  the 
light  grains  being  carefully  skimmed  off,  and  dried 
with  quicklime  and  then  sown,  forms  a  good  receipt. 
A  decoction  of  the  water  of  tobacco,  hellebore  pow- 
der, and  Barbadoes  aloes  has  been  much  recom- 
mended ;  also  a  solution  of  arsenic  in  water,  and  a 
mixture  of  water,  woodashes,  and  potash,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  81b.  to  100  pmts  of  water.  Signer  Scan- 
della,  an  Italian  phvsician,  recommended  a  mixture 
of  water,  woodashes,  alum,  vitriol  and  verdigris, 
boiled  for  an  hour,  in  which  the  wheat  is  steeped, 
and  then  mixed  with  quicklime.  In  Norfolk  the  salt 
is  dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  water,  barely  suf- 
ficient for  the  purpose  ;  the  lime  is  slaked  with  this 
solution,  and  the  wheat  is  dried  with  it  in  its  hottest 
state,  having  been  previously  moistened  with  pure 
water.  In  Yorkshire,  one  ounce  of  white  arsenic 
finely  powdered  is  boiled  in  a  gi\llon  of  water  for  two 
hours,  and  stale  urine  is  added  to  increase  the  quan- 
tity to  two  gallons,  then  the  wheat  is  steeped  in  the 
liquor,  and  encrusted  with  quicklime.  In  the  south 
of  Scotland  and  in  the  north  of  England,  stale  urine 
free  of  any  mixture  is  generally  used,  and  in  a  prac- 
tice of  forty  years,  Messrs.  CuUeys  used  this  pre- 
paration, and  never  had  any  smut.  A  tub  holding 
a  bushel  of  wheat,  with  a  tin  bottom,  pierced  with 
holes,  is  immersed  in  the  tub  containing  the  urine, 
and  after  the  wheat  is  repeatedly  stirred  end  the 
light  grains  skimmed  off,  it  is  thrown  on  a  clean 
floor  encrusted  with  quicklime,  and  sown  imme- 
diately. A  short  time  only  must  elapse  betwixt 
this  preparation  and  sowing,  as  the  corrosive  quality 
of  the  volatile  alkali  with  which  stale  urine  abounds, 
will  destroy  the  vegetative  power  of  the  seed,  espe- 
cially if  quicklime  be  added.  Urine  differs  in 
composition  according  to  the  state  of  the  body, 
and  the  nature  of  the  drink  and  food  made  use 
of.  According  to  the  analysis  of  Berzelius,  1,000 
parts  of  urine  are  composed  of 

Water    , -,  . ,    933 

Urea 30.1 

Uric  acid     1 

Muriate  of  ammonia,  free  lactic  acid,  lactate 

of  ammonia,  and  animal  matter   17.14 

The  remainder  different  salts,  phosphates,  sulphates, 
and  muriates. 

Putrid  urine  abounds  in  ammoniacal  salts,  which, 
according  to  the  experiments  of  Sir  H.  Davy,  are 
injurious  to  vegetation  except  in  very  small  quan- 
tities. It  is  therefore  supposed  that  the  pickles  are 
useful,  not  for  any  invigorating  quality  they  possess, 
hut  in  correcting  by  their  corrosive  nature  any 
noxious  quality  adhering  to  the  grain,  and  in  destroy- 
ing the  insects  which  some  have  supposed  to  be 
the  cause  of  the  disease.  In  the  Agricultural  Sur- 
vey of  the  county  of  Clackmannan  by  J.  J.  Erskine, 
Esq.,  it  is  proposed  to  destroy,  by  means  of  kiln- 
drying  the  wheat,  the  insects  that  are  supposed  to 
constitute  or  propagate  the  disease.  This  practice 
was  brought  from  Ireland,  but  has  never  got  into 
general  use. 

The  following  experiments  with  different  steeps, 
on  wheat  impregnated  with  smut,  were  made  in 
Northumberland,  in  which  the  writer  was  engaged 
under  the  directions  of  an  eminent  agriculturist. 


EXPERIMENTS. 

No.  1.  Wheat  sown   without  any  preparation,  pro- 
duced 866   sound  ears,  and  2  smut- 
ted ;  in  the  proportion  of  433  sound 
ears  to  1  smutted. 
No.  2.  400  Grains  of  Wheat  impregnated  with  smut 
powder,  and  sown  without  any  pre- 
paration,  produced  210  sound  ears, 
and  463  smutted ;  in  the  proportion 
of  1  sound  ear  to  2  smutted. 
No.  S.  400  do.  impregnated  with  smut  powder,  and 
washed  with  chamber-ley,  produced 
560  sound  ears,  and  106  smutted  ; 
in  the  proportion  of  5  sound  ears  to 
1  smutted. 
No.  4.  400  do,  impregnated  with  smut  powder,  and 
prepared     wi'h    chamber-ley,    and 
limed,  produced  700  sound  ears,  and 
60  smutted  ;    in   the  proportion   of 
11^  sound  ears  to  1  smutted. 
No.  5.  100  do.  impregnated  wiih  smut  powder,  and 
steeped  in  arsenic   and  water,  and 
limed,  produced  600  sound  ears,  and 
41  smutted  ;  in  the  proportion  of  14 
sound  ears  to  1  smutted. 
No.  6  400  do.  impregnated  with  smut  powder,  and 
rubbed  with  dry  arsenic,  produced 
538  sound  ears,  and  146  smutted  ; 
in  the  proportion  of  4  sound  ears  to 
1  smutted. 
No.  7.  400  do,  impregnated  with   smut  powder,  and 
steeped  in  vitriol  and  water,    and 
limed,  produced  635  sound  ears,  and 
40   smutted  :    in  the  proportion  of 
16  sound  ears  to  1  smutted. 
No.  8  400  do.  impregnated  with  smut  powder,  and 
steeped  in  copperas  and  water,  and 
limed,    produced    205  sound  ears, 
and  445  smutted  ;  in  the  proportion 
of  1  sound  ear  to  2  smutted. 
No.  9.  600  do.   sound    grains,  picked  from  a  badly 
smutted  crop  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and    sown  without  any  preparation, 
produced   612    sound    ears,   and  53 
smutted  ;  in  proportion  ot  11§  sound 
ears  to  1  smutted. 
No,  10.  600  do.  do.  impregnated  with  chamber-ley, 
and  limed,  produced  757  sound  ears, 
.•ind  16  smutted  ;  in  proportion  of  47 
sound  ears  to  1  smutted. 
No.  11. 200  do.  do.  impregnated  with  smut  powder, 
and  sown  without  any  preparation, 
produced  67   sound   ears   and  375 
smutted ;  in  proportion  of  1  sound 
ear  to  5  smutted. 
No.  12.  200  do.  do.  impregnated  with  smut  powder, 
and  prepared  with  chamber-ley,  and 
limed,  produced  374  sound  ears  and 
43   smutted;    in   the   proportion    of 
9  sound  ears  to  1  smutted. 
No.  13.  200  do.  do.  impregnated  with  smut  powder, 
and  steeped  in   arsenic   and  water, 
and  limed,  produced  443  sound  ears 
and  44  smutted ;  in  the  proportion  of 
11  sound  ears  to  1  smutted. 
No.  14.  200  do.  do.  impregnated  with  smut  powder, 
and  rubbed  with  dry  arsenic,  pro- 
duced 317  sound  ears  and  43  smut- 
ted ;  in  the   proportion  of  8  sound 
ears  to  1  smutted. 
No,  15,  200  do.  do.  impregnated  with  smut  powder, 
and  steeped  in  vitrei  and  water,  and 
limed,  produced  430  sound  ears  and 
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40  smutted  ;  in  tbe  proportion  of  11 
sound  ears  to  1  smutted. 
No.  16.  200  do.  do.  impregnated  with  smut  powder, 
and  steeped  in  copperas  and  water, 
and  limed,  produced  260  sound  ears 
and  190  smutted;  in  the  proportion 
of  Ij  sound  ears  to  1  smutted. 

These  experiments,  and  those  of  Mr.  Arthur 
Young,  though  no  doubt  conducted  with  sufficient 
care,  only  prove  the  absolute  merits  of  ench,  and 
compaiative  merits  of  the  several  pickles  used  ;  but 
trials,  repeated  for  years,  are  necessary  before  con- 
clusions can  be  drawn,  as  nothing  can  be  determined 
from  a  single  experiment.  The  expedients  that  have 
been  proposed,  and  are  now  used,  may  be  admirably 
calculated  to  answer  the  end,  and  have  no  doubt 
been  productive  of  much  benefit ;  but  the  husband- 
man must  be  cautioned  as  to  placing  too  much  confi- 
dence in  them,  so  as  to  neglect  other  particulars. 
Smut  will  appear  notwithstanding  the  utmost  pre- 
cautions are  used,  and  more  so  in  some  situations 
than  in  others.  A  frequent  change  of  seed  is  neces- 
sary, and  should  be  chosen  from  a  situation  abso- 
lutely free  from  smut.  If  any  disease  has  appeared, 
the  greatest  care  should  be  used  in  the  sweeping  out 
of  barns,  granaries,  and  every  corner  capable  of 
holding  a  single  seed  of  the  old  grain,  that  the  new 
may  not  come  in  contact  with  it.  If  these  precau- 
tions are  neglected,  the  change  of  seed  will  be  useless. 
The  seed  must  be  carefully  pickled  in  salt  and  water, 
or  in  stale  urine,  as  before  directed;  and  if  these 
particulars  be  attended  to,  the  experience  of  the  most 
eminent  and  enlightened  agriculturists  warrants  us 
in  asserting,  that  the  corn  will  be  free  of  disease, 
and  always  clean. 

This  is  all  that  is  known  in  the  present  state  of 
science  as  to  the  cause  and  prevention  of  smut ;  tbe 
real  nature  of  the  disease  has  hitherto  eluded  the 
search  of  the  most  scientific  inquirers,  and  the  veil 
which  Nature  has  drawn  over  many  par:s  of  her 
works  still  enshrouds  them  beyond  our  visual  organs. 
But  the  great  advancement  in  knowledge  that  has 
been  made  in  the  scientific  world,  and  the  unceasing 
efforts  of  genius  in  endeavouring  to  explain  the  mys- 
teries of  nature,  encourage  us  to  hope  that  many 
things  that  have  hitherto  baffled  investigation  may 
yet  be  discovered,  and  that  the  cause  of  smut  may 
soon  be  as  well  known,  as  various  natural  phenomena 
which  half  a  century  ago  were  "but  seen  as  in  a 
glass  darkly."  But  on  these  subjects  it  would  be  as 
presumptuous  to  be  sanguine,  as  nnphilosophical  to 
despair. 


STATE  OF  AGRICULTURE  IN  RUSSIA. 

Whenever  Russia  is  spoken  of,  cur  minds  at 
once  recur  to  the  ideas  of  her  military  organiza- 
tion and  her  despotic  power.  Her  bayonets,  and 
the  far-reaching  views  of  her  ambitious  cabinet, 
have  hitherto  been  the  only  objects  of  our  fear. 
No  person  for  a  moment  thought  of  any  competi- 
tion arising  in  manufactures  or  agricultural  pro- 
duce ;  for  these  two  sources  of  national  wealth 
were  considered  to  be  still  in  a  barbarous  condi- 
tion. This  cloud  of  error  is  beginning  to  be  dis- 
sipated ;  more  correct  ideas  are  entertained  of  the 
resources  of  this  great  counti'y  ;  .and  the  follow- 
ing remarks  may  perhaps  have  the  effect  of  de- 
stroying the  erroneous  impressions  which  our 
agriculturists  have  hitherto  entertained  of  the 
state  of  agriculture  in  Russia.  We  have  derived 
our  information  from  various  sources,  but  princi- 


pally from  a  work  published  by  Dr.  Schmalz,  a 
learned  German,  well  skilled  in  agriculture,  who 
visited  Russia  in  1834,  on  the  express  invitation 
of  the  Emperor  himself.  This  gentleman  made 
an  extensive  tour  through  the  whole  of  the  interior 
of  Russia,  at  the  public  expense,  in  order  to  report 
fi"om  actual  examination,  on  the  condition  of  the 
country ;  and  the  work  before  us  is  the  result  of 
his  labour.  "  I  have  run  through,"  he  says 
"  nearly  2,000  leagues.  I  have  beheld  matters  of 
great  interest,  and  nearly  everytliing  was  different 
from  what  I  thought,  and  what  is  generally  sup- 
posed by  foreigners.  What  particularly  struck 
me  was,  the  inexhaustible  fertility  of  the  soil,  and 
not  in  some  particular  locality,  but  over  thousands 
of  miles.  Everywhere  I  beheld  a  black  earth, 
containing  little  clay,  but  an  extremely  fine  sand, 
and  a  vast  quantity  of  organic  decomposed  matter. 
When  the  year  is  favourable,  this  soil  is  of  extra- 
ordinary fertility ;  but  the  fineness  of  the  sand, 
and  the  natural  condition  of  the  earth,  sometimes 
cause  in  the  dry  seasons  hardness  to  take  place, 
which  often  compresses  the  roots  of  the  plants  so 
tightly,  as  to  cause  their  death.  As  this  hardness 
arises  not  from  a  superabundanceof  clay,  but  from 
the  fineness  of  the  sand,  and  from  the  organic 
substances  which  are  found  here,  a  very  slight 
moisture  is  sufficient  to  render  it  easily  worked, 
and  perfectly  adapted  to  vegetation.  The  slightest 
rain,  or  even  a  humid  atmosphere,  will  suffice  to 
place  the  ground  in  proper  condition.  Tiiis  dark 
soil,  which  I  have  mentioned  above,  presents  a 
very  remarkable  phenomenon.  Whenever  it  is 
strongly  heated,  and  receives  a  little  rain,  then  the 
evaporation  is  so  rapid,  as  to  cause  a  remarkable 
lowering  of  the  temperature  at  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  This  cold  descends  even  to  frost  in  the 
month  of  July,  in  the  country  inhabited  by  the 
Cossacks,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  river  Don. 
"  Wherever  trees  are  planted,  there  the  harvest 
is  found  to  be  far  more  certain  ;  this  may  arise 
from  the  moisture  which  they  produce.  Unhappily, 
vast  tracts  of  country,  such  as  cannot  be  traversed 
in  some  days,  may  be  seen  without  a  single  tree 
appearing.  The  first  thing  to  be  done,  should  be  to 
establish  forests  where  none  are  found  at  present. 
The  harvest  would  be  thus  rendered  sure,  and  the 
whole  country  might  be  depended  on  as  surely  as 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Pultowa,  where 
the  moisture  is  preserved  by  vast  plantations  of 
oak  and  hazel.  Even  in  this  locality,  these  forests 
are  becoming  more  and  more  deteriorated  in  value. 
In  this  locality,  corn  of  all  sorts  has  been  culti- 
vated from  time  immemorial,  without  any  manure 
being  used  ;  and  this  fertility  gives  every  promise 
of  still  continuing.  Formerly  a  prejudice  existed 
against  the  employment  of  manure,  but  now  ex- 
perienced agriculturists  find  that  the  use  of  it  is 
extremely  advantageous.  Formerly  in  these  coun- 
tries, as  the  use  of  manure  was  unknown,  it  was 
employed  for  making  banks  to  ponds  and  lakes  ; 
for  strewing  on  the  high  roads  ;  or  for  barring 
rivers,  in  order  to  make  mill  streams.  Sometimes 
enormous  masses  of  manure  were  heaped  up, 
from  which  saltpetre  was  afterwards  extracted  ; 
and  even  now,  there  are  huge  heaps  lying  unem- 
ployed, from  which  posterity  will  derive  profit  and 
advantage.  In  parts  of  the  country  where  wood 
was  scarce,  I  saw  steam  engines  in  large  manu- 
factories fed  by  fuel  made  of  manure  dried,  and 
put  into  round  pieces  for  firing.  That  part  of  the 
south  of  Russia  where  a  great  scarcity  of  wood 
prevails,  is  alone  equal  in  extent  to  the  whole  of 
France.    Nothing  could  improve  the  climate  and 
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the  soil  more  effectually  than  extensive  plantations, 
and  then  dry  years  could  no  longer  bring  with 
them  such  disastrous  results. 

"  In  general,  it  is  the  practice  to  give  to  each 
crop  but  a  single  tillage,  executed  wirh  a  heavy 
and  ineffective  plough.  The  ground  is  thus  left 
till  sowing  time,  when  the  harrow  is  run  over  it. 

The  seed  is  then  scattered,  and  the  harrow  is 
used  again.  Eight  or  ten  huge  oxen  are  often  seen 
to  one  poor  plough ;  though,  where  agriculture 
has  advanced  a  little,  I  have  seen  a  single  horse  or 
a  pair  of  oxen  harnessed  to  it.  In  the  more  for- 
ward districts,  manure  is  used  fi-eely,  and  several 
dressings  are  given  to  the  ground.  The  head 
manager  of  the  Prince  of  Kutchesberg,  in  the 
government  of  Pultowa,  who  is  named  M.  Kleberg, 
was  particularly  distinguished  for  his  eagerness  to 
avail  himself  of  new  methods  of  cultivation.  Hemp 
is  now  cultivated  extensively  in  these  districts.  It 
is  of  exceedingly  fine  quality,  and  the  amount  of 
produce  is  wonderful.  Potatoes  are  grown  here 
and  there,  but  are  by  no  means  common.  Beans 
and  peas  are  sometimes  seen,  but  not  generally. 
Tobacco  is  in  great  plenty — vast  plains  are  abso- 
lutely covered  with  it ;  and,  in  the  government  of 
Pultowa,  the  vine,  the  mulberry-tree,  the  walnut, 
the  common  melon,  and  the  water  melon  succeed 
perfectly,  and  in  the  open  air.  The  wines  of  the 
Don,  and  of  the  Crimea,  have  already  a  name,  and 
will  become  celebrated.  In  the  government  of 
Saratow,  the  brothers  Sarepta  are  well  known  for 
their  success  in  producing  currants  and  large 
grapes.  Their  fruit  is  of  astonishing  size,  beauty, 
and  flavour ;  scarcely  to  be  equalled  in  Europe. 
Their  water-melons  are  also  exceedingly  fine.  I 
have  seen  large  plains  in  Russia  covered  with  this 
plant.  In  this  government,  great  pains  are  taken 
to  advance  the  cultivation  of  silk.  The  great  ob- 
stacle to  perfect  success,  arises  from  the  injury 
done  to  the  mulberry  trees  by  the  sharp  east  winds. 
They  are  now  beginning  to  cultivate  the  bush  mul- 
berry* tree.     The  Russian  silk  is  of  fine  quality. 

"  But  of  all  branches  relating  to  agriculture,  the 
most  flourishing  in  Russia  is  the  breeding  of  cat- 
tle. The  country  is  admirably  adapted  for  this 
pursuit ;  and  the  skill  exhibited  is  considerable. 
Everywhere  immense  flocks  and  herds  are  seen, 
remarkable  alike  for  their  numbers  and  for  the 
beauty  of  the  beasts.  It  i?,  above  all,  for  their 
horses  that  the  Russians  deserve  praise.  I  thought, 
before  I  visited  the  country,  that  they  depended  on 
the  wild  herds  for  supplies  ;  but  I  now  know  that 
many  thousands  of  horses  and  mares  are  kept 
apart  for  production  alone,  in  which  the  Oriental 
blood  predominates,  or,  at  least,  blends  happily 
with  the  Russian  breed.  I  saw,  at  the  fair  of 
Romen,  about  5,000  young  and  beautiful  horses, 
which  were  mostly  bought  up  at  high  prices,  for 
mounting  the  Russian  cavalry.  The  finest  cattle 
are  seldom  brought  to  market.  They  are,  for  the 
most  part,  purchased  from  the  breeders,  or  pri- 
vately, at  Moscow  or  St.  Petersburgf — Horses 
destined  for  breeding  fetch  from  60/.  to350Z.  each. 


*  It  is  not  easy  to  determine  whether  M.  Schmalz 
means  the  dwarf  mulberry  tree  or  not.  It  is  culti- 
vated to  some  extent,  at  present,  in  Russia. — Note  of 
Translator, 

t  There  is  a  law  in  Russia  which  compels  the 
breeders,  under  severe  penalties,  to  take  their  horses 
only  to  the  government  markets,  where  a  price  is 
fixed  on  them  when  they  are  marked  as  fit  for  mili- 
tary service.  Great  abuses  arise  from  this  law. — 
Note  of  Translator. 


I  visited  with  grest  interest  the  stud  of  Count  Or- 
low,  at  Cronawoi,  in  the  government  of  Woro- 
nesch.  There  are  usually  kept  there  450  young 
mares,  of  which  300  are  trotters  destined  for  the 
road — the  rest  are  Oriental,  or  English,  or  mixed 
— in  all  there  are  between  2,500  and  3,000  beasts. 
The  celebrated  Orlow  trotters  are  all  bred  in 
this  stud.  I  owe  it  to  the  kindness  of  the 
chief  of  the  establishment,  M.  de  Matmezen,  to 
have  been  present  at  a  trotting-match  trial.  The 
stallion  "  Wiseborn"  went  over  a  werst  (more 
than  half  a  mile)  in  a  minute,  in  a  trot  only,  I 
was  informed  that  this  speed  could  be  kept  up  for 
ten  wersts,  and  that  in  lessening  the  speed  by 
half,  he  could  continue  for  a  considerable  time. 
None  of  the  trotters  appeared  much  heated  from 
rapid  speed,  for  the  distance  of  a  iverst.  After  two 
heats  at  the  top  of  their  speed,  there  was  but  little 
appearance  of  distress,  'i  his  stud  never  sells  a  real 
trotting  stallion  ;  one,  and  one  only,  I  was  in- 
formed, was  granted  to  the  Emperor  for  1,200L  A 
good  Hungary  horse  of  this  species  costs  50L  or 
60/.,  a  great  sum  for  Russia. 

"  If  the  cultivators  of  fine  wool  in  Gernr.any 
could  see  the  numerous  flocks  of  Russia,  and  the 
immense  quantity  of  wool  they  produce,  some  ap- 
prehension would  arise  probably  at  the  thoughts 
of  the  competition  which  must  shortly  commence. 
Flocks  of  20,000  pure  Merinos  are  by  no  means 
rare  in  many  districts  of  this  country.  The  most 
considerable  which  I  visited  belonged  to  the 
Countess  Pusomowskij  when  I  saw  it  there  were 
only  58,000  beasts,  independent  of  lambs  ;  but  this 
was  after  the  severe  season  of  1833,  when  food 
failed ,  and  thousands  of  the  flock  were  got  rid  of. 
The  usual  number  is  never  so  low  as  60,000  Me- 
rinos. Their  wool  may  be  ranked  amongst  the 
best  middle  description  ;  it  is  worked  up  into  fine 
cloth,  in  a  manufactory  of  great  extent,  on  the 
spot.  The  manner  of  treating  the  best  quality 
sheep  in  this  flock  appeared  to  me  highlyjudicious. 
It  is  true  that  wool  of  the  greatest  fineness  is  not 
obtained,  but  the  fleeces  have  a  firm  body,  and  are 
of  a  large  size.  The  great  proprietors  have  ex- 
pended a  large  capital  in  forming  these  flocks  ; 
they  give  a  good  return,  and  a  greatquantity  of  the 
beasts,  particularly  the  rams,  are  sold  to  the  in- 
terior of  Russia,  destined  to  form  the  commence- 
ment of  new  flocks.  I  have  occasionally  seen  wool 
of  the  very  first  quality  in  Russia,  but  not  often. 
That  produced  in  the  south  has  not  yet  been  made 
fit  for  exportation,  on  account  of  a  black  dust 
which  attaches  itself  to  the  fleece  after  washing. 
This  dust  renders  the  wool  grey.  It  does  not, 
however,  lessen  the  value  of  the  article  for  home 
consumption,  as  this  dust  washes  off  easily  in  the 
course  of  manufacture. 

"  The  breeding  of  calves  is  scarcely  less  in  ad- 
vance than  that  of  sheep.  The  finest  herd  I  saw 
consisted  of  about  2,000  head  of  cattle,  composed 
of  pure  English,  and  English  and  Russian  crossed. 
"To  give  you  an  idea  of  the  great  produce  of 
this  country,  I  will  state  the  value  of  the  principal 
products  sent  on  a  single  market  day  to  Romen. 
The  value  of  horses  was  3,500/.;  wool,  3,000/.; 
cloth,  550/.;  hemp,  coarse  linen,  &c.,  11,000/.  The 
whole  property  on  which  these  products  were 
raised,  only  bears  a  rent  of  18,000  a  year.  The 
managing  man  has  a  salary  of  about  600/.  a  year, 
and  a  house  supplied  from  the  domain." 

The  doctor  treats,  also,  of  the  manufactures  of 
Russia.  From  what  we  have  already  set  before  our 
readers,  they  will  see  that  very  erroneous  ideas 
have  hitherto  prevailed  of  this  great  country. 
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THE    ENGLISH    AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

In  no  country  in  the  world  do  the  people  pos- 
sess such  ample  means  for  promoting  any  national 
object  as  in  England,  and  it  may  be  added,  with 
equal  truth,  that  their  readiness  to  come  forward 
is  fully  commensurate  with  their  means,  whenever 
the  object  in  view  is  such  as  may  fairly  be  con- 
sidered as  calculated  to  promote  the  public  weal. 
It  is  doubtless  no  less  true,  that  there  exists  a 
seeming  gullibility,  which  enables  the  crafty  and 
designing  to  advance  empty  schemes,  impose  upon 
the  ignorant,  the  inexperienced,  and  the  credulous, 
and  in  the  end  to  sacrifice  them  to  the  ambition  or 
love  of  pelf  of  the  projectors.  Great  undertakings 
must  either  be  commenced  under  the  auspices  of, 
or  from  their  inception,  receive  the  support  of 
men  of  standing  influence  and  of  character  in  the 
country.  When  any  proposal  meets  such  support, 
and  more  especially  when,  nothwithstanding  that 
political  feeling  runs  high,  the  leading  men  of 
both  parties  are  found  enrolling  them.'elves  for 
the  promotion  of  a  common  object ;  this  fact  not 
only  furnishes  strong  evidence  of  the  soundness  of 
the  object  contemplated,  but  may  be  considered 
as  a  reasonable  guarantee  of  success.  We  expe- 
rienced much  gratification  in  being  enabled  to  an- 
nounce in  our  Journal  of  the  19th  ult.  the  addi- 
tion of  the  name  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to 
the  list  of  Life  Governors  of  the  "  English  Agri- 
cultural Society ;"  and  it  is  with  feelings  of  plea- 
sure not  less  glowing  that  we  received  permission 
to  add  the  names  of  the  Marquis  of  Exeter  and 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  Bart.,  M.  P.  The  Noble  Mar- 
quis is  well  known  as  a  practical  farmer  and  a 
first-rate  breeder.  Sir  Robert  Peel  stands  at  the 
head  of  his  party  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
by  universal  consent  is  admitted  to  be  the  most 
talented  statesman  on  that  side  of  the  House.  We 
hail  the  accession  of  these  individuals  of  high 
standing  in  the  ranks  of  the  Conservatives  for  two 
causes  ;  first,  because  it  is  decisive  as  to  the  ab- 
sence of  every  thing  political  in  the  construction 
of  the  Society,  a  point,  in  our  opinion,  involving 
its  very  existence ;  and  secondly,  which  is  of  still 
greater  importance,  as  showing  a  uniformity  of 
opinion  as  to  the  importance  of  promoting  im- 
provement in  agriculture  and  the  means  whereby 
such  improvement  may  be  best  promoted.  It 
may  be  that  we  feel  too  sanguine  upon  the  sub- 
ject, but  we  shall  assuredly  be  much  disappointed 
if  the  establishment  of  the  "  English  Agricultural 
Society,"  do  not  form  a  new  aera  whence  to  date  the 
elevation  of  British  agriculture.  It  is  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  mechanical  institutions,  to  each  of 
which  a  library,  with  various  instruments,  models, 
&c.  is  a  necessary  appendage,  that  the  mental  im- 
provement known  to  have  taken  place  amongst 
the  operatives,  may  in  a  great  measure  be 
ascribed.  To  promote  the  systematic  establishment 
of  Farmers'  clubs,  having  the  same  object  in  view 
as  regards  the  agriculturists,  as  the  Mechanics 
Institutions  have  in  reference  to  the  operatives, 
should  be  one  of  the  first  subjects  for  the  consi- 
deration of  the  new  society.  Such  clubs  will 
afford  easy  and   effectual  means   of  disseminat- 


ing speedily  and  extensively  any  useful  infor- 
mation procured  by  the  new  society.  It  may 
perhaps  be  objected  that  mechanics  and  dwellers 
in  towns,  from  living  near  each  other,  enjoy  a 
facility  of  access  to  the  places  of  meeting  which 
farmers,  spread  over  the  country,  do  not,  nor  ever 
can  possess.  This  is  quite  true,  but  nevertheless, 
we  know,  by  information  from  the  members  of 
some  of  the  clubs  now  in  existence,  that  this  ob- 
jection is  not  valid,  that  it  does  not  operate  in 
practice,  and  that  the  farmers  most  cheerfully 
exert  themselves  to  attend  the  meetings.  Mr. 
Handley  has  very  justly  observed,  in  his  letter  to 
Earl  Spencer,  that  the  rising  generation  of  far- 
mers are  better  educated,  more  enlightened,  mores 
anxious  to  acquire  information,  and  more  ready 
to  try  experiments,  or  adopt  improvements  than 
their  immediate  predecessors.  The  materials,  there- 
fore, being  of  a  better  kind,  it  may  reasonably  be 
expected  that  the  work  will  be  executed  with 
greater  ease,  and  with  better  prospect  of  success. 
It  seems  to  be  admitted  by  almost  common  con- 
sent, that  taking  the  whole  country  throughout, 
so  far  only  as  regards  the  land  under  cultivation, 
it  is  fully  capable  of  producing,  under  a  better 
system  of  management,  one-third  more  than 
at  piesent.  How  can  improvements  in  culti- 
vation be  so  readily  promoted  as  by  systemati- 
cally disseminating  amongst  the  whole  agricul- 
tural community,  simple  detailed  accounts  of  the 
best  system  adopted  in  the  best  cultivated  districts 
upon  the  different  soils  respectively,  and  offering 
premiums  upon  those  points  in  which  that  parti- 
cular part  of  the  country  is  most  deficient,  at  the 
same  time  taking  care  that  the  prizes  be  of  such 
value  as  to  induce  competition.  Notwithstanding 
the  admitted  improvement  in  our  breed  of  cattle, 
notwithstanding  the  high  prices  which  may  be  ob- 
tained for  good  horses,  yet  it  will  scarcely  be  cre- 
dited by  those  who  have  not  had  ocular  demon- 
stration of  the  fact,  that  over  a  very  large  portion 
of  the  kingdom  the  animals  of  both  kinds  are  the 
worst  and  most  ill-shapen  that  can  be  imagined. 
This  originates  in  a  great  measure  from  ignorance 
of  the  first  principles  of  breeding.  No  care  is 
taken,  no  judgement  displayed  in  the  selection  of 
the  parent,  and  of  course,  no  superiority  of  form  or 
properties  can  be  expected  in  the  offspring.  The 
construction  of  agricultural  implements  in  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  the  country  is  rude  and  not  re- 
gulated by  any  mechanical  principle,  no  regard 
being  had  to  economising  the  strength  of  power 
requisite  to  perform  the  labour.  Every  saving  of 
unnecessary  expenditure  in  labour  enables  the  far- 
mer to  lay  out  more  in  profitable  labour  ;  and  as  it 
may  be  asserted  without  fear  of  refutation,  that 
sufficient  capital  is  not  employed  upon  three- 
fourths  of  the  cultivated  land  in  England,  an  eco- 
nomy of  useless  labour  virtually  adds  to  the  far- 
mer's capital.  We  trust  that  the  "  English  Society" 
will  meet  with  general  support  from  the  landed 
interest,  and  we  have  no  doubt  but  that  through 
its  means  such  plain  simple  and  sound  principles 
in  the  different  departments  of  farming  will  be  so 
widely  and  speedily  diffused  amongst  the  agricul- 
tural class  as  to  work  a  rapid  improvement,  alike 
beneficial  to  the  landlord  and  the  tenant. 
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ASH  BOOKING  FARMER'S  CLUB. 

The  following  Report  of  the  First  Annual  Meet- 
ing of  the  Ash  Bocking  Farmers'  Club,  held  at 
Ash  Bocking,  was  read  on  Thursday,  April  5. 

"  It  is  now  twelve  months  since  we  first  met  in 
this  place  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  Farmer's 
Club.  The  experiment  was  altogether  new,  and 
in  some  respects  not  very  encouraging.  In  a 
neighbourhood  like  this,  remote  from  any  of  these 
small  towns  which  are  so  numerous  in  certain 
districts  of  our  county,  it  would  have  been  un- 
reasonable to  expect  that  a  very  large  number  of 
persons  interested  in  our  proceedings  could  be 
collected  with  any  regularity,  and  not  more  rea- 
sonable would  it  have  been  to  have  anticipated  in 
the  discussion  of  such  questions  as  might  come 
before  us  that  regularity  and  elegance  which  would 
be  displayed  by  a  body  of  men  possessing  high 
scientific  attainments.  Laying  claim  to  no  such 
pretensions  as  these,  and  forming  but  moderate 
expectations  as  to  the  probable  number  of  our 
party,  we,  nevertheless,  ielt  desireus  of  trying 
whether  we  might  not,  a  few  of  us,  meet  together, 
and  in  a  free  and  easy  manner  talk  over  such 
questions  as  are  of  importance  to  the  farmer,  ei- 
ther in  the  management  of  his  lands  and  crops,  or 
in  the  relation  in  which  he  is  placed  to  the  other 
classes  of  society,  and  thereby  informing  our 
minds  and  creating  and  cherishing  a  mutual  feel- 
ing of  good  will.  So  much,  at  least,  we  thought 
ourselves  warranted  in  expecting,  but  our  hopes 
did  not  terminate  here.  We  looked  to  the  possi- 
bility of  other  parishes  following  our  example,  and 
were  not  entirely  without  hope  that  Club  after 
Club  might  be  formed  in  the  surrounding  districts 
until  the  whole  county  should  be  put  into  such  a 
state  of  organization  as  would  afford  every  facility 
for  friendly  and  useful  intercourse.  And  if  thus 
much  were  accomplished,  we  could  not  help  ask- 
ing ourselves,  why  may  not  the  whole  farming 
population  of  the  United  Kingdom  be  ultimately 
united  by  the  operation  of  this  system,  in  such  a 
manner  as  shall  enable  them  to  give  that  clear  and 
forcible  expression  of  their  sentiments,  which  is 
so  frequently  required  in  the  present  state  of  our 
affairs  ?  We  have  been  sometimes  ready  to  re- 
proach ourselves  with  folly  when  we  have  indulged 
such  sanguine  thoughts,  and  when  we  have  ven- 
tured to  give  expression  to  them  we  have  some- 
times met  with  the  ridicule  of  others.  But  the 
object  was  important,  and  the  way  was  open,  and 
we  well  know  that  if  nothing  were  attempted  no- 
thing would  be  done.  Preferring  also  the  disap- 
pointment of  a  failure  to  the  self-reproach  we 
should  have  endured  if  we  had  wanted  courage 
sufficient  for  so  easy  an  enterpvize,  we  ventured 
on  the  attempt,  and  at  present  feel  no  disposition 
to  regret  the  time  and  attention  we  have  given  to 
it.  The  exhibition  of  articles  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce last  autumn,  far  exceeded  any  thing  that 
could  have  been  expected.  The  interest  excited 
by  it  was  considerable,  and  it  was  the  occasion  of 
many  varieties  of  vegetables,  herbaceous  plants, 
and  grains,  being  distributed  into  several  distant 
parishes,  where  the  great  variety  of  soils  and  dif- 
ferent modes  of  culture  will  necessarily  conduce 
to^  increasingly  satisfactory  results.  In  common 
with  our  neighbours,  we  felt  that  it  was  a  degra- 
dation to  be  compelled  to  insert  our  names,  &c., 
in  two-inch  letters  upon  our  taxed  carts.  We 
therefore  united  our  voices  with  those  who  peti- 
tioned for  the  repeal  of  that  obnoxious  and  odious 
clause,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  us  that  we  did  not 


petition  in  vain.  Petitions  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Malt  Tax  were  presented  previous  to  the  determi- 
nation of  Government,  to  try  Captain  Rudkin's 
machine,  but  in  consequence  of  that  determina- 
tion, we  have  thought  it  better  to  defer  petition- 
ing until  the  result  of  the  trial  has  been  made 
known.  In  further  proof  of  the  utility  of  the 
Farmers'  Club,  we  may  refer  to  two  local  benefits 
which,  though  not  permantly  connected  with  the 
club,  are  indebted  to  it  for  their  existence,  viz., 
the  establishment  of  a  daily  post  along  a  line  of 
road,  leading  from  Ipswich  to  Otley  and  Helming- 
ham,  and  the  arrangement  of  a  plan  of  an  Asso- 
ciation for  prosecuting  felons,  on  a  principle  more 
equitable  and  less  expensive  than  that  usually 
adopted.  We  feel  much  encouraged  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  several  clubs,  after  the  model  of  our 
own,  and  we  congratulate  those  spirited  indivi- 
duals who  exerted  themselves  in  their  formation, 
on  the  success  they  have  already  obtained.  Yox- 
ford  and  Harleston  bid  fair  to  place  Farmer's  Clubs 
in  a  highly  respectable  position,  and  we  trust,  that 
Eye  and  Beccles  will  compete  with  them  in  a 
praiseworthy  emulation." 

After  the  adoption  of  the  forgoing  report,  seve- 
ral resolutions  were  passed  in  furtherance  of  the 
objects  of  the  Club,  from  which  we  extract  the 
following : — "  That  the  thanks  of  the  Club  are  due 
to  those  gentlemen  (not  being  Members)  who 
furnished  specimens  of  roots,  seeds,  and  other 
productions  to  the  exhibition  last  Autumn.' — That 
a  show  of  agricultural  produce  for  the  present 
year,  take  place  on  the  1st.  Nov.  next." 

After  the  buiiness  of  the  day  was  concluded, 
the  Members  of  the  Club  enjoyed  the  evening  in 
the  most  social  manner,  and  separated  about  half- 
past  nine. 


The  Comforts  of  a  Thatched  Cottage. — A 
thatched  cottage  is  an  object  of  admiration  with 
many  persons  who  have  not  had  much  experience 
of  country  life ;  and,  accordingly,  we  find  several  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  London.  Such  cottages  have, 
perhaps,  the  gable-end  covered  with  ivy,  the  chimney 
tops  entwined  with  Virginian  creepers,  and  the  windows 
overshadowed  by  roses  and  jasmines.  The  ivy  forms 
an  excellent  harbour  for  sparrows,  and  other  small 
birds,  which  build  theie  in  quantities,  in  spring,  and 
early  in  summer,  and  roost  there  during  the  winter.  In 
June,  as  soon  as  the  young  birds  are  fledged,  all  the 
cats  in  the  neighbourhood  are  attracted  by  them,  and 
take  up  their  abode  on  the  roof  of  the  house  every  night 
for  several  weeks ;  the  noise  and  other  annoyances  oc- 
casioned by  which  we  need  only  allude  to.  We  say 
nothing  of  the  damp  produced  by  the  deciduous  creep- 
ers, and  the  roses,  as  we  have  already  mentioned  that : 
but  we  must  here  notice  another  evil,  which  is  not  so 
obvious,  although  quite  as  serious,  and  this  is,  the  nu- 
merous insects  generated  in  the  decaying  thatch  ;  and, 
more  especially,  that  loathsome  creature,  the  earwig, 
which,  in  autumn,  whenever  the  windows  are  open, 
comes  mto  the  house  in  quantities,  and  ftnds  its  way 
into  every  closet,  chink,  piece  of  furniture,  and  even 
books  and  papers.  All  cottages  of  this  kind  harbour 
snails  and  slugs  in  the  ivy,  and  spiders  under  the  eaves 
of  the  thatched  I  oof ;  and,  wherever  there  are  spiders, 
there  is  also  abundance  of  flies.  As  there  is  always  a 
garden  attached  to  such  cottages,  it  is  almost  certain, 
if  on  a  clayey  soil,  to  abound  in  snails,  slug*,  worms, 
and,  if  the  situation  is  low,  perhaps,  newts.  Some  of 
these  from  the  doors,  or,  at  all  events,  the  back-door, 
being  g-enerally  kept  open,  are  quite  sure  to  find  their 
way  not  only  into  the  kitchen,  but  even  into  the  pantry 
and  cellars.  Slugs,  when  very  small,  will  enter  a  house 
through  a  crevice  in  the  window,  or  a  crack  in  the 
door  ;  find  their  way  to  the  moist  floor  of  the  pantry  or 
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the  cellar,  and  remain  there  for  weeks,  till  they  are  of 
such  a  size  that  they  cannot  retreat.  There  are  few 
persons  indeed,  who  do  not  experience  a  feeling  of  dis- 
gust at  seeing-  the  slimy  traces  of  a  slug  in  any  part  of 
their  house,  not  to  speak  of  finding  them  on  dishes  in 
which  food  is  kept,  or  even  on  bread  ;  or  at  discovering 
an  earwig  in  their  bed,  or  on  their  hnen.  The  kitchen 
in  low,  damp  cottages  of  every  kind,  almost  always 
swarms  with  beetles  and  cockroaches,  and  the  pantry 
with  flies ;  while,  from  the  closeness  and  want  of  ven- 
tilation in  the  rooms,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  keep 
fleas,  &c.  from  the  beds.  If  a  large  dog  be  kept  in  or 
near  the  house,  as  it  frequently  is,  or  if  a  stable  or  cow- 
house be  near,  tlie  fleas  from  the  dog,  the  horses,  or  the 
cows,  which  are  larger  than  the  common  kind,  will 
overspread  the  carpets,  and  find  their  way  to  the  sofas 
and  beds.  Having  lived  in  cottages  of  this  kind  our- 
selves, in  the  neigbourhood  of  London,  we  have  not 
stated  a  single  annoyance  that  we  have  not  ourselves 
experienced,  and  we  have  purposely  omitted  some. 
Two  of  tliese,  offensive  smells  and  rats,  are  the  infallible 
results  of  the  want  of  proper  water-closets  and  drain- 
age :  but  these  evils,  great  as  they  may  seem  to  be,  are 
much  easier  to  remedy  than  the  others  already  men- 
tioned, which  are,  in  a  great  measure,  inseparable  from 
the  kind  of  house.  Two  others,  the  danger  of  setting 
lire  to  a  thatched  roof,  and  its  liability  to  be  injured  by 
high  winds,  are  sufficiently  obvious ;  but  it  would 
hardly  occur  to  any  one,  who  had  not  lived  in  a  house 
of  this  description  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Londono 
that  a  thatched  roof  is,  of  all  roofs,  the  most  expensive, 
both  when  first  formed,  and  afterwards  to  keep  in  re- 
pair. A  plumber  or  a  slater,  to  repair  a  lead  or  a  slate 
roof,  may  be  found  every  where  in  the  suburbs  of  large 
towns;  but  a  professional  thatcher  must  be  sent  for 
from  the  interior  of  the  country. — Suburban  Gardener. 


ON  THE  UTILITY  OF  GREEN  AND 
ROOT  CROPS  FOR  THE  SUPPORT 
OF  CATTLE. 

(to    the     editors     of     the    lElSH    FARMER'S    MA- 
GAZINE.) 

Gentlemen, — It  is  generally  allowed  that  pro- 
vision for  cattle  is  one  of  the  first  consideration 
in  husbandry ;  and  the  recent  improvements  in 
this  department  form  the  most  striking  feature  of 
superiority  in  the  modern  over  the  old  system  of 
agriculture.  By  this  mode  of  grazing  (so  to  term 
cattle  feeding  in  general)  a  considerable  portion 
of  land  is  necessarily  withdrawn  from  the  culture 
of  corn  ;  yet  reason  and  experience  clearly  de- 
monstrate that  the  corn  crops  will  be  vastly  supe- 
rior in  point  of  quality  if  not  quantity  ;  and  instead 
of  the  land  being  exhausted  as  heretofore,  it  may 
thus  be  maintained  in  perpetual  vigour.  Indeed 
it  is  somewhat  strange  that  men  should  be  so 
grossly  ignorant  of  their  nearest  concerns,  or  how 
they  contrive  to  keep  themselves  continually  hood- 
winked so  as  to  go  year  after  year  fallowing  and 
improving  their  farms,  without  keeping  cattle 
sufficient  to  manure  one-fourth  part.  If  you  enter 
into  conversation,  and  ask  any  of  these  men  why 
they  do  not  keep  more  stock,  they  will  tell  you 
they  should  like  to  do  so  well  enough,  hut  that 
their's  is  an  arable  not  a  grazing  farm — which  ren- 
ders the  thing  totally  impossible.  This  is  the  kind 
of  reasoning  which  passes  currently  under  the  de- 
nomination of  experience.  But  I  contend,  and 
■will  maintain,  that  an  arable  farm,  if  properly 
managed,  is  capable  of  supporting  more  cattle 
than  what  is  styled  a  grazing  farm  (providing  a 
sufficient  home  stall)  ;  and  that  the  green  and 
root  crops  will  go  much  farther  in  feeding  than 


natural  grass.  If  this  be  the  case,  is  it  not  sheer 
nonsense  to  talk  of  a  want  of  herbage  upon  an 
arable  farm — a  defect  which  is  so  easily  and  so 
speedily  remedied!  Then  comes  another  descrip- 
tion of  cultivators,  if  anything,  worse  than  the 
first,  who  pride  themselves  in  summer  feeding  a 
considerable  quantity  of  stock,  but  seem  either 
careless  or  ignorant  how  to  provide  for  their  win- 
ter support.  What  follows  ?  They  are  usually 
obliged  on  the  approach  of  winter  to  part  with  a 
considerable  portion  of  their  stock  at  great  disad- 
vantage, whilst  the  remainder  are  left  to  encoun- 
ter cold,  hunger,  and  wet,  and  to  lose  as  much  per 
head  as  they  are  likely  to  profit  the  ensuing  sea- 
son. But  this  plan  of  subjecting-  cattle  to  loss 
during  the  winter  is  both  a  public  and  private  dis- 
advantage, by  no  means  partaking  of  misfortune, 
but  that  custom  and  ignorance  have  established  it. 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  submitting  that  the  prac- 
tice of  keeping  stores  lialf-starved,  and  subjecting 
them  to  all  the  hardships  and  inclemency  of  the 
elements,  is  not  only  absurd,  but  inhuman.  The 
improvement  of  cattle  ought  to  proceed  equally  in 
winter  as  in  summer.  If  any  landed  proprietor 
thinks  that  I  have  laid  too  much  stress  on  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  more  generous  treatment  for  store 
cattle  during  the  winter  season,  I  refer  him  to  the 
newspapers,  where  he  will  read  startling  accounts 
of  the  number  ot  cattle  that  were  lost  during  the 
late  snow  storm.  Independently  of  mortality,  let 
him  any  season  compare  the  spring  condition  of 
animals  under  either  regimen,  and  see  whether  it 
might  not  be  worth  his  while  to  make  one  trial. 

There  exists  a  most  unfortunate  prejudice 
amongst  the  farmers  of  the  old  school.  They  im- 
agine nothing  can  he  profitable  on  a  farm  but  corn. 
I  was  endeavouring  to  convince  a  farmer  of  the 
advantages  derived  from  the  cultivation  of  green 
crops.  He  replied  drily — "  Don't  you  know  that 
green  crops,  let  them  be  ever  so  good  won't  pay 
my  rent ;"  and  beyond  that  I  could  not  get  him  to 
advance.  But  I  would  entreat  the  farmer  unac- 
customed to  the  crops  to  give  them  an  impartial 
trial,  and  fairly  calculate  the  cost — then,  on  the 
credit  side,  place  the  condition  of  his  cattle,  in- 
crease of  manure,  and  improvement  of  his  land 
— particularly  comparing  this  last  with  the  condi- 
tion of  his  land  after  a  crop  of  corn.  Of  the  fol- 
lowing crops  I  would  advise  the  prudent  farmer 
to  cultivate  what  he  may  deem  necessary,  never 
fearing  to  overstock  himself  with  winter  provi- 
sions, viz  : — Winter  and  spring  vetches,  clover, 
cow- grass,  mangel  wurzel  (the  leaves  for  soiling, 
the  roots  for  winter  use),  turnips — the  first  in 
point  of  nutriment  are  the  Swedish,  but  the  Nor- 
folk and  Aberdeen  succeed  better  on  light  soils, 
cabbages,  carrots,  rape,  &c.,  &c.  I  have  in  the 
above  assigned  the  species  most  to  be  depended 
on  in  the  general  class  of  soil ;  hut  it  is  evident  a 
great  latitude  might  be  allowed. 

I  have  the  honour  to  remain  gentlemen. 
Your  most  obedient  Servant, 

W.  H.  POOLE. 

KilUulla  House,  Loughrea,  Coimty  Galway. 


Labourer's  Friend  Society.— The  annual  meet- 
ing of  this  society  was  held  on  Wednesday,  at 
No.  20,  Exeter  Hal!,  Mr.  Briscoe,  M.P.,  in  the  chair. 
The  Chairman  congratulated  the  meeting  on  the  present 
flourishing  state  of  the  society.  This  was  attributable 
to  the  sound  principle  on  which  it  had  been  founded, 
and  so  long  as  that  principle  was  adhered  to  and  acted 
upon,  it  would  continue  to  prosper,  to  flourish,  and  to 
dispense  its  advantages  among  the  labouring  classes  as 
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it  had  hitherto  done.  He  had  it  in  his  power  this  year 
to  communicate  the  most  gratifying-  fact  which  it  had 
ever  before  become  his  duty  to  make  known  to  the  mem- 
bers of  this  society,  and  that  was  that  their  income  had 
now  for  the  first  time  equalled  their  expenditure  ;  nay, 
they  had  even  been  able  to  liquidate  all  their  outstand- 
ing debts.  The  Secretary  then  read  the  report,  which 
was  received  with  gratitication  and  adopted.  The 
Chairman  communicated  the  fact  of  her  present  Ma- 
jesty becoming'  the  patroness  of  the  society,  with  the 
same  liberal  subscription  as  that  g-iven  by  his  late  Ma- 
jesty  William  IV.  The  meeting-  was  small,  owing  to 
"the  terms  of  the  advertisement  leading  to  the  supposi- 
tion that  it  was  only  a  committee,  instead  of  a  general 
meeting. 


DESTRUCTION       OF      WOODLICE, 
SLUGS,  AND  RED  SPIDER. 

Sir, — Not  having  seen  a  reply  to  the  question, 
inserted  some  time  ago  in  the  Gardeners'  Ga- 
zette, "what  means  are  the  most  efficient  for  the 
destruction  of  the  woodlice,  slugs,  and  red  spider, 
infesting  the  melon  and  cucumber  beds,"  I  beg  to 
say,  for  the  first  and  second  named  nuisance,  a 
toad  placed  in  the  frame  is  a  certain  remedy ;  for 
the  last,  about  a  handful  of  tobacco  tied  up  in  a 
piece  of  gauze  or  crape,  and  squeezed  into  a  gallon 
of  water,  applied  by  means  of  a  fine  pierced  syringe, 
under  the  leaves,  holding  them  up  with  a  stick, 
and  around  the  sides  of  the  frame. 

Unless  the  tobacco  is  inclosed  in  the  crape  it 
would  stop  up  the  syringe.  The  tobacco  infusion 
is  found  rather  to  promote  than  injure  the  growth 
of  the  plants.  Whilst  on  the  subject,  may  I  be 
allowed  to  state,  old  fish  netting,  doubled,  is  a 
much  better  shade  from  the  heat  of  the  sun  than 
matting,  &c. 

Should  you  think  the  above  communication  un- 
worthy a  place  in  your  valuable  paper,  I  ask  you 
to  pardon  me  for  putting  you  to  the  expense  of 
postage.     I  am.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant  and  constant  reader, 

Stalbridge,  Dorsetshire.  W.  M. 


HUNTING     SONG. 

(from    the   ATHENjEUM.) 

The  stars  are  still  in  the  cold  blue  sky. 

The  mists  have  sped  away ; 
The  chimes  ring  blithe  in  the  belfry  high, 

'Twill  shine  a  glorious  day  ! 
Our  prancing  steeds  before  the  gate, 

And  the  eager  hounds,  I  hear  ; 
What,  ho !  rise  up  !  you  lie  too  late. 

Rise  up  to  seek  the  deer  1 

My  lady  and  her  maidens  tall, 

Like  bright  flowers  in  a  row. 
Lean,  blushing,  o'er  the  terrace  wall. 

To  see  the  hunters  go  ; 
And  when  dusk  evening  ends  our  toils, 

Their  music  thou  shalt  hear  : 
Then  up.  Sir  Sloth  !  deserve  their  smiles. 

Come  out  and  chase  the  deer  ! 

The  droning  sage  may  hug  his  bed. 

With  nightly  poring  weak  ; 
But  give  mc  early  morning  red. 

With  its  fresh  breeze  ou  my  cheek. 
My  merry  mates,  who  love  me  well. 

Are  all  around  me  here  ; 
Tralla  !  Tralla  !  through  wood  and  dell. 

Away !  and  hunt  the  deer  ! 


TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Sib, — One  of  your  correspondents,  who  signs 
himself  "  Clod"  requests  to  be  informed  what  I  mean 
by  the  alternate  system  of  farming,  as  distinguished 
from  the  old  system  formerly  pursued.  1  mean, 
simply  a  green  crop  interposed  between  every  two 
crops  of  corn.  He  also  asks  what  is  my  system  of 
rotation. 

1.  Turnips.  2.  Barley  or  oats.  3.  Clover  or 
trefoil.  4.  Wheat.  On  land  too  wet  for  turnips,  a 
naked  fallow  instead.  He  asks  how  I  am  enabled 
to  keep  more  live  stock  than  the  Buckinghamshire 
farmer  1  By  growing  more  green  crops,  and  by 
fatting  on  barley  meal  and  peas,  with  the  help  of 
Swedish  turnips. 

I  expressed  an  opinion  in  my  first  letter,  that  if 
all  our  fields  were  cultivated  as  highly  as  they  ought 
to  be,  we  should  not  only  find  ample  employment  for 
all  our  labourers,  but  food  enough  to  aflford  every 
man  a  piece  of  meat  for  dinner,  and  a  jug  of  beer  to 
drink  with  it.  This  may  perhaps  be  thought  to  re- 
quire further  proof  or  illustration.  It  depends  on 
what  may  be  called  an  agricultural  paradox  :  namely, 
that  a  giv(m  surface  of  laud  is  capable  of  producing 
more  corn  together  with  cattle,  than  the  same  land 
would  produce  in  corn  without  cattle.  "  How  can 
this  be  ■?"  your  town  readers  may  say,  "  do  cattle 
eat  less  than  nothing  1  Surely  every  acre  that  is 
sown  with  clover  or  turnips  must  be  so  much  taken 
from  the  growth  of  corn  ■?  Does  not  Euclid  tell  us 
that  a  part  is  less  than  the  whole  ?"  True,  I  reply, 
in  geometry,  but  false  in  agriculture.  Without 
eattlc,  no  manure,  and  without  manure  no  corn. 
Fifty  acres  well  dunged  yield  more  corn  than  a 
hundred  acres  without  dung  or  seventy  five  half 
dunged  ;  not  only  more,  hut  very  much  more,  twice 
as  much.  This  may  seem  incredible  to  those  who 
have  had  no  experience  in  the  cultivation  of  land, 
but  it  is  a  fact  abundantly  established.  Returning 
to  my  former  quotation  from  Von  Thaer,he  estimates 
the  produce  in  grain  of  913  acres  well  cultivated  at 
2,030/.,  of  the  same  ill  cultivated  at  894i.  Thejflrst 
number,  it  will  be  seen,  is  more  than  double  the  last, 
and  even  the  ill  cultivated  land  is  not  supposed  to  be 
entirely  without  manure ;  it  receives  a  scanty  supply 
once  in  six  or  seven  years. 

There  is,  of  course,  aliinit  to  this  principle.  Ad- 
mitting that  the  produce  of  land  may  be  doubled  by 
good  cultivation,  I  do  not  assert  that  it  can  be 
trebled  or  quadrupled.  I  afiirm,  however,  without 
hesitation,  that  we  are  far  from  having  reached  the 
highest  point  of  possible  improvement.  I  say  that 
without  lessening  our  present  annual  growth  of 
wheat,  we  might  raise  from  the  same  land  such  an 
additional  quantity  of  barley,  and  find  such  an  ad- 
ditional number  of  cattle,  as  to  afi'ord  every  man  in 
the  kingdom  a  quart  of  beer  and  half  a  pound  of 
meat  per  day.  In  order  to  this,  it  would  be  necessary, 
undoubtedly,  to  employ  man  capital  on  the  land. 
Now  the  employing  man  capital  is  the  same  thing  as 
the  employing  men  labourers.  With  one  hand  we 
should  be  furnishing  the  means  of  subsistence  to  the 
poor,  with  the  other  creating  a  demand  for  our  own 
additional  produce.  This  is  the  beautiful  arrangement 
of  that  natural  state  of  society  in  which  capital  is 
not  withdrawn  from  the  soil  by  a  gambling  spirit  of 
commerce.  It  is  the  state  of  things  which  prevails 
in  Switzerland,  in  Norway,  and  in  other  non-com- 
mercial countries,  notwithstanding  a  sterile  soil  and 
ungenial  climate.  The  extreme  of  poverty  is  as  rare 
in  these  countries  as  the*  extreme  of  wealth. 

A  Hampshire  Aoiiicui.TuniST. 
March  ir,  1838. 
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ON    THE    FORMATION  OF  MOULD. 

("from  a  paper  by  C.  DARWIN,  ESQ.,  F.G.S.,  READ 
IN  NOVEMBER  LAST  AT  A  MEETING  OF  THE  GEOLO- 
GICAL SOCIETY.) 

The  author  Gommenced  by  remarking  on  two  of 
the  most  striking  characters  by  which  the  super- 
ficial layer  of  eai-th,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called, 
vegetable  mould,  is  distinguished.  These  are  its 
nearly  homogeneous  nature,  although  overlying 
different  kinds  of  subsoil,  and  the  uniform  fineness 
of  its  particles.  The  latter  fact  may  be  well  ob- 
served in  any  gravelly  country,  where,  although 
in  a  ploughed  field,  a  large  proportion  of  the  soil 
consists  of  small  stones,  yet  in  old  pasture  land 
not  a  single  pebble  will  be  found  within  some 
inches  of  the  surface.  The  author's  attention  was 
called  to  this  subject  by  Mr.  Wedgwood,  of  Maer 
Hall,  in  Staffordshire,  who  showed  him  several 
fields,  some  of  which,  a  few  years  before,  had  been 
covered  with  lime,  and  others  with  burnt  malm 
and  cinders.  These  substances,  in  every  case,  are 
now  buried  to  the  depth  of  some  inches  beneath 
the  turf.  Three  fields  were  examined  with  care. 
The  first  consisted  of  good  pasture  land,  which 
had  been  limed,  without  having  been  ploughed, 
about  twelve  years  and  a  half  before;  the  turf 
was  about  half  an  inch  thick  ;  and  two  inches  and 
a  half  beneath  it  was  a  layer  or  row  of  small  ag- 
gregated lumps  of  the  lime  forming,  at  an  equal 
depth,  a  well-marked  white  line.  The  soil  beneath 
this  was  of  a  gravelly  nature,  and  differed  very 
considerably  from  the  mould  nearer  the  surface. 
About  three  years  since  cinders  were  likewise 
spread  on  this  field.  These  are  now  buried  at  the 
depth  of  one  inch,  forming  a  line  of  black  spots 
parallel  to  and  above  the  white  layer  of  lime. 
Some  other  cinders,  which  had  been  scattered  in 
another  part  of  the  same  field,  were  either  still  ly- 
ing on  the  surface,  or  entangled  in  the  roots  of  the 
grass.  The  second  field  examined  was  remarkable 
only  from  the  cinders  being  now  buried  in  a  layer, 
nearly  an  inch  thick,  three  inches  beneath  the 
surface.  This  layer  was  in  parts  so  continuous, 
that  the  superficial  mould  was  only  attached  to 
the  subsoil  of  the  red  clay  by  the  longer  roots  of 
the  grass. 

The  history  of  the  third  field  is  more  complete. 
Previously  to  fifteen  years  since,  it  was  wasteland; 
but  at  that  time  it  w^  drained,  harrowed,  plough- 
ed, and  well  covered  with  burnt  marl  and  cindei's. 
It  has  not  since  been  disturbed,  and  now  supports 
a  tolerably  good  pasture.  The  section  here  was, 
turf  half  an  inch,  mould  two  inches  and  a  half,  a 
layer  one  and  a  half  inch  thick,  composed  of  frag- 
ments of  burnt  marl  (conspicuous  from  their 
bright  red  colour,  and  some  of  considerable  size, 
namely,  one  inch  by  half  an  inch  broad,  and  a 
quarter  thick),  of  cinders,  and  a  few  quartz  peb- 
bles mingled  with  earth  ;  lastly,  about  four  inches 
and  a  half  beneath  the  surface  was  the  original, 
black,  peaty  soil.  Thus  beneath  a  layer  (nearly 
four  inches  thick)  of  fine  })articles  of  earth,  mixed 
with  some  vegetable  matter,  those  substances  now 
occurred,  which,  fifteen  years  before,  had  been 
spread  on  the  surface.  Mr.  Darwin  stated  that  the 
appearance  in  all  cases  was  as  if  the  fragments 
had,  as  the  farmers  believe,  worked  themselves 
down.  It  does  not,  however,  appear  at  all  possi- 
ble, that  eitherthe  powdered  lime  or  the  fragments 
of  burnt  marl  and  pebbles  could  sink  through  com- 
pact earth  to  some  inches  beneath  the  surface,  and 
stiU  remain  in  a  continuous  layer.     Nor  is  it  pro- 


bable that  the  decay  of  the  grass,  although  adding 
to  the  surface  some  of  the  constituent  parts  of  the 
mould,  should  separate,  in  so  short  a  time,  the 
fine  from  the  coarse  earth,  and  accumulate  the 
former  on  those  objects,  which  so  lately  were 
strewed  on  the  surface.  Mr.  Darwin  also  re- 
marked, that  near  towns,  in  fields  which  did  not 
appear  to  have  been  ploughed,  he  had  often  been 
surprised  by  finding  pieces  of  pottery  and  bones 
some  inches  below  the  turf.  On  the  mountains  of 
Chili,  he  had  been  perplexed  by  noticing  elevated 
marine  shells,  covered  by  earth,  in  situations 
where  rain  could  not  have  washed  it  on  them. 

The  explanation  of  these  circumstances,  which 
occurred  to  Mr.  VVedgewood,  although  it  may  at 
first  appear  trivial,  the  author  does  not  doubt  is 
the  correct  one,  namely,  that  the  whole  is  due  to 
the  digestive  process,  by  which  the  common 
earth-worm  is  supported.  On  carefully  examining 
between  the  blades  of  grass  in  the  fields  above  de- 
scribed, the  author  found,  that  there  was  scarcely 
a  space  of  two  inches  square  without  a  little  heap 
of  the  cylindrical  castings  of  worms.  It  is  well 
known  that  worms  swallow  earthy  matter,  and 
that  having  separated  the  seviceable  portion,  they 
eject  at  the  mouth  of  their  burrows,  the  i-emainder 
in  little  intestine-shaped  heaps.  The  worm  is 
unable  to  swallow  coarse  particles,  and  as  it 
would  naturally  avoid  pure  lime,  the  fine  earth 
lying  beneath  either  the  cinders  and  burnt  marl, 
or  the  powdered  lime,  would  by  a  slow  process, 
be  removed,  and  thrown  up  to  the  surface.  This 
supposition  is  not  imaginary,  for  in  the  field  in 
which  cinders  had  been  spread  out  only  half  a 
year  before,  Mr.  Darwin  actually  saw  the  castings 
of  the  worms  heaped  on  the  smaller  fragments. 
Nor  is  the  agency  so  trivial  as  it,  at  first,  might  be 
thought ;  the  great  number  of  earth-worms  (as 
every  one  must  be  aware,  who  has  ever  dug  in  a 
grass  field)  making  up  for  the  insignificant  quan- 
tity of  work  which  each  performs. 

On  the  above  hypothesis,  the  great  advantage  of 
old  pasture  land,  which  farmers  are  always  parti- 
cularly averse  from  breaking  up,  is  explained ; 
for  the  worms  must  require  a  considerable  length 
of  time  to  prepare  a  thick  stratum  of  mould,  by 
thoroughly  mingling  the  original  constituent  parts 
of  the  soil,  as  well  as  the  manure  added  by  man. 
In  the  peaty  field,  in  fifteen  years,  about  three 
inches  and  a  half  had  been  well  digested.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  the  process  is  continued, 
though  at  a  slow  rate,  to  a  much  greater  depth ; 
for  as  often  as  a  worm  is  compelled  by  dry  weather 
or  any  other  cause  to  descend  deep,  it  must  bring 
to  the  surface,  when  it  empties  the  contents  of  its 
body,  a  few  particles  of  earth.  The  author  ob- 
served that  the  digestive  process  of  animals  is  a 
geological  power  which  acts  in  another  region  on 
a  greater  scale.  In  recent  coral  formations,  the 
quantity  of  stone  converted  into  the  most  impal- 
pable mud,  by  the  excavations  of  boring  shells  and 
of  nereidous  animals,  is  very  great.  Numerous 
large  fishes  (of  the  genus  Sparus)  likewise  subsist 
by  browsing  on  the  living  branches  of  coral.  Mr. 
Darwin  believes  that  a  large  portion  of  the  chalk 
of  Europe  was  produced  from  coral,  by  the  diges- 
tive action  of  marine  animals,  in  the  same  manner 
as  mould  has  been  prepared  by  the  earth-worm  on 
disintegrated  rock.  The  author  concluded  by 
remarking,  that  it  it  is  probable  that  every  particle 
of  earth  in  old  pasture  land  has  passed  through  the 
intestines  of  worms,  and  hence,  that  in  some 
senses,  the  term  "animal  mould"  would  be  more 
appropriate  than  "  vegetable  mould."     The  agri- 
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culturist  in  ploughing  the  ground  follows  a  method 
strictly  natural :  and  he  only  imitates  in  a  rude 
manner,  without  being  able  either  to  bury  the 
pebbles  or  to  sift  the  fine  from  the  coarse  soil,  the 
work  which  nature  is  daily  performing  by  the 
agency  of  the  earth-worm.* 


THE  CORN  LAWS. 


The  following  petition  of  the  farmers  and  yeomen 
of  Cambridgshire,  in  the  prayer  of  which  we  cordially 
coincide,  has  during  the  week  received  the  signatures 
of  persons  occupying  100,000  acres  of  land  in  this 
county.  To  each  signature  there  is  subjoined  the 
number  of  acres  the  subscribing  party  holds,  and  a 
ready  test  is  thus  afforded  of  the  wealth  and  respec- 
tability of  the  petitioners  :  — 

"to  the  queen's  most  excellent  majesty. 

"  The  humble  petition  of  th€.'  undersigned  Farmers 
and  Yeomen  of  the  county  of  Cambridge, 

"  Sheweth, — That  your  petitioners  approach  your 
Majesty  with  the  most  unfeigned  loyalty  to  your 
Majesty's  royal  person,  and  with  fervent  hope  that 
your  Majesty  may  long  lire  te  occupy  the  throne  of 
these  realms  in  peace  and   happiness. 

"That,  entertaining  as  your  petitioners  do  the 
warmest  respect  and  affection  for  the  monarchy  and 
institutions  of  this  countr)-,  it  is  with  the  profound 
regret  that  they  feel  compelled  to  acknowledge  that 
they  cannot  regard  your  Majesty's  ministers  with 
any  portion  of  these  feelings. 

"  That,  on  the  contrary,  your  petitioners  feel  that 
they  would  neglect  their  duty  as  loyal  Englishmen 
and  faithful  subjects  ii/f  your  Majesty  if  they  did  not 
denounce  the  conduct  of  your  Majesty's  ministers  as 
ill-calculated,  in  their  opinion,  to  support  the  dignity 
of  the  throne,  the  institutions  of  the  country,  and  the 
honour  and  character  of  this  great  Protestant  nation. 


*  Since  the  paper  was  read  Mr.  Darwin  has  re- 
ceived from  Staffordshire  the  following  statements  : 
— 1.  In  the  spring  of  1835  a  boggy  field  was  so 
thickly  covered  with  sand  that  the  surface  appeared 
of  a  red  colour  ;  but  the  sand  is  now  overlaid  by 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  of  soil.  2.  About  80  years 
ago  a  field  was  manured  with  marl ;  and  it  has  been 
since  ploughed,  but  it  was  not  known  at  what  exact 
period.  An  imperfect  layer  ofthe  marl  now  exists 
at  a  depth,  very  carefully  measured  from  the  surface, 
of  twelve  inches  in  some  places,  and  fourteen  in 
others,  the  difference  corresponding  to  the  top  and 
hollows  ofthe  ridges  or  butts.  It  is  certain  that  the 
marl  was  buried  before  the  field  was  ploughed,  be- 
cause the  fragments  are  not  scattered  through  the 
soil,  but  constitute  a  layer,  which  is  horizontal,  and 
therefore  not  parallel  to  the  undulations  of  the 
ploughed  surface.  No  plough,  moreover,  could 
reach  the  marl  in  its  present  position,  as  the  furrows 
in  this  neighbourhood  are  never  more  than  eight 
inches  in  depth.  In  Ihe  above  paper  it  is  shown, 
that  three  inches  and  a  half  of  mould  had  been  accu- 
mulated in  fifteen  years  ;  and  in  this  case,  within 
eighty  years  ('that  is,  on  the  supposition,  rendered 
probable,  from  the  agricultural  state  of  this  part  ofthe 
country,  that  the  field  had  never  before  been  marled) 
the  earthworms  have  covered  the  marl  with  a  bed  of 
earth  ayeragino-  thirteen  inclies  in  thickness. 


"  That,  moreover,  whilst  they  conscientiously 
believe  that  there  is  scarcely  one  of  the  various 
classes  of  your  Majesty's  subjects,  especially  amongst 
the  industrious  and  producing  ones,  that  has  not 
some  cause  for  serious  complaint  of  the  proceedings 
of  your  Majesty's  ministers;  your  petitioners  have, 
in  particular,  great  reasoa  to  complain  of  their  con- 
duct with  regard  to  a  measure  of  the  most  vital  im- 
portance to  your  petitioners. 

"  That  the  measure  to  which  your  petitioners 
humbly  crave  leave  to  allude  is  the  one  lately  intro- 
duced into  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mi.  Villiers, 
for  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws,  which,  wiih  a  single 
exception,  received  the  support  of  all  your  Majesty's 
ministers  present,  although  upon  the  maintenance  of 
those  laws,  as  your  petitioaers  firmly  believe,  the 
happiness  and  welfare  ofthe  whole  people  of  Great 
Britain,  whose  subsistence  is  derived  from  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  soil,  directly  depend. 

"  That  of  such  great  importance  is  the  protection 
afforded  by  these  laws,  whilst  the  public  debt  and 
the  taxes  remain  what  they  are  (and  there  seems  to 
be  no  means  of  diminishing  either),  that,  as  your 
petitioners  do  most  humbly  submit,  no  person  can 
with  safety  be  entrusted  to  fill  the  important  office 
of  minister  of  the  crown  who  is  not  prepared  to  sup- 
port these  laws  in  all  their  integrity. 

"  Your  petitioners,  therefore,  do  most  humbly 
pray  that  your  Majesty  will  be  graciously  pleased  to 
dismiss  from  the  royal  councils  your  Majesty's 
present  ministers,  and  to  take  others  into  your  royal 
confidence  who,  whilst  prepared  to  support  the  laws 
now  in  force  for  the  protection  of  your  petitioners, 
shall  be  more  likely  and  more  competent  to  sustain 
the  honour  and  character  of  this  great  nation,  to  give 
stability  to  its  institutions,  and  to  promote  the  hap- 
piness and  well-being  of  all  classes  of  your  Majesty's 
loyal   subjects." 

Any  occupier  of  land  who  is  of  opinion  that  the 
abolition  of  a  protecting  duty  on  corn  must  needs 
be  attended  with  the  indiscriminate  and  utter  ruin 
of  all  who  live  by  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  will  do 
well  if  he  lose  no  time  in  coming  forward  to  defend 
his  interests,  and  those  of  his  children  after  him,  in 
the  only  manner  he  is  capable  of  doing. 

Every  allegation  in  this  document  is  palpably  and 
indisputably  true.  The  responsible  advisers  ofthe 
crown  have  manifested  not  merely  indifference  to- 
wards the  agriculturists,  but  actual  hostility.  To  be 
sure,  they  had  not  the  courage  to  attack  the  farmers 
openly,  but  it  was  not  from  want  of  inclination  they 
foi'bore.  There  is  nothing  bold  and  daring  in  their 
manifestations  ;  they  threaten  hy  manoeuvring,  and 
attack  by  a  side-wind  ;  yet  shabby  and  despicable 
as  these  means  may  appear,  they  are  not  the  le»s 
dangerous.  They  must  be  promptly  met,  and 
sturdily  combatted,  if  the  farmer  would  escape 
from  the  robbery  and  wrong  with  which  he  is 
threatened. 

We  anticipate  that  the  happiest  results  will  arise 
from  this  spirited  and  well-timed  manifestation  of 
feeling  made  by  the  farmers  and  yeomen  of  Cambridge- 
shire. Their  brethren  in  the  adjoining  counties,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  will  be  roused  by  this  document  to 
view  in  its  proper  light  the  malignant  feelings  with 
which  their  well-being  is  regarded  by  the  farmer- 
hating  Whig-Radicals,  and  will  promptly  and  cheer- 
fully join  in  the  example  here  set  them  of  a  deter- 
mined resistance  to  unprovoked  oppression.  A 
moment's  reflection  will  be  enough  to  induce  them 
to  make  common  cause  with  the  farmers  of  Cam- 
bridgeshire. 
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THE  YOUNG  FALCONER. 

If  we  attentively  consider  the  varieties  of  the 
human  race,  from  the  Circassian  ramification  down 
to  the  red  man  of  America  or  the  jetty  inhabitant  of 
the  Gold  Coast,  we  shall  perceive  as  we  descend 
the  interesting  chain  by  which  mankind  are  linked 
together  in  the  genus  homo,  that  cunning  becomes 
substituted  for  the  more  god-like  gift  of  reason  pre- 
cisely in  proportion  to  the  recession  of  the  intellec- 
tual capacity.  But,  as  the  most  inferior  order  of 
man  are  possessed  with  considerable  perception,  we 
need  not  feel  surprised  that  the  once  princely  pas- 
time of  hawking  should  originate — if  not  with  the 
simple  unadulterated  savage,  at  least  with  people 
in  a  state  of  comparative  barbarism.  The  idea  of 
falconry  was  imbibed  by  the  human  mind  from  ob- 
serving the  manner  in  which  the  hawk  pursued  and 
captured  his  prey  ;  and  the  transition  consisted  in 
nothing  more  than  rendering  the  hawk  domestic, 
and  teaching  him  to  pursue  his  game  in  a  regular 
systematic  manner. 

As  far  as  history  or  tradition  will  carry  back  the 
inquisitive  mind,  it  is  evident  hawking  was  well  un- 
derstood, and  ardently  cherished,  at  the  remotest 
period  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  world,  and  particu- 
larly in  Persia)  nor  did  these  ancient  falconers  con- 
line  their  diversion  to  flying  their  hawks  at  the  fea- 
thered tribes,  but  were  possessed  of  fierce  birds 
sufficiently  powerful  to  arrest  the  career  of  the  ante- 
lope and  the  deer,  and  render  them  an  easy  capture 
to  the  sportsman. 

Falconry  found  its  way  into  Europe  from  the  east 
at  an  early  period,  and  may  be  identified  in  this  coun- 
try, if  not  with  the  Roman  conquest,  at  least  as 
early  as  the  times  of  the  Saxons  :  it  continued  a  fa- 
vourite amusement  with  the  nobility  and  the  wealthy 
classes  of  this  country  for  centuries,  till  at  length  it 
declined  on  the  introduction  of  the  net,  was  gene- 
rally superseded  by  the  use  of  the  fowling-piece, 
and  is  only  continued  by  a  few  spirited  sportsmen 
as  a  generous  memento  of  the  '*  good  old  times." 

Formerly  the  Iceland  falcon  was  held  in  greater 
estimation  than  any  other  variety  of  the  tribe  ;  and 
we  are  informed  that  this  bird,  with  the  dusky  falcon 
and  tlie  gyi  falcon,  was  reserved  for  the  King  of 
Denmark,  who  sent  his  ftrlconer  with  two  attendants 
annually  into  the  island  to  purchase  a  sufficient 
number. 

In  old  times,  the  Norwegian  hawks  were  in  great 
repute  in  this  country,  and  regarded  as  bribes  not 
unworthy  of  a  monarch.  Geoffry  Le  Pierre,  chief 
justiciary,  gave  two  good  Norway  hawks  to  King 
John,  that  Walter  Madina  might  have  permission  to 
export  a  hundred  weight  of  cheese.  John,  the  son 
of  Ordgur,  gave  a  Norway  hawk  to  obtain  the  King's 
request  to  the  King  of  Norway,  to  let  him  have  his 
brother's  chattels.  Ralph  Havoc  paid  a  fine  to  King 
Stephen  of  two  gyrfalcons  and  two  Norway  hawks, 
that  he  might  have  the  same  acquittance  as  had  been 
granted  to  his  fathers. 

The  antiquity  of  falconry  in  Tartary  is  evinced 
by  the  representation  of  the  sport  on  the  very  an- 
cient tombs  of  that  country. 

From  Germany  falconry  made  its  way  into  Eng- 
land, and  became  so  favourite  a  diversion  with  "  the 
magnates  of  the  land,"  that  very  severe  laws  were 
enacted  for  the  preservation  of  such  of  these  birds 
as  were  known  to  propagate  here,  or  to  find  their 
way  periodically  into  this  country.  In  the  reign  of 
James  I.  this  amusement  was  carried  to  so  extra^- 
gant  a  pitch  that  Sir  Thomas  Monson  gave  a  thou- 
sand pounds  for  a  cast  of  hawks. 

The  goshawk,  though  not  so  fleet  on  the  wing  as 


the  peragrine  falcon  or  the  gentle  falcon,  to  say  no- 
thing  of  the  sparrow  hawk,  the  hobby,  and  the  mer- 
lin, is  held  in  much  esteem  in  some  parts  of  Europe ; 
and  we  are  told  that  this  bird  is  a  great  favourite 
with  the  Emperor  of  China,  who  in  his  hawking  ex- 
cursions is  attended  by  his  grand  falconer  and  a 
thousand  subordinate  officers. 

The  Welch  had  a  saying  that  j^ou  might  know  a 
gentleman  by  his  hawk,  horse,  and  greyhound  ;  in 
fact,  a  person  of  rank  seldom  went  abroad  without 
a  hawk  on  his  glove.  Henry  VI.  is  represented  at 
his  nuptials  attended  by  a  nobleman  and  his  hawk. 
The  ladies  were  not  without  them  in  earlier  times. 

The  cinereous  eagle  is  enumerated  by  Pennant 
amongst  the  falcons.  Like  all  the  eagle  tribe,  this 
bird  is  bold  and  fierce,  but  flies  slowly,  and  therefore 
could  never  be  successfully  employed  for  game  of 
rapid  flights.  It  feeds  principally  on  young  seals, 
which  it  seizes  as  they  are  floating  on  the  water  ;  but 
it  sometimes  happens  that  it  strikes  its  talons  into 
an  old  seal,  is  drawn  under  water  and  drowned. 
The  cinereous  eagle  feeds  also  on  fish,  especially  on 
the  lump  fish  and  a  sort  of  trout,  as  well  as  on  auks 
and  eider  ducks. 

The  crying  eagle  is  found  in  many  parts  of  Europe, 
and  is  frequently  met  with  in  Siberia  and  Russia. 
It  preys  principally  upon  ducks  and  aquatic  birds, 
but  has  been  trained  to  fly  at  cranes. 

The  black  eagle  is  a  much  superior  bird.  The 
independent  Tartars  train  it  for  the  pursuit  of  hares, 
foxes,  antelopes,  and  even  wolves.  Marco  Polo 
observed  and  admired  the  diversions  of  the  great 
Cham  of  Tartary,  who  had  several  of  these  eagles, 
which  were  frequently  thus  employed. 

The  white  headed  eagle  preys  on  fawns,  pigs, 
lambs,  and  fish.  It  watches  the  motions  of  the 
osprey  ;  the  moment  the  latter  has  seized  a  fish,  the 
former  pursues  till  tbe  osprey  drops  bis  prey,  which 
the  white  headed  eagle  catches  with  amazing  dexte- 
rity before  it  reaches  the  water  or  the  ground.  And, 
strange  as  it  may  appear,  the  osprey,  though  so  per- 
secuted by  the  white  headed  eagle,  is  generally  seen 
near  his  haunts. 

The  kite  falcon  may  be  observed  in  vast  numbers 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Grand  Cairo,  where  they 
breed  twice  a  year. 

Of  the  dusky  falcon,  already  mentioned,  it  is  re- 
markable that  it  has  frequent  disputes  with  the 
raven,  but  seldom  proves  victorious  over  its  power- 
ful, but  less  formidably-armed,  opponent ;  the  latter 
on  being  attacked,  throws  itself  on  its  back,  thus  de- 
fending itself  with  its  claws,  and  croaking  most 
horribly  all  the  time ;  its  excessively  disagreeable 
voice  is  perhaps  more  instrumental  in  driving  oflF 
its  antagonist  than  its  talons. 

Scarcely  a  century  ago  hawks  were  employed  in 
this  country  to  fly  at  the  hare,  for  which  pursuit  the 
bird  was  prepared  in  a  peculiar  manner.  Of  all 
quadrupeds,  none  is  more  timid  perhaps  than  the 
hare,  none  certainly  can  exert  greater  comparative 
strength.  In  flying  at  the  hare,  when  the  fierce  bird 
struck  its  terrified  game  it  was  apt  to  seize  the  hare 
with  one  foot,  and  fasten  the  other  upon  a  bunch  of 
grass,  a  bush,  or  anything  that  was  presented  for  the 
purpose :  thus  the  hawk,  though  invincibly  daring, 
not  possessing  a  lithe  of  the  strength  of  its  intended 
victim,  was  very  liable  to  be  torn  asunder.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  prevent  such  a  catastrophe,  the  thighs 
of  the  hawk  were  clothed  (with  breeches  as  it  were) 
which  protected  it  from  injury. 

Although  we  have  noticed  several  varieties  of  the 
eagle  as  liaving  been  used  in  the  j)ursuit  of  game,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  could  never  become 
"  birds  of  the  fist,"  being  too  heavy  to  be  carried  on 
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tbe  hand.  The  birds  used  in  this  country  for  the 
purpose  of  falconry  by  the  sportsmen  of  old,  were 
the  peregrine  falcon,  the  falcon  gentle,  the  tiercel, 
the  goshawk,  the  hobby,  the  sparrow-hawk,  and  the 
merlin :  it  is  true,  in  books  of  falconry,  which  have 
been  handed  down  to  tis,  we  find  the  lanner,  the 
saker,  &c.,  &c.,  but  this  multifarious  denomination 
amounts  to  nothing  more  than  the  same  bird  under 
various  descriptions. 

Those  gentlemen  who  still  maintain  hawking 
establishments  in  this  country  generally,  we  believe, 
procure  the  birds  for  the  purpose  from  the  Conti- 
nent, though  most  of  the  varieties  of  the  falcon 
tribe  are  to  be  found  in  Great  Britain,  particularly 
in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  The  merlin  (the 
smallest  hawk  seen  in  this  country,  but  second  to 
none  in  fierceness)  visits  us  from  more  northern  re- 
gions on  the  approach  of  winter,  and  retires  on  the 
dawning  of  spring.  The  sparrow  hawk  breeds  in 
the  woods  in  most  parts  of  England.  The  hobby  is 
met  with  in  all  the  moorland  districts,  where  it  pro- 
pagates its  species.  We  have  more  than  once  ob- 
served the  peregrine  falcon  in  the  highlands  of  Scot- 
land— or  something  very  much  like  it :  indeed, 
we  have  reason  to  believe  its  eyrie  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Lochaber  mountains  as  well  as  in  several  other 
parts  of  this  rugged,  but  highly  interesting  part  of 
our  island,  if  not  in  Northumberland  also. 

The  Duke  of  St.  Albans  (hereditary  grand  fal- 
coner^ keeps  a  "  cast  of  hawks  ;"  these  birds  are  also 
kept  by  several  other  sportsmen,  particularly  by 
Colonel  Peel,  who  occasionally  treats  those  who 
visit  Newmarket  during  the  races  with  this  fast- 
fading  amusement. 

Hawks  may  be  trained  to  fly  at  any  game  ;  but 
in  this  country  they  were  principally  used  for  the 
partridge,  the  pheasant,  and  the  heron  ;  the  diver- 
sion afforded  by  the  last-mentioned  bird  being  re- 
gard in  the  superlative  degree  ;  it  is  thus  beautifully 
described  by  Somerville  : — 

" Lo !   at  his  siege  the  hern. 

Upon  the  bank  of  some  small  purling  brook. 

Observant  stands  to  take  his  scaly  prize — 

Himself  another's  game.     For,  mark  behind 

The  wily  falconer  creeps  ;  his  grazing  horse 

Conceals  the  treacherous  foe,  and  on  his  fist 

Th'  unheeded  falcon  sits  ;  with  eager  eyes 

She  meditates  her  prey,  and,  in  her  wild 

Conceit,  already  plumes  the  dying  bird. 

Up  springs  the  hern,  redoubling  every  stroke. 

Conscious  of  danger,  stretches  far  away, 

With  busy  pennons  and  projected  beak. 

Piercing  th' opponent  clouds  ;  the  falcon  swift 

Follows  at  speed,  mounts  as  he  mounts,  for  hope 

Gives  vigour  to  her  wings.     Another  soon 

Strains  after  to  support  the  bold  attack  : 

Perhaps  a  third.     As  in  some  winding  creek 

On  proud  Iberia's  shore,  the  corsairs  sly 

Lurk  waiting  to  surprise  a  British  sail. 

Full  freighted  from  Etruria's  friendly  ports, 

Or  rich  Byzantium  ;  after  her  they  scud, 

Dashing  the  spumy  waves  with  equal  oars. 

And  spreading  all  their  shrouds;  she  makes  the  main. 

Inviting  every  gale,  nor  yet  forgets 

To  clear  her  deck,  and  tell  th'  insulting  foe 

In  peals  of  thunder,  Britons  cannot  fear  ; — 

So  flies  the  hern  pursued,  but  fighting  flies. 

Warm  grows  the  conflict,  every  nerve's  employed  ; 

Now  through  the  yielding  element  they  soar, 

Aspiring  high,  they  sink  at  once,  and  rove 

In  trackless  mazes  through  the  troubled  sky  — 

No  rest,  no  fear.     The  falcon  hovering  flies, 

Balanced  in  air  and  confidently  bold. 

Hangs  o'er  him  like  a  cloud,  then  aims  her  blow 


Full  at  his  destined  head.     The  watchful  hern 
Shoots  from  her  like  a  blazing  meteor  swift 
That  gilds  the  night,  eludes  her  talons  keen 
And  pointed  beak,  and  gains  a  length  of  way. 
Observe  th'  attentive  crowd  ;  all  hearts  are  fix'd 
On  this  important  war,  and  pleasing  hope 
Glows  in  each  breast.     The  vulgar  and  the  great. 
Equally  happy  now,  with  freedom  share 
The  common  joy.     Now,  like  a  wearied  stag 
That  stands  at  bay,  the  hern  provokes  their  rage, 
Close  by  his  languid  wing  in  downy  plumes 
Covers  his  fatal  baak,  and,  cautious,  hides 
The  well  dissembled  fraud.     Tbe  falcon  darts. 
Like  lightning,  from  above,  and  in  her  breast 
Receives  the  latent  death  :  down  plum  falls. 
Bounding  from  earth,  and,  with  her  trickling  gore, 
Defiles  her  gaudy  plumage.     See,  alas  ! 
The  falconer  in  despair,  his  favourite  bird 
Dead  at  his  feet ;  as  of  his  dearest  friend 
He  weeps  her  fate  ;  he  meditates  revenge — 
He  storms,  he  foams,  he  gives  a  loose  to  rage — 
Nor  wants  he  long  the  means.     The  hern,  fatigued. 
Borne  down  by  numbers,  yields,  and  prone  on  earth 
He  drops.     His  cruel  foes,  wheeling  around. 
Insult  at  will.     The  vengeful  falconer  flies. 
Swift  as  an  arrow  shooting,  to  their  aid  ; 
Then,  muttering  inward  curses,  breaks  his  wings. 
And  fixes  in  the  ground  his  hated  beak  ; 
Sees,  with  malignant  joy,  the  victors  proud 
Smear 'd  with  his  blood,  and  on  his  marrow  feast." 

The  accompanying  embellishment  presents  a  very 
pleasing  coup  d'  ceil,  nor  do  we  know  which  most  to 
admire — the  chasteness  and  delicacy  of  its  pen- 
cilling, its  sprightliness,  its  genuine  characteristics, 
or  the  fidelity  and  vigorous  truth  with  which  it  has 
been  transferred  to  the  copper.  The  dress  of  the 
rider  indicates  correctly  enough  the  locality.  Scot- 
land abounds  with  lakes  and  streams,  well  stocked 
with  the  scaley  tribes,  where  consequently  herons 
will  abound. 


ON  GRASS  SEEDS. 


Farmers  at  present  have  paid  very  little  attention 
to  the  habits  and  properties  of  individual  seeds — 
their  custom  generally  being  to  purchase  a  mixture 
at  the  recommendation  of  their  seedsmen.  It  would 
be  better  if  they  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  cha- 
racter and  uses  of  each,  singly.  As  far  as  our  ex- 
perience has  gone,  we  will  endeavour  briefly  to  sup- 
ply the  desideratum — beginning  with  the  seed  in 
most  places  called  Timothy  seed,  which  ought  to  be 
sown  at  this  season. 

This  seed  is  the  best  adapted  of  all  for  fen  and 
marsh  meadows.  No  quantity  of  rain  or  duration 
of  flood  will  injure  or  destroy  it.  It  grows  thick 
and  luxuriant,  mastering  the  barren  grasses  and 
weeds  ;  and  though  somewhat  coarse  to  the  eye,  is 
relished  exceedingly  by  all  the  graminivorous  genus. 
It  is  not  much  known  in  the  south,  but  has  for  some 
years  been  a  profitable  growth  in  the  Lincolnshire 
Fens,  especially  for  seed.  We  know  a  sixteen  acre 
piece  which  has  been  cut  for  the  latter  purpose  six 
years  running,  producing  iipwards  of  1^  cwt.  per 
acre,  at  72s.  per  cwt. — a  pretty  good  return  — there 
being  no  working  expenses  upon  it,  but  getting  and 
threshing.  Moreover,  the  straw  is,  afterwards,  most 
excellent  crew  yard  fodder,  horses  and  cattle;  and 
even  pigs  eating  it  with  avidity,  and  doing  well 
upon  it.  W. 
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THE  TRAPPISTS— THEIR  LABORS  IN 
CULTIVATION,  AND  THE  EFFECTS 
OF  THE  EXAMPLE. 

(from  binns's  beauties  and  miseries  of  ieeland.) 

"  Being  provided,  by  the  kindness  of  Colonel 
Curry,  not  only  with  a  note  of  introduction  to  the 
Rev.  Mr,  Ryan,  the  superintendent  of  the  Trappist 
Settlement  at  Mount  Melleray,  but  with  a  horse  and 
servant  to  convey  and  accompany  me  thither,  I  set 
off  to  inspect  that  interesting  and  singular  establish- 
ment. Mount  Melleray  (a  name  given  by  the  monks 
themselves)  is  situated  near  Cappoquin,  in  the  midst 
of  a  vast  tract  of  barren  heath,  on  the  side  of  the 
Knockmeledown  Mountains,  which  were  covered 
with  snow.  The  buildings  are  of  immense  magni- 
tude, and  thougli  certainly  striking  from  the  loneli- 
ness of  their  position,  and  interesting  from  the  asso- 
ciations connected  with  the  history  of  their  inhabi- 
tants, have  nothing  to  recommend  them  as  specimens 
of  agricultural  beauty.  They  strongly  reminded  me 
of  the  drawings  of  the  Hospices  on  the  Aljis.  Mr. 
Ryan  received  me  with  great  politeness,  and  shewed 
every  disposition  to  communicate  information  on  the 
subject  which  had  induced  me  to  obtrude  upon  his 
privacy.  In  1831,  it  appears,  seventy-eight  monks, 
who,  during  the  previous  fifteen  years,  had  lived 
happy  and  contented  under  the  direction  of  M. 
Saulmer,  employing  themselves  in  cultivating  the 
barren  lands  of  Brittany,  were  forcibly  expelled 
from  the  Monaster)-  of  La  Trappe  of  Melleraye — 
their  expulsion  being  attended  with  acts  of  brutal 
violence,  '  accompanied'  (to  use  the  words  of  Mr. 
Ryan)  'by  many  atrocious  circumstances,  based 
upon  accusations  the  most  stupid  and  calumnious.' 
On  arriving  in  Ireland,  Sir  Richard  Keane  granted 
them,  ot  a  nominal  rent,  six  hundred  statute  acres 
of  moor  and  bog  land,  on  a  lease  of  a  hundred  years. 
This  tliey  instantly  began  to  cultivate;  they  at  the 
same  time  began  to  raise  their  extensive  buildings  ; 
and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact— a  fact,  by  the  waj', 
whijh  speaks  with  singular  emphasis  against  the  in- 
dispensableness  of  a  compulsory  church — that  though 
possessed  of  only  me  sixpence  on  their  arrival  at 
Mount  Melleray,  they  raised,  within  the  short  space 
of  three  years,  a  series  of  structures  that  would  have 
cost,  if  paid  for  at  the  usual  value  of  work,  not  less 
than  10,000L  They  were,  however,  gratuitously 
assisted  in  their  stupendous  undertakings  (for  such 
they  may  indeed  be  called) ,  by  the  people  on  every 
side.  In  a  country  where  tilhe  has  nearly  ceased  to  be 
collected,  a  small  cornpunit  of  religious  men  (sixty  in 
iMmher),  have  succeeded,  though  pennyless,  in  convert- 
ing a  wilderness  into  a  fertile  place,  and  in  planting  in 
that  icilderness  an  immense  and  costly  habitation.  This 
can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact,  that  the  religion 
they  professed  was  the  religion  of  the  people,  and  that 
the  people  honoured  and  respected  them  for  the  virtues 
that  adorned  it.  The  monks  of  Rlount  Melleray, 
when  I  visited  their  establishment,  had  120  acres 
under  cultivation,  yielding  fine  crops  of  rye,  oats, 
turnips,  and  potatoes.  Their  gardens,  too,  abound 
in  every  variety  of  vegetables.  They  have  planted, 
moreover,  I'iO.OOO  forest  trees  j  so  that  in  a  few 
years,  the  face  of  the  country,  so  lately  brown,  and 
bare  of  beauty,  will  be  covered  with  verdure.  Be- 
sides the  land  granted  to  the  Trappists,  Sir  Richard 
Keane  had  5,000  acres  of  bog,  all  of  which  was  un. 
tenanted  and  uncultivated  :  since  the  settlement  of 
the  monks,  however,  the  whole  of  it  has  become 
tenanted,  and  is  now  undergoing  cultivation.  Build- 
ings are  springing  up  on  every  side,  and  the  barren 


waste   is   gradually   changing  into   a   fruitful    and 
smiling  land. 

"  The  Trappists  are  of  the  Cistercian  order,  and 
their  object  is  to  educate  the  poor,  to  promote  agri- 
culture, and  to  improve  the  general  condition  of  the 
people.  They  observe  the  strictest  silence — no  one 
being  allowed  to  speak,  except  to  his  superior,  and 
live  in  the  most  exact  conformity  to  rigid  rules.  All 
rise  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  both  summer  and 
winter,  and  engage  in  the  exercise  of  devotion  from 
that  hour  till  six.  Seven  in  the  evening  is  their 
time  for  retiring  to  rest.  The  dormitories  are  very 
large — the  chapel  was  lighted  with  tapers,  dimly  and 
gloomily.  Some  of  the  monks  whom  I  saw,  wore 
woollen  dresses,  of  the  natural  colour,  having  large 
hoods.  Before  leaving  Mount  Melleray  I  partook 
of  the  hospitality  of  the  superior,  who  supplied  me 
with  some  excellent  bread  and  butter,  both  of  them 
the  produce  of  the  land  belonging  to  the  brotherhood. 
The  bread  contained  a  considerable  portion  of  rye. 
The  inmates  of  JMount  Melleray  live  exclusively  on 
vegetable  diet ;  and  never  touch  wine  or  fermented 
liquor,  except  as  medicine." 


BONE  MANURE. 


We  congratulate  our  agricultural  friends  on  the 
erection  of  a  Steam  Engine  in  this  town  (Trood's) 
for  crushing  bones. 

In  the  experiments  hitherto  made,  light  dry  soils 
are  most  benefitted  by  bone  manure ;  such  as  dry 
sands,  limestone,  chalk,  light  loams,  and  peat.  It  is 
true  that  some  experiments  have  shewn  an  excellent 
result  from  their  application  to  even  wet,  heavy 
soils,  but  this  happened  chiefly  in  the  dry  seasons  of 
1826  and  1827.  Those  who  theoretically  recommend 
crushed  bones  for  such  soils,  because  they  will  ren- 
der them  more  friable,  forget  the  small  quantity  in 
which  they  are  employed. 

The  employment  of  crushed  bones  as  a  fertilizing 
substance  is  not  of  ancient  date  :  it  was  not  one  of 
the  manures  even  mentioned  by  the  early  agricultu- 
ral writers,  and  for  this  disuse  of  bones,  several 
causes  contributed.  The  necessary  machinery  for 
crushing  them,  -was  in  the  early  ages  of  the  world 
totally  unknown.  And  Bones  when  uncrushed,  dis- 
solve in  the  soil  far  too  gradually  to  be  of  any  striking 
immediate  value  as  a  fertilizer. 

Our  Saxon  forefathers,  therefore,  although  they 
employed  several  artificial  manures,  such  as  chalk, 
lime,  and  marl,  had  not  this  in  their  list  of  fertilizers, 
nor  do  any  of  the  first  British  writers  on  Agriculture 
even  mention  bones  as  an  agricultural  agent. 

The  refuse  matters  produced  by  the  ivory  and  bone 
turners,  and  cutlers,  which  when  the  manufacturers 
of  Sheffield  began  to  flourish,  speedily  accumulated 
in  considerable  heaps  around  the  turners'  shops,  first 
drew  the  Yorkshire  farmers'  attention  to  bone  ma- 
nure. The  cultivators  of  the  poor  soils  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  thai  town,  began  towards  the  conclusion 
of  the  eighteenth  centurv,  to  carry  away  the.^e  refuse 
matters  with  some  readiness,  and  the  turners  were 
at  first  too  glad  to  be  relieved  from  this  bone  rub- 
bish, to  think  of  charging  them  anything  for  the  valu- 
able manure  they  thus  freely  carted  away. 

As  hovt'ever  the  Yorkshire  farmers  soon  began  to 
scramble  (or  these  refuse  bone  turnings,  the  Sheffield 
manufacturers  speedily  made  a  small  charge  per 
load  for  them,  which  has  since  gradually  increased 
in  amount. 
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It  was  principally  owing  to  the  discordant  state- 
ments of  the  West  Riding  farmers,  with  regard  to 
the  value  of  these  bones,  that  the  Doncaster  Agricul- 
tural Association,  some  j-eurs  since,  seriously  entered 
into  the  investigation,  and  in  consequence  addressed 
a  circular  letter  of  inquiry  to  almost  every  agricul- 
turist of  eminence,  who  had  then  tried  this  substance 
as  a  manure. 

Although  the  answers  to  this  circular  were  ex- 
tremel}-  discordant,  yet,  when  the  condensed  report 
of  them  R-as  published  by  this  society,  it  effected  the 
great  good, — it  materially,  and  pretty  generally  ex- 
cited the  attention  of  the  English  farmers  to  a  new, 
easily  portable,  and  powerful  manure, — a  manure 
moreover  especially  valuable  on  the  poor,  light  in- 
land, and  consequently  difficultly  manured  soils. 

In  the  last  twent3r-five  years,  therefore,  the  con- 
sumption of  crushed  bones  has  been  steadily  increas- 
ing ;  and  if  it  was  not  to  a  very  many,  even  intelligent 
farmers,  a  mystery  "  how  a  bone  can  be  a  manure," 
the  consumption  of  pulverized  bones  would  long 
since  have  been  only  limited  by  the  possible  supply. 

GENERAL    DIKECTION. 

The  crushed  bones  have  been  invariably  found  more 
immediately  beneficial  as  a  fertilizer,  when  suff"ered 
to  remain  previously  for  some  weeks,  mixed  with 
earth  in  heaps,  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  atmos- 
phere. By  being  thus  fermented  and  dissolved, 
they  are  necessarily  more  speedily  serviceable  as  food 
to  the  plants  to  which  they  are  applied,  and  this  ob- 
servation more  especially  relates  to  the  oat,  barley, 
and  other  spring  corn,  since  these  do  not  remain  on 
the  ground  for  so  long  a  period  as  other  agricultural 
crops.  The  proportion  is  50  bushels  of  bones  with 
6  loads  of  earth  or  clay  ;  or  40  bushels  to  5  loads  of 
common  dung. 

For  Wheat  and  Pasture  Lands,  the  previous  fier- 
mentation  of  the  bones  for  this  season,  not  so  essen- 
tial to  the  production  of  immediate  benefit. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  any  general  directions  for 
the  quantity  of  bones  to  be  applied  per  acre,  since 
soil,  situation,  and  climate  must  all  be  taken  into  the 
farmer's  consideration. 

The  following  facts  however  have  been  ascertained 
by  numerous  experiments,  at  some  of  which  I  per- 
sonally assisted. 

I.  That  crushed  bones  remain  in  the  soil,  for  a 
length  of  time  proportionate  to  the  size  of  the  pieces; 
the  dust  producing  the  most  immediate  eff"ect,  the 
larger  pieces  continuing  to  shew  the  longest  advan- 
tage. On  Arable  Land  their  good  effects  continue 
for  four  years ;  on  Pasture  Land  for  eight. 

II.  On  Turnips,  Oats,  Barley,  and  Wheat,  the 
quantity  applied  has  been  from  25  to  30  bushels,  per 
acre;  on  Pasture  Land,  from  25  to  40  bushels  of 
bone  dust,  early  in  the  spring. 

III.  The  best  mode  of  application  is  by  the  drill, 
with  the  seed  corn. 

IV.  The  bones  should,  when  first  used,  be  always 
applied  for  the  sake  of  correct  information,  in  vary- 
ing quantities  per  acre  ;  and  on  no  account,  should 
the  farmer  omit  to  leave,  by  way  of  comparison,  a 
fair  portion  of  the  field,  without  any  manure. 

A  farmer,  however,  near  Nantwich,  relates  that  an 
a  clay  loam  scarcely  twelve  inches  deep,  on  a  sub- 
soil of  grey  sand  mixed  with  clay,  he  finds  that  bone 
manure  causes  a  good  herbage  of  white  clover  and 
trefoil  to  grow  where  only  sour  grass  grew  before. 

From  the  result  of  the  enquiries  of  the  Doncaster 
Agricultural  Association,  it  appeared  to  be  the  opi- 
nion of  those  who  had  employed  crushed  bones, — 
that  they  are  superior  to  the  best  stable  manure ; — 


In  respect  to  the  quality  of  the  corn,  as  7  to  5 
—  quantity 5  —  4 


durability  of  eflfect 3  —  2 

Tliey  have  been  long  used  for  turnips,  to  a  very 
great  extent  on  the  light  sands  of  the  Wolds  in  Lin- 
colnshire ;  the  farmers  of  that  great  agricultural 
county  have  no  doubt  of  their  value. 


USE  AND  ABUSE  OF  BONES  AS  A 

MANURE. 

(communicated  by  the  duke  of  PORTLAND.) 

In  1834,  two  fields  of  sand  land  adjacent  to 
Clumber  Park,  the  one  at  right  angles  to  the  other, 
each  containing  about  20  acres,  were  sown  with 
seeds  among  barley ;  whenever  these  fields  had 
been  sown  with  turnips  for  20  years  before  1835, 
they  had  always  been  manured  with  bones  ;  in  that 
year  they  were  largely  so  manured.  The  seeds  sown 
with  barley  in  1826  having  been  burnt  up  in  that  dry 
summer,  in  1828  the  land  in  both  these  fields  was 
again  broken  up.  In  1829  it  was  again  fallowed 
with  turnips  and  manured  with  bones.  In  1833  both 
these  fields  were  again  sown  with  turnips,  parts  of 
each  of  which  were  manured  with  bones,  and  the  re- 
mainder with  farm-yard  dung. 

In  1834,  when  the  corn  was  cut,  it  was  found  that 
the  seeds  had  failed  in  each  of  these  fields  where 
the  bones  had  been  applied  ;  and  that  they  were 
very  good  where  they  had  been  manured  with  dung. 
In  one  of  these  fields  the  failure  exactly  followed 
the  line  of  the  difference  of  the  manures,  with  two 
exceptions,  that  the  seeds  did  not  quite  fail  in  two 
spots  where  formerly  there  had  been  dung  heaps. 
In  the  other  field  the  failure  did  not  so  exactly 
follow  the  line  of  demarcation,  but  the  exceptions 
were  very  few.  Generally  speaking,  the  manured 
land  is  better  than  the  boned  land,  but  the  difference 
of  quality  is  not  great,  the  crop  of  barley  on  the 
manured  land  had  been  at  the  rate  of  five  quarters 
per  acre,  on  the  other  four. 

Immediately  after  harvest  fresh  seeds  were  sown 
on  the  boned  land,  they  came  up  very  thick,  but  in 
six  weeks  died  and  disappeared.  During  the  winter 
the  land  was  again  fallowed,  and  fresh  seeds  were 
again  sown  in  the  spring  of  1835.  They  cannot 
be  said  to  have  failed,  but  they  were  a  very  inferior 
crop,  and  notwithstanding  a  manuring  of  farm-yard 
dung  applied  as  a  top  dressing  the  following  spring, 
they  have  not  yet  recovered  a  parity  with  the  rest  of 
the  fields.  In  this  case  it  seems  impossible  to  at- 
tribute the  failure  of  these  seeds,  where  they  have 
failed,  to  any  other  cause  than  the  bones,  which  had 
certainly  been  applied  with  unusual  abundance  ;  and 
it  is  the  more  surprising  that  such  a  cause  should 
have  produced  such  an  effect,  because  in  the  early 
periods  of  the  use  of  that  manure  it  appeared  to  be  in 
no  respect  more  advantageous  than  in  its  tendency 
to  encourage  the  growth  of  the  clovers.  Of  this 
tendency,  the  most  remarkable  instances  have  been 
repeatedly  seen  on  very  poor  land,  and  none  more 
so  than  one  which  occurred  on  a  very  poor  piece  of 
land  prepared  for  a  plantation  by  a  crop  of  turnips, 
manured  for  with  40  bushels  per  acre,  on  which 
between  the  trees  a  great  deal  of  clover  has  spon- 
taneously sprung  up.  Previously  to  this  land  hav- 
ing been  broke  up  for  turnips,  scarcely  a  plant  of 
clover  was  to  be  seen.     Now  the  fields  on  which  the 
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seeds  have  failed  had  (as  above  stated)  received, 
much  more  frequently  than  usual,  complete  dressings 
of  bones. 

Combining  the  great  advantage  of  bones  on  the 
first  application  of  them  with  this  failure,  it  seems 
difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion,  that  as  the  bones 
while  they  are  new  to  the  land  have  produced  the 
most  beneficial  effects,  and  as  this  failure  has  taken 
place  where  their  application  has  been  most  fre- 
quently repeated,  the  success  is  in  a  great  measure 
owing  to  the  novelty,  and  the  failure  to  the  repeti- 
tion of  their  application. 

If  the  preceding  statement  required  any  confirma- 
tion, it  lias  received  it  in  1837.  In  this  year,  afield, 
which  had  been  turnips  in  1836,  had  been  laid  down 
to  grass.  The  north  side  of  this  field  is  very  inferior 
sand  land,  and  as,  till  lately,  it  was  supposed  that 
such  land  would  not  pay  for  the  expense  of  bones, 
they  had  never  been  applied  to  it.  For  the  first 
time  in  1836  bones  were  used  for  the  turnip  fallow. 
The  south  side  of  this  field,  which  for  many  years 
has  always  been  manured  with  bones,  when  in  fallow 
for  turnips,  was  divided  into  four  divisions ;  the 
western  side  was  manured  with  farm  yard  dung  ;  that 
next  to  it  with  bones  ;  the  two  eastern  divisions 
were  manured,  the  one  with  rape  dust  and  the  other 
with  malt  culms.  After  harvest  the  seeds  on  the 
north  side  appeared  to  be  best ;  then  those  on  the 
western  side  of  the  field  ;  then  those  on  the  two 
eastern  divisions,  which  were  rather  inferior  ;  and 
those  on  that  where  the  bones  had  been  applied  were 
visibly  the  worst.  The  frost  has  been  so  injurious 
to  the  seeds  that  this  difference  between  the  three 
eastern  divisions  is  not  now  so  marked  as  it  was 
before  the  frost ;  but  the  superiority  of  the  northern 
side  and  the  western  division  is  very  apparent. 

This  field  lies  nearly  opposite  to  Scotland  Farm, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  road  leading  from  Ollerton 
to  Worksop,  and  three  miles  from  the  latter. 

DRY    ROT. 

In  the  spring  of  1837,  15  pieces  of  wood,  an  inch 
and  a  quarter  diameter,  were  stuck  into  the  tan-bed 
of  a  Calcutta  stove,  five  of  oak,  five  of  deal,  and  five 
of  Scotch  fir  ;  of  each  of  these  one  had  been  soaked 
in  Kyan's  solution,  of  the  strength  and  for  the  time 
recommended  by  him  ;  one  in  an  imitation  of  the 
Pary's  mine  water,  and  one  in  green  vitriol  ;  a  fourth 
of  each  was  made  of  seasoned  and  a  fifth  of  un- 
seasoned wood,  aad  these  two  had  not  undergone 
any  preparation. 

The  iwo  last  showed  the  first  symptoms  of  decay, 
but  all  the  others  are  now  decaying,  and  prove  in- 
contestibly  that  none  of  these  preparations  used 
according  to  Mr.  Kyan's  directions  possess  the 
properly  of  preserving  wood  from  dry-rot. 

It  is  ti'ue  that  boards  of  Scotch  fir,  three  quarters 
of  an  inch  thick,  soaked  in  green  vitriol,  fiave  been 
taken  this  winter  out  of  a  mushroom  bed,  quite  sound, 
white  similar  boards  not  so  prepared  were  found  to 
be  quite  rotten.  But  boards  so  thin  may  be  sup- 
posed to  he  easily  saturated. 

Fourteen  of  these  fifteen  pieces  of  wood  first- 
namod  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  hot-house  here. 

SCOTT  PORTLAND. 

WelbecJi,  April  4. 


pedestrians,  met  the  learned  professor  at  the  Barnwell 
gravel-pits  at  half-past  10  o'clock,  where  he  commenced 
his  very  interesting  subject  upon  the  diluvial  formation 
then  before  them.  He  remarked  that,  on  the  spot  where 
they  stood,  the  moulderingr  remains  of  monks,  who  in- 
habited the  splendid  abbey  in  its  vicinity,  had  lain  un- 
disturbed for  centuries,  and  which  showed  in  some  de- 
gree the  antiquity  of  the  soil  below,  deposited  at  an 
epoch  too  remote  for  the  records  of  the  country,  and 
consisting  of  water-worn  materials,  the  detritus  of  rocks 
drifted  from  distant  parts,  amongst  which  might  be 
collected  many  specimens  of  paimitive  and  secondary 
strata.  He  then  proceeded  to  the  gait-pits,  behind  the 
gasworks,  which  afforded  a  most  instructive  and  illus- 
trative section  of  the  prominent  strata  of  which  this  flat 
country  was  formed—  1st,  the  gravel  deposited  upon  the 
chalk,  in  numerous  places  scooped  out,  and  bearing 
evident  marks  on  its  surface  of  violent  action ;  then  the 
upper  green  sand,  abounding  in  fossils,  and  lastly,  the 
gait,  which  in  many  parts  had  been  sunk  through  150 
feet,  and  from  under  which  issued  the  copious  supply  of 
water,  upon  the  principle  of  the  Artesian  wells,  with 
which  Cambridg-e  and  its  vicinity  were  so  much  favour- 
ed, "flie  professor  then  stated  that  all  these  strata 
abound  in  organic  remains  of  extinct  animals,  of  enor- 
mous size  and  peculiar  formation,  parts  of  which  were 
at  that  moment  exposed  to  view  by  the  men  at  work, 
where  they  had  been  entombed  since  the  catastrophe 
causing  their  destruction.  After  this  address,  the  whole 
party  proceeded  at  a  rapid  rate  to  Guy-hill,  where  the 
professor  pointed  out  the  natural  connexion  between 
the  external  form  of  the  country  and  its  internal  struc- 
ture. Thence  they  proceeded  to  the  chalk  hills  at 
Swaffham,  examining  some  of  the  upper  chalk  forma- 
tion :  and  from  thence  by  Reach  to  Upware.  In  this 
part  of  the  journey  many  desperate  leaps  were  taken, 
and  several  were  dismounted  by  the  roughness  of  the 
fen,  exhibiting  evident  proofs  that  there  were  recent 
animated  deposits  in  the  gait  besides  the  fossil  organic 
remains  they  had  just  been  contemplating.  At  Upware, 
the  stone-pits,  exhibiting  the  coral  rag,  were  a  subject 
of  interesting  discussion,  and  the  position  of  the  strata 
explained  by  a  section.  The  Lamb  Inn,  at  Ely  (where 
a  cold  collation  had  been  previously  ordered),  was  the 
next  object  of  attraction,  and  51  of  the  original  party 
arrived  in  quick  succession,  and  investigated  a  series  of 
recent  specimens  of  organic  matter,  with  a  tact  worthy 
of  a  strata-hunting  geologist.  A  visit  to  the  clay-pits, 
within  a  mile  of  the  town  (which  were  explained  as 
having  a  connexion  with  the  strata  in  the  early  part  of 
the  lerture),  excited  much  interest ;  and  after  a  day  of 
great  intellectual  enjoyment  and  information,  most  of 
the  party  reached  Cambridge  by  9  o'clock,  'after  a  ride 
of  40  miles,  much  gratified  by  the  urbanity  and  kindness 
shown  them  by  the  highly  gifted  and  intelligent  pro- 
fessor.— Cambridge  paper. 


Professor  Sedgwick's  Field  Lecture. —  On 
Saturday,  April  7th,  Professor  Sedgwick  gratified  a 
large  number  of  gentlemen  by  a  field  lecture  upon  the 
geological  phenomena  presented  in  this  county.  Ac- 
cording to  notice  previously  given,  an  assemblage  of 
upwards  of  eighty  academic  horsemen,  with  numerous 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPROVEMENT. 

Witnesham,  April  16. 

Sir, — In  reply  to  your  Harleston  correspondeot, 
I  admit  an  error,  in  leaving  out  the  words,  when  first 
found.  We  included  all  matters  relating  to  agricul- 
ture when  we  gained  strength,  and  your  correspon- 
dent does  not  say  they  have  excluded  agricultural 
policy. 

We  petitioned  for  the  repeal  of  the  law  imposing 
a  penalty  for  not  having  the  name,  place  of  abode 
and  calling,  on  gig  carts  ;  have  established  a  daily 
post  through  this  district,  where  none  previously  ex- 
isted ;  prepared  a  petition  for  the  repeal  of  the  Malt 
Tax  ;  are  about  to  form  an  association  for  prose- 
cuting felons,  on  a  more  economical,  just,  and  (as 
we  think)  more  efiicient  mode  than  those  existing, 
and  less  objectionable  for  every  reason  than  a  rural 
police,  and  shall  petition  against  the  grinding  bill,  if 
on  due  consideration  we  object  to  it. 
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We  are  willing  to  do  all  we  can  "  to  help  our- 
selves," but  do  not  approve  of  depredations  on  our 
property,  direct  or  indirect. 

This,  Sir,  is  the  extent  of  our  political  department 
(general  and  local)  and  which,  we  think,  is  not  ex- 
ceeding the  bounds  of  propriety. 

If  the  land-owners  will  not  exert  themselves  to 
uphold  the  Corn  Law  we  must,  or  be  placed  between 
two  fires.  Man}"-  land-owners  cannot  afford  to  re- 
duce their  rents  to  a  level  of  continental  prices,  and 
others  will  not  whilst  competition  for  land  exist,  and 
the  occupiers  will  be  driven  to  beat  down  labour 
wages  to  save  themselves  from  ruin.  'J'o  trench  on 
the  protection  we  have,  would  retard  the  progress 
of  improvement  and  mar  all  the  efforts  of  the  occu- 
piers of  old  arable  land  to  meet  the  inevitable  fall  of 
prices,  which  must  occur  when  the  pasture  land, 
hitherto  tithe-bound  by  a  modus,  is  brought  into 
cultivation,  and  the  progress  of  improvement  in  Ire- 
land is  matured.  The  national  debt  is  virtually 
doubled  from  want  of  more  efficient  protection,  and 
will  be  trebled  if  our  protection  is  reduced. 

The  practical  matters  we  have  discussed  are  ques- 
tions relating  to  soil,  manures,  cropping,  storing 
roots,  economy  in  feeding,  pests,  &c.;  and  have 
shown  specimens  of  progress  of  newly  introduced 
grasses,  herbaceous  plants,  &c. ;  and  specimens  of 
roots  and  new  varieties  of  corn  and  pulse,  and  com- 
pared the  relative  produce  and  value ;  several  dis- 
puted questions  are  set  at  rest,  and  many  are  in  pro- 
gress to  be  solved  by  united  efforts. 

The  several  sorts  of  rye-grass,  cats'  tail  grass, 
lucern,  sainfoin,  trefoils,  &c.  are  placed  side  by  side 
in  drills  to  ascertain  their  respective  values. 

Comfry  and  Siberian  parsnip  (Miraclum)  plants 
are  progressing  nearly  alike.  The  Miraclum  raised 
from  seed  sown  in  Autumn  is  well  up,  but  much  eaten 
by  insects  ;  the  gama  grass,  sown  at  the  same  time, 
is  not  up,  and  none  of  either  that  was  sown  in  March 
is  up. 

Four  sorts  of  potatoes  for  field  culture  are  put  in 
competition,  and  white  and  common  carrot,  and  the 
several  sorts  of  tares. 

An  apple-tree  is  introduced,  which  promises  to  be 
very  useful  to  tenant  farmers  and  cottagers,  as  it 
grows  readily  from  cuttings,  and  will  bear  fruit 
quickly;  may  be  kept  as  low  as  a  gooseberry  bush  ; 
is  a  good  table  and  pie  apple  ;  may  be  used  in  July, 
and  will  keep  till  the  Spring ;  blossoms  late,  and 
thus  escapes  injury  from  the  frost;  a  portion  of  the 
fruit  grows  double  or  treble,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  walnut,  and  in  this  respect  differs  from  all  others 
we  have  seen.  I  could  have  shewn  a  specimen  in  a 
pot,  with  several  apples  upon  it  last  Autumn,  and 
shall  be  disappointed  if  I  cannot  next  Autumn.  Part 
of  a  field  near  by  is  trench  ploughed,  and  the  result 
will  be  seen  and  reported  ;  and  another  experiment 
in  ploughing  is  in  progress. 

Various  manures  are  being  tried,  and  the  proper- 
ties of  manures  in  general  will  be  explained  in  a 
lecture  promised  to  be  given  by  a  gentleman  who  is 
duly  qualified ;  and  his  son,  who  also  has  studied 
agricultural  chemistry,  and  four  other  gentlemen 
from  Ipswich  and  Woodbridge  have  joined  our  club, 
will  assist  us  in  ascertaining  the  cause  of  mildew, 
blights,  and  insect  pests. 

These  and  various  other  matters  have  been  attend- 
ed to;  and  if  we  do  not  "assist  ourselves,"  the 
pursuit  is  interesting  and  rational,  and  leads  to  social 
intercourse,  and  cheers  the  dull  monotony  of  a  se- 
cluded life. 

We  cannot  establish  a  cattle  show,  nor  is  it  a 
sheep  district ;    but  we  have  a  few  sheep,  and  may 


show  a  few  fleeces  of  wool  of  singular  weight  and 
quality  merely  for  curiosity. 

Of  implements  we  have  choice  in  Ransorae's  am- 
ple repository  ;  chaff-cutters,  that  a  boy  may  use,  to 
such  as  require  a  truss  of  hay  to  feed,  and  will  cut 
up  a  stack  in  a  day;  and  all  other  improved  imple- 
ments, and  machines  in  great  variety  ;  and  it  seems 
impossible  to  go  further  in  improving;  yet  in  all 
probability  something  may  be  added.  Still,  although 
the  rolls  used  on  arable  land  are  much  improved  of  late 
years,  they  are  faulty  in  one  respect  ;  thousands  of 
poor  boys  have  been  plodding  along  from  morning 
till  night  for  this  month  past,  leading  horses  in  rolls, 
and  will  be  so  during  the  summer,  as  in  all  times 
past,  with  their  feet  flayed  from  the  heat  of  the  land 
and  dust,  or  their  shoes  ground  up  in  a  week  by  the 
clods,  as  it  may  happen  ;  yet  the  principle  of  the  roll 
is  pressure,  and  is  frequently  loaded  to  increase  the 
weight.  We  shall  try  our  hands  to  remedy  this  evil. 
If  the  New  Central  Society  were  to  offer  a  hand- 
some premium,  the  object  would  be  accomplished. 
I  remain,  Sir,  your  humble  servant, 

CHARLES  POPPY. 


TURF  DRAINING. 

(from     a     correspondent.) 

Being  a  constant  reader  of  your  valuable  and 
widely-circulated  Journal,  and  knowing  that  you  are 
at  all  times  ready  to  insert  any  permanent  improve- 
ment of  the  soil,  indeed  I  should  be  wanting  of 
common  feeling  if  I  did  not  communicate  to  you  a 
noble  act,  which  is  a  great  stimulus  to  the  indus- 
trious labourer.  Lord  St.  John,  of  Melshhou-ne, 
near  Bedford,  offers  a  prize  of  12L  annually  for  Turf 
Draining,  which  took  place  in  one  of  his  Lordship's 
fields  on  Friday  week  last,  the  4th  inst.  The  12/. 
was  divided  into  six  parts,  fi^r  which  there  were 
46  competitors,  and  I  may  freely  add  that,  except 
one,  all  did  great  credit  to  themselves;  indeed  it 
was  a  difiicult  task  for  the  Judges  to  decide  the  three 
last  prizes,  as  there  were  seven  equally  well  done, 
only  not  quite  so  good  a  finish.  The  Judges  were 
Mr.  Anderson,  of  Oakley,  Beds. ;  Mr.  Thorp,  of 
Ditton,  Hants,  and  Mr.  Bickett,  of  Rade,  Northamp- 
tonshire. H,  G. 

The  prizes  were  awarded  as  follows  :  — 

£    s.  d. 
1st  prize  to  John  Robbins  Crawford,  Nor- 
thampton     4     0  0 

2nd     do.     John  Robbins  Risley,  Beds. . .   3     0  0 
3d       do.     Richard    Baldock,  Toft,    Cam- 

briageshire 2     0  0 

4tli     do.     Jolin  Denton,  Northampton  ...    1  10  0 

Dth     do.     James  Stock,  Meshbourn,  Beds.  10  0 

6th     do.     JamesPerkins,  Risley,  Beds. ..   0  10  0 

£1-2     0     0 


There  were  a  many  lookers  on,  amongst  whom 
were  the  Marquis  of  Tavistock,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Beard, 
Cranfield,  S.  C.  Higgins,  Esq.,  of  Turvy,  and  a 
many  other  gentlemen  from  adjoining  counties,  whom 
the  writer  did  not  know  ;  at  one  time  there  were  up- 
wards of  600  present.  After  the  prizes  were  awarded 
the  Judges,  with  other  gentlemen,  partook  of  the 
Noble  Lord's  hospitality,  of  the  best  the  season  could 
produce,  and  finished  the  evening  with  some  of  his 
Lordship's  choice  old  Port. 
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CENTRAL    SCHOOL    OF    HORTICUL- 
TURE AND  AGRICULTURE. 

ADVANTAGES    OF    BOTANICAL     KNOWLEDGE    TO   THE 
FARMER. 

To  tTie  'Right  Hon.  Earl  Spencer. 

My  Lord, — I  have  been  much  gratified  by 
learning,  from  the  second  edition  of  the  last  Gar- 
deners' Gazette,  that  we  are  to  have  two  societies 
for  the  promotion  of  agriculture  as  a  science,  cal- 
culated not  to  interfere  with  each  other,  but  bj'  a 
judicious  division  of  labours,  and  1  hope  mutual 
support,  to  advance  the  common  object  of  both. 
Allow  me  to  hazard  a  few  suggestions  respecting 
them. 

It  is  now  for  the  first  time  proposed  to  set  about, 
in  earnest,  the  application  of  the  subsidiary  sciences 
of  chemistry  and  botany  to  agriculture.  The  field 
of  chemical  discovery  will  perhaps  be  best  ex- 
plained by  the  society  projected  by  the  Dute  of 
Richmond  and  yourself,  consisting  as  it  will  chiefly 
of  experimental  agriculturists  ;  while  that  of  bo- 
tanical research  will  be  as  appropriately  consigned 
to  the  Central  Scliool  of  Horticulture  and  Agricul- 
ture, which  embraces  those  who  are  most  eminent 
for  the  study  of  the  natural  history  and  properties 
of  seeds  and  plants.  To  the  importance  of  the 
former  object  the  English  farmer  is  fully  alive,  but 
to  that  of  the  latter  his  attention  has  not  yet  been 
sufficiently  directed,  and  I  will  therefore  briefly 
point  out  two  or  three  of  the  many  advantages 
which  the  dissemination  of  botanical  knowledge 
by  the  Central  School,  will  confer  upon  him. 

In  order  to  turn  his  pastures  to  the  best  ac- 
count, it  is  necessary  that  the  grazier  should  consult 
the  natural  taste  of  his  cattle.  Cows,  horses,  and 
sheep  all  differ  in  their  tastes,  and  are  more  partial 
to  one  sort  of  grass  than  another.  Linnjeus  gives 
us  a  detailed  account  of  more  than  two  thousand 
experiments,  made  by  himself  and  friends,  on  this 
point,  of  which  the  following  is  a  summary  : 

Of  494  sorts  offered  to  oxen,  they  refused  218. 
Of  575  do.  do.  goats,  they]  refused  126. 
Of  528  do.  do.  sheep,  they  refused  141. 
Of  474  do.  do.  horses,  they  refused  212. 
Of  243     do.         do.         swine^  they  refused  171. 

Considering,  therefore,  the  promiscuous  her- 
bage of  our  pastures,  we  cannot  wonder  that  they 
are  overrun  with  grasses  which  the  cattle  will  not 
touch.  Indeed,  from  neglecting  the  material  point 
of  suiting  the  palates  of  our  cattle,  grasses  odious 
to  the  taste,  choke  and  destroy  the  good.  The 
barren  grasses  are  also  allowed  to  do  the  same, 
such  for  instance  as  the  carex  tribe  in  most  situ- 
ations, and  the  bent  and  hard  grasses  every- 
where. 

Another  point  of  consequence  is  the  adaptation 
of  seeds  to  the  soil,  some  preferring  a  dry,  others 
a  wet  soil,  and  so  on.  Now,  every  farmer  knows 
how  to  suit  his  grain  to  the  quality  of  his  soil,  but 
very  few  are  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the 
grasses  which  they  should  select  for  the  different 
varieties  of  land  they  may  have  to  lay  down  or 
replenish.  In  either  operation  a  judicious  choice 
of  seeds  is  everything  ;  for,  contrary  to  the  case 
of  grain,  seeds  ought  to  have  grown,  and  grown 
favourably,  on  the  same  sort  of  soil  as  that  on 
which  they  are  intended  to  be  sown.  The  dis- 
semination of  botanical  knowledge  by  such  a  so- 
ciety as  "the  Central  School  of  Horticulture  and 
Agriculture "  would  soon  enable  the  intelligent 
farmer  to  judge  a  sample  of  seeds  even  better  than 


he  now  does  a  sample  of  grain  ;  for  it  would  in- 
struct him  not  only  as  to  the  name  and  soimdness 
of  the  seeds,  but,  from  observing  the  seeds  of  the 
indigenous  weeds  in  the  sample,  to  detect  upon 
what  sort  of  soil  they  had  been  grown. 

A  volume,  my  Lord,  might  in  this  manner  be 
written  to  illustrate  the  uses  of  botany  in  agricul- 
ture ;  but  I  will  only  mention  one  more.  In  Eng- 
land, the  advent  and  the  temperature  of  the  sea- 
sons are  so  very  uncertain,  that  the  spring  opera- 
tions of  agriculture  are  mostly  at  a  venture  and 
frequently  fail.  Theophrastus,  the  parent  of  natu- 
ral knowledge,  and  Hesiod  after  him,  laid  down 
rules  for  this  difficulty,  derived  from  the  migra- 
tion of  birds;  but  Linnaus  invented  a  far  more 
correct  thermometer  (if  I  may  so  call  it),  in  the 
budding  and  leafing  of  particular  trees,  and  the 
blowing  of  particular  flowers.  He  made  obser- 
vations of  this  kind  in  every  country  he  visited, 
and  gives  us  a  list  of  a  great  number  of  persons  he 
employed  to  communicate  to  him  the  results  of 
similar  experience.  Fanciful  as  this  may  at  first 
seem,  it  is  only  taking  nature  for  our  prompter 
and  guide.  I  have  however  exceeded  the  limits  I 
intended  ;  and  cordially  wishing  your  society,  and 
its  elder  sister  the  Central  School  of  Horticulture 
and  Agriculture,  success  proportionate  to  the  be« 
nefits  they  are  calculated  to  ensure. 

1  remain  your  obedient  servant, 

A  Botanist  and  Agriculturist. 


Manufacture  of  Salt  for  Dairy  Purposes. 
— The  Dutch  are  remarkably  particular  as  to  the 
proper  quantity  and  quality  of  their  salt,  of  which 
there  site  tiiree  kinds  manufactured.  The  small  salt 
for  butter,  wliieh  iis  somewhat  smaller  than  the  com- 
mon salt  made  in  this  country,  is  boiled  or  evaporated 
in  twenty-four  hours.  This  kind  is  also  used,  as  already 
mentioned,  in  mixing'  in  some  districts  with  the  Kanter 
cheese.  The  second  salt  is  evaporated  by  a  slower  pro- 
cess, in  about  three  days  ;  it  is  used  in  salting:  by  out- 
ward application,  the  Edam,Goud;i,  and  in  some  places 
the  Kanter  cheeses.  This  kind  is  beautifully  formed  in 
the  natural  chrystals  of  about  half  an  inch  square.  The 
third  kind  is  larg'cr  sized  ;  the  chrystals  are  nearly  an 
inch  square,  and  the  evaporation  process  lasts  four  or 
five  days.  It  is  sometimes  used  for  salting'  cheeses  by 
outward  application,  but  principally  for  curing'  fish,  beef, 
pork,  &c.  The  Dutch  pay  great  attention  to  the  exact 
quantity  of  the  particular  kind  of  salt  necessary,  so  that 
we  never  find  the  cheeses  made  in  Holland  salted  to  an 
intolerable  degree,  as  we  sometimes  experience  in  this 
country.  I  (says  Mr.  Mitch  si)  endeavoured  to  discover 
the  mode  of  manufacture,  and  learned  some  particulars 
on  this  important  subject,  but  there  appeared  to  be 
some  secretin  the  process  which  the  manufacturers  were 
unwilling  to  disclose.  One  thing-  is  certain,  that  the  use 
of  the  Dutch  salt  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  jweet  and 
delicious  flavour  of  their  butter,  which,  although  always 
well  flavoured  hardly  tastes  of  salt,  or  rather  of  that 
acrid  quality  which  the  poisonous  bittern  of  the  muriate 
and  sulphate  of  magnesia  pervading  our  common  salt 
imparts  to  our  butter  :  and  this  is  very  obvious  in  com- 
paring the  Dutch  butter  with  the  best  salted  butter  of 
this  country.  When  it  is  considered  that  the  health  and 
prosperity  of  the  people  are  materially  concerned  in  the 
use  of  this  article  in  so  many  various  ways,  the  pro- 
priety, or  rather  necessity,  of  improvement  in  its  manu- 
facture will  be  the  more  evident  ;  and  it  is  rather  re- 
markable that  while  chemistry  has  now  advanced  to 
such  perfection,  no  change  has  taken  place  in  the  mode 
of  making  salt  for  several  centuries.  The  late  scientific 
Earl  of  Dundonald,  the  late  Dr.  Coventry,  and  the  Rev. 
James  Headrick  proposed  important  improvements  in 
the  mode  of  manufacture  of  this  article,  which,  however, 
seem  never  to  have  been  adopted. 
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WONDERFUL   SUBTERRANEAN 
REST  IN  LINCOLNSHIRE. 


FO- 


The  history  of  the  early  ages  of  the  Christian 
era,  however  scanty,  furnishes  us  with  the  records 
of  many  local  convulsions,  by  which  the  face  and 
character  of  extensive  tracts  have  undergone  vast 
and  singular  revolutions ;  but  time  or  accident 
have  developed  a  still  greater  number,  of  which 
even  tradition  has  preserved  no  account.  Of  the 
latter  class,  perhaps,  the  immense  subterranean 
forest,  which  lies  buried  under  certain  fens  be- 
tween Lincoln  and  Boston,  is  the  most  wonderful 
in  Britain  ;  although  its  existence  is  almost  un- 
known, except  to  the  thinly  scattered  population 
of  the  district.  A  short  description  of  it  may 
prove  not  unamusing,  and  per  chance  may  direct 
some  tourist  or  geologist  to  a  spot  wliere  lie  will 
find  wonders  amply  sufficient  to  reward  the  labour 
of  observation. 

The  soil  of  the  fens  alluded  to  consists  mainly  of 
rotted  wood,  mixed  with  a  sort  of  earthy  deposit, 
evidently  left  by  the  subsidence  of  a  large  body  of 
water.  On  passing  a  lately  ploughed  piece,  a 
stranger  is  surprised  by  observing  heaps  of  wood, 
many  loads  to  the  acre,  piled  up  over  its  surface, 
as  if  a  crop  of  huge  black  logs  had  succeeded  to 
the  previous  one  of  corn.  These  have  been  torn 
up  by  the  plough ;  and  it  is  singular  that  after 
forty  years  of  tillage,  the  yield  of  these  logs  in 
many  places  continues  as  great  as  ever.  The  oc- 
cupiers ascribe  the  phenomenon  to  the  gradual 
rising  of  the  forest,  which  lies  prostrated  3.  foot  or 
two  underground,  though  it  is  probably  caused  by 
the  sinking  ofthe  top  soil  into  a  boggy  substratum, 
which  is  called  the  sock.  In  pasture  pieces,  the 
trees  force  themselves  up  entire,  announcing  their 
approach  to  the  surface  by  the  decay  of  all  verdure 
above  them.  When  a  farmer  observes  this  indi- 
cation of  a  tree  rising,  he  digs  down  to  it,  and  re- 
moves it  from  its  bed  of  centuries,  and  is  fre- 
quently well  rewarded  for  his  trouble.  The  trees 
are  all  oak,  and  frequently  of  dimensions  which 
would  almost  stagger  belief.  Some  years  ago  we 
saw  one  taken  up  which  contained  no  less  than 
1,440  cubit  feet  of  timber ;  and  so  recently  as  the 
winter  of  1835,  we  removed  another,  the  bole 
alone  of  which  contained  nearly  1,000  feet.  The 
wood  of  these  gigantic  monarchs  of  the  forest, 
when  first  bared,  is  soddened  with  moisture  and 
apparently  rotten  ;  but  after  a  short  exposure  to 
the  air  becomes  so  hard  that  none  but  the  best 
tempered  tools  will  touch  it.  It  is  nevertheless 
easily  worked  into  rails  and  fencing,  because  the 
grain  is  so  straight  that  it  rends  like  a  reed.  Many 
gentlemen,  too,  in  the  neighbourhood,  have  a  few 
plain  articles  of  furniture  manufactured  out  of  it, 
as  matters  of  curiosity,  as  in  time  it  becomes  not 
only  as  hard,  but  as  black  as  ebony,  and  is  capable 
of  the  highest  polish. 

In  most  ofthe  fen  districts,  the  impi'ovem.ent  of 
drainage  and  navigation  has  been  actively  prose- 
cuted for  some  years,  in  forming  more  direct 
channels  for  the  river  and  cutting  large  catch- 
water  drains  through  the  country ;  and  when  in 
the  execution  of  such  works  long  and  broad  lines 
are  laid  open  by  excavation,  then  we  descend,  as 
it  were,  to  this  forest  Pompeii,  and  see  these  once 
stately  occupants  of  the  land  in  the  spot  where 
they  fell  under  the  ravages  of  the  ocean,  or  the  de- 
solation of  the  hurricane.  Every  tree  is  either 
plucked  up  from  its  roots,  or  snapped  short  off" 
about  three  feet  from  it  j  and  all  appeal  s  to  have 
fallen  pretty  much  in  the  same  way.     An  ingeni- 


ous friend  of  ours  once  remarked  to  us,  that  Cjesar 
mentions  an  immense  forest  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, the  circuit  of  which  cost  him  several  days 
march,  with  the  view  of  hunting  down  the  Britons, 
and  that  he  probably  destroyed  it  as  one  of  their 
fastnesses.  But  that  the  destruction  was  not 
effected  by  the  hand  of  man  is  evident,  from  the 
splintered  state  of  the  trunks,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  almost  human  impossibility  of  such  an  achieve- 
ment at  a  time  when  the  mechanical  powers,  by 
which  such  trees  can  only  be  torn  up  by  the  roots, 
were  wholly  unknown.  Besides,  our  friend's  hy- 
pothesis is  good  for  nothing,  unless  he  will  con- 
tend that  Ca'sar  not  only  annihilated  them,  but 
bu7'ied  them  too.  Several  years  observation  near 
the  place  convinces  us,  that  at  some  distant  date 
an  irruption  of  the  sea  must  have  done  the  havoc, 
aided,  perhaps,  by  one  of  those  tornadoes  which 
even  now,  in  a  milder  degree,  are  occasionally  ex- 
perienced thereabouts.  Our  Lincolnshire  readers 
will  remember  something  of  the  kind  happening 
at  Tumby  wood,  nine  or  ten  years  ago. 


EARLY  POTATOES. 

Late  as  the  season  is,  and  propitious  as  has  been 
the  month  of  March,  to  all  the  operations  ofthe 
garden,  it  is  probable  that  many  ash-leaved  kidneys, 
and  other  early  varieties  of  the  potato,  are  yet  to 
be  jdanted.  The  ordinary  method  of  setting  is 
not  strange  to  any  cottager  ;  but  few,  gardeners 
or  others,  are  aware  ofthe  real  advantage,  which 
attends  a  more  scientific  mode  of  proceeding.  Our 
present  object,  however,  is  to  secure  all  the  first 
developments,  those  produced  from  the  crown 
germs,  from  frosts,  which  are  ever  liable  to  occur, 
even  in  May.  There  are  two  trees  which  by  some 
have  been  judged  to  be  criterions  of  settled  wea- 
ther, and  hence  have  been  termed  the  wise  trees ; 
they  are  the  walnut  and  the  mulberry ;  but  it  must 
be  in  the  recollection  of  many,  that  in  the  morn- 
ing ofthe  7th  of  May,  1831,  after  a  fine  and  grow- 
ing April,  a  frost  of  five  or  six  degrees  occurred 
about  three  o'clock,  which  cut  off  all  the  leaves  of 
the  ash  ;  blackened,  as  if  by  fire,  whole  breadths 
of  potatoes,  and  destroyed  hundreds  of  greenhouse 
plants,  then  hardeningoff  in  coal  pits,  previous  to 
final  planting  out.  On  that  morning,  my  too  early- 
wise  mulberry  lost  four  or  five  inches  of  its  ter- 
minal fresh  made  shoots  ;  hence  there  is  no  rule 
without  its  exception. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  be  quite  sure,  let  the  plot 
of  ground  (a  light  sandy  loam  if  possible)  for  the 
early  potatoes  be  laid  out  in  trenches,  like  those 
for  celery,  about  one  foot  wide,  nine  inches  deep, 
and  thirty  inches  asunder — each  to  point,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  north  and  south.  Dig  into  each  a 
good  proportion  of  semi-decayed  leaves,  a  year  or 
two  old  ;  and  thus,  leave  the  surface  soil  of  each 
trench  five  or  six  inches  below  the  level  of  the 
ground,  the  earth  out  of  the  tr-enches  standing  in 
sloping  ridges  on  the  sides  of  the  trenches.  Strain 
a  line  down  the  centre  of  a  trench  ;  place  the  tu- 
bers of  the  ash-coloured  kidney  whole,  five  inches 
apart  along  the  line,  the  lower  ends  just  so  deep 
as  to  support  them  upright,  the  rose  or  crowns 
being  uppermost.  Draw  earth  from  each  side  of 
the  ridges  till  it  cover  the  potatoes  to  the  depth  of 
one  inch  and  a  half,  and  finish  with  an  inch  of 
leaf-siftings,  or  any  light  fine  litter. 

Ash-leaved  kidneys  have  few  eyes,  and  rarely 
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admit  of  being  cut ;  the  early  frame,  the  early 
Scotch,  &c.,  may  be  divided  ;  and  in  that  case, 
each  cut  side  might  with  advantage,  be  dipped  into 
air  slaked  lime,  which  will  absorb  the  juice,  and 
defend  the  pulp  from  grubs.  As  the  shoots  be- 
come visible,  and  advance,  draw  fine  earth  from 
the  ridges  against  them,  especially  on  cold  clear 
evenings  ;  and  repeat  the  earthings  till  the  bed  be 
level.  The  potatoes  will  then  not  be  deeper  than 
in  the  ordinary  plantings  ;  the  ridgings  or  earth- 
ings-up  will  be  completed,  and  one  digging  be- 
tween the  rows  will  finish  the  business,  leaving 
the  ground  in  a  free  condition,  open  to  the  rain, 
and  to  the  power  of  the  sun,  which  at  mid-day 
will  pour  its  streams  of  light  along  the  entire  rows, 
keeping  them  upright,  and  effecting  all  that  it  is 
the  office  of  solar  effulgence  to  produce  upon  ex- 
panded foliage.  J.  T. 
March  29. 


TO  THE   EDITOR  OF  THE  INDEPEN- 
DENT PRESS. 

Sir, — As  spring  is  the  time  to  prepare  for  sum- 
mer, allow  me,  through  your  paper,  to  make  a  few 
remarks  to  naturalists  and  bee-keepers.  It  is  to 
increase  the  culture  and  improve  the  management 
of  the  hive-bee.  Some  persons  have  said  "how 
will  you  do  it  ?  for  bees  are  kept  mostly  by  cot- 
tagers, and  to  make  them  do  any  thing  out  of  their 
old  plan  is  as  easy  as  to  make  them  gather  honey 
at  once."  The  prosecution  and  encouragement  of 
any  system  of  bee  management,  undertaken  by 
those  who  are  qualified  by  their  means,  abilities, 
and  power  of  patronage  to  set  the  example,  and 
thereby  influence  others,  will  effect  this  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  as  far  as  the  production  of  honey 
and  wax  is  concerned,  will,  I  think,  be  sufficiently 
obvious  to  those  who  have  witnessed,  or  who 
hereafter  may  witness,  the  successful  results.  The 
hive-bee  has  engaged  the  attention  of  the  curious 
from  the  earliest  ages.  Recent  discoveries  prove 
that  we  are  yet  only  beginning  to  arrive  at  a  cor- 
rect knowledge  of  its  wonderful  proceedings. 
Pliny  informs  us  that  Aristomachus,  of  Soles,  in 
Silicia,  devoted  fifty-eight  years  to  the  study ;  and 
that  Philiscus,  the  Thracian,  spent  his  whole  life 
in  forests  for  the  purpose  of  observing  them.  But, 
in  consequence  of  the  imperfect  method  of  re- 
search, assuming  that  what  they  did  discover  was 
known  to  Aristotle,  Collumella,  and  Pliny,  the 
exact  amount  annually  paid  to  other  countries  for 
these  two  commodities,  honey  and  wax,  I  have  not 
the  means  of  ascertaining  with  accuracy,  but  it  is 
probable  that  it  exceeds  350,000^.  a  sum  lost  to 
this  country  because,  not  only  have  we  in  the 
vegetable  world,  a  prolusion  of  those  productions 
that 

"  Waste  their  sweetness  in  the  desert  air," 

but  we  have,  or  might  have,  if  we  would  but  en- 
courage them,  the  labourers  necessary  to  collect 
them,  and  this,  too,  without  the  deterioration  of 
any  other  department  of  rural  economy.  I  know 
of  no  means  so  decidedly  calculated  to  foster  the 
culture  of  the  honey-bee  among  all  classes,  and 
among  more  particularly  the  population  of  rural 
districts,  as  aperian  societies,  formed  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  extending  and  improving  the  cul- 
tivation and  management  of  honey-bees.    Hoping 


to  see  some  persons  come  forward  to  form  a  so- 
ciety like  the  above  will  be  my  heart's  desire. 
I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c., 

A  BEE-KEEPER. 

We  agreo  with  tbe  writer  of  tbe  above  letter  that, 
with  a  little  more  attention,  large  quantities  of  honey 
might  be  collected,  to  tlie  great  advantage  of  the  cot- 
tagers, and  at  little  expence.  The  simplest  and  cheap- 
est way  to  be  followed  by  the  cottagers  is  this  • — 
The  old  fashioned  straw  hive  should  be  made  with  a 
wooden  top  about  the  size  of  the  crown  of  a  man's 
hat,  in  the  centrt-  should  be  a  round  hole  about  two 
inches  and-a-half  in  diameter,  stopped  with  a  bung. 
As  soon  as  a  hive  has  tli'own  its  first  swarm,  a  bell 
glass  capable  of  containing  from  six  to  ten  pounds 
should  be  placed  on  the  wooden  top,  the  bung  having 
been  first  taken  out,  and  an  empty  hive  should  be 
placed  over  it,  and  secured  that  it  may  not  be  blown 
off  by  the  wind.  If  the  honey  harvest  is  a  good 
one,  this  glass  will  be  speedily  filled  by  the  bees. 
It  may  then  be  removed  and  another  substituted  in 
its  place.  As  soon  as  the  young  swarms  have  nearly 
filled  their  hives,  the  same  thing  may  be  done  with 
them,  with  the  same  success  if  the  harvest  be  good, 
and  the  hives  strong  and  vigorous.  Thus  large 
quantities  of  the  purest  honey  may  be  obtained  with 
no  injury  to  the  hives,  and  without  the  loss  of  a 
single  bee. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  NORWICH 
MERCURY. 

Redenhall,  Aprils,  1838. 

Sir, — I  did  not  contemplate  replying  to  any  re- 
mark which  might  arise  from  my  recent  address  to 
your  valuable  Journal,  but  a  Friend  to  Improvement 
has  very  properly  deemed  it  judicious  to  correct  my 
errors,  which  will  be  a  more  perplexing  task  than 
attempting  to  kick  overboard  spade  cultivation. 

It  appears  he  has  impeached  me  as  liable  to  two 
accusations.  From  the  first  I  am  absolved  through 
your  Journal,  and  the  second  I  cannot  easily  surren- 
der without  assuring  him  that  I  am  not  surprised  at 
his  imagining  the  quantity  of  manure  ought  to  have 
been  reversed,  viz.  16  loads  for  the  dug,  and  8  for 
the  ploughed.  I  beg  to  notice,  that  unless  I  could 
amply  have  borne  out  the  statement  I  should  not 
have  quoted  it ;  but  from  the  various  experiments  I 
have  made  in  spade  cultivation,  I  have  more  fre- 
quently had  as  much  produce  in  return  per  acre 
without  as  with  the  plough  when  properly^  manured, 
insomuch  that  tbe  first  time  of  digging  deep  and  ad- 
hesive land  I  frequently  abridge  or  abandon  the  use 
of  it ;  my  reason  for  which  is,  that  owing  to  the 
land  having  for  many  years  been  ploughed  to  a  cer- 
tain depth,  an  accumulation  of  liquid  from  repeated 
application  of  manure  has  a  tendency  downward, 
impregnating  the  under  stratum,  upon  which  when 
brought  to  the  surface,  the  atmosphere  has  its  influ- 
ential effects,  without  which  the  most  determined 
efforts  will  be  pregnant  with  great  risk ;  and  I  con- 
ceive whenever  any  adhesive  subsoil  is  brought  to 
the  surface,  which  has  been  excluded  from  the  sun 
and  frost,  one  of  tbe  principal  reasons  why  that 
greatest  of  all  evils,  prejudice,  has  so  long  prevailed 
in  opposition  to  deep  tillage,  for  when  an  original 
stiff  subsoil  has  attained  a  natural  friability  by  wea- 
ther alone,  then  it  is  rendered  serviceable  for  the 
production  of  crops.  I  beg  the  friend  to  improve- 
ment to  understand  that  my  allusions  on  subsoiling 
were  not  directed  either  in  Sprowston  or  Rackbeatb, 
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and  that  my  "  sarcastic  remarks"  which  appear  so 
indigestible,  were  applied  to  stiff  soils  only,  which 
he  will  clearly  see  on  re-perusing  my  letter.  If  he 
imagine  I  am  opposed  to  the  operation  of  the  subsoil 
plough  in  the  parishes  cited,  he  is  mistaken.  I  con- 
sider the  writer  has  not  vitiated  my  argument,  for 
there  remains  no  doubt  as  to  the  efficacy  of  subsoil- 
ing  on  any  land  subject  to  drought,  particularly 
those  inclined  to  scorch,  although  on  such  soils  it 
would  be  very  injudicious  to  plough  deep  and  bring 
a  poor  gravel  or  sand  to  the  surface.  I  am  glad  to 
find  that  the  alteration  of  Sir  Edward's  plough  is  yet 
practicable,  and  if  the  ingenuity  of  the  writer  can 
accomplish  so  desirable  an  improvement,  calculated 
for  all  soils,  he  will  confer  a  real  benefit  on  the  com- 
munity ;  but  should  any  anonymous  friend  (I  hope 
a  practical  farmer)  feel  inclined  to  explain  verbally 
or  to  correspond  publicly  on  any  skilful  trials  for  the 
furtherance  of  agriculture,  my  services  are  at  his 
command,  as  differences  of  soils  must  naturally  lead 
to  critical  disquisition.  I  therefore  advise  the  Friend 
to  Improvement  to  eradicate  in  age  the  sentiments 
imbibed  in  youth,  and  avoid  bj^  all  means  a  danger- 
ous error,  that  of  taking  no  experiment  upon  trust, 
but  all  upon  trial  for  my  motto  is,  "  practice  and 
then  preach,"  but  "  no  practice  no  preaching." 
I  am,  Sir,  yours,  very  respectfully, 

JOHN  GEDNEY. 


NEWLY  INVENTED  PLOUGH  FOR 
TILLING  STEEP  SLOPES. 

TO     THE     EDITOR     OF     THE     FIFE     HERALD. 

Sir, — The  Highland  Society,  taking  into  conside- 
ration the  great  loss  of  time  incurred  by  the  present 
mode  of  tilling  steep  slopes  with  the  common  plough, 
have  offered  a  premium  for  the  best  form  of  one  that 
will  till  at  right  angles  to  the  slope,  and  lay  the  fur- 
rows all  to  the  declivity.  I  have  made  a  drawing  of 
a  plough  with  a  view  to  accomplish  this  object,  and 
shown  it  to  a  few  eminent  agriculturists,  who  highly 
approve  of  it,  and  recommend  that  one  should  be 
made  for  exhibition  this  season.  It  is  to  consist  of 
two  mould-boards  set  in  opposite  directions,  both  on 
the  same  side  of  the  plough,  with  coulter  and  sock 
to  each,  and  a  pair  of  stilts  attached  to  both  ends  of 
the  beam.  The  plough  is  to  be  drawn  by  means  of 
an  iron  rod  that  moves  upon  a  socket,  to  allow  the 
horses  to  turn  without  turning  the  plough.  In  this 
way  it  will  work  in  both  directions,  laying  all  the 
furrows  to  one  side,  doing  double  the  work  of  the 
common  plough  in  the  same  space  of  time. — lam,  &c. 
ANDREW  SYMINGTON. 

Kettle,  April  9,  1838, 


Longevity  of  Trees. — Evelyn  describes  a  yew 
tree,  in  the  church-yard  of  Brabourne,  in  Kent, 
which  he  measured  in  1660,  when  it  was  superannuated 
the  circumference  of  which  at  the  base  was  all  but  sixty 
feet,  giving  a  diameter  of  not  less  than  2880  years,  and 
if  it  still  exists,  says  Decandolle,  we  may  set  it  down  as 
being  of  the  age  of  3,000  years.  Nothing  is  now,  how- 
ever, known  of  it,  but  in  its  place  there  is  one  not  above 
four  or  five  yards  in  circumference  at  the  very  base,  no 
tradition  exists  concerning  the  former,  nor  does  any  ves- 
tige remain.  As  the  nearest  proximation  to  it  that  Kent 
affords,  two  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  church-yards  of 
Statesfield  and  Eashng,  near  Charing,  which  measures 
nine  yards  in  circuit,  at  the  height  of  four  feet  from  the 
base — the  former  hollow,  the  latter  sound ;  giving,  at 
the  rate  of  one  line  of  diameter  per  annum,  an  age  of 
1,296  years. 


BILL  FOR  GRINDING  WHEAT  IN 
BOND. 

I  agree  with  Rusticus's  letter  in  your  paper  of  the 
9th  inst.,  that  tlie  simple  and  truly  efficacious  way  of 
giving  out  wheat  in  bond  to  be  ground,  is  to  do  so  by 
weight  only,  but  I  go  further  and  say,  that  instead 
of  delivering  on  bonds  to  be  returned  ground,  the 
duty  of  the  day  should  be  paid  at  the  delivery,  and 
leave  it  in  the  option  of  the  grinder  to  return  or  ex- 
port within  two  months  from  delivery,  certain  propor- 
tions of  fine  flour,  seconds,  thirds,  and  bran,  on  evi- 
dence of  which,  to  receive  back  the  duty ;  and  as 
this  is  the  general  way  of  reckoning  with  millers  when 
wheat  is  delivered  them  to  grind  on  hire,  it  is  found 
practically  to  be  a  sufficient  protection  to  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  wheat,  and  must  be  equally  so  to  the 
protection  of  the  duty.  The  proportions  of  produce 
are  perfectly  known  to  the  trade.  I  submit  the  ac- 
companying schedule  will  not  be  gainsaid,  but,  of 
course  it  is  open  to  the  public  for  their  remarks. 

I  would  further  submit,  that  for  any  part  of  the 
produce  not  returned,  there  should  be  a  deduction 
corresponding  to  schedule  ;  one  is  also  herewith 
submitted  for  remarks  ;  it  is  calculated  on  the  duty 
of  flour,  which  is  laid  at  about  2s.  6d.  per  quarter 
above  that  of  wheat.  The  coarse  and  the  bran  only 
would  be  the  article  not  returned. 

Some  timorous  individuals  may  suspect  that  evil 
will  arise  to  the  agriculturist  from  keeping  the  pro- 
duce of  foreign  wheat,  and  substituting  that  of  Bri- 
tish ;  such  an  attempt  will  only  be  made  once,  as 
flour  is  so  inferior  for  warm  climates  when  made  of 
British  wheat,  that  the  probability  is  it  would  become 
stale  and  be  lost :  besides,  equal  quantities  of  British 
and  foreign  must  have  always  the  same  effect  on  our 
markets,  consequently  no  evil  can  arise  to  the  agri- 
culturists. The  only  thing-  he  should  fear  is  delivery 
under  bond,  whereby  a  great  inducement  is  held  out 
to  smuggle  away  the  produce  while  manufacturing, 
and  then  there  are  only  names  on  paper  to  look  to, 
besides  difficulty  in  obtaining  evidence  to  convict. 
I  am  Sir,  &c. 

MERCATOR. 

PROPOSED  SCHEDULE. 

1.  All  wheats  under  this  act  shall  be  delivered  by 
the  weight  of  sixty-two  pounds,  eight  of  which  shall 
be  a  quarter. 

2.  No  quantity  less  than  ten  Quarters  shall  be  de- 
livered at  any  one  time,  viz.  354st.  4lb.  imperial. 

3.  That  every  person  claiming  under  this  act  a 
return  of  duty,  shall  within  two  months  from  the  day 
the  duty  was  paid,  produce  a  certificate  by  the  proper 
custom-house  officer,  that  he  has  for  every  ten  quar- 
ters wheat,  either  exported  or  put  into  bond 

250  stones  fine  flour,  quality  satisfying  the 
inspector;  also 

20       „       seconds,         ditto  or  in  lieu 

thereof  2  cwt.  second  biscuits. 

20  „  third  flour,  or  in  lieu  2cwt.  com- 
mon biscuit. 

60  bran. 

S50 

That  if  there  is  any  part  of  the  fine  flour  found  de- 
ficient, duty  thereon  shall  be  charged  at  the  rate  fo- 
reign flour  paid  on  the  day  the  wheat  was  taken  out 
of  bond. 

If  second  flour  is  found  deficient  it  shall  be 
charged  at  half  the  duty  on  the  fine. 

If  third  flour,  at  one  fourth  fine  ;  and  bran  at  one 
twentieth  of  the  fine. 

2   C 
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TO  THE   EDITOR  OF  THE    MARK 
LANE  EXPRESS. 

I  read  your  publication  regularly  because  it  coa- 
tains  such  an  extensive  collection  of  facts  calculated 
to  enlighten  not  only  the  ignorant,  but  the  philoso- 
pher, and  from  which  may  be  deduced  the  most  use- 
ful lessons. 

I  was  pleased  in  reading  an  account  recently  pub- 
lished by  you,  of  the  trial  made  of  work  done  by 
horses  in  waggons  and  in  single  horse  carts,  and  have 
no  doubt  it  has  made  a  general  impression  of  the  eco- 
nomy of  the  latter,  but  as  some  may  still  be  sceptical 
from  its  being  merely  an  experiment,  for  which  an 
allowance  should  be  made,  I  give  you  a  short  account 
of  what  my  horses  have  been  working  for  years  with- 
out ever  getting  damage  by  their  work.  Their 
journeys  are  from  three  to  thirty-six  miles  at  a  turn, 
principally  employed  in  three  journies  of  thirty-six 
and  three  of  eighteen  miles  every  week,  that  is,  they 
travel  at  an  average  about  160  miles  per  week,  one 
half  of  that  distance  empty,  each  horse  draws  18  cwt. 
to  22  cwt.  as  the  road  proves,  besides  the  cart  which 
is  upwards  of  10  cwt.  In  very  short  distances  occa- 
sionally their  gross  is  46  cwt.  but  this  is  only  on  a 
case  of  necessity,  and  the  distance  three  miles.  My 
experience  as  to  the  number  is  limited,  and  therefore 
would  not  consider  as  a  data  for  the  best  description 
of  horses  for  working  on  tlie  road,  but  as  far  as  it 
goes,  it  has  convinced  me  that  the  more  blood  if  size, 
the  better.  I  hnve  one  half-bred  which  has  been 
about  half  a  dozen  years  at  that  work,  never  lost  a 
day,  and  has  not  now  a  spot  or  speck.  I  have  two 
others  nearly  thoiough,  which  are  more  active,  and 
proved  less  fatigued  and  better  feeders ;  if  1  could 
get  them  full  blood  I  would  prefer  them.  As  to  feed, 
I  find  that  kind  eat  less  hay  and  no  more  corn  than  the 
country  horses,  and  in  every  respect  j)lease  better 
the  carters,  which  is  a  most  essential  matter  when  so 
much  out  of  the  master's  sight.  I  found  great  diffi- 
culty in  training  all  those  bred  horses  to  work,  it  may 
be  irom  their  being  eight  years  old  or  upwards,  or 
accustomed  to  other  work,  or  naturally  bad  tempers, 
but  I  completely  succeeded  by  giving  them  trifling 
draughts  at  commencement,  and  patience  of  the 
drivers.  I  am  therefore  not  experienced,  and  would 
not  hazard  the  opinion  that  such  cattle  are  suitable 
for  farm  operations,  but  I  see  the  farmers  in  Scot- 
land have  a  dash  of  blood  now  in  their  horses,  par-' 
ticularly  those  in  the  south,  which  they  find  abso- 
lutely necessary  where  far  from  stock  markets.  I  see 
some  come  twice  a  week  forty  miles  before  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  but  they  are  light  loaded,  say 
22  cwt.  gross,  for  a  single  horse  cart.  With  regard 
to  feed,  1  allow  fourteen  pounds  bran  and  six  pounds 
beans  daily,  or  in  lieu,  sixteen  pounds  oats  with 
what;  clover  hay  the  horses  will  eat ;  the  men,  how- 
ever, always  give  their  horses  more  corn,  and  in  par- 
ticular this  winter,  but  the  roads  were  so  bad  and 
frequently  extra  loaded,  such  as  33  cwt.  gross  for  a 
distance  of  thirty-six  miles,  only  stopping  by  the 
way  to  feed.  I  did  not  check  them  until  it  went  to 
that  excess,  that  I  found  it  injuring  the  horses  by 
preventing  their  eating  hay  sufficient,  and  deranging 
their  bowels  ;  since,  the  horses  have  recruited  every 
day.  I  have  my  cart  axles  all  turned  true,  like  those 
of  carriages,  that  there  may  be  as  little  friction  as 
possible. 

I  am  Sir, 

A  CONSTANT  READER. 

Mid  Lothian,  April  17,  1838. 


WHERE  CAN  ANIMALS  OP  THE  BEST 
BREED  OF  CATTLE  BE  OBTAINED  ? 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  FARMEKs'  MAGAZINE. 

Sir, — Having  been  a  subscriber  to  your  valu- 
able Magazine  for  some  time  past,  and  reading 
your  reports  of  the  valuable  animals  at  the  diffe- 
rent shows,  may  I  request  as  a  favour  short  an- 
swers in  your  next  number  }  Where  those  or 
similar  animals  can  be  purchased.'  Whether  the 
sale  at  Holkham  is  annual,  and  at  what  time  of  the 
year  it  takes  place?  or  in  short  what  (if  any)  sales 
of  cattle  (of  the  highest  breed)  take  place,  and  in 
what  Magazine  or  Newspaper  they  are  advertised 
in  ?  My  reason  for  troubling  you  is  that  my  small 
stock,  and  in  fact  all  the  stock  in  my  neighbour- 
hood are  a  disgrace  to  be  seen  (except  pigs  which 
I  after  much  trouble  and  expence  have  now  got 
good,  and  of  course  am  improving  the  breed  in 
the  whole  district)  ;  should  you  not  be  able  to  give 
me  this  information,  you  perhaps  will  have  the 
goodness  to  insert  the  questions,  and  I  doubt  not 
some  of  your  able  correspondents  will  answer 
them.  What  does  JMr.  Brodie  (on  Fattening  Cat- 
tle in  your  October  number)  mean  by  "  ruta 
baga  ?"  Hoping  you  will  excuse  my  thus  trou- 
bling you,  I  remain  your  obedient  Servant, 
An  Amateur  Keeper  of  Stock. 

April  16,  1838. 


■      THE    THERMOMETER. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  TIMES. 

Sir, — The  last  few  days  have  been  as  cold  as  part  of 
the  month  of  February,  and  so  unusual  at  this  period 
of  the  year,  that  1  send  you  a  continuation  of  my  regis- 
ter since  the  last  communication,  which  marked  the 
highest  point  of  the  previous  day  at  67,  since  which 
it  has  been  as  low  as  31,  making  a  difference  of  36  de- 
grees. I  am,  Sir,  your  subscriber,        H.  P. 

Paragon,  New  Kent-road,  April  20. 

Highest  point  Lowest 

in  the  Shade  point 

during  the  Day.  at  Night. 

12        58  degrees  of  Fahrenheit   37 

51  .,  41 

50  ,,  43 

57  „  37 

46  „  3X 

46  „  33 

44  „  34 

43  „  36 


April 


Post  Between  Leeds  and  London. — It  is 
probable  that  in  a  few  weeks,  perhaps  in  a  few 
days,  the  letters  from  London  to  Leeds  v«ill  be  brought 
by  railway  to  Manchester,  and  thence  by  the  Manches- 
ter and  York  mail  to  Leeds,  so  as  to  reach  this  town 
two  hours  earlier  than  at  present.  The  London  find 
Birmingham  railway  is  now  open  for  the  whole  dis- 
tance except  37  miles  ;  and  the  mail  bags  will  shortly 
be,  if  they  are  not  at  present,  forwarded  by  that  con- 
veyance— a  locomotive  engine  being  sent  off  at  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening  from  London  for  that  purpose. 
The  letters  will  reach  Manchester  at  ten  o'clock  in  the 
forenoon,  and  in  a  few  weeks  or  months,  when  the  rail- 
way is  completed,  they  will  arrive  at  eight  o'clock,  or 
even  earlier.  ITie  Leeds  bag  may  then  be  forwarded  by 
the  York  mail,  which  now  leaves  Manchester  at  nine 
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iH  the  morning,  and  reaches  Leeds  at  a  quarter  past 
two.  We  hope  the  post-office  surveyor  will  make  ar- 
rangements as  speedily  as  possible  for  giving  to  Leeds 
this  great  advantage.  To  have  two  hours  more  for 
answering  London  letters  and  orders  would  be  exceed- 
ingly valuable  to  this  great  manufacturing  rown. 
Bradford,  Halifax,  and  Huddersfield  will  be  still  greater 
gainers  than  Leeds,  when  the  letters  come  by  way  of 
Manchester. — Leeds  Mercury. 


THE   PREVENTION    OF   TICKS 
THE  FLY  IN  SHEEP. 


AND 


East  Church,  Isle  of  Sheppy,  Kent. 
Feb.  25th. 
Dear  Sir, — la  speaking  of  your  "  Sheep  Dipping- 
Composition,"  I  can  say,  I  have  found  it  of  most  essen- 
tial service  in  killing  and  preventing  Lice  and  Ticks  in 
Sheep,  and  preventing  the  fly,  I  have  dipped  2,000  in  a 
year,  and  have  never  had  one  with  the  fly  since,  excepting 
in  the  tail  from  looseness  of  body  ;  the  wool  is  in  ap- 
peaTance  in  much  better  cnndition  after  being  dipped, 
and  those  that  were  dipped  in  August  had  not  from  that 
time  till  they  were  shorn,  one  single  tick  or  louse ;  those 
that  had  not  been  dipped  were  full  of  ticks.  Mr.  Banks 
and  Mr.  Leese  were  present  when  my  slieep  were  shorn, 
and  I  have  heard  them  both  speak  of  the  utility  of  dip- 
ping sheep  in  this  composition.  Mr.  B.'s  shepherd,  who 
is  the  entire  manager  of  his  flock,  speaks  in  very  hig'h 
terms  of  it.  I  cannot  possibly  see  either  of  the  persons 
for  their  signatures  to  this  letter,  but  I  can  testify  to  their 
speaking  in  the  highest  terms.  I  have  no  doubt  but 
that  others  will  use  it  this  year,  and  I  am  certain  every 
one  would,  if  they  could  but  see  the  difference  between 
those  that  have  been  dipped  and  those  that  have  not. 
You  are  quite  welcome  to  make  what  use  of  my  name 
you  please  in  this  matter,  and  I  can  say  the  same  with 
Mr.  Banks.     I  am,  dear  Sir,  Yours  respectfully, 

JOHN  MATSON. 
Mr,  Thos.  Bigg,  Chemist,  15,  Crawford-street,  Portman- 
square,  London, 

Copy  of  a  letter  from  Sir  Francis  A.  Mackenzie,  Baro- 
net, to  Mr.  Thomas  Bigg,  Chemist,  15,  Crawford- 
street,  Portman-square,  London,  in  reference  to  his 
"  Sheep  Dipping  Composition." 

Conan  House,  Dingwall,  North  Britain. 
Feb.  22nd. 
Sir, — It  is  but  justice  to  you  to  say  that  having  tried 
it  upon  370  wethers,  450  lambs,  and  50  ewes,  it  has 
answered  to  perfection.  The  ticks  have  been  wholly 
killed,  scab  has  been  prevented,  and  where  incipient, 
been  completely  cured.  Next  year  I  shall  bathe  3000 
sheep  with  it,  and  send  to  you  for  a  fresh  supply. 

Your  obedient  servant, 
F.  A.  MACKENZIE. 


_  The  Patent  Smoke  Consumer. —  This  inven- 
tion is  one  of  the  most  simple  contrivances  that  can 
be  conceived,  and  is  likely  to  be  equally  effective  in  the 
very  useful  purpose  for  which  it  was  so  much  wanted, 
and  it  is  likely,  whea  practice  shall  have  brought  it  un- 
der perfect  control  for  domestic  purposes,  to  become 
very  generally  adopted.  The  machine,  as  exhibited  at 
the  Belvidere-road,  near  Waterloo -bridge,  is  a  steam- 
boiler  of  a  particular  construction,  suitable  tor  a  loco- 
motive engine,  about  seven  feet  in  length,  and  less  than 
three  in  breadth.  The  door  for  applying  the  fuel  is 
about  a  foot  in  diameter,  and  placed  five  feet  from  the 
floor.  Into  this,  the  foreman  throws  a  quantity  of  coal 
upon  a  grating  of  close  bars,  which  are  horizontal  for 
about  eighteen  inches ;  they  then  descend  in  a  curve  to 
the  extent  of  forty-five  degrees  from  the  horizontal  line, 
and  the  bottom  of  the  boiler  descends  parallel  to  the 
gyrating  at  a  foot  or  fifteen  inches  above  them.    It  is  in 


this  space  that  all  the  heat  is  concentrated,  and  the  burn- 
ing of  the  smoke  takes  place.  When  the  coals  are 
thrown  in  at  the  mouth  of  the  furnace,  the  smoke  gen- 
erated is  as  intense  as  it  is  possible  for  smoke  to  be  ;  the 
current  of  air  draws  it  down  the  sloping  passage,  which 
is  a  mass  of  flame ;  the  smoke  in  passing  into  this  flame 
unites  with  it,  and  is  so  completely  consumed,  that  not 
the  smallest  portion  of  it  ever  reaches  even  the  bottom 
opening  of  the  chimney  shaft,  and  consequently  not  the 
slightest  appearance  of  smoke  or  vapour  is  seen  to 
emerge  from  the  top  of  the  chimney  shaft,  whether  it  be 
high  or  low.  It  has  been  tested  in  the  severest  manner, 
and  has,  we  find,  sustained  its  character.  The  savings 
that  it  may  produce  to  railroad  companies  is  calculated 
at  about  50  per  cent,  in  the  fuel,  in  this  way.  At  present, 
the  railroad  companies  are  bound  in  heavy  penalties, 
under  their  act,  to  use  coke  only,  because  coal  causes 
such  great  inconveniences,  and  is  so  detrimental  to  many 
sorts  of  property.  Well,  the  coal  costs  26s.  a  ton,  coke 
8s,  6d,  per  ton,  and  a  ton  of  coal  will  generate  16  per 
cent,  more  steam  than  a  ton  of  coke,  therefore  by  this 
process,  as  there  cannot  be  any  smoke,  the  coal  will  be 
used  in  preference.  Again,  with  respect  to  steam  navi- 
gation, this  process  must  prove  a  most  desirable  improve- 
ment, by  preventing  those  noisome  clouds  of  floating 
carbon,  which  is  inseparable  from  the  present  imperfect 
mode  of  generating  steam  ;  consequently,  travelling  by 
steam-vessels  will  no  longer  be  objected  to  on  that  ac- 
count, when  this  patent  shall  be  carried  fully  into  ope- 
ration,— Mining  Jeurnal. 

The  Subsoil  Plough  in  Shropshire.  —  This 
important  implement  is  making  its  way,  and  "  pay- 
ing its  way "  among  intelligent  and  spirited  agri- 
culturists, who  occupy  farms  under  liberal  and  just 
landlords.  Small  farmers  do  not  possess  sufficient  power 
of  horses  to  work  the  Subsoil  Plough ;  and  even  large 
occupiers  require— justly  require — assistance  from  their 
landlords  in  making  an  improvement  so  vast  and  perma- 
nent upon  an  estate  as  this  implement  will  effect.  His 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Sutherland  has  well  and  wisely 
weighed  the  obstructions  to  an  extensive  use  of  the  Sub- 
soil Plough,  and  has  placed  his  own  generosity  in  the 
opposite  scale,  so  as  to  make  those  obstructions  light 
and  trivial ;  for  his  Grace  is  not  only  allowing  to  his 
tenantry  in  Shropshire  and  Staff'ordshire  the  necessary 
draining  tiles  preparatory  to  theuse  of  the  subsoil  plough, 
but  has  established  powerful  yokes  of  oxen  to  work  it. 
These  oxen,  with  servants  and  a  plough,  are  lent  to  the 
Sutherland  tenantry,  in  order  that  this  valuable  imple- 
ment may  be  effectively  used  by  them.  A  noble  example, 
■worthy  of  his  Grace  to  a  spirited  tenantry  ! — Shrewsbury 
Chronicle, 

The  internal  transport  of  merchandize  in  France, 
during  the  year  1836,  according  to  official  returns 
amounted  to  only  34,000,000  Ions,  of  which  the  total 
value  may  be  calculated  at  204,000,000f.,  divided  as 
follows: —  Kilogrammes.  Francs. 

Silks  and  ribands  ....  1,659 ,500  value  about  94,000,000 

Cottons,  muslins   7,746,000         —        34,000,000 

Woollen  goods,  cloths, 

shawls,  &c 636,500         —        19,000,000 

Linen  cloths 660,000         —        11,500,000 

Tulles  and  gauzes 22,000         —  5,000,000 

Skins  and  felts 80,000         —         3,500,000 

Cochineal,  indigo 200,000         —  4,500,000 

Oils 750,000         —         2,500,000 

Tobacco 200,000         —  1 ,500,000 

Clocks  and  watches . .       135,000         —  3,500,000 

Coffee,  sugar,  cocoa..  8,700,000         —  9,500,000 

Sundries 13,310,000         —        15,500,000 

34,090,000  —  204,000,000 
Of  which  1,200  tons  of  valuable  merchandise  are  rated 
at  18,000,000f.,  which  is  150,000f.  per  ton  ;  and  22,000 
tons  of  general  merchandise  are  rated  at  25,000,000f., 
which  is  from  1,100  to  l,200f.  per  ton.  The  Constitu- 
tionnei  remarks  that  this  being  nearly  the  total  of  the 
actual  transport,  is  far  too  small  to  justify  the  enormous 
sacrifices  for  the  construction  of  railroads  proposed  by 
the  ministry. — Galignani's  Messenger, 
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[Our  usuai.  General  Agricultural  Report 
not  having  arrived  in  time,  we  are  compel- 
led  to  go  to  press  without  it.] 

BEDFORDSHIRE. 

We  have  now  reached  the  fifth  day  in  Easter  week, 
and  the  snow  has  been  increasing  upon  us  every  day, 
with  a  frost  at  night,  and  this  morning  the  weather 
has  become  quite  alarming.  The  ground  is  com- 
pletely covered  with  snow,  and  icicles  are  hanging 
from  the  roofs  of  our  houses  as  in  the  depth  of 
winter.  The  turnips  are  also  about  all  gone  ;  some 
of  our  farmers  have  finished  for  rather  the  frost  had 
finished  for  them,)  a  fortnight  back,  and  how  the 
sheep  are  to  be  kept  it  is  difficult  to  divine,  a<-,  any 
rate  it  must  be  at  a  most  serious  cost.  Wool  havino- 
of  late  years  borne  a  fair  price,  and  our  best  farmers 
having  found  out  that  nothing  improves  land  more 
than  well-fed  sheep,  they  have  been  induced  generally 
to  keep  as  hirgea  number  as  possible  of  these  useful 
animals  ;  this  however  is  now  the  third  spring  in 
succession  which  has  proved  so  cold  and  backward 
that  the  cost  for  artificial  food  has  gone  far  to  absorb 
the  whole  profit  of  winter  grazing,  especially  this 
year,  when  those  of  our  graziers  who  depend  upon 
the  London  markets  have  often  realized,  after  ex- 
penses have  been  paid,  not  more  than  4d.  per  lb  for 
their  mutton.  The  prospect  for  wheat  is  also  still  very 
gloomy,  except  in  a  i'ew  solitary  instances  ;  the 
general  plant  has  made  little  progress  since  our  last, 
and  is  still  meagre,  and  the  chances  at  present  are 
greatly  against  our  getting  anything  like  an  average 
crop.  It  always,  however,  aiFords  us  great  pleasure 
to  turn  to  the  more  cheering  points  of  our  agricultural 
picture,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  amid  the  general 
gloom,  we  have  rarely  had  a  more  favourable  season 
throughout  to  put  in  the  spring  cropping,  and  should 
the  weather  soon  take  a  favourable  turn,  there  is 
every  probability  of  the  beans,  peas,  oats,  and  barley, 
doing  remarkably  well.  From  first  to  last,  the  spring 
sowmg  never  passed  ofiF  under  more  favourable  cir- 
cumstances ;  the  rains,  though  not  heavy,  have  been 
quite  sufficient  to  set  all  the  grain  vegetating,  and 
the  season  for  the  most  part  has  also  suited  the  pre- 
paration for  mangel  wurzel,  potatoes,  &c.,  and 
though  from  want  of  knowing  how  to  use  the  mangel 
wurzel,  it  had  rather  fallen  into  disrepute  in  this 
county,  there  has  been  quite  a  re-action  within  the 
last  two  or  three  years,  farmers  finding  that  for  this 
season  of  the  year  nothing  can  equal  it,  and  there 
will  doubtless  be  more  sown  thnn  usual.  The  price 
of  wheat  remains  at  from  7s.  to  8s.  per  imperial 
bushel,  and  from  the  scarcity  of  cattle  food,  beans 
and  oats  are  dearer,  while  the  barley  season  ends 
badly.  It  has  in  fact  been  a  falling  article  nearly 
through  the  whole  malting  season,  and  from  the  pre- 
valence of  teetotalism,  some  people  think  the  price 
will  never  rally  again  ;  and  since  this  subject  is  now 
affecting  the  interests  of  agriculture,  we  shall  not  be 
out  of  order  in  discussing  its  merits,  the  more  so  as 
your  Essex  reporter  has  already  referred  to  it,  and 
we  must  confess  in  rather  more  general  terms  of  ap- 
probation than  we  could  have  expected.  We  quite 
agree  with  your  Essex  reporter,  however,  in  his 
anxiety  to  see  demoralization,  and  that  especially 
occasioned  by  intemperance,  greatly  abated  in  the 
land.     And  we  fully  participate  in  bis  sentiments  of 


horror  of  our  gin  palaces,  and  the  outrageous  im- 
moralities occasioned  by  the  beer-shops  of  the  king- 
dom ;  but  we  were  sorry  to  hear  that  these  teetotal 
societies  bad  almost  made  him  a  convert  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  malt  tax.  Our  own  conviction 
is  that  your  reporter  has  on  this  subject  fallen  into 
error.  He  has  laid  down  his  premises  with  great 
ability,  but  we  consider  his  conclusions  quite  at  va- 
riance with  them.  The  total  repeal  of  the  mall  tax, 
without  throwing  any  part  of  the  im|)ost  upon  beer 
consumed  at  the  public  house,  might  in  all  proba- 
bility conduce  to  drunkenness,  but  i'ew  sensible  men 
have  ever  wished  to  free  beer,  so  consumed,  from  all 
excise  restrictions.  But  the  error  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  in  selecting  beer,  rather  than  malt,  to  free 
from  duty,  was  a  most  disastrous  one,  that  accom- 
panied by  the  opening  of  the  trade,  (though  well  in- 
tended,^ we  have  no  hesitation  in  saving  was  the  most 
ruinous  to  the  morals  of  the  lower  classes,  of  any 
measure  which  for  many  years  have  passed  the  Bri- 
tish legislature,  and  thatlegislaturehaving  seen  itserror, 
ouglit  forthivith  to  correct  it.  But  why  the  beer  con- 
sumed in  a  private  family,  or  that  drunk  by  a  hard 
working  labourer  at  his  work,  is  to  be  taxed  in  the 
shape  of  malt,  because  men,  forsooth,  go  to  a  gin 
palace  or  a  beer  shop  and  get  drunk,  we  are  quite 
unable  to  divine.  And  who,  we  ask,  at  a  season  like 
the  present,  can  see  the  farmer  hawking  his  coarser 
barley  at  the  most  ruinous  prices,  and  at  the  same 
market  he  has  to  buy  the  most  expensive  food  for 
his  cattle,  when,  but  for  this  malt  tax,  he  has  by  him 
that  which  might  be  converted  into  the  most  nutritive 
food  that  he  could  possibly  possess!  Who,  we  ask, 
can  contemplate  this  state  of  things  without  being 
overwhelmed  with  a  sense  of  the  injustice  of  these 
excise  restrictions  ?  But  still  it  seems  your  Essex 
reporter  doubts  how  far  it  would  be  wise  to  repeal 
this  abominable  impost.  Why,  men  do  not  get 
drunk  at  home,  or  at  their  labour,  and  through  the 
principal  part  of  the  year,  under  these  circumstances 
they  have  not  half  the  beer  they  might  have  and 
ought  to  have.  We,  however,  as  heartily  wish  the  total 
abstinence  society  success,  as  your  Essex  reporter 
does,  in  reforming  the  drunkard,  and,  as  far  as  they 
can,  wipe  away  the  national  stain  of  drunkenness, 
from  the  land.  But  we  demur  in  toto  to  their  new 
code  of  morals,  where  they  seek  to  impose  total  ab- 
stinence upon  that  portion  of  the  community  who  use 
these  things  without  abusing  them.  We  have  heard 
their  arguments,  too,  for  this  line  of  pi'ocedure,  and 
from  some  of  their  orators,  we  feel  compelled  to  say 
w^  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  nonsense.  We  demur 
to  the  principles  of  teetotalism  when  applied  to  that 
class  of  the  community  ;  first,  because  it  proceeds 
upon  the  fallacious  principle  of  arguing  against  the 
use  of  anything  merely  from  its  abuse.  We  object 
to  it  secondly,  because  it  is  a  species  of  pliarisaism, 
—  "  laying  heavy  burdens  upon  other  men's 
shoulders,"  which  the  purest  code  of  morals  does  no- 
where enjoin.  And  we  object  to  the  principle  of 
total  abstinence  when  applied  to  that  class  of  the 
community,  thirdly,  because  it  makes  grievous  in- 
roads upon  the  sociability  and  comforts  of  mankind, 
and  everywhere  inculcates  a  spirit  of  censoriousness 
among  friends.  In  other  words,  we  are  much  in- 
clined to  think  with  the  celebrated  Dr.  Franklin  upon 
this  subject,  "  That  our  Creator  seems  to  have 
drawn  the  line,  by  giving  to  those  creatures  which 
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are  designed  merely  to  drink  water  a  peculiar  con- 
formation, enabling  them  to  sip  or  lap  it  from  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  while  those  who  are  capable  of 
putting  their  hands  to  their  mouths,  are  doubtless 
designed  for  something  better,"  When  men,  how- 
ever, begin  to  allow  their  appetites  to  dethrone  their 
reason,  then  let  thera  by  all  means,  with  the  rest  of 
their  fraternity,  begin  to  lap  water,  and  nothing  else 
but  water  I — April  19. 


SOMERSETSHIRE. 

The  past  month  is  one  of  no  little  consequence  in 
agricultural  affairs,  and  on  the  whole  the  weather 
has  been  more  propitious  than  last  year,  although 
vegetation  is,  if  anything,  more  backward.  We 
have  had  but  little  rain,  but  up  to  this  time  enough 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  seed  in  well,  freshening 
the  wheat  plant,  pastures,  &c.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  month  the  appearance  of  whevit  on  ground  in- 
dicated serious  deficiency,  and  some  large  growers 
thought  they  must  plough  up  to  some  extent ;  one, 
whose  farm  lay  exposed,  thought  that  he  had  fifty 
acres  not  worth  standing,  and  in  several  instances  it 
has  been  ploughed  up.  There  has  certainly  been 
recently  a  great  improvement,  but  as  yet  it  has  not 
lost  its  weakly  appearance,  and  is  very  thin,  and 
there  are  a  considerable  number  of  acres  that  must 
come  under  the  plough  for  some  other  crop,  there 
are  some  pieces  looking  well,  but  this  forms  only 
exceptions  to  the  general  appearance  of  deficiency  of 
plant.  Beans  are  come  up  well,  but  are  beginning 
to  want  more  moisture  ;  the  vetches  are  improved, 
but  R-ill  afford  little  assi-stance  as  food  for  some  time 
and  a  good  deal  are  not  worth  standing.  The  clover 
plant  looks  well,  as  do  our  pastures  generally,  pro- 
mising by  their  present  appearance  fine  herbage. 
The  barley  and  oats  are  gone  and  going  in  in  excellent 
condition,  the  frost  having  saved  a  good  deal  of 
labour  as  well  as  improved  the  working  of  the  land. 
In  Dorsetshire  the  large  ilockmasters  are  feeling  the 
wants  of  their  turnip  food  for  these,  tho  stock  of  hay 
is  being  largely  drawn  on,  and  with  this  substitute 
the  flock,  particularly  the  lambs  are  suffering,  and 
will  shew  by  their  want  of  growth  the  shortness  of 
the  present  season.  It  has  on  the  whole  been  a  suc- 
cessful season  for  lambing,  and  a  less  loss  among  the 
ewes  has  not  been  known  for  years  ;  the  price  of 
poor  sheep  under  all  these  circumstances  are  high 
and  the  sale  good;  mutton  is  scarce,  and  worth  7d. 
to  TJd.  per  lb.  with  the  offal  ;  the  sale  of  beef  has 
not  been  so  good,  the  very  best  scarcely  fetching  10s. 
per  score,  while  the  price  of  poor  stock,  particularly 
that  which  is  in  a  little  condition,  keeps  up,  and  are 
eagerly  caught  up  by  the  grazier  ;  cows  and  calves 
are  also  dear,  and  easily  disposed  of  at  prices  from 
10/.  to  15/.  Poor  pigs  are  not  quite  so  good  a  sale, 
but  for  fat  ones  there  is  a  steady  sale  at  8s.  to  8s.  9d. 
per  score.  In  the  prospects  of  last  month  our  mar- 
ket for  wheat  advanced  to  8s.,  and  although  at  pre- 
sent there  is  not  so  good  a  sale,  best  cannot  be  pur- 
chased under,  and  I  must  quote  our  current  prices 
at  7s,  to  8s.  Flour,  44s.  to  ids.,  with  a  very  good 
and  increasing  demand,  our  markets  have  been  well 
supplied,  but  in  consequence  of  the  comparatively 
high  prices  at  Warminster,  our  wheat  and  flour  has 
gone  in  a  direction  that  Iiave  generally  been  largely 
supplied  from  that  market.  Our  farm-yards  show 
but  a  jjoor  stock  of  wheat,  and  I  am  confirmed  in  the 
opinion  that  there  is  much  less  in  steck  anywhere  than 
last  year  at  this  time  ;  with  no  other  kind  of  grain  are 
our  markets  very  abundantly  supplied.  The  season 
for  malting  is  nearly  over,  and  rather  a  large  quantity 
of  Barley  has  been  sown  ;  the  demand  for  oats  is 


good,  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  for  37  to  411b.  per  bushel ;  there 
has  been  considerable  advance  in  red  clover  seed, 
and  the  markets  are  generally  cleared  of  this  article 
at  from  60s.  to  70s. ;  white  clover  lays  on  hand  and 
will  not  sell  readily  above  56s.  and  60s.  Beans  are 
rather  better  sale,  4s.  3d,  to  4s.  6d.  prime,  4s. 
middling.  Our  wool  market  is  very  dull,  and  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  quote  prices,  no  business  having 
been  done  tor  some  time,  but  a  considerable  reduc- 
tion must  be  submitted  to,  and  even  it  is  doubtful  if 
there  would  be  buyers.  The  weather  at  present  ia 
miich  colder  than  it  was  a  week  since,  with  rather 
severe  white  frosts  for  the  season  ;  the  wind  seems 
rather  fixed  at  the  north-east.  At  Wells  market  the 
7th,  there  was  a  considerable  quantity  of  cheese  ex- 
posed for  sale,  which  did  not  go  off  quickly  at  late 
prices,  54s.  to  60s.  best  Somerset,  and  from  48s.  to 
50s.  second.  Bacon  maintains  its  price,  6^d.  to  7d, 
by  the  side.  Butter,  lid.  to  Is.  per  lb.  Potatoes, 
5s.  to  7s.  per  sack,  2401bs.  There  was  a  good  demand 
for  cows  and  calves.  Hay  has  rather  gone  down  in 
price,  not  being  worth  more  than  4/.  10s.  per  ton  the 
best. — April  13, 


NORFOLK. 

The  v\  inter  of  1838  has  left  behind  it  a  lasting  re- 
cord of  its  severity,  by  the  sweeping  destruction 
which  it  has  occasioned  amongst  certain  descriptions 
of  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs,  but  more  especially 
that  of  the  laurustinus  ;  from  the  plant  of  thirty  years 
standing  down  to  the  cutting  of  one  or  two  years 
growth,  none  seem  to  have  withstood  the  rigour  of 
the  season,  and  thus,  instead  of  the  pleasing  relief 
which  it  usually  afibrds  to  the  shrubbery  borders  by 
its  beautiful  foliage  of  unchangeable  green,  it  may 
now  be  mistaken  for  the  sear  and  brown  leaves  of 
the  beech,  with  this  distinction  however,  that  the 
dead  foliage  of  the  latter  only  awaits  to  be  disjjlaced 
by  the  opening  buds  of  spring,  while  tlie  former  must 
make  new  wood  before  it  can  assume  its  wonted  ap- 
pearance. Nevertheless,  severe  as  the  winter  was, 
the  spring  months  have  been  nearly  as  unfavourable 
to  vegetable  productions  ;  the  wheats  are  unusually 
backward,  and  partially  deficient  in  plant,  but  hap- 
pily not  to  that  extent  which  has  been  surmised,  and 
even  represented  through  the  medium  of  the  press. 
Here  arid  there  a  field  may  be  met  with  which  has 
been  ploughed  up  and  resown  with  some  other  grain, 
but  as  this  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  stubble  wheats, 
which  land  properly  came  in  course  for  oats  or  sum- 
mer tilths,  the  defalcation  may  not  be  regarded  as  of 
much  importance.  The  sets  of  artificial  grasses  are 
perfect,  and  promise  an  abundant  hay  crop  ;  but 
these  also  partake  of  the  backwardness  of  the  season, 
a  remark  which  is  applicable  to  winter  tares  and  all 
other  descriptions  of  spring  feed,  notwithstanding 
which,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  actual  want 
of  keeping,  althougli  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
residue  of  the  turnip  crop,  is  more  sparingly  dealt 
out  to  the  lean  cattle  now,  than  it  was  some  two  or 
three  weeks  ago.  From  this  cause  the  price  of  that 
description  of  stock  has  lately  been  declining,  and  as 
the  wool  market  is  likely  to  be  heavy,  a  similar  de- 
pression is  perceptible  in  the  value  of  sheep.  The 
reappearance  of  winterly  weather  during  nearlythree- 
fourths  of  the  month  of  April,  has  retarded  the  sow- 
ing of  spring  corn,  perhaps  even  now,  not  much 
more  than  one  moiety  of  the  barley  crop  is  put  in  the 
ground,  nevertheless,  what  has  been  effected  is  done 
well,  for  as  the  action  of  the  frost  conduces  to  pulverize 
the  soil,  so  is  the  husbandman  compensated  for  any 
loss  which  may  arise  out  of  the  severity  of  the  winter 
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season,  by  the  tendency  which  it  has  to  fertilize  the 
land,  and  abridge  the  quantum  of  labour  which  would 
otherwise  be  necessary  to  procure  the  perfectly  fine 
seed-bed,  which  is  almost  every  where  to  be  met 
with  this  year.  The  farmers  are  not  without  some 
apprehension  relative  to  the  measure  now  in  contem- 
))lation  for  procuring  a  bill  to  allow  bonded  corn  to 
be  ground  in  this  country,  and  manufactured  into 
ilour,  for  exportation.  They  are  justly  apprehensive 
that  not  only  the  measure  itself  would  be  attended 
with  consequences  inimical  to  their  interest,  but  that 
it  might  be  a  prelude  to'  the  repeal  of  the  corn-laws 
altogether.  Now  as  there  exists  at  this  moment  a 
stimulant  to  exertion  and  improvement  amongst  the 
cultivators  of  the  soil,  arising  out  of  a  confidence 
that  matters  are  reduced  to  a  permanent  and  settled 
principle,  it  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  the  legis- 
lature should  for  an  instant  countenance  the  visionary 
schemes  of  theorists  and  speculators. — April  23. 


NORTH  DEVON. 

We  have  delayed  sending  a  report,  to  ascertain, 
as  correctly  as  possible,  the  state  of  the  growing 
crop  of  wheat,  which,  in  every  situation,  was  so  ex- 
tremely backward  at  the  beginning  of  this  month, 
that  very  little  of  the  plant  could  be  seen  ;  it  has 
since  looked  healthy  on  dry  and  light  soils,  covers 
the  ground  well,  and  has  grown  fast,  though  within 
a  few  days  it  has  again  been  checked,  and  in  some 
situations  looks  yellow,  by  the  effect  of  extremely 
cold  and  strong  north  and  north-east  winds  which 
have  prevailed  since  the  I3th  inst.,  attended  with 
frequent  and  heavy  falls  of  snow  and  hail.  On 
coarse  soils,  of  which  there  is  a  considerable  portion 
in  this  district,  the  wheat  is  still  unusually  bare  for 
the  season,  though  lately  much  improved,  and  it  is 
thought  to  be  moating  and  covering  the  ground  suf- 
ficiently well  to  produce  a  good  crop  ;  there  are 
some  wet  lands  where  the  failure  of  the  plants  is 
almost  entire,  but  it  is  not  of  that  extent  which  might 
be  expected  to  affect  the  general  crop  in  any  serious 
degree.  The  frequent  mild  showers  that  fell  about  a 
fortnight  since,  assisted  the  young  wheats  much,  and 
also  the  early  sown  oats  and  barley,  which  in  many 
parts  is  up,  and  looks  healthy  and  regular.  Plough- 
ing and  other  necessary  work  in  the  fields  went  on 
briskly  from  the  second  week  in  March,  until  toward 
the  end  of  that  month,  when  the  easterly  wind,  and 
sharp  frost,  rendered  the  heavy  lands  so  hard,  as  to 
impede  the  work  in  a  considerable  degree,  but  on 
the  6th  inst.  the  favourable  showers  enabled  the  far- 
mers on  such  soils  to  proceed  with  their  work,  and 
the  tillage  in  most  places  is  now  fast  drawing  to  a 
close  ;  those  who  have  tried  the  Chevalier  Barley  in 
the  last  two  or  three  seasons,  at  present  reject  it, 
and  say  that  kind  does  not  answer  so  well  as  the  old 
sorts  ;  the  principal  objection  arises  from  the  weak- 
ness of  the  straw.  The  grasses  have  a  good  root, 
clover  in  particular,  and  although  very  backward, 
are  expected  to  produce  good  hay  crops  ;  the  whole 
of  the  early  sorts  of  turnips  were  found  to  rot,  and 
be  of  little  use  at  the  breaking  up  of  the  frost,  which 
has  been  attended  with  disadvantage,  yet  as  the  hay 
crop  was  good  last  year,  both  in  quality  and  quan- 
tity, we  do  not  hear  of  any  serious  complaints  for 
want  of  fodder,  on  the  contrary,  the  cattle  never 
were  in  better  condition  at  this  season  of  the  year ; 
in  consequence  of  which,  the  sales  in  the  neigh- 
bouring great  markets,  have  been  to  a  considerable 
extent,  at  prices  exceeding  the  farmer's  expecta- 
tions. Although  the  potatoes  lodged  in  houses  re- 
ceived much  injury  by  the  frost,  there  has  been  no 


complaint  of  those  that  were  properly  secured  ia 
caves,  therefore  a  scarcity  of  this  article  is  not  ex- 
pected, or  that  the  price  will  exceed  a  moderate 
rate.  Vetches  in  favourable  situations  look  well, 
but  the  greater  part  are  very  bare,  yet  after  witnessing 
their  extraordinary  recovery  in  many  fields  last  year, 
we  fully  expect  to  be  enabled  to  give  a  better  ac- 
count of  them  in  our  next.  The  lambing  season 
has  been  mostly  late,  but  favourable,  as  few  losses 
either  of  ewes  or  lambs  have  been  sustained  ;  and 
although  green  food  is  not  plenty,  the  fields  have  a 
more  promising  look  than  thay  had  at  this  period 
last  year,  neither  are  the  sheep  in  that  low  condition 
to  expect  such  a  loss  as  was  then  experienced.  The 
tillage  of  wheat  has  decreased  so  much  the  last  two 
years,  as  to  affect  our  markets  in  a  considerable  de- 
gree, the  price  of  this  article  is  therefore  higher  than 
in  most  other  places,  as  the  supply  is  barely  suffi- 
cient for  home  consumption.  The  barley  and  oats  has 
in  general  been  of  bad  quality  and  condition,  since  last 
harvest,  consequently  very  little  of  either  has  found 
its  way  to  those  markets  where  the  extra  produce 
is  usually  sent ;  yet  there  is  still  that  inattention  with 
the  principal  part  of  the  farmers  to  their  own  interest, 
that  they  will  not  go  to  the  necessary  expense  of 
procuring  a  change  of  good  seed,  although  they  feel 
the  ill  effects  of  bad  management,  by  the  little  in- 
clination there  is  of  purchasing  their  corn,  in  the 
markets  to  which  it  is  usually  exported.  Fat  bul- 
locks are  plentiful,  and  average  about  8s.  6d.  per 
score  ;  cows  and  calves  are  also  plenty,  and  meet  a 
ready  sale,  from  8/.  to  14Z.  each ;  and  the  markets 
have  for  several  weeks  been  fully  supplied  with  fat 
pigs  at  7s.  to  7s.  6d.  per  score. — April  20. 


CUMBERLAND. 

The  weather  during  March  was  very  variable,  but 
on  the  whole  rather  favourable  for  getting  on  with 
farm  work,  which  had  fallen  considerably  in  arrear 
in  consequence  of  the  long  continued  frost.  It  again 
froze  very  hard  on  the  last  of  March,  and  the  first  of 
April,  which  was  succeeded  on  the  second  by  the 
heaviest  fall  of  snow  that  has  been  in  Cumberland 
during  the  season.  The  first  fortnight  of  the  present 
month  has  been  showery  and  wet,  but  rather  favour- 
able to  vegetation,  and  the  fields  assumed  a  green 
hue,  which  was  quite  a  contrast  to  the  appearance 
they  exhibited  in  the  beginning  of  March.  But  since 
the  14th  inst.  the  weather  has  been  excessively  cold, 
and  frequently  frosty  at  night,  the  wind  has  been  bois- 
terous in  the  extreme  ;  oa  the  15th  it  blew  something 
like  a  hurricane.  These  cold  frosty  winds  have 
severely  checked  vegetation  ;  and,  should  the  wea- 
ther continue  some  time  longer  as  at  present,  it  will 
tell  pretty  hard  upon  the  fodder,  and  it  is  not  over 
plentiful  now  that  the  turnips  have  nearly  all  been 
destroyed.  But  this  cold  dry  weather  suits  never- 
theless for  cleaning  and  preparing  the  land  for  pota- 
toes, turnips,  &c.,  which  kind  of  work  was  getting 
late  on  account  of  its  being  so  wet  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  month,  and  dry  weather  alone  being 
suited  to  that  operation.  The  great  bulk  of  the  oats 
is  put  in,  but  there  are  still  some  fields  which  have 
been  hitherto  too  wet  to  sow.  Barley,  upon  the  light 
turnip  soils  has  been  put  in  some  time  ago  ;  but  on 
other  soils,  and  after  wheat,  it  is  generally  sown  in 
the  month  of  May.  Wheat  is  looking  pretty  well 
considering  the  winter,  and  has  not  suffered  any 
thing  like  so  much  as  some  people  anticipated.  It 
is  a  very  hardy  plant,  and  seldom  suffers  much  sim- 
ply from  frost,  however  severe.  The  frost  does  not 
appear  to  have  had  much  effect  upon  the  wire  worm, 
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as  that  destructive  enemy  to  the  wheat  is  at  full  work 
in  some  fields,  and  the  effects  of  its  labour  are  pretty 
visible.  But,  though  much  thinned,  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  any  so  seriously  affected  as  to  justify 
its  being  ploughed  down,  Whether  the  grub,  which 
often  proves  so  destructive  to  oats,  has  escaped  in 
the  same  way  remains  to  be  seen,  as  it  cannot  be 
known  till  after  the  blade  makes  its  appearance  above 
ground.  The  grain  markets  have  exhibited  a  good 
deal  of  animation  for  a  few  weeks  back  ;  and  wheat 
has  been  on  the  advance,  with  a  good  demand  at 
from  24s.  to  26s.  and  27s.  a  bag  of  three  imperials. 
Oats  too  have  been  better  to  sell,  and  at  rather  im- 
proved prices.  And  barley  will  probably  improve 
as  seed  time  advances.  Potatoes  are  plentiful,  and 
sell  at  from  two-pence  to  three-pence  per  stone. 
Fat  cattle  are  getting  scarce,  the  demand  is  good  at 
improving  prices.  The  sauie  may  be  said  of  sheep. 
Lean  cattle  for  grazing,  are  selling  well,  and  are 
leaving  a  .fair  profit  for  wintering  ;  indeed,  much 
better  than  was  looked  forward  to  at  Martinmas. 
The  fall  of  lambs  appears  to  be  pretty  good,  and  they 
and  the  ewes  are  doing  as  well  as  could  be  expected 
after  so  severe  a  winter ;  but  they  suffered  as  little 
in  Cumberland  perhaps,  as  in  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  ;  as,  during  the  wliole  winter,  the  ground 
was  never  covered  with  snow  to  tl;e  depth  of  more 
than  an  inch.  Pork  at  the  latter  end  of  the  curing 
season,  was  rather  flat,  at  from  as,  4d.  to  3s.  8d.  per 
stone  of  141b.  Young  pigs,  from  eight  to  ten  weeks 
old,  have  been  selling  at  16s.  to  24s.  each.  Work  is 
plentiful,  and  labourers  are  fully  employed. — April  19. 


KENT. 


Since  we  last  addressed  you  we  have  had  weather 
every  way  suitable  for  us  to  get  our  land  ready  for 
the  forthcoming  spring  crops,  which  has  been  done 
witli  one  half  the  labour  required  in  some  years, 
owing  to  the  Jrost  having  gone  well  into  the  ground  ; 
the  early  sown  barley  and  oats  have  comis  up  very 
regular,  and  if  we  could  but  get  rid  of  the  frosty 
mornings,  we  should  soon  see  a  very  great  change 
for  tlie  better  in  the  vegetable  world  generally,  for 
it  is  this  that  retards  the  growth  of  everything.  We 
are  afraid  if  rain  does  not  soon  come,  the  late-sown 
crops  will  come  up  very  indifferent,  for  the  land  is 
getting  very  dry,  and  thero  will  not  be  sufficient 
moisture  in  the  ground  to  make  the  seed  vegetate. 
The  wheats,  in  general,  are  very  backward,  but  tbey 
have  certainly  improved  very  much  witliin  the  last 
few  weeks.  In  some  fields  the  plant  is  very  thin  on 
the  ground,  but  this  is  by  no  means  general,  and  it 
stands  in  need  of  warm  weather,  with  falling- 
showers,  when  no  doubt  all  would  be  right.  Very 
little  land  is  now  left  unsown  except  where  the 
turnips  are  still  on  it ;  those  who  have  finished  are 
now  getting  ready  for  potatoes,  or  using  the  land 
left  for  the  forthcoming  crop  of  turnips.  &c.  The 
clover  plant  has  not  suffered  by  the  winter  so  much 
as  at  one  time  was  expected, but  in  exposed  situations 
it  is  much  injured.  The  late  dry  weather  has  much 
improved  the  samples  of  wheat,  and  some  which 
were  stacked  in  very  indifferent  order  are  now  under 
the  flail,  and  their  condition  is  much  better  than 
could  have  been  expected.  The  corn  markets  with 
us  of  late  have  not  been  brisk,  the  supply  having 
been  very  liberal,  which  makes  the  millers  backward 
in  buying.  The  stock  markets  have  been  but  scantily 
supplied  with  good  beasts,  although  as  much  as  usual 
in  number,  but  of  indifferent  condition.  We  have 
not  much  wool  in  the  growers'  hands,  but  better 
prices  of  late  have  been  given,  so  that  many  persons 
have  sold,  being  tired   of  keeping  it. — April  12. 


OXFORDSHIRE. 

During  the  March  month  the  weather  was  various, 
but  seasonable.  We  had  some  very  sharp  frosty 
nights,  which,  with  the  sunny  days  that  followed, 
appeared  to  accelerate  the  death  of  the  already  more 
than  half  dead  shrubs  and  vegetables.  It  is  quite 
pitiable  to  witness  the  perishing  state  of  plants, 
which,  as  the  sun  lays  hold  of  the  bark,  appears  to 
die  by  inches ;  numbers  that  were  considered  to 
have  "  weathered  the  storm"  when  the  frost  broke 
up,  now  prove  by  their  death-like  appearance  that 
they  had  experienced  a  fatal  blow,  which  nature  was 
unable  to  withstand.  As  for  the  brocoli,  their 
blanched  rows  long  since  bespoke  the  vital  principle 
departed.  We  never  remember  anything  like  the 
havoc  the  severe  weather  occasioned ;  and  it  is 
wonderful  that  thewlieat  crop  has  preserved  so  well 
as  it  is,  although  upon  thin  cold  bottomed  land  it  is 
injured,  yet  on  good  and  well  farmed  soils  there  is 
not  much  to  complain  of.  The  same  observation 
will  apply  to  vetches  ;  the  early  sown  on  good  land 
are  looking  well,  but  there  is  a  very  great  difference 
between  those  and  the  late  ones,  and  it  is  a  hazard- 
ous practice  to  sow  vetches  so  late  as  many  farmers 
are  in  the  habit  of  doing.  The  winter  beans  have 
had  a  terrible  shake,  and  though  not  killed,  they  do 
not  make  that  progress  they  once  used  to  do.  The 
early  frame  peas  did  not  appear  materially  hurt  when 
the  frost  lett,  but  they  have  gone  off  much  of  late, 
and  those  remaining  have  a  ragged  unpromising  ap- 
pearance. The  spring  sowing  has  occupied  much 
less  time  than  usual,  for  the  land  is  in  such  a  pul- 
verised state,  and  the  weather  highly  favourable, 
which  has  enabled  the  farmers  to  fetch  up  the  work 
that  the  long  continuance  of  frost  had  thrown  much 
behind.  The  seed  being  deposited  so  well,  we  may 
reasonably  exjiect  it  will  prove  a  barley  year,  except 
we  sliould  have  a  cold  wet  May  to  check  the  plant. 
Turnips  are  fast  disappearing,  and  the  grass  but  just 
beginning  to  spring,  so  that  most  [leople  are  obliged 
to  lay  their  sheep  over  most  of  the  grass  land  and 
seeds  ;  the  young  layers  are  promising,  but  where 
sheep  or  cattle  were  foddered  on  the  two  year  seed, 
the  grass  plant  in  a  great  degree  is  perished.  Hay 
has  kept  nearly  stationary.  Wheat  about  a  month 
past  had  a  start,  but  has  been  rather  flatter  since ; 
the  best  samples  are  worth  about  the  same.  Barley 
has  been  a  drug  in  the  markets  for  some  time  ;  the 
malsters  are  giving  over  for  the  season.  The  tee- 
totallers, amounting  to  near  upon  700,000,  in  our 
opmion,  operates  very  injuriously  upon  the  barley 
trade,  and  people  are  beginning  to  sow  spring  wheat 
instead.  Apples  (notwithstanding  the  nuuiber 
frozen)  are  almost  unsaleable  at  any  price.  Labour, 
Bs.  to  9s.  per  week. — April  13. 


GLAMORGANSHIRE. 

The  weather  has  been  favourable  for  farming  ope- 
rations ;  the  fallows  for  mangel  and  turnips  are  in  a 
forward  state,  and  will  be  in  good  tilth.  Barley 
sowing  is  about  half  finished  in  this  county  ;  we 
perceive  by  the  Suffolk  Report,  dated  the  30th  ult., 
that  barley  sewing  was  tiien  completed.  In  this 
county  all  farming  operations  are  deferred  too  long, 
but  we  must  observe,  that  in  our  wet  climate  the  best 
land  only  could  with  safety  be  sown  in  March.  In 
wet  seasons,  when  an  excess  of  rain  falls  at  the  end 
of  April,  we  have  known  the  early  barleys  on  our 
retentive  soils  considerably  injured,  and  far  inferior 
to  what  may  have  been  subsequently  sown  the  first 
week  in  May  on  poorer  land.  The  very  cold  tempe- 
rature to  which  the  ground  was  reduced  by  the  severe 
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frost  in  January  has  locked  up  vegetation  to  a  later 
period  than  usual,  and  although  it  is  now  fine,  it  has 
not  yet  made  much  progres.  The  wheat  on  light 
clover  lands  was  considerably  injured  by  the  frost, 
and  from  its  present  appearance  we  cannot  expect 
half  a  crop  on  such  land ;  many  pieces  will  be 
ploughed  up.  It  is  so  backward,  that  even  at  this 
late  period  it  cannot  be  hoed,  the  drills  being  scarcely 
visible.  Keep  is  short,  the  common  turnips  having 
been  all  destroyed  in  the  winter,  and  also  a  great 
portion  of  the  Swedes.  About  the  1st  inst.  the 
nights  were  sharp,  the  thermometer  registering  only 
28  degrees.  Fat  stock  is  scarce,  mutton  is  worth 
7id.  and  beef6d.  sinking  the  offal.  Good  sound 
wheat  is  difficult  to  be  procured,  the  price  is  about 
8s.  and  barley  4s.  We  are  rejoiced  to  see  that  the 
feeling  is  gaining  ground  of  uniting  the  English  agri- 
culturists by  a  Central  Society  in  London  ;  the  object 
is  so  laudable  and  important,  that  for  our  own  part 
we  should  not  cavil  at  the  immediate  views  of  such 
a  hoC.y  ;  all  we  desire  is  the  union  of  the  landed  in- 
terest, which  appears  to  us  might  be  effected  on  the 
most  extensive  principle,  by  the  foundation  of  a 
Central  Society  in  London  for  the  encouragement  of 
agriculture,  nearly  similar  to  the  Highland  Society. 
A  channel  of  communication  would  thus  be  afforded 
to  tlie  different  local  societies,  through  which  much 
valuable  information  might  be  disseminated.  The 
establishing  such  a  society  for  political  purposes 
would  be  unwise,  and  so  soon  produ.ce  its  own  dis- 
memberment ;  but  let  the  friends  of  agriculture  once 
unite,  and  the  visionary  schemes  of  their  political 
enemies  would  soon  be  paralyzed.  Whether  good 
or  evil  has  arisen  from  the  formation  of  the  Central 
Agricultural  Society  about  Christmas  1835,  we  shall 
not  inquire.  The  object  of  that  body  was  of  the  most 
legitimate  and  praiseworthy  nature,  namely,  an  ap- 
plication to  the  legislature  for  an  inquiry  into  the 
distress  which  then  overwhelmed  the  whole  agricul- 
tural interest,  and  the  demand  of  such  a  hody  could 
■not  be  resisted. — April  13. 


an  advance  in  that  article.  We  have  a  consider- 
able animation  in  our  Cattle  Markets,  particularly 
lean  stock,  which  have  been  boug'ht  up  at  high  and  re» 
munerating  prices  for  the  South  Country  Markets. 
Good  draught  Horses  are  extremely  scarce  and  dear, 
owing  to  farming  work  standing  so  far  in  arrear.  Fat 
Cattle  from  6s.  to  7s.  per  stone  ;  and  Sheep  7d.  to  Vjd. 
per  lb.  Pigs  are  still  very  high.  Wool  has  rather  re- 
ceded in  price,  and  few  buyers,  which  is  invariably  the 
case  when  things  are  looking  downwards.  At  our  hinds' 
hiring  last  Saturday  higher  wages  were  asked  and  ob- 
tained, and  we  are  apprehensive  should  the  spirit  of 
making  railways  continue,  it  will  be  quite  impossible  to 
procure  farming  labourers,  for  when  they  once  become 
navgiators  it  quite  unfits  them  for  any  other  employment. 
— April  14, 


DURHAM. 

After  about  nine  weeks'  storm  unparalleled  for  its 
severity  in  the  memory  of  the  oldest  man  living,  we 
have  at  last  been  blest  with  very  favourable  weather  for 
agricultural  operations,  work  of  all  kinds  has  been 
thrown  very  much  in  arrear;  the  plough  has  been  in 
full  activity  since  the  disappearance  of  the  storm,  and 
has  not  stood  to  catch  a  mouse,  strong  stiff  soils  having 
been  so  recently  ploughed  work  very  unkindly  for 
■want  of  frost  to  pulverize  them  ;  on  soils  of  this  descrip- 
tion the  prospect  of  the  ensuing  crop  is  the  reverse  of 
good ;  there  is  a  very  large  breadth  of  Oats  and  Barley 
to  sow,  which  is  certainly  unusually  late.  Wheat  upon 
well  cultivated  soils  is  looking  well,  we  had  a  very 
heavy  and  deep  cover  of  snow  before  the  frost  set  in, 
which  was  extremely  favourable  for  wheats,  clovers, 
and  turnips.  The  Swedish  turnip  sustained  no  damage 
whatever,  where  they  were  not  bitten  by  hares  or  rab- 
bits, or  billed  in  by  rooks  or  wild  pigeons  ;  we  should 
recommend  our  brother  farmers  to  furrow  their  turnips 
up,  to  cover  the  bulb  completely,  they  get  to  a  larger 
size,  protected  from  frost,  and  are  more  nutritious  when 
taken  up.  Ovving  to  the  long  and  severe  storm  sheep 
slock  are  very  poor  in  condition,  indeed  it  was  quite 
impossible  to  keep  them  up  unless  they  were  plentifully 
supplied  with  corn,  consequently  the  ewes  have  little 
milk  for  their  lambs ;  upon  the  whole  the  season  has 
been  favourable  and  we  have  not  heard  of  extensive 
losses.  Clovers  are  extremely  backward,  and  tur- 
nips have  scarcely  begun  to  shoot  the  least  top, 
and  the  season  is  altogether  very  backward.  The 
corn  markets  have  rather  improved ;  there  has  been 
a  great  demand  for  Seed  Oats,  which  has  produced 


To  MAKE  Cheap  Bread.  —  Remove  from  the 
flour  only  the  coarsest  flake  bran  ;  boil  5lbs.  of  this  bran 
in  rather  more  than  four  gallons  of  water,  so  that  when 
quite  smooth  you  will  have  3f  gallons  of  bran  water; 
with  this  knead  56lbs.  of  flour  and  salt  and  yeast  as  for 
other  bread.  The  56lbs.  of  flour  used  in  this  way  will 
produce  as  much  bread  as  67lbs.  4oz.  of  flour  used  with 
plain  water,  and  when  ten  days  old,  if  put  into  the  oven 
for  twenty  minutes,  will  appear  quite  new  again. 


Sagacity  of  a  Dog. — On  Wednesday  night,  about 
nine  o'clock,  as  Mr.  Henry  Campbell  was  returning 
from  Woolwich  to  Greenwich,  his  progress  was  im- 
peded by  a  sheep-dog,  which  endeavoured  by  every 
means  to  attract  his  notice  ;  and,  on  his  arriving  at  a 
by-lane  which  leads  down  to  the  river,  his  attention 
having  been  drawn  to  the  extreme  anxiety  evinced  by 
the  animal  to  entice  him,  he  determined,  at  all  hazards, 
to  follow  his  canine  conductor.  He  had  not  proceeded 
above  eighty  yards  along  the  lane  when  the  faithful 
animal  stopped  at  a  gate,  inside  of  which  he  discovered 
a  man  in  a  state  of  insensibility.  He  immediately  re- 
turned ;  and  finding  a  van  which  plies  for  hire  between 
the  two  places,  with  the  assistance  of  the  driver  and 
one  of  the  passengers,  conveyed  him  to  the  vehicle, 
from  whence  he  took  him  home,  and  did  everything  to 
restore  him.  Having  sufficiently  recovered  himself, 
he  was  recognised  as  Mr.  James  Hickman,  a  respecta- 
ble grazier  residing  at  Plumstead,  who  had  been  to 
London  to  receive  some  money.  Not  being  able  to  ob- 
tain a  conveyance  direct  home,  he  proceeded  as  far  as 
Greenwich  by  a  steam  packet,  with  the  intention  of 
walking  the  remainder  of  the  way.  On  his  passage 
down  he  entered  into  conversation  with  (to  all  appear- 
ance) a  respectable  man  and  woman,  who  saia  they 
were  going  to  visit  a  relation  at  Woolwich.  On  their 
landing  they  invited  him  to  partake  of  some  brandy  and 
water,  in  which  some  deleterious  drug  must  have  been 
mixed.  About  dusk  they  proceeded  towards  Woolwich, 
and  had  got  as  far  as  the  Ship  and  Billet  public-house, 
when  the  stranger,  recollecting  that  he  had  a  letter  to 
deliver  in  Greenwich,  returned,  saying  he  should  soon 
overtake  them.  They  had  not  proceeded  far  when  his 
female  companion  enticed  him  up  the  lane,  and  from 
that  time  his  recollection  failed  him.  On  searching 
his  pockets  he  discovered  she  had  taken  his  watch  and 
a  purse  containing  eighteen  shillings,  having  over- 
looked an  inside  waistcoat  pocket  containing  notes  and 
gold  to  the  amount  of  487. 


Lambs. —  The  farmers  on  all  sides  of  us  describe  the 
present  as  one  of  the  best  of  seasons  for  lambing.  Three 
lambs  to  a  ewe  is  quite  a  common  occurrence.  Mr. 
William  Scholey  of  East  Ashley  has  a  flock  of  twenty- 
five  ewes  of  "  half-Scotch  "  breed  ;  five  of  them  have 
dropped  three  lambs  each  ;  fourteen  of  them  have  drop- 
ped two  each ;  and  the  remainder  have  one  each, — 
West  Riding  Herald. 
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HOWDEN  SPRING  FAIR,— This  fair  commenced 
on  Monday,  the  16th  inst.  and  the  attendance  of  dealers 
was  numerous.    The  demand  for  good  horses  was  far 
more  extensive  than  th-i  supply.    There  was  a  tolerable 
show  of  middling-  and  inferior  horses  ;    but  for  this  de- 
scription the  trade  was  not  brisk.     On  Tuesday,  the 
17th,  there  was  a  good  supply  of  beasts  ;  the  attendance 
of  buyers  was  very  numerous,  and  stock,  that  was  good 
and  fat  met  with  a  ready  sale  at  5s.  6d.  to  6s.  6d.  per 
stone.    There  was  a  short  supply  of  sheep  ;  mutton  5d. 
to  6d.  per  lb.    Fresh  drape  cows  were  bought  up  at 
from  81.  to  lOl.  each  ;    sales  for  all  other  descriptions 
were  effected  at  good  prices.   Of  in-calvers,  or  cows  and 
calves,  the  number  was  small,  and  any  thing  that  pos- 
sessed breeding  was  soon  bought  up,  at  from  12^.  to  18/., 
according  to  age  and  condition.    The  Annual  Agricul- 
tural Cattle  Show  took  place,  in  a  close  contiguous  to 
the  town,  at  twelve  o'clock  at  noon.    The  judges  on  the 
occasion  were  Mr,  Baxter,  of  Burton  Pidsea,  in  Hol- 
derness,  Mr.  Fawcelt,  of  Hunslet,  and  Mr.  Lake,  of 
Featherstone,  in  the  West-Riding,  who  adjudged  the 
following  premiums: — To  Mr.  Lee,  of  Gardham,  for 
the  best  stallion  for  getting  hunters,  (Brutandorf)  5/.; 
Mr.  Metcalf,  of  North  Cave,  best  coaching  stallion,  5/. ; 
Mr.  C.  Horsman,  (Champion)  the  second   best   ditto 
21. ;  Mr.  Edmund  Thompson,  of  Armin,  best  c-oaching 
brood  mare,  2/. ,    for  the  best  hunting  brood  mare  no 
competition  ;  Thomas  Clerk,  Esq.,  of  Knedlington,  best 
coaching  gelding,  three  years  old,  2  sovs. ;    the  best 
coaching  gelding,  two  years  old,  no  competition  ;  Mr. 
Northgraves,  of  Sutton,  in  Holderness,  best  carting  stal- 
lion, (True  Briton),  2  sovs. ;   Mr.  Edward  Thompson, 
of  Arrain,  best  yearling  colt,  by  Paulinus,  (given  by 
Mr.  Burton,  Fulford),  4  sovs. ;    Mr.  Joseph  Barker,  of 
Spaldington,  second  best  ditto,  1  sov. ;   S.  Clark,  Esq., 
of  Knedlington,  best    yearling  colt,    by    Cavendish, 
(given  by  Mr.  Howden,  Driffield),  4  sovs. :  John  Kemp, 
of  Howden,  second  best  ditto,  1  sov. ;    Mi'.  Henry  Ed- 
wards, of  Market  Weighton,  best  bull,  5  sovs. ;  Col. 
Thompson,  of  Barlow,  near  Selby,  second  best  ditto,  2 
sovs.;    Mr.  H.  Edwards,  best  breeding  cow,  2  sovs. ; 
Mr.  H.  Edwards,  best  two  years  old  heifer,  2  sovs. ;  Mr. 
H.  Edwards,  best  yearling  heifer,  2  sovs. ;   Mr.  Wells, 
Booth  Ferry,  best  fat  cow,  2  sovs.;    a  sweepstakes  of 
10s.  for  the  best  colt,  was  won  by  Mr.  Joseph  Barker, 
of  Spaldingto!  ;    Mr.  John  Precious,  of  Hive,  for  the 
best  boar,  1  sov. ;    Mr.  Hutchcroft,  of  Asselby,  best 
sow,  1  sov.;   Joseph  Metcalf,  of  Swinefieet,  for  having 
brought  up  by  his  own  labour,  the  most  numerous  fa- 
mily, without  receiving  parochial  relief,  2  sovs. ;    Wil- 
liam Grainger,  the  second  deservin.g  labourer,  Isov.; 
Richard  Atkinson,  of  Baxter  Hall,  being  the  oldest  un- 
married male  servant  who  had  lived  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  years  in  one  situation,  1  sov.  The  show  of  horses 
was  num  rous,  and  the  em.ulation  for    the  premiums 
displayed  most  of  the  finest  horses  in  the  East-Riding. 
At  three  o'clock,  the  supporters  of  this  Institution  and 
their  friends  sat  down  to  an  excellent  dinner,  at  the 
Half-Moon  Inn,  in  Howden  ;    Thomas  Clark,  Esq.,  in 
the  chair.    After  the  usual  toasts  of  loyalty,  &c.,  the 
chairman,  upon  adjudging  the  premiums  to  the  agricul- 
tural labourers,  said,  "  I  have  great  satisfaction  in  award- 
ing these  premiums  for  conduct  so  gratifying- and  praise- 
worthy.   The  committee  inform  me  that  the  certificates 
presented,  were  never  surpassed  by  those  presented  to 
them  on  this  occasion  ;  and  I  hope  with  them,  it  will  be 
in  the  power  of  the  Hovi'den  Union  to  extend  rewards 
of  this  nature  to  others  who  may  be  as  deserving  of 
them  as  yourselves."     The  evening  was  spent  with  the 
greatest  conviviality,  and  the  company  separated  highly 
gratified  with  the  proceedings  of  the  d;iy. 

ROMSEY.— The  Spring  Cattle  Show  came  off  with 
much  spirit  ;  the  stock  was  particularly  good,  and  a 
great  portion  of  it  exchanged  owners.  The  attendance 
of  men  of  business  was  mere  numerous  than  on  former 


occasions,  and  we  may  indeed  pronounce  it  as  the  best 
Cattle  Market  we  have  yet  had  in  Romsey.  The  prizes 
were  awarded  as  follows: — For  the  best  fat  ox,  5/.  to 
Mr,  Fowlie:  2d  best  do.,  3/.  James  Young;  3d  best 
do.  1/.  ditto  ;  best  fat  heifer,  3/.  ditto  ;  2d  best  ditto,  2l. 
Mr.  Drummonds  ;  ten  best  wethers,  41.  Mr.  Tifield  ; 
2d  best  ditto,  21.  ditto ;  ten  best  lambs,  4/.  Mr.  Wallis, 
2d  best  ditto,  21.  Mr.  Lowman  ;  3d  best  ditto,  1  /.  Wallis ; 
best  fat  calf,  2/.  Mr.  Ayles;  2d  best  ditto,  l/.Mr.  Paice. 
—The  Judges  were  Messrs.  Spencer,  of  Southampton, 
Gale,  of  Mitcheldever,  and  Gates,  of  Winchester. — 
From  40  to  50  gentlemen  dined  at  the  Ordinary  at  the 
White  Horse — W.  P.  Stead,  Esq.,  Honorary  Secretary 
of  the  Market,  in  the  Chair. 

STROOD,  (KENT),  SHEEP  AND  CATTLE 
FA.IR. — The  third  annual  fair  was  held  on  the  usual 
day,  Monday,  the  I6th  of  April,  when  2,200  sheep  vv'cie 
penned,  four-fifths  of  which  were  Kent  tegs,  and  the 
remaining  one-fifth  Downs  and  Kents  of  various  ages. 
There  was  also  a  good  supply  of  bullocks  and  horses. 
Although  the  weather  was  cold,  and  the  grass  in  the 
neighbourhood  very  backward,  two-thirds  of  the  sheep 
were  sold.  Kent  tegs  for  stock  fetched  from  24s.  to 
32s.  Some  very  superior  in  condition  realized  35s., 
36s.,  and  38s.  This  fair  from  its  situation  promises  to 
become  important,  at  any  rate  very  useful  to  the  neigh- 
bouring graziers.  There  is  also  a  Lamb  Fair  at  the 
same  place  on  the  30th  of  August  in  each  year. 

The  HEREFORD  EASTER  FAIR  was  well  sup- 
plied with  stock,  much  of  which  was  bought  up  in  the 
early  part  of  the  day.  Good  hack  horses  and  brood 
mares  were  much  sought  after,  whilst  mferior  ones  were 
neglected.  Fat  sheep,  which  averaged  from  6§d.  to  7d. 
per  lb.,  and  fat  pigs  from  5s.  6d.  to  5s.  9d.  per  stone, 
also  met  with  a  ready  sale.  Among  the  stock  shown, 
we  noticed  some  very  fine  large  oxen,  of  the  pure  Here- 
fordshire breed,  of  beautiful  symmetry  and  proportion, 
which  could  not  fail  to  attract  universal  attention. 

PERSHORE  FAIR,  has  far  exceeded  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  most  sanguine  of  its  supporters  ;  hithertohav- 
ing  been  a  mere  apology  for  a  fair.  It  proved  what  may  be 
effected  by  the  great  body  of  agriculturists,  butchers  and 
dealers,  when  they  put  their  shoidders  to  the  work.  A 
more  splendid  choice  collection  of  fat  and  store  stock 
has  not  been  presented  to  the  eye  of  a  butcher  or  a  gra- 
zier for  many  years  past.  Pershore  offers  every  facility 
to  the  graziers  and  butchers  for  holding  a  fair,  being 
situated  in  the  centre  of  one  of  the  most  fertile  vales  in 
the  kingdom  — a  short  distance  from  several  large  towns, 
and  soon  to  have  a  direct  and  speedy  communication 
with  some  of  the  largest  manufacturing  districts,  by 
means  of  the  Birminj^ham  and  Gloucester  Railway. 
There  were  from  400  to  500  beasts,  which  produced 
5jd.  to  6d.  per  lb.  Stores  were  in  great  demand.  There 
were  present  from  1,100  to  1,200  sheep  and  lambs, 
nearly  the  whole  of  which  were  sold.  Mutton  sold 
from  55d.  to  6d.,  shorn,  from  6Jd.  to  7d.  in  the  wool. 
Stores  were  in  less  demand,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of 
keep  at  the  present  time.  The  show  of  horses  was 
good,  but  few  in  number  ;  which  was  also  the  case 
with  pigs. 

KIRKOSWALD  STALLION  SHOW.— On  Easter 
Monday  twelve  very  superior  animals  were  exhibited, 
which  are  to  serve  in  the  neighbourhood  this  season. 
It  would  be  invidious  to  particularize,  as  the  animals 
were  all  excellent.  However,  we  beg  to  say  that  Go- 
vernor, a  three-year-old  bay  horse,  the  property  of  Mr. 
William  Sowerby,  of  N^ewton,  had  many  admirers,  and 
he  was  no  little  praised  by  his  groom,  iNIr.  R.  Elliot ; 
Commander,  a  grey  cart  stallion,  deserves  to  be  noticed, 
so  does  Barefoot,  a  bay  horse,  the  property  of  Mr.  Rob- 
son,  Skeugh  ;  Blaize,  a  light  grey,  the  property  of  Mr. 
Threlkeld,  of  Kirby  Slack;  Reaper,  dapple  bay,  be- 
longing to  Mr.  Sheffield  ;  and  Premium,  a  beautiful 
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grey  horse,  whose  owner  is  Mr.  Unthank  of  Nether 
Scales. — Carlisle  Patriot. 

MODBURY  GREAT  MARKET  was  well  at- 
tended by  butchers  and  dealers  ;  there  was  a  very  fine 
show  of  cattle  ;  fat  bullocks  sold  readily  at  an  advance, 
say  50s.  to  52s.  6d,  per  cwt. ;  stores  likewise  met  a  ready 
sale  at  better  prices  ;  cows  and  calves  scarce  and  very 
dear  ;  sheep  sold  readily  at  the  advanced  price  from  6d. 
to  G^d.  per  lb.  The  market  was  soon  cleared.  The 
wool  market  still  remains  in  a  dull  state,  nothing-  doing-, 
prices  about  the  same.  Wheat,  white,  from  8s.  to  8s. 
6d.  per  bushel,  red  7s.  9d.;  barley  3s.  to  3s.  6d.;  red 
clover  from  8d.  to  QJd.  per  lb. ;  white.  9d. 

GAINSRRO'  IV!  ART.— This  mart  was  well  attend- 
ed ;  there  were  the  usual  attendants  on  these  occasions, 
particularly  of  that  class  who  find  their  harvest  in 
crowds.  The  cheese  market  was  well  supplied,  and  the 
principal  part  sold  at  pretty  good  prices — from  48s,  to 
63s.  per  cwt.  The  fair,  on  Wednesday,  was  also  fully 
equal  to  any  former  ones,  stock  selling  very  readily. 

ST.  IVES  FAIR.— This  fair  produced  a  good  show 
of  fat  cattle.  The  Ox  to  which  the  Garland  was  award- 
ed, was  bred  and  fed  by  Mr.  Retallick,  who  had  the 
fattest  cow  at  this  fair  the  preceding  year.  Mr.  Retallick 
also  gained  the  agricultural  prize  at  Callington,  the 
preceding  year.  The  ox  this  year  was  four  ye-ars  old, 
and  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Roger  Henwood,  near  Bod- 
min, where  the  admirers  of  cattle  may  sec  it. 

IRVINESTOWN  MONTHLY  FAIR  was  held 
on  Monday.  The  shew  of  beef  cattle  and  springers  was 
of  the  best  description  we  have  seen  in  that  town  at  this 
season  for  many  years.  The  former  were  not  in  as 
much  demand  as  had  been  anticipated— those  disposed 
of  brought  the  present  fair  of  prices  very  freely,  the 
latter  were  greatly  soug-ht  after  and  obtained  a  consi- 
derable advance.  Pig's  were  very  numerous  and  in 
great  demand.  We  have  not  heard  of  a  fair  in  this 
county  the  present  year  which  gave  such  general  satis- 
faction to  all  classes  of  traders. — Fermanagh  Reporter. 
ENNTSKILLEN  FAIR,  on  Tuesday,  the  10th  inst,, 
was  well  supplied  with  horses  of  a  good  and  middling 
description  ;  great  numbers  exchanged  owners  at  rates 
considerably  below  the  expected  prices  of  the  sellers. 
Beef  cattle  were  of  the  first  quality  and  in  great  num- 
bers—they  met  with  free  sales,  and  fully  maintained  the 
prices  throughout  the  day,  which  we  understand  was 
remunerating  to  the  holders.  The  show  of  springers  was 
a  source  of  general  complaint,  being  of  a  middling  and 
poor  quality  ;  the  few  prime  ones,  with  wh'ch  the  fair 
was  supplied,  sold  high  and  without  trouble.  Sheep 
were  scarce  and  little  sought  after.  Pigs  were  in  hun- 
dreds, and  sold  in  great  numbers  at  somewhat  advanced 
prices.  The  other  business  of  the  fair  was  tolerably 
g'ood,  and  pretty  fairly  met  the  expectations  of  all  con- 
cerned.— IbifL 

CUPAR  LINSEED  MARKET.— There  was  a  very 
great  supply  of  fat  cattle,  which  were  nearly  all  sold,  at 
from  5s.  6d.  to  5s.  9d.  per  imperial  stone,  being  nearly 
the  same  prices  which  good  fat  brought  at  the  corres- 
ponding market  of  last  year.  The  supply  of  g-razing 
stock  was  short.  The  Earl  of  Rothes,  however,  bought 
an  excellent  lot  of  three-year-olds  for  about  13/.  a-head. 
There  was  a  demand  for  good  milch  cows,  but  the  sup- 
ply was  rather  poor.  In  the  horse  market  there  was 
very  little  business  transacted. 

NEWCASTLE  CATTLE  MARKET  on  Tuesday 
morning  presented  a  more  animated  and  imposing  ap- 
pearance than  it  has  evei  before  done.  The  stock  was 
of  a  better  quality  and  in  greater  numbers  than  on  any 
former  market  day.  We  have  been  told  by  parlies  most 
likely  to  be  correctly  inlormed  upon  the  subject,  that 
the  amount  of  stock  sold  was  greater  than  at  Morpeth 
market  on  the  following  day.  We  last  week  observed 
upon  the  necessity  of  extending  the  convenience  of  the 
market  by  making  a  greater  number  of  pens,  and  we 
have  this  week  to  state  that  those  already  erected  were 
not  sufficient  to  contain  the  sheep  offered  for  sale.  Our 
readers  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  the  popularity  of  this 
market  is  increasing  weekly — that  the  stock  is  generally 
sold  out,  and  at  prices  which  must  induce  the  farmers 


and  graziers  to  patronize  it.  The  Newcastle  and  Car- 
lisle railway,  now  fast  approaching  its  completion,  will 
assist  this  market  in  no  mean  degree;  the  facility  of 
bringing  the  fat  stock  without  fatigue,  and  at  a  cheaper 
rate  than  by  the  old  system  of  driving,  will  have  a  pro- 
per effect  upon  the  minds  of  those  whose  interests  are 
so  materially  affected,  and  they  will  readily  avail  them- 
selves of  a  good  market,  when  it  can  be  done  with  so 
little  trouble.  About  eighty  head  of  cattle  came  by 
railway  this  week,  and  we  shall  not  be  surprised  to  find 
the  number  incrisase,  in  a  very  short  time,  in  a  tenfold 
degree.  On  Tuesday  morning  a  petition  was  in  course 
of  signature  to  the  Corporation,  praying  them  to  erect 
another  row  of  pens,  which  was  signed  by  upwards  of 
2,000  farmers  and  butcliers  before  the  market  closed. 
We  are  glad  to  observe  that  the  wishes  of  the  petitioners 
have  been  promptly  carried  into  effect  by  erecting  ano- 
ther row  of  pens,  and  we  have  no  doubt  the  Corpora- 
tion will  as  readily  and  effectually  respond  when  they 
are  called  upon  for  moie  room,  which  will,  in  all  pro- 
bability, shortly  be  the  case. —  Tyne  Mercury. 

POULTON  FAIR.— But  very  few  cattle  were  ex- 
hibited. What  little  business  was  transacted  was  at  a 
very  dear  rate,  viz. : — calving  heifers  from  13/.  to  14/., 
and  drajies  from  8/.  to  9/.  each. 

CHUDLEIGH  FAIR  was  largely  supplied  with  fat 
bullocks,  which  obtained  a  good  sale  at  from  8s.  to  9s. 
per  score;  the  supply  of  store  bullocks  was  short,  but 
enough  for  the  demand  ;  they  fetched  from  5s.  bd.  to  6s. 
6d.  We  never  remember  witnessing  so  small  a  number 
of  sheep  as  was  penned  on  this  occasion — in  fact  there 
were  but  two  pens  of  sheep  in  the  fair,  and  those  fetched 
about  6d.  per  lb. 

W^THERIDGE  FAIR  was  tolerably  well  supplied 
with  cattle  of  every  description,  but  the  sheep  were 
limited.  There  were  b't  few  dealers  from  the  east,  but 
notwithstanding  everything  that  was  good  sold  readily. 
There  was  alarge  pair  of  old  oxen  exhibited,  belonging 
to  ]\Ir.  Thomas,  for  which  50/.  was  asked,  they  excited  a 
good  deal  of  attention,  but  remained  unsold. 

BODMIN  GARLAND  FAIR  was  but  thinly  sup- 
plied. Working  oxen  and  steers  met  a  ready  sale,  but 
the  demand  for  fat  cattle  was  not  so  brisk — those  sold 
fetched  47s.  per  cwt.  The  best  Garland  ox  was  ad- 
judged to  Mr.  A.  Grose,  of  St.  Kew  ;  the  second  best 
do.  do.  to  Mrs.  Sweet,  of  Wiuhel ;  the  best  Garland  cow 
to  Mr.  Henry  Lowry,  of  St.  Mabyn ;  the  second  best 
do.  do.  to  Sir  R.  H.  Vivian,  Bart.,  of  Glynn. 

AYRSHIRE  AGRICULTURAL  ASSOCIA- 
TION.—This  Society,— which  we  have  frequently  al- 
luded to  as  instituted  and  conducted  with  talent  and 
enterprise,  and  as  a  good  example  for  imitation  by  our 
Southern  proprietors  and  agriculturists, — continues  to 
thrive,  to  extend,  and  to  become  more  useful  every  day ; 
but,  alas  !  it  has  made  no  impression  upon  our  own  dis- 
trict. At  a  late  meeting  of  the  General  Agricultural 
Association  for  Ayrshire,  i\lr.  Ballantine  of  Castlehill, 
after  pointing  out  at  some  length  the  disadvantages  aris- 
ing to  wool-growers  from  the  want  of  a  regular  stated 
wool-market,  concluded  by  moving  that  a  committee  be 
appointed,  with  power  to  confer  with  the  magistracy  of 
Ayr  on  the  subject,  in  the  view  of  forthwith  establishing 
such  a  market  in  that  county ;  which  motion  having 
been  seconded  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  Rozelle,  was  unani- 
mously approved  of  and  a  committee  appointed.  'I'he 
committee  who  had  been  appointed  to  draw  up  and  cir- 
culate a  statement  of  the  extent  of  destruction  done  to 
crops  by  wood-pigeons  and  rooks,  reported  progress, 
and  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  unanimously  voted 
to  Captain  INIontgomerie  of  Giffen,  for  the  great  trouble 
he  had  taken  in  this  matter.  Captain  Montgomerie,  in 
reply,  informed  the  meeting  that  Lord  Eglinton  had, 
in  conformity  with  the  wishes  of  the  association,  given 
directions  for  the  destruction  of  rooks  and  wood-pigeons 
on  his  estates,  and  he  hoped  soon  to  hear  of  similar  in- 
structions having  been  given  by  other  proprietors  of 
rookeries. — Dumfries  Times. 

Pigs,  to  the  number  of  25,042,  have  been  imported 
into  Bristol  from  Ireland,  during  January,  February, 
and  March,  in  the  present  year. — Bristol  Gazette. 
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REVIEW     OF     THE     CORN     TRADE 

DURING  THE  MONTH  OF  APRIL. 


The  past  month  has  exhibited  all  the  character- 
istics of  winter  ;  cold  northern  and  north-eastern 
winds,  accompanied  with  snow,  hail,  and  rain ; 
the  completion  of  field  labour  has  in  consequence 
been  impeded,  and  the  secret  operation  of  nature 
in  giving  vitality  to  the  seed  committed  to  the 
ground,  has  been  neutralized  from  the  want  of  the 
co-operation  of  a  genial  temperature.  Fortunately 
the  high  state  of  preparation  into  which  the  land 
was  generally  brought  by  the  favourable  weather 
of  March,  has  materially  shortened  the  period 
usually  occupied  with  sowing,  and  therefore  the 
bulk  of  oats  and  barley  were  already  planted,  and 
where  the  tender  blade  has  appeared  above  the 
surface,  it  looked  green,  healthy,  and  regular,  and 
every  promise  seems  put  forth  of  the  succeeding 
being  a  "  barley  year."  The  wheat  plant,  how- 
ever, on  the  lighter,  wet,  and  cold  lands,  as  well 
as  in  exposed  situations,  previously  enfeebled  by 
the  severe  ordeal  to  which  it  had  been  subjected 
by  the  rigourous  test  of  the  past  winter,  just  reco- 
vering its  strength,  and  exchanging  its  sickly  hue 
for  a  more  healthy  aspect,  has  felt  the  injurious 
effects  of  the  late  frosty  nights,  checking  its  growth, 
and  causing  it  to  reassume  its  former  unpromising 
appearance.  But  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  with  an 
immediate  succession  of  seasonable  weather  no 
radical  evil  has  yet  occurred ;  though  a  thinness 
of  plant  is  to  be  anticipated.  We  are  sorry  to  find 
that  the  severity  of  the  frost  has  not  prevented 
the  attacks  of  that  destructive  insect,  the  wire- 
worm,  though  we  may  expect  that  the  fate  of  the 
grub  has  been  decided,  and  that  its  depredations 
will  not  be  committed  on  the  spring  corn.  Pota- 
to and  turnip  sowing  are  likely  to  proceed  under 
favourable  circumstances. 

The  principal  English  markets  have  not  sus- 
tained any  improvement,  but  on  the  contrary, 
prices  have  generally  receded  Is.  to  2s.  per  quarter, 
except  for  the  selected  parcels,  which  only  in  a 
few  instances  have  been  bought  on  lower  terms. 
Purchasers  for  the  moment  seem  disinclined  to 
follow  up  prices,  thinking,  perhaps,  they  have  at- 
tained a  range  thus  early  in  the  season  that  re- 
quires fresh  superinducing  causes  to  excite  further 
operations,  and  additional  data  to  give  some  de- 
gree of  foresight  as  to  the  probable  turn  of  the 
trade  ;  for  the  markets  are  only  likely  to  be  further 
stimulated  by  the  state  of  the  weather  and  aspect 
of  the  fields  during  the  current  and  subsequent 
month,  as  the  dearth  of  supply  at  present  will  rot, 
in  all  probability,  be  felt  to  the  extent  to  cause  any 
material  enhancement  of  the  quotations.  If  we 
review  the  rates  which  have  been  realized  at  the 
principal  markets  of  the  United  Kingdom,  we  shall 
be  inclined  to  agree  that  reason  exists  for  checking 


any  very  great  extent  of  business  beyond  the  im- 
mediate wants  of  the  millers,  especially  in  London, 
considering  the  unsettled,  and  we  may  say,  un- 
sound state  to  which  the  system  of  underselling 
has  reduced  the  flour  trade.  At  Liverpool  we  find 
Irish  wheat  noted  at  8s.  lOd.  per  701bs.,  at  Wake- 
field fine  red,  59s.  to  61s.,  white,  62s.  to  65s. ;  at 
Birmingham,  red,  8s.  to  8s.  2d.  per  621bs. ;  at  New- 
castle, red,  62s.  to  64s.  and  white,  64s.  to  66s. ;  at 
Hull,  60s.  to  62s.,  which  is  the  range  of  prices 
along  our  eastern  coast ;  at  Uxbridge  we  have  this 
week  an  average  as  high  as  64s.  9d.  and  at  Guild- 
ford 66s.  lOd..  At  Edinburgh,  red  wheat  is  ob- 
taining 58s.  to  60s.,  and  white  65s.  to  68s.  At 
Glasgow,  Irish  red,  30s.  to  32s.,  and  English, 
31s.  6d.  to  35s.  6d.  per  2401bs. ;  prices  at  other 
wheat  markets  ruling  from  58s.  to  64s.  At  Dublin, 
red  wheat  advanced  as  high  as  36s.  to  37s.  6d.  per 
brl..  and  white,  37s.  to  39s.  At  Limerick,  18d.  to 
21d.  per  stone.  At  Belfast,  white  was  worth  13s. 
to  13s.  3d.  per  cwt.,  and  red,  12s.  9d.  to  13s. 

In  Scotland  farmers  had  been  enabled  to  make 
considerable  advances  in  sowing  in  the  beginning 
of  the  month,  and  their  whole  attention  being 
directed  to  field  labour,  the  markets  have  been 
more  than  usually  bare  of  supply.  Some  few  or- 
ders have  been  transmitted  to  this  country  for 
the  purchase  of  wheats,  indicative  of  the  jjrevail- 
ing  opinion  of  the  short  compass  within  which  the 
finer  qualities  of  wheat  are  reduced.  Latterly, 
however,  many  parts  of  Scotland  have  again  been 
clothed  in  wintry  garb,  the  Highlands  being 
covered  with  snow,  and  laying  in  fields  some 
inches  in  thickness ,-  field  labour  has  therefore 
been  impeded,  and  the  prospect  of  a  still  more 
retarded  season  has  given  additional  tenacity  to 
farmers  in  retaining  the  limited  stocks  on  hand, 
knowing  that  their  granaries  and  barn-yards  and 
the  warehouses  of  merchants  were  seldom  so  bare 
at  a  similar  period  of  the  year.  The  consequence 
is,  an  advance  has  been  demanded  on  the  already 
enhanced  terms,  which  consumers  hesitating  to 
comply  with,  has  caused  the  extent  of  business  at 
present  transacting  to  be  extremely  circum- 
scribed. 

In  Ireland  interruption  has  been  experienced  as 
in  other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  but  on  the 
whole  it  has  been  a  progressive  month  for  all 
agricultural  operations,  and  in  many  of  the  wheat- 
growing  districts  the  plant  is  assuming  a  fresher 
and  healthier  aspect.  The  prices  of  wheat  which 
had  attained  an  extreme  range  have  latterly  shown 
symptoms  of  receding  in  value.  Oats  too,  in  in- 
stances, have  slightly  given  way,  but  on  the  whole 
the  trade  has  remained  firm,  and  shippers  show- 
ing little  disposition  to  accept  lower  terms.   Lime- 
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rick  and  Kilrush  qualities  may  be  noted  at  lis. 
6d.to  12s.  pel'  barrel;  Dublin,  12s.;  Derry,  12s. 
6d.  tol3s.;  Newry,  12s.  6d.  to  13s. ;  Galway,  lis. 
tolls.  6d.  per  barrel.  Owing  to  the  backward 
state  of  the  season,  and  the  high  prices  at  present 
prevailing  for  flaxseed,  the  consumptive  demand 
for  the  article  has  not  generally  commenced. 

In  looking  over  the  half-yearly  accounts  of  the 
imports  of  British  grain  into  the  port  of  London 
since  harvest,  that  is,  from  Michaelmas  to  Lady- 
day,  compared  with  the  similar  periods  of  1836, 
1837,  we  find  a  diminution  in  the  receipts  of  wheat 
of  24,000  qr?.,  and  a  decrease  of  28,000  sacks  of 
flour.  It  will  be  observed  in  the  tabular  accounts 
annexed,  that  the  chief  falling  off  in  those  coun- 
ties on  which  the  metropolitan  demand  mainly  de- 
pends for  support  has  been  in  Essex,  Norfolk,  and 
Cambridgeshire.  Of  oats  the  deliveries  have  been 
95,000  qrs.  less  from  England  and  Scotland,  but 
from  Ireland  the  rec<^,ipts  have  amounted  to 
435,889  qrs.,  being  80,000  qrs.  more  than  in  1836- 
37,  and  of  which  the  port  of  Galway  has  shipped 
49,500  qrs.,  and  Limerick  159,600,  forming  nearly 
the  large  proportion  of  half  the  aggregate  exports. 
The  increase,  however,  imported  from  the  sister 
kingdom  is  not  sufficiently  extensive  to  argue  any 
prospective  diminution  in  the  future  supplies, 
more  especially  as  the  arrivals  at  Liverpool  and 
western  ports  of  the  kingdom  have  been  nearly 
proportionately  less,  while  the  surplus  from  Ire- 
land has  met  the  deficiency  from  our  own  coast 
and  Scotland  by  15,000  qrs.  It  is  known  that  the 
stocks  of  oats  in  this  country  are  limited,  nor  can 
we  look  forward  to  any  material  assistance  from 
Scotland  ;  thus,  therefore,  the  main  portion  of  the 
future  consumption  is  dependent  on  the  resources 
of  Ireland — a  faet  which  is  likely  to  tend  to  the 
fui-ther  enhancement  of  the  currencies  of  oats 
free  on  board,  bringing  the  article  at  the  same 
time  fully  on  a  par  with  the  value  of  wheat. 
Arrivals  of  Wheat,  Barley,  Malt,  Oats,  and  Flour  into 
London  for  the  six  months  ending  31st  March,  1838, 
compared  with  the  similar  period  of  1837. 


1838. 


English. 
Scotch  . 
Irish . . . 


Totals 


English. 
Scotch 
Irish . . 


1S37. 


Wheat 
qrs. 


153956 
3109 
1389 


Barley 
qrs. 


241151 

16138 

7591 


Malt, 
qrs. 


147606 
1149 
509 


1584541264880  149264 


1800411226673 

263 1   13390 

5!     6262 


159740 

1898 

205 


Oats. 

qrs. 

62788 

46881 

435889 


545558 


134614 

70054 

355454 


Flour, 
qrs. 

202157 
130 
604 


202891 


228172 

1972 

700 


Totals 180309  2463251161843  560122  230844 

The  following  shows  the  separate  arrivals  from, 
those  ports  from  whence  London  draws  the  bulk 
of  its  supply  for  the  same  period  as  above  : — 

1838. 

Essex.  Kent. 

Wheat.    Flour.  Wheat.    Flour. 

qrs.        sacks.  qrs.      sacks. 

58,633    76,811  32,027    16,641 


Cambridgeshire. 
Wheat, 
qrs. 
16,289 

Kent. 
Wheat.    Flour. 
qrs,        sacks. 
32,197      19,963 

Cambridgeshire. 
Wheat. 

qrs. 
23,558. 


Suffolk.  Norfolk. 

Wheat.  Wheat.    Flour, 

qrs.  qrs.          sacks, 

24,198  13,470        59,760 

1837. 

Essex. 

Wheat.    Flour. 

qrs.        sacks. 

76,374     81,487 

Suffolk.  Norfolk. 

Wheat.  Wheat.    Flour, 

qrs.  qrs,           sacks. 

25,379  14,847        75981 

This  month's  supply  of  wheat  has  been  very 
moderate,  and  the  trade  during  the  earlier  part 
of  March  languid  ;  the  disorganized  state  of  the 
flour  trade  proving  a  check  to  animation.  Millers 
have  experienced  much  difficulty  in  quitting  their 
flour  at  the  gradually  increasing  prices  commen- 
surate with  the  enhancempnt  of  the  raw  material, 
and  undet selling  is  now  carried  to  such  an  extent, 
that  to  many  the  sale  of  bread  is  becoming  a  ruin- 
ous business  ;  the  ready  money  they  i-eceive  over 
the  counter  keeping  them  afloat  until  the  miller 
pressing  for  his  money,  disappearance  of  the  baker, 
or  failure  ensues.  The  manufacturers,  therefore, 
are,  under  present  circumstances,  unwilling  to  in- 
crease their  connections,  or  to  effect  sales,  unless 
for  cash.  While  the  more  respectable  of  the  "low 
priced  bakers"  in  the  more  populous  and  poorer 
districts  of  the  metropolis,  demur  paying  the  in- 
creasing demands  of  the  millers,  as  the  labouring 
classes,  with  whom  their  dealings  are  confined, 
are  incompetent  to  meet  any  enhancement  on  the 
previous  demands,  the  low  range  of  their  wages 
compelling  them,  in  the  event  of  an  additional  O^d. 
or  Id.  being  laid  on  the  quartern  loaf,  to  diminish 
the  quantity  of  bread  required  for  the  sustenance 
of  their  families,  as  their  weekly  receipts,  unfor- 
tunately, do  not  keep  pace  with  the  advancing 
terms  which  holders  of  wheat,  from  adventitious 
causes,  are  enabled  to  realize ;  wheat,  in  conse- 
quence, receded  2«.  to  3s.  per  qr.,  but  has  latterly 
regained  Is.  per  qr.,  and  the  trade  has  remained 
firm  at  the  reduction  of  Is.  to  2s.  per  qr.  on  the 
currencies  at  the  close  of  March,  the  selected  par- 
cels of  red  being  readily  taken  by  the  millers,  at 
the  prevailing  rates.  The  sale,  too,  of  ship  flour 
has  improved  at  Is.  less  money. 

Much  animation  has  prevailed  in  the  bonded 
market,  and  exclusive  of  the  transmission  of  con- 
siderable orders  abroad,  several  sales  have  been 
made  on  delivery,  chiefly  of  Danzig  wheats.  Be- 
sides many  parcels  have  changed  hands  in  loco  at 
rates  equal  to  36s.  to  38s.,  and  39s.  for  Baltic  red  ; 
a  very  superior  parcel  of  Mecklenburg  having 
realised  40s.  Danzig  at  42s.,  43s.,  and  44s.  for 
high  mixed,  and  fine,  45s. ;  soft  Russian  is  held  at 
from  28s.  to  35s.,  and  Kubanka,  30s.  to  34s.  Not 
only  have  the  parcels  of  fine  foreign  wheat  on 
hand  become  confined  to  a  limited  extent,  but 
holders  demanding  disproportionate  rates  com- 
pared with  the  prices  ruling  in  the  place  of  their 
produce;  little  business  is  transpiiing,  except  in 
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cases  where  the  article  is  needed  for  immediate 
shipment. 

The  coldness  of  the  weather  having  enahled  malt- 
sters to  keep  on  working,  fiae  Norfolk  and  Suffolk 
with  Chevalier  barleys  were  taken  at  full  prices ; 
grinding  sorts  being  much  reduced  in  stock  Lave  ia 
instances  brought  rather  more  money.  Stout  dis- 
tilling sorts  have  been  also  saleable,  but  the  inter- 
mediate descriptions  have  moved  slowly  oflf  hand  ; 
prices  having  undergene  little  or  no  variation. 

The  malt  trade  has  remained  in  a  heavy  state,  and 
inferior  descriptions  Is.  per  qr.  lower. 

The  oat  trade  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  month 
assumed  much  firmness,  and  prices  advanced  Is.  to 
Is.  6d.  per  qv.  upon  our  last  quotations,  but  large 
supplies  from  Ireland  determined  dealers  and  con- 
surtiers  to  press  for  a  decline,  and  which  they  even- 
tually succeeded  in  effecting  to  the  extent  of  6d.  per 
qr.,  some  country  purchasers  however  latterly  ap- 
pearing, and  factors  persevering  in  holding,  have 
prevented  any  further  depression,  and  in  a  few  in- 
stances the  6d.  per  qr.  has  been  regained.  But  the 
market  has  not  been  brisk  on  these  terms,  (hough  no 
doubt  consumers  must  come  in  at  the  price,  unless 
much  larger  receipts  arrive  from  Ireland  than  are  an- 
ticipated. Both  English  and  Scotch  oats  have  expe- 
rienced a  dragging  trade,  but  are  unaltered  in  value  ; 
except  inferior  English  which  are  cheaper,  Irish 
oats  having  completely  commanded  the  preference  of 
the  market,  weight,  quality,  and  price,  relatively 
considered.  Little  has  been  doing  free  on  board 
•with  Ireland,  the  demands  of  shippers  being  too 
high,  but  at  a  reduction  of  3d.  to  6d.  per  brl.,  from 
the  rates  noted  above  purchasers  are  ready  to  come 
forward. 

Beans  have  been  in  more  moderate  show,  and  ob- 
tained fully  2s.  per  qr.  advance  for  fine  dry  qualities. 
Grey  and  maple  peas  are  also  2s.  per  qr.  dearer,  but 
in  white  little  alteration,  though  fall  prices  have 
been  realized.  Blue  peas  have  become  scarce,  and 
fully  2s.  higher. 

The  alteration  in  the  duties  consist  of  a  decline  of 
2s.  per  qr.  on  wheat  ;  Is.  6d.  on  barley,  oats,  and 
beans  ;  and  3s.  on  rye. 

Advices  have  been  received  from  Canada  to  the 
24th  of  March  ;  at  Montreal  many  inquiries  existed 
for  flour  for  the  consumption  as  well  as  for  ship- 
ment, and  rather  higher  prices  were  being  demanded, 
sales  of  fine  old  had  been  effected  at  38s.  9d.  to  40s. 
per  barrel,  and  new  42s.  6d.  to  45s.  The  stock  in 
consumers'  hands  was  very  limited,  and  therefore  the 
quotations  likely  to  be  realized  before  fresh  supplies 
could  reach  the  market.  The  navigation  was  ex- 
pected soon  to  be  opened,  and  conflicting  opinions 
prevalent  as  to  the  tendency  of  the  currencies  may 
be  therefore  now  fairly  tested  ;  but  lower  rates  are 
to  be  anticipated,  as  large  importations  of  foreign 
wheat  are  expected.  The  supplies  of  wheat  brought 
to  market  by  the  habitans  had  been  very  limited,  but 
they  were  increasing,  as  several  holders  were  busily 
engaged  in  thrashing  out,  prices  ranged  from  6s.  8d.to 
7s.  Id.  per  minot.  On  the  shores  of  tlie  Lake  Ontario 


5s.  6d.  to  6s.  3d.  per  60lbs.  were  being  paid,  but 
prospects  it  was  thought  did  not  justify  these  ad- 
vanced rates.  A  considerable  business  was  passing 
in  oats  for  distillation,  as  well  as  grinding,  the  con- 
sumption of  oatmeal  being  materially  on  the  increase, 
and  which  with  the  abundant  supply  of  potatoes 
would  in  all  probability  lessen  the  demand  and  de- 
preciate  the  value  of  wheat  and  flour. 

At  Halifax,  German  wheats  were  obtaining  7s.  6d. 
to  8s.  per  bushel.  Barley  was  noted  at  3s.  6d.  to 
4s.  United  States  superfine  new  flour  50s. ;  old, 
do.  40s.  per  brl.  in  bond  ;  Hamburg  Flour  in  bond 
40s.  to  42s.  6d.;  Canadian  superfine,  52s.  6d. 

At  Sydney,  (New  South  Wales),  the  prices  of 
wheat  remained  at  7s.  to  8s.  per  bushel,  and  fine 
Van  Diemen's  Land  qualities  were  worth  9s.  It 
appears  that  an  extensive  and  luxuriant  tract  of 
country  had  been  discovered  beyond  New  England, 
at  tlie  back  of  the  Liverpool  plains  running  towards 
Moreton  Bay  ;  the  plains  are  represented  as  beino- 
intersected  with  water,  and  the  whole  district  well 
adapted  for  sheep. 

The  accounts  from  France,  especially  the  more 
northern  departments,  continue  indicative  of  higher 
prices,  the  wheat  plant,  as  the  season  advances,  be- 
ing found  to  have  suffered  more  from  the  severity 
of  the  winter  than  was  at  first  expected,  especially 
the  white  wheat,  so  that  many  fields  have  been 
ploughed  up  and  resown.  We  are  however  inclined 
to  believe  that  the  injury  sustained  is  principally 
local,  and  though  the  growth  of  the  plant  generally 
has  been  much  retarded,  yet  with  a  continuance  of  fine 
seasonable  weather,the  ultimate  detriment  to  the  crops 
will  not  prove  material,  though  appearances  for  the 
moment  may  be  sufficiently  ominous  to  induce  holders 
to  demand  advancing  prices,  especially  as  snow  has 
lately  fallen  in  several  departments.  At  Paris 
though  the  sale  of  Flour  was  difficult  to  effect  and 
millers  consequently  little  disposed  t&  accede  to 
the  advanced  demands  of  holders,  yet  notwith- 
standing prices  of  wheat  continued  to  improve, 
and  the  better  qualities  noted  as  high  as  46s.  lOd., 
and  some  factors  demanding  47s.  8d.,  white  wheat 
being  held  at  49s.  per  qr.  From  Bordeaux  it  is 
stated  that  the  advices  received  from  the  upper 
districts  of  the  Gironde  represent  the  aj)pearances 
of  the  crops  as  extremely  promising,  though  no 
decided  opinion  can  be  offered  till  the  close  of  the 
ensuing  month,  when  the  wheat  will  have 
bloomed.  But  if  the  present  prospects  are  parti- 
cipated in  by  the  lower  parts  of  the  Garonne  it  is 
expected  that  the  ensuing  season  the  surplus  pro- 
duce will  in  some  measure  supply  the  deficiency 
which  is  likely  to  occur  in  the  northern  depart- 
ments from  the  severity  of  the  winter. 

The  Russian  Government  has  authonsed  the 
free  import  of  rye  and  barley  in  the  Uleaborg  and 
Wasa  districts  of  Finland  until  the  end  of  July. 
Sales  of  linseed  had  been  effected  at  St.  Peters- 
burg for  June  delivery  at  30s.  2d.,  and  of  Mor- 
schanskyTor  August  delivery  at  .33s  6d.  with  8  and 
5  roubles  per  tschetwert  paid  in  advance. 


mi 
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Considerable  excitement  prevailed  at  all  the 
principal  Baltic  grain  markets,  not  only  by  the 
gradual  improvement  in  the  value  of  wheat  in  this 
country,  and  the  transmission  of  extensive  orders 
at  the  prevailing  currencies,  but  the  appearance  of 
our  countrymen  at  different  ports,  who  giving  vent 
to  that  sangiune  temperament  for  speculation,  for 
which  the  English  are  too  notorious  among  the 
Germans,  have  been  paying  extreme  prices  in  their 
eagerness  to  secure  fine  parcels,  and  have  conse- 
quently, rendered  the  markets  unsettled,  and  the 
demands  in  some  instances  extravagant.  The  un- 
favourable reports  of  injury  sustained  by  the  crops 
in  different  parts  of  Prussia  and  Poland,  as  well  as 
the  Duchies  lower  down  the  Baltic  ;  failure,  also, 
of  the  last  crop  of  rye,  and  increased  local  con- 
sumption of  wheat,  are  facts,  all  combining  to 
stimulate  the  currencies.  The  inland  markets  ap- 
pear to  have  much  less  stocks  than  usual  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  and  the  offers,  consequently, 
for  sale  are  on  a  very  limited  scale.  Holders,  also, 
in  Volhynia  are  entertaining  a  favourable  opinion 
of  wheat,  and  prefer  consigning,  and  taking  the 
risk  of  the  current  rates,  than  selling  on  delivery. 

At  Danzig  holders  were  in  consequence  very 
firm  and  had  advanced  their  demands  2s.  and  in 
some  instances  3s.  per  qr.,  white  wheat  being 
noted  at  37s.  to  403.,  high  mixed,  34s.  to  37s., 
mixed,  30s.  to  33s.  Flour  in  request  but  no  de- 
liveries to  be  obtained  before  June;  1st  quality 
noted  at  20s.  per  brl.  Biscuit  meets  sale  at  12s. 
A.,  lis.  B.  per  cwt. 

The  notice  of  the  introduction  of  Col.  Scale's 
Bill  into  the  House  of  Commons  had  had  little  or 
no  effect  on  the  trade,  the  ultimate  passing  of  the 
measure,  and  its  profitable  working,  being  subjects 
too  remote  and  problematical  to  influence  any  im- 
mediate mercantile  operations. 

In  Mecklenburg  where  an  active  demand  has  been 
experienced  for  English  account,  prices  of  wheat 
have  further  advanced  3s.  to  4s.  per  qr.,  the  liner 
samples  being  noted  at  32s.  to33s.6d.,  but  latterly  the 
sales  have  been  less  free,  the  inquiry  being  confined 
to  the  most  selected  parcels.  In  Holstein  sales  for 
export  have  been  effecting-  at  from  30s.  to  32s.  per 
qr.  Barley  has  met  inquiry  at  I3s.,  and  was  im- 
proving in  value.  Rapeseed  has  experienced  a  ready 
sale  at  24L  to  24Z.  10s.,  owing  to  the  unfavourable 
accounts  from  France,  Belgium,  and  Holland,  and 
the  receipt  of  several  orders. 

Letters  from  Stockholm  state  that  public  sales  of 
bread  were  appointed  at  moderate  prices  in  the  city 
and  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  in  addition  to 
the  partial  reduction  on  the  import  duties  of  bar- 
ley, oats,  and  potatoes,  the  same  permission  was  to 
be  extended  to  rye  until  the  15th  of  June,  which  had 
created  some  degree  of  dissatisfaction,  as  consider- 
ing the  dearth  which  exists,  a  total  remission  of  the 
duty  on  rye  was  deemed  merely  an  act  of  justice. 
The  Government  had,  however,  placed  at  the  public 
disposal  nearly  50,000  dollars  Banco,  some  portion 
to  be  lent  on  security  with  and  without  interest,  part 


to  support  the  poor  labourers,  a  tenth  for  assisting 
the  distressed  but  honest  peasant  on  his  personal 
security,  also  to  aid  the  smaller  farmers,  and  where 
necessity  required  it  to  give  ryemeal  instead  of 
money.  All  accounts  from  the  interior  of  the  king- 
dom report  the  exhausted  state  of  all  the  stocks  of 
grain  and  potatoes,  and  owing  to  the  retarded  period 
before  a  remission  of  duty  had  bean  granted  on  rye, 
the  supply  of  the  home  growth  was  nearly  con- 
sumed, "  affording,"  our  correspondent  adds,  "  a 
striking  and  practical  example  of  the  onerous  and 
pernicious  working  of  our  system  of  imposing  a  high 
duty  on  the  importation  of  foreign  grain." 

At  Hamburg  the  supplies  from  the  upper  districts 
of  the  Elbe  continued  liberal,  but  as  the  bulk  of  the 
receipts  were  of  middling  and  ordinar}^  quality,  the 
finer  parcels  have  been  held  at  improving  prices, 
especially  latterly,  new  samples,  old  having  rather 
receded  in  value  from  the  top  quotations  of  marks  of 
36s  ;  new  marks  33s.  to  34s.  6d.,  and  other  descrip- 
tions in  proportion.  Saale  barley  coming  sparingly, 
to  hand  and  meeting  inquiry  for  shipment,  and  the 
consumption  had  realized  21s.  3d.  Rapeseed  was 
dull,  owing  to  the  contradictory  character  of  the 
accounts  of  the  young  plant,  while  some  statements 
report  the  crop  as  promising,  others  that  it  is  nearly 
destroyed,  and  the  season  must  be  more  advanced 
before  any  dependence  can  be  placed  in  the  appear- 
ances of  a  vegetable  produce,  which,  perhaps,  of  all 
others  is  the  most  deceptive  to  judge  of  at  this  pe- 
riod of  the  year;  the  last  quotations  were  25/.  to 
25L  10s.  per  last. 

In  Holland  the  weather  has  been  extremely  unge- 
nial,  and  the  frosts  having  been  very  severe  at  night, 
would,  it  was  feared,  prove  injurious  to  the  young 
Wheats.  Along  the  Rhine  and  Aloselle  prices  of 
wheat  were  advancing,  and  shipments  being  contin- 
ually made  from  the  Lower  to  the  Upper  Rhine,  and 
therefore  little  chance  existed  of  additional  supplies 
being  received  at  Rotterdam  of  Rhenish  wheats. 
Indeed  it  was  expected  that  orders  would  be  exe- 
cuted on  the  Dutch  market  for  German  account. 
Oats  were  in  very  moderate  supply  and  likely  to  im- 
prove in  value;  old  Polands  of  43 lbs.  l5s.  6d.,  new 
of  40lbs.,  14s.  9d.,  feed  of  351bs.,  14s.  with  a  freight 
of  Is.  6d.  and  10  per  cent.  Rapeseed,  32/.  to  331. 
per  last. 

Advices  received  from  the  United  States  to  the 
2nd  of  April  state  that  at  Netv  York,  the  flour  trade 
remained  in  a  languid  state,  and  sales  chiefly  in  re- 
tail. Western  Canal  remaining  at  8  dollars  to  8  dol- 
lars 25  cents  per  barrel.  New  York  City,  7  dollars 
50  to  75  cents.  The  trade  in  Foreign  wheat  was 
confined  to  the  finer  qualities  of  red  German,  which 
realized  from  1  dollar  50  to  55  cents.  The  sales  of 
Foreign  rye  had  been  rather  extensive  for  distilla- 
tion, and  the  previous  stocks  reduced  to  10,000 
bushels.  The  navigation  of  the  North  River  and  the 
Connecticut  had  been  re-opened  on  the  18th,  being 
an  earlier  period  than  experienced  since  1831,  and 
the  commissioners  had  given  notice  that  the  water 
would  be  let  into  the  canals  of  New  York,  so  as  to 
reader  them  navigable  ©n  the  12th  of  April. 
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CURRENCY  PER   IMPERIAIi  MEASURE. 

BRUTISH.            April  1.  May!, 

s.  s.  s.  s. 

Wheat,  red,  Essex,  Kent,  Suffolk 52  to  62  So  to  60 

White 52  68  52  65 

Norfolk.Lincolnshireand  Yorkshire...  48  62  48  60 

White,  do.  do 50  64  50  62 

Irish  Red  44  52  44  48 

Ditto  White 50  56  50  54 

Barley,  Malting,  new 30  31  30  31 

Chevalier,  new 30  35  30  35 

Distilling 27  30  27  30 

Grinding 23  26  23  26 

Irish    22  25  22  25 

Malt,  Brown.   49  53  49  53 

Ditto,  Chevalier,  new  and  old 58  62  57  62 

Ditto,  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  Pale,  do.   ..  54  57  54  57 

Ditto  Ware 55  58  54  58 

Peas,  Hog  and  Grey 29  31  ,30  33 

Maple 30  33  31  34 

WhiteBoilers 34  38  34  38 

Beans,  small 36  40  36  40 

Harrow  34  38  34  39 

Ti(ks 32  35  32  36 

Mazaa;an 34  37  34  37 

Oats,  English  feed 21  23  21  23 

Shortsmall 22  26  22  26 

Poland , 23  27  23  27 

Scorcn,  Common 20  23  20  23 

Berwick, &c 22  25  22  25 

Pntatoe,  &c.  .o 24  28  24  28 

Irish,  Feed  19  21  20  22 

Ditto  Potatoe  22  24  23  25 

Ditto  Black   19  21  21  22 


PRICES  OF  FLOUR, 

Per  Sack  of  280  lbs.  April  1. 

s.       s. 

Town-made 52  to  55 

Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Kent,  and  Essex 45      48 

Sussex  and  Hampshire 42      45 

Superfine 44      — 

Lincolnshire,  Yirksliire,  and  Stockton.  42      44 
Northumberland,  Berwick,  and  Scotch.  41      43 

Irish 41       44 

Extra 46      — 


MayI. 


52  to  55 

44 

45 

42 

44 

41 

43 

40 

42 

40 

43 

45 

— 

IMPERIAL  AVERAGES 

, 

Wheat. 

Barlev 

Oilt!- 

R 

•e 

Renn? 

Peas 

Week'Miiliii^ 

9th  Maich  55     4 

28    6 

20    6 

29 

3 

32    5 

X'.    4 

16th      ..      56    S 

28  10 

20    8 

3i 

6 

32    9 

33    0 

23d      ..      56  10 

29     6 

21    2 

30 

7 

33     1 

32    9 

30th     ..      57     9 

29    7 

21     4 

s,-} 

0 

33  11 

32  10 

6th  April  58     8 

29     9 

21     4 

31 

7 

33  11 

33    1 

13th     ..      58  10 

30     1 

21  10 

31 

8 

34    2 

31  11 

An^regateAverr-ne 

of  the    six  weeks 

■whicK      regulates 

the  duty 57    5 

29    5 

21     2 

31 

3 

33    5 

32  10 

Duties    payable    in 

London  till  Wed- 

nesday next  inclu- 

sive,   and    at   the 

Outports    till    the 

arrival  of  the  Mail 

of  that  day   from 

London 29    8 

IS    4 

15     3 

22 

9 

19    9 

21     .3 

De.  on  grain  from 

British  possessions 

eut  of  Europe 5    0 

2    6 

2    6 

3 

0 

3    0 

3    0 

Foreign  Flour,  17s.  3d.  per  1961bs, 

British  P 

ossessions,  do. 

3s.  per  1961b 

3. 

COMPARATIVE    PRICES    OF    GRAIN. 

AVERAGES  from  the 
corresponding  Gazette 
ia  the  last  year,  Friday 
April  21,  1837. 


WEEKLY  AVERAGES 
hy  the  Imp.  Quarter, 
from  the  Gazette,  of 
Friday  last,  April  20, 
1S38. 

s.    d. 

Wheat 58  10 

Barley 30    l 

Oats 21  10 

Rye 31     8 

Beans 34    2 

Peas ,    31  u 


s.   d. 

Wheat.,.,  .^.      ,  55    6 

Barley ^.  30    8 

Oats 23    1 

Rye 33    5 

Beans 36  ll 

Peas 38    o 


An  Account  of  the  quantity  of  Foreign  Grain  and  Flour 
imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  month 
ending  tlie  5th  April,  1838  ;  the  Quantity  on  which 
the  Duty  has  been  paid  for  Heme  Consumption,  and 
the  quantity  remaining  in  Warehouse. 


Foreign    Grain   and 
Flour. 


Wheat  from  British 

Possessions 

Ditto    Foreign..... 

Barley 

Oats 

Rye 

Beans 

Peas 

Indian  Corn 


Quantity 
imported. 


qrs.  bush. 


Quantity  en- 

teied  for 
consumption 


1597 


Flour   from    British 

Possessions 

Dittis  Foreign 


265     0 


cwts.qrs.lbs. 


3728 

8812 


1   15 
3  10 


qrs.  bush. 


1040 
40 

4 
15 

4 


921     6 


cwts.qrs.lbs, 


6491 
50 


0  19 

1  8 


Quantity 
Exported. 


qrs.  bush  • 


5961  3 

.521896  3 

32045  3 

242113  1 

7464  0 

5320  5 

200/9  0 

2245  3 


cwts.qrs.lbs. 


14057 
114694 


1  10 

2  23 


PRICE  OF  SEEDS. 
May  23. 
The  continuance  of  arrivals  of  foreign  Cloverseed  as 
detailed  below,  added  to  the  advanced  state  of  the  sea- 
son, and  the  falling  oft'  in  the  consumptive  demand  has 
rendered  the  trade  extremely  heavy  since  this  day 
se'nnight,  and  sales  to-day  proceeded  slowly  at  about  a 
reduction  of  4s.  per  cwt.  on  red  qualities,  while  white 
seed  was  slow  sale  at  rather  worse  prices.  The  quantity 
of  foreign  which  has  paid  duty  during.the  week  has  been 
1,791  cwts.,  and  the  imports  comprising  815  bags 
andbrls.,  23  casks  and  2  brls.  from  Hamburg;  113 
bags  and  30  brls.  from  Rotterdam  ;  91  bags  and  6  casks 
from  Altona  ;  20  bales  from  Havre,  and  32  bags  foreign 
from  Hull.  Trefoil  dull,  but  unaltered  in  value.  Lin- 
seed meets  partial  demand  for  feeding  at  former  rates. 
In  Rapeseed  little  transpiring,  and  prices  nominal. 
Canary  meets  very  slow  sale,  as  well  fis  Caraway  and 
Coriander,  Mustard  supports  prices,  but  Tares  found 
few  purchasers.  In  Linseed  Cakes  little  doing.  The 
receipts  of  foreign  Oil  Cakes  have  been  10,000  from 
Calais,  and  116,480  from  Amsterdam.  On  the  30th 
instant  there  are  to  be  offered  for  public  sale  2,000  qrs. 
of  East  India  Sessamum  seed,  264  qrs.  of  East  India 
Rapeseed,  28  qrs.  do.  Linseed,  and  50  qrs.  do.  Poppy- 
seed. 

Clover,  English  red 60    80    white     50    82  per  cwt. 

superfine. 85    90 

Dutch —    —  —    — 

German —    —  —    — 

French 60    72  super..  80    85 

American —    —  , —    — 

Trefoil 12    19 

Rapeseed,  English    .£30  ^32  foreign  ^24  .£28  per  last. 

Linseed,  English  Sowing  .—     —  44    48  per  qr. 

Baltic —    — crushiHg36    42        ,, 

Mediter.  &  Odessa—    —  40    44        ,, 

Hempseed,  small 32    34    large     38    40 

Cauary,new 36    38      old       40    42 

Caraway —    —  40    44 

Coriander —    —  11     14percwt. 

Mustard,  brown    12    16    white  7s    8s  6oi  per  bush. 

Turnip  Seed,  new  Swedes20    21  other  sts. 28    36        „ 

Rye  Grass,  English 30    56    Scotch  18    42 

Tares,  Winter 4s  3d    spring  4s  3d  5s  Gd    ,, 

~~  PRICES      OF     HOPS^  ~~ 

Borough,  April  23. 

The  demand  for  Hops  has  improved,  and  the  prices 
are  firm ;  the  backward  season  has  induced  many  to 
speculate  on  the  present  low  rates. 

PRESENT   PRICES. 

^   S.         ^   5.  ^    S. 

East  Kent  Pockets,  from 4    4  to  4  15  superfine.,  5  12 

Bags 4    0  4  10         5     5 

Mid  Kent  Pockets 3  15  4  10        5    5 

Bags 3  15  4    4  ....  5    0 

Weald  of  Kent  Pockets 3  10  4    2        4  10 

Sussex  do 3    3  3  15        4    4 

Yearlings 2    2  3    3  ....  3  10 

Old 110  115         2  10 

Oldolds 0  18  1    5  ..,,  110 
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POTATO  MARKET. 

SOUTHWARK,  Waterside,  April  23.— The  con- 
tinuance of  cold  weather  during  the  past  week  has  been 
greatly  favourable  to  the  consumption  of  potatoes,  and 
the  arrivals  of  fresh  supplies  having  considerably 
diminished  in  proportion  to  the  arrivals  of  several  pre- 
ceding- weeks,  hasenabled  salesmen  to  effect  a  clearance 
in  the  market,  as  well  as  to  maintain  their  prices.  The 
supplies  reported  for  last  week  are  as  follow  :— From 
Yorkshire,  773  tons,  Scotland,  180,  Jersey  and  Guern- 
sey, 132,  Devons,  35,  Kent,  Essex,  and  Suffolk,  181, 
Wisbeach,  138,  making  together  a  total  of  1,439  tons. 
The  above  supply  has  proved  suftinient  to  meet  the  de- 
mand, and  as  it  is  not  probable  th:\t  such  large  supplies 
as  has  been  lately  received  can  again  arrive  this  sea,son, 
there  is  every  prospect  of  present  prices  being  fully 
maintained,  and  for  prime  fresh  samples,  which  will 
now  be  chiefly  sought  after,  some  advance  may  be 
anticipated. 

Annexed  is  the  Current  prices  Per  ton. 
Yerlc  Reds 60s    703  I  Jersey  and  Guernsey 

Kifis — s     60s  I       Blues 55s 

American  Natives..  40s    55 s  |  Wisbech 45s 


40s 

45s  50s 

503  603 

Devons 55s  SOs 


60s 

55s 


Shaws  for  seed  . . . 
Scotcli  Reds. 


Kent,  E?sex,  and 
Suffolk  Whites..    SOs 

Kent  anil  Lynn  Pink 
Kidneys    .— s 


•WOOL    MARKETS. 

BRITISH. 

Aprii,  1.  May  1. 

Per  lb.               s.  d.     s.  d.  s.  d.    s.  d. 

DownTee-s 1    6  to  1    7  1    6  to  1    7 

Half-bred  do 1     6,J     1     7i  1     64    1  7h 

Ewes  and  Wethers 1    3i    1    4^  1    3^    1  4J 

Leicester  Hogs 14      15  14      15 

Do.            Wethers 1     2      13  12      13 

Blanket  Wool 0  10      11  0  10      1     1 

Flannel 10      14  10      14 

SkinCombing 1     0^     1     2  1    01     1     2 

EXETER. — As  respects  yolk  wool,  things  were  at  a 
stand,  the  holders  of  stock  beiog  generally  indisposed 
to  treat  on  present  terms,  which  are,  nominally,  from 
9d.  to  lOd.  per  lb.  In  washed  Wools,  things  are  in  a 
similar  state,  the  quotation  being,  Knott,  I2jd.;  Dorset 
Horn,  13jd.;  and  Marsh  Wool,  14jd.  per  lb.  In  Sorts, 
the  descriptions  that  have  hitherto  pretty  firmly  main- 
tained their  price,  have  experienced  further  decline,  and 
our  general  quotation  in  this  way  is,  Broad  Head,  8d. 
to9d.;  Kent  Head,  9d.to  lOd.;  Red  Green  and  Pinions, 
lOd.  to  lO^d.;  Fine  Head,  lid.  to  12d. ;  Fell  Combing, 
lid.  to  12d. ;  Cornish  Stripe,  IS^d. ;  North  Devon 
Stripe,  IS^d. ;  and  Tops,  16d.  to  iGgd.  per  lb. 

WAKEFIELD,  April  20.— The  improved  demand 
noticed  in  our  last  week's  report  continues,  and  we 
have  had  a  fair  extent  of  business  done,  but  without 
producing  any  effect  on  prices,  which  are  steady. 

LIVERPOOL,    Saturbay,  April  21. 

Scotch. — There  ha?  been  rather  more  inquiry  for  laid 
Highland  wool  towards  the  end  of  the  week,  but  the 
amount  of  business  done  has  been  trifling,  one  or  two 
small  lots  of  white  Higidand  has  been  sold  at  our  quo- 
tations. In  cross  and  Cheviots  we  have  also  to  report 
more  inquiry,  but  the  amount  of  business  done  is  like- 
wise triflng. 

Per  Stoneof  241b3.  s.    d.       s.  d. 

Laid  Highland  Wool,  from  ....   10    0  to  10    6 

White    do.         do 12    0  — 

Laid  Crossed      do 13    0      14    0 

Washed  do.        do 15     0       16    0 

Tiaid  Cheviot,     do 15    0      16    0 

Washeddo.         do 20    0      23    0 

White     do.        do  scarce 26    0      28    6 

A  moderate  inquiry  has  been  experienced  for  the 
lower  descriptions  of  Foreign  Wool,  which  have  real- 
ized our  last  quotations.  The  transactions  in  other  sorts 
are  limited  ;  but  the  trade  generally  wears  a  somewhat 
improved  aspect.  Import  for  the  week,  1,223  ;  pre- 
viously  this  year,  13,046 ;  total,  14,269. 


SCOTCH. 

Per  Stone  of  24  lbs.            April  3.  MayI. 

s.  d.      s.  d.  3.  d.      s.  d. 

Laid  Highland  Wool,  from.  10  6  to  1 1  0  10  0  to  10    6 

White    Do.        Do 13  0      13  6  12  0        — 

Laid  Crossed      Do ...14  0      15  0  13  0      14    0 

WashedDo.       Do 16  0      16  6  15  0      16    0 

Laid  Cheviots 16  0      17  0  15  0      16    0 

Washed  Do 23  0      25  0  20  0      23    0 

White     Do 28  0      32  0  26  0      28    0 

FOREIGN. 

May  23. 

Although  a  considerable  quantity  of  inferior  foreign 
and  Colonial  wools  have  changed  owners  dui-ing  the 
past  week,  no  advance  can  be  noted  in  the  prices  ; 
which,  however,  are  fully  stationary.  Of  late  the  im- 
ports have  been  but  moderate. 

Electoral  Saxony  wool,  from  4s.  Od.to  5s.  2d. ;  first 
Austrian,  Bohemian,  andother  German  wools, 3s.  2d. to 
4s.  Od.  ;  second  do.,  2s.  Od.  to  3s.;  inferior  do,  in  locks 
and  pieces,  is.  6d.  to2s.;  German  lamb's  do.,  2s.  to 
3s.;  Hungarian  sheep's  do.,  2s.  to  3s.  ;  Leoucsa 
sheep's  do.,  2s.  to  3s.  2d.;  Segovia  do.,  Is.  8d.  to  3s. ; 
Soria  do.,  2s.  to  3s.  Od. ;  Caceres  do.,  2s.  to  3s. 2d. ; 
Spanish  lamb's  do.,  Is.  6d.  to  29.  6d. ;  German  and 
Spanish  cross  do.,  2s.  Od.  to  3s.  Od.  ;  Portugal  sheep's 
do.,  2s.  to  3s.  ;  ditto  lamb's  ditto.  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  6(1.; 
Australian,  fine  crossed  do.,  2s.  to  3s.  4d. ;  do.  native 
sheep's  do.,  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  6d.;  Van  Diemen's  Land, 
native  sheep's  do.,  lOd,  to  2s.;  and  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  do..  Is.  4d.  to  2s.  lOd.  per  lb. 

Wool  on  which  the  Home  Consumption  Duties  have 
been  paid  at  London,  Bristol,  and  Hull,  during  the 
last  week : — 


WOOL. 


Spanish. /yonrfore  ■ lb, 

Australian,  London lb. 

German  and  other  Sorts,    do,  lb. 

Liverpool lb. 

Do.,    /«./ lb. 


This  Year, 

Same  tin)S 

previous  to 

in  the 

last  week. 

last  Year. 

693680 

590640 

259225 

121461 

2835108 

4107153 

2479622 

2295025 

1991326 

THE  WOOL  TRADE.— London,  Thursday, 
April  19. — The  wool  trade  is  rather  more  brisk.  The 
importations  in  the  week  ending  to-day  have  been  1000 
bales,  of  which  748  were  from  Germany,  190  from 
Spain,  and  the  remainder  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

The  accounts  from  THIELT  of  the  12th  of  April, 
state  that  the  market  had  been  very  abundantly  sup- 
plied with  cloth,  about  4000  pieces  having  been  exposed 
for  sale.  There  were  sold  altogether  about  3650  pieces. 
Such  was  the  stock  of  goods  brought  to  market  that 
snfiicient  room  could  scarcely  be  found  for  their  safe 
deposit. 

At  RHEIMS,  in  the  week  ending  on  the  15th  inst., 
some  considerable  sales  of  wool  had  been  effected  for 
this  season  of  the  year.  The  sales  had  amounted  from 
5000  to  6000  kilogrammes.  Combing  wools  were  not 
to  be  met  with,  the  stock  being  exhausted.  The  de- 
mand, however,  was  by  no  means  animated. 

From  NEW  YORK,  our  advices  of  the  26th  ult, 
quote  no  variation  in  the  prices  of  foreign  wool,  though 
rather  a  better  business  had  been  transacted  in  the 
article.  Spring  goods  of  European  manufacture  were 
scarce  and  in  demand  for  the  Western  merchants,  but 
prices  were  low. 

The  accounts  from  TRIESTE  to  the  2nd  instant, 
mention  that  wool  continued  in  regular  demand,  and 
as  the  deposits  were  much  reduced,  prices  had  again 
advanced.  The  stocks  at  this  date  were— washed,  250 
bales  Odessa  and  Taganrog,  500  Bosnia  and  Servia, 
half  fine  ;  353  do,  do.  coarse  ;  1000  Soria,  half  fine,  at 
50f.  ;  250  Wallachia  at  3 If.  to  60f.  ;  250  Scutari 
Lambs.  Unwashed,  100  bales  Dolo,  50  Smyrna,  and 
800  bales  Barbary, 

Printed   by  Joseph  Rogerson,  24,  Norfolk-street,   Strand, 
London. 
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THE  PLATE. 

The  subject  of  our  first  Plate  is  a  Three  Years  Old  Ewe  of  the  improved  Leicester 
breed.  This  very  superior  animal  was  bred  by  Edward  Clarke,  Esq.,  of  Canwick,  Lin* 
colnshire,  and  exhibited  as  extra  stock  at  the  Smithfield  Show  in  December  last.  The 
engraving  is  a  very  accurate  likeness  of  the  animal,  and  even  in  the  mind  of  the  most 
critical,  can  leave  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Clarke  justly  merits  that  character  as  a  first-rate 
breeder  of  Sheep,  which  he  now  enjoys.  The  practised  eye  will  at  once  perceive  those 
points,  which,  whilst  they  display  size  and  substance  at  the  same  time,  exhibit  a 
frame  which  leaves  no  doubt  of  a  healthy  constitution.  We  can  bear  testimony  to  the 
quality  of  the  wool,  having  examined  it  very  minutely  on  the  back  of  the  Ewe  when  ex- 
hibited at  the  Smithfield  Show. 


ENGLISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

SUGGESTIONS    FOR    RAISING    A    FUND    FOR    THE 
DISTRIBUTION    OF    PRIZES. 

The  pressure  of  matter  upon  divers  subjects  in- 
teresting to  the  agriculturist  is  such  as  to  render 
it  in:possible  to  lay  before  our  readers  all  that  we 
could  wish,  and  we  trust  that  such  of  our  friends 
as  are  kind  enough  to  forward  reports  of  meetings 
and  other  matter  to  us,  should  they  not  find  them 
inserted,  will  ascribe  the  omission  to  the  cause  we 
have  stated,  and  not  to  any  inattention  or  disre- 
spect on  our  part.  Amongst  the  reports  so  passed 
over  is  that  of  the  meeting  of  the  Kendal 
Agricultural  Society,  held  a  short  time  since. 
At  this  meeting  the  establishment  of  the  Eng- 
lish Agricultural  Society  was  adverted  to  by 
Mr.  Ellison,  of  Sizergh,  who  offered  some 
valuable  suggestions  upon  raising  funds  for 
offering  prizes,  by  local  societies,  as  well 
as  for  contributing  to  the  Enfj;lish  Agricultural  So- 
ciety; It  appeared  from  the  statement  of  this 
gentleman,  that  a  county  rate  of  one  penny  in  the 


pound  over  the  county  of  Westmoreland  amounted 
to  1,138/.  8s.;  he  estimated  the  part  raised  upon 
household  property  at  200/.,  leaving  the  actual 
charge  upon  the  land  at  927/,  The  plan  proposed 
by  Mr.  Ellison  is  the  raising  by  legislative  enact- 
ment a  rate  of  one  penny  in  the  pound,  taxing  the 
landlord  at  a  halfpenny  and  the  tenant  at  a  half- 
penny, and  thus  laising  in  the  county  of  West- 
moreland a  sum  of  927/.  after  making  allowance 
for  houses.  This  rate  upon  a  rental  of  10/.  per 
annum  would  be  5d.  on  the  landlord  and  5d.  upon 
the  tenant, — on  100/.  it  would  amount  to  four 
shillings  and  twopence  on  each  party,  and  on  500/. 
would  amount  to  one  pound  and  tenpence  each. 
This  sum  devoted  to  a  purpose  so  pregnant  with 
interest  to  the  parties  themselves,  and  the  benefit  of 
whicii  must  revert  to  them  in  a  tenfold  degree, 
could  not  be  considered  burthensome.  He  next 
proposed  to  divide  the  county  into  seven  districts, 
in  each  of  which  he  would  establish  an  agricultu- 
ral society,  and  divide  800/.  of  the  money  raised, 
amongst  these  societies ;  of  the  remainder  he 
would  give  100/.  to  the  English  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, and  the  residue  he  would  expend  in  cheap 
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agricultural  works,  and  in  sending  a  deputy  to  the 
English  Agricultural  Society,  "  with  his  eyes  and 
ears  open,  to  return  and   report  to  them  what  he 
had  seen  and  heard,  and   learned,   which    might 
interest  his  brother   farmers    in  Westmoreland." 
Zealous  advocates  as  we  are  for  the  improvement 
of  agriculture,  we  are  certainly  not  prepared  to  ap- 
prove a  plan  for  enforcing  it  by  legislative  enact- 
ment.    The  advantages  of  contributing  to  such  an 
object  must  be  brought  home  to  men's  minds  by 
the  loice  of  conviction  and  not  by  the  force  of  law. 
Mr.  Ellison  himself  expresses  his  doubts  as   to 
such  a  plan  passing  into  a  law,  but  says  "  he  is 
confident  it  would  have  tlie  support  of  the  tenantry  ; 
he  dreaded  cnlt/   the  landlords!''.     Now   for   the 
honour  of  British  landlords  as  a  body,  we  trust 
that   Mr.  Ellison    has    not    formed  a   true  esti- 
mate    of     their     disposition     in     this     matter. 
We  feel  persuaded   that  the  number  of  landlords 
who  would  refuse   such  a  contribution  would  be 
very  inconsiderable.  We  perfectly  agree  with  Mr. 
Ellison  that  such  a  measure  could  not  be  carried 
into  a  law,  but  we  differ  with  him  on  the  grounds 
upon  whicli  it  would  be  opposed.     Notwithstand- 
ing, however,  that  this  plan  cannot  be  carried  out, 
it  furnishes  some  valualDJe  suggestions.     There  can 
be  no  reason  why  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  any 
district  should  not  arrange  amongst  themselves  to 
raise  a  fund  for  such  a  purpose  in  the  manner 
proposed.     If  improvements  are  introduced  into 
the   district   each  individual  will   benefit  in  pro- 
portion to  the  extent  of  land  which  he  possesses ; 
it  is,  therefore,  but  fair  that  he  should  contribute 
in  proportion.     As  regards  the  proposed  contri- 
butions to  the  funds  of  the  English  Agricultural 
Society  we  do  not  anticipate  any  large  amount  of 
contributions  from  local  societies,  except  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Highland  Society  upon  the  occasion  of 
the  district  meetings,  wiien  each  district  in  which  a 
meeting  is  held  raises  a  sum  of  threehundred  pounds 
or  thereabouts   to   increase   the  amount  of  prizes 
offered.     A  wish  is  very  generally  expressed  that 
the  meetings  of  the   English  Agricultural  Society 
should  be  held  in  a  different  parts  of  the  country  in 
each   successive  year,  or  in   ether  words  that  it 
should  be  migratory.    We  have  not  the  least  doubt 
but  that  if  it  shall  be  so  decided,  the  competition 
amongst thecountry  districts  for  the  first  meeting  will 
be  very  great.     It  must  be  admitted  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  raise  a  uniform  contribution  throughout 
the    country,    but   supposing    that   there   could 
be    found    in    each    of    the'  10,000   large  rural 
parishes     a     person     sufficiently     convinced    of 
the  benefit    which    a    well     conducted     society, 
established    upon  the    principle    on    which    the 
English    Agricultural    Society    is     based    would 
confer  upon    Agriculture,    and    would   take   the 
trouble  to  collect  in  half-crowns,  shillings,  and  six- 
pences  one  pound  only  in  each  parish,  a  sum  of 
10,000/.    might  be  placed  at   the  disposal  of  this 
Society     which    with    the  amount  received   from 
subscriptions  would  at  once  afiord  the  means  of 
carrying  out  every  object  which  the  Society  could 
contemplate.     In  another  part  of  this  paper  will 
be  found  the  resolutions  of  the  Committee  at  two 
meetings  held  since  it  appointment  by  the  General 
Meeting  on  the  9th  inst.,  with  a  list  of  the  members 
•who  liave  already  joined  the  Society. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE   MARK- 
LANE   EXPRESS. 

[There  can  be  no  doubt  that  an  Editor  pos- 
sesses full  right  to  comment  upon  matter  which 
he  inserts  in  any  publication  conducted  by  him ; 
but  it  is  no  less  certain  that  the  insertion  of  a 
communication  from  a  correspondent  does  not 
bind  an  Editor  to  the  opinions  or  statements  there- 
in expressed.  One  great  object  sought  by  giving 
publicity  to  the  sentiments  of  individuals  in  the 
character  of  Correspondents,  is  to  provoke  discus- 
sion and  elicit  the  opinions  of  others  upon  the 
same  subject.  There  can  be  no  better  proof  of 
the  benefit  derived  from  pursuing  this  course  than 
the  instance  now  in  question.  Had  we  com- 
mented upon  the  points  now  adverted  to  by  our 
Correspondent,  Dr.  Blundell,  in  tlie  subjoined 
letter,  the  probability  is  that  our  readers  would 
not  have  had  the  benefit  of  this  communication 
from  his  pen. — Ed.  F.  M.] 

Sir, — I  believe  it  is  generally  understood  by  the 
public,  and  by  yourself  acknowledged,  that  3'ou  are 
also  one  of  the  Editors  of  the  Farmers'  Magazine. 

Although  I  have  been  a  constant  reader  of  both 
periodicals  for  some  time  past,  I  confess  to  have 
passed  over,  or  rather  carelessly  disregarded  to  take 
any  public  notice  of  some  errors,  which  have  from  time 
to  time  crept  into  the  columns  of  both  publications, 
without  any  notice  of  such,  by  yourself,  in  your  edi- 
torial capacity.  It  is,  I  conceive  the  undoubted 
privilege  of  an  Editor,  on  receiving  any  paper  or 
other  communication  for  insertion  into  the  pages  of 
any  work  he  conducts,  to  make  such  comments  upon 
it  as  shall  give  the  public  some  estimate  as  to  the 
value  of  the  matter  sought  to  be  conveyed.  It  too 
often  happens  when  an  individual  enters  upon  the 
discussion  of  a  subject  of  which  he  has  obtained  only 
a  partial  knowledge,  that  between  his  little  acquired 
matter-of-fact  knowledge  and  his  ignorance,  he  is  apt 
to  run  into  speculative  conjectures,  respecting  the 
operations  and  changes  of  those  compound  materials 
of  which  the  three  great  kingdoms  of  nature  are  se- 
verally made  up  and  constituted. 

Unless  we  interrogate  nature  by  a  careful  exami- 
nation of  her  laws,  reason  by  analogy,  and  draw  de- 
ductions only  from  the  proofs  of  direct  experimental 
results,  it  is  evident  we  shall  never  arrive  at  any 
clear  notion  by  what  manner  of  means  she  effects 
those  wonderful  changes  and  transformations  which 
we  at  every  turn  behold  ;  as  equally  certain  it  is 
that  mere  reasoning  on  the  works  of  nature  alone,  un- 
assisted by  plain  matter-of-Aict,  will  only  plunge  us 
into  inextricable  labyrinths  of  wild  hypothesis  and 
vague  conjecture  :  nor  shall  we  ever  be  able  to  ar- 
rive at  any  rational  theory,  or  draw  a  single  lucid 
deduction  by  which  to  direct  our  investigations  in 
the  pursuit  of  scientific  truth.  It  is  an  old  axiom 
that  "  a  little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing  j"  and 
although  I  admit  that  every  individual,  on  the  onset 
of  bis  career,  in  quest  of  knowledge  must  only  pos- 
sess that  little,  yet  it  is,  nevertheless,  the  duty  of 
every  one,  before  venturing  upon  the  tflsk  of  author- 
ship', thoroughly  to  understand  the  great  fundamental 
principles  of  any  science,  before  the  attempts,  atone 
lell-swoop,  to  overturn  it. 

I  have  a  few  remarks,  therefore,  to  make  upon  the 
subject  matter  of  a  letter,  rddressed  to  the  Editor  of 
the  Farmers'  Magazine,  by  an  individual  signing 
himself  J.  D.,  (which  appeared  in  the  Mark  Lane 
Express  of  the  16th  April  ult.)  in  which  the  author 
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calls  in  question  the  utility  of  the  application  of  the 
science  of  chemistry  to  the  uses  and  purposes  of 
agriculture.  The  author  of  that  letter  takes  upon 
himself,  not  however,  without  great  presumption,  to 
denj'  in  ioto  "  that  the  converlibl©  farmer  has  ever 
derived  any  part  of  his  system  from  chemistry  ;" 
and  that  the  system  of  agriculture  has  ever  derived 
such  benefit  from  the  application  of  tlie  principles  of 
science,  he  goes  on  to  say  "  he  knows  to  be  wholly 
at  variance  with  the  fact."  He  continues  "  a  soil 
may  be  occasionally  analyzed ;  but  an  extensive 
practical  benefit  to  a  whole  country,  must  have  been 
the  result  of  such  analysis,  before  it  can  be  allowed 
to  constitute  any  part  of  the  superiority  of  the  sys- 
tem;'" "that  this  is  not  the  case,"  he  observes,  "ex- 
perience (!)  enables  me  most  full?  to  iissert."  (!  I) 

Without  going  into  the  state  of  society  during  the 
darker  ages  of  human  existence,  when  chemistry,  as  a 
science,  was  not  then  known;  when  the  philosopher 
engaged  in  the  depths  of  alchemy,  was  content  to  de- 
ceive himself  with  the  vain  hope  of  discovering  the 
philosopher's  stone  and  and  an  immortal  elixir,  I 
might  easily  expose  the  author  of  these  remarks,  and 
show  how  very  contracted  his  views  must  be  of  the 
rise  and  progress  of  agriculture ;  for  it  surely  cannot 
be  advanced  as  an  argument,  because  chemistry  did 
not  precede  agriculture,  that  we  are  to  sa}^  that  an)^ 
attempt  to  connect  or  apply  the  principles  of  such  a 
science  to  the  pursuits  of  agriculture  is  absurd  1  No 
Sir!  as  little  ought  we  to  expect  that  because  scien- 
tific men,  of  (he  present  day,  furnish  us  with  matter 
of  fact  information,  upon  any  subject  of  physical 
science,  and  clear  the  path  of  those  brambles  and 
briers  which  would  otherwise  obstruct  our  career, 
and  thus  prevent  our  investigating  the  varied  and 
diversified  phenomena  of  nature  ;  that  they  are  ne- 
cessarily called  upon  to  furnish  us  loith  brains  also, 
in  order  that  we  may  comprehend  the  great  leading 
truths  which  their  own  more  competent  knowledge 
of  such  science  may  aliucidate  and  set  forth. 

If  J.  D.  himself  is  ignorant  of  any  benefits  that 
have  been  derived  from  an  acquaintance  with,  and 
application  of,  the  laws  of  chemistry  to  the  pur- 
poses and  practice  ©f  agriculture,  it  behoves  him, 
with  mind  unprejudiced,  to  investigate  the  science  for 
his  own  better  information.  It  is  not  for  him,  along 
with  Mr.  Hillyard,  to  express  /k's  doHfcfs  as  to  any 
extensive  results  being,  or  having  been,  derived  from 
the  study  of  chemistry  as  applied  to  agriculture,  but 
to  set  himself  about  the  investigation  of  the  science, 
in  order  the  better  to  understand  whether  the  appli- 
cation of  the  principles  of  chemistry,  geology,  and 
botany  will  throw  any  light  upon  the  practice  of 
agriculture.  Allow  me  to  tell  him  that  any  particular 
branch  of  science  is  not  necessarily  either  to  be  ridi- 
culed or  condemned,  merely  because  he  is  ignorant 
of  its  grand  fundamental  truths. 

In  a  kind  of  saving  clause,  however,  J.  D.  admits 
that  extensive  benefit  may  have  resulted  from  the  ap- 
plication of  scientific  principles  to  agriculture,  though 
"  unknown  to  him  ;"  and  after  calling  Dr.  Wilkinson 
a  "  fire-side  reasoner  on  farming,"  and  coupling  Sir 
H.  Davy  in  the  same  bracket,  he  goes  on  to  twist 
the  "  may  he's'*  and  "  might  he's"  of  the  capabilities 
of  science  to  sneh  useful  ends  as  that  of  agriculture, 
according  to  his  own  conceits,  vvithout  adducing  any 
rational  argument  by  which  to  defend  his  scepticism 
of  science — if,  indeed,  argument  can  arise  from  out 
manifest  ignorance. 

J.  D.  complains  that  "  such  fire-side  reasoners" 
have  never  madd  a  single  practical  application  of 
their  science  towards  the  improvement  of  agricul- 
ture, and  asks  the  question,  (supposing  such  benefits 
are  capable  of  being  derived  from  it)  "  Why  che- 


mists do  not  explain  it,  so  that  others  may  apply  it, 
and  so  reduce  the  '  may  be'  to  a  certainty,  and  thus 
confer  an  everlasting  benefit  on  mankind"?"  Now  all 
this  reads  very  boldly,  and  seemingly  breathes  the 
language  of  defiance,  or  at  least  challenges  contra- 
diction, for  the  author  assures  us,  "  that  a  single 
trial  of  Sir  H.  Davy's  theory  of  dry,  or  even  wetted 
straw  for  manure,  or  the  same  cut  into  chaif  and 
laid  in  the  drill,  will  so  satisfy  him  of  chemistry,  that 
he  will  pever  repeat  it."  In  answer  to  these  ques- 
tions, and  in  reply  to  this  flippant  assertion  I  would 
r.sk,  whether  J.  D.  has  ever  attentively  read  over 
what  Sir  H.  Davy  has  written  upon  jthis  point?  and 
whether,  iu  his  Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry, 
hs  states,  or  elsewhere  ever  has  stated,  that  any  material , 
any  marked  instant  benefit  is  to  be  derived  from  the 
ploughing  or  drilling  in  of  chopped  straw  ?  I  an- 
swer, No  !  Sir  H.  Davy,  after  noticing  the  objections 
to  the  use  of  long  straw,  as  being  difficult  to  bury 
in,  besides  rendering  the  husbandry  foul,  merel3r 
observes,  "  that  it  is  worth  the  experiment,  whether 
straw  chopped  small  and  kept  dry  till  it  is  ploughed 
in,  for  the  use  of  a  crop,  would  not  be  rnore  economi- 
cally applied  than  when  in  its  fermented  state  ?" 
Sir  H.  Davy  observes  that,  "although  it  would  de- 
compose much  more  slowly  and  produce  less  effect  at 
first,  3'et  its  influence,  in  the  long  run,  would  be  more 
lasting."  That  is  in  the  succession  of  a  few  years 
and  tried  upon  lands  deficient  in  vegetable  matter. 
Thus,  then.  Sir  H.  Davy  has  not  insisted  upon  the 
use  or  superior  benefit  of  chopped  straw  over  rotten 
manure  for  turnips  and  such  like  crops,  but  has 
merely  thrown  out  a  hint  by  way  of  recommendation 
for  its  more  general  use ;  leaving  the  farmer  to  exer- 
cise his  own  discretion  when  and  upon  what  soils  to 
give  the  experiment  a  fair  trial  ;  and  certainly  upon 
many  stift^and  highly  adhesive  soils,  the  application 
of  recent  manure  lias  most  indisputably  proved  the 
correctness  of  his  views.  Let  J.  D,  make  hut  a  few 
inquiries  in  the  immediate  vicinage  of  Holkhara, 
and  he  will  there  learn  that  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  by 
a  series  of  accurate  and  persevering  experiments, 
has  seen  good  cause  to  apply  manure  to  his  estates  as 
fresh  and  unfermented  as  he  possibly  can.  In  an- 
swer  to  J.  D.'s  question,  "  why  chemists  do  not  ex- 
plain their  scientific  principles  so  that  others  may 
apply  tbeml"  I  vs-ould,  independently  of  recom- 
mending him  to  read  Davy,  with  his  eyes  open,  re- 
fer him  to  peruse  tha  Life  of  Lavoisier  hy  Lalande,  and 
he  will  there  find  that  this  |ihilosopher  cultivated  be- 
tween 200  and  300  acres  of  land  on  chemical  prin- 
ciples, for  the  express  purpose  of  setting  a  good  ex- 
ample to  the  farmers  of  the  continent ;  and  if  we 
inquire  into  the  success  of  this  experimental  trial, 
we  find,  that  the  mode  of  culture  he  practised,  was 
attended  by  such  extraordinary  results,  that,  in  the 
first  year,  he  obtained  at  least  one-third  more  of  crop 
than  was  produced  by  the  usual  method  ;  and  that 
in  nine  years  the  whole  annual  produce  of  his  estate 
was  doubled! 

J.  D.  should  bear  in  mind,  that  the  application  of 
the  principles  of  chemistry  to  agriculture,  as  now 
studied  in  connection  with  the  details  of  geology 
and  botany,  is  a  subject  of  comparatively  recent  in- 
quiry ;  and  that  before  he  denounces  it,  by  styling 
it  a  "  theory  that  is  overstrained,  and  one  which 
does  not  rest  upon  reason  and  sound  judnient,"  he 
will  do  well  to  refer  to  a  (then)  very  able  treatise  on 
the  nature  of  soils  and  the  cultivation  of  heaths,  by 
IMons.  De  Buenie  (published  in  1780)  :  also  to  an 
Essay  by  the  llev.  T.  Wright  (1789),  on  the  nature 
of  the  waters  suited  to  the  irrigation  of  lands,  &c. ; 
but  in  order  that  he  may  not  run  away  with  the  idea 
that  chemistry,  as  applisd  to  agriculture,  is  altoo-ether 
'      2  D  2 
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a  new  fancied  notion,  be  may  consult  a  very  valuable 
treatise  bv  Dr.  Home,  published  us  early  as  1758, 
on  the  fertilizing  properties  of  different  mineral  and 
saline  manures,  and  this  too,  at  a  time  when  che- 
mistry had  not,  as  yet,  thrown  much  light  towards 
improving  the  different  processes  of  the  dyer  and 
the  calico  printer,  or  those  of  the  arts  and  manufac- 
tures generally.  If  then  it  be  admitted,  as  it  most 
undoubtedly  must,  that  chemistry  has  done  so  much 
for  the  arts  and  manufactures  ;  if  she  has  largely  con- 
tributed to  our  luxuries  and  extended  the  sphere  of 
our  comforts  and  happiness;  if  she  has  imjjroved  the 
various  articles  of  our  daily  consumption,  and  given 
them  to  us  at  a  greatly  diminished  cost ;  nay,  if,  in 
a  word,  we  can  prove  that  through  her  means,  many 
hundreds,  perhaps  thousands,  of  lives  have  been 
annually  saved,  (as  by  the  discovery  of  so  simple  an 
instrument  as  that  of  the  safety  lamp),  surely  it 
could  not  have  ben  too  much  to  expect,  that  as  che- 
mistry likewise  extends  the  range  of  her  influence 
ever  the  properties  and  composition  of  all  natural 
bodies,  explores  and  traces  the  laws  which  regulate 
organic  life,  dives  into  those  reciprocal  affinites 
which  different  forms  and  conditions  of  inorganic 
matter  exert  upon  each  other,  follows  up  the  influ- 
ences, changes,  and  decompositions  which  give  rise 
to  such  diversified  results  in  the  material  world,  and 
teaches  us  how  the  most  profitably  to  apply  them  fo 
our  several  uses  and  advantage,  surely,  I  repeat,  it 
could  not  be  too  much  for  us  to  expect  that  she 
would  also  extend  her  aid  and  utility  in  directing  us 
how  best  to  improve  the  practice  of  agriculture ; 
since  every  change  which  the  soil  undergoes,  as  well 
also  of  that  of  the  plant  from  the  hour  of  sosving  to 
that  of  harvest,  is  dependent  upon  those  very  laws 
of  attraction  and  affinity  which  it  is  the  exclusive  pro- 
vince of  chemical  philosophy  to  explore  and  teach. 

Mr.  Handley  in  a  letter  recently  addressed  to  Earl 
Spencer,  in  speaking  of  lime  as  applied  to  agricul- 
ture, observes,  "  that  its  advantages  have  been  de- 
Teloped  by  fortuitous  result ;"  and  this  expression  of 
Mr.  Handley,  has  been  warped  in  a  way,  I  conceive, 
widely  different  from  the  sense  in  which  he  there 
used  it.  J.  D.  has  to  be  informed  that  agricultural 
chemists  are  now  perfectly  agreed  as  to  what  con- 
stitutes the  active  energetic  fertilizing  principles  of 
bone  manure,  throughout  the  different  stages  of  its 
decomposition,  whether  in  its  fresh  or  green  state, 
or  in  that,  in  fvhich  it  exists  after  the  extraction  of 
its  fat,  and  other  animal  matter ;  and  although  Sir 
H.  Davy  has  shown  how  lime,  and  magnesian  lime 
act,  according  to  tLe  relative  quantity  used,  in  pro- 
ducing luxuriance  of  growth  or  comparative  ste- 
rilitv,  still  J.  D's  short  sightedness,  will  not  admit 
o;  uis  carrying  his  views  so  far,  as  to  ascertain  on 
what  soils,  chemistry  will  teach  him  to  aj)ply  lime 
as  a  manure  of  the  highest  value  ;  but  he,  seemingly 
contents  himself  by  declaring  the  general  inutility 
of  the  principles  of  the  science,  as  pertaining  to  the 
benefit  of  agriculture,  merely  because  the  chemist 
did  not  (as  he  says,^  "  previously  point  out  the  fer- 
tilizing principle  of  bones,"  and  I  conclude,  that  he 
also  infers  that  of  lime  ;  "  and  then  direct  the  farmer 
to  the  use  of  them,  as  highly  valuable  manures.  In 
like  manner,  J.  D.  also  idly  attempts  to  thi-ow  a  dis- 
taste and  discouragement  upon  the  study  and  pro- 
secution of  vegetable  physiology,  as  another  branch 
of  physical  science  applied  to  agriculture,  apparently 
for  no  other  reason,  than  that  the  system  of  the  ex- 
cretory power  of  plants,  as  so  ably  pointed  out  by 
De  CandoUe.  has  been  applied  by  the  chemist  to 
account  for  the  fact  of  "  the  how"  and  "  why" 
plants  of  a  different  genus,  succeed  better,  by  culti- 
vation upon  tbe  iame  aoil  in  succession,  than  those  of 


the  same  genus  though  of  a  different  species ;  and  ali 
tliis  on  the  vague  pretence  that  such  a  system  "  did 
not  suggest  to  the  farmer  the  rotation  of  crops."  If, 
however,  J.  D.,  who  I  take  to  be  a  practical  (1) 
farmer,  would  take  the  pains  to  make  himself  better 
acquainted  with  the  fixed  principles  of  that  science 
— which,  by  tbe  bye,  he  very  modestly  professes  not 
to  disparage — he  would  see  ample  reason  in  future, 
to  withold  the  flagrant  expression  of  those  doubts 
whicli  to  every  enlightened  mind  must  appear  as  so 
many  proofs  of  his  ignorance  of  the  the  subject  he 
labours  in  vain  to  discuss.  Again  I  refer  him  to  the 
author  whose  theories  he  impugns  (Davy,)  and  when 
he  shall  comprehend  what  he  has  (though  only 
briefly)  written  upon,  relative  to  the  effects  and 
operations  of  lime  as  a  mineral  manure  applied  to  im- 
prove the  nature,  quality,  texture  and  condition  of 
diflferent  soils  to  which  it  is  applicable ;  its  powers 
in  rendering  inert  vegetable  and  animal  matter 
soluble,  so  as  to  become  more  rapidly  adapted  for  tbe 
present  food  and  future  nourishment  of  plants,  as 
well  as  constituting  a  necessary,  if  not  an  essential 
ingredient  in  the  perfection  of  their  organization  and 
healthy  vigour — he  will  cease  to  "  see  the  theory 
hang  so  long,"  (like  a  mill-stone  about  his  neck,) 
"  without  being  reduced  to  utility,"  or  even  to 
"  suspect  that  there  is  a  something  in  the  way"  to 
impede  his  inquiry,  or  to  prevent  him,  in  the  pro- 
gress of  that  inquiry,  from  comprehending  and  fully 
understanding  the  legitimate  truths  of  philosophical 
science. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  letter,  I  have  stated  that 
I  had  abstained  noticing  certain  errors  contained 
in  some  of  the  articles  communicated  to  the  Editor 
of  the  Farmers  Magazine  ;  but  as  .7.  D.  expi'essly 
asserts,  relative  to  the  use  and  operation  of  boyie 
manure,  that  the"  chemist  is onZt/  noiv  endeavouring  to 
ascertain  thefertilizing  principle,  I  might  here  attempt 
to  illucidate  the  seemingly  mysterious  (?)  operations  of 
this  one  particular  manureinproducingsuch  an  almost 
invariably  luxuriant  crop ;  and  1  make  little  doubt 
but  that  I  should  to  a  great  extent,  if  not  altogether 
succeed  in  explaining,  and  that  too,  satisfactorily, 
the  operation  of  lime,  as  also  some  of  tliose  other  sa- 
line manures,  df  which  it  is  the  basis,  to  the  pur- 
poses of  agriculture,  even  to  carry  conviction  to  the 
mind  of  J.  D.,  for  I  can  assure  bim,  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  action  of  bone  dust  is  to  the  chemist  now 
no  longer  occult.  But  as  a  disquisition  upon  this 
subject  would  carry  me  beyond  the  limits  I  can  ex- 
pect your  indulgence  in,  as  well  also  drive  me  into 
refutations  of  some  already  offered  ('supposed) 
theories  of  the  action  of  bone  manure,  I  shall,  for  the 
present,  content  myself  by  requesting  such  tyro- 
noviciates  in  science,  as  J.  D.,  to  wade  a  little 
deeper  into  the  ocean  of  philosophic  truth,  ere  they 
arrogate  to  themselves  the  extravagantly  extrava- 
gant presumption  of  ridiculing  this  or  that  depart- 
ment of  science,  merely  because  its  philosopliy  does 
not  fall  within  the  pale  of  their  contracted  under- 
standings. — I  am,  &c,,  very  respectfully,  yours  &:c. 
THOMAS  BLUNDELL,  M.D- 
Wisbech,  May  17,  1838. 


Apricots.— An  apricot  tree  trained  by  Mr.  £. 
Partridge,  in  the  grounds  of  Mr.  Edward  Spink,  brewer, 
of  Pontefract,  is  now  loaded  with  as  fine  fruit  as  can  be 
imagined.  Durmg  the  last  week  about  1,000  apricots 
were  taken  from  the  tree,  being  about  one-third  of  the 
quantity,  and  about  120  weighed  a  pound  weight. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  REPORTS  OF 
THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  OF  THE 
POOR  LAW  AMENDMENT  ACT. 

(Mr.  Fazakerley  in  the  Chair.) 

James  Phillips  Kay,  Esq.,  M.D.  again  called  in, 
and  further  examined. 

Chairman, — What  was  the  last  period  at  which 
any  migration  took  place  from  Suffolk  to  the  manu- 
facturing districts  ? — I  cannot  positively  answer 
that  question  ;  but  I  think  it  must  hare  been  about 
the  close  of  the  year  1836. 

Since  which  time  no  recommendation  has  been 
made  to  families  to  migrate  ? — Since  that  period  I 
think  I  can  produce  the  committee  full  and  satis- 
factory evidence  that  there  is  little  or  no  disposi- 
tion in  the  labourers  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  to  mi- 
grate anywhere,  because  though  in  tlie  year  pre- 
ceding the  period  when  I  first  visited  Norfolk  there 
had  been  a  very  extensive  emigration  indeed  from 
the  whole  of  the  county  of  Norfolk,  this  last  year 
an  agent  was  sent  down  in  consequence  of  repre- 
sentations, which  had  been  made  by  benevolent 
individuals  in  the  county,  that  there  might  be 
some  advantage  derived  by  affording  facilities  for 
emigi-ation  from  particular  unions,  and  that  it 
would  be  useful  if  the  government  would  provide 
a  ship,  and  give  a  free  passage  to  such  persons  as 
were  willing  to  accept  free  passage.  Upon  the 
agent  visiting  about  twelve  or  fourteen  of  the 
unions  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  he  found  that  there 
were  offers  from  only  two  families  ;  and  that  there 
was  therefore,  instead  of  a  great  disposition  to 
migrate  or  to  emigrate,  which  had  existed  before, 
no  disposition  now,  arising  from  the  more  con- 
stant employment  of  the  labourers  in  their  re- 
spective parishes.  So  that  if  the  question  is  put 
to  me  whether  I  consider  that  emigration  or  migra- 
tion are  necessary  in  Norfolk  or  Suffolk,  I  should 
say  that  the  necessity,  if  it  exists  at  all,  exists  only 
in  individual  parishes,  and  in  the  most  partial  and 
confined  districts. 

You  say  that  this  disposition  to  emigrate,  and 
the  emigration,  took  place  before  the  new  poor 
law  was  introduced  ? — Before  I  visited  Norfolk, 
some  unions  had  been  formed  about  that  time  by 
Sir  Edward  Parry,  but  neither  Sir  Edward  Parry 
nor  myself  did  anything  whatever  to  promote  the 
emigration  ;  it  originated  entirely  with  benevolent 
individuals  in  the  county,  who  made  general  re- 
presentations of  the  advantages  that  the  labourers 
would  derive  from  emigrating,  and  induced  the 
occupiers  and  owners  of  property  to  provide  the 
requisite  funds. 

And  at  that  time  emigration  was  readily  entered 
into  by  a  part  of  the  labouring  popiilation  in  Nor- 
folk and  Suffolk  .'—Certainly. 

Did  that  emigration  take  place  from  districts  in 
which  the  poor  law  was  then  in  operation  ? — It 
took  place  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  county, 
and  not  more  in  districts  where  the  poor  law  was 
in  operation  than  in  any  other  districts  where  it 
was  not  in  operation. 

Then  it  took  place  in  districts,  in  the  main, 
under  the  operation  of  the  old  law  ? — The  largest 
portion  of  Norfolk  was  then  not  included  in  any 
union,  and  was  under  the  operation  of  the  old  pa- 
rochial law,  or  the  local  acts  of  the  different  incor- 
porations. 

The  law  has  been  now  in  operation  for  about 
two  years  in  those  counties  ? — The  law  has  been, 
throughout  pretty  nearly  the  whole  of  the  counties 
in  o^jeration  for  two  years. 


Do  j'ou  observe  the  same  disposition  to  emigrate 
now  as  existed  in  1834  ? — In  particular  parishes  I 
believe  a  disposition  to  emigrate  might  be  found, 
but  I  think  that  those  parishes  are  exceedingly  few 
in  number,  and  generally  speaking,  there  is  no 
disposition  to  emigrate. 

To  what  do  you  attribute  that  diminished  dis- 
position to  emigrate  .' — Because  I  am  perfectly 
assured,  from  the  letters  which  I  have  received 
from  the  chairmen  of  unions,  that  even  in  those 
periods  of  the  year  in  which  there  was  formerly 
least  employment,  there  is  now  peiTnanent  employ- 
ment for  the  labourers  ;  and  if  the  committee  are 
desirous  to  have  information  upon  that  subject,  I 
could  read  letters  received  from  chairmen  of 
unions  during  the  course  of  the  recent  snow-storms 
which  would  give  the  most  satisfactory  evidence 
of  labourers  receiving  employment  during  the  last 
winter. 

Mr.  ScRopE, — You  do  not  think  that  the  indis- 
position to  emigrate  lately  evinced  has  been  at  all 
occasioned  by  unfavourable  accounts  received 
from  settlers  who  emigrated  in  previous  years  ? — 
I  believe  the  accounts  received  have  been  very  fa- 
vourable; but  in  so  extensive  an  emigration  as 
took  place  from  Norfolk,  seeing  that  the  tendency 
must  have  been  to  favour  emigration  not  of  the 
most  worthy  or  useful  labourers,  I  think  it  is  na- 
tural to  expect  that,  to  whatever  part  of  the  world 
the  emigration  is  conducted,  that  some  persons 
should  be  dissatisfied  and  not  succeed  there,  as 
they  have  been  dissatisfied  and  not  succeeded  here. 
Do  you  say  that  from  having  heard  instances  in 
which  failures  have  taken  place  ? — I  have  heard 
instances  in  which  failures  have  been  related ; 
but  I  do  not  remember  from  what  districts  of  the 
country,  but  they  have  been  exceptions  to  the 
more  satisfactory  accounts. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  accounts  have  been  so  sa- 
tisfactory that  it  would  have  been  reasonable  to 
expect  rather  an  increase  of  emigration,  than  any 
falling  off  of  it  ? — Certainly  ;  I  confirmed  my  own 
opinion  upon  that  subject  by  addressing  a  series 
of  questions  to  the  chairmen  of  unions  in  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk  ;  those  answers  are  very  satisfactory, 
and  I  found  my  reply  to  the  question  put  by  the 
committee  upon  those  answers  of  the  chairmen  of 
the  unions. 

Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  desirable  that  the 
legislature  should  interfere  so  as  to  enforce  the 
relief  of  all  cases  of  able-bodied  persons  applying 
for  relief,  and  willing  to  accept  the  workhouse  ; 
would  you,  for  example,  think  that  the  legislature 
should  open  the  door  to  all  persons  willing  to 
enter,  under  the  usual  conditions  1 — The  work- 
house is  open  to  all  applicants  whose  indigence  is 
proved,  and  a  discretion  to  open  the  workhouse  to 
those  applicants  is  intrusted  to  certain  competent 
authorities  ;  I  think  the  legislature  has  rightly  and 
wisely  deposited  the  discretion  in  boards  of  guar- 
dians and  other  authorities,  and  I  doubt  whether 
it  would  do  well  to  allow  any  other  mode  of  relief 
to  be  adopted. 

Chairman, — Will  you  enumerate  the  parties! — 
Churchwardens  and  overseers  of  parishes,  in  case 
of  sudden  and  urgent  necessity  ;  relieving  officers, 
in  cases  of  sudden  and  urgent  necessity  ;  justices 
of  the  peace,  where  an  order  shall  have  been  re- 
fused by  the  churchwarden  or  overseer,  in  the  case 
of  non-parishioners  ;  and  the  master  of  the  work- 
house, in  any  case  of  sudden  and  urgent  necessity, 
when  the  pauper  shall  be  brought  to  the  door  of 
the  workhouse  ;  and  the  board  of  guardians  in  all 
ordinary  caees. 
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Ml".  ScROPE."But  cases  of  able-bodied  labourers 
out  of  work  are  not  cases  of  urgent  necessity,  and 
therefore  relief  out  of  the  workhouse  could  only 
be  given  to  them  by  the  board  of  guardians'? — 
The  great  majority  of  such  cases  are  not  cases  of 
urgent  necessity,  and  therefore  relief  in  such  cases 
would  have  to  be  administered  by  the  board  of 
guardians. 

As  you  have  known  instances  in  which  applica- 
tions in  that  shape  have  been  refused  improperly, 
and  an  improper  discretion  has  been  exercised, 
liow  is  it  that  you  would  continue  that  discretion, 
subject  to  such  occasional  ab\ise  by  the  boards  of 
guardians,  considering  that  upon  the  proper  and 
careful  exercise  of  that  discretion  depends  the 
maintenance  of  the  labouring-  population  of  the 
district  in  a  state  of  decency  and  comfort? — I  beg 
to  explain  that  my  meaning  has  been  altogether 
misunderstood,  and  that  I  never  did  state,  or  in- 
tend to  state,  that  I  had  known  instances  in  which 
relief  had  been  improperly  refused  by  a  board  of 
guardians  to  applicants  for  relief.  1  intended  to 
state  that  I  had  known  instances  in  whicli  great 
preference,  by  individuals  of  inferior  intelligence, 
had  been  exhibited  for  out-door  relief,  as  compared 
with  relief  within  the  workhouse ;  but  I  have 
never  known  the  slightest  indisposition  on  the 
part  of  the  board  of  guardians  to  afford  relief  to 
able-bodied  labourers  within  the  workhouse  when 
they  were  out  of  employment. 

You  are  not  acquainted,  then,  with  any  instances 
in  which  relief  has  been  refused  in  the  workhouse 
to  able-bodied  applicants,  grounded,  in  your  opi- 
nion, upon  a  desire  on  the  part  of  any  of  the 
guardians  to  keep  down  the  rate  of  wages  of  that 
district,  or  upon  a  disinclination  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  their  maintenance? — In  the  first  place,  I 
must  entirely  dissent  from  the  opinion  that  the 
■workhouse  could  be  employed  as  a  means  of  keep- 
ing down  the  rate  of  wages ;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  in  answering  the  question  directly,  I  must 
state  that  I  have  never  known  such  refusals  as  are 
adverted  to  in  the  question. 

The  question  supposed  not  that  the  workhouse 
■was  employed  as  a  means  of  keeping  down  the 
rate  of  wages,  but  that  the  refusal  of  any  relief, 
even  in  the  v;orkhouse,  would  have  a  tendency  to 
keep  down  the  rate  of  wages  ;  would  not  the  re- 
fusal of  al!  relief  have  that  effect  ? — I  do  not  think 
the  rate  of  wages  is  dependent  upon  the  existence 
of  poor  laws. 

Chairman. — Are  the  guardians,  as  far  as  your 
experience  goes,  in  the  habit  of  refusing  orders  of 
admission  to  the  workhouse  to  able-bodied  labour- 
ers who  apply  to  them  for  relief.' — Certainly  not. 

Have  you  known  any  instances  in  which  able- 
bodied  labourers,  requiring  relief,  upon  applica- 
tion to  the  guardians,  have  been  refused  relief 
within  ths  workhouse  ? — Not  one. 

If  such  a  practice  should  prevail,  what  would  be 
the  consequence  ? — The  guardians  would  subject 
themselves  to  such  grievous  responsibility,  being 
Jiable  to  indictment  at  law  for  neglect  of  the  poor, 
and  refusal  of  relief,  that  I  cannot  anticipate  any 
board  of  guardians,  in  any  single  case,  encoun- 
tering those  diffic'Ldties. 

Mr.  ScRopE.— But  you  stated  that  the  result  of 
the  admission  to  the  workhouse,  which  had  been 
given  in  mary  districts,  had  had  the  effect  of  rais- 
ng  the  rate  of  wages  in  many  districts  ?  —  By 
which  I  did  not  mean  to  state  that  the  workhouse 
could  act  directly  in  raising  the  rate  of  wages  in 
any  clistrict ;  I  meant  simply  this,  that  the  removal 
of  the  great  obstacles  occasioned  bv  the  allowance 


system  allows  the  operation  of  natural  causes  to 
occasion  a  rise  in  the  rate  of  wages. 

But  you  read,  just  now,  a  pass;ige  from  the  letter 
of  the  chairman  of  a  board  of  guardians,  drawing 
directly  the  conclusion  that  a  large  number  of 
labourers  bad  been  kept  in  employment,  from  of- 
fers having  been  made  to  the  labourers  of  the  dis- 
trict of  the  workhouse,  and  that,  rather  than  pay 
for  the  expense  of  their  maintenance  in  the  work- 
house, they  preferred  giving  them  sufFcient  wages 
by  which  they  could  maintain  tli'  tuselves  .' — I 
must  distinguish  between  the  rate  oi  ■^vages  ana 
constant  employment;  the  answer  of  '.he  chair- 
man referred  to  the  constancy  of  the  empl  }  n.ciil: ; 
I  understood  the  previous  qu'ostion  to  relate  to  the 
rate  of  wages. 

The  guardians,  at  all  event-',  have  a  discretionary 
power  of  refusing  relief  in  the  wori^house  in  cer- 
tain cases  ? — If,  after  due  inquiry,  they  are  satis- 
lied  that  the  applicant  for  relief  has  sufficient  to 
support  his  family,  and  is  not  in  circumstances  of 
indigence,  they  would  not  use  their  discretion 
rightly  if  they  gave  him  relief. 

But  the  elements  of  their  calculation,  as  to  the 
means  which  he  has,  will  consist  mainly  of  the 
amount  of  wages  otTered  him  by  his  employer  ? — 
If  the  board  of  guardians  thought  thattlie  amount 
of  wages  offered  to  an  able-bodied  man  by  his 
employer  were  not  sufficient  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  family,  they  would  offer  him  and  his  family 
relief  in  the  workhouse. 

What  security  is  there  for  their  doing  so,  con- 
sidering that  the  board  of  guardians  have  a  direct 
pecuniary  interest,  as  representatives  of  a  large 
class  of  rate-payers,  in  refusing  so  expensive  a 
form  of  relief.'' — The  security  is  this,  that  in  a 
board  of  guardians  comprised  of  thirty  individuals, 
one  individual  only  will  have  an  interest  in  the 
particular  case  under  consideration  ;  the  twenty- 
nine  other  individuals  will  have  an  interest  in  the 
fair  and  equal  operation  of  the  general  principle, 
which,  if  it  be  applied  in  one  case,  the  twenty- 
nine  individuals  are  a  guarantee  that  it  shall  be 
applied  in  all. 

But  the  whole  board  of  guardians  have  an  in- 
terest in  preserving  a  low  rate  of  wages,  have 
they  not .' — 1  apprehend  that  the  intelligent  occu- 
piers of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  will  tell  you  that  they 
conceive  they  have  a  direct  interest  in  the  rise  of 
wages  to  a  remunerating  price  to  the  labourer, 
and  that  they  have  not  an  interest  in  the  diminu- 
tion of  wages  below  that. 

Take  a  practical  example  ;  supposing  that  an 
able-bodied  labourer  with  a  family  of  five  children 
applies  for  relief  to  the  board  of  guardians,  stating 
that  he  has  only  8s.  from  his  employer,  that  it  be- 
comes then  a  matter  for  consideration  to  the  board 
of  guardians  whether.  8s  a  week  is  sufficient  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  man  and  a  family  of  five 
children;  suppose  8s.  a  week  1o  be  the  avei-age 
wages  of  the  district  ;  is  it  not  clear  that  the  em- 
ployers of  labour  generally,  and  therefore  that 
the  board  of  guardians  will  have  a  pecuniary  in- 
terest in  preventing  any  elevation  of  the  general 
rate  of  wages  in  the  district;  and,  therefore,  in 
laying  down  a  rule  that  labourers  having  the  ave- 
rage wages  of  the  district  should  not  be  admitted 
into  the  workhouse,  however  large  their  families? 
—  1  conceive  that  in  a  country  in  which  there 
were  no  poor  rates,  the  circumstance  in  which 
such  a  man  would  be  placed,  would  be  this  ;  that 
he  would  have  no  resource  but  casual  charity, 
and  that  whenever  we  are  to  consider  the  true 
operation  of  the  workhouse,  we  must   have  re- 
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course  to  a  comparison  between  that  state  of 
things  and  tbe  present.  The  protection  afforded 
by  the  workhouse  is,  that  the  man  has  a  mainte- 
nance provided  for  him  and  his  whole  family  at 
the  public  cost,  under  circumstances  not  calcu- 
lated to  impair  his  industry.  I  believe  that  the 
board  of  guardians,  in  any  case  in  which  they 
conceived  that  the  wages  which  the  labourer  re- 
ceived were  insufficient  for  the  maintenance  of 
his  family,  would  offer  him  the  workhouse  ;  aud, 
contrasting  that  state  of  things  with  the  condition 
of  things  which  would  exist  if  there  were  no  such 
protection  afforded,  I  think  the  workhouse  is  so 
regarded  as  a  protection  to  the  labourer. 

Mr.  Hodges. — Were  you  acquainted  with  Nor- 
folk and  Suffolk  before  you  went  there  as  assis- 
tant commissioner? — I  was  not. 

Were  you  conversant  with  the  working  of  the 
old  law  practically  in  any  district  before  you  went 
to  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  ? — I  has!  made  it  a  matter 
of  personal  interest,  to  observe  the  working  of  the 
old  law  in  various  parts  of  England,  during  ex- 
cursions which  I  made  for  that  purpose,  and  for 
the  purpose  generally  of  ascertaining  the  state  and 
condition  of  the  labouring  population. 

That  you  had  been  in  the  habit  of  doing  for 
so?ne  time  previously  to  your  appointment  ? — I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  I  had  done  it  repeatedly  and 
often,  but  that  I  had  made  it  a  subject  of  serious 
consideration,  and  of  some  personal  inquiry. 

Perhaps  with  a  view  to  establish  some  general 
principle  of  political  economy,  rather  than  to 
make  yourself  master  of  the  real  condition  of  the 
poor  in  any  part  of  the  country  ^ — Bly  objects  were 
general  objects. 

You  sav  that  the  Rev.  I\Ir.  Sanby  was  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  guardians  ;  is  he  a  beneficed 
clergyman  or  curate  ? — I  believe  he  is  rector  or 
vicar  of  Bungay. 

An  abatement  in  the  amount  of  the  rates  has 
been  principally  found  to  be  advantageous  to 
those  persons  who  are  rated  in  respect  of  tithes 
and  houses,  and  property  of  that  description, 
rather  than  the  agricultural  districts  .' — I  conceive 
that  the  largest  amount  of  benefit  is  obtained  by 
the  farmrrs,  who,  instead  of  paying  their  money 
to  labourers  who  are  not  employed,  under  circum- 
stances which  impair  the  general  industry  and 
fidelity  of  the  labourers,  now  pay  their  money  for 
productive  employment,  and  so  secure  fidelity  and 
industry  among  their  labourers. 

Is  it  the  practice,  in  either  of  those  counties 
which  j'ou  superintend,  to  employ  the  labourers 
at  times  of  the  year  when  work  is  not  to  be  ob- 
,  tained  upon  the  roads  at  all  ? — I  believe  that  the 
custom  of  employing  labourers  upon  the  roads 
is  now  entirely  confined,  with  the  slightest  ex- 
ceptions, to  the  employment  of  sufficient  labour  to 
keep  the  roads  in  a  state  of  repair. 

Then  thai  which  we  know  to  exist  in  other 
parts  of  the  country  does  not  exist  in  the  district 
under  your  charge  .'' — It  does  not,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  exist  in  any  district  under  my  charge. 
Are  you  aware  whether  the  highway  rates  have 
increased  considerably  in  many  places,  though  the 
poor  rate  may  have  fallen  ? — I  am  quite  certain 
that  the  examination  of  tbe  books  of  the  unions  of 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk  would  prove  that  the  high- 
way rates,  so  far  from  having  increased,  have  de- 
creased. 

Will  not  the  strict  enforcement  of  the  principles 
of  the  new  poor-law  have  the  effect  of  throwing  the 
employment  and  maintenance  of  the  whole  of  the 
agricultural  labourers  and  artisans  employed  in 


agricultural  business,  upon  the  farmers  ? — Sup- 
posing that  the  influence  of  the  new  poor  law 
were  to  retain  any  congestions  of  population, 
which  previously  had  been  created  by  the  adminis- 
tration of  relief  under  the  old  system,  and  to  fa- 
vour the  existence  of  a  surplus  labour,  I  can  sup- 
pose that  the  labour  which  would  thus  have  to  be 
supported  by  the  farmers  out  of  their  capital, 
might  he  a  source  of  loss  and  inconvenience  to 
them;  but  it  is  one  of  the  most  useful  tendencies 
of  the  new  law,  that  it  promotes  a  diffusion  of  the 
population  to  profitable  fields  of  employment.  I 
think  the  law  affords  the  greatest  security  to  the 
farmers  that  there  shall  be  a  cessation  of  this  bur- 
den, of  which  they  have  previously  naturally  com= 
plained. 

Have  we  not  had  indisputable  proofs  that,  when 
the  manufactures  are  not  in  a  flourishing  condi- 
tion, they  find  it  impossible  to  maintain  workmen 
without  recourse  to  parish  aid? — My  belief  is,  that 
in  the  manufacturing  districts,  of  which  I  have 
considerable  personal  knowledge,  there  is  less  re- 
course to  parochial  aid,  in  periods  of  very  consi- 
derable pressure,  than  in  agricultural  districts 
during  periods  of  very  much  less  pressure. 

But,  nevertheless,  parish  aid  has  been  had  re- 
course to  in  those  circumstances? — It  is  much 
more  common  for  the  manufacturers  to  diminish 
the  time  of  the  employment  of  the  laboureis,  and 
to  retain  the  connection  with  them,  than  entirely 
to  discharge  them  from  their  employment ;  and 
the  pressure  must  be  exceedingly  severe  and  long 
continued  which  shall  be  accompanied  with  the 
consequence  of  a  large  number  of  able-bodied  per- 
sons being  thrown  upon  the  poor  rate. 

Have  we  not  had  it  in  proof,  that  in  Nottingham 
and  other  places  it  is  as  1  stated,  that  they  have 
had  recourse  to  parish  aid  ? — The  pressure  in  Not- 
tingham has  been  so  severe  that  they  have  had  re- 
course to  parish  aid. 

Are  you  not  aware  that  when  the  manufac- 
turers are  in  a  state  of  depression,  it  extends  sym- 
pathetically to  the  agricultural  districts  ? — 1  be- 
lieve that,  inasmuch  as  tlie  manufacturers  are, 
to  a  certain  extent,  consumers  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce, and  inasmuch  as,  happily,  in  the  present 
state  of  society,  the  interests  of  one  class  are 
bound  up  with  the  interests  of  another  class,  that 
everything  affecting  the  interests  of  an  individual 
class  must,  by  the  order  of  nature,  and  not  by 
sympathy,  affect  the  interests  of  another  class. 

If,  in  manufacturing  districts  in  a  state  of  de- 
pression, it  has  been  found  necessary  to  have  re- 
course to  parish  aid,  in  a  similar  state  of  f'epression 
in  the  agricultural  districts,  would  it  not  be 
necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the  same  aid  ? 
— I  by  no  means  conceive  that  it  would  be  neces- 
sary; I  conceive  that  if  the  profits  of  capital 
employed  in  agriculture  were  diminished  by  any 
causes,  that  might  operate  and  would  probably 
operate  upon  wages;  but  I  do  not  see  that  it  neces- 
sarily should  operate  upon  employment ;  and  I 
am  certain  that  nothing  could  be  more  injurious 
to  the  farmer  than  that,  in  order  to  relieve  himself 
from  such  a  temporary  pressure,  he  should  have 
recourse  to  the  vices  of  the  allowance  system, 
which  would  have  simply  this  affect,  that  he 
would  give  his  money  to  support  unproductive 
labour,  instead  of  giving  his  money  to  support 
productive  labour. 

Are  you  at  all  aware  that  in  any  part  of  England, 
at  the  present  moment,  the  agricultural  interest  is 
so  far  depressed  that  it  is  found  impossible  to  em- 
ploy the  people  in  many  parishes,  in  the  usual  man- 
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ner,  and  at  the  usual  rate  of  wages  ? — I  must  confine 
my  observations  to  my  own  district  of  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk  to  which  I  have  been  by  the  pressure  and 
urgency  of  my  duties,  practically,  strictly  confined  ; 
and  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  in  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion, I  may  state,  that  by  the  universal  confession 
of  all  persons,  a  period  of  greater  agricultural  pros- 
perity than  that  now  existing  has  not  been  known  for 
a  long  series  of  years. 

Is  not  your  reasoning  upon  the  mutual  interests 
of  master  and  labourer  necessarily  based  upon  the 
fact  of  there  being  an  even  balance  between  the  sup- 
ply and  demand  in  the  labour  market? — Inasmuch 
as  the  new  poor  law  tends  to  produce  exactly  what 
is  supposed  in  the  question,  it  appears  to  me  that 
the  most  important  benefits  are  derived  from  it,  and 
that  any  recourse  which  might  be  had  to  the  vices 
of  the  allowance  system  would  have  the  tendency  of 
producing  local  congeslions,  which  would  interfere 
between  the  balance  of  the  supply  and  demand  for 
labour. 

Is  it  in  your  contemplation  that  whenever  in  any 
district  there  may  be  a  temporary  depression  and 
consequent  non-demand  for  labour,  the  only  resource 
the  labourer  should  then  have  would  be  immediately 
to  pack  up  his  little  stock  of  furniture  and  proceed 
to  some  other  district  in  search  of  work  ? — I  do  not 
think  that  would  be  at  all  the  consequence,  as  I  have 
already  stated,  of  a  temporary  depression  of  the  in- 
terests of  the  agricultural  community  in  any  district; 
because  though,  as  I  have  previously  stated,  I  think 
that  depression  might  affect  the  rate  of  wages,  I  can- 
not conceive  how  it  could,  consistently,  with  the  in- 
terests of  the  agriculturists,  affect  the  amount  of  em- 
ployment. 

Is  not  the  work-house  relief,  which  you  have 
stated  to  be  so  expensive  as  to  make  the  guardians 
and  the  farmers  in  the  parish  hesitate  before  they 
send  a  man  with  his  family  into  the  work-house, 
beginning  to  be  confined  very  much  to  single  men  ? 
On  the  contrary  ;  it  appears  to  me  that  the  work- 
house is  offered  by  all  the  intelligent  guardians  with 
a  view  to  create  employment  for  the  families. 

Chairman. — Is  it  not  the  practice  to  offer  admis- 
sion to  the  workhouse  to  men  with  large  families? 
The  practice  is  in  all  cases  to  offer  the  work-house 
to  every  man  whose  indigence  is  shown. 

Mr,  Hodges, — Would  it  not  manifestly  be  to  the 
interest  of  the  parish  to  afford  employment  to  men 
with  families,  in  case  of  depression,  and  to  deny  it 
to  single  men,  and  to  offer  them  the  house,  it  being 
clear  that  they  could  keep  a  single  man  cheaper  in 
the  house  than  they  could  a  man  and  his  wife  and 
four  or  five  children  ?  In  a  parish  in  which  there  is 
not  a  larger  number  of  laboures  than  there  is  pro- 
ductive employment  for,  it  is  quite  plain  that  the 
whole  of  the  labourers  would  be  kept  in  employ- 
ment, rather  than  they  should  be  suffered  to  go  into 
the  workhouse  ;  and  if  by  the  operation  of  causes 
which  are  quite  foreign  to  the  natural  operation  of 
the  existing  law,  there  should  be  a  surplus  of  la- 
bourers beyond  the  number  which  could  be  profit- 
ably employed,  I  believe  that  the  workhouse  would 
be  offered  to  men  with  families,  and  that  they  would 
be  employed  rather  than  the  single  men ;  and  that 
the  single  men  would  be  those  who  would  have  to 
go  further  a-field  to  seek  for  employment, 

Mr.  Miles,— Have  yon  turned  your  attention  to 
the  clauses  of  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  rela- 
tive to  bastardy? — I  have  witnessed  the  decisions  of 
boards  of  guardians  upon  that  subject ;  and  as  to  the 
practical  effects  flowing  from  those  decisions,  I  am 
not  able  to  give  any  information  to  the  committee 
from  my  own  personal  knowledge,  but  merely  from 


the  general  statements  which  have  been  made  to  me 
by  chairmen  and  others,  who  have  opportunities  of 
making  observation. 

Will  you  state,  generally,  the  modes  adopted  re- 
lative to  women  with  bastard  children,  dividing 
those  born  previously  to  the  passing  of  the  Poor 
Law  Amendment  Act  and  those  born  subsequently  ; 
and  state  to  the  committee  what  system  is  adopted 
with  regard  to  each  in  the  district  under  your 
charge  ? — In  the  majority  of  unions  the  workhouse 
is  offered  to  women  with  bastard  children,  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  not  appear  to  be  expedient  to 
give  relief,  which  is  commonly  deemed  more  desi- 
rable, to  women  with  bastard  children,  where  it  is 
not  given  to  widows  with  a  single  child.  If  the  child 
be  under  the  age  of  nurture,  the  relief  in  the  work- 
house is  commonly  offered  to  the  mother.  If  the 
child  be  considerably  beyond  the  age  of  nurture,  and 
there  be  a  prospect  of  the  mother  getting  into  service 
and  supporting  herself,  the  workhouse  is  offered  to 
the  child  separately  from  the  mother. 

In  that  case,  does  the  mother  pay  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  child  out  of  her  earnings  ? — I  think  that 
is  never  required. 

So  that  the  child  is  an  entire  burden  upon  the 
poor  rates  ? — If  the  child  be  admitted  into  the  work- 
house. 

Does  your  answer  apply  both  to  those  bastards 
born  previously,  as  well  as  to  those  born  subse- 
quently to  the  passing  of  the  act? — I  believe  that  no 
difference  has  been  made,  in  the  majority  of  the 
unions  between  those  born  previously  to  the  passing 
of  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act,  and  those  born 
subsequently. 

At  what  age  do  you  suppose  the  age  of  nurture 
ends?— Se?en. 

From  the  return  which  you  have  put  in,  I  find 
that  in  the  whole  of  your  unions  there  are  615  able- 
bodied  women  in  the  workhouse,  and  that  out  of 
those  192  have  bastard  childien;  the  next  class  is 
single  women  without  bastard  children,  are  those 
single  women  without  bastard  children  likely  to  be 
the  mothers  of  bastards  ? — I  think  that  a  great  num- 
ber of  them  would  probably  be  women  who  may  have 
led  dissolute  lives,  and  who  probably  come  into  the 
workhouses  to  be  confined ;  but  there  are  other 
young  women  in  the  workhouse,  who,  from  want  of 
skill,  or  who,  from  want  of  trustworthiness,  cannot 
get  situations,  and  who  are  consequently  inmates  of 
workhouses. 

Then  am  I  to  understand  that,  in  the  return  which 
3'ou  yesterday  gave  in  of  the  inmates  of  the  different 
workhouses,  both  in  Suffolk  and  Norfolk,  at  least 
one-third  of  the  able-bodied  women  who  are  now  in 
these  workhouse  are  women  with  bastard  children, 
and,  in  addition  to  which  one-third,  there  are  like- 
wise several  single  women,  who  come  in  merely  to 
be  confined  in  the  workhouses  ? — As  to  the  latter 
point,  I  should  not  like  to  trust  to  my  memory  ;  as 
to  the  former  point,  I  think  that  the  utmost  depen- 
dence may  be  placed  upon  the  return. 

The  number  of  children  likewise,  I  find,  in  the 
whole  of  the  workhouses  of  your  unions,  is  1,837; 
aud  out  of  those  there  are  543  bastards,  making 
between  a  third  and  a  fourth  of  the  whole  number 
of  children  within  those  workhouses? — I  conceive 
that  both  are  natural  consequences  of  the  operation 
of  the  poor  law,  which  has  this  effect,  not  merely 
upon  the  men,  but  upon  the  women  j  that  those 
who  are  trustworthy  and  skilful  obtain  good  situ- 
ations, and  are  supported  by  wages ;  and  those  who 
have  given  evidence  of  a  want  of  skill,  or  a  want  of 
trustworthiness,  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  dependent 
upon  the  poor-rate. 
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Do  you  not  think  that  if  this  goes  on  at  all  in- 
creasing, it  is  probable  that,  as  far  as  regards  the 
able-bodied  -women  and  their  children,  the  work- 
houses will  be  very  soon  filled  up  by  illegitimate 
children  and  women  with  bastards? — f  do  not  see 
any  evidence  of  an  increase  in  the  number  of  bas- 
tard children,  or  in  the  number  of  women  of  that 
class  within  the  workhouses  ;  but  I  have  heard  con- 
stantly the  grievance  stated,  by  the  chairmen  of 
unions,  that  dissolute  women  who  are  admitted  into 
the  workhouses  leave  the  workhouse  for  three  or  four 
days,  and  follow  their  usual  courses,  and  then  return 
to  it ;  and  there  is  no  means  of  restraining  such  an 
abuse  of  the  maintenance  provided  for  them  within 
the  workhouse. 

Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  explain  how  it  is  that 
the  woman  is  allowed  to  go  out  for  two  or  three  days, 
and  return  to  her  vicious  courses? — She,  for  ex- 
ample, would  give  notice  on  the  Wednesday,  or  tlie 
Thursday  or  Friday,  if  tlie  board  met  on  Monday, 
and  return  on  the  Monday,  I  am  speaking  of  cases 
in  which  the  women  are  within  the  workhouse  with- 
out their  children,  or  in  which  they  take  their  chil- 
dren with  them. 

Chairmav. — They  must  return  to  the  workhouse 
by  a  renewed  application  which  would  have  to  be 
inquired  into  by  the  board  of  guardians  ? — Yes  ;  but 
the  board  of  guardians,  finding  them  in  an  indigent 
condition,  do  not  deem  themselves  authorised  in 
refusing  admission. 

Mr.  Miles. — Tlien,  as  the  system  is  at  present 
working,  it  is  probable  that  the  workhouse  will  be- 
come the  habitation  of  the  dissolute  woman  and  her 
offspring  1 — I  cannot  conceive  that  is  an  objection  to 
the  workhouse,  that  all  honest  and  industrious  peo- 
ple find  employment  out  of  it,  and  that  only  those 
are  in  it  whs  are  not  honest  and  industrious. 

Relative  to  the  operation  of  the  bastardy  law,  as 
carried  on  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  do  you  conceive 
that  the  guardians  act  according  to  the  law,  by 
making  it  one  of  the  conditions  of  relief  to  the  bas- 
tard born  previously  to  the  Poor  Taw  Amendment 
Act,  that  its  mother  should  become  an  inmate  of  the 
workhouse  t — I  do  not  profess  to  have  a  critical  ac- 
quaintance with  the  statutes,  but  as  far  as  my  know- 
ledge goes,  I  believe  I  am  correct  in  stating  that  the 
orders  ot  magistrates,  madepreviously  to  the  passing 
of  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act,  were  orders  for 
the  indemnity  of  the  parish,  and  that  the  relief  given 
to  the  mother  was  given  after  proof  being  afforded  of 
her  indigence,  but  without  reference  to  the  order  of 
the  magistrate  :  it  was  the  custom,  and  that  custom 
prevailed  so  extensively  that  conclusions  were  found- 
ed upon  it,  that  all  women  with  bastard  children 
should  become  dependent  upon  the  parishes,  and, 
therefore,  as  a  consequence  of  the  prevailing  custom, 
applications  were  made,  in  the  vast  majority  of  in- 
stances, to  the  magistrates,  for  orders  for  indemnity 
of  parishes  against  the  supposed  necessary  conse- 
quence of  the  dependence  of  the  mother  and  her 
child ;  but  I  no  not  perceive  anything  in  any  of  the 
clauses  of  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  which 
should  separate  the  woman  having  a  bastard  child 
from  the  operation  of  the  general  principles  of  the 
law,  that  she  should  receive  relief,  when  indigent, 
within  the  workhouse  :  otherwise  I  should  conceive 
that  the  law  was  founded  upon  a  most  unequal  prin- 
ciple— namely,  that  the  indigent  widow  with  one 
child  was  liable  to  relief  in  the  workhouse,  and  the 
indigent  woman  with  a  bastard  child  was,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  orders  made  for  indemnity  of  the  parish 
to  be  relieved  out  of  the  workhouse. 

Is  there  not  a  special  provision  in  the  Poor  Law 
Amendment  Act,  that  the  new  law  relating  to  bas- 


tardy should  only  apply  to  those  born  since  the  pas- 
sing of  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act;  do  you  not 
conceive  that  the  bastards  born  previeusly  to  the 
passing  of  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  are  en- 
tirely excluded  from  the  operation  of  the  present 
law,  and  are  amenable  to  prior  acts  ? — I  conceive 
that  the  69th  clause  relates  solely  to  the  liability  of 
the  father  and  the  mother  of  the  bastard  child  to 
punishment,  on  account  of  the  act  of  bastardy  ?  I 
conceive  that  that  clause  repeals  the  operation  of 
all  those  statutes,  both  with  respect  to  the  fathers  and 
mothers  of  bastard  children,  before  and  since  the 
passing  of  the  act,  inasmuch  as  they  relate  to  the 
punishment  of  mothers  for  the  act  of  bastardy. 

Then,  if,  upon  orders  being  applied  for  against  the 
fathers  of  bastards,  and  not  having  been  made  sub- 
sequently to  that  order  coming  into  operation,  the  ma- 
gistrates shall  have  ordered  the  imprisonment  of  those 
fathers,  will  they,  or  will  they  not,  have  acted  ille- 
gally 1 — I  confess  that  my  critical  acquaintance  with 
the  law  is  not  such  as  would  enable  me  to  give  an 
opinion  upon  that  subject,  which  I  think  it  would 
not  become  me  to  do,  seeing  that  I  have  no  doubt 
that  if  the  law  has  been  so  administered  it  has  been 
administered  by  magistrates  who  have  much  more 
acquaintance  than  I  can  have  had  with  those 
statutes. 

Looking  at  the  law  as  it  at  present  stands,  do  you 
not  conceive  that  it  will  become  perfectly  inopera- 
tive ? — I  conceive  that  it  would  be  of  great  advan- 
tage that  the  law  should  become  inoperative,  as  far 
as  any  remedy  is  given  against  the  father ;  because 
I  think  that  those  remedies  are  generally  employed 
as  a  means  of  compelling  marriage,  or  operating  in 
gratification  of  the  vindictive  feelings  which  are  very 
frequently  engendered  by  the  acts  preceding  bas- 
tardy, and  by  thp  desertion  of  the  women  ;  if  it  be 
considered  desirable,  the  Legislature  is  competent 
to  frame  and  to  pass  an  act  for  the  punishment  of 
seduction  ;  but  it  appears  to  me,  that  all  we  have  to 
do  under  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  is  to  decide 
what  is  the  best  means  of  relieving  that  particular 
form  of  indigence  ;  and,  I  conceive,  that,  supposing 
the  child  to  be  dependent,  and  any  remedy  be  given 
against  the  father,  that  rather  tends  to  promote  the 
increase  of  that  particular  form  of  indigence  than  its 
diminution. 

Have  the  boards  of  guardians  in  Norfolk  and  Suf- 
folk applied  for  orders  of  aifiliation  in  any  case  at 
quarter-sessions  1 — In  exceedingly  few. 

Those  cases  have  been  exceptions,  rather  than  the 
general  rule  ? — Very  rare  exceptions  indeed. 

Mr.  EsTcouRT — In  cases  of  bastards  born  pre- 
viously to  the  act,  where  orders  have  been  obtained, 
should  you  consider  the  mother  in  a  state  of  indi- 
gence, who  has  such  an  order,  although  she  is  unable 
to  enforce  it  ? — I  believe  it  never  was  competent  to 
the  mother  of  a  bastard  child  to  enforce  the  order  of 
the  magistrates  against  the  father  ;  I  believe  it  was 
only  competent  for  the  overseer,  on  behalf  of  the  pa- 
rish, to  apply  for  the  enforcement  of  the  order,  and 
that  only  leeitimately  in  cases  in  which  money  had 
been  paid  to  the  mother  for  the  relief  and  necessary 
maintenance  of  the  child  ;  if,  therefore,  the  mother 
is  no  longer  dependent,  in  consequence  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  test  upon  her  indigence,  it  appears  to  me 
that  she  had  never  the  power,  and  that  she  has  no 
right  to  ap,)ly  for  tiie  enforcement  of  an  order  ofbas- 
tardjr  against  the  fiither. 

Should  you  think  it  a  right  thing  that  the  board  of 
guardians  should  order  such  a  woman  into  the  work- 
house, instead  of  enforcing  the  order  through  the 
medium  of  the  overseer] — I  should  conceive  it  very 
injurious  if  the  board  of  guardians  were  to  grant  re- 
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lief  to  the  mother  of  a  bastard  child  in  a  more  desir- 
able manner  than  to  the  mother  of  a  legitimate  child  ; 
and  it  appears  to  me  that  we  can  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  punishment  of  the  father,  or  his  escape  irom 
the  burden,  in  consequence  of  the  cessation  of  the 
indigence  of  the  mother,  inasmuch  as  the  primary 
coHBideration  as  to  what  ought  to  be  done  for  the  re- 
lief of  various  classes  of  able-bodied  j^aupers  is, 
how  ishall  relief  be  administered  so  as  to  create  a 
preference  for  the  reward  of  industry. 

In  that  view  it  is  a  matter  not  taken  into  consi- 
deration in  the  district  under  your  superintendence, 
according  to  the  practice  of  the  boards,  whether  the 
mother  has  obtained  an  order  ag;iinst  the  father, 
which  she  has  enforced,  or  whether  she  has  not  ? — - 
There  are  certain  exceptions  still  existing,  but  with 
those  exceptions  the  practice  is  completely  as  de- 
scribed in  the  question. 

Mr.  Milks  —  Has  not  the  practice  completely 
changed  as  respects  the  old  and  the  new  law  ;  was 
not  the  bastard  affiliated  to  the  father  and  mother 
previously,  and  is  it  not  affiliated  now  to  the  mother 
alone  1 — During  the  period  when  there  were  more 
slender  opportunities  for  the  employment  of  women, 
and  there  was  a  more  prevalent  pauperism  through- 
out the  country,  all  mothers  of  bastard  children 
were,  I  think,  dependent,  and  the  orders  of  the  ma- 
gistrates were  supposed  to  be  enforced,  though 
practically  a  great  majority  of  them  were  not  en- 
forced, but  since  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act 
came  into  operation,  the  indigence  of  mothers  of 
bastard  chililrea,  and  of  widows  also,  has  to  a  very 
large  extent  ceased,  and  in  consequence  of  that,  the 
orders  for  indemnity  of  parishes  have  also  become 
inoperative  ;  the  mother  is  now  liable  for  the  support 
of  her  child ;  whereas,  previously  the  burden  was 
supposed  to  be  divided  between  the  father  and  the 
mother. 

Was  not  the  greater  part  of  the  maintenance 
thrown  upon  the  father,  in  those  orders  ? — Com- 
monly. 

Why  do  you  conceive  that  the  indigence  of  mo- 
thers of  bastard  children,  and  the  indigence  of  wi- 
dows and  young  children,  has  decreased,  since  the 
passing  of  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  ! — Widows 
with  one  or  two  children  now  obtain  employment, 
and  also  women  with  bastard  children  obtain  em- 
ployment. 

Is  that  the  case  where  the  children  are  very  young  1 
— In  one  or  two  unions  in  my  district,  I  believe 
there  are  no  widows  witli  fewer  than  two  children, 
depend'  nt,  unless  in  the  infancy  of  the  child,  or 
sickness. 

But  there  has  been  no  higher  rate  of  wages  which 
leads  you  to  suppose  that  they  are  less  dependent 
now  than  they  were  formerly  ? — No,  there  has  been 
a  greater  disposition  to  seek,  and  a  greater  disposi- 
tion to  afford,  employment. 

Have  you  any  return  relative  to  marriages  which 
have  taken  place  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  ? — Last 
spring  I  instructed  the  relieving  officers  of  a  great 
number  of  unions  to  applv  for  returns  of  the  num- 
ber of  marri.iges  which  occurred  in  the  parishes  in 
their  district  in  the  years  1833,  1834,  1833,  and 
1836.  A  considerable  difficulty  was  experienced  in 
procuring  those  returns  ;  where  they  vs'ere  procured, 
they  were  given  by  the  clergymen  of  the  parishes, 
very  kindly,  as  a  i'avour,  to  the  relieving  officers  ; 
but  they  did  not  comprise,  in  consequence  of  certain 
difficulties  which  were  experienced,  every  parish  in 
eveiy  officer's  district,  but  only  certain  of  the  pa- 
rishes ;  but  in  every  case  in  which  the  return  was 
obtained  from  any  parish,  it  included  all  those  years. 
From  the  return  do  you  find  that  the  number  of 


marriages  has  increased  or  decreased  in  the  period  ? 
• — I  find  in  this  return,  that  the  marriages  in  the  year 
1833,  in  the  districts  to  which  it  relates,  were  762  ; 
in  the  year  1834,  they  were  771  ;  in  the  year  1835, 
tliey  were  663;  in  the  year  1836,  .549  ;  which  1  be- 
lieve may  be  taken  as  evidence  that  there  has  been  a 
considerable  diminution  of  improvident  marriages  in 
the  districts. 

And  that  has  been  occasioned  greatly  by  a  return 
to  a  good  administration  of  the  poor  laws  1 — I  be- 
lieve it  to  have  been  occasioned  entirely  by  the  an- 
ticipatiow  that  the  labourers  had  of  the  effects  of  the 
change  of  the  law. 

And  by  the  system  of  out-door  relief  per  head,  or 
allowance  per  head,  having  totally  ceased  1 — Cer- 
tainly. 


THE  CORN  LAWS. 

TO   THE   EDITOR    OF   THE    FARMEr's   MAGAXlxXE. 

Sir, — In  your  last  number  there  is  an  address  to 
the  Norfolk  farmers  on  the  Corn  Laws,  dated  from 
Caistor,  upon  which  I  take  leave  to  make  a  few  re- 
marks. 

Had  not  the  author  shown  himself  to  be  a  farmer 
of  forty  years  standing,  I  should  have  thought  that 
he,  like  Mr.  Roebuck  when  he  sat  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  had  been  a  hired  lawyer.  The  writer 
seems  to  me  to  have  had  chiefly  two  objects  in  view, 
one  to  eulogise  the  Earl  of  Leicester  for  improve- 
ments made  by  him  in  breeding  and  grazing  sheep 
and  cattle,  in  which  every  good  and  honest  man 
ought  most  heartily  to  join ;  the  other,  to  traduce 
the  character  of  the  Marquis  of  Chandos,  who  more 
than  any  other  man  has  served  the  whole  of  the  agri- 
cultural interest  of  this  kingdom.  The  noble  lord 
might  generally  in  advocating  that  interest  in  a  late 
debate  make  use  of  the  term  farmer,  as  you  do,  in 
the  title  of  your  highly  useful  magazine,  but  surely 
the  greatest  tyro  amongst  us  knows  and  understands 
that  that  which  rums  the  farmer  necessarily  hurts  the 
landowner,  and  the  labourer  in  husbandry,  and  I 
cannot  discover  in  his  lordship's  "  argument,"  that 
he  pretends  to  think  the  farmers  are  to  be  "  the  only 
sufferers"  by  the  repeal  of  the  com  laws. 

There  is  indeed  another  object  which  may  be  at- 
tributed to  this  Caistor  gentleman,  but  as  he  has 
farmed  for  forty  years,  1  can  hardly  believe  he  really 
desires  an  exchange  of  the  present  corn  law  for  one 
giving  a  fixed  duty  of  10s.  per  quarter  on  wheat ; 
he  however  says,  "  I  would  admit  foreign  corn  at 
all  times  to  be  imported  on  paying  a  duty",  and  he 
speaks  of  lOs.  per  quarter.  Let  me  ask,  would  a 
duty  of  that  amount  be  tolerated  in  this  country  when 
we  really  want  wheat  ?  We  all  know  it  would  not,  it 
follows  therefore,  that  when  we  need  foreign  corn  it 
will  be  admitted  free  of  duty,  and  when  we  do  not, 
the  country  will  be  inundated  with  it  at  the  low  duty 
of  10s.  per  quarter.  Now  h;id  foreign  wheat  been 
admitted  to  our  markets  on  these  terms  in  the  last 
few  years,  would  not  the  price  of  our  growth  have 
been  less  than  it  has  been  by  at  least  one  third  1  No 
one  I  imagine  will  dispute  this  point  with  me.  He 
seems  to  sympathise  with  the  tenant  farmers,  remem- 
bering, as  I  presume  he  does,  the  distress  which  they 
suffered  in  1815  and  1822,  from  reduction  of  prices 
when  they  were  better  able  to  endure  loss  than  at 
the  present  time,  surely  he  must  think  his  experiment 
a  dangerous  one,  and  one  likely  seriously  to  affect 
and  injure  this  valuable  and  truly  patriotic  class  of 
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men;  the  landlords  and  labourers  are  likely  to  suffer 
too,  and  I  mistake  the  matter  very  much  if  the  ma- 
nufacturers also  will  not  suffer  exceedingly  if  the 
poor  lands  of  this  kingdom  are  tlirown  out  of  culti- 
vation, and  the  cultivation  of  the  rest  very  much  al- 
tered, as  it  must  be,  if  foreign  wheat  is  admitted  on 
paying  a  duty  of  lOs.  per  quarter,  the  duty  on  other 
grrtin  reduced  in  the  same  ratio,  and  the  yearly  pro- 
duce of  our  lands  will  be  less  by  60  or  £70,000,000 
than  it  now  is,  whilst  we  are  obliged  to  pay  to  fo- 
reigners 20  or  £30,000,000  annually  for  the  purchase 
of  corn. 

The  notion  that  foreign  nations  would  take  of  us 
the  same  amount  in  broad-cloth  and  bombazine  is,  I 
think  too  absurd  even  for  the  wildest  political  eco- 
nomists to  insist  ujion,  the  last  seven  years  experi- 
ence puts  such  ideas  to  scorn  ;  they  will  take  as  much 
of  our  manufactures  as  they  want  and  no  more,  this 
they  do  at  the  present  time  ;  it  may  be  true  after 
tliey  are  enriched  by  our  gold,  they  will  spend  some- 
thing with  us  until  they  have  accumulated  enough 
to  set  up  business  for  themselves. 

Of  the  effect  of  the  present  corn  laws  no  one  ought 
to  complain,  prices  have  lately  been  low,  but  the 
corn  laws  are  not  blameable  for  this,  for  when  we 
have  plenty  of  corn  of  our  own  growth  and  the  prices 
low,  the  duty  is  very  properly,  I  think,  so  high  as 
to  prevent  importation  in  toto. 

Fluctuations  such  as  we  formerly  experienced 
have  not  occurred  since  the  present  corn  laws  were 
enacted,  in  proof  of  w-hich  the  official  returns  of 
prices  from  1797,  show  a  less  degree  of  variation  in 
the  last  five  years  than  in  any  other  equal  period. 
Had  we  to  depend  upon  foreigners  for  a  large  por- 
tion of  our  wants  in  this  respect,  it  is  dreadful  to 
think  on  the  amount  of  fluctuation  and  consequent 
distress  whicii  may  be  expected. 

In  conclusion  I  will  sviy  to  this  gentleman,  and 
tlie  enemies  of  the  corn  laws  generally,  in  the  words 
of  the  late  Mr.  Huskisson,  "  If  in  this  respect  their 
desires  were  complied  with,  a  heavier  curse  could 
not  befal  this  nation."  At  another  time  on  this  sub- 
ject, the  same  great  statesman  said,  "  There  is  no 
effectual  security  either  in  peace  or  war  against  the 
frequent  recurrence  of  scarcity  approaching  to  star- 
vation, but  in  our  maintaining  ourselves  habitually 
independent  of  foreign  supplies,  and  in  order  to  se- 
cure cheapness  and  sufficiency,  we  must  ensure  to 
our  corn  growers  that  protection  which  has  produced 
these  blessings,  and  by  which  alone  thev  can  be  per- 
manently maintained." 

I  am  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

An  Old  Yorkshire  Fakmer. 

Yorkshire,  May  18,  1838. 


Important  to  Farmers,  &c.  —  How  to  pre- 
serve scythes,  sickles,  reaping  hooks,  and  other  iron 
and  steel  tools  from  rust  after  the  season  for  using 
them.  Wipe  them  clean  and  dry,  then  hold  them-be- 
fore  the  fire  and  keep  drawing  them  backv/ards  and 
forwards  until  warm  enough  to  melt  wax  ;  then  take 
some  bees'  wax  and  rub  it  all  over.  A  halfpenny  worth 
of  wax  will  be  sufficient  for  a  scythe.  Then  put  it  in 
a  dry  place,  but  not  warm  ;  it  needs  no  other  covering. 
The  usual  method  is  to  wrap  a  dry  hay-band  round  ; 
but  in  winter  time  this  naturally  contracts  a  moisture, 
or  the  damp  air  strikes  in  betwixt  the  folds  of  the  hay- 
band. 


STEAM     CARRIAGES    ON     COMMON 
ROADS. 

In  our  April  number  we  published  a  description 
of  Sir  James  Anderson's  steam  carriage  for  com- 
mon roads,  and  also  of  his  boiler  for  steam  engines 
generally.     Within  a  very  few  days  all  our  copies 
were  taken,  and  latterly  the    applications  made 
have  been    so  numerous  that  we  consider  it  ad- 
visable to  re-insert  the  plates  and  leading  particu- 
lars of  the  invention.    We  take  some  little  credit  to 
ourselves  for  having  drawn  attention  to  this  matter. 
And  it  is  plain  that  the  public  mind  is  becoming  daily 
moie  impressed  with  the  necessity  which  exists  for 
the  establishment  of  steam  conveyances  on  the  tia- 
turalvodids  of  the  country.  Natural, we  say,  because 
they  are  the  established  avenues  of  commuuication, 
created  by  the  vvants  and  necessities  of  the  sur- 
rounding inhabitants,  the  meansof  their  individual 
prosperity,  and  of  the  general  good.     We  may  call 
them  the  arteries  that  disseminate  life  and  energy 
to  all  around,  winding  their  way  almost  as  nature 
pointed  out,  through  the  luxuriant  valleys  of  our 
country  ;  tortuous  it  is  true,  hut  from  this  very  rea- 
son calculated  to  give  equally  to  all  the  good  that 
all  are  equally  entitled  to  receive,  and  not  to  isolate 
and  cut  off  thousands  from  free  intercourse  with 
the  remainder  of  the  country,  nor  to  benefit  the  few 
to  the  destruction  of  the  many.     On  these  natural 
roads  we  trust  ere  long  to  see  steam  carriages  suc- 
cessfully at  work,  and  hail  with  pleasure  the  com- 
pany formed  to  carry  this  national  undertaking 
into  effect.     That  there  were  difficulties  to  over- 
come there  is  no  question,  that  they  have  been  over- 
come we  confess  we  feel  satisfied,  nor  could  we 
ever  satisfy  ourselves  that  they  could  not.     The  re- 
port of  the  House  of  Commons  says — "  That  the 
substitution  of    inanimate  for   animate  power  in 
draught  on  common  roads  is  one  of  themost  impor- 
tant improvements  in  the  means  of  internal  commu- 
nication ever  introduced,  and  that  its  practicability 
is  fully    established."     A  few  failures   raised  up 
popular  prejudice,  for  we  are  ever  more  prone  to 
believe   evil    than  good,    and  the  giant  tnind  of 
England  looked  with  more  favour  on  the  mighty 
plans  that  offered  speed  like  the  winds  even  at  the 
the  cost  of  njillions,  to  the  simple  one  that  made 
no  change,  save  to  let  us  travel  with  only  a  double 
expedition  and  at  half  the  cost,  and  kept  our  vehi- 
cles still  upon  the  common  roads;  visions  of  profit 
rose  in  proportion  to  the  svivas.  estimated  fov  the 
accomplishment  of  these  wondrous  works,  and  cu- 
riosity alone  lent  thousands  in  the  aid.     Who  is  it 
that  does  not  recollect  the  almost  breathless  ex- 
pectation that  preceded  the  opening  of  the  first 
Railway? — who  then  of  the  multitude  thought  one 
moment  of  its  cost  1 — but  it  is  different  now — the 
novelty  has  worn  off,  we  have  all  been  carried 
along  a  railway  without  the  anticipated  sensation 
of  either  losing  our  eyesight  or  our  breath ;  and 
in  cooler  moments  we  begin  tD  think  that  some 
two  or  three  millions  of  money  is  rather  too  large 
a  sum  to  expend  for  enabling  ns  to  take  a  thirty 
milej;  journey,  or  some  six  millions!  to  establish  a 
hundred    mile  line.     We  begin  also  to  regret  the 
loss  of  our  pretty  roads,  and  the  pretty  lasses  that 
here  and  there  peeped  upon  us  as  we  wended  our 
way  Oil   business  or  ou  pleasure;  we  regret  those 
sweet  villages  we  have  passed,  thus  telling  us  of 
their  peacefr.lness  andinnocence  ;  and  those  towns 
that  ever  and  anon  broke  upon  us  studded  like 
diamonds    over   our    lovely    country,     iliving    it 

wealth,  and  strength,  and  usefulness. 

We  begin  to  regret  the  loss  of  what  has  gratified 
ourselves,  and    we  then  think   "  what  have  we 
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gained  ?"  perhaps  we  feel  deeper  still  and  ask, 
"What  will  become  of  these  towns  and  villages  here- 
after, divested  of  the  business  brought  by  the  in- 
tercourse through  them,  and  shut  out  from  their 
accustomed  communication  ?  Who  can  think  a 
moment  of  such  as  are  unfortunely  situate  out 
of  the  level  that  may  attract  a  railway,  and  not  see 
them  dwindle  in  his  mind's  eye  to  half  their  con- 
sequence ?  —see  the  roads,  deserted  and  unrepaired, 
the  property  adjacent  sinking  in  value,  vested  in- 
terests lost  or  deteriorated ;  those  towns  alone, 
where  railways  run,  reaping  all  the  benefits  almost 
to  the  destruction  of  others  !  And.this  too,  done  at 
"  a  cost  enormous,"  capital  expended,  ten  times 
more  than  sufficient  to  establish  steam  conveyance 
on  common  roadsover  every  part  of  the  kingdom  ! 

It  has  been  estimated  in  an  article  published  some 
time  since  in  the  British  and  Foreign  Review,  that 
the  average  number  of  passengers  taken  by  each 
train,  between  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  is  sixty, 
for  which  one  engine  is  required  throughout,  and 
one  to  assist  on  the  inclined  planes,  which  may  be 
fairly  called  two  for  eacli  train.  It  has  also  been 
estimated  by  several  engineers,  and  proved  before 
the  House  of  Commons,  that  one  steam  carriage  on 
a  common  road  can  convey  thirty  passengers  and 
luggage,  and  in  addition  to  this  we  are  told  that 
Sir  James  Anderson  has  contracted  with  the  Com- 
pany now  formed,  that  the  carriages  to  be  sup- 
plied under  his  patent,  shall  not  only  do  so,  but 
convey  at  least  a  ton  of  luggage,  at  an  average 
speed  of  fifteen  miles  per  hour,  and  at  a  cost  for 
fuel  of  4d.  per  mile ;  and  it  is  further  estimated 
that  Is.  3d.  per  mile  will  cover  all  expenses,  or  ^d. 
per  mile  for  each  passenger. 

Each  of  these  carriages  will  be  supplied,  by 
contract,  for  1,000/.,  consequently  a  capital  sunk 
of  2,000/.  (for  two  carriages)  will  enable  sixti/ 
passengers  to  be  taken  on  any  road  in  the  king- 
dom, at  fifteen  miles  per  hour  ;  while  it  requires 
two  eni;ines  to  convey  the  same  number  on  the 
Manchester  line,  say  at  20  to  25  miles  per  hour, 
which  line  of  road  cost,  we  believe,  three  millions. 

With  such  advantages  to  the  public,  and  to  the 
supporters  of  the  undertaking,  we  cannot  doubt 
that  so  legitimate  an  object  will  be  vigorously 
carried  into  effect,  particularly  when  we  find  some 
of  our  ablest  noblemen  and  members  of  parliament 
in  its  direction  ;  the  EarlBalcarras,  Lord  Stewart- 
de-Rothsay,  Captain  Boldero,  M.P.,  Mr.  Hawkes, 
M.P.,  Mr.  Stuart,  Mr.  Broad  wood,  M.P.  &c.,  &c. 

The  first  carriage  (built  after  the  experimental 
carriage  had  been  proved)  will  be  set  to  work,  we 
understand,  in  about  a  month.  And  we  under- 
stand that  companies  are  already  formed  in 
France,  Belgium,  and  America,  under  the  most 
influential  auspices  We  look  with  great  anxiety 
for  the  arrival  of  the  carriage  in  London,  and  shall 
have  pleasure  in  laying  the  full  particulars  before 
our  readers. 

Although  several  unsuccessful  attempts  have  been 
made  to  establish  steam  conveyance  on  coramon 
roads,  it  is  well  known  to  scientific  men  that  their 
partial  failure  was  attributable  to  a  deficiency  of 
funds  to  combat  the  obstacles  and  annoyances  which 
presented  themselves,  rather  than  to  any  matei'ial 
defects  in  the  principles  upon  which  the  machinery 
was  constructed  ;  on  the  other  hand,  those  persons 
who  are  unacquainted  with  mechanical  science  and 
the  nature  and  properties  of  steam,  were  led  to  con- 
clude from  the  failure  of  the  early  efforts  alluded  to, 
that  the  project  was  an  impracticable  one.  But  who 
that  has  read  the  history  of  the  steam  engine, 
or   remembers   the    progress    of    the    invention    of 


gas-lighting  does  not  know  that  these  splendid 
discoveries,  from  which  we  have  derived  such  vast 
benefits,  were  considered  by  the  public  at  large  as 
visionary  and  absurd  !  Not  ten  years  ago,  such  was 
the  clumsy  and  imperfect  construction  of  locomotive 
engines  upon  railways,  that  the  highest  speed  they 
attained  was  scarcely  more  than  six  miles  per  hour, 
and  this  too  at  a  period  when  several  of  those  indi- 
viduals who  paid  early  attantion  to  the  subject, 
(amongst  whom  was  the  public  spirited  and  inde- 
fatigable Sir  James  Anderson),  were  actually  pro- 
pelling these  heavy  vehicles  with  double  the  rail- 
ways' speed  along  the  common  gravelled  turnpike 
roads  I  It  was  these  occasional  exhibitions  which 
demonstrated  to  railway  mechanics,  that  by  copying 
the  improved  arrangements  of  the  steam  carriages 
for  common  roads  (especially  with  respect  to  the 
efficient  mode  of  generating  very  high  steam  pressure 
in  compact  boilers)  a  vast  increase  of  velocity  might 
be  obtained  on  railroads  ;  and  hence  has  resulted 
that  rapidity  of  motion  which  has  astonished  the 
public,  but  which  was  confidently  anticipated  by 
those  who  had  given  attention  to  the  subject  of  steam 
locomotion.  The  cause  of  this  increased  speed  ob- 
viously arises  from  the  differences  in  the  asperities 
of  the  surfaces  travelled  over;  the  roughness  of  the 
common  road  presenting  at  the  least  ten  times  more 
resistance  to  the  rolling  of  the  wheels  than  does  the 
comparativelj'  smooth  surface  of  iron  rails.  And  the 
result  of  this  application  of  iron  rails  to  roads,  is, 
that  a  locomotive  engine  of  a  given  power,  will 
propel  or  draw  upon  it  ten  times  the  load  that  it 
would  upon  a  gravelled  road.  A  more  practical 
illustration  of  this  fact  may  be  given  by  stating  that 
an  ordinary  sized  engine  of  sixteen  horse  power  will 
propel  upon  a  railway  100  tons  with  the  same  facility 
as  the  same  engine  would  propel  ten  tons  upen  a 
common  road. 

It  is  now  of  the  utmost  importance  to  bear  in  mind 
that  this  superior  speed  in  the  railway  has  only  been 
obtained  by  the  expenditure  of  about  fifty  thousand 
poiDids  pet-  mile  in  its  construction.  This  enormous 
outlay  is  rather  below  than  above  the  average  cost  of 
several  of  those  extensive  lines  of  road  which  have 
been  denominated  the  "  grand  trunks"  of  the  king- 
dom ;  and  in  several  of  these  it  is  questionable  whe- 
ther the  "  returns"  will  ever  amount  to  the  common 
interest  of  the  capital  sunk  in  their  formation.  And 
as  it  clearly  follows  that  the  railway  system  is  per- 
fectly inapplicable  to  the  intersecting  and  parallel 
branches  of  the  "main  trunks,"  it  becomes  a  con- 
sideration of  moment  to  adopt  on  these  the  best 
mode  of  conveyance  or  transport  which  is  prac- 
ticable ;  and  that  mode  is  unquestionably  obtained 
by  the  application  of  steam  power.  Steam  power 
(amonst  many  other  reasons  that  might  be  adduced 
in  favour  of  it)  will  cost  only  about  one-fourth  part 
of  the  expense  of  horse  power  ;  consequently  the 
traffic  will  be  less  costly  to  the  public  ;  besides 
which  the  roads  will  be  much  improved  by  the 
broad  cylindrically-turned  wheels  of  the  steam  car- 
riages. It  may  be  somewhat  too  early  to  speculate 
upon  sncli  a  plan,  but  we  are  very  much  inclined  to 
think  that  where  the  width  of  the  road  would  admit, 
and  other  circumstances  were  favourable,  the  laying 
down  lines  of  solid  stone  for  the  steam  carriages  to 
run  upon  as  has  been  done  in  the  Commercial-road 
and  at  Limehouse,  would  not  onlv  prove  more  econo- 
mical as  regards  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  loads,  but 
would  also  accelerate  the  speed  and  enable  the  en- 
gine to  propel  a  much  heavier  weight,  by  avoiding 
that  resistance  which  the  softer  materials  of  a  com- 
mon road  must  offer. 

Our  limited  space  will  not  permit  us  to  extend 
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our  remarks  in  this  part  of  the  subject,  we  shall 
therefore  proceed  to  the  fulfilment  of  our  promise, 
of  giving-  a  description  of  Sir  James  Anderson's  new- 


patent  boiler.  That  part  of  a  locomotive  engine, 
being,  as  it  were,  the  heart  or  seat  of  life  of  the 
machine. 


The  above  engraving  affords  a  side  view  of  the 
boiler,  partly  in  section,  for  the  better  illustration  of 
its   construction.     At  a  is  the  fire  chamber,  and  at  h 
the  ash  pit.     A  blowing  machine  is  represented  at  c 
by  which  the  air  is  forced  through  an   assemblage  of 
pipes  dd  ('contained  in   a  condensing  cylinder)  into 
the  ash  pit,   whence  it  ascends  between  the  fire  bars 
and  excites  the  combustion  of  the  fuel ;  the  current 
of  heated  gases  thence  ascend,  and  passing  over  the 
first  of  a   series   of  broad   flat  water  chambers  (the 
edges  of  which  eee  are  only  seen  in  this  view,  it  de- 
scends between   the   first  and   second,  then  turning 
under  the  second,  it  ascends  between  the  second  and 
third,  and   so   upwards  and  downwards   throughout 
the  series  as  indicated   by  the  current  of  flame  until 
it  reaches  the  chimney  y.     The  sides  and  top  cases  of 
the  fire  chamber,  as    well  as  the  sides  and  top  cases 
of  the  boiler  are  also  water  chambers,  in  order  to  ge- 
nerate as  much    steam  as  possible  within  the  space, 
and  to  prevent  any  undue  radiation  of  caloric,  so  as 
to  adapt  ihe  apparatus  in  an  especial  manner  to  steam 
boats  as  well  as  to  steam  carriages.  One  of  the  v*>ater 
chambers  is  shown  in   section  for  the  better  compre- 
hension   of  their   construction.     They  are  formed  of 
two  flat  plates   each  containing  about  fifteen  superfi- 
cial feet  placed  about  two   inches  asunder,  and  held 
in    this  position  by  the  interposition  of  perculiarly 
formed  frames   of  solid  iron,  through  which  and  the 
external  plates  they  are  strongly  rivctted.  The  plates 
are  thus  united  at  about  every  three  inches  distance 
over  the  whole  surface,  so  as  to  render  it  impossible 
y   any  force  of  steam  that  can  be  generated  to  tear 
hem  asunder.    The  water  is  supplied  to  the  boiler 


by  the  ordinary  means,  which  fills  the  lower  hori- 
zontal tube  and  rises  thence  uniformly  through  short 
vertical  tubes  into  the  water  chambers  e  e  which 
are  always  kept  full  to  the  top  and  even  partly  filling 
the  horizontal  tube  above,  whence  the  steam  enters  the 
reservoir  through  the  perforated  caps  which  impede 
such  aqueous  particles  as  might  be  borne  upwards 
along  with  the  steam,  and  returns  them  into  the 
boiler,  while  the  purified  yet  dense  vapour  passes 
freely  through  into  the  reservoir  for  the  supply  of  the 
engine. 

A  boiler  of  this  kind  was,  we  understand,  com- 
pleted about  fifteen  months  back,  and  has  continued 
to  work  every  day  since  most  successfully,  without 
producing  a  leak  or  the  slightest  derangement,  and 
this  notwithstanding  the  steam  has  frequently  been 
raised  to  upwards  of  500lbs.  pressure  upon  each 
square  inch  of  surface  !  Now  the  boiler  contains 
360  feet  of  working  surface,  which  multiplied  by  144 
gives  51,800  inches,  and  this  multiplied  by500lbs. 
gives  the  enormous  pressure  of  25,920, OOOlbs. 
upon  the  whole  boiler  !  !  A  compact  machine  like 
this,  which  is  capable  of  generating,  sustaining,  and 
appling  so  enormous  a  force,  affords,  we  think,  a 
pretty  good  test  of  the  excellenceof  the  workmanship 
as  well  as  of  the  principle  of  its  construction.  It  is 
very  satisfactory  to  have  a  boiler  capable  of  resisting 
such  a  pressure,  but  one-tenth  of  it  is  fully  adequate 
to  all  the  requisites  of  actual  practice.  Viewing  it 
in  t/ii's  light  we  proceed  to  consider  its  horse-power 
according  to  the  extent  of  its  heating  surface ;  the 
usual  datum  for  which  is  eight  feet  of  fire  surface 
and    flue  together,  for  each  borse  power  ;  and  as 
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the  surface  of  the  boiler  is  360  feet,  it  is  calcu- 
lated to  afford  forty-eight  horses  power.  Now 
one-half  of  this  power,  or  even  one-third,  sixteen 
horses,  according  to  our  previous  estinKites,  with 
respect  lo  the  railway  is  competent  to  do  all  the 
work  that  it  is  designed  to  do  by  the  inventor. 

Having  thus,  without  working  with  steam  of  great 
intensitj',  abundance  of  power  capable  of  overcoming 
all  the  obstructions  of  the  common  road,  the  inventor 
has  since  applied  it  to  a  locomotive  carriage. 

It  has  been  calculated  that  in  fixed  machines  the 
steam-engine  has  displaced  the  employment  of  three 
hundred  thousand  horses,  which  is  equivalent  to  the 
manual  force  of  two  millions  of  labourers.  And  when 
it  is  considered  tliat  steam-engines  require  no  relax- 
ation from  their  labour  during  the  twenty-four  hours 
of  the  day,  and  that  horses  must  rest  sixteen  hours 
out  of  the  twenty-four,  it  becomes  evident  that  the 
steam-engines  afford  a  power  equal  to  nine  hundred 
thousand  horses,  which  is  equivalent  to  the  muscular 
force  of  about  six  millions  of  men  ;  an  amount  far 
exceeding  the  manual  labour  of  the  whole  of  Great 
Britain  I  These  calculations,  it  should  be  noticed, 
have  reference  only  to  fixed  engines  ;  but  how  great 
an  addition  shall  we  shortly  have  to  make  for  the 
locomotive  engines  on  rail-roads,  and  the  vast  acces- 
sion of  steam-power  on  canals,  rivers,  and  the  great 
ocean  itself.' 

Amongst  all  these  noble  enterprizes  for  increasing 
our  national  prospsrity  and  individual  comfort,  we 
turn  with  peculiar  satisfaction  to  the  project  of  Sir 
James  Anderson,  for  the  establishment  of  steam- 
waggons  and  carriages  on  common  roads;  because  it 
is  calculated  not  only  to  accelerate  the  transmission 
of  goods,  and  reduce  the  cost  of  transport,  but  what 
is  of  vast  consequence  in  a  national  point  of  view, 
to  supersede  the  employment  of  about  100,000  horses, 
which  consume  the  produce  of  as  much  land  as 
would  yield  support  to  600,000  of  our  fellow- crea- 
tures. We  are  quite  aware  of  the  opinions  enter- 
tained by  many  of  our  Agricultural  readers  on  the 
supposed  effect  of  railways  upon  the  demand  for 
horses,  and  provender  to  support  them.  It  is  by  no 
means  unnatural  that  at  the  first  blush,  and  without 
mature  reflection  or  the  benefit  of  experience,  we 
should  exclaim  against  what  is  perfectly  manifest, 
that  if  you  render  the  employment  of  one  hundred 
horses  upon  any  line  of  road  unnecessary,  the  eon- 
sequence  must  be  that  the  breeders  must  rear  one 
hundred  horses  less,  and  that  the  oats,  beans,  hay, 
and  straw  heretofore  necessary  for  the  support  of 
these  animals  will  be  no  longer  required.  Experi- 
ence, however,  and  the  opinions  of  men  best  informed 
upon  the  subject,  clearly  prove  that  such  is  not  the 
fact.  It  has  been  ascertained,  with  a  tolerable  de- 
gree of  accuracy,  that  since  the  establishment  of  the 
Liverpool  and  AJanchester  Railway,  as  many  addi- 
tional horses  are  employed  in  the  conveyance  of 
passengers  and  goods  from  places  on  both  sides  of 
the  line  to  the  railway,  as  were  before  used  upon  the 
road  from  Liverpool  to  Manchester.  But  independ- 
ent of  the  vast  increase  of  permanent  manual  labour 
created  by  upholding  the  railroad,  its  locomotive  en- 
gines, &c.,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  additional 
employment  occasioned  by  the  attendance  upon,  and 
provision  for  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  per- 
sons who,  in  consequence  of  the  decreased  expense, 
now  travel  between  those  places  upon  business  or 
pleasure,  who  did  not  travel  before.  But  it  will  be  re- 
torted upon  us,  the  establishment  of  steam-carriages 
upon  common  roads  will  drive  off  the  cross  roads  the 
horses  which  have  been  removed  from  the  direct  roads 
in  consequence  of  the  railways,  and  will  render  them 
absolutely  unnecessaiy.    This  recale  to  our  recollec- 


tion a  work  in  the  Harleian  Miscellany ,  which  we 
adverted  to  upon  a  former  occasion,  but  will  not  be 
out  of  place  here,  wherein  the  opposition  to  the  in- 
crease of  stage-coaches  in  the  year  1673,  is  alluded 
to,  and  it  is  stated  that  the  country  would  be  wholly 
ruined  unless  the  multitude  of  stage-coaches  and 
convej-ances  travelling  on  the  roads  were,  all  or 
most  of  them,  suppressed,  especially  those  within 
forty  or  fifty  miles  of  London. 

"The  inns  on  the  road,"  says  the  work  alluded  to, 
"will  all  be  ruined  if  this  be  not  done,  inasmuch  as 
when  persons  travel  so  quickly  to  their  journey's  end 
they  will  need  no  refreshment  on  the  road.  The  breed 
of  good  horses  will  be  destroyed,  for  none  who  are  able 
to  travel  conveniently  from  place  to  place  will  keep 
saddle  horses  ;  and  again,  that  as  fewer  clothes  are  worn 
out — less  property  tcasted  in  travelling  by  the  new 
method  than  by  the  old  one,  trade  will  be  dreadfully 
injured,  and  100,000  persons  totally  deprived  of  bread. 
Numerous  petitions,  loo,  from  various,  parts  of  the 
country  were  presented  to  Parliament,  urging  this 
same  necessity,  but  unfortunately  without  effect,"  &c., 
&c.,  &c. 

At  a  much  more  recent  period  we  have  seen  the 
common  carriers  upon  turnpike-roads  petitioning 
Parliament  to  refuse  the  application  of  companies 
for  leave  to  cut  canals.  It  may  be  laid  down  as  an 
axiom,  that  facility  and  cheapness  of  communication 
not  only  promote  travelling  and  trafl^c,  but  increase 
employment  of  every  kind.  So  will  it  be  in  this 
case,  if  so  many  horses  be  not  wanted  on  roads  upon 
which  steam  conveyance  is  adopted,  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  them  will  be  requisite  to  perform  the 
increased  work  in  those  places  where  the  steam- 
carriages  cannot  go.  But  suppose  the  number  of 
horses  now  kept  should  be  in  some  measure  reduced, 
and  the  land  now  used  in  producing  food  for  beasts 
be  devoted  to  increasing  the  supply  of  food  for  man. 
Is  it  not  clear — with  what  justice,  with  what  policy, 
with  what  propriety  we  will  not  now  stop  to  enquire 
—  that  the  opinion  of  the  consumers  of  grain  in  this 
country  is  setting  strongly  in  favour  of  a  free  trade 
in  corn.  How  can  the  British  agriculturist  most 
successfully  resist  such  a  demand,  but  by  using 
every  means  in  his  power  to  provide  a  supply  of 
grain  increasing  proportionabl)'  with  the  rapid 
growth  of  our  population,  and  at  a  price  which  will 
afford  a  living  profit  to  himself,  and  yet  not  be  so  dear 
as  to  press  hard  upon,  or  excite  the  irritability  of  the 
mere  consuming  part  of  the  nation.  This  we  are 
ready  to  admit  may  to  a  certain  extent  be  effected  by 
an  improved  cultivation  of  the  land  now  under 
tillage,  and  by  the  further  enclosure  of  waste  land, 
but  it  must  not  be  lost  sight  of,  that  as  the  general 
condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  Kingdom 
improves,  and  which  we  apprehend  no  one  will  deny 
that  it  is  now  doing,  the  consumption  of  each  indivi- 
dual respectively  will  increase,  and  a  demand  be 
created  which  will  require  very  considerably  enlarged 
resources  to  supply.  Our  sincere  and  firm  be'ief  is 
that  the  agricultural  interest  will  be  amongst  the 
foremost  to  benefit  by  the  introduction  of  steam-con- 
veyance upon  common  roads. 

There  are  two  different  methods  of  applying  lo- 
comotive power  for  moving  carriages  on  common 
roads,  whether  employed  for  conveying  passengers 
or  goods.  In  the  first,  the  locomotive  engine  is 
contained  in  the  same  carriage  as  that  which  con- 
tains the  passengers  or  goods  ;  in  the  second,  the 
locomotive  engine  is  contained  in  a  distinct  ve- 
hicle, and  it  may  be  used  either  to  propel  before 
it  or  drag  after  it  another  carriage  containing  the 
load.  Each  of  these  plans  has  advantages  pecu- 
liar to  itself,  which  our  space  will  not  permit  us 
to  discuss  ;  we  shall  therefore  briefly  state,  that  the 
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prepondtrance  is  greatly  in  favour  of  the  dragging 
method,  and  that  it  has  ia  consequence  obtained  a 
decided  preference  with  the  experienced  projector, 
whoso   labours    we  are   noticing.     But  whether  the 


locomotive  engine  be  propelling  or  dragging,  the 
machine  is  the  same,  which  we  shall  proceed  to  de- 
scribe, with  reference  to  the  engraved  figure  an- 
nexed. 


The  frame  of  this  locomotive  engine  is  entirely 
metallic,  and  its  parts  are  combined  so  as  to  obtain 
the  utmost  elastic  resistance.  It  is  mounted  upon 
four  wheel*;,  through  the  intermediate- agency  of  a 


peculiar  description  of  springs,  so  constructed  as  to 
prevent  the  concussions  arising  from  au  ordinary 
road  having  any  injurious  effect  on  the  machinery. 
Tteboileris  of  the  same  kind  as  previously  described. 
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as  will  be  recog^nized  by  the  resemblance  of  the  steam 
chamber,  the  valves,  and  ether  external  parts.  The 
space  it  occupies  in  the  vehicle  is  about  six  feet  in 
length,  and  three  feet  four  inches  in  width ;  thus  af- 
fording plenty  of  room  for  the  steam,  cylinders,  and 
their  working  appendages,  wliich  are  alike  on  each 
side,  similar  to  that  represented  in  the  figure.  A 
blowing  machine  is  introduced  to  force  the  air  through 
the  fuel,  and  the  current  of  heated  matter  is  further 
accelerated  by  the  exhaustion  produced  on  the  chim- 
ney by  the  discharge  therein  of  a  portion  of  the  waste 
steam;  apart  of  this  steam  being  condensed,  and 
returned  to  the  boiler  by  the  force  pumps.  This 
condensation  is  effected  by  discharging  the  steam 
into  two  large  horizontal  cylinders  fixed  underneath 
the  carriage,  each  of  them  containing  an  assemblage 
of  small  tubes,  through  whicli  the  cold  air  is  forced 
to  supply  the  furnace ;  the  steam  in  the  cylinders  is 
thus  converted  into  water,  and  the  heat  contained  in 
the  vapour  is  transferred  to  the  air  before  it  enters 
the  furnace.  The  mode  adopted  for  reversing  the 
motion  possesses  great  simplicity,  and  there  are  seve- 
ral other  combinations  in  this  engine  which  we  should 
like  to  explain,  but  we  must  pass  over  them,  in  or- 
der to  give  some  description  of  the  waggon  appended 
to  it. 

To  avoid  the  damage  which  goods  often  sustain  by 
being  transferred  from  one  carriage  to  another,  in  or- 
der to  deliver  them  at  their  required  destination,  and 
the  inconvenience  and  loss  of  time  which  often  re- 
sults therefrom,  the  waggon  has  been  so  constructed 
that  any  part  of  its  contents  may  be  readily  got  at 
and  delivered,  without  disturbing  the  remainder,  the 
intention  being  to  deliver  each  package  at  once, 
where  addrf  ssed.  The  bottom  of  the  waggon  con- 
sists of  a  moveable  platform,  supported  upon  rollers 
in  sleepers  contained  in  the  bottom  of  the  vehicle, 
which  permits  it  to  be  run  in  or  out,  and  to  be  loaded 
or  unloaded  at  any  part  of  the  platform.  At  a  is  the 
bed  of  the  waggon;  h  the  moveable  platform ;  c  the 
roller  supporting  the  same  ;  d,  a  toothed  rack  attached 
to  the  under  side  of  the  platform  ;  and  e  a  pinion  con- 
nected to  the  bar  and  working  in  the  rack  ;  _/ is  a 
roller  at  the  end  of  a  short  strut  for  supporting  the 
platform  when  the  latter  is  drawn  out :  this  part  of 
the  machine  is  represented  as  shut  up,  to  save  the 
space  its  extension  would  have  required. 

The  working  of  locomotive  engines  for  dragging 
the  waggons  will  unquestionably  be  attended  with 
vastly  greater  facilities  than  that  of  the  rapid  coach 
system  ;  and  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  machinery 
will  bear  no  comparison  in  extent  to  the  latter 
mode.  A  great  weight  may  be  drawn  at  a  steady 
motion  of  about  seven  miles  per  hour,  which  is 
more  than  double  the  rate  of  the  ordinary  "  fly 
waggons,"  and  we  are  informed  at  an  expence  in 
mechanical  power  far  less  than  that  of  horses. 
The  cost  is  estimated  at  twopence  per  ton  per  mile, 
which  is  equivalent  to  sixteen  shillings  and  eight- 
pence  per  ton  for  100  miles  distance,  the  usual 
charge  for  which  is  seven  pounds  1  Of  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  latter  part  of  the  statement  our  com- 
mercial readers  are  aware,  and  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  not  one  farthing  is  sunk  in  the  formation 
of  roads,  whereas  in  railways  it  averages  full  fifty 
thousand  pounds  per  mile. 

The  public  seem  for  some  time  to  have  entertained 
an  opinion  that  it  was  folly  to  attempt  the  running 
of  steam-coaches  upon  common  roads;  this  may  in 
some  measure  be  ascribed  to  the  repented  disap- 
pointments experienced  upon  the  trial  of  several 
steam-carriages  which  have  been  from  time  to  time 
announced,  but  not  one  of  which  has  as  yet  suc- 
ceeded.   In  almost  all,  if  not  in  all  the  previous  in- 


stances, the  public  has  been  called  upon  to  assist 
the  projector  of  the  steam-carriage  in  carrying  into 
effect  his  improvements,  the  expense  being  too 
heavy  for  him  to  bear  alone.  Here  however  the  case 
is  just  the  reverse,  Sir  James  Anderson  has  expend- 
ed his  own  time  and  his  own  money ;  he  has  com- 
pleted his  improvements,  he  has  tried  his  carriage 
and  found  it  to  answer  his  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tions, he  produces  it  in  its  perfect  state,  and  he  calls 
upon  the  public  to  adopt  it  so  soon  as  he  shall  have 
proved  by  open  trial,  by  actual  use,  that  it  possesses 
all  the  capabilities  and  advantages  which  he  repre- 
sents. Amongst  other  prejudices,  one  of  the  most 
unfounded  appears  to  have  been,  that  carriages  thus 
propelled  would  be  more  injurions  to  the  roads  than 
carriages  drawn  by  horses.  The  evidence  given 
before  the  House  has  incontestibly  proved  the  re« 
verse.  It  has  been  fully  demonstrated  that  the  wear 
and  tear  on  roads  is  caused  almost  entirely  by  the 
feet  of  the  horses,  and  if  we  reflect  for  a  moment, 
this  truth  must  be  clear,  and  the  advantage,  as  re- 
gards steam-carriages  become  manifest ;  for,  in  or- 
der to  obtain  a  sufficient  degree  of  adhesion,  so  as 
to  prevent  any  possibility  of  slipping,  the  wheels 
being  broad,  act  as  rollers  on  the  road,  pressing 
down  every  inequality  they  meet ;  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  if  roads  formed  like  the  present 
were  run  on  only  by  steam-carriages,  they  would 
become  in  time  almost  as  solid  and  even  as  a  flagged 
way. 

Mr.  Farey,  in  his  evidence  says  : — 

"  The  danger  of  being  run  away  with  and  overturned 
is  greatly  diminished  in  a  steam-coach.  It  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  control  four  such  horses  as  can  draw  a  heavy 
stage-coach  ten  miles  an  hour,  in  case  they  are  fright- 
ened or  choose  to  run  away ;  and  for  such  quick  tra- 
velling they  must  be  kept  in  that  state  of  courage  that 
they  are  always  inclined  to  run  away,  particularly  down 
iiill,  and  at  sharp  turns  in  the  road.  Steam  power  has 
very  little  corresponding-  danger,  being  perfectly  con- 
trollable and  capable  of  having  the  power  reversed  to 
retard  it  going  down  hill.  It  must  be  carelessness  that 
would  occasion  the  overturning  of  a  steam-coach.  The 
chance  of  breaking  down  has  been  hitherto  considerable, 
but  it  will  not  be  more  than  in  stage  coaches  when  the 
work  is  truly  proportioned  and  properly  executed.  The 
risk  of  explosion  of  the  boiler  is  the  only  new  cause  of 
danger,  and  that  I  consider  not  equivalent  to  the  danger 
from  horses," 

This,  the  only  objection,  our  readers  are  aware  is 
now  entirely  removed  by  Sir  James  Anderson's 
boilers. 

With  this  evidence  given  before  the  House,  and 
in  which  almost  all  the  other  witnesses  agree,  it  is  a 
matter  of  surprise  that  so  much  prejudice  has  con- 
tinued to  exist  against  a  mode  of  conveyance  fraught 
with  so  many  advantages  to  the  public.  We  shall 
feel  gratified  if  we  have  assisted  to  dispel  an  error 
attended  with  so  much  injury  to  the  country  at 
large,  for  in  proportion  to  the  prejudice  that  exists 
against  it  being  undertaken  are  the  difficulties  to  be 
overcome  in  establishing  it. 

We  are  convinced  that  many  a  great  and  impor- 
tant good  has  been  lost  to  this  country  from  a  bi- 
gotted  adherence  to  "what  is."  Truths  shine  upon 
us,  and  yet,  in  very  wilfulness,  we  shut  our  eyes 
against  the  light.  In  the  invention  we  now  allude 
to,  however,  we  are  happy  to  state  that  the  country 
will  participate,  preparations  being  now  making  to 
establish  carriages  and  waggons  for  the  conveyance 
of  passengers  and  goods  over  the  entire  of  England, 
and  we  feel  justly  proud  in  being  the  first  to  an- 
nounce the  successful  issue  of  so  important  an  ob- 
ject.— Mark  Lane  Express. 
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I:AST    CUMBERLAND    AGRICUL- 
TURAL SOCIETY. 

The  show  of  stallions  for  the  premiums  given  by 
the  Carlisle  district  of  the  East  Cumberland  Agricul- 
tural Society,  took  place  on  Saturday,  the  2lst  April, 
in  the  outer  green  of  Carlisle  castle.  The  judges 
were  Mr.  Seymour  Deighton,  of  Winston,  near  Dar- 
lington, and  Mr.  Fryer  of  Catterick  bridge;  and 
their  decisions  gave  very  general  satisfaction.  The 
show  altogether  was  a  good  one  ;  the  class  of  coach- 
ing horses  was  the  most  deficient.  There  were  four 
entered  for  the  premium  for  that  class,  and  only 
three  appeared  upon  the  ground.  The  show  of  blood 
stallions  was  good,  but  that  of  cart  stallions  was  of 
a  very  superior  description.  There  was  a  sweep- 
stakes for  thorough  bred  yearlings,  bona  fide  the  pro- 
perty of  gentlemen  of  the  county  of  Cumberland, 
which  excited  a  good  deal  of  interest.  There  were 
ten  entries,  and  eight  made  their  appearance,  all  very 
promising,  and  many  of  them  wera  much  admired. 
There  was  also  a  match  for  five  guineas  a  side,  be- 
tween Mr.  Bird's  young  short-horned  bull,  of  Cat- 
terlen,  and  Mr.  George  Blaylock's  of  Burgh,  bred 
by  Mr.  Ben,  of  Lowther  :  it  was  decided  in  favour 
of  Mr.  Bird's.  For  the  premium  of  eight  sovereigns 
for  the  best  blood  stallion,  there  were  six  entries  and 
all  appeared,  1st.  "  VViganthorpe,"  the  property  of 
Richard  Ferguson,  Esq.  Hacker  Lodge ;  2nd. 
'•  Benledi,"  belonging  to  Messrs.  Weir  Waverton. 
Eight  sovereions  for  the  best  coaching  stallion,  JMr. 
Moffat's  "  Restitution,"  first  ;  Mr.  Biamley's 
"  Prime  Minister"  second.  Eight  sovereigns  for 
the  best  cart  stallion.  There  were  eight  entries,  and 
all  made  their  appearnnce.  Mr.  William  Miller's 
horse  "  Bay  Wallace"  first,  and  Mr.  Charles  Phil- 
lips' horse  "  Lofty"  second.  For  the  sweepstakes, 
Mr.  Thomlinsoa's  colt,  by  Equator,  first;  Mr.  John 
Ramshay's  colt,  by  Liverpool,  second ;  Mr.  George 
Holmes'  colt,  by  Satan,  third;  and  Mr.  Dixon's  colt, 
by  Liverpool,  fourth. 

After  the  exhibition  was  over,  several  gentlemen, 
friends  of  the  society,  dined  together  at  the  Crown 
and  Mitre  inn,  Richard  Ferguson  Esq.  ef  Harker 
Lodge,  in  the  chair,  and  H.  Farrar  Esq.  of  Scaleby 
Hall,  in  the  vice  chair.  After  the  usual  routine  of 
toasts  the  award  was  read,  and  the  chairman  gave  the 
unsuccessful  candidates.  He  then  gave  the  success- 
ful candidates,  and  coupled  the  toast  with  the  name 
of  Mr.  Thomlinson,  of  Cardew  ;  Mr.  Thomlinsou  re- 
turned thanks,  and  said  that  he  was  almost  a  stranger 
among  them,  and  knew  little  of  farming,  but  he  was 
very  fond  of  it,  particularly  that  branch  connected 
with  the  breeding  of  horses.  The  breed  of  horses  in 
Cumberland  was  very  deficient  a  few  years  ago,  but 
it  had  been  much  improved  lately,  and  with  the  as- 
sistance of  a  few  spirited  individuals  like  Mr.  Fer- 
guson and  Mr.  Ramshay,he  had  no  doubt  but  that  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years  it  would  rank  among  the 
first  counties  in  England  in  that  respect.  For  his 
part  he  would  be  glad  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  pro- 
mote so  desirable  an  object,  and  he  hoped  they  would 
have  many  such  meetings  as  the  present.  The  healths 
of  the  judges  was  next  drank.  They  both  returned 
thanks;  and  Mr.  Deighton  said  that  they  experi- 
enced considerable  difficulty  in  deciding,  particularly 
in  the  yearlings,  and  they  might  possibly  have  passed 
over  some,  which  one  day  may  win  the"  Oaks,"  the 
"  Derby,"  or  the  "  St.  Leger;"  but,  they  had 
acted  to  the  best  of  their  judgment ;  and  if  they  had 
erred,  their  heads  and  not  their  hearts  were  to  blame. 
The  show  of  horses  had  been  good.  The  show  of 
coaching  stallions  was  the  worst:  but  the  cart  stal- 
lions were  the  very  best  he  had  ever  seen  at  any 


agricultural  exhibition  he  had  been  at.  Where  he 
came  from,  and  in  any  part  of  Yorkshire  they  had 
nothing  to  compare  with  them — nothing  that  de- 
served the  name  of  cart  stallions  when  set  beside 
those  he  had  seen  tliat  day. 

The  health  of  the  chairman  was  then  drank  ;  who, 
in  returning  thanks,  said  that  he  was  fond  of  agri- 
cultural pursuits.  Some  years  ago  he  had  done  all 
he  could  to  improve  the  breed  of  cattle,  by  bringing- 
good  short-horns  from  a  distance.  Lately  ho  had 
paid  more  attention  to  the  breeding  of  horses,  indeed 
It  had  become  a  kind  of  hobby.  He  was  determined 
to  spare  no  expence;  if  he  went  to  a  distance  to 
purchase  a  good  horse,  he  would  not  stick  at  price, 
for  good  ones  he  would  have,  cost  what  they  might, 

"  The  Press,"  connected  with  the  names  of  Mr. 
Steel,  and  Mr.  Ross,  editors  of  the  Carlisle  Journal, 
and  Patriot,  was  drank.  Mr.  Steel  said,  that  being 
the  elder  brother  of  the  broad  sheet,  he  might  per- 
haps be  permitted  to  return  thanks  first.  He  knew 
very  little  about  farming,  but  he  was  anxious  to  do 
all  in  his  power  to  promote  its  interests,  and  he  could 
not  perhaps  do  so  better  than  by  disseminating  as 
widely  £>s  possible,  information  respecting  meetings 
like  that  which  had  been  held  that  day.  And  in 
doing  so  he  always  had  kept,  and  ever  would  keep  it 
entirely  distinct  from  politics.  He  would  be  very 
happy  if  he  could  be  the  means  of  promoting  the  in- 
terests of  the  society,  and  through  it  the  interests  of 
the  agriculture  of  the  county. 

Mr.  Ross  knew  nothing  about  farming,  having 
been  all  his  life  in  city  pent;  but  he  was  fond  of  the 
fields  and  mountains,  and  anxious  to  promote  the  in- 
terests  of  agriculture,  and  in  doing  so  he  was  promot- 
ing the  best  interests  of  the  country.  He  approved 
of  meetings  like  the  one  which  had  been  held  that 
day,  and  with  his  "  elder  brother  of  the  broad 
sheet,"  he  would,  in  his  endeavours  to  promote  its 
interests,  keep  it  entirely  free  from  party  politics. 

There  were  several  other  toasts  drank,  and  the 
meeting  separated,  determined  to  use  their  utmost 
exertions  to  promote  the  objects  of  the  society. 


TO     THE     EDITOR     OF     THE     MARK 
LANE  EXPRESS. 

Sir,— From  the  many  reports  which  have  been 
returned  to  you,  and  from  the  accounts  I  have  re- 
ceived from  friends  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
I  believe  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the 
growing  crops  of  wheat  are  generally  most  unpro- 
mising, and  that  many  have  been  so  injured  by  the 
long  and  severe  frost,  that  they  have  been  ploughed 
up.  My  growing  wheat  is  bfter  clover,  mangel 
wurzel,  and  Swedish  turnips.  The  sowing  on  a  one 
year's  clover  ley,  was  in  the  begiuning  of  October, 
after  the  mangel,  the  beginning  of  November,  but 
after  tlie  turnips,  not  till  the  frost  broke  up  ;  had  not 
the  seed  been  brined  the  day  before  the  frost  set  in, 
I  should  not  have  sowed  wheat  so  late  as  March. 
Finer  crops  than  1  have  after  the  clover,  and  particu- 
larly after  mangel,  from  the  seed  having  been  put  ia 
the  deepest,  cannot  be  seen  ;  and,  as  the  turnip  land 
is  in  good  heart,  1  have  little  doubt  but  will  prove  a 
good  late  crop.  The  growing  wheat  around  me  is 
most  of  it  very  tliin  of  plant.  Various  are  the  rea- 
sons assigned  for  the  frost  having  this  year  so  in- 
jured the  grain,  which  has  ever  been  considered 
hardy  enough  to  contend  against  the  most  inclement 
season.  It  is  said  by  some  that  the  injury  has  arisen 
from  sowing  new  varieties  which   are  not  hardy. 
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This  I  do  not  assent  to,  for  two  of  my  three  sowings 
are  new  varieties  of  white  wheat,  the  Amersham, 
and  what  I  call  the  Snow  Drop,  the  produce  of  one 
hushel  given  to  me  in  1836,  very  highly  spoken  of  in 
Norfolk,  and  from  what  I  grew,  I  think  most  de- 
servedly so;  the  late  sown  was  the  Golden  Drop. 
All  my  wheat  was  drilled  in  four  inches  deep  ;  had 
others  put  in  the  same  depth,  I  feel  assured  that 
there  would  not  now  have  been  so  many  defective 
crops ;  nnd  I  will  state  one  circumstance  that  may 
induce  others  to  be  of  my  opinion.  At  the  end  of 
one  of  the  bouts  of  the  machine,  the  guider  of  it  dis- 
covered that  he  had  gone  many  yards  with  so  little 
corn  in  it,  that  some  of  the  pipes  had  not  sown  ; 
where  they  had  not,  drills  were  made  with  a  hoe,  and 
seed  was  put  in,  but  from  its  not  bein^  put  in  above 
half  the  depth  of  the  other,  the  grain  which  came  up 
has  disappeared. 

Many  are  fearful  from  present  appearances,  that 
there  maybe  at  harvest,  not  more  than  one  half  of 
an  average  crop.  I  well  remember  that  in  Way, 
about  eight  and  twenty  years  ago,  all  the  growing 
wheut  looked  so  miserably  bad,  that  the  most  fearful 
apprehensions  were  entertained.  The  weather  in 
June  and  July  being  warm,  with  frequent  showers, 
there  was  at  harvest  a  full  average  crop.  If  the 
■weather  should  be  so  this  summer,  I  shall  very 
likely  have  an  abundance  of  straw,  with  a  short 
quantity  of  an  inferior  quality  of  grain.  I  regret 
having  this  year  omitted  my  usual  practice  of  eating 
my  wheat  crops  off  early  in  the  spring  with  sheep, 
to  prevent  having  a  superabundance  of  straw. 
Hoping  you  may  think  this  communication  worthy 
of  insertion  in  your  paper,  I  remain, 

Your's  &c. 
C.  HILLYARD. 

Thorpelands,  near  Northampton,  Maii  1,  1838. 

Before  drilling  came  into  practice  all  wheat  sown 
after  summer  fallowing  was  ploughed  in.  There  is 
now  no  summer  fallowing  near  me.  I  should  like  to 
know  how  the  ciops  have  escaped  where  the  seed 
was  ploughed  in.  Although  I  am  an  advocate  for 
deep  drilling  in  seed  wheat,  I  am  not  for  barley. 
This  is  my  first  day  of  sowing,  mangel  wurzel  beino- 
rather  later  than  usual,  and  my  land  in  not  the  usual 
good  order,  from  not  having  been  able  to  plough  it 
before  the  I'rost  set  in,  and  from  little  of  niy  own 
seed  coining  to  perfection,  and  thus  having  to  buy 
seed  from  a  stock  I  know  nothing  of,  I  expect  to  be 
beat  by  my  noble  competitor  and  others,  in  our 
county  sweepstakes,  but  I  trust  I  shall  not  be  in  the 
rear  in  the  Swede's  and  carrot's  stakes. 


THE  HOP  DUTY. 


Wo  some  time  ago  pointed  out  the  great  hardships 
under  which  the  hop-growers  of  this  kingdom  were 
labouring,  owing  to  the  exceedingly  low  and  ruin- 
ous prices  of  hops,  and  the  great  amount  of  duty 
which  they  were  paying,  and  recommended  them 
that  they  should  strive  together  to  obtain  some  re- 
lief, by  endeavouring  to  get  the  war  duty  upon  that 
article  repealed.  Our  suggestions  have  been  attended 
to,  and  a  memorial  to  the  Lords  of  the  |>easury,  as 
also  petitions  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  have 
been  agreed  upon,  and,  as  will  be  seen  below,  most 
numerously  and  respectably  signed;  so  much  so, 
indeed,  that  nearly  every  hop-grower  in  the  North 
Clay  district  has  attested  his  grievance,  and  pointed 
out  a  mode  of  relief,  by  affixing  his  signature.    This 


effort  is  simultaneous  with  that  of  the  hop-growers 
in  the  South,  who  are  bestirring  themselves  on  the 
same  subject.  We  most  heartily  wish  them  all  the 
success  which  they  can  desire,  and  which  we  are 
quite  sure  they  deserve.  The  following  is  the 
memorial  alluded  to  :  — 

TO  THE    RIGHT  HONOURABLE   THE    LORDS  COMMISSIONERS 
OP  HER  majesty's  TREASURY. 

i\Iy  Lords, — The  undersigned  memorialists  being  hop- 
growers,  resident  in  the  Worth  Clays,  and  in  other  dis- 
tricts, in  the  county  of  Nottingham,  beg  leave  most 
respectfully  to  represent  to  your  lordships  thn  hardship 
under  which  they  are  now  laliouring',  with  respect  to 
the  amount  of  hop  duty  charged  upon  their  proluce, 
together  witli  the  ill  effects  it  is  calculated  to  produce, 
and  of  pomting  out  the  only  way  in  which  their  interests 
can  be  promoted  by  parliament,  so  as  to  induce  your 
memorialists  to  continue  to  grow,  what  of  late  years  has 
been  anything  but  a  source  of  fair  and  reasonable  re- 
muneration. 

In  the  first  place  the  new,  or  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
the  war  duty,  was impossed  in  the  year  1802  ;  and,  your 
memorialists  beg  leave  to  call  your  lordships'  most  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  fact,  that  for  that  and  the  six 
preceding  years  the  aggrregate  amount  of  old  duty  paid, 
amounted  only  to  691,610/.;  whereas,  in  the  year  1837, 
and  the  six  years  previous  thereto,  the  same  duty  paid 
was  1,274,917/.;  which,  allowing  for  the  increase  of  con- 
sumption, places  the  grower,  duiing  the  latter  period, 
in  a  worse  situation  by  thirty-iivG  per  cent,  than  he  was 
during  thatoftiie  former.  Besides,  the  average  price 
of  hops  from  1796  to  1802  was  about  12/.  10s.  per  cwt., 
whereas,  from  1830  to  1837  the  average  price  was  not 
more  than  6/.  6s.  per  cwt.,  thus  proving  incontestibly 
that  their  present  situation,  in  every  respect,  is  far  worse 
than  it  vvi's,  and,  therefore,  highly  deserving  the  serious 
attenUon  of  the  government  and  the  legislature,  in  order 
that  such  relief  may  be  afforded  them,  as  it  is  proved 
they  now  stand  so  much  in  need  of. 

From  these  plam  statements,  which  are  founded  on 
the  annual  returns  laid  before  parliament,  and  othar 
authentic  sources,  it  is  evident,  that  whilst  the  >var  duty 
upon  different  descriptions  of  home  produce  has  been 
materially  reduced  or  altogether  abolished,  this  tax  has 
remained  stationary  (vsith  the  exception  of  the  year 
1822,  when  the  war  duty  was  remitted  by  the  then 
government) ;  and  of  late  years,  owing  to  the  extreme 
lowness  of  prices,  its  consequences  have  been  mast 
serious  to  the  grower  of  this  useful  and  almost  indis- 
pensable article.  It  has,  however,  not  only  been  detri- 
mental to  the  grower,  but  as  the  production  of  hops 
gives  more  useful  employment  to  the  poor,  than  any 
other  agricultural  i)ursuit  in  those  districts  where  they 
are  cultivated,  this  extia  tax  has  been  highly  injurious  to 
the  labourer,  and  to  others  engaged  in  picking,  drying, 
and  curing  this  article  cf  almost  general  consumption. 
It  is,  therefore,  c  'ident  that  without  some  alteration 
takes  place  in  the  amount  of  duty  to  be  hereafter  paid, 
a  very  considerable  breadth  of  land,  now  appropriated 
to  the  cultivation  of  this  plant,  must  be  applied  to  other 
and  more  profitable  uses,  by  which  the  revenue  must  be 
seriously  and  permanently  diminished,  and  the  condition 
of  the  labourers  engaged  in  its  cultivation  materially 
affected  for  the  worse. 

Your  memorialists  also  beg  to  represent  to  your  lord- 
ships that  the  duty  on  hops  should  be  paid  by  instal- 
ments, at  different  periods  tiian  at  present, — namely,  in 
May  and  November,  instead  of  in  April  and  September, 
for  the  produce  of  the  preceding  year.  Payment  of  the 
last  instalment  should  not  be  fixed  earlier  than  Novem- 
ber, as  dealers  might  otherwise  take  advantage  of  tlie 
needy  groweis.  by  making  bargains  at  reduced  prices, 
which  would  tend  to  depress  the  market,  and  that  at  a 
})eriod  when  the  great  bulk  of  the  produce  would  ine- 
vitably have  to  be  offered. 

Your  memorialists,  tiierefore,  most  humbly  beg  to  re- 
present to  your  lordships,  the  great  utility  of  repealing- 
the  war  duty  upon  this  article  of  their  productiou  to  the 
amount  of  7s.  llfd.  16-20ths  per  cvjL,  whereby  the 
general  duty  will  be  lowered  to  10s.  8^d.  4-20tl)s, — 
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a  decrease  which  would  enhance  the  value  of  their  com- 
modity (^althoug'h  it  will  not  altogetlier  meet  the  urgency 
of  their  case),  and,  thereby,  to  a  certain  extent,  deter 
them  from  otherwise  appropriating'  their  land,  which 
has  already  been  the  source  of  so  much  trouble  and  ex- 
pense in  its  annual  cultivdlion. 

JNIy  Lords,  your  memorialists  iiuve  thus  plainly,  and, 
they  trust,  intelligibly,  stated  tlien*  g-rievances  to  your 
lordships,  as  well  as  the  means  by  which  (in  their 
opinion)  such  grievances  may  be  redressed,  and  they 
fervently  hope  that  your  lordships  will  take  their  case 
into  serious  consideration,  for  the  purpose  of  affording' 
them  some  substantial  relief,  for  which,  as  in  duty  bound, 
your  memorialists  will  ever  pray. — Doiicaster  Gazette. 


THE  RATING  OF  TENEMENT'S   BILL, 
THE  PAYMENT  OF  RATES  BILL. 

The  above  bills  relate  to  the  same  subject.  The  first 
proposes  to  change  the  law  ;  the  second  to  modify  it. 
By  the  general  law  the  occupier  is  liable  to  the  rates  : 
he  may  make  what  terms  he  pleases  with  his  land- 
lord with  respect  to  the  ultimate  payment;  but  the 
tax  gatherer  calls  upon  him  for  the  payment  in  the  first; 
instance,  and  in  default  of  payment  seizes  the  goads  on 
the  premises.  But  there  are  special  provisions  of  the 
law  by  which  the  occupiers  of  small  tenements  are  some- 
times wholly  relieved  from  the  payment  of  rates,  and 
sometimes  so  relieved  v.hen  they  are  unable,  through 
poverty  to  pay  them.  Entire  relief  has  been  given  in 
local  acts  only.  The  partial  relief  last  mentioned  has 
been  given  in  a  former  poor-law. 

The  object  of  the  Payment  of  Rates  Bill  is  to  modify 
the  law  in  the  last  respect,  and  of  the  Rating  of  Tene- 
ment's Bill  to  thro'.v  the  burden  directly  on  the  land- 
lord, as  the  general  rula,  instead  of  the  occasional  one. 

The  modifications  introduced  in  the  Payment  of  Rates' 
Bill  are  these  : — Two  justices  are  novf  allowed,  on  the 
application  of  the  poor  rate-payer,  with  the  consent  of 
churchwardens  or  other  persons  having  the  management 
of  the  poor,  to  relieve  such  poor  late-payer,  from  the  sub- 
sisting rates  and  all  future  rates.  By  the  proposed  law 
two  justices  are  still  to  exercise  that  power,  but  either 
on  the  application  of  persons  having  the  manage- 
ment of  the  poor,  or  on  the  application  of  the  poor 
rate.payer;  but  if  the  application  be  made  by  the  per- 
sons having  the  management  of  the  poor,  the  consent 
of  the  poor  rate-payer  must  be  obtained  before  he  can 
be  relieved  of  those  rates  which  give  him  either  a  par- 
liamentary or  a  municipal  franchise  ;  and  if  the  appli- 
cation be  made  by  the  poor  rate-payer  himself,  he  must 
give  previous  notice  to  the  persons  having  the  manage- 
ment of  the  poor. 

The  main  purpose,  as  we  gather,  is  to  give  the  jus- 
ticess  absolute  jurisdiction,  without  the  concurrence  of 
the  persons  having  the  management  of  the  poor,  or  of 
the  poor  rate-payer  himself,  subject,  however,  to  the 
restrictions  above  named,  protective  of  franchises  in  the 
one  case,  and  protective  of  the  general  interests  of  rate- 
payers in  the  other. 

The  other  bill  at  once  makes  the  landlord  liable  for 
tenements  of  a  certain  class  ;  but  sends  the  tax-col- 
lector at  first  to  the  occupier,  who,  if  he  pays,  may  de- 
duct from  his  landlord.  There  is  a  similar  restriction 
in  this  bill  protective  of  the  franchises  of  occupiers,  who 
may  if  they  please,  require  to  be  rated. 

The  bill  is  to  be  optional  in  some  particulars.  It  is 
to  take  efi'ect  at  once  with  regard  to  all  places  not  united 
under  the  Poor-law  Act.  But  with  regard  to  places  in 
union,  it  is  to  be  subject  to  the  determination  of  the 
guardians,  both  as  to  the  extent  of  its  application  to 
the  different  places,  and  as  to  the  duration  of  such 
application. 

Some  very  intricate  questions  are  involved  in  this 
matter.      To  give  general  relief  in  favour  of  all  tene- 


ments (which  is  often  in  fact,  the  practice,  though  not 
the  law)  occupied  by  poor  persons  has  a  twofold  mis- 
chief. It  gives  to  the  landlords  of  those  tenements 
additional  rent,  at  the  expense  of  the  rate-payers,  who 
pay  ;  and  it  operates  by  way  of  out-door  relief  to  poor 
persons.  Where  the  relief  is  partial  and  occasional,  and 
unexpected,  it  has  the  last  operation  only. 

If  the  rates  fall  on  the  occupier,  it  seems  desirable 
that  he  should  bear  his  share  of  the  public  burdens,  es- 
pecially those  incurred  in  the  relief  of  the  poor.  A  man 
is  but  half  a  citizen,  and  but  an  ill-conditioned  one,  who 
does  not  contribute  to  the  common  burdens.  His  pri- 
vilege takes  away  his  sympathy  for  others.  If  the  poor 
contributed  their  proportion  to  poor-rates,  ws  should 
have  aa  powerful,  perhaps  a  more  powerful  check  upon 
pauperism  than  the  privations  of  the  workhouse. 

By  the  operation  of  Mr.  Poulett  Scrope's  Parochial 
Assessment  Bill  this  effect  may  be  produced  at  least  in 
some  degree.  All  the  property  in  the  kingdom  being 
assessed  at  a  uniform  rate,  the  rates  will  become  less  a 
burden  on  the  landlord,  and  more  a  burden  on  the 
tenant — that  is,  if  the  landlords  build  no  more  houses 
than  enough. 

But  the  ea?e  of  the  collector  is  the  matter  looked  after 
— his  exemption  from  this  black  looks  and  cross  words  of 
a  whole  row  of  vexed  wives,  young  and  old, —  and, 
therefore,  it  is  proposed  by  some  that  the  landlord,  who 
will  be  the  richer  man,  and  also  the  owner  of  several 
tenements,  should  pay  instead  of  the  occupier. 

But  is  there  no  other  way  of  meeting  the  case  1  If 
the  rates  are  not  paid,  why  should  not  the  provision  of 
the  poor-law  for  the  recovery  of  relief  be  applied  here 
also,  and  the  master  be  compelled  to  pay  it  out  of  the 
wages  of  the  workman? 

It  will  be  far  better  for  the  interests  of  the  poor  that 
tbey  should  bear  these  burdens.  They  alone  have  the 
moral  influence  by  which  they  can  protect  one  another 
from  falling  into  habits  of  pauperism.  If,  however,  it 
happen  tiiat  anybody  requires  to  be  relieved,  the  amount 
remitted  might  be  considered  as  a  loan  to  the  occupier, 
to  be  re-paid,  as  relief  given  under  the  poor-lav.'s. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  matter  will  not  be  rashly 
legislated  upon. 

Of  the  workmanship  of  these  bills  we  arc  unable  to 
speak  in  terms  of  praise.  It  is  too  bad  that  laws  like 
these,  which  are  expressly  intended  for  the  most  illite- 
rate class  of  persons,  should  be  written  in  a  manner 
difficult  to  be  understood  even  by  the  literate.  We  are 
confident  that  neither  Sir  Harry  Verncy  nor  Mr.  Pryme 
could  write  a  common  letter  so  confusedly  as  these  bills 
are  written,  and  we  dare  say  that  in  the  course  of  their 
labours  they  have  written  several,  in  explanation  of  their 
objects,  which  were  better  th'an  the  bills.  We  do  most 
humbly  suggest,  as  a  rule  that  the  house  should  direct 
the  clerk,  or,  better  still,  the  member  who  moves  a  bill 
to  read  it  aloud  in  an  audible  voice  to  the  assembled 
body.  There  are  (ew  men  of  nerve  enough  to  stand  by 
the  nonsense  which  they  are  made  to  propound  at  pre- 
sent as  the  wisdom  of  the  Legislature.  On  all  sides 
cries  would  arise  of  "Hear,  hear!"  "What's  that?" 
and  similar  phrases  of  exclamation  and  inquiry,  until 
the  harried  mover,  perplexed  and  discomfittcd,  would 
throw  down  his  bill  (as  barristers  do  sometimes  their 
briefs  in  a  hopeless  cause),  and  shrink  down  in  his  seat 
to  shun  observation.  And  better  it  should  be  so  than 
that,  so  recklessly  as  at  present,  tlie  general  law  should 
be  set  at  nought,  judges  and  lawyers  should  be  per- 
plexed, and  tlie  i)ublic  should  be  oppressed  with  litiga- 
tion and  the  costs  thereof.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
these  bills  are  much  worse  than  others  which  are  put 
into  the  hands  of  members,  it  v.ould  be  difficult  to  give 
unqualified  prai-e  to  any,  still  more,  to  pronounce  upon 
their  relative  merits  and  defects,  for  these  so  equally 
abound  in  all ;  the  merits  to  be  found  in  some  being- 
joined  witk  the  defects  avoided  in  otiiers,  and  unfor- 
tunately both  merits  and  defects  being  blindly  copied 
without  inquiry  on  the  part  of  the  mover,  or  check 
on  the  part  of  the  house.  It  has  been  the  practice 
to  call  some  bills  by  the  name  of  the  author.  We 
recommend  that  the  bill  itself  should,  ipsissimis  verbis, 
be  the  author's  epitaph — if  it  were  but  to  say,  so  good  a 
purpose  did  the  deceased  execute  in  so  bad  a  wav. 
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THE   LATE   SMITHFIELD    SHOW. 

TO    THE    EDITOR    OF     THE     MARK     LANE     EXPRESS, 

London,  May  1. 

Sir, —  Your  letter  in  the  Mark-lane  Express  of  !23rd 
April  requires  to  be  noticed  by  me. 

I  did  not  send  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  Bell's  Weekly 
Messenger,  neither  did  I  directly,  or  indirectly,  pay 
for  its  insertion,  as  an  advertisement,  nor  have  I 
seen  any  notice  respecting  it  from  the  Editor  of  that 
paper ;  all  I  can  conclude  from  the  fact  of  its  having 
appeared,  is  that  some  member  to  whom  a  copy  was 
sent,  thought  that  it  contained  an  important  state- 
ment, and  accordingly  gave  it  greater  publicity — to 
that  member,  and  to  yourself  also,  I  am  indebted  for 
an  increased  notoriety. 

To  Mr.  Franklin  I  shall  apologise  for  having  un- 
wittingly implicated  him  in  this  ill-timed  visit,  never- 
theless, supposing  that  the  invitation  was  given  to, 
and  accepted  by  Mr.  Jellicoe  previous  to  his  ap- 
pointment as  one  of  the  judges,  still  it  would  have 
shown  a  greater  sense  of  propriety  on  his  part,  had 
he  paid  the  visit  on  his  return  from  London^  this  visit, 
coupled  with  the  decision,  which  you  acknowledge 
to  have  been  so  much  commented  on,  was  enough  to 
create  suspicion  of  a  judge,  equitable  as  you  describe 
Mr.  Jellicoe  to  be. 

How  many  of  the  neighbouring  graziers  will  give 
credit  to  the  certificates  of  the  quantity  of  food  con- 
sumed by  Mr.  Senior's  animals'! 

Why  does  he  not  allow  agriculturists  calling  on 
him  for  (hat.  purpose,  to  see  his  Herefords  preparing 
for  the  shew  ? 

"  D'ou  rient  qu'a  tout  le   monde  il  veut  tant  la 

cacher 
Et   qu'il  ne  sauroit  voir  personne    en  approcher?" 

I  ask  these  questions  from  facts  lately  made  known 
to  me,  not  as  a  disappointed  candidate,  as  I  sent  no- 
thing to  the  last  shew,  nor  from  personal  feeling,  as  I 
am  unacquainted  with  either  Mr.  Senior  or  the 
judges. 

I  shall  still  be  dastardly  enough  to  conceal  my 
name,  a  knosvledge  of  which  would  render  no  ser- 
vice to  vou  or  to 

BUCOLICUS. 

Mr,  Price,  Poole  House,  Uptoii-oii-Severii,  Worcester. 


AGRICULTURE. 

TO   THE   EDITOR   OF  THE   READING    JIERCURV. 

Sir, — In  your  last  paper,  are  two  important  subjects, 
viz. :— drilhng-  wheat,  and  the  use  of  mangel-wurzel. 
Lord  Western  speaks  of  the  benefit  of  his  drill,  hut  he 
uses  three  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre,  which  is  too  great 
an  expence :  the  benefit  of  the  drill,  is  the  saving  of 
seed.  If  any  farmer  desires  to  profit  by  the  drill,  he 
must  not  put  in  more  than  than  two  bushels  of  wheat 
jev  acre,  and  there  must  be  two  men  behind,  to  keep 
the  spouts  clear  with  their  paddles ;  if  well  looked  after, 
there  can  be  doubt  of  success. — As  to  mangel-wurzel,  it 
must  be  given  sparingly  to  cows,  otherwise  it  will  dry  up 
their  milk  ;  and  no  cattle  will  do  well  upon  it,  except 
they  have  corn  and  hay  also.  Pigs  will  not  thrive  ex- 
cept corn  is  given  them.  On  this  subject  I  speak  from 
long:  experience,  and  have  noticed  that  mangel  is  best 
after  it  has  been  stacked,  and  had  a  sweat. 

AGRICOLA. 


EXPORTATION  OF  HOPS. 

TO   THE   EDITOR   OF  THE   SUSSEX   ADVERTISER. 

Sir, — It  is  not  I  believe  generally  known  to  the  hop 
planters  of  Kent  and  Sussex  that  ever  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  last  hop  season  government  have  re- 
fused to  allow  a  drawback  upon  the  exportation  of  hops 
of  a  low  value.  Their  argument  has  been  that  such 
hops  are  not  worth  the  amount  of  the  drawback  claim- 
ed, if  they  were  sold  to  a  brewer.  There  does  exist  a 
law  57  Geo.  3d  ch.87,sec.  10,  which  requires  that  goods 
claiming  drawback  on  exportation  should  at  the  time  of 
exportation  be  worth  the  amount  of  drawback  to  a 
British  consumer.  A  petition  was  addressed  to  the 
Commissioners  of  Excise  on  behalf  of  a  planter  who  had 
100  bags  of  his  own  growth  1830  unsold,  and  was  taking 
measures  for  their  exportation,  it  was  admitted  in  the 
outset  of  the  petition  that  the  hops  were  not  worth  the 
amount  of  drawback  at  this  time,  but  it  was  urged  that 
it  was  highly  unjust  to  take  advantage  of  a  temporary 
depression  of  market  value  arising  from  excessive  pro- 
duction, for  that  those  hops  had  an  intrinsic  value  and 
might  have  been  worth  much  more  than  the  amount  of 
drawback  if  the  crop  had  been  smaller. 

The  excise  took  an  equitable  view  of  the  subject  and 
ordered  an  inquiry  to  be  made  by  their  own  officers 
whether  the  hops  had  any  intrinsic  value  or  not,  but 
strange  to  say,  the  report  given  v/as  that  they  were  ut- 
terly valueless  and  never  under  any  circumstances 
could  acquire  a  value.  The  claim  for  drawback  was 
refused. 

A  letter  was  then  sent  by  the  grower  to  the  Treasury 
who  referred  it  to  the  excise.  Fearful  they  were  too 
liberally  disposed  the  point  of  law  was  resorted  to.  A 
case  was  submitted  to  the  law  officers  of  the  crown,  who 
gave  an  opinion  that  the  Commissioners  of  Excise  had 
not  power  to  grant  the  drawback  under  the  circum- 
stances so  long  as  that  law  remained  on  the  statute  book. 

Application  was  then  made  to  the  treasury  to  induce 
them  to  repeal  that  law  at  their  convenience,  and  in  the 
meanwhile  to  direct  the  Commissioners  of  Excise  not  to 
enforce  it,  that  application  has  not  been  so  regular  and 
formal  as  to  allow  of  the  conclusion  that  the  Lords  of 
the  Treasury  will  not  repeal  it,  but  they  have  refused 
the  request  originally  made  for  leave  to  export  upon 
drawback  100  bags  of  hops  growth  1830  now  m  the 
hands  of  the  grower. 

The  law  referred  to  10  sec.  57  Geo.  3,  ch.87,  is  at 
variance  with  common  sense  and  with  justice  and  sound 
policy,  it  does  not  operate  upon  any  article  but  hops. 

If  a  grower  of  hops  were  to  complain  to  the  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer  that  the  article  is  too  heavily 
taxed,  his  answer  would  be  that  a  tax  is  not  too  heavy 
so  long  as  it  does  not  diminish  the  consumption  of  the 
article,  far  that  it  is  the  intention  by  means  of  the  tax  to 
raise  a  contribution  from  the  consumers  and  that  you 
the  growers  are  merely  an  agent  of  government  who  re- 
quire you  to  pay  the  contribution  in  advance;  but 
whenever  you  choose  to  withdraw  from  this  compulsory 
engagement  and  by  exportinsr  your  hops  to  a  foreign 
country  to  relinquish  the  power  of  reimbursing  your- 
self from  the  public,  we  will  return  you  the  money 
which  as  agent  we  required  you  to  advance,  you  shall 
draw  back  your  duty :  how  inconsistent  then  is  it  to 
turn  round  upon  the  exporter  of  hops  and  tell  him,  we 
find  the  public  refuse  to  reimburse  you,  your  hops  are 
not  worth  the  amount  of  drawback  in  the  home  market, 
and  therefore  wo  will  net  now  return  you  what  as  our 
agent  you  paid  in  advance,  but  wait  until  the  public  are 
willing  to  give  you  a  higher  price  then  come  to  us  and 
we  will  give  you  the  drawback.  Is  not  this  most  capri- 
cious and  absurd  to  refuse  it  when  it  is  most  wanted,  and 
be  willing  to  give  it  when  it  is  not  vvanted. 

Would  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  venture  to 
propose  a  law  which  would  have  no  other  object  than 
to  produce  this  effect.  He  would  not  venture  to  do  so 
—how  then  can  he  refuse  to  remove  this  old  law  which 
is  utterly  useless  for  any  beneficial  purpose,  but  which 
does  most  distinctly  perpetuate  injustice. 

Should  it  become  necessary  to  draw  the  attention  of 
Government  to  the  question  more  forcibly,  a  suggestion 
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will  be  made  for  a  public  meeting  of  planters  in  order 
that  they  may  engage  the  assistance  of  those  Members 
of  Parliament,  who  are  most  intimately  connected  with 
the  cultivation  of  Hops,  J.  S, 

Southivark,  April  18. 


RUDKIN'S  APPARATUS.— REPEAL  OF 
THE    MALT-TAX. 

It  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  our  readers, 
that  whilst  the  merits  of  Capt.  Rudkin's  invichine, 
for  registering  the  quantity  of  spirits  distilled,  and 
the  repeal  of  the  malt  tax  as  a  consequence  of  its 
adoption  by  the  government,  were  trumpeted  into 
the  ears  of  the  farmers  by  parties  who  had  an  ob- 
ject to  serve  perfectly  unconnected  with  the  inte- 
rests of  the  agriculturists,  we  abstained  from  no- 
ticing the  subject,  until  we  were  enabled  to  do  so 
correctly  by  communications  from  the  fountain 
head,  and  even  then,  although  we  reported  favor- 
ably of  the  working  of  Capt.  Rudkin's  machine 
we  did  not  encourage  the  delusion  that  it  would 
lead  to  a  repeal  of  the  malt  tax.  Those  who  have 
taken  an  interest  in  tliis  subject  will  be  gratified  by 
theperusalof  thesubjoined  correspondence  between 
Dr.  Birkbeck,  wlio  superintended  the  trial  of  Capt. 
Rudkin's  machine  on  behalf  of  the  government,  and 
a  Mr.  Smith,  a  practical  distiller,  which  will  throw 
veiy  considerable  fight  u[)on  the  motives  of  the 
parties  and  the  means  used  by  them  to  practice  a 
Dew'  delusion  upon  the  farmers.  Every  fresh 
detection  and  exposure  of  these  schemes  will  open 
the  eyes  of  the  agriculturists,  and  will  tesch  them 
to  whom  to  look  for  sound  advice,  and  in  whom 
they  may  safely  repose  confidence. 

jVo.  1. — Mr.  Smith  to  Dr.  Birkbeck. 

Whitechapel  Distillery,  London,  April  2. 

My  Dear  Sir, — My  attention  has  just  been  called  to 
a  newspaper,  which  I  had  never  before  seen  or  heard  of, 
published  under  the  title  of  the  Gardeners'  Gazette,B.nd 
which,  in  the  number  issued  on  the  24th  ultimo,  gives  a 
report  of  a  meeting  of  the  Central  Agricultural  Society 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  At  that  meeting  you  are 
stated  to  have  expressed  your  opinion  of  the  merits  of 
the  apparatus  recently  under  the  consideration  of  Go- 
vernment, and  invented  by  Mr.  Rudkin,  for  ascertaining 
the  produce  of  spirits  in  distilleries ;  and  as  a  part  of 
your  speech  on  that  occasion,  the  reporter  gives  the 
follovying  passage. — "Mr.  Smith,  the  eminent  dis- 
tiller in  Whitechapel,  said  to  him  (Dr.  Birkbeck),  We 
can  afford  more  than  the  present  allowance  to  get  rid 
of  the  trouble  and  uncertainty  we  now  labour  under. 
With  Rudkin's  system  we  shall  only  be  subject  to  ex- 
amination at  the  mouth  of  the  worm,  and  the  two 
responsible  officers  who  test  it  put  an  end  to  all  further 
trouble.'" 

JNow,  Sir,  without  arrogating  to  ourselves  anything 
on  the  score  of  the  eminence  which  according  to  this 
report,  you  are  pleased  to  assign  to  Rlr.  Smith,  it  is  plain 
that  the  reference  must  be  to  one  of  our  house,  there 
being  no  other  distillers  in  W^f.itecliapel  of  that  name,  I 
therefore  feel  interested  in  knowing  whether  the  words 
quoted  from  the  newspaper  formed  part  of  your  address 
to  the  Agricultural  Society  ;  and  if  so,  shall  take  the 
liberty  (which,  under  the  circumstaices,  I  am  sure  you 
will  pardon)  of  correcting  the  erroneou-,  impression 
you  seem  to  entertain  as  to  the  light  in  which  Mr. 
Rudkin's  invention  is  viewed  here.  ]\Iy  present  con- 
vctionis,  that  some  great  mistake  has  been  committed 
by  the  reporter,  from  his  not  understanding  the  subject 


of  your  remarks ;  or  else,  that  the  report  has  been 
distorted  by  other  persons,  for  purposes  of  their  own. 
This  conclusion  appears  to  mc  the  more  natural,  as  I 
gif  e  you  credit  for  a  much  more  competent  knowledge 
of  the  manufacture  of  spirits  than  is  indicated  by  the 
observations  which  have  been  put  into  your  mouth, 

I  shall  feel  greatly  obliged,  then,  if  you  will  spare  me 
a  few  moments  of  your  earliest  leisure,  to  inform  me 
how  much  of  the  above  statement  you  adopt,  and 
how  much  of  it  I  am  to  ascribe  to  the  fertile  imagination 
of  the  reporter.  My  next  step  will  depend  upon  youp 
answer. 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  yours  very  truly 

To  Br.  Birkbeck.  GEORGE  SxMlTH. 

jVo.  2,— Dr.  Birkbeck  to  Mr.  Smith, 

My  Dear  Sir, — Like  yourself,  I  am  quite  ignorant 
of  the  Gardeners'  Gazette,  and  of  the  words  ascribed  to 
me  in  it.  I  neither  mentioned  nor  alluded  to  any  dis- 
tiller, eminent  or  otherwise;  and  of  the  "allowance" 
I  spoke  as  a  mistake  in  any  otlier  sense  than  as  a  certain 
latitude  in  calculation  with  regard  to  the  attenuation. 
What  I  said  at  the  Agricultural  meeting  will  be  found 
nearly  correctly  reported  in  Bell's  Weekhj  Messenger, 
although,  p.ven  there,  it  is  not  worth  your  perusal. 

Of  Mr.  Rukin's  machine  I  have  prepared  a  favour- 
able report  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  ami  in 
it  I  have  quoted  from  the  prmted  documents  your 
father's  emphatic  words,  "  We  are  always  in  their 
hands."  They  are  most  descriptive  of  the  odious  in- 
terference of  the  Excise  officers,  and  the  Excise  re- 
gulations. I  am  ever  most  faithfully  yours 

oo   Tp-    ,        c  .       GEORGE  BIRKBECK, 

00,  iinsbury  Square,  April  2. 
George  Smith,  Esq. 

No.  3.— Mr.  Smith  to  Dr,  Birkbeck, 

Whiiechapel  DistilleTij,  April  6. 

My  Dear  Sir,— I  thank  you  for  your  prompt  answer 
to  my  letter  of  the  2nd.  inst.,  to  which  it  was  my  wish  to 
have  replied  sooner.  Among  other  and  more  important 
causes  of  delay,  I  may  mention  my  desire  first  to  ex- 
amine the  report  to  which  you  refer  in  Bell's  Weeklu 
Messetxger.  Having  now  done  so,  I  a:?ree  with  you  in 
thinking  that  it  does  not  repay  the  trouble  of  perusal  as 
It  seems  to  furnish  a  very  inadequate  account  of  your 
address,  presuming  that  that  address  conveyed,  as  the 
reporter  himself  says,  "a  luminous  and  able  description 
of  Capt.  Rudkin's  mvention."  I  may  add,  that  as  no  al- 
lusion IS  there  made  toanyMr.Smith.orthe  opinions  en- 
tertamed  by  him,  there  is  no  necessity  for  any  particular 
remark  on  my  part. 

In  the  case  of  the  Gardeners'  Gfflze«e,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear to  me  that  1  ought  to  remain  equally  passive  •  and 
therefore,  though  1  am  well  aware  that  you  who  are 
very  philosophically  regardless  of  the  foolish  things  that 
may  be  said  of  you,  or  of  the  misrepresentations  to  which 
you  may  be  subject,  will  think  my  time  misemployed  1 
shall  trouble  you  with  a  few  remarks,  which  I  trust  you 
will  not  construe  unfavourably. 

I  have  not  the  vanity  to  suppose  that  importance  can 
be  attached  to  any  opinion  I  may  give  upon  a  purely 
scientific  subject,  when  those  of  men  of  superior  at- 
tainments are  readily  accessible,  or  where  ether  means 
of  accurate  information  exist.  Of  the  mechanical  con- 
struction of  Mr.  Rudkin's  apparatus,  therefore,  I  say 
nothing;  nor  of  the  difficulties  which  present  themselves 
in  the  practu  al  solution  of  the  problem  which  he  has 
proposed  to  himself.  When  you  say  that  you  have 
made  a  favourable  report  to  the  Cha:icelIor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer,  I  presume  that  you  have  limited  yourself  to 
this  point.  I  conceive  (though  I  may  be  mistaken  >  that 
the  business  you  had  in  hand  from  the  Government  in  pre- 
siding over  the  operations  in  Brown's-Iane,  was  to  judge 
and  report  whether  the  machinery  on  trial  was  adapted 
to  the  end  proposed— namely,  the  measurement  and 
registration  of  the  bulk,  temperature,  and  specific  gravity 
ot  a  running  stream,  which  migiit  vary  from  time  to 
time  mail  these  respects,  and  particularly  in  the  la«t 
ranging  from  water  to  the  strength  of  spirits  of  wine! 
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Here,  as  a  question  of  science,  the  matter  ends.  It  must 
be  the  province  of  other  men,  and  of  men  qualified  in  a 
very  different  manner,  to  pronounce  whether,  admitting- 
these  objects  to  be  successfully  accomplished,  the  col- 
lection of  the  revenue  may  l)e  safely  intrusted  to  this 
"  dumb  exciseman"  (as  the  machine  has  been  quaintly 
denominated,)  or,  that  point  granted,  vvhethertherc  may 
not  be  certam  views  of  expediency  which  oppose  its 
introduction. 

It  is  at  this  point,  Sir,  that  I  feel  myself  in  some 
measure  entitled  to  enter  upon  the  field  as  one  of  a 
feody  who  may  fairly  claim  a  voice  in  a  question  ma- 
terially afFecting-  their  interests,  and  liaving,  besides,  a 
personal  motive  for  interference,  arising'  out  of  the  use 
that  has  been  made  of  the  name  1  bear.  It  is  clear, 
trom  your  statement,  that  the  reference  in  speech  to  Mr. 
Smith  is  an  interpolation,  and  as  it  cannot  be  supposed 
that  that  corruption  of  tlie  report  was  perpffltrated  with- 
out an  object,  we  may  fairly  infer  that  object  to  have 
been  the  vanquishing*  of  all  scruples  as  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  Mr.  Rudkin's  contrivance  into  distilleries,  by  the 
production  of  this  supposed  evidence,  that  the  distillers 
themselves  are  desirous  of  adopting-  it.  It  requiries, 
indeed,  no  great  depth  of  i-eflection  to  discover  that 
among-  the:  agricultural  classes,  for  whose  instruction, 
in  conjunction  with  the  horticulturists,  the  Gardeners' 
Gazette  seems  especially  intended,  many  will  be  found, 
having-  access  to  no  information  on  this  subject  but 
such  as  Mr.  Rudkin  or  his  friends  lay  before  them,  who, 
in  riding'  this  their  particular  hobby — the  repeal  of  the 
malt-tax — will  consider  it  a  circumstance  in  their 
favour  to  have  Mr.  Smith  as  the  companion  of  their 
canter ;  or,  to  speak  perhaps  with  g-reater  propriety, 
will  mount  with  peculiar  pleasure  and  a  more  perfect 
feeling-  of  security  when  they  find  that  he  intends  to 
hold  their  stirrup.  Is'ow,  Sir,  1  cannot  help  thinking 
that  when  Mr.  Smith  does  this,  he  will  incur  nearly  the 
same  risk  as  those  who  performed  that  office  for  the 
Sultan  ("one  of  the  Amuraths,  if  my  memory  serves  me), 
of  whom  it  is  related,  that  his  dexterity  was  habitually 
displayed  by  vaulting  on  his  horse,  at  the  same  time 
drawing  his  seimetar,  and  decapitating  tlie  attendant 
groom.  In  plain  language,  Sir,  there  exists  aproneness, 
which  inmost  cases  seems  reasonable  enough,  to  rely 
on  the  opinions  of  such  as  are  termed  "practical  men." 
This  propensity  is  no  where  more  likely  to  prevail  than 
among  that  class  of  persons  (the  farmeisj  whom  it  is 
now  attempted  to  stir  up  in  aid  of  Mr.  Rudkin;  for 
they,  of  all  men,  until  of  late  years,  and  perhaps  even 
at  this  day,  are  said  to  have  been  more  generally  guided 
by  experience  than  by  theoretical  views;  and  there  is, 
therefore,  no  class  with  whom  an  appeal  founded  on 
such  a  basis  would  be  more  effectusil.  In  reference  to 
the  distillery  and  the  revenue  arising  from  it,  the  term 
"  pratical  men"  comprehends,  of  course,  those  among- 
the  distillers  who  takeanactiveshare  in  the  management 
at  their  business  (of  which  description  I  avow  myself 
oncj),  imd  the  executive  officers  of  excise.  Of  the  latter, 
the  opinions  in  few  instances  are  known  beyond  the 
precincts  of  the  office  ;  and  as  to  the  distillers,  I  have 
110  authority,  and  am  very  far  from  having  the  dis- 
position to  stand  forward  as  their  organ.  Hence,  con- 
sidering it  has  ;-.t  least  doubtful  what  mig-ht  be  the  effect 
upon  the  distillery  of  the  proposed  measure,  or  of  the 
means  by  which  it  is  to  be  carried  out,  and  desirous  that 
the  interests  of  our  trade  may  not  be  compromised  by 
any  step  of  mine,  I  cannot  but  regard  it  as  highly  incon- 
venient, that  an  opinion  should  be  imputed  to  me  which, 
most  assuredly,  I  never  entertained,  and  which,  it  is 
equally  certain,  was  never  expressed  either  by  myself  or 
any  one  connected  with  me. 

I  dare  say  it  will  be  in  your  recollection  that  late  in 
last  Autumn  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you  in  St. 
John  street,  and  then  expressed  the  annoyance  I  felt  at 
the  absurd  light  in  which  the  name  of  Smith  had  been 
exhibited  in  connexion  with  this  question.  I  also 
stated  my  bchefthat  the  publications  on  which  I  then 
commented  proceeded  from  Mr.  Rudkin  himself,  and 
read  a  letter  which  I  had  addressed  to  you,  and  which 
I  happened  to  have  with  me,  conveying  the  same  senti- 
ments, but  which,  having  had  that  opportunity  of  a 
personal  explanation.  1  did  not  forvrard.      You  were 


kind  enough  to  inform  me,  that  my  impression  was 

erroneous  ;  and  that  the  newspaper  paragraphs  and 
broadside  circulars  of  which  I  complained  were  drawn 
up  and  published  by  Mr.  Cort,  who,  you  freely  ad- 
mitted, knew  nothing  of  the  subject  he  undertook  to 
handle.  As  the  conversation  of  that  day  is,  to  the  best 
of  my  recollection,  the  only  one  I  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  holding  with  you  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Rudkin's 
machine,  and  as  the  opinions  T  then  expressed  are  those 
which  I  still  entertain,  and  which,  so  far  as  they  are 
apphcable  to  the  present  state  of  the  question,  I  see  no 
reason  to  alter,  I  now  append  the  letter  referred  to, 
that  if  I  am,  against  my  inclination,  to  be  dragged  for- 
ward as  an  authority,  there  may  at  le-ast  be  no  doubt  as 
to  the  side  to  which  my  judgment  would  incline.  It 
must,  however,  be  subject  to  this  correction— that  the 
censure  I  have  there  passjd  upon  Mr.  Rudkin's  conduct 
must,  upon  the  strength  of  your  information,  and  for  the 
sake  of  "  putting-  the  saddle  on  the  right  horse,"  be 
transferred  in  full  measure  to  Mr.  Coit,  who  has  entitled 
himself  to  an  additional  allowance  of  the  same  com- 
modity, if  to  his  official  zeal  we  are  to  ascribe  the  im- 
pudent fabrication  of  your  conversation  with  Mr.  Smith. 

But  while  justly  objecting  to  garbled  or  fabricated 
evidence,  I  can  have  no  pretext  for  quarrelling  with  a 
fair  quotation  from  authentic  documents.  With  any- 
thing ot  the  former  sort,  I  freely  admit,  I  have  no  ground 
for  connecting  your  name ;  though,  even  in  pursuing 
the  latter  course,  I  must  be  permitted  to  rem.ark  that 
you  have  in  some  degree  mistaken  the  scope  of  my 
father's  evidence.  The  words  undoubtedly  stand  in  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Molasses  as  you  have  given 
them  ;  but  they  were  not  in  his  mouth  the  language  of 
complaint.  Their  object  was  to  show  to  the  committee 
that  if  the  officers  duly  followed  the  instructions  pre- 
pared for  their  guidance,  such  was  the  regularity  and 
constancy  of  the  survey  in  the  licensed  distilleries,  that 
any  violation  of  the  law  was  impossible  ;  and  to  impress 
upon  them  the  necessity  of  extreme  caution  in  making 
any  change,  such  as  that  then  under  consideration,  by 
which  the  efficiency  of  the  survey  might  probably  be  im- 
paired. It  is  beyond  a  doubt  the  interest  of  the  distiller 
that  the  whole  duty  on  spirits  should  be  fairly  collected. 
This  it  has  hitherto  been  attempted  to  accomplish  by 
the  vigilance  of  responsible  agents.  It  is  at  ths  same 
time  trKe  that  the  constant  presence  of  the  officers,  and 
the  necessity  imposed  upon  the  distiller  of  following  cer- 
tain prescribed  course  of  proceeding,  do  in  some  degree 
operate  as  a  bar  to  the  introduction  of  improvements,  or 
even  to  the  carrying  on  of  desirable  experiments.  To 
reconcile  these  two  objects — to  allow  to  the  trader  the 
utmost  possible  liberty,  without  diminishing  the  security 
of  the  revenue,  is  a  task  which,  although  constantly 
aimed  at,  has  net  yet  been  accomplished;  and  it  is  one 
in  which  considering  the  large  proportion  of  the  public 
income  at  stake,  rash  experiment  is  inadmissible.  This 
much,  probably,  has  been  said  on  more  occasions  than 
one  ;  but  I  surely  need  not  point  out  to  you  that  the  ex 
pression  of  this  feeling  is  widely  different  from  an  as- 
sertion that  the  desired  end  may  be  attained  by  any  com- 
bination of  machinery,  and  still  more  so  from  an  ap- 
proval of  jMr.  Rudkin's,  as  being  the  best  adapted  to  the 
purpose.  It  is  plausible  to  state,  that  where  fraud  exists 
on  the  part  of  the  trader,  or  corruption  on  the  part  of 
the  officer,  both  may  be  prevented  by  the  use  of  a  ma- 
chins  inaccessible  to  bi-ibery  ;  but  it  should  not  be  for- 
gotten that  any  machine  may  be  made  to  speak  a  lan- 
guage, not  it5  own,  but  his  whose  business  it  it  to  inter- 
pret it.  I  profess  myself  too  little  acquainted  with  the 
details  of  this  mechanism  of  Mr.  Rudkin's  to  say  whe- 
ther any  falsification  of  its  register  is  absolutely  impos- 
sible; but  I  can  hardly  conceive  any  combination  of 
inert  materials  which  must  not  yield  to  the  exertions  of 
intellect  strenuously  devoted  to  defeat  their  operation  ; 
nor,  if  it  be  desired  to  have  any  concurrent  check,  do 
1  see  how  that  is  to  be  obtained  unless  by  a  knowledge 
of  the  early  stages  in  the  distiller's  process.  Should  the 
doubts  now  suggested  have  any  reasonable  foundation, 
the  supposedadvantagesof  Mr,  Rudkin's  apparatus  are 
at  an  end. 

The  value  of  Mr,  Rudkin's  invention,  however,  taken 
simply  as  a  means  of  ascertaining  the  quantity  and 
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strength  of  spirits,  forras  but  an  unimportant  part  of  the 
question  now  under  consideration.  It  may,  perhaps,  if 
no  impediment  be  thrown  in  the  way  of  its  action,  cor- 
rectly perform  what  is  requires  ;  and  if  so — if  it  be  de- 
monstrated tliat  it  satisfactorily  effects  its  purpose,  and 
is  free  from  all  objection  on  other  g-rounds,  it  may  be 
conceded  that  its  introduction  into  distilleiies,  with  a 
view  of  securing'  the  amount  of  duty  at  present  levied 
upon  spirits,  if  not  attended  with  any  material  benefit, 
mig-ht  inflict  no  injury  beyond  the  expense  (which  is 
something)  of  erecting-  and  maintaining-  it  in  repair. 
The  pith  and  marrow  of  the  question  lie  i-a  the  delusion 
■which  has  been  attempted  by  representing-  to  the  public 
that  this  contrivance  is  the  best,  or  perhaps  the  only  one 
through  which  they  are  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of"  double 
X"  at  the  price  of  small  beer  ;  and  to  the  farmers  in 
particular,  that  from  the  moment  of  its  adoption  they  are 
to  gather  gold  from  their  furrows.  This  nothing-  can  ex- 
cuse; and  I  tliink  you,  Sir,  will  not  be  much  surprised 
at  the  dislike  I  entertain  to  the  use  of  my  name,  or  that 
of  any  one  related  to  me,  in  subserviency  to  this  trick. 
On  this  head  I  have  much  to  say  ;  but  1  have  already 
detained  you  much  too  long-,  and  shall  therefore  be  as 
brief  as  possible. 

The  simple  proposal  to  repeal  the  malt-tax  is  one 
which  has  no  particular  interest  for  the  Eng-lish  corn 
(hstiller.  The  remission  of  the  duty  would  in  no  mate- 
rial deg-ree  affect  the  price  of  his  spirits;  for,  although 
It  appears  from  the  report  of  your  speech  (in  which  both 
the  papers  above-mentioned  concur)  that  a  part  of  your 
arg-ument  turns  upon  that  point,  it  can  scarcely  be  ne- 
cessary for  me  to  remind  you  that  you  have  in  this  re- 
spect mist-aken  your  g-round,  inasmuch  as  the  malt  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  spirits  for  the  Eng-lish 
market  bears  but  an  inconsiderable  proportion  to  the 
uumalted  grain  used  for  that  purpose.  The  only  im- 
portant results  from  the  repeal  would  be  the  simplifica- 
tion of  the  law  of  intercourse,  and,  by  putting  an  end  to 
the  illicit  manufacture  of  malt,  and  to  the  present  system 
of  drawback  in  the  preparation  of  malt  whisky  (which 
applies  principally  to  Scotland),  the  abolition  of  the  un- 
fair advantages  which  are  said  to  be  thence  derived.  If 
the  malt  tax  be,  indeed,  as  represented,  an  injudicious 
or  oppressive  tax,  judgment  and  liberality  may  be  dis- 
played in  its  repeal;  but  it  rests  with  the  complaining- 
party  to  show  by  something  approaching  to  sound  ar- 
gument, first,  that  it  is  more  objectionable  than  any 
other,  and  secondly,  that  the  alleged  advantages  will 
result  from  the  cliange.  The  benefits  to  the  agricul- 
turist (should  we  not  rather  say  the  landowner?)  are 
affirmed  to  be  the  more  extended  growth  of  barley,  and 
the  lucrative  occupation  of  light  lands.  These  are  but 
two  modes  of  expressing  the  same  thing-;  and  both  may 
mean  that  he  who  novv  drinks  one  quart  of  ale  per  diem 
will  henceforth  consume  two.  Will  that  be  the  ease? 
The  maltster  also  is  alleged  to  be  be  particularly  inter- 
ested,—and  so  he  is  ;  but  not  altogether  on  account  of 
the  advantages  to  be  conferred  on  him.  He  will,  it  is 
true,  get  rid  of  many  restrictions,  and  may  get  a  better 
price  for  his  malt,  for  1  believe  it  will  be  admitted  from 
experience,  that  when  duties  arerepealed,  the  consumer 
of  the  taxed  article  does  not  enjoy  the  whole  benefit. 
But  is  there  no  probability  that  those  who  now  brew 
may  likewise  take  a  fancy  to  make  their  own  malt,  and 
leave  the  maltster  to  find  at  his  leisure  some  fresh  em- 
ployment for  his  capital  1  The  other  interests  involved 
are  those  of  the  distiller  and  the  Crown  ;  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  perceive  in  what  respect  the  prospects  of  either 
are  aineliorated  by  i\ir.  Rudkin's  scheme.  The  amount 
of  duty  arising  from  mall  in  the  year  1836  may  be  stated 
in  round  numbers  at  4,500,000/.  I  have  not  yet  seen 
the  account  for  1837,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  will 
be  at  least  as  much.  This  is  the  amount  which,  to  gra- 
tify the  farmers,  is  to  be  given  up.  Can  it  be  spared? 
The  very  men  vv'ho  demand  the  repeal  of  this  duty  seem 
to  admit  that  it  cannot ;  and  no  one  will  in  this  instance 
dispute  the  accuracy  ol  tlieir  decision.  But  with  a  de- 
gree of  generosity  not  usumI  in  those  who  clamour  for  a 
remission  of  taxation,  they  take  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  under  their  especial  protection,  and  point 
cut  to  him  in  what  manner  the  deficie.K^y  is.  to  bft  sup- 
plied.    Mr.  Cort,  the  Coi-iphsus  of  the  Rudkinites,  ex- 


claim"; in  triumph—"  Apply  the  spirit-meter,  and  your 
job  is  done."  Now,  how  is  it  expected  that  this  is  to  be 
accomplished  ?  By  what  species  of  arithmetic  is  it  to  be 
shown  that  the  British  spirits  annually  consumed  will 
yield,  in  addition  to  the  present  amount  of  duty,  a  sum 
of  four  millions  and  a  half?     Let  us  see. 

The  anticipated  increase  of  revenue  must  arise  either 
from  an  increased  consumi)tion  of  spirits;  or,  2ndly, 
from  an  increase  of  the  rate  of  duty  per  gallon  ;  or,  3dly, 
from  a  more  accurate  collection  of  that  now  imposed  ; 
or,  4thly,  from  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  collection  ;  or, 
5thly,  from  some  union  of  these  methods. 

It  is  sufficiently  ascertained  by  past  experience,  that 
no  magic  is  so  potent  in  drawing  a  large  amount  of  re- 
venue from  the  distillery  as  due  care  in  regulating  the 
rate  per  g-allon  ;  and  the  effect  seems  to  be  produced 
not  so  much  by  an  actual  enlargement  or  contraction 
of  the  consumption,  as  by  depriving  the  smuggler  of 
"the  means  whereby  he  lives;"  by  throwing  the  sup- 
ply of  the;  market  into  the  hands  of  tho  licensed  trader, 
and  thereby  bringing,  if  not  the  whole,  a  greatly  in- 
creased proportion  of  the  trade  under  the  cognizance  of 
the  Excise.  It  is  not  denied  that  a  diminution  of  price, 
from  whatever  cause,  may  occasion  an  increase  of  con- 
sumption ;  though  even  in  this  respect,  spirits  may  be 
said  to  form  an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  the  quan- 
tity consumed  depending  probably  as  much  upon  indi- 
vidual habit  and  inclination  as  upon  the  money  it  may- 
cost.  At  all  events,  it  has  been  ah-eady  shown  that  the 
price  will  not  be  so  materially  reduced  by  the  diminished 
cost  of  malt  as  to  occasion,  without  other  concurring 
causes,  any  considerable  increase  in  the  demand.  The 
contrary  will  more  probably  be  the  result ;  for  unless 
the  farmers  expect  to  have  their  "  bread  buttered  on 
both  sides,"  it  seems  natural  to  conclude  that  the  im- 
mediate consequence  of  the  repeal  of  the  malt  duty  will 
be  such  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  beer  as  will  tend  to 
give  it  a  decided  preponderance  over  spirits  as  an  article 
of  general  consumption  :  and  thus  the  additional  quan- 
tity of  barley  taken  off  by  the  brewers  will  be  counter- 
balanced by  the  diminished  demand  for  distillery  pur- 
poses. 

The  expectations  springing  from  this  source,  then, 
being,  as  I  think,  destined  to  disappointment,  it  remains 
to  inquire  what  hopes  may  be  derived  from  an  increase 
in  the  rate  of  duty,  or  an  improved  mode  of  collection. 
The  amount  of  duty  paid  on  British  spirits  for  home 
consumption  in  the  year  1836  was  nearly  5,500,000/., 
which  we  may,  without  any  great  risk  of  error,  assume 
to  be  the  produce  of  the  same  branch  of  the  revenue  for 
1837.  IMr.  Cort,  in  the  first  place,  (as  appears  from 
his  published  letter,  of  which,  I  observe,  the  popularity 
was  so  great  as  to  demand  a  "  second  edition,'')  pre- 
sumes upon  an  increase  of  25  per  cent,  upon  this 
amount,  which  he  has  discovered,  or  assumes,  that  the 
Government  is  now  goodnatured  enough  to  present  to 
the  distillers  for  their  benefit.  Probably  from  having 
been  misled  by  this  sapient  secretary,  you  appear,  Sir, 
(though you  have  now  endeavoured torectify  the errorj, 
to  have  fallen  at  first  into  the  same  mistake.  A  simple 
reference  to  the  6th  of  George  IV.,  cap.  80,  will  satisfy 
any  one  who  is  desirous  of  informing  himself  upon  the 
subject,  that  there  is  really  no  allowance  at  all :  and 
thus  about  a  million  and  a  quarter  melts  away  from  the 
golden  vision  of  the  "  too  happy"  farmers.  l"he  next 
source  of  increased  revenue  is,  that  "  J\Ir.  Rudkin's  ap- 
paratus records  vv'ith  the  greatest  nicety  every  drop  of 
spirit  as  it  comes  into  existence:"  from  which  passage 
I  learn  that  Mr.  Cort  supposes  the  spirit  not  to  be  in 
existence  till  it  reaches  the  tail  of  the  worm,  an  error  of 
which  I  recommend  him  to  divest  himself  as  quickly  as 
possible,  and  which  Professor  Brande  may  probably 
correct,  by  addressing  him  in  the  well-known  language 
of  Abernethy— "  Read  my  book."  To  what  extent  the 
'j'reasury  is  to  be  enriched  by  this  almost  prophetic 
power  of  the  meter,  Mr.  Cort  does  not  condescend  to 
inform  us  ;  but  it  is  here, probably,  that  wc  are  to  catch 
tho>c  slippery  pounds  sterling-  (no  less  than  1 ,686,412  ia 
number,  "  one-third  of  the  whole  gross  revenue !") 
now  "  annually  lost  by  fraud  and  evasion."'  It  is  hardly 
possible  to  be  serious  in  dealing  with  assertions  of  this 
character.    Mr.  Ruiikin,  indeed,  assures  us  that  he  has 
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official  authority  for  this  fact,  but  he  does  not  point  out 
where  it  is  recordeJ ;  and  having'  no  recollection  of  any- 
thing so  startling'  in  any  report  that  has  come  under  my 
notice,  I  cannot,  when  I  look  to  the  crude  nature  of  his 
ov.n  statements,  and  the  strange  manner  in  which  he 
misconstrues  in  his  haste  the  language  of  others,  avoid 
the  conclusion  that  here  also  he  has  overshot  his  mark. 
In  a  similar  light  may  be  regarded  his  mention  of  two 
millions  annually  lost  in  Ireland  alone  from  illicit  dis- 
tillation. Mr.  Kudkin  next  proves  to  iiis  own  satisfae- 
tfon,  by  perverting  a  statement  of  Mr.  Gutteridge,  that 
the  distiller  ought  to  pay  2  per  cent,  more  (amounting 
to  110,000/.)  on  the  air  which  his  spirits  contain.  I'he 
distiller  having  thus  to  pay  about  2d.  per  gallon  more 
ijpon  his  spirits,  must  borrow  the  lantern  of  Diogenes, 
till  he  finds  a  rectifier  honest  or  simple  enough  to  pur- 
chase air  of  him  at  the  price  of  spirits.  I  am  aware  that 
here  Mr.  Rudkin  may  tell  me  that  he  means  no  such 
thing  ;  that  the  additional  2  percent  is  saved  to  the  dis- 
tiller, who  therefore  pays  duty  not  upon  an  imaginary 
quantity,  but  actually  gets  an  equivalent  in  an  increased 
bulk  of  a  vendible  article  If  Mr.  Rudkin  means  that 
his  apparatus  will  prevent  evaporation  in  vessels  to 
which  it  is  not  applied,  he  has  discovered  an  art  of 
which  I  rnay  venture  to  say  no  one  has  dreamed  since 
the  flays  of  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  ;  and,  even  if  that  were 
possible,  the  gain  hence  derived,  upon  the  supposition 
that  there  is  no  market  for  a  surplus  quantity,  affects 
the  fiirmer  in  an  inverse  ratio,  by  calling  upon  him  for 
2  per  cent,  less  of  his  barley.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
spirit,  after  being  duly  registered,  loses  the  extra  bulk 
and  strength,  the  loss  falls  upon  the  distiller,  who  will 
then  hardly  agree  with  Mr.  Rudkin  in  thinking  that  his 
machine  "  is  just  what  it  ought  to  be,  actually  in  favour 
of  the  Crown."  He  will  be  more  ready  to  compare  him- 
self with  the  tradesman  in  the  Eastern  story,  who  having 
received  payment,  as  he  thought,  in  hard  sequins,  after- 
wards found  his  wealth  to  consist  only  of  clipped  leaves. 
Mr.  Rudkin  next  attacks  Mr.  Hetherington,  and,  with  a 
perspicacity  rivalled  only  by  that  of  iMr.  Cort,  con- 
founds the  observations  which  apply  to  rolling  casks 
with  those  which  refer  solely  to  fixed  utetisils.  He  then, 
as  usual,  flaps  his  wings,  and  crows  most  musically, 
upon  having  put  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in 
possession  of  2  per  cent.  more—/,  e.,  of  another  100,000/., 
or  so.  Lastly,  Sir,  it  is  hinted  by  yourself,  though  not 
very  distinctly  traced  out,  that  there  are  "  other  savings 
fairly  deducible  from  the  plan  in  question."  Of  these  I 
can  form  no  conception,  unless  they  come  under  my 
fourth  head  of  "  expense  of  collection.''  Ifit  be  pro- 
posed at  once  to  cashier  the  numerous  officers  now  em- 
ployed in  collecting  the  malt  and  spirit  duties,  the  pro- 
posal conveys  a  monstrous  injustice  (such  as  I  am  sure 
you  never  would  sanction)  to  a  large  and  (speaking  of 
them  as  a  body)  meritorious  class  of  public  servants, 
whose  plans  for  the  support  of  their  families,  founded 
upon  their  existing  salaries,  deserve  no  less  considera- 
tion than  those  of  more  elevated  functionaries.  It  is, 
besides,  known  that  the  same  men  are  employed  in  other 
branches  of  the  Excise  revenue;  and  therefore  their  ser- 
vices could  not  be  so  immediately  dispensed  with.  I'he 
only  result  would  be,  that  their  salaries  would  bear  a 
larger  proportion  to  tlie  amount  they  returned  into  the 
Exchequer,  and  consequently  that  their  hibour  would 
be  more  expensive  to  the  country  than  at  present.  But 
it  does  not,  in  fact,  fappeir  that  Mr.  Rudkin  is  entitled 
to  calculate  upon  any  saving  at  all  in  this  respect ;  for 
I  find  in  the  Gardener's  Gazette  that  the  "proposed 
system  would  require  not  only  more  men,  but  men  of 
greater  responsibility,  and  who  would  therefore  be  bet- 
ter paid  tiian  at  present." 

On  the  whole,  I  think  it  is  cle-ar  that  Mr.  Rudkin 
trusts  not  so  much  to  the  real  merits  of  his  invention  as 
to  the  party  he  can  raise  in  its  favour  :  and  that  by  daz- 
zling the  eyes  of  partial  and  incompetent  judges,  he  ex- 
pects to  be  brought  within  reach  of  his  object  by  stand- 
ing on  the  shoulders  of  the  Agricultural  Society.  Were 
we  e\en  to  admit  that  all  his  estimates  were  capable  of 
thorough  realization,  he  has  not  supplied  anything  near 
the  amount  of  the  malt  tax.  But,  so  far  from  that  being 
the  case,  T  have,  I  think,  shown  that  his  notions  on  most 
points  are  purely  chimerical.    Whatever  addition  to  the 


present  duty  on  British  spirits  can  be  obtained  (whe- 
ther by  increased  strictness  of  survey,  by  charging  with 
duty  spirits  of  which  the  distiller  can  never  be  fairly  said 
to  have  possession,  or  by  any  other  means,  unless  they 
be  attended  by  corresponding  advantages  to  the  distiller _> 
must  operate  to  enhance  their  price  in  the  market,  and 
must  therefore  tend  to  bring  them  more  nearly  to  a  level' 
with  colonial  or  foreign  spirits,  which,  so  far  from  being- 
subject  to  the  influence  of  the  Rudkinian  screw,  are 
daily  liberated  from  bond  under  the  most  indulgent  re- 
gulations as  regards  bulk  and  strength.  Mr.  Rudkin 
(or  Mr.  Cort  for  him)  maintains  that  his  invention 
would  put  an  end  to  illicit  distillation.  Let  us  admit, 
for  argument's  sake,  that  by  means  of  it  the  entered  dis- 
tiller is  bound  hand  and  foot ;  the  illicit  trader  owes  no 
allegiance  to  Mr.  Rudkin  ;  the  "  two  millions''  already 
mentioned  are  not  evaded  in  Ireland  by  men  who  would 
use  the  metsr.  On  the  contrary,  the  additional  burden 
to  be  imposed  upon  legal  spirit  would  h-ave  the  effect  of 
making  the  trade  of  the  smuggler  even  more  profitable 
to  him  than  at  present.  The  duty  is  the  only  source  of 
his  profit.  It  is  a  false  assumption  that  "  quality  or 
economy''  enables  him  to  compete  successfully  with  the 
licensed  distiller.  The  secrecy  essential  to  his  opera- 
tions, and  the  consequent  rapidity  with  which  they  are 
conducted,  are  eflPectual  obstacles  to  his  obtaining  the 
best  results  from  his  materials  ;  and  as  those  materials, 
in  England  at  least,  from  their  being  most  manageable, 
and  most  easily  disguised,  are  generally  molasses,  any 
transfer  of  business  from  the  hands  of  the  licensed  to 
those  of  the  unlicensed  manufacturer  must  be  injurious 
to  the  British  farmer.  Again,  if  the  spirit-meter  is  to 
be  merely  an  addition  to  the  system  now  in  operation, 
requiring  the  attendance  of  officers  in  greater  number, 
and  at  higher  salaries,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  dis- 
tiller is  as  far  off  as  ever  from  enjoying-  that  undisturbed 
control  of  his  own  premises  which  Mr.  Rudkin  is  so 
kindly  anxious  to  confer  upon  him.  We  must  still 
await  the  event  of  some  more  successful  projector,  if 
we  are  to  be  released  from  the  trammels  of  the  "  pre- 
sent worthless  plan,''  or  left  to  the  "  free  exercise  of 
our  own  judgment  and  skill." 

In  the  foregoing  remarks  I  have  not  thought  it  essen- 
tial to  adopt  the  forms  of  strict  demonstration,  or  to  enter 
into  a  very  minute  citation  of  official  accounts.  Were  I 
to  go  at  large  into  all  the  points  of  Mr.  Rudkin's  nu- 
merous papei-s,  instead  of  a  letter  I  should  write  a  vo- 
lume. Without  troubling  you  to  that  extent,  I  trust  I 
have  enabled  you  to  trace  the  grounds  on  which  I  base 
my  doubts  -as  to  the  utility  of  this  scheme ;  and  to  see  in 
what  manner  I  think  Mr.  Rudkin  has  deluded  others, 
having  very  likely  first  deceived  himself. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  only  to  express  my  hope  that  in 
thus  using  your  name  as  a  medium  of  explanation,  you 
will  acquit  me  of  all  intention  to  question  your  motives, 
or  to  complain  in  the  slightest  degree  of  your  conduct 
in  j-el'ation  to  the  experiments  or  reports  you  have  made 
on  this  subject ;  for,  though  I  think  I  have  no  great 
reason  to  feel  flattered  by  the  treatment  I  have  expe- 
rienced at  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Rudkin  and  Co.,  I  as- 
sure you  I  am  fully  sensible  of  your  courtesy  in  the  little 
communication  to  \\hich  it  has  given  rise  between  us. 

As  my  object  would  not  be  gained  by  allowing  this 
correspondence  to  remain  private,  I  shall,  with  your 
permission,  give  it  publicity  by  such  means  as  I  may  con- 
sider advisable.         I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully. 

To  Dr.  Birkbeck.  GEORGE  SMITH. 

APPENDIX. 

Letteu  from  Mr.  Smith  to  Dr.  Birkbeck,  Refehred 
TO  IN  THE  Foregoing. 

Whitechapel  Distillery,  London,  Oct.  11,  1837. 
My  Dear  Sir, — I  have  noticed  in  the  Morning  Post  of 
this  day — and  it  may  possibly  have  appeared  in  other 
papers — a  description  of  the  "  Government  experimen- 
tal distillery"  in  15rown's-lane,  where,  it  would  seem, 
you  and  other  men  of  science  are  engaged  in  proving  the 
merits  of  a  certain  invention  of  a  Mr.  Rudkin.  The  article 
in  question  has  so  much  of  the  character  of  the  "  puft"  di- 
2'cct,"  tiiat  I  can  ascribe  it  to  no  pen  but  Mr.  Rudkin's 
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own  ;  and  if  I  were  to  give  an  opinion  upon  the  matter,  I 
should  say  it  is  such  as  no  man  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  his  subject  would  have  ventured  to  publish.  Of 
Mr.  Rudkin's  invention,  which  I  have  never  seen,  and 
of  which  my  knowledge  is  consequently  derived  solely 
from  the  published  descriptions,  I  do  not  wish  at  present 
to  express  any  judg-ment ;  but  of  Mr.  Rudkin  himself,  I 
must  observe,  that  whatever  may  be  his  merits  as  a  me- 
chanist, he  is  obviously  utterly  unacquainted  with  the 
practical  operation  of  the  Excise  laws,  and  that,  inde- 
pendently of  his  obtuseness  upon  that  point,  he  evinces 
singular  want  of  delicacy  in  the  use  be  makes  of  the 
names  of  individuals,  as  well  as  singular  dishonesty  in 
the  garbled  shape  in  whici  he  presents  their  statements. 
I  have  no  desire  to  provoke  a  discussion  with  Rlr.  Rud- 
kin upon  the  subject  of  his  invention.  It  is  to  me  a 
matter  of  perfect  indifference  whether  Government  com- 
mit the  absurdity  (for  such  I  consider  it)  of  adopting  it 
or  not ;  though  it  must,  at  any  rate,  be  obvious  that  in 
order  to  render  that  desirable  ^Ir.  Rudkin  must  do  more 
than  amuse  himself  by  experimenting  upon  the  credu- 
lity of  agricultural  associations.  But  since  he  now  uses 
the  freedom  of  identifying  your  name  with  every  thing 
he  issues  in  the  way  of  puff,  I  avail  myself  of  that  cir- 
cumstance, and  the  friendship  with  which  you  have  hon- 
oured me,  to  mention  that  1  cannot  submit  to  have  this 
house  gibbeted  by  the  course  hands  of  INIr.  Rudkin  in 
the  manner  he  takes  the  liberty  of  doing-,  when  he,  in 
perfect  ignorance  of  the  bearing  of  the  evidence  of  "  Mr. 
Smith,  of  Whitechapel"  (meaning  my  father),  and  of 
the  facts  it  is  intended  to  elucidate,  chooses  to  sneer  at 
th(5  conscientiousness  of  a  distiller  who  pays  duty  on 
spirits  "  which  have  escaped  the  calculations  of  the 
Excise."  I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  yours  very  truly, 
ToDr.Birkbeck.  GEORGE  SMITH. 


ON  THE  COMPARATIVE  VALUE  OF 
POTATOES  AND  MANGEL  WURZEL 
FOR  CATTLE-FEEDING. 

BY    MR.    EDWARD    CARROLL, 

Agricultural  Steward  to  Sir  George  Goold,  Bart.,  Old 
Court,  County  of  Cork, 

(^FROM    THE   IRISH    FARMER'S     MAGAZINE.^ 

Gentlemen,— It  may  be  in  the  recollection  of 
some  of  your  readers,  that  I  some  time  back  gave  you 
to  understand  that  doubts  existed  in  the  minds  of 
many  practical  men,,  relative  to  the  compai  ative  value 
of  potatoes  and  mangel  wurzel  for  cattle-feeding. 
I  confess  1  have  been,  and  am  still,  in  favour  of  the 
latter,  notwitstanding  that  I  have  heard  many  give 
opinions  decidedly  aga-nst  them — some  of  which  I 
.\    am  tempted  to  give  you  at  length. 

I  havR  been  assured  by  one  gentleman,  whose 
ojsinions  deserve  much  respect,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  his  being  for  many  years  an  extensive 
cultivator  of,  and  feeder  with  both,  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  failure  in  the  crops  of  mangel  during 
the  year  1836,together  with  his  believing  them,  com- 
pared weight,  for  weight  with  potatoes,  only  equal  in 
point  of  nutrition  to  two-thirds  of  the  latter,  he  liad 
determined  on  giving  up  the  culture  of  them.  His 
land  is  what  can  justly  be  termed  a  rich  wheat  soil  ; 
and  though  in  some  cases  requiring  much  labour  to 
prepare  it  for  such  a  crop  as  mangel  wurzel,  I  Jiave 
been  able,  as  I  conceived,  to  convince  him  of  the 
profits  of  the  latter,  by  referring  him  to  a  similar 
soil,  the  same  year,  that,  with  nearly  the  same  expense 
in  culture,  produced  forty-five  tons  of  mangel  wurzel, 
beside  a  crop  of  potatoes  of  twenty  tons  per  acre — 
the   latter   by  no  means  an   inferior,  but  rather  a 


superior  one.  Thus,  allowing  his  hypothesis  to  be 
correct,  twenty  tons  of  potatoes  would  be  equal 
to  thirty  tons  of  mangel, — ei-go,  thirty  tons  of  po- 
tatoes would  be  only  equal  to  forty-five  tons 
of  mangel,  being  an  increase  of  fifty  per  cent. 
His  next  objection  was  to  the  latentss  of 
the  season.  Pie  would,  to  obtain  the  greatest  profit 
from  the  mangel,  by  leafing,  &c.,  be  obliged  to  defer 
his  wheat-sowing.  I  suggested  his  pulling  the 
entire  of  his  leaves  at  what  he  called  a  premature 
season  ;  and  in  default  of  having  a  sufficient  stock  of 
horned  cattle  to  consume  them,  he  could  profitably 
use  them  with  pigs;  or  in  default  of  his  being  a 
pig  farmer,  he  could,  sooner  than  risk  his  whe°at- 
sowing,  put  the  leaves  in  the  manure-heap,  assuring 
him,  that  by  mixing  them  with  any  rubbish  or  litter, 
earth,  sand,  or  other  absorbent  matter,  he  could  pro- 
eure  a  profitable  return  in  the  shape  of  manure.  His 
reasons  against  them  then  were,  the  great  expenses 
attendant  on  them  over  those  on  potatoes,  and  the 
requiring  a  great  number  of  hands  employed.  I 
agiiin  reminded  him  of  the  fifty,  instead  of  the  "  five 
per  cents. ;"  and  as  this  will  meet  his  eye,  beg  to 
remind  him  of  how  he  can  evade  the  burden  of  a 
poor  law  by  employing  men  profitably,  and  enabling 
them  to  support  themselves,  instead  of  being  obliged 
to  support  them  in  work-houses  idle,  to  the'no  small 
injury  of  every  portion  of  the  communitv,  either 
directly  or  indirectly. 

I  have  been  told  by  another  gentleman,  to  whose 
exertions  the  advancement  of  agriculture  in  the  south 
IS  much  indebted,  that  he  had  given  over  growin^r 
mangel  wurzel,  believing  his  land,  though  in  mos't 
parta  a  rich  but  light  calcareous  soil,  too  poor  to 
grow  them  profitably.  It  was  to  me,  1  assure  you,  a 
source  of  regret,  to  find  gentlemen  opposed  to  the 
culture  of  this,  in  my  opinion,  exceedingly  valuable 
plant,  knowing  as  I  well  do  how  much  the  public 
are  likely  to  be  influenced  by  the  advice  and  example 
of  such  excellent  men. 

It  being  part  of  the  business  for  which  I  was  em- 
ployed,  not  only  to  strive  to  make  the  most  of  the 
land  under  my  immediate  superintendence,  but  to 
assist  others  whose  opportunities  do  not  admit  of 
their  being  fully  capable  of  judging  on  these  matters, 
I  determined  to  make  a  course  of  experiments  on 
various  matters,  amongst  which  are  the  subjects  of 
this  communication.  I  have  been  the  more  anxious 
on  these  matters,  finding  that  one  of  the  most  eminent 
agricultural  writers  of  this  age  has,  if  I  can  trust  to 
my  recollection,  somewhere  in  substance  said,  "  A 
man  who  is  acquainted  with  the  scientific  principles 
of  agriculture,  as  suited  to  the  banks  of  the  Dee  or 
the  Tweed,  will  find  no  difficulty  in  applying  them 
with  equal  success  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio." 
Holding  the  highest  respect  for  the  opinions  of  the 
learned  author  alluded  to,  being  none  else  than  Pro- 
fessor Lowe,  whose  work  I  could  wish  in  the  hands 
of  every  one  of  my  countrymen,  may  I,  without 
being  accused  of  impudent  presumption  in  placino- 
myself  in  any  thing  like  juxta-position  with  him,  sa/, 
that  my  opinion  is,  that  even  in  our  own  little  "  Isle 
of  the  West,"  a  practical  local  knowledge  of  not  only 
the  nature  and  capabilities  of  soils  and'  subsoils,  but 
also  of  the  manner  in  which  crops  are  affected  on  the 
same  by  situation,  atmosphere,  shelter,  or  exposure, 
are  not  only  necessary,  but  indispensable  in  an  agri- 
culturist ;  and  although  the  same  tests  may  determine 
the  same  component  parts  in  the  laboratory,  science 
will  be  found  unavailable,  if  unaided  by  practice,  in 
conducting  a  course  of  agriculture  'as  suited'  to 
various  parts  on  the  banks  of  the  Slanev— or  others 
on  parts  of  the  banks  of  the  Shannon,  the  banks  of 
the  Liffey,  and  the  banks  of  the  Lee. 
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But  to  my  more  immediate  subject.  Believing 
the  potato  to  be  what  has  been  aptly  termed,  the 
poor  man's  vegetable,  I  have  endeavoured  to  pro- 
cure that  which  would  produce  the  greatest  quantity 
of  nutriment  with  the  least  possible  expense,  and 
have  succeeded  pretty  well  in  obtaining-,  through  the 
kindness  of  an  old  friend,  Mv.  Hurley,*  the  en- 
lightened gardener  at  Castleboro',  a  kind  very  far 
superior  to  any  of  the  coarse  kinds  generally  culti- 
vated for  cattle-feeding.  The  sort  he  sent  me  he 
termed  "  Russian-head,"  the  only  portion  of  its  his- 
tory he  gave  me.  It  consisted  of  three  tubers, 
weighing  respectively  2J,  3J,  and  61bs,,  making, 
when  combined,  lllbs.  These  I  cut  on  the  last  week 
in  April  into  28  sets — 26  of  which  I  jdanted  in  the 
ordinary  mode  of  drill  culture.  I  dug  them  on  the 
'■26th  of  October — produce,  15  stones  of  14  lbs.  each. 
The  two  other  sets,  being  "  rose-ends,"  I  planted  in 
pots,  for  fear  of  total  failure  from  the  injuries  sus- 
tained in  the  carriage  of  the  tubers  from  Wexford  to 
Dublin,  and  from  thence  to  Cork.  The  two  plants 
in  pots  were  left  out  the  latter  end  of  I\i  ay,  and  killed 
down  to  the  surf.ice  by  a  frost  that  unexpectedly 
came.  However,  I  had  them  finally  planted  out  in 
June,  in  what  is  provincially  termed  "  cat-holes  ;" 
and  on  digging  them  out  in  October,  they  produced 
^2  stones,  making  altogether  17^  stones  of  14  lbs. 
each — or  22  to  1  produce — or  about  i^O  tons  per  acre. 
This  produce  will  appear  no  way  extraordinary  to 
any  person  nccustonied  to  see  20  to  25  tons  of  cups, 
and  the  same  of  lumpers  (provinciallv  termed  horse- 
potatoes),  to  an  acre  ;  but  it  will  not  be  so  when  I 
state,  tliat  subject  to  the  same  treatment,  side  by 
side,  the  above  neither  did  one  or  the  otlier  produce 
more  than  ISA  to  13  tons  per  acre,  nor  was  the  suc- 
cess of  the  far- farmed  "  mangel  wurzel  potato''  any- 
tliing  above  the  cujjsor  lumpers,  leaving  each  some- 
thing over  35  per  cent,  short  in  produce,  compared 
to  the  "  Russian-heads  ;"  nor  did  the  mangel  wurzel 
potato  prove  itself  better  than  20  per  cent,  short  in 
point  of  farinaceous  matter. 

Having  endeavoured  to  show  the  value  of  the 
above  kinds  of  potatoes,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  the 
"  mangel."  I  have  been  enabled,  through  the  kind- 
ness of  Mr.  Haycroft,  seedsman,  Cork  (to  whom  my 
thanks  are  due  for  his  readiness  to  procure  for  me, 
even  at  much  personal  inconvenience,  any  new  seeds 
I  have  from  time  to  time  required,  and  to  accompany 
them  with  such  practical  and  scientific  remarks  as 
are  not  every  day  met  whh  from  such  a  quarter),  to 
obtain,  in  addition  to  the  common  mangel  wurzel,  or 
marbled  beet,  three  other  distinct  varieties — or  sub- 
varieties,  at  least — namely,  red,  yellow,  and  white 
globe  mangel ;  ai!  of  which  1  grew  with  the  common 
beside  the  potatoes  already  noticed,  on  a  soil  cer- 
tainly of  a  kindly  nature,  but  liglit,  dr}',  open,  and 
very  much  exposed  to  the  westerl)'  winds,  in  a  high 
situation,  almost  inaccessible  with  the  plough  in 
some  parts. 

Before  giving  the  results,  it  mnv  not  be  amiss  to 
remark,  that  in  green  or  drill  cropping  not  the  least 
of  the  advantages  derived  from  such  systems  is  the 
facility  afforded  by  the  superior  tilth  effected  by  the 
hand  and  horse-hoe.  Ploeing  and  landing  mangel 
wurzel  have  met  many  advocates,  and  some  few  op- 
ponents. To  landing  them  or  turnips  on  any  soils  I 
Jiave  been  always  opposed  ;  and  to  hoeing  ihem,  ex- 
cept partiallii,  on  some  soils,  I  have  been  equally 
opposed.     Hoeing,  in  most  cases,  is  by  all  admitted 

*  Mr.  Hurley  it  was  who  reported  through  your 
pages  the  greatest  produce  of  potatoes,  I  believe,  on 
record,  srrovvn  in  Lord  Carew's  demesne  under  his  in- 
spection, in  1834, 1  think. 


as  indispensable  ;    nor  will  landing,  I  believe  now 
iii.d  many  advocates. 

From  the  nature  and  situation  of  the  soil  under 
coDsiduration,  I  determined  on  leaving  a  portion  of 
the  crop  of  common  mangels  trusting  to  a  very  slight 
hoeing,  and  the  other  portion  I  hoed  in  the  ordinary 
way.  J'he  globes  I  hoed  regtdarly  all  through.  The 
produce  of  each  appeared  in  round  numbers  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

Tons  per  acre. 

No.   1.  Common  mangel  wurzel,  hoed. .. .      40 

2.  do.  do.         partiailii  hoed     48 

3.  Red  globe 55 

4.  Yellow  globe 60 

5.  White  globe 70 

The  difference  in  the  produce  of  the  crops  of  com- 
mon mangel  lioed  and  partially  hoed  I  attributed, 
first,  to  exposing  the  manure  (being  by  the  process 
brought  near  the  surface)  to  the  influence  of  the 
sun,  which  deprived  it  in  a  great  measure  of  its  sti- 
mulating and  other  effects  on  the  young  plants;  se- 
condly, to  exposing  the  plants  to  be  tossed  about  by 
iiigh  winds,  and  liable  to  ba  twisted  about  by  every 
subsequent  turn  of  the  cutting-]ilougb,  scuffler,  drill- 
harrow,  or  roller,  nor  were  the}'  less  affected  by 
every  movement  of  the  weeder,  hand-hoer,  or  leaf- 
collector.  These  inconveniences  the  globe  mangel 
wurzel  was,  from  its  natural  form,  much  less  subject 
to  ;  tl)e3%  also,  in  a  very  short  time,  from  the  more 
compact  form  of  the  head  or  crown  of  leaves,  covered 
the  surface  of  the  drills,  and  afforded  much  greater 
produce  of  leaves  than  the  common. 

Believing  tliac  in  plants  where  a  rapid  ascent  and 
descent  of  sa])  is  evident,  it  has  less  time  to  un<Iergo 
the  regular  process  of  elsboration  so  necessarily  ex- 
ercised on  it  by  the  influence  of  air,  light,  &c.  &c., 
I  had  some  doubts  whether  the  large  or  free-growing 
plants  contained,  weight  for  weight,  as  much  sac- 
charine or  mucilliigenous  matter  as  the  more  tardy 
or  stinted  grown  plants,  and  vi-as  induced  to  test  the 
theory.  By  the  advice  and  assistance  of  some  sci- 
entific fiiends,  whom  I  now  publicly  thank,  I  have 
been  enabled  to  analyse  a  portion  of  each  kind  of  the 
above.  The  analysis  has  not  been  conducted  so  mi- 
nutely as  to  enable  me  to  give  th/;  exact  proportions 
of  v/ater,  sugar,  mucillage,  or  vegetable  fibre,  con- 
tained in  each  ;  but  it  has  been  such  as  to  convince 
me  that  the  lighter  or  hoed  crop  of  the  common  sort 
contained,  weight  for  weight,  more  saccharine  matter 
than  the  partially  hoed  or  heavy  crop  of  the  same 
kind,  which  appeared  to  possess  the  same  nutritive 
properties  as  the  red  and  yellow  globe  ;  and  that  the 
white,  or  perhaps,  more  properly  speaking,  green 
globe,  contained  matter  less  saccharine,  and  more 
vegetable  fibre,  than  any  of  the  others. 

As  your  object  is,  and,  of  course,  that  of  each  con- 
tributor should  be,  to  be  as  explicit  as  their  means 
will  admit,  and  lest  I  have  not  been  able  to  make 
myself  sufficiently  understood  in  the  above,  I  wish 
to  state  the  inferences  I  have  been  enabled  to  draw 
from  this  experiment.  They  are — first,  that  mangel 
wurzel  is  a  more  profitable  crop,  even  on  very  light 
soils,  and  in  exposed  situations,  for  cattle  feeding, 
than  potatoes  :  secondly,  that  the  common  mangel, 
on  such  soils,  is  more  productive  if  only  hoed  par- 
tially, so  as  to  merely  destroy  the  weeds  without  re- 
ducing too  much,  but  by  merely  stirring  the  surface, 
render  it  capable  of  retaining  the  moisture  of  the  ma- 
nure, and  receive  the  benefit  of  showers  and  dews  : 
thirdly,  thot  the  turnip-rooted  or  globe  mangel  is 
more  profitable  than  the  common  on  light  soils  :  and 
fourthly,  that  among  the  globes  the  white  or  green 
is  more,  productive  of  collective,  but  less  soluble, 
matter  than  the  red  and  yellow  kinds.    The  treatment 
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required  ibr  one  will  suit  the  otber,  which  treatment 
having  been  so  often  described  through  your  pages, 
supersedes  the  necessity  of  my  now  giving  it  mi- 
nutelv  ;  but  to  such  as  wish  for  further  information 
I  would  beg  to  recommend  The  Irish  Farmer's  Ma- 
nual. 

For  a  future  number  I  shall  send  you  a  paper  on 
the  culture  of  turnips  aud  rape  for  sheep-feeding. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Gentlemen,  your  obedient 
servant.  EDWARD  CARROLL. 

Old  Court,  March,  1838. 


AN 


ACCOUNT  OF  A  MOLE  OR  DRAIN- 
ING  PLOUGH, 


LATliLV  RllOUGHT  FROM  ENGLAND,  BY  HIS 
GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  HAMILTON;  WITH  RE- 
MARKS ON  FURROW  BRAINING. 

Bv  William  Aiton,  Esq. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Glasgow  Herald. 

Sir, — The  utility  of  furrow-draining  of  land  that 
is  of  a  dense  quality,  or  where  the  subsoil  is  reten- 
tive of  moisture,  is  now  so  well  understood  that  it  is 
unnecessary  to  enlarge  on  the  subject.  It  has  been 
attested  to  me  by  several  respectable  farmers,  that 
when  a  clay  soil,  of  medium  or  inferior  quality,  has 
been  furrow-drained  with  tiles  or  small  stones,  at 
the  expense  of  five  or  six  pounds  per  acre,  that  ex- 
pense has  been  refunded  by  the  first  crop  of  pota- 
toes yielding  thai  sum,  above  what  other  parts  of  th(>. 
same  field  produced  that  had  not  been  drained  ;  and 
that  the  land  so  drained  was  worth  one-fourth  part 
more  rent  than  formerly.  The  only  question  there- 
fore is,  how  can  land  be  most  completely  drained  at 
least  expense  ?  And  as  some  diversity  of  opinion 
still  prevails  on  that  subject,  a  description  of  tlje 
plough  now  at  work  at  Hamilton  may  perhaps  be  ac- 
ceptable to  farmers  or  others  who  take  an  interest  in 
such  mntters. 

Tlie  plough  consists  of  a  strong  beam,  supported 
with  iron  bars  on  the  under  side,  and  which  moves 
in  a  furrow  formed  by  tlie  ordinary  plough,  so  that 
the  upper  side  of  the  beam  is  level  with  the  surface 
of  the  ground  ;  and  two  stilts  or  handles  are  fixed  to 
the  hinder  end  of  the  beam.  The  pipe  or  conduit  is 
formed  by  a  sock  that  is  eighteen  inches  long,  three 
inches  in  depth,  and  two  inches  and  a  half  in  thick- 
ness, resembling  the  fore  end  of  a  salmon,  cut  by  the 
middle.  A  plate  of  iron  ten  inches  broad,  and 
nearly  an  inch  in  thickness,  is  fixed  in  the  sock,  and 
the  upper  end  of  it  is  fixed  into  the  beam,  at  such 
distance  from  the  sock  as  may  bethought  proper,  but 
generally  at  fifteen  or  sixteen  inches  from  the  sole  of 
the  sock  to  the  under  side  of  the  beam,  so  that  the 
bottom  of  the  conduit  is  about  seventeen  or  eighteen 
inches  below  the  surface  of  the  land,  but  can  be 
made  more  or  less  bv  raising  or  sinking  the  plate  of 
iron  in  the  beam.  The  plate  on  which  the  sock  is 
fixed  operatfS  as  a  coulter,  and  forms  a  slit  or  open 
passage  from  the  surface  of  the  ground  to  t!ie  drain 
or  conduit,  nearly  an  inch  in  width,  for  tlie  water  to 
sink  to  the  conduit. 

The  apparatus  for  moving  the  plough  consists  of 
a  strong  platform  of  wood  (well  supported  by  iron) 
six  feet  long  and  four  feet  broad,  and  placed  on  four 
wheels,  the  two  before  thirty,  and  those  behind 
twenty  inches  in  diameter.  A  barrel  or  windlass, 
resembling  the  capstan  in  ships,   is  placed  in  the 


middle  of  the  platform,  having  its  upper  axle  fixed 
to  a  beam  of  wood  about  four  feet  above  the  platform, 
and  supported  by  two  strong  bars  of  iron,  'i'he  bar- 
rel or  capstan  is'four  feet  and  a  half  in  circumference, 
and  eighteen  inches  high.  This  barrel  is  moved 
round  Isy  means  of  a  shaft  or  lever  twelve  feet  in 
length,  imd  placed  horizontally  on  the  top  of  the  cap- 
stan, and  moved  round  by  two  horses,  and  by  means 
of  a  strong  chain  it  draws  up  the  plough  to  the  plat- 
form. The  chain  is  fifty-eight  yards  in  lengch  and 
eight  and  a  halfcwt.  in  weight.  The  horses  make 
twentv-lwo  circuits  in  bringing  up  the  plough  to 
within  three  yards  or  so  of  the  platform,  and  which 
is  generally  done  in  twelve  minutes,  and  it  requires 
three  minutes  more  to  move  the  platform  to  another 
station  ;  so  that  the  drain  is  formed  for  about  210  or 
215  yards  in  length  per  hour. 

To  keep  the  platform  firm  in  its  place,  a  strong 
beam  of  wood,  with  a  prong  of  iron  at  the  lower  end, 
is  attached  to  the  highest  part  of  the  hinder  side,  at 
each  corner  of  the  platform,  by  a  hinge,  and  pointing 
diagonally,  sinks  into  the  ground  ;  and  two  anchors 
of  iron  are  fixed,  one  to  each  corner  of  the  fore-end 
of  the  platform  •,  and  these,  pointing  into  the  ground, 
keep  the  phitform  firm  in  its  place.  The  first  lound 
made  by  the  horses  does  not  move  the  plough,  but 
sinks  the  points  of  the  anchors  and  ends  of  the  di- 
agonal beams  till  the  platform  is  rendered  firm,  ard 
then  the  plough  advances  at  the  rate  of  fifty-five 
yards  in  twelve  minutes,  so  that  three  men  and  two 
horses  can,  with  this  plough,  drain  an  acre  of  land, 
when  the  ridges  are  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet  broad,  in 
the  space  of  seven  hours  or  thereby. 

The  description  thus  given  of  the  plough  m;iy 
enable  fanners  to  form  some  general  iCea.  as  to  its 
utility  and  mode  of  draining  land  that  has  yet  been 
discovered  ;  and  if  the  drains  formed  by  it  be  found 
to  be  as  complete  and  lasting  as  those  formed  with 
tiles  or  stones,  at  an  expense  four  times  greater,  no 
other  mode  but  the  plough  ought  to  be  followed. 
Rut  it  appears  to  me  that  although  the  pipe  or  con- 
duit made  by  the  ]dough  may  likely  remain  open 
for  many  years,  and  being  about  three  inches  diame- 
ter, it  may  carry  off  all  the  superfluous  water  that 
falls  on  the  grounds  ;  yet  I  am  afraid  that  the  slit  or 
opening  formed  by  the  coulter  from  the  surface  of  the 
grountl  to  the  pine  or  conduit,  being  less  than  one 
inch  wide,  may  collapse,  or  be  filled  up,  or  obstructed 
so  as  to  prevent  the  water  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground  from  reaching  tiie  conduit,  and  thereby  ren- 
dering the  drain  in  a  great  measure  abortive.  I  do 
not  wish  to  speak  too  positively  on  this  subject,  and 
shall  be  happy  to  be  convinced  by  experience  that 
my  fears  are  unfounded.  Indeed  I  have  often  ex- 
pressed my  ojiinion  that  even  in  tile-draining,  the 
earth  laid  over  the  tiles  might,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years,  become  so  solid  that  the  rain  water  would  not 
find  its  way  to  tiie  conduit.  And  if  so,  it  must  be 
worse  where  the  opening  is  less  than  an  inch  in 
width.  And  I  kn^^w  tliat  many  farmers,  who  have 
formed  the  same  opinion  with  me  on  that  point,  have 
mixed  sand,  gravel,  coal,  culm,  &c.,  with  the  earth 
laid  over  the  tiles,  in  order  to  secure  a  vent  for  the 
rain-water  to  the  tiles  in  all  time  coming.  Drainers 
and  others  argue  that  water  will  filter  through  the 
soil  to  the  drain  ;  but  in  clay^  soils,  I  am  humbly  of 
opinion  that  the  water  may  be  lodged  within  a  few 
inches  of  a  drain,  and  never  find  its  way  into  the  pipe 
through  clay ;  and  that  even  the  clay  that  has  been 
dug  up,  and  again  placed  in  the  earth  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  weather,  will,  in  a  few  years,  run  to- 
gether as  firmly  as  before  it  was  dug  up.  Tlie  pur- 
pose of  furrovy-draininu-  land  is  to  carry  off,  as  soon 
"3  possible,  the  water  tliat  falls  from  the  clouds,  that 
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it  may  not  sour  and  chill  tbe  soil  and  banish  the  rich 
herbage  ;  and  therefore  the  drains  should  be  formed 
so  as  to  give  the  greatest  possible  facility  to  the  es- 
cape of  water  from  the  surface  of  the  land.  I  am 
happy  to  find,  however,  that  land  drained  by  the  mole- 
plough,  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  has  more  than  an- 
swered the  expectations  formed  of  its  utility,  even 
after  several  years  have  elapsed  ;  and  the  drains 
formed  with  tiles  in  the  county  of  Ayr,  twelve  or 
fifteen  years  ago,  are  still  giving  great  satisfaction. 

I  understand  that  in  Suffolkshire  the  land  is  not 
only  furrow-drained  with  the  mole-plough,  but  nu- 
merous drains  are  formed  with  it  in  a  transverse 
direction  across  the  ridges ;  and  that  these  cross- 
drains  may  be  of  equal  depth  with  those  in  the  fur- 
rows, an  ordinary  plough-furrow  is  formed  in  the 
direction  that  the  drain  is  to  be  carried,  and  as  deep 
in  the  crowns  of  the  ridges  as  to  let  the  mole-plough 
sink  its  conduit  as  deep  there  as  in  the  furrows. 
Such  cross-draining  must  be  highly  useful,  ])articu- 
larly  where  tlie  land  has  so  much  declivity  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  ridges  that  the  rain-water  would  not 
fall  readily  into  the  furrows,  but  run  down  thf  ridges. 
Indeed  the  land  will  never  be  sufficiently  drained, 
nor  the  soil  properly  deepened,  till  the  ground  is 
opened  or  trenched  to  the  depth  of  sixteen  or  eighteen 
inches.  Ploughs  have  been  constructed  for  trench- 
ing land,  but  I  am  of  opinion  it  can  be  far  better 
done  %vith  the  spade,  and  even  as  cheap  as  with  any 
plough  I  have  ever  seen. 

It  is  truly  pleasant  to  see  noblemen  of  the  first 
rank  setting  examples  to  their  inferiors  in  an  im- 
provement so  highly  interesting  as  that  of  draining 
land,  which  bids  fair  soon  to  increase  human  food  to 
such  an  extent  as  will  bring  the  Corn  Laws,  about 
which  so  much  nonsense  has  been  vented,  to  die  a 
natural  death.  We  only  need  to  import  on  an  average 
of  years  one  thirteenth  part  of  the  gram  we  consume  ; 
and  furrow-draining,  and  opening  the  subsoil  of  the 
land,  would  increase  grain  crops  to  far  more  than  we 
now  need  to  import. 

WILLIAM  AITON. 

Hamilton,  April  11,  1838. 


RALAHINE  ;    OR   HUMAN  IMPROVE- 
MENT AND  HUMAN    HAPPINESS. 

An  intelligent  and  benevolent  Liverpool  gentle- 
man, Mr.  Finch,  has  been  publishing  a  series  of 
very  interesting  letters,  to  which  he  has  prefixed 
the  above  general  title.  As  they  relate  to  the 
means  of  supporting  and  improving  the  poorer 
classes  of  the  community,  without  resorting  to 
any  tax  upon  others,  we  shall  endeavour  to  pre- 
sent our  readers  with  the  substance  of  Mr.  Finch's 
seven  letters — for  to  that  number  the  series  has 
now  cxtendeil. 

Ralahine  is  the  name  of  an  estate,  situated  within 
twelve  miles  of  Limerick,  the  property  of  Mr. 
John  Scott  Vandeleur,  a  gentleman  nearly  related 
to  Judge  Vandeleur.  This  estate  contains  618 
English  acres.  It  was  cultivated  by  Mr.  Vande- 
leur himself;  but  he  experienced  great  trouble  in 
the  management  of  his  labourers.  The  Terry  Alt 
system  prevailed  in  that  part  of  the  country  ;  and 
his  land  steward,  who  had  made  himself  obnoxious 
to  some  of  the  working  people,  was  shot  dead. 
Mr.  Vandeleur  determined,  in  1830,  to  adopt  the 
principle  of  what  is  called  the  "  Social  System  ;" 
and  it  must  be  kept  in  mind,  that  the  people  whom 
he  had  to  employ  in  this  experiment,  were,  as  Mr. 


Finch  describes  them,  "  miserably  poor,  grossly 
ignorant,  drunken,  idle,  vicious,  and,  perhaps, 
some  of  them  even  murderers."  He  engaged  a 
young  Manchester  man,  named  Craig,  who  was 
well  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  the  Social 
System  ;  and,  with  his  aid,  and  in  opposition  to 
the  opinions  of  all  his  friends  and  neighbouis,  he 
entered  upon  his  experiment.  The  objects  of  the 
"  Ralahine  Agricultural  and  Manufacturing  Asso- 
ciation" were, — "  1st,  the  acquisition  of  a  common 
capital ;  2nd,  the  mutual  assurance  of  its  members 
against  the  evils  of  poverty,  sickness,  infirmity, 
and  old  age  ;  3rd,  the  attainment  of  a  greater  share 
of  the  comforts  of  life,  than  the  working  classes 
now  possess  ;  4th,  the  mutual  and  moral  improve- 
ment of  its  adult  members  ;  and,  5th,  the  educa- 
tion of  their  children."  Mr.  Vandeleur  proposed 
to  himself  the  following  advantages  : — "1st,  to 
obtain  a  higher  rent  for  his  land  ;  2nd,  better  in- 
terest for  his  capita! ;  3rd,  to  secure  the  punctual 
payment  of  those  ;  4th,  security  for  the  advances 
he  made  upon  the  labour  of  the  people  ;  and  5th, 
the  safety  of  the  property  put  into  their  hands." 
Mr.  Finch,  who  visited  Ralahine  in  18.'^3,  gives  the 
following  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
Society  was  formed  : — 

"  FoniMATiON  OF  THE  SociETv. — All  thiugs  being 
now  ready,  Mr.  Vandeleur  called  a  meeting  of  those 
persons  from  among  whom  he  wished  to  form  the 
Society.  The  number  that  attended  was  about  40, 
consisting  of  the  very  poorest  persons  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, many  of  them  his  former  work-people, 
without  cottage,  no  other  employment  than  his,  not  a 
shilling  of  capital,  and,  among  them ,  six  orphan  youths 
and  children.  His  reason  for  choosing  such  was, 
that,  should  the  experiment  fail,  none  of  them  might 
hereafter  have  cause  for  reproaching  him  with  having 
made  their  condition  worse  than  it  was  before.  Being 
assembled,  he  explained  to  them  his  intentions  and 
views,  read  his  code  of  laws,  and  proposed  that  they 
should  form  themselves  into  a  society  upon  these 
principles,  to  which  they  unanimously  agreed.  He 
then  produced  a  ballot-box  which  he  had  prepared, 
explained  the  nature  and  use  of  the  ballot,  and,  after 
cautioning  them  of  the  evils  of  choosing  bad  members, 
he  set  them  to  ballot  each  other  into  the  society ; — 
two  that  were  present  were  rejected,  and  the  utility 
of  choosing  their  members  by  ballot  was  seen  soon 
afterwards,  for  the  two  rejected  persons  were  tran- 
sported for  theft :  the  labourers  knew  them  to  be 
thieves,  at  the  time,  and,  therefore,  refused  them. 

"  Agreement  for  Rf-nt,  6i.c. — To  this  society  he 
let  the  estate  of  Ralahine,  containing,  as  we  have 
said,  of  618  English  acres,  about  267  acres  of  which 
were  pasture,  28.5  acres  were  tilled,  63^  acres  were 
bog,  and  2^  acres  were  orchard  ;  the  soil  was  gene- 
rally good,  some  stoney.  This  land,  together  with 
six  cottages,  and  an  old  castle,  whicli  were  converted 
into  dwellings  for  the  married  people;  all  the  farm 
buildings,  barns,  cow-houses,  stables,  sheds, &c.,  part 
of  which  he  had  converted  into  a  public  dining- 
room,  and  committee  and  school-room,  with  dormi- 
tories above  them  for  the  children  and  unmarried 
males  and  females.  Tliere  were,  also,  n  saw-mill  and 
threshing-mill,  turned  by  a  water-wheel,  and  the 
shells  of  a  factorv,  and  of  a  weaving-shop,  but  no 
machinery  in  them.  These  premises  he  let  to  them 
for  7001.  per  year,  tithe  and  tax  free.  For  the  tools, 
implements  of  huisbandrv,  live  stock,  and  advances 
made  to  them  for  food  and  clothing  till  the  harvest 
was  got  in,  they  were  to  pay  (which  was  reckoning 
about  61.  per  cent,  interest)  200Z.  more,  making,  in 
all,  900/,  per  year.  They  v.ere  to  live  together  upon 
the  estate,  in  the  buildings  provided  in  common. 
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and  they  were  to  ^vork  lipoil  this  common  capital  for 
their  joint  interest.  After  paj'ingthe  above  rent  and 
charges,  the  remainder  of  the  produce  was  to  be  the 
property  of  the  adult  members  seventeen  years  old, 
and  upwards,  share  and  share  alike,  male  or  female, 
single  or  married.  The  tools,  implements,  and 
machinery,  were  to  be  kept  up  in  as  good  repair  as 
received,  and  when  worn  out  replaced,  and  the 
cattle  and  other  live  stock  were  to  be  kept  up 
both  in  number  and  value.  The  rent  was  to  be 
paid  in  the  produce  of  the  estate  alicays ;  the  first 
year  it  was  to  be  a  money  rent, — 900t.  worth  of  pro- 
duce at  the  prices  at  the  time  in  Limerick  market ; 
in  future  yenrs,  it  was  to  be  a  corn  rent,  consisting 
of  as  manv  bushels  of  grain,  and  hundred  weights 
of  beef,  pork,  butter,  &c..  as  was  paid  the  first  year; 
and,  wliatever  improvements  the  Society  might  make 
on  the  estate,  no  advance  in  rent  was  ever  to  take 
place  ;  and,  as  soon  as  they  had  acquired  sufficient 
capital  to  purchase  the  stock,  a  long  lease  of  the  pro- 
perty was  promised  at  the  same  rent." 

Mr.  Finch  gives  the  code  of  rules  or  laws,  drawn 
up  for  the  government  of  this  Society.  The  stock, 
implements  of  husbandry,  &c.,  were  to  belong  to 
Mr.  Vandeleur,  till  the  society  had  realized  suffi- 
cient capital  to  pay  for  them.  Members  were 
chosen  by  ballot ;  and  any  one  wishing  to  with- 
draw, had  full  liberty  to  do  so,  on  giving  a  week's 
netice  to  the  Committee  of  Direction.  Mr.  Van- 
deleur was  President  of  the  Society ;  and  had  the 
appointment  of  the  Secretary,  Treasurer,  and 
Store-keeper.  Every  individual  was  to  assist, 
when  it  was  necessary,  in  agricultural  operations. 
All  the  youths,  male  and  female,  were  to  learn 
some  useful  trade,  together  with  agriculture  and 
gardening,  between  the  ages  of  nine  and  seventeen, 
after  which  age,  they  became  members  of  the  So- 
ciety. The  committee  arranged,  every  evening, 
the  work  for  the  next  day,  to  be  done  both  by 
themselves  and  others.  The  orders  were  written 
upon  slates,  hung  up  in  the  public  dining-room,  so 
that  every  one  got  his  instructions  without  trou- 
ble ;  and  it  was  studied  to  turn  none  to  employ- 
ments which  might  be  opposed  to  their  feelings, 
or  unsuited  to  their  abilities.  This  promoted 
alacrity ;  and  more  work  was  consequently  per- 
formed. When  Mr.  Finch  was  at  Ralahine,  six 
very  neat  slated  cottages  were  finished  ;  the  peo- 
ple were  happy, — sobriety,  order,  and  good  con- 
duct, had  completely  superseded  drunkenness, 
rioting,  and  Terry-Altisra. 

The  principal  "  laws,  relating  to  distribution 
and  to  domestic  economy,"  were  the  following  : — 

"  That  the  expenses  of  the  children's  food,  cloth- 
ing, washing,  lodging,  and  education,  be  paid  out  of 
the  common  funds  of  the  Society,  from  the  time  they 
are  weaned  till  they  arrive  at  the  age  of  seventeen, 
when  they  shall  become  eligible  to  become  members. 

"  That  a  charge  be  made  for  the  food  and  clothing, 
&c.,  of  those  children  trained  by  their  parents,  and 
residing  in  their  dwelling-houses. 

"  That  no  chai-ge  be  made  for  fuel  used  in  the 
public  rooms. 

"  That  each  person  occupying  a  house,  or  cooking 
and  consuming  their  victuals  therein,  must  pay  for 
the  fuel  used. 

"  That  all  the  washing  be  done  together  in  the 
public  wash-house  ;  the  expenses  of  soap,  labour, 
fuel,  &c.,  to  be  equally  borne  by  all  the  adult  members. 

"  That  each  member  pay  the  sum  of  one  halfpenny 
out  of  every  shilling  received  as  wages,  to  form  a 
fund  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Committee, 
who  shall  pay  the  wages,  out  of  this  fund,  of  any 


member  who  may  fall  sick,  or  meet  with  an  acci- 
dent." 

The  rent,  interest,  &c.,  as  already  stated, 
amounted  to  i?900  a-year.  In  1832,  the  produce 
of  the  estate  was  nearly  £1,700.  The  expense, 
however,  of  erecting  houses,  purchasing  clothes, 
furniture,  &c.,  absorbed  all  the  surplus,  for  the 
first  three  years.  But,  the  comforts  of  the  people 
were  much  greater  than  before  ;  and  it  was  natural 
to  expect,  when  the  outlay  upon  houses,  &c.,  was 
no  longer  required,  that  their  capital  would  in- 
crease. In  his  first  letter,  Mr.  Finch  states,  that 
Mr.  Vandeleur  had  one  fault,  and  that  was,  the 
"  fashionable  vice  of  gambling."  It  is  intimated, 
that  this  led  to  the  failure  of  his  experiment.  We 
are  not  yet,  however,  informed  of  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  society  was  broken  up. 
Mr.  Finch  will  perhaps  do  this,  in  subsequent 
letters. 


THE    BREEDING     OF    HORSES,  CAT- 
TLE, &c.  IN  RUSSIA  AND  POLAND. 

In  the  two  countries  in  which  these  avocations 
constitute  the  principal  profit  and  income  of  the  great 
proprietors  a  vast  court  is  always  attached  to  their 
houses,  divided  into  four  parts,  and  surrounded  by 
stables.  The  horses  are  classed  in  these  buildings  in 
the  order  of  their  worth  or  destination.  At  each  of  the 
angles  of  this  court  is  a  passage  leading  to  beautiful 
and  extensive  pasture  grounds,  divided  into 
equal  compartments,  and  all  of  them  having  conve- 
nient sheds  under  which  the  horses  may  shelter 
themselves  from  the  rain  or  the  sun.  These  are  the 
seignorial  studs,  whence  are  derived  the  remounts 
of  the  principal  houses  in  Germany,  and  by  which 
the  great  fairs  in  the  different  states  of  the  German 
empire  are  supplied. 

TJie  breeding  of  cattle  is  also  zealously  and  profit- 
ably pursued.  The  cow-houses  form  the  greater 
portion  of  the  other  buildings  attached  to  the  masion. 
The  largest  of  these  is  destined  for  the  milch-cows, 
and  a  capacious  square  building  serves  for  the  milk- 
ing-house.  These  dairies  are  disposed  and  fitted  up 
like  those  in  Switzerland.  In  the  middle  is  a  jet  of 
water;  slabs  or  tables  of  marble  occupy  everv  side, 
and  a  slight  inclination  of  the  floor  permits  the  ob- 
servance of  the  greatest  possible  cleanliness.  An 
upper  story  serves  for  tlie  manufacture  of  different 
kinds  of  cheese,  that  are  made  in  imitation  of,  and 
sometimes  equal,  those  which  are  most  esteemed  in 
Europe. 

There  is  a  third  space  or  court,  enclosed  with  walls, 
and  with  little  buildings  protected  by  iron  bars.  This 
is  destined  to  be  a  menagerie  for  bears  of  the  rarest 
and  the  most  beautiful  colours  and  yielding  the 
choicest  furs.  This  speculation  is  a  verj'  profitable 
one.  A  cub  of  six  months  old,  with  black  hair 
pointed  with  silver-white,  yields  a  very  light  skin 
and  fur,  and  which  will  obtain  a  considerable  price, 
especially  if  there  are  others  of  the  same  variegated 
colour  and  fineness  sufficient  to  make  a  pelisse.  A 
garment  of  this  kind  will  sometimes  be  sold  for  600/. 
or  1,000/.  The  skins  of  the  old  bears  are  employed 
for  the  carpets  or  linings  of  carriages,  or  the  most 
supple  of  them  form  the  clothing  of  the  coachmen. 

Some  of  the  courts  are  well  filled  with  poultry 
divided  agreeably  to  ther  respective  breeds. 

In  the  habitations  of  the  peasants  one  half  of  the 
cabin  serves  for  the  family,  and  the  other  the  cattle, 
which  ordinarily  consist  of  a  cow  and  a  small  horse, 
— Journal  des  Haras. 
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ON  THE  EF'FECTS  OF  THE  INTRO- 
DUCTION OF  AIR  INTO  THE  VEINS 
OF  LIVING  ANIMALS. 

By  Mr.  Youatt. 

(From  the  Veterinarian.) 

The  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine  at;  Paris  has 
been  lately  employed  in  the  discussion  of  this  most 
imyjortant  pathological  and  physiological  subject. 
A  sumn:ary  of  the  debate,  and  the  conclusions  at 
which  the  Society  arrived,  may  not  be  uninterest- 
ing to  our  readers.  We  condense  it  from  that 
valuable  periodical  Kecneil  de  Medecine  Veterinaire. 

The  fatal  effects  of  the  introduction  of  air  into 
the  veins  has  long  been  known  among  veterinary 
surgeons.  The  forcing  of  atmospheric  air  into  the 
vessels  that  carry  black  blood,  for  the  purpose  of 
destroying  the  animal,  is  of  considerable  standing. 
It  is  spoken  of  by  Tissot  in  1768,  and  by  Morgagni 
in  1787.  Chabert,  in  his  Treatise  on  Glanders, 
published  in  1787,  speaks  also  of  the  injection  of 
air  into  the  jugulars,  and  recommends  it  as  the 
surest  and  most  expeditious  way  of  destroying  an 
animal.  He  prefers  it  to  all  other  methods  of 
accomplishing  this  object,  because  it  effects  no 
other  change  in  the  viscera  than  distention  of  the 
parictes  of  the  heart,  and  consequently  enables  us 
better  to  appreciate  the  lesions  vv'hich  were  ac- 
tually produced  by  the  disease. 

The  phenomenon  of  the  accidental  introduction 
of  air  into  a  vein  wounded  in  a  surgical  operation 
is  a  new  fact  in  veterinary  medicine.  It  was  re- 
corded for  the  first  time  by  Professor  Verier,  in 
the  Compte-rendu  of  the  Veterinary  School  of 
Alf'ort  in  180G,andit  occurred  during  the  bleeding 
of  a  horse  from  the  jugular. 

The  second  occurrence  of  the  same  nature  was 
in  the  practice  of  Mr.  Bouley,  jun.  in  1819,  and  is 
published  in  the  first  volume  of  Magendie's  Physio- 
logical Journal.  We  insert  his  account  of  it,  as 
given  at  a  late  sitting  of  "  The  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine.'' 

"  I  was  desired  in  1819  to  examine  the  horse  of 
a  person  in  the  Isle  of  St.  Louis,  which  was  begin- 
ning to  be  attacked  with  pneumonia.  Judging  it 
necessary  to  bleed  him,  I  opened  the  left  jugular 
vein  in  tlie  usual  way.  There  was  nothing  in  the 
operation  which  could  afford  cause  of  alarm.  The 
opening  was  large,  and  in  perfect  relation  with 
that  of  the  vein  :  the  blood  flowed  readily  in  one 
regular  stream,  and  without  any  jerk  in  the  cur- 
rent (sans  saccadesj.  In  a  word,  I  repeat  it,  there 
was  no  cause  of  alarm. 

"  The  vessel  into  which  the  blood  flowed  not 
being  large  enough  to  hold  the  full  quantity  which 
1  intended  to  abstract,  I  sent  it  away  by  my  as- 
sistant, in  order  that  it  might  be  emptied,  and 
withdrew  my  pressure  on  the  portion  of  the  vein 
below  the  incision.  I  had  scarcely  turned  myself 
round,  when  I  heard  a  sort  of  gurgling  like  that  of 
air  rushing  into  a  bottle  while  the  liquid  is  poured 
out.  I  took  little  notice  of  it,  for  I  had  heard  a 
similar  sound  many  and  many  a  time  without  any 
harm  following,  and,  ray  assistant  having  returned 
I  cf)ntinued  the  bleeding.  After  having  filled  a 
second  vessel,  I  stopped  the  bleeding  in  the  ordi- 
nary way ;  that  is  to  say,  by  piercing  the  edges 
of  the  orifice  with  a  pin,  and  twisting  some  of  the 
hair  from  the  mane  round  it.  I  then  led  the  ani- 
mal back  to  his  stable,  which  was  only  a  few  paces 
distant. 

"  I  had  scarcely  got  him  into  the  stable  when 


he  began  to  tremble  all  over — his  respiration  was 
laborious  and  plaintive — the  pulse  small,  irregular, 
and  quickened — he  groaned  deeply  two  or  three 
times,  and  then  fell  on  his  litter  as  if  he  had  been 
struck  with  lightning. 

"  I  will  not  dissemble  my  affright  at  these  un- 
usual and  alarming  symptoms,  and  my  apprehen- 
sion that  the  animal  would  immediately  expire.  I 
hail  no  doubt  that  his  death  would  be  attributed 
altogether  to  me,  since  [  had  advised  the  bleeding, 
and  performed  it  myself.  Nevertheless,  in  spite 
of  my  agitation,  all  the  circumstances  which  had 
preceded  and  accompanied  the  bleeding  rapidly 
presented  themselves  to  my  mind,  and  especially 
I  recollected  the  noise  which  I  had  heard  at  the 
moment  when  I  had  ceased  to  press  the  vein. 
This  was  a  sudden  ray  of  light,  and  I  felt  assured 
that  the  whole  was  to  be  attributed  to  the  intro- 
duction of  air  into  the  vein.  I  will  confess  that, 
at  that  time,  I  knew  nothing  more  of  the  nature  of 
the  accident  than  I  had  read  in  Bichat's  Treatise 
on  "  Life  and  Death."  I  recollected  that  that 
celebrated  physiologist  had  asserted  that  a  small 
quantity  of  air  w  as  sufficient  to  destroy  the  animal, 
and  that  he  would  die  as  soon  as  the  blood  charged 
with  air  reached  the  brain.  Acting  on  this  belief, 
which  was  an  erroneous  one,  no  doubt,  Cbut  we 
may  be  permitted  to  err  with  Bichat  as  our  com- 
panion), I  thought  that  another  bleeding  offered 
the  only  means  of  saving  the  animal ;  I  hastened 
therefore  to  withdraw  the  pin,  and  to  permit  the 
escape  of  a  ne^v  stream  of  blood.  As  it  ran,  the 
horse  seemed  to  regain  new  life — he  made  several 
fruitless  efforts  to  rise,  and  in  five  or  six  minutes 
after  this  new  bleeding  he  accomplished  it.  When 
he  was  up,  his  pulse  became  sensibly  developed, 
and  lost  its  rapidity ;  the  respiration  was  fuller, 
and  less  precipitated  ;  and  half  an  hour  after  the 
accident  all  danger  had  disappeared,  and  he  was 
In  the  same  state  as  before  tlie  first  bleeding.  A 
new,  and  very  remarkable  symptom,  however, 
feegan  to  appear — the  animal  seemed  to  acquire  an 
extreme  degree  of  sensibility  over  the  whole  of  the 
light  side  ot  the  body  (the  opposite  one  to  that  on 
which  he  had  been  bled),  accompanied  by  a  most 
violent  itching.  He  laid  himself  down,  and  rolled 
over  and  over,  and  rubbed  himself  against  every 
thing  that  would  afford  the  slightest  resistance. 

"  This  singular  phenomenon  deserves  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Academy.  It  confirmed  the  opinio  i  of 
Bichat,  and  seemed  to  demonstrate  that,  in  this 
•case,  the  air  had  a  peculiar  effect  on  the  left  side 
of  the  brain.  It  is  thus  alone  that  we  can  explain 
the  singular  hemijjlegia  with  which  he  was  affected. 

"  As  to  the  primitive  disease — pneumonia — it 
pursued  its  usual  course,  and  terminated  favour- 
ably in  about  a  month. 

"  I  am  inclined  to  draw  the  following  conclusion 
from  the  case  which  I  have  just  stated, — that 
when  we  bleed  a  horse  from  the  jugular  vein,  we 
ought  at  the  moment  when  we  cease  to  compress 
the  vein,  to  place  the  finger  for  a  few  seconds  on 
the  aperture,  in  order  to  gi^e  the  superior  column 
of  blood  time  to  fill  the  vacuum  which  has  been 
made  in  the  interior  part  of  the  vessel.  By  taking 
this  precaution,  I  think  that  we  should  always 
avoid  the  accident  which  occurred  to  me,  and 
which  might  be  productive  of  the  most  injurious 
consequences,  both  to  the  veterinary  surgeon  and 
his  patient." 

There  is  a  third  case  of  this  kind  in  a  collection, 
yet  unpublished,  of  practical  facts,  by  M.  Riss,  of 
the  Royal  and  Central  Society  of  Agriculture. 
"  After  having  extracted   about   ten    pounds  of 
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blood,"  says  he,  ''  at  the  moment  when  1  with- 
drew the  vessel  that  held  it,  and  which  at  the  same 
time  had  made  the  necessary  pressure  on  the  jugu- 
lar, we  heard  a  noise — aspeciesof  gurgling  within 
the  vein, — and  we  immediately  afterwards  saw  a 
kind  of  bloody  foam  exuding  from  the  orifice  that 
had  been  made  by  the  fleam.  We  immediately 
attributed  it  to  the  entrance  of  air  into  the  jugu- 
lar, and,  instead  of  pinning  up  the  orifice  as  I  in- 
tended, I  compressed  the  jugular  anew,  and  took 
away  al)out  four  pounds  more  of  blood. 

"  Hitherto  the  animal  did  not  a])|)ear  to  have 
suffered  any  injury,  and  I  ordered  him  to  be  led 
back  to  the  stable ;  but  he  had  scarcely  gone  40 
or  50  paces  before  he  suddenly  stopped,  staggered, 
fell,  and  began  to  beat  himself  with  violence.  He 
made  several  efforts  to  get  up,  but  fell  a^ain  im- 
mediately. Fearing  that  he  would  bruise  himself 
sadly  by  these  struggles,  I  caused  him  to  be  held 
as  firmly  down  as  jiossible. 

"  During  the  whole  of  this  time — a  quarter  of 
an  hour  or  more — his  eyes  rolled  in  their  orbits  ; 
his  flanks  heaved  violently ;  his  breathing  was 
loud  and  precipitate  ;  iiis  ears,  muzzle,  and  ex- 
tremities became  cold  ;  the  testicles  were  retracted 
into  the  abdomen,  and  the  pulse  was  scarcely  per- 
ceptible. 

"  I  ordered  frequent  ablutions  of  cold  water 
over  his  head  and  scrotum,  and  employed  several 
men  in  rubbing  him  well  all  over. 

"  By  little  and  little  the  respiration  became 
quieter  and  less  accelerated,  the  testes  descended 
into  the  scrotum,  the  pulse  began  to  be  developed, 
and  the  horse  was  covered  by  ])erspiration.  I  then 
proposed  to  let  him  rise,  which  he  did  in  a  mo- 
ment. He  was  led  on  to  his  stable;  the  sweat  by 
degrees  dried  away,  and  an  hour  afterwards  it 
was  difficult  to  perceive  that  any  thing  had  ailed 
him." 

Such  are  the  only  three  cases  that  have  occurred 
in  veterinary  practise  of  accidents  happening  from 
the  accidental  introduction  of  air  into  the  veins  in 
surgical  operations.  In  human  surgery,  however, 
these  cases  have  been  much  more  numerous.  Tiicy 
have  amounted  to  more  than  thirty.  Our  space 
does  not  permit  us  to  give  a  detailed  history  of 
anj'  of  these  cases,  and  we  will  only  say  that, 
during  some  surgical  operations  on  the  superior 
part  of  the  chest,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
large  venous  trunks,  this  introduction  of  air  into 
the  veins  has  occurred.  It  has  always  been  accom- 
panied by  a  kind  of  gurgling  or  of  hissing,  as  when 
the  air  is  admitted  in  small  quantities  into  the 
cavity  of  an  exhausted  receiver,  or,  according  to 
others,  more  resembling  the  sound  when  air  is 
rushing  through  a  small  aperture  in  the  chest  of  a 
living  animal.  We  will  add  that  in  every  case,  at 
the  close  of  this  noise,  evidently  occasioned  by  the 
rushing  of  air  into  the  vein,  some  fearful  symp- 
toms have  followed,  such  as  plaintive  cries,  syn- 
cope, distortion  of  the  eyes,  extreme  paleness,  im- 
perceptible pulse,  suspended  respiration,  and  that 
the  succession  of  these  symptoms  has  been 
strangely  rapid,  and  the  death  sudden. 

Surprised  at  these  remarkable  phenomena,  pro- 
duced by  the  penetration  of  air  into  the  circulatory 
vessels,  physiologists  have  engaged  in  various  ex- 
periments, with  a  view  to  discover  the  mode  of 
action  of  this  fluid  on  the  living  tissue,  and  the 
organs  which  are  so  strangely  affected  by  it. 
Treading  in  neai-ly  the  same  path,  the  different 
experimentalists  have  arrived  at  strangely  different 
conclusions. 

Bichat,  in  his  treatise  "  On  Life  and  Death,'' 


maintains  that  the  air  introduced  into  the  venous 
vessels  destroys  the  functions  of  life  by  its  direct 
action  on  the  brain,  and  that  the  circulation  is 
necessarily  interrupted,  because  the  cerebral  influ- 
ence is  first  suspended. 

Nysten,  on  the  contrary,  after  numerous  expe- 
riments made  in  1811  on  this  subject,  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  the  atmospheric  air  injected 
into  the  venous  system  of  different  animals,  de- 
stroys them  by  causing  an  enormous  distention  of 
the  pulmonary  auricle  and  ventricle.  When,  how- 
ever, a  great  quantity  of  air  is  introduced,  the 
bronchial  passages  are  embarrassed  by  its  presence, 
and  thence  results  cough,  spumy  expectoration, 
guttural  breathing,  death,  and  altered  structure  of 
the  lungs. 

M.  JMagendie  attributes  the  death  of  the  animal 
to  the  sudden  cessation  of  the  circulation,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  accumulation  of  air,  and  its  rare- 
faction in  the  cavities  of  the  heart,  \\hich  it  dis- 
tends, and  to  the  contraction  of  which  it  opposes 
itself. 

M.  Leroy  D'Etrolles  says  that  the  air  may  cause 
dea  h  in  three  ways — by  its  influence  on  the  brain, 
agreeably  to  Bichat's  opinion,  either  affecting  its 
sensibility,  or  acting  upon  it  mechanically  ;  or  by 
its  influence  on  the  lungs,  causing  sudden  emphy- 
sema of  these  organs  ;  or  by  its  influence  on  the 
heart,  in  depriving  it  of  arterial  blood.  Accord- 
ing to  M.  Picdagne',  death  results  from  pulmonary 
emphvsema. 

M.'JMcrcier  thinks  that  the  air,  by  reason  of  its 
compressibility,  yie'ds  to  the  contractile  powers  of 
the  right  cavities,  and  occupies  a  smaller  space ; 
but  that  when  these  cavities  begin  to  dilate,  the 
air,  acquiring  its  former  volume,  fills  these  cavi- 
ties, and  prevents  the  entrance  of  the  blood  ;  and 
thus  the  stagnation  of  the  venous  blood,  and  the 
interruption  of  the  arterial  circulation,  are  the 
causes  of  death. 

Such  was  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  knowledge 
on  this  question  when  M.  Amnssat  undertook 
some  new  experiments.  The  commission  of  the 
Academy  likewise  instituted  a  course  of  experi- 
ments, to  the  number  of  forty. 

Twenty-nine  were  made  on  dogs,  and  had  re- 
ference, first  to  the  spontaneous  introduction  of 
air  into  the  jugular,  subclavian,  and  axiliary 
veins ;  secondly  the  introduction  of  this  fluid  into 
the  venous  vessels  through  the  medium  of  a  sound 
placed  in  one  of  them,  and  the  air  then  introduced 
either  by  the  natural  expansion  of  the  chest  and 
the  heart,  or  by  artificial  injection. 

In  both  cases  the  subjects  of  the  experiments 
were  sometimes  placed  in  a  horizontal  and  some- 
times a  verticle  position  ;  and  in  both  the  one  and 
the  other,  on  animals  sometimes  debilitated  and 
sometimes  not.  before  the  experiments. 

After  having  stated  the  results  of  these  experi- 
ments, varied  in  different  ways,  the  reporter  gives 
some  details  of  the  effect  produced  by  the  intro- 
duction of  air  previously  breathed  and  procured 
from  the  human  chest.  He  concludes  by  stating 
the  effect  of  various  experiments,  attempted  with 
a  view  to  prevent  the  fatal  result  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  air. 

They  experimented  also  on  eleven  horses,  fol- 
lowing pretty  nearly  the  same  courses.  Their  de- 
tails will  be  given  in  a  future  number. 


Fauming  in  the  Olden  Time.— From  an  ancient 
Latin  tract,  supposed  to  have  been  written  about 
the  latter  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  which,  al- 
though chiefly  a  treatise   on  law,  yet  contains  many 
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passag^es  relaling  to  rural  economy,  we  learn  that  hus- 
bandry was  conducted  with  more  reg-ard  to  precision 
than  mig-ht  be  thoug'ht  consistent  with  the  rude  habits  of 
the  times.  It  points  out  tiie  several  duties  of  the  steward, 
the  bailiff,  and  the  labourers,  from  which  it  appears  that 
even  in  that  age,  when  education  was  so  rare,  the  farm 
accounts  on  larg'c  properties  were  kept  with  scrupulous 
accuracy  ;  and  it  g-ives  many  directions  respecting  the 
tillage  of  land  and  the  management  of  cattle,  that  are 
not  inapplicable  to  the  practice  of  the  present  day.  Yet 
the  learned  author  estimates  the  possible  returns  from 
the  soil  so  low  as  to  inform  us  that,  unless  an  acre  of 
wheat  yielded  three  times  the  seed  sown,  the  farmer  will 
be  a  loser,  if  corn  were  not  unusually  dear.  His  cal- 
culation is  as  follows :  — 

s,  d. 

Three  ploughing-s    1     6 

Harrowing   0     1 

Two  bushels  of  seed 1     0 

Weeding 0    0^ 

Reaping    0    5 

Carrying 0    1 

3  H 
Which  is  about  the  value  of  six  bushels  of  wheat  at  the 
time  he  wrote,  and  exclusively  of  rent,  of  which  nothing 
is  said.  But  Sir  John  Cuilom  and  Sir  F.  M.  Eden,  who 
have  devoted  much  ettention  to  the  subject,  assume  the 
average  crop  to  have  been  about  twelve  bushels  ;  and 
the  former  remarks  that—"  Supposing  4s.  6d.  to  be 
about  the  mean  price  of  a  quarter  of  wheat,  and  4d.  a 
year's  rent  of  an  acre  of  land,  the  disproportion  between 
the  produce  of  the  land  audits  rent  is  almostincredible  ; 
for  if  an  acre  produced  in  general  only  a  quarter  and  a 
half,  it  would,  if  the  ground  was  cropped  only  two  years 
together,  give  the  husbandman  thirteen  times  the  rent 
of  his  land,  one  year  with  another;  a  profit  which  the 
best  farmers  in  the  present  state  of  improved  agriculture 
can  rarely  reach." — Kentish  Observer. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE   MARK 
LANE   EXPRESS. 

Sir, — You  will  much  oblige  several  of  your  sub- 
scribers by  answering  the  following  queries,  either 
through  your  friends  and  readers,  or  by  the  assistance 
of  your  own  knowledge,  on  the  points,  the  latter  of 
which,  materially  concerns  very  many  tenant  farmers 
ia  the  kingdom. 

An  Old  Subscriber. 

Query. — How  much  bone-dust  should  be  applied 
per  acre,  on  good  sandy  loams,  for  turnips,  and  how 
should  it  be  deposited  in  the  land  ?  Should  the  seed 
and  manure  be  placed  in  the  same  drill  or  not  ?  Should 
the  seed  aud  manure  be  put  in  at  the  same  depth,  or 
should  the  seed  be  placed  nearer  the  surface  than  the 
manure  ? 

The  owner  of  the  farm  occupied  by  A,  and  the  owner 
of  the  great  and  small  tithes  arising  from  the  said  farm 
are  both  quiet  previous  to  Michaelmas  1838,  on  the 
matter  of  commuting  the  said  tithes,  and  so  long  that 
previous  to  any  arrangemant  or  proposals  for  arrange- 
ment between  the  landowner  and  titheowner  of  A's 
farm  some  tithe  arises ;  A  heretofore  for  several  years 
having  paid  a  composition  for  both  great  and  small 
tithes  of  his  farm. 

Q,UERY. — Should  A  neglect  to  set  out  his  tithe  when 
it  arises  and  remain  equally  quiet  with  landowner  and 
titheowner,  will  he  be  answerable  for  the  usual  amount 
of  composition  ?  If  he  is  answerable,  will  he  be  so  to 
the  landowner  or  the  titheowner?  It  being  evident 
from  the  tithe  bill,  that  in  the  event  of  A's  landlord 
commuting  for  the  tithes  of  A^s  farm,  at  such  a  sum 
as  is  not  agreeable  to  A  the  tenant,  the  landlord  must 
pay  the  titheowner  the  commuted  sum,  and  take  ^'s 
tithes  ia  kind. 


DREAMS  OF  THE   OLDEN  TIMES. 

HOW  TO  PLOM  VP  A  HORSE,  AND  MAKE  HIM  FATTE  AND 
LUSTIE  ;  AND  ALSO  HOW  TO  KEEPE  A  JADE  FROM 
TIRING  BY  THE  WAY,  AND  TO  MAKE  HER  TO  FOAME  AT 
THE  BIT. 

Take  (Enula  Campana,  commin  seed,  tumericke, 
and  annisseeds,  of  each  a  pennie-worth,  and  seeth 
them  well  with  three  headsofgarlicke  amongst  them, 
well  stamped,  in  a  gallon  of  ale  ;  then  streine  it,  and 
expresse  as  much  of  the  substance  as  you  may  well 
wring  out,  and  giue  your  horse  to  drink  there  of 
blood  warme,  a  full  quart  at  once  ;  and  then  ride  him 
til  he  be  hot,  then  stable  him,  litter  him  well  and 
currie  him  until  he  be  colde  ;  doe  the  like  two  or 
three  mornings  together,  and  so  turn  him  to  grasse, 
and  he  will  thriue  wonderfuUie  in  a  short  time. 
Some  commend  a  handful  of  grunsell  sodden  in  the 
afore  said  ale  with  the  rest  of  the  ingredientes. 

But  if  you  keep  him  in  the  stable,  give  him  to 
eat  in  his  prouencler  the  rootes  of  ffinula  Campana 
with  some  commin  seeds  both  beaten  togither,  or  the 
oenula  campa  small  shred  for  fourteen  days  togither, 
and  it  will  make  a  leane  jade  to  thrine  more  in  one 
month  than  otherwise  she  would  do  in  three. 

When  you  ride  abroad  vpon  a  hired  hackney, 
carie  a  good  quantitie  ef  tlie  powder  of  cenula  campa 
with  you  in  some  leathern  bag;  and  when  others  doe 
baite  their  horses  in  their  ordinairie  manner,  your 
horse  being  first  well  walked,  littered,  and  rubbed, 
giue  him  a  handful  of  this  powder  in  a  quart  of 
stronge  ale  with  a  home,  and  tie  his  head  high  to  the 
rack,  and  you  need  to  giue  no  other  or  verie  little 
prouender  vntil  night ;  then  let  him  be  well  meated, 
and  giue  him  in  the  morning  two  peny  worth  of 
bread  and  his  ale  with  the  powder,  but  water  at 
night. 

This  a  friend  of  mine  yet  living  did  learn  of  a 
good  fellow  that  had  been  a  ranke  rider  in  his  dales, 
by  whose  ineanes  though  his  hackney  tired  at  Bris- 
tow,  yet  this  companion  for  his  better  encourage- 
ment seeing  him  all  out  of  heart,  by  reason  that  he 
was  like  to  lose  so  good  companie  as  was  then 
gathered  together,  he  exchanged  horses  with  him, 
and  brought  the  hackney  (by  the  means  aforesaid) 
verie  quicke  and  liuely  vppe  to  London  :  and  also  if 
you  tie  a  prettie  little  bunche  of  peni-royal,  about  the 
bit  within  the  hoises  mouth,  the  horse  champing- 
thereon  will  foame  gallantlie  and  trauel  with  muche 
more  courage.  Another  gentleman  told  me  that 
whenever  he  found  any  jade  to  tire  vnder  him,  he 
would  presentlie  take  off  his  saddle,  and  with  a  good 
quantitie  o( arsesmart  (which  is  a  herb  that  groweth 
in  aln.ost  euerie  ditch  and  standing  water)  rubbe 
him  well  on  the  backe  vnderneath  the  saddle,  and 
afterwardc  lay  a  good  quantitie  of  a?-sesma?t  vnder- 
neath the  saddle,  and  so  ride  him  any  reasonable 
journey.  These  secrets  I  thought  good  to  discouer 
for  the  benefite  of  alt  English  trauellers,  and  I  hope 
they  are  true,  because  my  authors  are  aliue,  and 
speake  of  their  own  experience,  and  not  by  bare 
report  from  others  ;  they  doe  also  carrie  great  pro- 
babilitie  with  them. — Sir  Hugh  Platte's  Jewel  House  of 
Art  and  Nature,  1594,  p.  27. 


Important  to  Farmers. —  Carruihers  v.  Hollis. 
— This  was  an  action  for  unlawfully  driving  the 
plaintiff's  sheep  into  the  highway,  and  leaving  them 
there  whereby  they  were  injured.  The  defendant 
pleaded  that  they  had  broken  into  his  field,  and  that  he 
had  driven  them  out,  as  he  lawfully  might.  The  cause 
was  tried  before  Mr.  Baron  Gurney,  at  Monmouth, 
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■when  it  appeared  that  the  sheep  had  strayed  from  the 
field  of  the  plaintiff  into  that  of  the  defendant  through 
a  defective  fence,  which  it  was  the  duty  of  the  defendant 
to  repair  ;  that  the  defendant  had  driven  them  out  of 
his  field  into  the  road,  from  which  they  might  have  got 
into  the  field  of  their  owner,  but  that  he  had  not  taken 
the  precaution  of  making  them  go  into  that  field,  and 
some  of  them  got  injured  in  the  road.  The  question 
■wss,  whether  the  defendant  ought  not  to  have  driven 
them  into  their  owner's  field  instead  of  leaving  them 
in  the  road  to  get  there  or  not,  as  they  might  please. 
A  verdict  had  been  given  for  the  plaintiff. — Mr.  Rich- 
ards now  moved  to  arrest  the  judgment,  on  the  ground 
that  the  defendant  was  not  bound  to  do  more  than  to 
drive  the  sheep  out  of  his  own  field. — The  Court,  how- 
ever, held,  that  as  the  sheep  had  escaped  into  the  de- 
fendant's field  through  the  defect  of  his  fence,  he  was 
bound  on  driving  them  out  to  drive  them  into  the  place 
from  which  they  had  so  escaped. — Rule  refused. 


STOCKBRIDGE  CATTLE-MARKET. 

The  Spring  Show  took  place  on  the  3d  of  May,  when 
considerable  interest  having  been  excited  by  the  various 
sweepstakes  and  premiums,  there  was  a  strong  muster 
of  the  neighbouring  agriculturists,  and  a  large  exhibi- 
tion of  stock. 

After  the  show,  eighty-two  gentlemen  sat  down  to 
dinner  at  the  Grosvenor  Arms  Inn,  Peter  Green,  Esq., 
in  the  chair. 

After  the  usual  loyal  and  patriotic  toasts,  the  Chair- 
man called  on  the  judges  for  their  decisions,  and  they 
declared 

Mr.  John  Twynam  (of  Whitchurch)  to  be  the  winner 
of  the  sweepstakes  for  the  best  ram  ;  but  they  felt 
bound  to  notice  the  excellence  of  the  rams  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  Godwin,  Longman,  and  Dear. 

On  Mr.  Twynam's  health  being  given  from  the  Chair, 
with  some  flattering  observations  on  his  stock,  Mr.  T. 
returned  thanks,  and  expressed  his  determination  to 
support  the  market. 

Mr.  John  Pain,  of  Houghton,  was  then  declared  to 
be  the  winner  of  the  sweepstakes  for  ewes  (the  judges 
again  complimenting  Mr.  Longman  on  his  ewes). 

The  Chairman  gave  Mr.  Pain's  health,  and  remarked 
how  much  the  neighbourhood  was  indebted  to  him  for 
the  spirited  manner  in  which  he  at  all  times  brought 
out  his  stock,  and  supported  the  market. — Mr.  Pain 
returned  thanks. 

The  Chairman  then  said,  that,  after  the  observations 
made  by  the  judges  on  Mr.  Longman's  stock,  in  which 
he  most  fully  concurred,  he  would  propose  his  health, 
and  begged  to  assure  him  he  might  with  confidence  an- 
ticipate the  next  year's  show. — Mr.  Longman  returned 
thanks,  observing,  that,  though  beaten,  he  would  cer- 
tainly try  again  and  again. 

Mr.  HoUoway  was  declared  winner  of  the  premium 
for  the  ten  best  ewes,  and  the  Chairman,  in  proposing 
his  health,  remarked,  that  he  believed  it  was  his  first 
appearance  as  a  competitor  at  the  market,  and  he  hoped 
his  success  would  induce  him  to  come  again. 

The  sweepstakes  for  the  ten  best  lambs  was  given  to 
Mr.  Charles  Penton,  of  Bramsbury,  and  the  premium 
for  the  second-best  lambs  to  Mr.  W.  North,  of  Barton 
Stacey. 

Mr.  Charles  Fielder,  of  Spasholt,  having  been  de- 
clared winner  of  the  sweepstakes  for  the  best  wethers, 
Mr.  John  Twynam  begged  to  propose  his  health,  and 
to  assure  him,  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  stock  which  he 
had  that  day  exhibited  reflected  the  greatest  credit 
on  him,  and  was  well  deserving  the  notice  which  it  had 
attracted  in  the  market. — Mr.  Fielder  returned  thanks. 

The  other  sweepstakes  and  premiums  were  disposed 
of  as  follows  :— For  the  best  pig,  to  Mr.  Isaac  Sadler ; 
the  best  sow,  Mr,  R.  W.  England  ;  the  best  calf,  Mr. 
French  ;  the  ten  best  store-pigs,  Mr.  W.  Russell. 

The  Chairman  then  proposed,  as  the  next  toast — 
"  Prosperity  to  Stockbridge  Market." 

Mr.  Busigny  said,  that,  deputed  as  he  had  the  honour 


to  be,  by  no  fewer  than  eighty-six  persons  who  had  re- 
quested him  on  the  present  occasion  to  claim  the  at- 
tention of  the  meeting,  he  must  beg  their  kind  indul- 
gence for  a  short  period.  He  knew  that  the  company 
were  generally  aware  of  the  object  for  which  he  had 
risen — that  it  was  to  do  honour  to  their  excellent  Chair- 
man. (Addressing  the  Chair  more  particularly,  Mr. 
B.  continued.)  "  We  well  recollect.  Sir,  how  strong 
and  staunch  a  supporter  of  this  market  you  have 
been,  and  how  much  we  have  benefited  by  that  support. 
We  recollect,  too,  that  some  few  years  since,  you  were 
the  owner  and  occupier  of  considerable  landed  property 
in  this  neighbourhood.  We  recollect  the  kindness  and 
courtesy  which  you  then  exhibited  to  all ;  and  gratify- 
ing we  hope  it  will  prove  to  you,  to  find  that  your  kind- 
nesses and  courtesies  have  neither  been  overlooked  nor 
forgotten.  I  would.  Sir,  that  you  could  go  into  the 
parish  of  Houghton,  and  hear  the  labourers  for  whose 
welfare  you  had  so  much  regard — I  would  that  you 
could  hear  them  talk  of  the  good  old  times  of  Peter 
Green.  (Mr.  Busigny  then  produced  a  very  handsome 
snuff-box.)  The  cost  of  this  snuff-box.  Sir,  has  been 
raised  by  subscription — and,  although  not  very  costly, 
yet  it  is  invaluable.  It  is  a  testimony  and  mark  of  the 
respect,  esteem,  and  affection  entertained  towards  you 
by  a  numerous  body  of  friends.  It  is  a  mark  of  respect 
which  money  could  never  have  purchased,  and  which 
you  will  have  obtained  by  the  exercise  of  that  goodness 
and  benevolence  which  are  the  effusions  of  a  good  heart. 
Eighty-six  gentlemen  have,  in  1838,  thought  it  due  to 
you  to  request  your  acceptance  of  this  trifling  mark  of 
their  respect  and  esteem — and,  trifling  though  I  have 
termed  it,  yet  in  reality  it  is  most  valuable  to 
you,  as  it  is  an  assurance,  not  to  a  man  in  wealth 
and  power,  which  might  then  be  suspected,  but  to 
a  gentleman  now  unfortunately  no  longer  an  owner 
and  occupier  of  estates  in  this  neighbourhood, 
and  resident  a  considerable  distance  from  us, — it  is  an 
assurance,  that  you  still  have  place  in  the  recollections 
and  affections  of  grateful  friends."  (Loud  cheers.) 
After  a  few  further  remarks,  the  box,  containing  a  suit- 
able inscription,  was  presented  by  Mr.  Busigny  to  Mr. 
Green,  the  company  having  drunk  his  health  with  due 
honours. — Mr.  Green  rose — It  was  in  vain  for  us  to 
endeavour  to  catch  what  fell  from  him,  owing  not 
merely  to  the  cheering,  but  to  the  excitement  under 
which  Mr.  Green  evidently  laboured.  We  could  only 
understand  that  he  thanked  his  friends  most  deeply  and 
sincerely. 

The  health  of  Mr.  Busigny  having  been  given,  that 
gentleman,  in  returning  thanks,  observed,  that  nothing 
gave  him  more  pleasure  than  when,  throwing  aside  the 
lawyer,  he  could  render  any  service  to  those  kind  friends 
amongst  whom  he  had  the  happiness  to  live. 

The  healths  of  Mr.  John  Pyle  and  the  other  unsuc- 
cessful candidates — of  General  Yates,  of  the  Judges, 
the  Members  for  South  Hants— Sir  W.  Heathcote,  C. 
Baring  Wall,  J.  M.  Elwes,  Sir  F.  Cantry,  R.  Etwall, 
Esq.,  the  Rev.  F.  Dyson,  the  Rev.  Walter  Blunt,  &c., 
were  subsequently  given  with  due  honours. 

Before  the  separation  of  the  party,  Mr.  Charles 
Fielder,  at  the  pressing  solicitation  of  the  subscribers, 
consented  to  become  President  at  the  next  meeting,  and 
numerous  Sweepstakes  for  the  ensuing  year  were  en- 
tered into. 


Lusus  Nature. — One  of  the  most  remarkable 
specimens  of  the  above  we  have  heard  of  for  some  years 
is  now  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Rawson.  It  is  a 
chicken  with  two  heads,  and  a  neck  with  two  distinct 
columns  of  vertebrte,  enclosed  in  one  envelope  of  skin 
— it  has  four  legs,  four  wings,  two  tails,  and  two  backs 
clearly  developed — and  on  examination  it  was  found  to 
contain  but  one  heart.  This  singular  creature  was 
hatched  by  a  hen  belonging  to  Mr.  Wm.  Fitzmaurice ; 
and,  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  it  was  killed  by  a 
dog,  otherwise,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  from  the 
perfect  state  of  its  formation,  it  would  have  arrived  at 
maturity.— CfM'iott)  Sentinel. 
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THE    HORSE.— FOOD. 

Kinds  of  Food. — In  this  country  horses  are  fed 
upon  oats,  hay,  grass,  and  roots.  Many  people  talk 
as  if  they  could  be  fed  on  nothing  else.  But  iu 
other  parts  of  the  world,  where  the  productions  of 
the  soil  are  different,  the  food  of  the  horse  is  diffe- 
rent. "  In  some  sterile  countries,  they  are  forced 
to  subsist  on  dried  fish,  and  even  on  vegetable 
mould;  in  Arabia,  on  milk,  flesh-balls,  eggs,  brotli, 
&c.  In  India,  horses  are  variously  fed.  The  native 
grasses  are  judged  very  nutritious.  Few,  perhaps 
no  oats  are  grown ;  barley  is  rare,  and  not  commonly 
given  to  liorses.  In  Bengal,  a  vetch,  something  like 
the  tare,  is  used.  On  the  western  side  of  India,  a 
sort  of  pigeon-pea,  called  gram  (^cicer  arietinum), 
forms  the  ordinary  food,  with  grass  while  in  season, 
and  hay  all  the  year  round.  Indian-corn  or  rice  is 
seldom  given.  In  the  West  Indies,  maize,  Guinea- 
corn,  sugar-cane  tops,  and  sometimes  molasses  are 
given.  In  the  Mahratta  country,  salt,  pepper,  and 
other  spices,  are  made  into  balls,  with  flour  and 
butter,  and  these  are  supposed  to  produce  animation, 
and  to  fine  the  coat.  Broth,  made  from  sheep's-head, 
is  sometimes  given.  In  France,  Spain,  and  Italy, 
besides  the  grasses,  the  leaves  of  limes,  vines,  the 
tops  of  acacia,  and  the  seeds  of  the  carab-tree,  are 
given  to  horses."* 

The  articles  upon  which  horses  ai-e  fed  in  this 
country  are  usually  arranged  into  three  classes.  That 
which  possesses  the  least  nutriment,  in  proportion 
to  its  bulk,  is  termed  fodder,  and  consists  of  grass, 
hay,  and  straw  ;  that  which  possesses  the  most  nu- 
triment, in  proportion  to  its  bulk,  is  termed  corn. 
This  word  is  often  used  as  if  it  belonged  exclusively 
to  oats ;  but  it  is  a  general  name  for  all  the  kinds  of 
grain  and  pulse  upon  which  horses  are  fed.  In  this 
work  it  is  used  only  in  its  general  sense.  Roots, 
such  as  carrots,  turnips,  and  potatoes,  form  the  third 
kind  of  food.  In  relation  to  their  bulk,  they  have 
less  nutriment  than  corn,  and  more  than  foddei-.  I 
do  not  think  this  classification  is  of  any  use,  and  here 
it  will  not  be  regarded,  but  it  is  well  to  know  the 
meaning  usually  attached  to  the  terms. 

Green  Herbage. — There  are  several  kinds  of 
green  meat,  but  the  individual  properties  of  each 
are  so  little  known,  that  much  cannot  be  said  about 
them. 

Grass  is  the  natural  food  of  horses.  It  is  provided 
for  him  without  the  interference  of  art.  It  is  com- 
posed of  a  great  number  of  plants,  differing  much 
or  little  from  each  other  in  structure,  composition, 
and  duration.  Some  of  the  natural  grasses  are  to 
the  horse  mere  weeds,  destitute  of  nutriment,  though 
not  positively  injurious.  Several  are  rejected,  or 
eaten  only  when  there  is  nothing  else  to  eat,  and 
none  are  sufficiently  rich  to  maintain  the  horse  in 
condition  for  constant  work,  even  though  the  work 
be  moderate.  At  a  gentle  pace,  he  may  travel  a  few 
miles  to-day,  but  he  is  unfit  for  a  journey  to-morrow. 
By  cutting  the  grass  and  bringing  it  to  the  stable, 
the  horse  may  be  saved  the  labour  of  collecting  jt ; 
but  still  he  can  render  very  little  service. 

Grass,  however,  or  green  herbage  of  some  kind,  is 
given  to  almost  all  horses  during  a  part  of  the  year. 
The  young  animals,  from  the  time  they  are  weaned 
till  they  are  fit  for  work,  receive  grass  as  long  as  it 
can  be  had.  Hunting  and  racing  colts  excepted, 
they  receive  little  else. 

It  is  commonly  believed  that  grass  has  some  re- 
novating and  purifying  properties,  not  possessed  by 
bay  nor  by  corn.     It  is  true  that  all  the  kinds  of 

*  Louden's  Enc.  of  Agric,  p.  1004, 


green  herbage,  including  clover,  saintfoin,  lucerne, 
tares,  and  ryegrass,  produce  a  change  upon  the  horse. 
But  whether  the  change  be  for  better  or  for  worse, 
is  another  question.  For  the  first  two  or  three  days, 
green  meat  relaxes  the  bowels  and  increases  the  se- 
cretion of  urine  and  of  perspiration.  Very  often  it 
produces  an  itchy  eruption  on  the  skin,  particularly 
when  given  along  with  a  large  allowance  of  corn. 
When  the  horse  is  permitted  to  eat  what  he  pleases, 
the  belly  becomes  large.  These  effects  may  be  termed 
immediate.  They  are  most  apparent  at  the  com- 
mencement, but  are  visible  so  long  as  the  horse  re- 
ceives any  considerable  quantity  of  grass.  Green 
meat  produces  other  effects  not  so  easily  traced. 
Wounds  heal  more  kindly,  inflammatory  diseases 
are  not  so  fatal,  and  chronic  diseases  frequently 
abate,  or  they  entirely  disappear  under  the  use  of 
grass.  The  horse,  however,  is  always  soft,  when  fed 
much  on  green  meat.  He  sweats  a  great  deal,  and 
is  soon  exhausted  by  his  work. 

Clover,  Ryegrass,  Tares,  Lucerne,  Saintfoin, 
and  the  Oat-Plant,  are  all  used  as  green  meat.  So 
far  as  the  horse  is  concerned,  one  seems  to  be  as 
good  as  any  of  the  others.  They  appear  to  produce 
the  same  effects  as  grass.  Amid  such  variety  we 
might  expect  to  find  some  difference,  but  I  have  not 
been  able  to  perceive  any.  Some  horses,  indeed, 
like  one  article  better  than  another,  but  this  seems  to 
be  mere  taste,  for  no  one  of  them  appears  to  be  gene- 
rally preferred  nor  rejected.  There  are  various 
opinions,  however,  as  to  the  comparative  value  of 
these  articles.  Some  affirm  that  clover  is  less  nutri- 
tious than  ryegrass,  some  that  tares  are  poor  watery 
feeding,  and  others  that  lucerne  and  saintfoin  are  the 
best  of  the  whole  lot.  But  opinion  on  the  subject 
seems  to  be  quite  vague.  Whatever  one  affirms, 
another  will  be  found  to  deny.  In  Scotland, lucerne 
and  saintfoin  are  very  little  used  ;  but  clover,  rye- 
grass, and  tares,  are  given  each  in  their  seasoH,  as  if 
one  were  equal  to  another. 

Beans,  wheat,  rye,  and  oats,  the  whole  plant,  are 
sometimes,  but  very  seldom,  and  never  regularly 
used  as  for  horses.  Cabbage,  and  some  other  green 
articles,  are  eaten,  but  they  deserve  no  particular 
notice.  Several,  which  form  the  ordinary  green 
meat  of  horses  in  other  countries,  are  not  gr>)wn 
here.  The  leaves  and  clippings  of  the  wine  are 
much  used  in  many  parts  of  France. 

Whin,  Furze,  or  Gorse. — This  is  an  abundant 
and  cheap  plant.  It  is  very  good  green  meat  for 
horses,  and  is  procured  when  there  is  no  other.  To 
sick  horses  it  is  an  excellent  substitute  for  grass, 
and  many  will  eat  it  when  they  will  eat  nothing  else  ; 
but  it  has  been  extensively  tried  as  an  article  of  or- 
dinary feeding.  It  has  long  been  used  in  many  parts 
of  Wales  and  of  Scotland,  and  in  several  of  the  Irish 
counties.  Mr.  Tjtler  of  Balmain  was  the  first,  I 
understand,  to  publish  a  useful  account  of  its  prO' 
perties.  His  Essay  will  be  found  in  the  fifth  volume 
of  the  Highland  Society's  Transactions.  "  It  ap- 
pears that,  for  five  successive  years,  Mr.  Tytler  fed 
his  farm-horses  from  the  beginning  of  November  to 
the  middle  of  Tviarch,  on  furze  and  straw,  with  a 
very  moderate  allowance  of  oats  during  only  a  part 
of  that  time.  At  first  oats  were  given  throughout 
the  winter,  but  afterwards  only  from  thej  beginning 
of  February,  and  then  only  at  the  rate  of  three  pounds 
two  oz.,  or  about  one-third  of  a  peck,  of  avernge 
quality,  to  each  ;  the  daily  allowance  of  furze  during 
the  first  period  being  twenty-eight  pounds,  and  dur- 
ing the  second,  eighteen  pounds,  with  fourteen  of 
straw. 

"  The  whins  were  cut  by  a  woman.  Provided 
with  a  pair  of  stout  Ledge-gloves,  a  sheep-skin  apron, 
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a  reaping-hook,  and  a  forked  stick,  she  drew  the 
plants  to  her  with  the  fork,  and  cut  off  only  the  suc- 
culent shoots  of  the  year's    growth.     These  heing 
laid  in  bundles  compressed  by  a  stroke  of  the  foot, 
were  ready  for  carting.    Sufficient  for  a  dozen  horses 
at  their  fullest  feed,  could   be  cut  in  six   or  seven 
hours.     A  mule  and  boy  carted  the  load  to  the  farm- 
yard, where  the  mule  was  yoked  to  a  bruising-mill. 
This  consisted  of  an  old  mill-stone,  mounted  upon  a 
horizontal  axle  twelve  feet  long,  attached  by  one  end 
to  a  post,  round  which  the  stone  revolved  on  a  paved 
circalar  bed,  eight  feet  in  diameter.     To  the  other 
extremity  a  swingle-tree  was  hung  for  yoking  the 
mule.     The  whins  were  spread  in  the  course,  and 
turned  over  until  sufficiently  crushed.     This  process 
occupied  about  tbree  hours. 

"  The  daily  expence  of  feeding  eight  horses  was 
thus  calculated  by  Mr.  Tytler : — • 

Nov.  to  Feb.        Feb.  to  March. 
s.    d.  s.    d. 

Woman's  wages. .... .     06  ..  04 

Part  wages  of  boy. .. .     0     4         ..         0     3 

Part  keep  of  mule....      0     4  ..  0     3 

Icwt.  of  straw 2     0  .,  2     0 

251bs.  ofoats 0     0         ..         2     6 

3     2  5     4" 

By  this  it  appears  tbat  the  keep  of  each  horse,  per 
day,  amounted  to  only  fourpence  three  farthings  in 
the  first  period,  and  eightpence  in  the  second.  The 
work  was  tbe  same  as  that  of  other  Berwickshire 
teams,  which  is  by  no  means  light ;  and  Mr.  Tytler 
says,  the  horses  not  only  kept,  but  improved  their 
condition  during  the  whole  season  :  but  they  began 
to  show  a  distaste  to  the  whins  about  the  commence- 
ment of  spring. 

Furze  is  generally  used  on  the  frontiers  of  France 
and  Spain  ;  and  the  British  cavalry  while  in  the 
Pyrenees,  under  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  had  no 
other  forage. 

According  to  the  Mid-Lothian  Report  (Appendix, 
No.  VI.  p.  56),  an  acre  of  whins  has  been  found 
sufficient  for  six  horses,  during  four  months  ;  that 
they  require  two  years  to  produce  them  ;  that  horses, 
with  whins,  and  one  feed  of  corn,  were  in  as  good 
order  as  with  two  feeds  and  straw  ;*  that  all  the 
straw  and  one  feed  of  oats  were  thus  saved  ;  that, 
valuing  these  at  sevenpence  a-day  each  horse,  the 
saving  in  seventeen  weeks,  amounted  on  the  six 
horses,  to  £17  17s., — from  which,  deducting  five 
shillings  a-week  as  the  expence  of  cutting  and  bruis- 
ing, there  would  remain  £13  l2s.  as  the  product  of 
two  acres. t 

Dry  Herbage.— In  this  country  the  dry  herbage 
consists  of  hay  and  straw.  In  France,  the  vine- 
leaves  are  collected  and  stored  for  winter  fodder.  In 
the  West  Indies  the  tops  of  the  sugar-cane  are 
deemed  highly  nutritious,  after  they  are  dried  and 
sweated  a  little  in  heaps.  In  a  season  of  abundance 
ricks  of  the  cane  tops,  the  but-ends  in,  are  made  in 
a  corner  of  each  field,  to  supply  the  want  of  pastur- 
age and  other  food.  These  are  chopped  small,  and 
mixed  with  common  salt,  or  sprinkled  with  a  solu- 
tion of  molasses.  Maize  is  sometimes  made  into 
hay.  "  When  Guinea  or  Indian  corn  is  planted  in 
May,  and  cut  in  July,  in  order  to  bear  seed  that 


*  The  "  order,"  I  suspect  would  be  nothing  to 
boast  of. 

t  British  Husbandry,  Vol.  i.  p.  135.  See  also  the 
Annals  of  Agriculture,  Vol  xxxv.  p.  13.  Ency.  Brit, 
art.  Agriculture.  Farmer's  Mag.  Vol.  xx.  p.  282. 
Comp.  Grazier,  fifth  ed.  p.  559  ;  and  Q,uar.  Jomnal  of 
Agric.  No.  xi. 


year,  that  cutting,  properly  tedded,  makes  an  excel- 
lent hay,  which  cattle  prefer  to  meadow  hay.  In 
like  manner,  after  the  corn  has  done  bearing  seed, 
the  after  crop  furnishes  abundance  of  that  kind  of 
fodder,  which  keeps  well  in  ricks  for  two  or  three 
years."*  In  some  places  dried  ferns,  reeds,  flags, 
small  branches,  or  twigs,  are  dried  and  used  as  sub- 
stitutes for  hay."t  Doubtless  there  are  many  other  ■ 
plants  made  into  fodder  in  different  parts  of  the 
world.  Where  Canary  corn  is  raised,  the  chaff  and 
straw  are  given  to  horses,  from  which  it  is  said  they 
derive  more  nutriment  than  from  hay. 

Hay. — In  Scotland  most  of  tbe  hay  used  for  horses 
is  composed  of  ryegrass,  or  ryegrass  and  clover. 
The  natural  hay,  which  is  not  very  much  used  here, 
contains  several  plants.  Much  of  the  hay  in  Scot- 
land is  bad.  A  good  deal  is  grown  on  poor  land, 
and  this  is  soft,  dwarfish,  and  destitute  of  nutriment. 
But  hay  in  general  is  not  well  made.  In  the  south 
it  is  cured  with  move  skill,  and  preserved  with  more 
care.  The  best  we  have  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  is 
procured  from  Stirlingshire,  and  is  composed  of  rye- 
grass and  a  little  clover. 

In  England  clover-hay  stands  in  high  repute  for 
hard-working  draught  horses.  In  the  market  it 
brings  20  per  cent,  more  than  meadow  or  ryegrass 
hay.  Hard  upland  meadow  hay  is  preferred  for 
hunters  and  racers,  because  I  suppose  they  are  apt 
to  eat  too  much  of  the  clover.  In  Scotland,  ryegrass, 
or  a  mixture  of  ryegrass  and  clover,  is  considered 
the  best  for  all  horses.  Here  we  have  almost  no 
good  meadow  hay,  and  most  of  that  made  from  the 
natural  grasses  is  hardly  worth  preserving. 

Good  Hay  is  about  a  year  old,  long  and  large, 
hard,  tough ;  its  colour  inclining  to  green,  rather 
than  to  white ;  it  lias  a  sweet  taste  and  pleasant 
smell ;  the  seed  is  abundant ;  infused  in  hot  water, 
it  produces  a  rich  dark-coloured  tea.  The  less  dust 
it  has  about  it  the  better ;  but,  from  the  soil,  and  the 
way  in  which  liay  is  made  here,  it  is  seldom  free 
from  dust.  In  damp  weather  hay  absorbs  much 
moisture,  and  weighs  a  good  deal  the  heavier.  In 
England,  the  market  weight  of  new  hay  is  sixty 
pounds  per  truss  till  the  4th  of  September.  The 
truss  of  old  hay  contains  only  fifty-six  pounds. 

New  Hay  is  purgative  and  debilitating.  It  seems 
to  be  difficult  of  digestion.  The  horse  is  fond  of  it, 
and  will  eat  a  large  quantity,  much  of  which  passes 
through  him  little  altered  by  the  digestive  process, 
and  probably  retaining  a  good  deal  of  its  nutriment. 
On  the  other  hand,  hay  which  is  very  old,  is  dry, 
tasteless,  brittle.  The  horse  rejects  much,  and  eats 
little.  Old  hay  is  much  recommended  ;  but  by  old, 
I  suppose  is  meant  not  new.  In  the  south,  perhaps 
stacked  hay  does  not  so  soon  degenerate  as  in  the 
north,  where  it  is  certainly  old  enough  in  one  year. 

Heated  Hay,  sometimes  termed  mowburnt,  is  that 
which  has  undergone  too  much  fermentation.  In 
curing  hay  it  is  thrown  in  a  heap  to  sweat,  that  is, 
till  a  slight  degree  of  fermentation  takes  place, which 
is  arrested  by  exposing  the  hay  to  the  air.  This,  it 
appears,  is  necessary  for  its  preservation  in  the  stacks 
But  sometimes  the  process  is  carried  too  far,  or, 
more  frequently,  it  is  re-excited,  after  the  hay  is 
stored  past.  Hay  that  has  been  thus  injured  is  not 
all  alike.  Some  of  it  acquires  a  very  sweet  sugary 
taste ;  and  this  portion  is  eaten ;  some  of  it  is 
changed  in  colour  to  a  dark  brown,  and  has  its  tex- 
ture altered  ;  it  is  short,  brittle  as  rotted  wood,  and 
has  a  disagreeable  taste ;  this  portion  seems  to  be 
rejected  ;    another  portion  of   the   same  stack   is 

*  Bracy  Clarke's  Pharmacopoeia  Euinqa. 
t  Blaine's  Outlines  of  Vet.  Med. 
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mouldy,  stinking,  quite  rotten,  and  no  horse  will  eat 
tliis.  All  kinds  of  hay,  however  good  originally, 
may  suffer  this  injury.  When  the  damage  has  been 
slight,  most  horses  will  eat  certain  portions  of  the 
hay  very  greedily  ;  they  seem  to  he  fond  of  it  for  the 
lirst  week,  but  subsequently  it  is  rejected  in  disgust. 
Upon  the  whole,  I  believe  it  is  the  most  unprofit- 
able fodder  that  horses  can  receive.  When  very 
bad  it  is  dear  though  obtained  in  a  gift,  for  it  often 
does  much  mischief,  particularly  to  horses  of  fast 
work.  Much  is  wasted,  and  that  which  is  eaten  does 
little  good.  It  is  almost  as  poisonous  as  it  is  nutri- 
tious. Slow  draught  horses  may  not,  indeed,  be 
greatly  injured  by  it.  But  good  wheat  straw  may 
be  better.  To  fast,  hard-working  horses,  such  as 
those  employed  in  mails,  it  is  a  strong  diuretic  ;  and 
its  diuretic  power  does  not  diminish  by  use.  Hay  forms 
an  important  part  of  the  horse's  food,  particularly 
of  those  horses  that  receive  no  roots  nor  boiled  meat. 
Bad  hay  will  change  the  horse's  appearance  and 
condition  in  two  days,  even  when  he  has  an  unli- 
mited quantity  of  corn.  By  bad  hay,  I  mean  that 
which  is  unwholesome.  It  may  be  poor,  having 
little  nutriment,  but  sweet  and  digestible,  without 
being  pernicious.  But  good  straw  is  better  than 
unwholesome  hay  for  all  kinds  of  horses.  The  kid- 
neys are  excited  to  extraordinary  activity.  The 
urine,  which,  in  this  disease,  is  always  perfectly 
transparent,  is  discharged  very  frequently  and  in 
copious  profusion.  The  horse  soon  becomes  hide- 
bound, emaciated,  and  feeble.  His  thirst  is  exces- 
sive. He  never  refuses  water,  and  he  drinks  as  if 
he  would  never  give  over.  The  disease  does  not 
produce  death,  but  it  renders  the  horse  useless,  and 
ruins  the  constitution.  Should  he  catch  cold,  or  take 
the  influenza  which  prevailed  so  much  in  Glasgow 
during  the  winter  of  1836,  glanders  is  seldom  far 
off.*  This  worthless  hay  is  always  sold  at  a  low 
rate,  and  much  of  it  enters  the  coaching  stables,  but 
I  am  perfectly  sure  that  it  would  be  cheaper  to  pay 
the  highest  price  for  the  best.  One  ton  of  good  hay, 
will,  unless  the  men  be  excessively  careless,  go  as 
far  as  two  tons  of  that  which  is  bad.  To  slow-work 
horses,  mowburnt  hay  may  be  given  with  less  detri- 
ment, but  it  is  least  unprofitable  when  consumed  by 
cattle. 

Musty  Hay  is  known  by  its  bad  colour,  its  un- 
pleasant smell,  and  bitter  taste.  It  is  soft  and  coated 
with  fungi.  Like  all  other  hay  its  smell  is  most 
distinct  when  slightly  dampened  by  breathing  upon 
it.  Old  hay  is  often  musty,  without  having  been 
heated.  None  but  a  hungry  horse  will  eat  it,  and 
when  eaten  in  considerable  quantity  it  is  said  to  be 
"  bad  for  the  wind."  In  truth,  it  is  bad  for  every 
part  of  the  body.  In  some  places  they  sprinkle  this 
musty  hay  with  a  solution  of  salt,  which  induces  the 
horse  to  eat  it,  but  even  thus,  it  answers  better  for 
bedding  than  for  feeding,  and  to  that  purpose  the 
horse  applies  the  most  of  it. 

Weather-beaten  Hay  is  that  which  has  lain  in 
the  sward  exposed  to  the  rain  and  the  sun.  It  is 
musty,  full  of  dust,  sapless,  bleached,  or  blackened 
and  destitute  of  seed.  Such,  also,  is  the  state  of 
that  which  has  stood  too  long  uncut.  All  hay  should 
be  cut  a  few  days  before  the  seed  is  quite  ripe. 
After  it  has  lost  most  of  its  seed,  and  its  juices,  little 
is  left  to  afford  nutriment. 

Salted  Hay,  that  is,  hay  with  which  salt  has  been 


*  The  influenza  I  mean,  was  not  at  all  similar  to  a 
disease  which  went  under  the  same  name  at  the  same 
tmie  m  England.  We  had  almost  none  of  the  English 
influenza  till  the  last  week  of  May  1837.  In  the  month 
ot  June  it  weis  very  prevalent. 


mingled  at  the  time  of  stacking  it,  is  not  much  used 
in  Scotland.  It  is  not  to  be  had.  I  can  tell  nothing 
about  it.  Horses  are  said  to  prefer  it  to  any  other. 
But  the  principal  motive  for  salting  hay  is  to  pre- 
serve it  when  the  weather  requires  that  it  be  stacked 
before  it  is  sufficiently  dry.  Salt  prevents  or  checks 
fermentation.  It  darkens  the  colour  of  the  hay  and 
makes  it  weigh  heavier,  for  salt  attracts  moisture. 
Salt,  I  think,  should  not  be  forced  on  the  horse.  It 
may  excite  too  much  thirst.  Given  apart  from  the 
food,  he  may  take  all  that  is  good  for  him.  Damaged 
hay  is  often  sprinkled  with  salt  water,  which  seems 
to  render  it  less  disgusting,  and  may  possibly  correct 
its  bad  properties.  It  should  be  wetted  as  wanted, 
for  it  soon  becomes  sodden  and  rotten. 

The  daily  quantity  of  Hay  allowed  to  each  horse 
must  vary  with  its  quality  and  the  work.  If  the  corn 
be  limited,  the  horse  will  eat  a  greater  weight  of 
poor  hay  than  of  that  which  is  more  nutritious.  If 
it  be  damaged,  he  must  consume  more  than  if  it  were 
sound,  for  he  rejects  some,  perhaps  a  half,  and  that 
which  he  eats  does  not  furnish  so  much  nutriment. 
When  the  work  is  fast,  the  horse  must  net  have  so 
much  as  to  give  him  a  large  belly.  Eight  pounds  of 
good  hay  is  about  the  usual  allowance  to  fast-work- 
ing horses,  who  may  receive  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
or  eighteen  pounds  of  corn.  Large  draught  horses 
will  consume  from  twenty  to  thirty  pounds,  but  the 
quantity  is  seldom  limited  for  these.  Much,  how- 
ever, depends  upon  the  allowance  of  corn.  A  Ger- 
man agriculturist  calculates  that  eight  pounds  of 
meadow-hay,  or  seven  of  that  made  from  clover, 
tares,  or  saintfoin,  afford  as  much  nourishment  as 
three  pounds  of  oats.  Of  the  hay  raised  on  poor 
soils,  nine  pounds  may  be  required. 

A  horse  can  live  on  hay  and  water,  and  when 
thrown  off  work  for  a  considerable  period  he  often 
receives  nothing  else.  This  is  not  always  right. 
The  horse  becomes  so  feeble  and  so  pot-bellied  that 
it  is  long  ere  better  food  will  restore  his  condition 
for  work.  A  little  corn,  some  roots,  or  a  bran-mash, 
though  given  only  once  in  two  days,  will  help  to  keep 
him  in  flesh.  I  have  heard  of  the  horse  being  kept 
almost  entirely  on  hay,  receiving  corn  only  when  he 
was  to  be  used,  I  would  recommend  the  owner  to 
confine  himself  to  bread  and  water  for  a  week  or 
two,  and  then  try  what  work  a  beef-steak  will  en- 
able him  to  do.  There  is  a  material  difference  be- 
tween eating  to  live,  and  eating  to  work.  The  sto- 
mach and  bowels  will  hardly  hold  suflftcient  hay  to 
keep  even  an  idle  horse  alive. 

The  only  preparation  which  hay  receives  before  it 
is  given,  is  that  of  cutting  it  into  chaff,  into  short 
pieces.  When  given  uncut,  the  groom  does,  or 
should  shake  out  the  dust  before  he  puts  it  in  the 
rack. 

Hay  Tea. — An  infusion  of  hay  made  by  pouring 
boiling  water  upon  it,  and  covering  up  till  cool,  has 
been  recommended  as  an  excellent  nutritious  drink 
for  sick  horses,  and  also  for  those  in  health.  It 
might  perhaps  be  a  very  good  substitute  for  gruel ; 
perhaps  a  quart  or  two  of  the  tea  might  not  be  a  bad 
thing  for  a  racer,  given  between  heats,  and  towards 
the  end  of  the  day,  when  the  horse  is  beginning  to 
get  exhausted  liom  fasting,  but  it  has  not  been 
tried. 

Hay-Seed. — In  Scotland,  and  wherever  the  hay 
is  made  chiefly  from  rye-grass,  the  seed  is  often 
made  use  of  in  feeding.  It  is  sometimes  mixed  with 
the  oats  to  prevent  the  horse  from  swallowing  them 
whole,  but  most  generally  it  is  given  along  with  the 
boiled  meat,  either  to  divide  it  or  to  soak  up  the 
liquor.  It  contains  more  nutriment  than  the  hay 
itself,  but  probably  not  a  great  deal,  unless  the  hay 
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has  stood  too  long  uncut.  Some  people  say  that  hay- 
seed is  bad  for  the  wind,  but  I  have  never  been  able 
to  trace  any  evil  to  its  use.  There  is  always  much 
dust  mingled  with  it,  and  this  should  always  be  re- 
moved by  washing.  Sometimes  the  seed  is  boiled, 
and  sometimes  merely  added  to  the  boiled  meat 
while  it  is  hot.  I  do  not  know  that  boiling  improves 
it,  but  it  is  much  better  liked  after  boiling  or  mask- 
ing than  in  its  raw  state. 

Straw. — There  are  five  kinds  of  straw  used  as 
fodder.  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn  that  rye-straw 
is  ever  used  as  fodder  in  this  country.  Of  the  white 
kinds,  wheat  is  supposed  to  be  the  most  nutritious. 
Some,  however,  like  oat-straw  as  well.  Barley- 
straw  is  almost  useless  for  fodder,  and  is  not  used 
when  any  other  can  be  obtained.  Pea-straw  is  bet- 
ter than  that  of  beans,  and  it  has  been  recommended 
as  equal  to  hay,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  it  is  much 
better  than  some  hay.  Straw,  however,  is  little  used 
here.  In  many  parts  of  Europe,  wheat,  barley,  or 
rye-straw  forms  the  whole  or  greater  part  of  the 
dried  herbage,  hay  being  almost  unknown.  In  some 
of  the  towns,  wheat  and  oat  straw  are  occasionally 
given  to  cart  horses,  and  in  some  cases  to  coaching 
horses.  In  the  country,  both  white  and  black  straw 
are  in  common  use  as  winter  fodder  for  the  farm 
horses.  It  is  very  probable  that  wheat-straw,  and 
perhaps  some  of  the  others,  may  soon  be  used  much 
more  extensively  than  they  are  at  present.  Good 
straw  is  certainly  better  than  bad  hay,  and  possibly, 
b}'  increasing  the  allowance  of  corn,  and  cutting  the 
straw,  hay  might  be  almost  entirely  dispensed  with. 
Though  containing  much  less  nutriment,  it  still  con- 
tains some,  and  it  serves  quite  as  well  as  hay  to 
divide  the  corn  and  give  it  a  wholesome  size.  It 
must  be  understood  that  food  ought  to  possess  bulk 
proportioned  in  some  degree  to  the  capacity  of  the 
digestive  organs.  Nutriment  can  be  given  in  a  very 
concentrated  state,  yet  it  is  not  proper  to  condense 
it  beyond  a  certain  point.     Corn    alone  will  oive  all 


infusion.    All  the  kinds  of  straw  soon  grow  sapless 
and  brittle.     They  should  be  fresh, 

Barn-Chaff. — The  shell  which  is  separated  from 
wheat  and  oats  in  thrashing  are  often  given  to  farm- 
horses.  It  seems  to  be  very  poor  stuff.  It  looks  as 
if  it  contained  no  nutriment,  yet  it  may  serve  to  di- 
vide the  corn,  to  make  the  horse  masticate  it,  and  to 
prevent  him  from  swallowing  it  too  huriiedly.  la 
this  way  it  may  so  far  supply  the  place  of  cut  fodder. 
But  the  barn-chaff  is  usually  mingled  with  the  boiled 
meat,  and  if  the  articles  be' very  soft,  the  chaff  may 
give  them  consistence,  but  it  does  little  more.  The 
coving  chaff  of  beans  is  said  to  form  very  good 
manner  meat. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  MARK- 
LANE    EXPRESS. 

Sill, — Thinking  a  few  remarks,  Mr.  Editor,  would 
not  be  uninteresting  to  many  of  your  agricultural 
readers,  I  thus  venture  to  give  them  a  sketch  of  the 
system  as  practised  in  the  West  of  England,  say 
Monmouthshire  and  Glamorganshire.  The  farmers, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  are  most  of  them  pursuing  the 
same  system  as  their  fathers  of  old,  and  they  feel 
very  little  inclination  to  pursue  the  most  improved 
methods,  as  practised  in  the  North  and  Easteni  parts 
of  England.  The  general  system  pursued  in  the 
above  mentioned  counties,  is  the  following: — first  year, 
wheat,  second,  barley,  (most  in  general,^  third 
clover,  and  fourth,  wheat,  so  you  will  perceive  they 
grow  two  crops  of  wheat  in  four  years.  The  Turnip 
system  is  very  little  practised  in  this  county,  per- 
haps an  occupation  of  three  hundred  acres  of  princi- 
pally arable,  and  pasture  would  grow  twenty  acres 
of  turnips,  so  that  the  stock  are  principally  de- 
pendant upon  strain  and  hay,  for  their  wonted  sub- 
They  work  here  a  vast  many  oxen,  and 


_  ^  sistence. 

the  liiourishment  which  any  horse   can  need,°bui  he      always  six  at   a'^plough,  many  of  our  large  farmers 
must  also  have  some  fodder  to  give  bulk  to  the  corn,      work  18   bulbchs  at  three  ploughs,  which  would  make 


though  it  need  not  of  necessity  yield  lauch  nutri- 
ment. Straw,  therefore,  miy  often  be  used  where 
hay  is  used.  This  has  been  proved  very  fairly  in 
this  country.  Mr.  Mein  of  Glasgow  kept  his  coach- 
ing horses  in  excellent  order  for  nearly  eight  months, 
without  a  single  stalk  of  hay.  During  dear  hay 
seasons  it  is  the  custom,  with  many  large  owners,  t© 
make  straw  form  a  part  of  the  fodder.  Wheat  straw 
is  preferred,  but  few  object  to  that  of  the  oat. 

But  when  horses  are  living  chiefly  on  hay,  as  many 
farm  horses  do,  during  a  part  of  the  winter,  it  must 
not  be  supposed  that  an  equal  quantity,  or  indeed 
any  quantity  of  straw,  will  supply  the  place  of  that 
of  hay.  The  stomach  and  bowels  will  hardly  hold 
hay  enough  to  nourish  even  an  idle  horse,  and  as 
straw  yields  less  nutriment  in  proportion  to  its  bulk, 
enough  cannot  be  eaten  to  furnish  the  nutriment  re- 
quired. The  deficiency  must  be  made  up  by  roots 
or  corn. 

When  much  straw  is  used,  part  or  the  whole  ought 
to  be  cut  into  chaff.  It  is  laborious  work  to  masti- 
cate it  all,  and  in  time  it  will  tell  upon  the  teeth, 
which  in  old  horses  are  often  worn  to  the  gums,  even 
by  hay  and  corn. 

Bean-straw  is  tough  and  woody,  and  horses  soon 
get  tired  of  it.  But  I  am  persuaded  that  it  might 
be  advantageously  made  into  tea.  Bean-straw  tea 
is  much  esteemed  as  a  drink  for  milk-cows,  and  if 
not  found  equally  good  for  horses,  no  harm  can  be 
done  by  trying  it.  Pea-straw  also  makes  very  good 
tea,  but  the  straw  itself  can  be  entirely  consumed  as 
fodder.     The  white  straws  seem  to  make  a  very  weak 


many  of  the  farmers  stare  in  the  more  enlightened 
parts  of  England  ;  but  what  renders  the  above  more 
extraordinary,  is,  that  where  they  work  six  bullocks 
at  a  plough,  they  work  in  the  same  field  only  a  pair 
of  horses,  which  do  their  work  faster,  and  with  a  great 
deal  more  ease.  Some  of  your  readers  will  be  in- 
clined to  say,  the  land  is  stiff,  but  it  is  not  so,  or 
how  could  two  horses  plough  an  acre  per  day.  A 
working  bullock,  according  to  my  calculation,  will 
eat  rather  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  hundred  cwt.  of 
hay  per  day,  which  at  5s.  per  cwt.,  (the  present 
price  here,)  is  Is.  3d.  per  day,  and  I  think  when  a 
bullock  costs  over  a  shilling  per  diem,  you  must  call 
it  high  feeding,  and  expensive  work.  Green  food  is 
out  of  the  question  in  this  country,  farmers  here 
grow  a  few  tares  for  their  cart  horses,  but  nothing 
more,  very  many  that  I  know  do  not  grow  a  perch, 
well  may  we  say  "  agriculture  is  in  its  infancy"  I  feel 
convinced,  that  persons  possessed  of  capital,  may  in 
this  country  do  wonders,  that  is  to  say  they  would  grow 
at  least  a  quarter  more  produce,  provided  they  went 
upon  the  most  improved  system,  say  the  four  course 
shift,  growing  plenty  of  turnips,  green  food  for  soil- 
ing, and  not  sparing  improvement.  We  grow  but 
small  crops  in  this  country,  and  at  tremendous  ex- 
pense, when  we  come  to  calculate,  as  we  find  all  our 
men  with  victuals  and  drink,  and  generally  lodging. 
We  grow  here  from  15  to  25  imperial  bushels  of 
wheat  per  acre,  barley  from  28  to  38  bushels  per 
acre,  no  peas  or  beans  of  any  account  are  grown  in 
this  county.  Labour  is  also  dear,  men's  wages  from 
5s.  to  6s.  per  week,  and  their  maintenance,  bag  men 
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from  10s.  to  12s.  with  beer  or  cider.  The  manufac- 
turers of  tin  and  iron,  in  the  hills  in  these  counties 
are  now  so  flourishing-,  that  the  farmers  have  great 
difficulty  in  procuring-  labourers,  as  the  difference  in 
wages  is  so  great,  that  with  the  former,  a  man  can 
easily  obt-din  I5s.  per  week,  and  up  to  30s.  were  a 
vast  number  of  men  are  now  wanted.  I  should  hail 
with  pleasure  the  formation  of  a  Farmers'  Club  in  the 
neighbourhood,  but  we  have  no  persons  of  spirit,  and 
I  am  sure,  a  vast  deal  of  good  may  be  done,  if  farmers 
would  only  unite,  and  stand  up  for  their  own  inte- 
rests, they  have  the  power  to  do  so,  but  not  the  spirit, 
they  want  rousing,  at  least  in  this  part  of  the  world, 
which  is  a  century  behind  the  "  wise  men  of  the 
east."  In  my  humble  opinion,  we  shall  do  no  good 
till  farms  are  let  in  a  different  way  to  the  present, 
they  should  be  let  to  be  farmed  upon  the  most  im- 
proved system,  be  that  what  it  may,  and  no  devia- 
tion therefrom,  unless  subject  to  a  penalty  to  be 
agreed  upon  prior  to  taking  the  farm,  but  till  our 
large  lauded  proprietors  take  the  subject  up,  and  in- 
force  it,  farming  will  be  an  amusing,  but  an  unpro- 
fitaUe  occupation. — I  am,  Mr.  Editor,  your's  respect- 
fully, I. 


ON  MANURES,  THEIR  NATURE  AND 
APPLICATION. 

We  give  the  name  of  manure  to  all  substances 
which  are  applied  to  land  for  the  purpose  of  increas- 
ing the  crops  we  intend  to  cultivate,  and  we  are  sa- 
tisfied that,  by  the  applicaton  of  manures  to  our 
land,  greater  crops  are  produced,  until  the  strength 
of  the  manure  be  exhausted  ;  and  then  we  apply 
another  quantity  to  keep  up  its  productiveness  with- 
out even  inquiring-  into  the  nature  of  the  manure 
which  we  apply,  or  the  way  in  which  it  produces 
these  effects  on  the  soil. 

The  importance  of  manure  to  the  farmer  is  such, 
that  his  success  in  the  production  of  the  crops  he 
cultivates,  will  mainly  depend  on  the  quantity,  and 
the  application  of  it,  to  the  crops  he  raises,  as  food 
for  sheep  and  other  stock  ;  as  those  crops  which  are 
consumed  on  the  farm  are  much  more  productive  of 
an  additional  quantity  of  manure  than  the  crops  of 
grain,  a  great  part  of  which  is  carried  off  the  land. 

Vegetable  and  animal  matter  in  a  state  of  decay 
or  manure,  is  composed  of  carbon,  oxygen,  and  hy- 
drogen, as  we  have  before  stated,  the  elements  of 
which  are  the  elements  of  growing-  vegetables.  "  By 
the  laws  of  chemical  attraction,  vegetable  and  ani- 
mal manure  are  changed  by  the  action  of  air  and 
water,  and  made  fluid  or  ariform."  (Davy.)  Ve- 
getable and  animal  manure,  when  well  mixed  in  the 
soil,  gives  to  it  the  power  ofabsorbing  and  transmit- 
ting moisture  for  the  use  of  plants  that  grow  in  it ; 
therefore  improvement  in  some  soils,  and  increased 
energy  in  others,  will  be  given  by  the  application  of 
manure.  The  eff^^cts  produced  will  continue  much 
longer  in  some  soils  than  others;  in  some  it  will  be 
of  long  duration  ;  in  others,  it  will  be  transitory. 
The  dung  of  animals  kept  on  the  farm  with  litter  is 
the  principal  manure  on  which  the  farmer  should 
depend,  as  he  has  it  in  his  power  either  to  increase 
or  diminish  it.  Other  manure  he  can  have  recourse 
to  when  an  additional  quantity  is  wanted.  As  straw 
and  green  crops  are  the  foundation  of  manure,  the 
increase  of  these  raw  materials  is  therefore  of  great 
importance  with  a  view  to  future  crops.  When 
straw  is  left  in  the  field  as  stubble  we  are  deprived 
of  one-fourth  at  least  of  the  means  of  producing  ma- 
nures, we  therefore  see  the  propriety  of  collecting 


all  the  straw  which  our  crops  produce,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  converting-  it  into  manure. 

lu  the  experiment  we  have  made  to  ascertain  tbe 
weight  of  a  crop  of  straw,  we  find  that  the  quantity 
of  wheat  straw  will  average  double  the  weight  of 
the  wheat  produced,  so  that  if  all  the  straw  be  con- 
verted into  manure,  by  part  of  it  being  consumed 
by  some  animal  as  food,  and  the  remainder  as  litter, 
it  would  with  proper  care  produce  manure  sufficient 
to  keep  up,  and  with  good  culture  increase,  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  soil. 

The  production  of  turnips,  vetches,  and  clover, 
by  a  large  proportion  of  the  farm,  and  the  consump- 
tion of  these  by  sheep  and  oxen  will,  under  almost 
every  circumstance,  produce  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
manure  to  keep  the  land  in  a  highly  productive  state; 
and  if  sufficient  attention  be  paid  to  this  part  of  agri- 
cultural business,  a  much  greater  quantity  of  corn 
will  result  from  it,  even  when  a  less  breadth  of  land 
is  sown  to  corn,  and  a  greater  proportion  to  turnips, 
vetches,  and  clover. 

As  manure  is  of  such  vital  importance  to  the  far- 
mer, every  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  colleciioa 
of  the  materials  necessary  to  form  it;  every  vege- 
table substance,  together  with  the  waste  earth  of 
ditches,  road  sides,  sides  of  the  fields,  yards,  &c. 
will  add  to  the  compost  heap,  not  only  in  quantity 
but  also  in  quality,  if  proper  care  in  the  mixture  be 
attended  to. 

Weeds  of  every  kind  will  be  available  before  they 
come  to  seed,  or  rather  before  they  blossom,  as  the 
seeds  of  many  of  them  are  perfected  before  the  blos« 
som  drops  off;  and  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that 
no  fermentation  in  the  dunghill  will  destroy  the  ve- 
getative power  of  a  single  seed. 

When  vegetable  matter  is  fermenting  in  a  dung- 
hill, it  should  be  mixed  and  covered  with  earth, 
which  will  imbibe  the  volatile  or  gaseous  matter  that 
is  thrown  off  during  its  fermentation  ;  and  if  there 
be  a  large  portion  of  animal  manure  in  the  compost, 
it  should  have  a  bed  of  earth  to  imbibe  all  the  carbo- 
naceous matter  that  runs  from  it :  and  on  every  turn- 
ing over  which  we  think  it  right  to  give  the  mass, 
we  should  add  an  additional  quantity  of  earth  to  co- 
ver it  with. 

Much  earth  should  be  used  in  all  dung-hills,  as 
the  earth  that  is  thus  impregnated  is  nearly  if  not 
altogether  as  valuable  as  the  dung  itself,  in  altering 
and  improving  the  soil  to  which  it  is  applied. 

But  in  these  composts  regard  should  be  had  to 
the  nature  of  the  soil  to  which  we  intend  to  apply 
them,  for  we  should  regard  manure  more  as  an  alter- 
ative than  as  food  for  plants.  A  compost  for  a  light 
soil  should  be  formed  of  cold  manure,  the  dung  of 
animals  which  chew  the  cud,  of  clayey  or  tenacious 
earth,  and  the  clearing  of  ditches  or  other  water  fed 
earths.  The  compost  of  strong  tenacious  soils 
should,  on  the  other  hand,  be  formed  of  hot  manure, 
the  dung  of  animals  that  do  not  chew  the  cud,  such 
as  horses  and  pigs.  These  should  be  mixed  with 
light,  sand)',  or  rubbly  earth,  the  sides  of  roads, 
or  sandy  dry  porous  earth  from  rich  yards  or  other 
places. 

Road  dirt,  being  the  produce  of  stone  reduced  by 
friction,  is  of  a  gritty  sandy  nature,  whatever  be  the 
nature  and  jiroperties  of  the  materials  of  which  it  is 
composed ;  and  from  its  gritty  quality  it  forms  an 
excellent  alterative  for  clayey  soils,  and  when  mixed 
with  a  large  portion  of  horse  dung  it  forms  an  excel- 
lent compost  for  all  clay  or  strong  soils,  as  it  tends 
to  keep  the  soil  open  and  porous. 

In  Flanders  great  attention  is  paid  to  manure,  par- 
ticularly to  the  urine  of  animals  and  water  that  runs 
from  the  dunghill.    These  are  collected  and  oil  cake 
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dissolved  in  them,  and  they  are  drawn  out  in  water 
carts  and  spread  over  the  pasture  land  ;  or  mixed 
with  earth  and  formed  into  a  compost,  they  become 
an  excellent  manure  for  turnips  as  well  as  pasture. 
An  ox  is  said  to  make  12  cart  loads  of  dung  per  an- 
num, if  fed  on  g-rass  in  the  stall,  and  1,400  gallons 
of  urine.  "  The  urine  of  44  head  of  cattle,  with  the 
aid  of  2,400  lbs.  of  rape  cake,  is  sufficient  to  manure 
in  the  best  manner  21  acres." 

Manure  should  be  always  applied  to  fallows  so 
early  as  to  be  well  mixed  with  the  soil  before  the 
crop  is  sown  ;  it  then  combines  with  it  not  only  me- 
chanically, but  cliemicallv,  and  thus  increases  the 
powers  of  the  soil  to  combine  with  the  water  and  air, 
and  decompose  their  substances  from  which  plants 
receive  their  nourishment. 

The  whole  of  the  manure,  however,  ought  yearly 
to  be  applied  to  the  production  of  those  crops,  which 
furnish  food  for  animals  kept  on  the  farm  ;  such  as 
turnips,  cabbages,  potatoes,  vetches,  carrots,  and 
clover  for  sheep,  and  oxen. 

Meadow  land  should  be  manured  soon  after  the 
crop  of  hay  is  carried  oflF,  and  before  the  end  of 
August.  A  compost  with  at  least  one-third  of 
earthy  matter  in  it  is  the  best  manure  for  meadow 
or  pasture  land  ;  and  the  land  should  be  pastured  the 
year  after  manuring. 

Ashes  from  burnt  peat  are  used  largely  both  in 
Berkshire  and  in  Hampshire,  as  a  top  dressing  for 
young  clover  :  and  have  so  great  effect  on  the  crop 
as  to  increase  it  perhaps  fully  one-fifth  ;  50  bushels 
is  generally  the  quantity  used,  per  acre,  although 
more  will  have  a  greater  effect.  Ashes  are  had  at 
Newbury  in  Berkshire  at  3d.  per  bushel ;  this  costs 
only  12s.  6d.  per  acre,  and  a  day  of  a  waggon,  be- 
sides the  spreading. 

In  the  application  of  manure,  the  nature  of  the  soil 
should  be  considered.  If  the  soil  be  a  strong  clay, 
and  very  tenacious,  the  manure  should  be  of  a  light, 
or  loose  porous  nature,  such  as  stable  unfermented 
dung  ;  and  if  a  compost,  it  should  be  made  of  a  light, 
sandy  or  porous  nature  ;  but  if  the  soil  is  light  and 
porous,  the  dung  should  be  of  a  cold  nature,  well 
rotten  cow  or  cattle  dung. 

Compost  made  of  cattle  dung  and  clayey  loam,  or 
any  heavy  tenacious  substance,  is  the  best  manure 
for  light  land  ;  long  straw,  or  unfermented  dung,  as 
stable  dung  or  any  substances,  which  are  loose  and 
friable,  should  never  be  used  on  sandy  soils. 

Peat  mixed  with  green  dung  and  fermented,  is 
formed  into  an  excellent  vegetable  manure  :  the  mode 
of  doing  this  in  the  most  perfect  way  is  that  recom- 
mended by  Lord  Meadowbank, 

The  principal  artificial  manures  are  bone-dust, 
soot,  rape,  and  oil  cake ;  these  produce  wonderful 
result  on  the  turnip  crop. — Morton  on  Manures, 


ON  POPULATION. 


Having  examined  the  question  of  redundancy  of 
people  in  the  British  Islands,  and  shown,  I  trust 
the  fallacy  of  such  an  opinion,  I  shall  now  advert  to 
the  proposed  remedy  by  emigration.  It  is  admitted 
that,  whenever  the  period  shall  arrive,  which  how- 
ever is  for  the  present  sufficiently  remote,  the  only 
effectual  remedy  must  be  that  of  sending  the  super- 
abundant consumers  away,  to  make  food  for  them- 
selves in  some  other  climes.  It  would  probably 
be  running  too  great  a  risk  to  depend  on  importation 
for  the  then  deficient  quantity.  Clear  it  is,  then, 
that  the  surplus  consumers  must  either  have  food 


brought  to  them,  or  that  they  must  be  sent  to  create 
it  for  themselves  on  other  shores.       But  let  us  exa- 
mine  the  present  plan  of  emigrating  people  now, 
who  are  every  way  qualified  to  raise  subsistence   for 
themselves    from  the    land  here;    indeed,    here  or 
abroad,  they  are  equally  capable  in   whatever  way 
they  may  be  directed.     The  locations  to  Canada  have 
been  much  dwelt  upon,  as  of  vast  importance  to  the 
well-being  of  the  province,  and  of  great  comparative 
comfort  to  the  individuals  so  located.       In  each  re- 
spect this  may  be  fairly  admitted.       The  advantages 
are  unquestionably  great  in  both,  and  cannot  be  de- 
nied ;  but  is  it  equally  advantageous  to  the   mother 
country  ?     Does  she  benefit  by  the  transit  of  her  best 
labourers    and  their  families,  who  ara,  in  a    great 
measure,  lost  to  her  immediate  interests  ■?      1  fear  it 
is  decidedly  injurious  to  her  interests,  by  weakening 
so  much  of  her  natural  strength.     If  it  be  an  advan- 
tage to  possess  a  scanty,  rather  than   an  abundant 
population— if  tha  real  strength  of  the  country  be  not 
in  fact,  its  extent  of  population — if  we  can  compete 
with  other  nations  in  time  of  war,  with  a  population 
thus  thinned,  as  well  as  if  we  had  the  emigrants  all 
at  home — why  then,  truly,  to  emigrate  is  beneficial 
and  not  injurious  to  the  mother  country  also.       As 
this,    however,  cannot,  I  should  suppose,  be   con- 
tended for  by  any  one,  on  such  grounds,  then  the  ad- 
vantage of  emigration  will   be  nearly  all  on  one  side, 
and  the  gain  of  the   colonies  be,   consequently,  thus 
acquired  at  the  loss  of  the  mother  country.     Thus  it 
is  then,  so  far  tolerably  manifest  that  such  emigration 
is  not  advantageous  to  the  strength  of  the  mother 
country.       Let  us  see  if  it  add  anything  material  to 
her  resources.       Oh,  it  is  said,  the  colonies  belong- 
ing  to  the  parent   state  must,  if  benefitted   them- 
selves, benefit  also  the  parent  state.      The  increased 
population    will    create    increased    consumption  of 
home    manufactures,  employ    a   larger   quantity  of 
shipping,  and,  in  short,  contribute  every  way  to  the 
benefit  and  resources  of  the  parent  state.     Taking  it 
then  in  the  most  favourable  point  of  view,  let  us  see 
what  is  lost  at  home  to  secure  the  gain  abroad.    The 
same  parties  here  would  have  been  quite  as  sure  to 
consume  as  much  as  they  would   do  abroad,   having 
the  same  means.      They  would  have  done  so  at  less 
cost,  and  a  less  fluctuating  return,   and  no  loss  by 
exports  or  imports,  nor  of  time,  nor  dangers  of  the 
seas.      They  never  conld   have   ceased   being  con- 
sumers at  home,  though  they  might  abroad  have  got 
supplies  from   some  other  country,   without  special 
prohibtion.     If  prohibited  to  their  loss  to  benefit  the 
mother  country  in  any  considerable  degree,  then  it 
is  possible  that  a  separation  might  ensue  ;  and  thus 
all  advantageous  intercourse  be  at  an  end,  at  least 
for  a  time,  and  ultimately  other  nations  let  in  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  our  trade  and  profits.       These  things 
are    all   possible.       They  are  not  very  improbable. 
Such  a  course  has  already  been  pursued  by  the  Ame- 
rican States,  now  no  longer  colonies  of  Great  Bri- 
tain.    But  at  home,  as  is  before  stated,  none  of  such 
contingencies  could  by  any  possibility  happen.     The 
labourers  kept  at  home  always  consume  at  home,  and 
if  kept  in  comfort  increase,  instead  of  diminishing 
the  consumption.     But  at  home  there  are  only  waste 
lands  to   be  cultivated — poor  lands  not  worth  the 
trouble  or  the  expense  of  cultivation,  that  wontyield 
a  profit  for  capital  so  employed.     In  one  view  of  the 
subject,  this  may  be  all  very  true  :  A  and  B,  by  em- 
ploying  paupers  largely  on  waste   lands,  may  not 
procure  adequate   returns  for  their  money  and  phi- 
lanthropic  exertions,    although    a  mighty    mass  of 
human  misery  may  be  relieved,  and  a  large  quantity 
of  additional  food  for  them  be  produced.     Though  as 
things  are  just  at  present  circumstanced,  A  and  B 
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may  lose  money,  no  man  in  his  senses  will  hesitate 
or  doubt  that  the  district,  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood, the  portion  of  the  country  within  the  sphere  of 
their  exertions,  will  be  benefitted,  and  manufac- 
turers will  be  benefitted,  for  those  employed  there 
will  become  consumers  of  clothes  as  well  as  of  food. 
Let  us  try  figures  again.  Take  only  one  thousand 
for  example.  Now  one  thousand  hats,  coats,  waist- 
coats, &c.,  is  apretty  good  order  to  be  given,  say  once 
a  year  ;  but,  as  it  is  clear  that  the  one  thousand  men 
can  easily  produce  more  food  than  they  will  con- 
sume, and  every  year  make  their  land  better,  it  is 
not,  perhaps,  assuming  too  much  to  say,  that  they 
will  then  double  their  order,  and  have  all  the  afore- 
said articles  twice  a  year.  A  and  B's  loss,  then  (for 
I  take  it  so  to  try  the  question  J,  is  the  gain  of  the 
country,  of  the  manufacturers  ;  and  to  the  poor  men 
so  employed  the  difference  is  immense.  Well  but  A 
and  B  all  this  time  are  losers.  The  land  does  not 
pay.  Admit  this  for  one,  two  or  three  years,  even 
then,  let  me  ask,  what  did  the  land  pay  before  ? 
What  did  A  and  B  pay  before,  indirectly,  towards 
the  maintenance  of  all  or  a  portion  of  those  one  thou- 
sand paupers  ?  What  was  paid,  not  casually,  but 
permanently  ;  annually,  and  not  in  a  diminishing, 
but  rather  in  an  increasing  scale,  aad  what  hope  of 
a  change  for  the  better  ?  These  are  very  fair  ques- 
tions— they  are  quite  pertinent  to  the  subject  inhand 
— they  should  be  fairly  and  ingenuously  answered. 
I  think  I  know  what  the  true  answer  would  amount 
to  in  the  fair  way  of  putting  the  question.  That,  in 
truth,  A  and  B,  the  immediate  apparent  losers, 
would  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  years,  have  the 
balance  in  their  favour.  Still  I  am  free  to  admit 
this  is  not  an  experiment  on  a  large  scale,  for  A  and 
B  to  make,  but  I  do  contend  that  it  is  an  experiment 
that  ought  to  be  made,  and  without  any  loss  of  time. 
Let  us  return,  however,  to  the  point  of  emigration 
and  now  see  the  vast  difference  in  the  process  from 
that  already  proposed.  Take  Canada  where  the 
pauper  labourers  commence  operations,  not  on  a 
cultivated  soil,  but  on  the  waste  lands  of  that  coun- 
try. They  have  to  make  food  out  of  it.  They  have 
to  go  on  in  precisely  the  same  course  assumed  for 
the  labourers  at  home.  Oh,  but  the  land  in  Canada 
is  so  much  richer,  and  will  yield  so  much  better  and 
quicker  a  return !  Be  it  so ;  then,  instead  of 
arguments,  I  will  advert  to  facts.  This  will  save 
time  and  bring  us  probably  sooner  to  the  right  con- 
clusion. In  page  416  of  the  Report  on  Emigration, 
it  is  stated  that  254  persons  were,  in  1826,  located  in 
Newcastle  and  Bathurst.  These  254  persons  cleared 
245  and  a  half  acres  in  one  year.  The  produce  8,25l 
bushels  of  potatoes,  4,175  bushels  of  turnips,  1,777 
bushels  of  Indian  Corn,  80  bushels  and  three  quar- 
ters of  wheat,  1,159  (whether  bushels  or  not  I  know 
not,^  of  maple  sugar,  made  in  spring  ;  and  that  the 
254  persons  had  purchased  by  themselves  jl  oxen, 
18  cows,  and  22  hogs.  Taking  all  the  bushels  to- 
gether 15,443,  and  dividing  by  245  acres,  it  is  63 
bushels  an  acre  nearly.  Now,  contrast  this  with  the 
many  thousand  places  in  this  country  where  a  pro- 
duce as  valuable,  perhaps,  might  have  been  had  from 
a  similar  number  of  acres — and  where  is  the  mighty 
advantage?  Observe,  these  254  persons  are  pre- 
viously furnished  with  all  means  needful  for  their 
operations,  and  this  is  the  result  of  the  experiment 
for  one  year.  There  is  one  adjunct,  viz.,  the  ague 
during  the  summer  to  add  to  their  comforts.  Take 
another  instance  of  135  located  in  the  township  of 
Smith  at  the  same  time.  They  cleared  113  acres  and 
a  quarter — produce,  4800  bushels  of  potatoes,  1,550 
of  turnips,  637  of  Indian  corn,  40|  of  wheat,  889 
of  maple  sugar ;  and  they  purchased  six  oxen,  seven 


cows,  and  twenty-one  hogs.  Here  we  have  seventy 
bushels  to  the  acre,  and  these  parties  too,  had  the 
ague  during  the  summer.  The  cases  taken  are  simply 
in  the  order  of  the  evidence,  the  first  and  second. 
Take  them  all,  they  come  nearly  to  the  same  thing,  and 
what  do  they  prove  "?  What  would  probably  be  proved 
at  home  in  the  same  way.  The  general  summary 
of  the  whole,  indeed,  is  as  follows; — 1845  persons 
located  in  1826,  who  cleared  I3865  acres  of  land, 
which  produced  67,799  bushels  of  potatoes,  25,623 
of  turnips,  10,438  J  of  Indian  corn,  363J  of  wheat, 
9067  of  maple  sugar,  who  purchased  40  oxen,  80 
cows,  and  166  hogs.  Thus  we  have  in  the  aggregate 
80  bushels  of  produce  to  an  acre.  A  Canadian, 
gentleman  proves  by  his  opinion,  that  an  absolute 
pauper  family,  with  an  allotment  of  50  acres  of  good 
land,  would  be  enabled  to  pay  the  money  advanced 
for  subsistence,  &c.  at  the  end  of  seven  years.  I 
ask  whether  such  a  family  in  England,  Scotland,  or 
Ireland,  would  not  be  able  on  the  same  terms  to  do 
the  same  on  25  acres,  or  even  the  half  of  that  number  1 
Emigration  then,  thus  conducted — and  I  know  not 
that  it  could  be  altered  for  the  better  ;  it  appears  of 
necessity  so  to  conduct  it- — affords  no  adequate  relief  to 
the  immense  number  of  poor  labourers,  of  all  classes, 
now  unemployed.  It  is  a  more  expensive  remedy 
than  home  location,  and  in  its  issue  never  can  be 
so  certain  in  the  beneficial  consequences  to  be  de- 
rived from  it,  as  by  employing  the  same  parties  here, 
upon  the  same  principles,  with  Iha  same  adequate 
means,  and  for  the  same  probable  period  of  repay- 
ment of  the  money  expended. —  Burn's  Letters  on 
Population, 


ARTICLES  USED  AS  FOOD  FOR   THE 
HORSE. 

(From  the   Veterhiarian.) 

We  make  another  extiact  from  Professor  Stew- 
art's "  Stable  (Economy,"  a  work  that  will  ere  long 
be  in  the  hands  of  every  veterinary  surgeon  and 
horseman.  It  affords  a  fair  sample  of  the  general 
knowledge,  and  that  of  a  very  interesting  kind, 
which  may  be  obtained  from  this  summary  of 
horse  management.  The  author  had  been  de- 
scribing the  different  kinds  of  green  and  dry  herb- 
age used  in  our  own  and  foreign  countries.  His 
distinction  between  good  and  bad,  and  old  and 
new  hay — his  account  of  heated  and  musty,  and 
weather-beaten  and  salted  hay,  is  exceedingly 
valuable,  as  is  his  computation  of  the  proper  quan- 
tity allowed  to  each  horse,  differing  according  to 
its  quality,  and  the  proportion  of  other  substances 
allowed,  and  also  the  deseription  and  work  of  the 
horse.  He  states,  very  impartially,  the  relative 
value  of  potatoes  and  turnips,  carrots  and  mangel 
wurzel,  and  that  differing  according  to  various  cir- 
cumstances ;  then,  having  compared  the  quantity 
and  kind  of  nutriment  ^afforded  by  wheat,  barley, 
and  oats,  and  given  a  very  full  account  of  the 
varieties  and  qualities,  and  good  or  bad  effects  of 
the  last  of  these  substances,  he  proceeds  to  speak 
of  other  articles  of  food,  not  so  much  known  or 
constantly  used  in  our  country. 

Buck-wheat,  or  brank,  is  hardly  known  in 
this  country.  It  is  used  on  the  continent,  and  the 
horses  are  said  to  thrive  on  it.  Young  says,  that 
a  bushel  goes  farther  than  two  of  oats,  and  that, 
mixed  with  at  least  four  times  as  much  bran,  one 
bushel  will  be  full-feed  for  any  horse  for  a  week. 
The  author  of  the  "  Farmer's  Calendar"  thinks  that 
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he  has  seen  it  produce  a  stupifying  effect ;  and 
Bracy  Clark  says  it  appeared  to  him  to  be  very 
laxative.  In  Holland,  and  many  parts  of  Germany 
and  Norway,  it  is  made  into  a  black  bi'ead,  with 
which  the  horses  are  fed. 

Maize,  or  Indian-corn,  is  much  used  as  a 
horse-corn  in  America,  and  in  various  parts  ot 
Enrope.  Cobbett  recommended  its  introduction  ; 
and,  among  its  other  uses,  spoke  of  horse-feeding. 
I  do  not  know  that  it  has  been  tried  sufficiently  to 
detevmiue  whether  it  might  be  used  with  advan- 
tage during  a  scarcity  of  other  corn.  Probably  it 
ought  to  be  boiled  and  mixed  with  chaff ;  but 
horses  eat  it  greedily  when  raw.  Bracy  Clark  says 
it  is  apt  to  clog  the  stomach,  and  affect  the  feet  in 
such  a  singular  way  that  the  hoofs  frequently  fall 
off  when  the  horse  is  on  a  journey.  He  alludes  to 
founder ;  but  seems  ignorant  that  any  kind  of  corn, 
when  improperly  given,  will  produce  the  same 
effect.     Perhaps  maize  does  it  more  readily. 

Rye  is  veiy  generally  employed  as  horse-corn 
in  North  America.  It  is  coarsely  ground,  and 
sprinkled  over  straw  and  clover  chaff,  previously 
wetted,  by  which  means  the  whole  mass  is  well 
incorporated  ;  mastication  also  is  so  much  assisted, 
that  no  part  is  wasted,  and  the  condition  of  the 
carriers'  horses  on  the  roads  in  Pennsylvania, 
where  they  are  universally  fed  in  this  way,  and  are 
seldom  lodged  in  a  stable,  proves  the  excellence 
of  the  practice. 

Rye  is  also  used  in  Germany,  but  generally  in 
the  shape  of  bread,  being  made  from  the  whole 
flour  and  bran  :  and  it  is  not  unusual,  in  travelling 
through  some  parts  of  that  country,  and  of  Hol- 
land, to  see  the  postillions  help  themselves  and 
their  horses  from  the  same  loaf."* 

Beans. — There  are  several  varieties  of  the  bean 
in  use  as  horse-corn,  but  I  do  not  know  that  one 
is  better  than  another.  The  small  plump  bean  is 
preferred  to  the  large  shrivelled  kind.  Whichever 
be  used,  the  beans  should  be  old,  sweet,  and  sound. 
New  beans  are  indigestible  and  flatulent ;  they  pro- 
duce colic  and  founder  very  readily.  They  should 
be  at  least  a  year  old.  Beans  are  often  ill  harvest- 
ed ;  and  when  musty  or  mouldy,  though  quite 
sweet  internally,  horses  do  not  like  them.  They 
are  often  attacked  by  an  insect  which  consumes 
much  of  the  flour,  and  destroys  the  vitality  of  the 
rest.  The  ravages  of  the  insects  are  plain  enough. 
The  bean  is  excavated,  light,  brittle,  and  bitter 
tasted.  A  few  in  this  state  may  do  no  harm  ;  but 
when  the  beans  are  generally  infected,  it  is  not 
likely  that  they  are  eaten  with  impunity,  and  very 
often  the  horse  refuses  them  altogether.  Damp, 
musty,  ill-kept  beans,  though  old,  are  as  flatulent 
as  those  which  are  new.  All  kinds  are  constipa- 
ting. 

Though  in  very  general  use  for  horses,  beans  are 
not  so  extensively  employed  as  oats  :  according  to 
the  chemists,  they  contain  much  less  nutriment ; 
but  in  practice  it  is  universally  allowed  that  beans 
are  much  the  strongest  of  the  two.  'J'he  compa- 
rison, however,  is  almost  always  made  in  reference 
to  a  measured  quantity.  A  bushel  of  beans  is,  be- 
yond all  doubt,  more  nutritious  than  a  bushel  of  oats; 
but  it  is  questionable  whether  a  pound  of  beans  is 
stronger  than  a  pound  of  oats.  Beans  weigh  about 
sixty-three  pounds  per  bushel ;  and  if  given  in  an 
oat  measure,  the  horse  may  be  getting  nearly 
double  allowance.  This,  I  am  persuaded,  often 
happens  ;  and  hence  arise  those  complaints  about 
the  heating,  inflammatory  nature  of  beans.     The 

*  British  Husbandry,  vol.  i,  p.  146. 


horse  becomes  plethoric;  the  groom  says  the 
humours  are  flying  about  him.  It  is  very  likely 
that  he  would  be  in  the  very  same  state  if  he  were 
getting  an  equal  weight  of  oats. 

If  beans  do  not  afford  more  nutriment,  weight 
for  weight,  than  oats,  they  at  least  produce  more 
lasting  vigour.  To  use  a  common  expression, 
they  keep  the  stomach  longer.  The  horse  can  tra- 
vel farther ;  he  is  not  so  soon  exhausted.  1  re- 
member," says  Nimrod,  "hearing  Mr.  Hoare  ex- 
claim, as  his  hounds  were  settling  to  their  fox, 
'  Now  we  shall  see  what  horses  eat  old  oats,  and 
what  eat  new.'  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this 
distinction  may  be  applied  to  horses  that  eat  beans, 
and  those  that  eat  none ;  for  they  help  to  bring 
him  home  at  the  end  of  a  long  day,  and  support  his 
strength  in  the  run."  I  believe  Nimrod  is  quite 
right.  In  the  coaching  stables,  beans  are  almost 
indispensable  to  horses  that  have  to  run  long 
stages.  They  afford  a  stronger  and  more  perma- 
nent stimulus  than  oats  alone,  however  good. 
Washy  horses,  those  of  slender  carcass,  cannot 
perform  severe  work  without  a  liberal  allowance 
of  beans ;  and  old  horses  need  them  more  than 
the  young.  The  quantity  varies  from  three  to  six 
pounds  per  day ;  but  in  some  of  the  coaching 
stables  the  horses  get  more,  a  pound  of  oats  being 
deducted  for  every  pound  of  beans.  Cart  horses 
are  often  fed  on  beans,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other 
corn  ;  but  they  are  always  given  with  dry  bran, 
which  is  necessary  to  keep  the  bowels  open,  and  to 
ensure  mastication.  Beans  are  not  in  general  use 
for  race  horses,  but  are  sometimes  given  to  bad 
eaters.  They  are  usually  split  and  hulled,  which 
is  a  superfluous  process.  For  old  horses  they 
should  be  broken  or  bruised.  Some  horses  will 
not  eat  beans.  The  Irish  horses  when  first  brought 
to  this  country  always  refuse  them  ;  they  invaria- 
bly pick  out  the  oats  and  leave  the  beans.  It  does 
not  appear  that  they  dislike  them,  for  after  they 
begin  they  feed  as  well  as  other  horses.  Ulti- 
mately, they  seem  to  discover  that  beans  are  for 
eating,  although  it  is  often  a  long  time  ere  they 
make  the  discovery. 

The  horse,  however,  may  soon  be  taught.  Let 
him  fast  for  an  hour  beyond  the  feeding-time,  and 
then  give  him  half  a.  ration  of  beans  without  oats. 
If  he  still  reject  them,  offer  them  split  or  broken, 
or  moisten  them,  and  sprinkle  a  little  oatmeal  over 
them,  sufficient  to  make  the  beans  white.  If  he 
still  demur,  put  another  horse,  a  hungry  one,  be- 
side him,  and  he  will  soon  teach  his  ignorant 
neighbour. 

Bean-meal,  or  flour,  is  sometimes  added  to  the 
boiled  food  ;  but  it  is  oftener  given  in  the  water, 
to  cure  the  staling-evil. 

Bread.' — In  former  times  it  was  customary  to 
feed  horses  with  bread,  and  the  statute-book  is 
said  to  contain  several  acts  of  Parliament  relating 
to  the  manner  of  making  it.  Gcrvase  Markham, 
a  very  old  author,  says,  "  horse-bread,  which  is 
made  of  clean  beans,  clean  peas,  or  clean  fitches, 
feedeth  exceedingly."  It  is  not  many  years  since 
a  bread  composed  of  wheat,  oats,  barley,  and 
beans,  ground  and  mixed  in  varying  proportions, 
was  used  in  the  racing-stables.  The  bread  was 
well  baked,  and  given  when  sufficiently  old  to 
crumble  down  and  mingle  with  the  corn.  Eggs 
and  some  spices  were  sometimes  introduced  in 
making  it.  Nothing  of  the  kind,  so  far  as  I  know, 
is  now  used  in  this  country.  In  different  parts  of 
Europe  bread  forms  the  customary  corn  of  the 
horses.  A  French  periodical  of  1828,  mentions  an 
agriculturist  "  who  fed  his  horses  with  a  bread 
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composed  of  thirty  bushels  of  oatmeal,  and  an 
equal  quantity  of  rye-flour,  to  which  he  added  a 
portion  of  yeast,  and  nine  bushels  of  potatoes  re- 
duced to  a  pulp.  With  this  bread  he  kept  seven 
horses,  each  having  twelve  pounds  per  day  in 
three  feeds.  It  was  broken  into  small  pieces,  and 
mixed  with  a  little  moistened  chaff.  He  had  fed 
his  horses  in  this  way  for  four  years.  Previously 
he  had  used  oats,  hay,  and  straw-chaff.  The 
translator  says  he  saved  forty-nine  bushels  of  oats 
in  twenty-four  days.  But  this  is  nonsense,  for  he 
had  only  seven  horses.  I  take  the  quotation  from 
"  The  Farrier  and  Naturalist,"  a  dead  journal. 

The  Magazine  of  Domestic  Economy  is  not 
much  better.  The  February  number  for  1837  tells 
us,  that  one  ton  of  oats  made  into  bread  yields 
more  nutriment  than  six  tons  of  the  raw  article, 
and  that  in  Sweden  this  has  been  proved  by  expe- 
rience. It  has  never  been  proved  in  Scotland, 
and  I  dare  say  it  never  will.  It  is  true,  however, 
that  a  bread  composed  of  oatmeal  and  rye,  in 
equal  quantities,  has  long  been  used  for  horses 
in  Sweden.  It  is  broken  down  and  mixed  with 
cut  straw.  It  is  in  common  use  over  different 
parts  of  Germany.  I  cannot  learn  any  particulars 
as  to  the  mode  of  making,  nor  of  the  quantity 
given,  nor  of  the  horse's  condition.  In  France, 
many  attempts  have  been  made  to  produce  a  bread 
that  would  wholly  or  partially  supersede  oats, 
which  seem  to  be  comparatively  precious  on  the 
continent.  Buck-wheat,  rye,  barley,  wheat,  and 
potatoes,  have  been  tried  in  varying  proportions, 
and,  according  to  several  accounts,  with  success. 
But  it  does  not  appear  very  distinctly  why  these 
articles  should  be  converted  into  bread,  which  is 
a  costly  process,  rather  than  given  raw  or  boiled. 
It  is,  indeed,  alleged,  that  some  of  the  constituent 
principles  are  not  digestible  until  they  have  under- 
gone fermentation  ;  and  it  maybe  so,  but  no  proof 
is  shevvn  that  I  have  seen.* 

Linseed  in  small  quantities,  either  whole  or 
ground,  raw  or  boiled,  is  sometimes  given  to  sick 
horses.  It  is  too  nutritious  for  a  fevered  horse, 
but  it  is  very  useful  for  a  cough,  and  it  makes  the 
skin  loose  and  the  coat  glossy.  Half  a  pint  may 
be  mixed  with  the  usual  feed  every  night.  For  a 
cough,  it  should  be  boiled,  and  given  in  a  bran 
mash,  to  which  two  or  three  ounces  of  coarse 
sugar  may  be  added. 

Oil-Cake,  ground  and  given  in  the  boiled  meat, 
when  not  very  rich,  consisting  chiefly  or  entirely 
of  roots,  is  much  stronger  than  bran,  and  stronger, 
perhaps,  than  oatmeal  seeds.  Two  to  four  pounds 
per  day  is  the  usual  allowance.  It  makes  the  hair 
glossy.  Horses  seem  to  tire  of  it  soon,  but  the 
farmer  will  find  it  useful  for  helping  his  horses 
through  the  winter. 

Hempseed  used  to  be  given  to  racers  a  few 
days  before  running.  It  was  supposed  to  be  in- 
vigorating and  "  good  for  the  wind."  I  believe  it 
is  not  now  employed,  except  occasionally  to  stal- 
lions, during  the  travelling  season.  Some  give 
four  or  six  ounces  every  night. 

Sugar. — Mr.  Black,  veterinary  surgeon  to  the 
I4th  Light  Dragoons,  informed  me  that  sugar  was 
tried  as  an  article  of  horse  food  during  the  Penin- 
sular war.  The  experiment  was  made  at  the 
Brighton  depot,  upon  ten  horses,  during  a  period 
of  three  months.     Each  got  eight  pounds  per  day 

*  See  the  Ilecueil  de  Med.  Veterinaire,  Fevrier 
1837  et  Janvier  1834  ;  Mem.  de  I'Academie,  1772  ; 
Les  Annales  d'Agriculture  Fran9aise,  1826;  and  Le 
Journal  des  Haras,  torn,  ii,  p.  184. 


at  four  rations.  They  took  to  it  very  readily,  and 
it  was  remarked  that  their  coats  became  fine, 
smooth,  and  glossy.  They  got  no  corn,  and  only 
seven  pounds  of  hay  instead  of  the  ordinary  allow- 
ance, which  is  twelve  pounds.  The  sugar  seemed 
to  supply  the  place  of  corn  so  well,  that  it  would 
probably  have  been  given  to  the  horses  abroad. 
But  peace  came  ;  and  the  circumstances  which 
rendered  the  use  of  sugar  for  corn  desirable, 
ceased.  The  horses  returned  to  their  usual  diet ; 
but  several  of  those  who  were  the  subjects  of  this 
experiment  became  crib -biters. 

That  the  sugar  might  not  be  appropriated  to 
other  purposes,  it  was  slightly  scented  with  asa- 
fcEtida,  which  did  not  produce  any  apparent  eflfect 
upon  the  horses. 

Fruit,  as  gourds,  andsvveet  potatoes,  in  America; 
figs  and  chesnuts  in  Spain  and  Italy ;  apples  in 
some  parts  of  France ;  and  numerous  other  fruc- 
tified exotics  are  occasionally  employed  as  food 
for  horses.*  Horse  chesnuts,  it  is  said,  would  pro- 
bably form  a  valuable  article  of  medicinal  food  for 
horses.  In  Turkey  the  nuts  are  ground,  and 
mixed  with  other  food;  and  they  are  regarded  as 
a  remedy  for  broken  wind,  and  serviceable  to 
horses  troubled  with  coughs.t 

Haws,  the  fruit  of  the  hawthorn,  have  been  em- 
ployed by  West,  of  Hampshire,  as  an  article  of 
food  for  farm  horses,  with  what  profit  I  have  not 
learned.  "  The  people  of  Medjid  feed  their  horses 
regularly  on  dates.  At  Deyrach,  in  the  country 
of  the  Flassse,  dates  are  mixed  with  the  clover. 
Barley,  however,  is  the  most  usual  food  in  all  parts 
of  Arabia.^ 

Flesh. — The  structure  of  the  horse  does  not 
seem  adapted  to  the  assimilation  of  animal  food. 
But  some  seem  to  have  no  dislike  to  it ;  and  it  is 
well  to  know  that  it  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  sup- 
ply the  place  of  corn.  I  have  seen  them  lick 
blood  repeatedly  and  greedily.  Bracy  Clark  says 
he  has  seen  a  well-attested  account  in  a  magazine, 
of  a  colt  that  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  a  pantry- 
window  which  looked  into  his  paddock,  and  of 
stealing  and  eating  mutton,  baef,  veal,  and  poul- 
try. Poi'k  he  seemed  to  reject.  In  the  East  Indies, 
meat  boiled  to  rags,  to  which  is  added  some  kinds 
of  grains  and  butter,  is  made  into  balls,  and  forced 
down  the  horse's  throat.—  Carpenter's  Introduc.  to 
the  Wars  of  India.  Also  sheep's  heads,  during  a 
campaign,  are  boiled  for  horses  in  that  country. § 

"  While  at  the  stable  of  Mr.  Mellings,  of  Wake- 
field, the  groom  would  let  me  see  a  flesh- 
eating  horse.  He  brought  about  a  pound  of  roasted 
beef  and  as  much  raw  bacon,  which  he  warmed.  I 
took  away  the  horse,  while  the  groom  put  the 
meat  in  one  corner  of  the  manger,  and  a  feed  of 
oats  in  the  other.  I  put  in  the  horse  and  directed 
his  nose  to  the  corn  ;  but  he  darted  from  that  to 
the  bacon,  which  he  greedily  devoured.  He  then 
ate  his  corn.  The  groom  said  this  horse  would 
finish  the  bone  of  a  leg  of  mutton  in  a  few  minutes, 
and  that  roasted  meat  was  his  favourite  dish.|l  The 
wealthy  people  of  Medjid  frequently  give  flesh  to 
their  horses,  raw  as  well  as  boiled,  together  with 
all  the  offals  of  the  table.  I  knew  a  man  at  Hamah,  in 
Syria,  who  assured  me  that  he  had  often  given  his 

*  Blaine's  Vet.  Outlines,  p.  94,  London,  1832. 

t  Comp.  Grazier,  p.  .5'29,  1833. 

X  Comparative  View  of  the  past  and  present  State 
of  the   English  llacer.     Hcokham,  1834. 

§  Clark,  Pharmacop.  Equina,  Lond.  1833. 

II  The  Veterinarian,  vol.  v,  p.  25.  Letter  from 
Mr.  Garland,  V.S,  Wakefield. 
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horses  washed  meat  after  a  journey,  to  make  them 
endure  it  with  greater  facility.  The  same  peison 
related  to  me  that,  apprehensive  of  the  governor 
of  the  town  taking  a  liking  to  his  favourite  horse, 
he  fed  it  for  a  fortnight  entirely  on  roasted  pork, 
which  raised  its  mettle  to  such  a  height  that  itbe- 
canae  absolutely  unmanageable,  and  could  no 
longer  be  an  object  of  desire  to  the  governor. 

Fish. — "In  Ireland  it  is  stated  by  Buffon,  that 
dried  fish  is  made  the  food  of  horses  ;  and  my 
friend,  William  Bullock,  senior,  lately  informed 
me  he  saw  them  in  the  same  practice  in  Nor- 
way."* 

Eggs  are  sometimes  given  to  stallions  in  the 
travelling  season,  for  exciting  desire,  and  to  other 
horses  for  producing  a  smooth  coat.  They  are 
quite  useless  for  either  purpose,  at  least  as  they 
are  given,  only  one  or  two  at  a  time.  If  they  are 
to  do  any  good,  the  horse  would  need  a  dozen  of 
them,  or  thereabouts,  I  should  think.  One  or  two, 
however,  can  have  no  good  eifeot.  The  egg  is 
chipped,  starred  as  they  call  it,  all  round,  and 
given  raw,  like  a  ball. 

Several,  many  horses  have  been  lost  by  the  egg 
sticking  in  the  throat  and  producing  suffocation. 
If  eggs  must  be  given,  let  them  be  broken  and 
mixed  with  a  mash,  or  boiled  hard  and  added  to 
the  corn.     But  I  see  no  need  of  them  in  any  shape. 

Milk. — In  this  country  milk  is  not  used  as  an 
article  of  food  for  grown-up  horses.  Occasionally 
it  is  given  to  stallions  in  the  covering  season.  A 
mash  is  made  of  milk, bran,  and  oil-cake,  ground  ; 
and  in  Ayrshire,  whey  is  frequently  given  to  stal- 
lions as  a  drink.  It  is  supposed  to  be  "  amatory 
food."  The  Arabs,  in  traversing  the  Desert,  are 
said  to  give  their  horses  camel's  milk,  when  forage 
fails.  Major  Denham,  speaking  of  some  horses 
he  met  with  among  the  Tiboos,  says — "  two  of 
them  were  very  handsome,  though  small ;  and  on 
remarking  their  extreme  fatness,  I  was  not  a  little 
surprised  to  learn  that  they  were  fed  entirely  on 
camel's  milk,  corn  being  too  scarce  and  valuable 
an  article  for  the  Tiboos  to  spare  them.  They 
drink  it  both  sweet  and  sour;  and  animals  in 
higher  condition  I  scarcely  ever  saw."t 


commend  the  flock-masters  to  adopt  the  following  me- 
thod of  shearing  the  wool  of  lambs,  which  we  conceive 
would  prove  beneficial  to  himself  and  advantageous  to 
the  stapler,  and  manufacturer,  as  wool  so  managed, 
would  become  more  valuable,  and  at  the  same  time 
would  meet  a  more  ready  sale.  First,  to  extract  from 
the  legs  of  the  animal  all  the  hairy  parts  of  the  wool 
which  cannot  be  applied  to  any  useful  purpose  in  the 
woollen  manufactory  ;  secondly,  to  shear  off  that  which 
grows  on  the  breech  and  tail,  and  to  keep  it  apart  from 
the  rest;  and  lastly,  when  these  inferior  qualities  of 
wool  are  removed,  the  shepherd  may  then  proceed  to 
shear  the  residue,  and  will  be  thus  rendered  a  useful 
and  saleable  article,  and  might  be  sold  by  sample ;  in 
short,  this  process  would  give  a  facility  to  the  sale  of  the 
wool,  which  can  only  be  justly  appreciated  by  those 
who  are  conversant  with  the  article. 

It  is  customary  for  many  of  the  flock-masters  in  Sus- 
sex, (more  especially  for  those  who  reside  on  the  South 
downs)  to  clip  the  wool  of  their  lambs  about  the  month 
of  June,  by  merely  shearing  off  the  extremities  of  their 
fleeces,  and  by  so  doing  the  lambs  appear  of  a  larger 
size,  and  m  better  condition  than  when  completely  di- 
vested of  their  fleeces.  To  this  practice  they  are  doubt- 
less prompted  from  a  desire  of  giving  their  lambs  a  more 
advantageous  appearance  to  those  who  annually  resort 
thither  for  a  fresh  supply  of  that  justly  celebrated  breed 
of  sheep  ;  at  the  same  time,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
by  those  who  purchase  lambs  thus  shorn,  that  their  wool 
will  be  much  less  valuable  at  the  succeeding  shearing 
season,  than  that  produced  from  unshorn  lambs,  because 
the  latter  will  become  teg  wool,  (if  suffered  to  remain 
\:mtil  next  year's  shearing  season,)  and  the  fleeces  weigh 
a  fourth  more  than  the  produce  of  those  animals  whose 
wool  has  been  dipt ;  and  besides  it  will  also  become 
more  valuable  by  4d.  or  5d.  per  lb.,  arising  from  its  be- 
ing adapted  for  combing  purposes,  whereas,  the  wool 
which  has  been  dipt  becomes  stunted  in  growth,  lighter 
in  weight,  and  consequently  less  valuable. 

The  flock-master  may  perhaps  enquire  what  is  to  be 
done  with  that  part  of  the  lamb  wool  which  is  of  an 
inferior  quality.  Let  the  collector  or  stapler  take  it  at 
the  best  price  he  can  aftbrd,  and  charge  him  an  adequate 
advance  on  the  lamb  wool  thus  improved,  by  which 
means  both  parties  would  be  benefitted. 


COTTAGE  ALLOTMENTS. 


ON  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  BRITISH 
WOOL. 

The  following  observations  on  English  lamb's  wool 
will  probably  be  read  with  interest  by  the  generality  of 
flock-masters,  and  more  especially  by  those  who  conti- 
nue the  custom  of  shearing  the  wool  of  their  lambs. 

It  is  obvious  to  a  common  observer,  that  the  wool  of 
a  lamb  three  or  feur  months  old  is  of  unequal  quality  ; 
that  of  the  back  and  sides  being  very  superior  to  what  is 
grown  on  the  hinder  parts  of  the  legs  and  tail,  and  that 
which  grows  on  the  shanks  of  the  animal  is  mere  hair ; 
yet,  it  has  been  customary  to  shear  off  the  whole  of  these 
various  qualities,  and  intermix  them  together,  although 
it  must  appear  evident  that  wool  so  mingled  together, 
cannot  afterwards  be  properly  divested  of  the  hairy  par- 
ticles which  grow  about  the  hocks  of  the  animal,  but 
will  remain  and  re-appear  when  the  flannels  and  other 
articles  to  which  the  wool  is  applied,  is  in  a  state  of 
manufacture.  We  may  further  add,  that  a  considerable 
expense  is  necessarily  incurred  by  the  process  of  re- 
assorting,  which  at  the  customary  charge  of  the  wool 
sorter  of  6s.  per  day,  consequently  enhances  the  value 
of  the  wool.    To  avoid  these  objections,  we  would  re- 

*  B.  Clark,  Pharm.  Eq. 

+  Denham's  Travels  in  Africa. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  GLOBE. 

Sir, — In  taking  a  ride  a  short  time  since  through  the 
county  of  Kent,  I  was  much  pleased  with  a  system 
which  has  been  adopted  in  many  parishes  in  that  county, 
of  letting  small  allotments  of  land  to  industrious  cot- 
tagers for  the  employment  of  iheir  leisure  time;  the 
quantity  to  each  is  in  general  about  one  rood,  at  the 
same  rent  as  given  by  the  farmers.  In  some  places  so- 
cieties have  been  formed  by  the  principal  inhabitants 
for  the  adoption  and  encouragement  of  this  system,  the 
effects  of  which  are  very  cheering.  The  tenants  are  sub- 
ject to  certain  rules,  such  as  attending  a  place  of  public 
worship  on  the  Sabbath,  cultivating  their  ground  by 
spade  husbandry,  punctual  payment  of  their  rent,  and 
the  loss  of  their  ground  if  convicted  of  poaching,  thiev- 
ing, or  any  offence  of  the  kind,  which  rules  have  been 
found  useful. 

In  conversing  with  some  of  the  tenants,  they  told  me 
they  found  great  benefit  from  having  the  land,  as  is  pro- 
duced them  sufficient  vegetable  for  their  family  the 
whole  of  the  year,  besides  some  to  spare,  to  help  on  with 
their  pig,  which  being  killed  at  Christmas,  was  a  very 
great  addition  to  their  stock  of  provision,  which  is  worth 
them  altogether,  during  the  year,  from  seven  to  eight 
pounds.  Annual  meeting's  are  held  during  the  year  by 
the  different  societies,  by  whom  prizes  are  given  to  the 
best  cultivators.  In  the  course  of  my  observations  I 
could  discover  some  very  great  benefits  arising  from  the 
system,  which  were  not  told  me  by  the  cottagers. 

In  one  field  there  were  nearly  fifty  men,  women ,  and 
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children,  cheerfully  cultivating  their  ground,  who  pos- 
sibly would  have  otherwise  been  spending  their  time  and 
money  at  some  beer  house  in  contracting  some  idle  dis- 
solute habits.  Another  thing  was  the  early  age  at  which 
children  could  be  made  acquainted  with  the  nature  and 
culture  of  those  vegetables  which  form  so  great  a  part 
of  their  daily  food,  and  I  observed  there  was  work  for 
all  the  family — one  to  dig,  another  to  plant,  and  another 
to  tinish  off  the  work,  which,  with  the  abundance  of 
manure  laid  on  the  ground,  always  ensured  them  a  good 
crop,  which  at  the  end  of  the  year  they  received  with 
great  joy,  as  the  just  reward  for  their  industry.  Sin- 
cerely hoping  that  this  system  may  soon  spread  far  and 
wide — I  remain.  Sir,  yours  most  respectfully, 

A  FniEND  TO  THE  LABOURING  ClASSES. 


THE      ENGL[SH      AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

GREAT  MEETING. 

On  Wednesday,  May  9,  a  numerous  meeting  was 
held  at  the  Freemason's  Tavern,  consisting  of  some 
of  the  first  men  in  the  country  of  all  shades  of  po- 
litical opinions,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  new 
Agricultural  Society,  to  be  called  the  English  Agri- 
cultural Society — the  distinguishing  feature  of  which 
is  the  exclusion  of  politics  from  its  proceedings. 
The  room  was  crowded  to  excess,  and  amongst  the 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  present  were,  the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  Earl  Spencer,  Lords,  Amherst,  Bray- 
brooke,  Chichester,  Eliot,  Ilatherton,  Tweedale,  Ox- 
mantown,  Littleton,  Portman,  Raleigh,  Stradhroke, 
and  C.  Russell;  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Sir 
James  Graham,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Sir  E.  KnatchbuU, 
Bart.,  M.P.,  Sir  H.  Vrney,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Hon.  B.  B. 
Baring,  M.P.,  Sir  E.  Wilmot,  Bart.,  M.P„  Hon.  A. 
Duneorabe,  M.P.,  E.  A.  Sandford,  Esq.,  M.P.,  R.  A. 
Slaney,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Col.  Sibthorpe,  M.P.,  E.  S. 
Cayley,  Esq.,  M.P.,  H.  C.  Sturt,  M.P.,  J.  H.  Cal- 
craft,  M.P.,  W.  Miles,  Esq.,  M.P.,  E.  \V.  Pen- 
darves,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Captain  R.  Eaton,  M.P.,  J.  W. 
Childers,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Alderman  Copehnd,  M.P., 
P.  Pusev,  Esq.,  M.P.,  E.  Wodehouse,  Esq.,  M.P., 
C.  S.  Lefevre,  M.P.,  W.  Williams,  Esq.,  M.P. 

A  few  minutes  after  one  o'clock,  the  Duke  of 
Richmond  moved  that  Earl  Spencer,  do  take  the 
chair,  which  his  lordship  did  amidst  general  cheering. 

The  Chairman  said  that  they  had  met  here  to-day, 
in  consequence  of  an  advertisement  which  he  would 
read  to  them.  (Hear,  hear.')  His  lordship  then  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  following  advertisement : — 

"THE  NEW  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
The  undermentioned  NoblemeH  and  Gentlemen  having 
observed  the  great  advantages  which  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil  in  Scotland  has  derived  from  the  establishment 
aad  exertions  of  the  Highland  Saciety ,  and  thinking  that 
the  management  of  Land  in  England  and  Wales,  both 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  and  in  the  care  of  woods 
and  plantations,  is  capable  of  great  improvement  by  the 
exertions  of  a  similar  Society,  request  that  those  who 
are  inclined  to  concur  with  them  in  this  opinion,  will 
meet  them  on  Wednesday,  the  9th  of  May  next,  at  the 
Freemasons'  Tavern,  at  one  o'clock,  to  consider  of  the 
means  by  which  such  a  Society  may  be  established,  and 
of  the  Regulations  by  which  it  shall  be  governed. 

"  It  is  suggested  that  the  Society  shall  be  called 
'  The  English  Agricultural  Society,'  and  that  it  shall 
be  one  of  its  fundamental  laws,  that  no  Question  be 
discussed  at  any  of  the  Meetings  which  shall,  refer  to 
any  matter  to  be  brought  forward,  or  pending  in  either  of 
the  Houses  of  Parliament, 

"  It  is  also  suggested,  that  the  Society  shall  consist  of 


two  Classes  of  Subscribers, — the  one  to  be  called 
Governors,  subscribing  annually  £5  ;  the  other  JMem- 
bers,  subscribing  annually  £1,  either  the  one  or  the 
other  to  be  permitted  to  become  Governors  or  Members 
for  their  lives  by  the  payment  in  one  sum  of  the  amount 
of  ten  annual  subscriptions. 

"  Gentlemen  ^'ishing  to  subscribe  to  this  Institution 
will  be  good  enough  to  send  their  Names  and  Addresses 
to  the  Editors  either  of  The  Mark  Lane  Ejpj-ess,  or  of 
BelVs  Weekly  Messenger,  specifying  whether  they  wish 
to  become  Governors  or  Members,  and  whether  they 
wish  to  subscribe  Annually  or  for  Life. 


Duke  of  Richmond. 
Duke  of  Wellington. 
Earl  FiTzwiLLiAM. 
Earl  Spencer. 
Earl  of  Chichester. 
Earl  of  RipON. 
Earl  Stradbroke. 
Marquis  of  Exeter. 
Lord  Portman. 
Lord  Worsley,M.P. 
Hon.  Robert  Clive,M.  P 
Hon,    Bingham    Baring, 

M.P. 
Hon.  C.  Crompton  CaveN' 

DISH,  M.P. 
Sir  Robt.  Peel,  Bart.  M.P 
Sir  James  Graham,  Bart., 

M.P. 
Sir  Francis  Lawley,  Bart., 

M.P. 
Sir  Wathen  Owen  Pell, 

Bart. 
Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  E.  Keuri 

SON,  Bart.,  M.P, 


Euw.  BuLLER,Esq.,  M.P* 
R.  A.  Christopher,  Esq., 

M.P. 
John  Bowes,  Esq.,  M.  P. 
H.  Blanch  ARD,  Esq. 

W.T.C0PELAND,Esq.,M.P. 

J.  W.  Childers,  Esq.,M.P. 
Wildrah  am  Egeiiton  ,Esq. 
Ralf  Etwall,  y,sq.,  M.P. 
H.  Handley,  Esq.,M.P. 
C.  Shaw  Lefevre,    Esq., 

M.P. 
Walter  Long,  Esq.,  M.  P. 
Wm.  Miles,  Esq.,  M.  P. 
Jos.  Neeld,  Esq.,  M.P. 

E.  W.W.PENDARVES,Esq., 

M.P. 

Phillip  PusEY,  Esq.,  M.P. 

E.  A.  SANF0RD,Esq.,M.P. 

R.  A.  Slaney,  Esq.,  M.P. 
J.A.Smith,  Esq.,  M.P. 
R.  G.  Townley,  Esq.,  M.P. 
W.  Whitbread,  Esq. 
Henry  Wilson,  Esq. 


Now  he  begged  to  call  their  attention  to  the  fact 
that  there  was  no  political  object  vv^hatever  to  bo 
connected  with  this  society,  as  must  be  evident  from 
the  names  which  he  had  read,  varying  as  they  did  in 
political  opinions  and  feelings.  (Cheers.)  They 
had  done  him  the  honour  to  place  him,  (Lord  Spen- 
cer} in  that  chair,  he  felt  it  to  be  a  great  honour,  and 
attributed  it  to  be  the  knowledge  he  possessed  of 
the  subject,  the  wish  he  had  to  form  this  society, 
and  the  steps  he  bad  taken  for  the  purpose.  (Cheers.) 
He  would  tell  them  the  reason  why  he  wished  the 
formation  of  this  society,  and  that  was  the  great 
benefits  Scotland  had  derived  from  the  Highland 
Society  establishftd  there  some  years  ago.  Agricul- 
ture in  Scotland  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago  was  very 
inferior  tc  that  of  England,  but  such  was  no  longer 
the  case,  and  now  although  there  might  be  individual 
farms  in  England  as  well  cultivated  as  those  of 
Scotland,  there  was  no  tract  of  country  (^uoice— "Fes 
Norfolk!") — in  England  equal  in  this  respect  to 
Scotland  generally.  True,  Norfolk  was  very  good, 
but  only  portions  even  of  Norfolk  were  as  wpII  cul- 
tivated as  those  he  alluded  to.  (Hear,  hear,  and 
Cheers.)  The  improvement  in  Scotland,  was  mainly 
attributable  to  the  exertions  of  the  Highland  Societ}'. 
(Cheers.)  There  were  other  causes  for  this  besides 
the  operations  of  the  Highland  Society,  but  that  was 
undoubtedly  the  greatest  in  producing  the  eiiects 
mentioned.  (Hear.)  No  one  who  looked  about 
him  among  the  farms  of  England  but  must  see  that 
there  was  capacity  for  the  greatest  improvement. 
(Hear.)  It  was  found  in  precisely  similar 
soils  the  results  of  the  same  plans  were  the 
reverse  in  different  instances.  Some  ploughed 
with  four  horses,  some  with  only  two,  some  use 
drill,  and  soma  the  broad-cast,  these  points  were 
self-evident,  whether  to  practical  farmers  or  not, 
and  showed  the  necessity  of  the  diffusion  of  know- 
ledge among  the  farmers.  (Hear.)  Now  by  esta- 
blishing a  great  and  powerful  society,  containing. 
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among  its  members,  persons,  from  the  east,  west,  north 
and  south, the  knowledge  of  the  beat  mode  of  cultivating 
land,  might  be  diffused  among  all  the  farmers  of  the 
kingdom.  By  the  exertions  of  this  society,  combined 
with  science  and  practice,  they  would  be  able  to 
produce  the  best  cultivation  that  existed.  It  was 
scarcely  necessary  to  advance  arguments  to  prove 
that  such  a  society  is  desirable.  (C/ieei-s.)  Now 
the  best  mode  of  carrying  their  okject  into  effect 
seemed  to  be  to  establish  such  a  society  in  this  me- 
tropolis as  a  centre  with  powers  to  correspond  with 
every  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  with  such  foreign 
countries  as  have  applied  themselves  to  the  study  of 
agriculture.  (^Hear,  and  cheers.)  It  is  by  the  dif- 
fusion of  agricultural  knowledge,  and  distributing 
this  in  a  cheap  form  that  the  greatest  good  may  be 
done.  Besides  agricultural  exhibitions  in  every  part 
of  the  country  for  the  sake  of  exciting  interest  in  the 
subject,  meetings  should  be  held  in  every  part  of  the 
country  for  the  exhibition  of  stock.  In  oider  to 
make  the  effect  more  powerful  in  funds 
and  influence,  and  in  order  to  do  good, 
it  would  be  necessary  for  men  of  all  parties 
to  unite  and  act  together.  (Cheers.)  And  for  men 
of  all  parties  thus  to  unite  politics  must  of  necessity 
be  excluded.  (Hear,  hear.)  For  this  reason  they 
had  suggested  as  a  fundamental  rule  of  this  society, 
that  nothing  shall  be  discussed  which  shall  refer  to 
any  matter  to  be  brought  forward  or  pending  in  the 
Houses  of  Parliament.  (Cheers.)  This  was  the 
only  mode  of  excluding  politics,  because  without 
this  regulation  they  would  creep  in  and  they  could 
not  expect  to  do  any  good  unless  politics  were  ex- 
cluded. (Loud  cheers.)  There  were  some  it  ap- 
peared who  differed  from  them  in  this  respect,  and  it 
appeared  that  a  meeting  was  held  last  night,  which 
passed  resolutions  to  the  effect  that  the  projected 
society  was  delusive  in  principle,  having  a  tendency 
to  mislead  and  betray  the  English  Agriculturist, 
the  principle  of  protection  to  the  British  farmer  being 
disavowed.  (Laughter  and  partial  cheering.)  By 
this  the  principle  of  protection  was  not  disavowed. 
Nothing  of  the  kind.  (Hear.)  He  did  not  object 
from  others  stating  their  objections  to  what  they 
proposed  doing,  and  if  they  could  prevent  persons 
from  joining  them,  but  they  would  at  least  allow 
them  (the  framers  of  the  Society)  who  believed  they 
were  doing  good  to  form  their  Society.  (Hear  and 
laughter.)  The  other  party  might  state  their  ob- 
jections if  they  thought  they  were  going  to  do  mis- 
chief, but  they  certainly  and  undoubtedly  as  Eng- 
lishmen had  a  right  to  form  any  Society  they  pleased 
which  was  legal.  Conceiving  that  it  was  not  neces- 
sary for  him  to  say  more  in  opening  the  business  of 
the  day  he  should  now  sit  down.  The  noble  earl 
resumed  his  seat  amid  loud  and  general  cheering. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  then  rose  and  said  the 
only  apology  be  had  to  offer  for  rising  thus  early 
was  that  his  name  had  been  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  requisition  for  the  meeting  to  be  held  here  this 
day.  He  bad  ever  thought  it  a  matter  of  the  greatest 
importance  that  the  agriculture  of  the  country  should 
endeavour  to  profit  by  the  discoveries  of  science  and 
the  improvements  of  various  kinds,  which  from  time 
to  time  take  place.  (Hear,  hear.)  One  gentleman 
had  stated  that  the  farms  in  Norfolk  were  as  well 
cultivated  as  those  in  Scotland.  This  very  fact  he 
thought  showed  the  necessity  of  their  Society,  for  in 
neighbouring  counties  agriculture  was  not  improved 
at  all.  (Hear  and  cheers.)  Because,  the  great  body 
of  farmers  were  not  aware  of  the  system  practised 
in  Scotland,  and  consequently  not  able  to  avail  them- 
selves of  it.  (Cheers.)  The  Highland  Society  of 
Scotland  was  held  in  universal  popularity  and  re- 


spect among  the  landholders.  Butthey  never  thought 
of  discussing  politics,  men  of  all  parties  and  all  po- 
litics, met  together  on  neutral  ground  to  discuss  the 
great  interests  of  agriculture.  (Cheers.)  Would 
they  then  prevent  gentlemen  from  meeting  on  this 
neutral  greund  and  making  those  improvements  in 
agriculture,  which  were  so  desirable  and  so  valu- 
able ?  Much  had  been  done  in  Scotland  by  irrigating, 
by  reclaiming  waste  lands  and  by  draining.  More 
had  been  done  within  the  last  twenty  years  than  for 
a  very  long  period  previously.  They  also  gave  pre- 
miums by  which  they  stimulated  the  humbler  agri- 
culturists to  improve  their  small  allotments  and  small 
gardens.  This  was  not  an  experiment  which  they 
asked  them  to  try,  for  the  experiment  had  already 
been  tried  by  the  Highland  Society,  and  had  met 
with  perfect  success.  (Loud  cheers.)  He  now 
begged  to  propose  the  first  resolution,  which  was  to 
the  following  effect.  "  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this 
meeting  that  an  Agricultural  Society  be  formed  for 
England  and  Wales,  and  that  it  be  called,  "  The 
English  Agricultural  Society." 

Mr.  Handley,  M.  P.  rose  to  second  the  resolu- 
tion. He  said  the  observations  which  had  fallen 
from  the  noble  earl,  who  filled  the  chair,  and 
from  the  noble  duke  beside  him  (Richmond),  ren- 
dered his  task  an  easy  one  in  this  respect,  that  he 
need  not  dwell  long  on  the  advantages  which  must 
accrue  to  society  from  the  formation  of  such  an  in- 
stitution as  tliat  now  proposed.  (Hear.)  He  attri- 
buted the  flattering  partiality  which  had  been  shown 
him  in  thus  calling  upon  him  to  second  this  resolu- 
tion, to  his  having  exerted  himself  with  zeal  when 
authorized  by  Lord  Spencer  and  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond in  behalf  of  the  proposed  society,  two  names 
well  known  and  respected  by  the  agriculturists  of 
England.  (Cheers.)  He  had  but  to  name  and  found 
willing  converts.  He  proceeded  to  remark  on  the 
importance  of  the  application  of  science  to  agricul- 
tural proceedings  as  well  as  a  knowledge  of  the 
analogy  of  soils,  the  nature  of  manures,  the  food  of 
plants,  an  acquaintance  with  the  insect  tribes,  the 
diseases  of  plants,  of  sheep  and  of  cattle  ;  and  al- 
though the  veterinary  art  had  made  some  progress, 
they  were  yet  he  considered  ignorant  on  many  points, 
and  in  the  case  of  disease  in  the  pig,  he  believed 
there  was  no  remedy  but  the  knife.  (Laughter  and 
cheers.)  The  establishment  of  a  Society  of  this  na- 
ture was  the  best  mode  of  accomplishing  the  objects 
in  view.  Inventions  in  manufactures  were  made 
known  and  applied  to  the  welfare  and  happiness  of 
mankind,  although  the  results  of  individual  skill  and 
individual  exertion.  (Cheers.)  But  there  was  a 
wide  difference  between  farming  and  manufactures. 
(Hear.)  So  long  as  one  farmer  did  as  well  as  his 
neighbour,  he  thought  he  did  all  that  was  required 
of  him.  (A  laugh.)  Disseminating  information 
was  perhaps,  the  most  valuable  property  the  society 
would  possess.  (Cheers.)  He  knew  lands  that  twenty 
years  ago  were  rabbit  warrens  or  sheep  walks,  which 
by  the  application  of  bone  dust  manure,  had  been 
brought  into  wheat  land  of  the  finest  quality.  He 
hoped  this  Society  would  be  the  recipients  and  the 
means  of  disseminating  useful  and  practical  infor- 
mation into  all  parts  of  the  country.  He  seconded 
the  resolution  with  much  pleasure,  feeling  it  unneces- 
sary he  should  say  any  more,  than  that  he  felt  con- 
fident, that  it  would  be  productive  of  more  good 
than  he  in  his  most  enthusiastic  moments  had  ever 
anticipated  or  hoped.    (Cheers.) 

Mu.  Bell  immediately  rose  and  said,  before  the 
resolution  was  put  from  the  chair,  he  wished  to  put 
an  amendment  to  the  effect  that  the  Society  was  de- 
lusive in  principle.    (Gr»at  confuiion — cheers  from  a 
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small  sectio7i,  and  disapprobation  from  the  meeting  gene- 
rally.) 

The  Chairman  submitted  to  tbe  gentleman  who 
wished  to  move  tbe  amendment,  that  it  was  a  pro- 
posal that  no  Society  should  be  established,  and  any 
gentleman  who  voted  for  that,  could  not  concur  with 
the  requisition  published;  and  those  only  were  in- 
vited who  should  concur  in  tbe  formation  of  the  pro- 
posed Society.     (Cheers.) 

Me.  Bell  admitted  this,  but  trusted  that  he,  as 
the  representative  of  a  large  body  of  farmers,  would 
not  be  denied  the  privilege  of  an  English  farmer  of 
stating  his  reasons  against  tbe  proposed  Societ}^. 
(Laughter  and  cries  of"  Order.")  It  had  been  stated 
that  Scotland  owed  much  to  the  Highland  Society, 
and  no  farmer  wished  to  deny  that  it  bad  done  much. 
But  he  should  be  disposed  to  suggest  that  Scotch 
farmers  possessed  many  advantages  altogether  dis- 
connected with  such  a  Society  as  that  proposed.  The 
Scotch  farmer  was  tithe  free,  and  had  nothing,  or 
comparatively  nothing  to  pay  in  poor  rates.  (Ap- 
plause and  disapprobation.)  The  Scotch  farmer,  had 
also  tbe  privilege  of  the  circulation  of  one  pound 
notes,  and  gentlemen  around  tbe  Chairman  would 
not  deny,  that  tbe  Scotch  farmer  (from  whose  skill 
he  did  not  desire  to  detract),  had  the  advantage  of 
the  English  market.  (Cries  of  "  and  have'nt  you," 
and  considerable  confusion.)  The  Scotch  farmer  pro- 
duced his  crops  under  prodigious  advantages,  and 
sent  them  without  any  countervailing  duty  to  the 
English  markets.  He  proceeded  to  argue  that  the 
union  of  men  of  all  parties  by  tbe  exclusion  of  po- 
litics promised  nothing  to  tbe  British  farmer,  or  at 
least  was  of  very  questionable  valuff.  It  bad  been 
said  that  the  Society  does  not  disavow  tbe  principle 
of  agricultural  protection.  If  in  the  requisition 
there  was  no  express  disavowal,  it  was  expressly 
stated  that  farmers  who  joined  tbe  Society  should 
not  state  their  grievances  if  they  spring  from  po- 
litical causes.  There  was  a  disavowal  of  all  po- 
litical feeling,  but  could  his  lordship  suppose 
that  gentlemen  more  or  less  would  not  inoculate 
the  mass  of  their  members  ?  (Cheers  from  a  section 
and  disapprobation  from  the  great  body  of  the  meeting.) 
He  alluded  to  the  names  of  IMr.  Handley,  M.P.,  and 
Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre,  M. P.,  whom  he  described  as  hav- 
ing abandoned  their  principles  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, with  regard  to  tlie  farmers.  Mr.  Bell  having 
proceeded  at  some  length  with  bis  arguments  against 
the  society,  and  having  at  length  become  somewhat 
tedious  he  was  called  to  order. 

Mr.  Blanchard  submitted  that  Mr.  Bell  was  out 
of  order. 

The  Chairman  said,  undoubtedly  he  was,  as 
touching  upon  matters  irrelevant  to  tbe  subject  be- 
fore tbe  meeting ;  he  had  hesitated  to  interrupt  him 
however,  and  the  more  so,  because  he  thought  his 
speech  was  calculated  to  strengthen  theirs.  (Loud 
laughter  and  cheers.) 

Mr.  Bell  still  persisted  in  addressing  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Elman  rose  to  order,  and  as  a  British  farmer 
disavowed   the   sentiments  expressed.     (Cheers.) 

Mr.  Bell  said  he  had  been  requested  to  attend 
here,  on  behalf  of  a  considerable  body  of  farmers, 
who  disapproved  of  the  formation  of  such  a  society. 
On  being  asked  where  he  lived,  and  whether  he  was 
a  farmer,  and  having  replied  "  in  London,"  and 
"  no"  to  the  questions,  be  sat  down  amidst  the  de- 
risive laughter   of  the  majority  of  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Bennett  could  not  believe  that  the  farmers  of 
England  were  so  ignorant  of  their  own  business,  as 
to  employ  any  gentleman  not  a  farmer,  to  state  their 
cause  for  them.  He  never  would  admit  that  tbe 
farmers  of  England,  intelligent,  and  honourable  as  he 


knew  them  to  be,  would  employ  an  advocate  to  come 
and  attempt  to  put  down  a  society  which  was  about 
to  be  formed  for  their  advantage.  {Cheers.)  He 
felt  that  farmers  were  much  in  want  of  information. 
(Hear.)  He  was  a  farmer  of  forty  years  standing, 
and  felt  his  own  ignorance  deeply.  (Hear  and 
cheers.)  He  deeply  deplored  that  there  was  no  mode 
of  applying  science  to  agriculture.     (Cheers.) 

Mr.  Bell  said,  be  was  an  advocate,  as  he  un- 
doubtedly (vas' — at  least,  be  was  an  unfeed  advocate 
(Laughter  and  uproar.)  To  him  it  mattered  nothing 
one  way  or  tbe  other,  except,  in  so  far  as  he  pre- 
tended to  love  the  agricultural  interests  of  Engl,ind. 
(Cheers.)  This  gentleman  was  again  proceeding 
with  his  arguments  against  tbe  establishment  of  the 
society,  when  he  was  once  more  called  to  order, 
and, 

Tbe  Chairman  said,  a  great  number  of  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  bad  come  to  this  meeting  to-day,  who 
would  not  have  come,  if  they  had  thought  that  poli- 
tics would  be  discussed.  (Hear.)  He  would  tell  them 
candidly  that  he  fLord  Spencer,}  for  one,  would  not 
have  come  (cheers,)  and  he  felt  it  his  bounden  duty, 
to  prevent  this  gentleman  from  proceeding  any 
further.     (Cheers. ) 

Mr.  Allnatt  then  rose,  and  said  it  bad  been  ob- 
jected to  his  friend  on  the  right,  (Mr.  Bell,)  that  he 
was  not  a  practical  farmer.  But  allow  him  to  say 
that  he  represented  a  considerable  interest  in  the 
loyal  county  of  Berks.  [Laughter.)  He  (Mr.  A.) 
came  to  offer  bis  feeble  opposition  to  what  they  were 
about  to  do.  He  held  it  to  be  advisable  and  proper 
to  encourage  and  protect  the  British  farmer,  but  at 
present,  be  was  surrounded  with  foes  (Laughter and 
partial  cheering,)  who  would  destroy  his  interests, 
and  reduce  him  to  penury  and  beggary.  (Oh,  oh,  and 
ironical  cheering.)  It  was  well  therefore,  as  it  was 
just,  to  encourage  the  British  farmer,  and  not  be 
forgetful  of  his  interests.  He  then  proceeded 
to  make  some  unwortb}'  remarks,  at  the  expense 
of  cattle  fatting,  and  talked  of  fat  bullocks 
dying  of  appoplexy,  intended  doubtless,  as  a 
sneer  at  tbe  noble,  and  excellent  chairman,  and  loud 
cries  of"  Order,  order,  and  chair."  He  complained 
of  the  interruption,  and  said  he  bad  a  right  to  be 
heard  at  a  public  assembly. 

Tbe  Chairman  interposed — He  did  not  think  this 
was  a  public  assembly,  (Hear,  hear.)  It  was  an 
assembly  of  persons  called  together,  who  should  con- 
cur in  certain  principles.  If  tbe  gentleman  did  not 
concur,  bejiad  no  business  at  the  meeting.  (Cheers.) 

Some  further  interruption  took  place,  upon  which 
Mr.  Allnatt  said  he  should  go  back  to  Berkshire 
and  tell  the  farmers  that  he  had  been  refused  to  be 
heard.     (Laughter) 

The  Chairman  bad  not  tbe  slightest  objection  that 
he  should  go  back  and  say,  that  lord  Spencer  re- 
fused to  hear  him,  but  he,  (Lord  Spencer}  was 
known  to  the  farmers  and  they  would  form  their  own 
estimate  of  tbe  statement.     (Cheers.) 

Mr.  Allnatt. — Do  you  object  to  my  proceeding  ? 

Tbe  Chairman. — I  do  object  to  Mr.  Allnat  coming 
to  a  meeting  called  for  a  certain  object  and  endea- 
vouring to  prevent  us  from  doing  what  we  deem  be- 
neficial. (Cheers.) 

Tbe  Duke  of  Richmond  rose  and  said,  they  would 
perhaps  allow  him  the  privilege  of  a  few  words,  in 
reply  to  the  objections  which  had  been  taken.— (At 
this  moment  some  one  called  out  "  Every  indepen- 
dent farmer  is  going  to  leave  tbe  room." — (Laughter 
and  cheers.) — His  Grace  continued — Then  I  will  wait 
till  they  have  done  so.  (Cheers.) — [A  knot  of  some 
dozen  persons,  including  Mr.  Bell,  Mr.  Allnatt,  Mr. 
Broun,  the  honorary  Secretary  of  the  Central  Society, 
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and  Mr.  Eagle,  the  Barrister,  then  left  the  room,  and 
unanimity  marked  the  rest  of  the  proceedings.] 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  resumed.  He  would  not 
follow  the  representations  of  the  professed  farmers 
of  England,  who  when  it  came  to  be  inquired  into 
were  found  to  come  from  a  local  association.  (Cheers.) 
He  said  nothing  in  disparagement  of  that  or  any  local 
association,  and  far  be  it  from  him  to  attribute  mo- 
tives, and  as  the  parties  had  now  left  the  room  it 
would  not  be  necessary  or  proper  for  him  to  say 
much.  An  allusion  had  been  made  to  certain  gen- 
tlemen abandoning  their  principles  ;  but  he  defied 
any  man  to  accuse  him  of  having  done  so,  from  the 
time  that  he  had  a  place  in  the  House  of  Commons  up 
to  the  present  time.  (Cheers.)  In  reference  to  the  evil 
of  allowing  political  discussion  to  get  into  their 
proceedings,  tbey  could  not  have  a  stronger  proof 
than  the  scene  that  had  been  witnessed  here  to-day. 
(Lnud  cheers.) 

The  Chairman  then  put  the  resolution,  which  was 
carried  unanimously. 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  Bart.,  M.P.,  next  rose  and  said, 
that  since  he  came  into  the  room  he  had  been  most 
unexpectedly  called  upon  to  move  the  second 
resolution.  When  he  said  unexpectedly,  he 
did  so  with  perfect  sincerity,  for  he  had  formed 
such  a  moderate  estimate  of  his  limited  knowledge 
of  agriculture  that  he  considered  himself  safe  from 
being  called  upon  to  discharge  any  prominent  duty 
connected  with  the  proceedings.  As  the  proposi- 
tion, however,  had  been  made  to  him,  the  same  mo- 
tives which  induced  him  to  attend  the  meeting  in- 
duced him  also  to  give  it  a  ready  acquiescence. 
(Hear,  hear.)  He  could  say  with  truth  that  he  had 
postponed  the  performance  of  public  duties  in  order 
to  attend  there  that  day.  (Cheers.)  He  had  post- 
poned those  duties  readily  in  consequence  of  the 
deep  interest  which  he  took  in  the  prosperity  of 
agriculture,  from  the  belief  that  there  were  other 
than  mere  political  considerations  involved  in  that 
question.  (Cheers.)  It  was  not  merely  increase  of 
agricultural  produce,  for  they  had  for  their  object  as 
well  the  elevation  of  the  British  farmer  and  thiS  im- 
provement of  the  condition  of  the  British  labourer  ; 
and  if  they  succeeded,  as  no  doubt  they  should,  they 
would  confer  incalculable  moral  and  social  benefits 
upon  the  country.  (Loud  cheers.)  He  called  upon 
the  meeting  to  support  the  resolution  which  he  had 
the  honour  to  propose,  because  he  heartily  concurred 
in  the  object  of  it ;  but  they  had  rather  inverted  the 
order  of  proceedings  which  prevailed  in  another  as- 
sembly, and  in  which  he  sometimes  took  a  part — 
(laughter) — for  their  whole  discussion  had  taken 
place  upon  the  subject  of  the  resolution  before  the 
resolution  itself  was  moved.  The  right  hon.  gentle- 
man then  read  the  terms  of  his  motion,  which  was  to 
the  effect — "  That  it  should  be  one  of  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  the  Society  that  no  question  should 
be  discussed  at  any  of  the  meetings  which  referred 
to  any  matter  to  be  brought  forward  or  pending  in 
either  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament."  The  simple 
questions  that  arose  upon  this  resolution  were  whe- 
ther benefit  was  likely  to  arise  from  the  establish- 
ment of  the  institution,  and,  if  formed,  whether  it 
was  necessary  to  attach  to  it,  as  hnd  been  expressed 
fey  some  of  the  speakers  who  preceded  him,  a  poli- 
tical aspect.  (Hear,  hear.)  For  his  own  part,  he 
believed  that  the  establishment  of  the  institution 
would  be  productive  of  the  most  important  benefits 
to  agriculture  ;  but  he  also  believed  that  all  those 
benefits  would  be  forfeited,  and  a  great  evil  entailed 
en  the  agricultural  interest,  by  allowing  the  Society 
to  assume  a  political  character.  (Loud  cheers.)  He 
bad  an  intimate  conviction  that  there  was  no  occupa- 


tion to  the  purposes  of  which  great  capital  was  de- 
voted, so  important  as  that  of  agricultural  enterprise ; 
and  he  might  add,  there  was  none  in  which  there  ap- 
peared to  be  greater  room  for  improvement.  (Hear.) 
He  did  not  entertain  that  impression  from  the  slightest 
disrespect  for  the  character  or  intelligence  of  the 
British  farmer,  for  he  could  see,  in  the  force  of  cir- 
cumstances and  the  national  situation  of  things,  suf- 
ficient reasons  why  he  should  be  behindhand  in  the 
application  of  new  discoveries  as  means  of  agricul- 
tural improvement.  (Hear.)  A  gentleman,  who 
argued  in  opposition  to  the  institution  of  this  So- 
ciety, had  stated  as  the  reason  for  doing  so,  that  the 
Society  were  advising  the  farmers  to  turn  experi- 
mentalists. (Hear.)  Now,  if  it  were  admitted  that 
the  application  of  science  to  agriculture  could  im- 
prove it,  and  also  admitted  that  the  farmers  were  too 
poor  to  carry  that  improvement  into  efltect  themselves, 
was  it  not  a  conclusive  reason  why  an  assembly  of 
rich  men  interested  in  the  progress  and  success  of 
agriculture  should  combine  for  the  purpose  of 
affording  to  the  poor  the  benefit  ef  new  dis- 
coveries? (Loud  cheers.)  Allusian  had  been  also 
made  to  the  absence  of  tithes  and  poor-rates 
in  Scotland,  and  to  the  English  market  being 
thrown  open  to  Scottish  produce,  as  operating 
favourably  to  the  agriculturists  in  Scotland  ;  but  he 
would  ask,  what  had  the  meeting  to  do  with  the  con 
sideration  of  those  things'!  Were  not  the  Knglish 
markets  open  to  the  English  farmers  equally  with 
the  Scotch  1  (Hear,  hear.)  If  there  are  burdens  on 
the  lands  of  England  not  applicable  to  Scotland,  was 
that  a  just  reason  why  they  should  not  attempt  to 
improve  the  system  of  farming  1  (Hear,  hear,  and 
sheers.)  Why,  every  reason  he  had  heard  that  day 
adduced  in  opposition  to  the  society  had  only  tended 
to  strengthen  his  conviction  that  the  project  pos- 
sessed the  elements  of  the  most  extensive  benefits. 
{Cheers.)  It  would  be  a  connecting  link  between 
the  highest  and  the  lowest  agriculturists,  and  so  far 
from  estranging  the  landlords  from  their  tenantry, 
the  former  would  find  it  their  true  interest  to  extend 
a  liberal  indulgence  to  the  latter.  (Loud  cheers.)  In- 
deed, he  did  not  hear  it  even  attempted  to  be  denied 
that  great  benefits  would  accrue  from  the  institution 
of  the  society,  nor  was  the  admission  withheld  that 
much  useful  improvement  would  be  effected  by  the 
application  of  discoveries  in  chemistry  and  other 
sciences  to  purposes  of  agriculture.  (Hiar,  hear.) 
If,  as  had  been  argued,  the  increase  of  produce  was 
an  injury — (laughter) — why  that  was  an  evil  which 
would  occur  whether  they  had  the  home  market  open 
to  them  or  not — (cheers  and  laughter) — or  whether 
they  made  politics  an  essential  ingredient  in  the 
composition  of  the  society.  (Hear.)  He  concurred 
with  the  noble  duke  next  him,  that  the  scene  which 
they  that  day  beheld  was  a  sufficient  warning  that 
no  harmony  could  exist  where  the  introduction  of 
politics  was  allowed.  (Hear,  hear.)  If  the  names 
of  members  of  Parliament  who  were  supposed  to  be 
hostile  to  the  interests  of  the  agriculturists  were  to  be 
introduced  in  the  manner  they  had  been  ;  if  they  were 
to  establish  a  convention  to  sit  in  London,  supported 
by  ramifications  throughout  the  country,  and  under- 
taking to  discuss  every  measure  that  might  be  passed 
or  introduced  into  the  Legislature,  they  might  pre- 
pare themselves  to  see  other  conventions  arise,  to  see 
the  manufacturing  interests  arrayed  against  the  agri- 
cultural, and  to  behold  every  improvement  sacrificed 
to  mere  political  objects.  (Loud  cheers.}  They  would 
find  that  in  a  short  time  they  would  degenerate  into 
a  mere  debating  society,  alienating  from  the  agricul- 
tural interest  many  of  its  warmest  friends  and  sup- 
porters. (Hear.)    On  the  other  hand,  if  the  society 
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were  established  upon  neutral  ground,  they  might 
depend  upon  it  that  a  community  of  sentiment  would 
spring  up  with  regard  to  agriculture  amongst  per- 
sons of  tlie  most  adverse  opinions  upon  other  sub- 
jects ;  and  should  any  measure  hostile  to  its  pros- 
perity be  attempted,  their  strength  would  not  be 
weakened  by  the  exclusion  of  politics.  The  right 
hon.  gentleman  concluded  by  proposing  the  second 
resolution. 

E.  S.Lefevhe,  Esq.,  M.P.,  seconded  the  resolution. 
It  was  his  misfortune  to  differ  in  political  sentiments 
with  the  right  hon.  hart,  who  liad  proposed  it,  but  he 
rejoiced  that  some  neutral  ground  had  been  at  length 
discovered,  on  which  they  could  meet,  free  from  all 
party  difference.  (Cheers.)  After  dwelling  upon  the 
advantages  which  would  be  derivable  from  a  society 
of  this  kind,  he  concluded  by  seconding  the  resolu- 
tion which  was  put  and  carried  unanimously. 

Sir  .T.  Graham, Bt.,  M.P.,  said,  that  after  thelength 
of  time  which  had  been  consumed  in  the  early  part  of 
the  meeting,  and  the  eloquent  speeches  they  had 
heard,  it  would  be  impertinent  in  him  (Sir  J.  Gra- 
ham) to  detain  the  meeting  long  ;  but  unless  he  had, 
relying  on  the  good  judgment  of  the  British  farmer, 
supposed  their  plan  would  be  adopted  unanimously, 
or  by  a  large  majority,  he  should  not  have  attended. 
(Hear.)  He  was  an  old  member  of  the  Highland 
Society  of  Scotland  ;  he  lived  on  the  borders  of  that 
country,  and  his  could  say  without  vanity,  that  it 
was  to  the  exertions  a.id  influence  of  that  society  that 
Scotland — not  bountifully  blessed  by  nature,  but 
sterile  in  soil,  and  of  a  clime  not  genial — owed  its 
great  progress  in  agriculture.  (Hear.)  Well-directed 
industry  had  there  triumphed  over  all  natural 
disadvantages.  (Cheers.)  He  also  alluded  to  the 
fact  of  politics  being  religiously  excluded  from  the 
proceedings  of  that  society,  and  he  quite  agreed 
with  what  had  been  said  on  that  subject  in  reference 
to  this  society.  The  Chairman  had  pointed  out  the 
necessity  of  having  the  metropolis  as  a  centre;  he 
attached  great  importance  to  the  ambulatory  nature 
of  the  Highland  Society.  The  hon.  hart,  proceeded 
to  dilate  upon  the  advantages  of  a  large  number  of 
persons  being  brought  together  from  various  parts 
of  the  country,  and  thus  communicating  their  know- 
ledge to  each  ether  on  different  subjects ;  said  he 
was  most  happy  to  become  a  member  of  this  society, 
and  thought  that  as  they  had  taken  for  their  example 
a  society  which  had  been  in  existence  many  years, 
the  more  nearly  they  adhered  to  that  example  the  more 
likely  they  were  to  succeed.  (Cheers.)  His  right 
hon.  friend  Lord  Stanley  was  unavoidably  prevented 
from  being  present  at  this  meeting,  being  obliged  to 
attend  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  but 
had  requested  him  (Sir  J.  Graham)  to  say  that  he 
wished  to  become  a  member  of  their  new  society. 
(Cheers.)  He  then  proposed  the  third  resolution  : — 
"  That  the  Society  should  consist  of  two  classes  of 
subscribers  ;  the  one  to  be  called  governors,  sub- 
scribing annually  51. ;  the  other  members  subscribing 
annually  11.  Either  the  one  or  the  other  to  be  per- 
mitted to  become  governors  or  members  for  their 
lives  by  the  payment  in  one  sum  of  the  amount  of 
ten  annual  subscriptions." 

Ald.  Copeland,  M.P.,  seconded  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Webb  Hall  objected  to  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  words  governor  and  member.  He  thought 
it  would  act  as  a  reflection  upon  the  tenantry  of  the 
country,  who  must  be  the  smaller  subscribers,  and 
this  ought  not  to  be  the  case.  It  had  been  said  by 
a  forcible  writer,  that  whoever  should  make  two  ears 
of  corn  or  two  blades  of  grass  grow  on  ground  where 
they  had  not  grown  before,  was  of  more  use  to  man- 
kind than  the  whole  race  of  politicians  together.    He 


looked  upon  this  Society  as  a  sort  of  pic-nic  in  which 
the  tenantry  of  the  country  would  bring  the  substan- 
tials,  although  nobles  might  bring  the  silver  spoons. 
He  therefore  moved  as  an  amendment  that  the  word 
governor  be  omitted,  and  the  word  member  be  sub- 
stituted. 

The  Chairman  disavowed  any  intention  of  casting 
a  slur  upon  the  tenantry.  Those  who  proposed  the 
distinction  were  farthest  from  the  wish  of  doing  any- 
thing to  insult  that  respectable  body.  {Cheers)  It 
did  require  large  pecuniary  resources  to  set  the  So- 
ciety going,  and  without  them  they  would  not  suc- 
ceed. (Hear)  They  might  have  received  a  large 
capital  by  donations.  But  there  was  this  diffieulty  : 
— If  they  allowed  unlimited  sums  to  be  given,  some 
eager  to  distinguish  themselves  by  giving  large 
sums,  would  render  others  ashamed  to  put  down 
their  names  for  the  sums  which  they  would  other- 
wise give,  and  consequently  put  down  nothing. 
(Hear.)  Under  these  circumstances,  they  had  pro- 
posed that  there  should  be  governors,  wishing  to 
give  people,  by  that  means,  the  opportunity  of  in- 
creasing their  funds,  and  thus  enable  them  to 
establish  their  Society ;  while,  if  they  had  confined 
all  the  subscribers  to  one  pound,  it  was  doubtful 
whether  their  funds  would  have  been'adequate  for 
their  purposes.  If,  however,  they  found  their  means 
should  be  greater  than  they  expected  they  would  be, 
there  would  be  then  little  objection  to  the  alteration 
proposed.      (Hear,  hear.) 

IIev.  J.  R.  Smythies  had  experienced  in  the  case 
of  the  Hereford  Infirmary  the  advantage  of  the  dis- 
tinction proposed  in  the  resolution.  (Hear.)  When- 
ever the  friends  of  that  Charity  cast  their  eyes  upon 
a  respectable  man,  whom  they  thought  disposed  to 
assist  him,  they  immediately  elected  him  a  governor 
of  the  Institution,  and  thus  secured  his  subscription. 
(Laughter  and  cheers.)  He  gave  his  testimony  to 
the  necessity  of  such  a  Society  as  tliat  proposed. 
He  had  seen  mucli  of  farming  in  this  country  and  on 
the  continent,  and  gained  much  information  by  his 
travels,  but  still  there  was  much  that  he  could  wish 
to  learn.  Its  establishment  augured  the  utmost  amount 
of  good  to  the  eause  of  the  agriculture  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Webb  Hall,  after  a  short  discussion  had  taken 
place,  withdrew  his  amendment,  as  the  Chairman 
and  most  present  appeared  to  wish  it. 

The  Chairman  then  put  the  original  resolution, 
which  was  carried  unanimously. 

Earl  Fitzwilliam  proposed  the  next  resolution, 
and  pointed  out  the  advantages  which  must  result 
from  this  Society,  and  the  ambulatory  nature  of  its 
meetings,  in  different  parts  of  England  and  Wales. 
They  must  be  well  aware  of  the  existence  of  the 
British  Association,  an  institution  in  which  he  had 
taken  much  interest,  and  having  been  present  at 
many  of  their  meetings  he  could  bear  testimony  to 
the  advantage  of  this  mode  of  proceeding.  Indeed 
he  thought  they  could  not  follow  a  better  example, 
(Hear.)  He  should  venture  to  suggest  as  a  ques- 
tion to  be  hereafter  considered  whether  some  sort  of 
union  might  not  be  beneficially  formed  with  that 
Society,  and  thus  obtain  the  maans  of  drawing  scien- 
tific information  from  them,  and  at  the  same  time 
give  that  Society  practical  knowledge  on  a  subject 
which  was  just  as  much  a  branch  of  science  as  che- 
mistry, botany,  or  any  other  science  to  which  the 
name  was  exclusively  given.  (Cheers.)  He  had  no 
doubt  as  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Society,  because 
great  ignorance  prevailed  as  to  the  general  resources 
of  the  soil  of  England,  which  when  better  understood 
would  be  rendered  capable  of  much  greater  produc- 
tions than  at  present.  (Hear,  hear.)  If  they  did 
not  have  an  actual  union  with  the  British  Society  it 
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would  at  least  be  desirable  to  have  some  sort  of  con- 
nection with  them  by  which  the  usefuhiess  of  botii 
might  be  increased.  'J'here  were  many  soils  which, 
although  they  appeared  the  same  on  the  surface,  were 
widely  different  from  each  other,  their  character 
being  entirely  changed  by  the  substrata  or  under- 
soil. (Hear,  hear.)  The  noble  Earl  concluded  by 
proposing  the  resolution,  "  i'hat  with  the  view  of 
effecting  the  objects  of  this  Society  tlie  annual  meet- 
ings be  held  successively  in  different  parts  of  Eng- 
land and  ^Vales." 

P.  PvsEY,  Esq.,  M.P.,  seconded  the  resolution, 
which  was  cari-ied  unanimously. 

The  Earl  of  Chichester  moved  the  fifth  resolution, 
namely,  that  a  Committee  be  appointed  to  form  rules 
and  regulations,  and  that  a  meeting  be  held  at  this 
place  (Freemason's  Tavern)  on  the  !27th  June,  to 
receive  the  same.  Although  born  and  bred  in  the 
country  he  regretted  to  say  he  was  not  a  practical 
farmer.  He  trusted,  however,  that  he  felt  the  great 
importance  which  attached  to  an  institution  of  this 
kind,  not  onlv  as  beneficial  to  the  agricultural  inte- 
rest, but  to  the  country  at  large.  (Cheers.)  He 
believed  and  had  long  felt  that  a  society  of  this  kind 
was  required  to  make  the  discoveries  of  science 
available  to  the  general  use  of  the  farmers  through- 
out the  country.  (Hear.)  Were  this  only  an  ex- 
periment, which  it  was  not,  he  should  still  hail  it 
with  great  pleasure.  When  they  considered  that 
farming  was  essentially  a  scientific  matter,  and  re- 
membered how  little  time  the  farmer  had  for  experi- 
ments or  scientific  pursuits,  it  must  be  evident  how 
useful  a  society  must  be  wliich  should  make  known 
to  him  what  at  present  it  was  very  difficult  if  not 
impossible  to  obtain.  (Cheers.)  He  promised  his 
support  to  the  Society,  and  concluded  by  moving 
the  resolution. 

E.  S.Cayley,  Esq.,  M. p.,  seconded  the  resolution. 
Although  excluded  from  introducing  politics  here, 
farmers  would  still  have  the  privilege  of  meeting- 
together  if  they  pleased,  and  discussing  any  measures 
in  Parliament  which  affected  their  interests,  a  privi- 
lege which  he  held  they  hud  a  perfect  right  to 
exercise.     (Cheers.) 

The  Chairman  put  the  resolution  which  was 
agreed  to. 

Lord  PoRTMAN  proposed  the  sixth  resolution.  He 
stood  there  in  the  position  of  a  working  farmer  who 
was  always  about  his  own  house,  looking  after  his 
farm  and  doing  the  best  he  could  to  fatten  his  cattle. 
He  was,  therefore  in  some  measure,  competent  to 
speak  on  this  subject.  (Cheers.)  He  had  witnessed 
the  advantage  of  even  a  very  little  knowledge  as  ap- 
plied to  agriculture  and  was  well  aware  of  its  im- 
portance. (Cheers.)  In  a  certain  part  of  Somerset- 
shire there  was  a  large  gypsum  rock,  the  application 
of  which  to  clover  lands  would  be  of  great  advantage, 
although  by  the  farmers  of  the  neighbourhood  it  was 
supposed  to  be  good  for  nothing  but  the  formation  of 
figures  of  the  kind  the  Italians  carried  aboutthe  streets 
and  for  which  use  some  of  it  is  occasionally  carried 
away  ;  (hear)  if  one  thing  was  more  valuable  to  the 
farmer  than  another  it  was  the  vicinity  of  such  a 
rock.  (Cheers)  Nothing  was  so  valuable  to  a  clover 
field  as  an  occasional  dressing  of  gypsum.  (Hear, 
hear.)  After  stating  that  he  had  himself,  for  the 
sake  of  giving  employment  to  a  few  poor  labourers 
in  his  own  neighbourhood,  brought  some  waste  land 
into  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  and  had  the  happi- 
ness of  reaping,  thrashing,  and  selling  ten  sacks  of 
wheat  per  acre  from  it,  his  lordship  concluded  by 
moving  the  resolution,  seconded  bv  Sir  F.  Lawley, 
Bart. 


E.  A.  Sandford,  Esq.,  M.P.,  moved  that  Messrs. 
Drummond  be  the  bankers  of  the  society. 

I.  Barneby,  Esq.,  M.P.,  seconded  the  motion, 
which  was  at  once  carried. 

Sir  Francis  Lawlev,  Bart.,  M.P.,  seconded  the 
motion  with  a  few  brief  observations,  and  it  was  car- 
ried with  the  same  unanimity  as  all  its  predecessors. 

The  Chairman  then  announced  to  the  meeting 
that  he  had  received  a  letter  from  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington regretting  his  inability  to  attend  the  present 
meeting,  and  inclosing  a  subscriptionof  50/.  (C/ieers.^ 

Lord  Eliot,  as  a  farmer  of  a  considerable  agricul- 
tural district  in  Cornwall,  moved  the  thanks  of  the 
meeting  to  Earl  Spencer  for  his  conduct  in  the 
chair.     (Cheers.) 

W.  Miles,  Esq.,  M.P.  seconded  the  motion,  which 
having  been  put  to  the  meeting  by  the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  was  carried  by  acclamation. 

The  Chairman  returned  thanks,  and  the  meeting 
separated. 


ENGLISH      AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

FREEMASON'S     TAVERN,    May   9th. 

EARL   SPENCER  IN   THE  CHAIR. 

Proposed  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  seconded 
by  Henry  Handley,  Esq.,  M.  P. ; — 
RESOLVED,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Meeting- 
that  a  Society  be  established  for  the  Improvement  of 
Agriculture  in  England  and  Wales ;  and  that  it  be 
called  the"  English  Agricultural  Society." 

Proposed  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Bart.,  M.  P., 
seconded  by  C.  Shaw  Lefevue,  Esq , 
M.P,:— 

That  it  be  a  fundamental  law  of  this  Society,  that  no 
question  be  discussed  at  any  of  its  meeting's,  of  a  poli- 
tical tendency,  or  which  shall  refer  to  any  matter  to 
be  brought  forward  or  pending  in  either  of  the  Houses 
of  Parliament. 

Proposed  by  Sir  James  Graham,  Bart.,  M.  P., 
seconded  by  Alderman  Copeland,  M.  P. : — 
That  the  Society  shall  consist  of  two  classes  of  Sub- 
scribers. The  one  to  be  called  Governors,  subscribing 
annually  Five  Pounds ;  the  other.  Members,  subscrib- 
ing' annually  One  Pound  ;  either  the  one  or  the  other 
to  be  permitted  to  become  Governors  or  Members  for 
their  lives  by  the  payment  in  one  sum  of  the  amount 
of  ten  annual  subscriptions. 

Proposed  by  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  seconded  by 
P.  PusEY,  Esq.,  M.P.:— 
That  with  a  view  to  effect  the  objects  of  the  Society,  an- 
nual meetings  be  held  successively  in  different  parts 
of  England  and  Wales. 

Proposed  by  the  Earl  of  Chichester,  seconded 
by  E.  S.  Cayley,  Esq.,  M.P.  :— 
That  a  Committee  be  appointed  to  frame  rules  and  re- 
gulations for  the  government  of  the  Society,  to  appoint 
its  officers,  and  to  report  to  a  General  JMeeting  ot  the 
Subscribers  to  be  held  on  tke  27th  day  of  June  in  Lon- 
don.   Three  to  be  a  quorum. 

Proposed  by  Lord  Portman,  seconded  by  Sir 
F.  Lawley,  Bart. : — 
That  all  at  present  Governors  and  the  following  Mem- 
bers with  power  to  add  to  their  numbers,  compose  the 
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said  Committee,  and  that  they  meet  here  at  12  o'clock 
to-moiTovv :  — 


Bariiiff,    Hon.    Bing'ham, 

M.P. 
Barker,  Raymond,  Esq. 
Blanchard,  H.,  Esq. 
Boys',  Esq. 

Bowes,  J.,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Bridport,  Lord 
BuUer,  E.  Esq.,  M.P. 
Cavendiih,  Hon.  C.  Comp- 

ton,  M.P, 
Challoner,  Colonel 
Chichester,  Earl  of 
Childers,J.W.Esq.,M.P. 
Christopher,  R.  A.,  Esq., 

M.P. 
Clive,  Hon.  R.,  M.P. 
Copeland,    W.    T.    Esq., 

M.P. 
Cross,  W.  J.,  Esq. 
Eg-erton,  VVilbraham,  Esq. 
Ellman,  .T.,  Esq. 
Eilman,  T.,  Esq. 
Etwall,  R.  Esq.,  M.P, 
Exeter,  Marquis  of 
Pitz William,  Earl 
Graham,  Sir  James,  Bart., 

M.P, 
Green,  Esq. 
Hall,  Geo.  Webb,  Esq. 
Halsted,T.,Esq. 
Handley,  H.,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Hillyard,  C,  Esq. 
Ide,  J.  Esq. 
Kerrison,  Lieut.-Gen.,  Sir 

E.,  Bart.,  M.P. 
Jodrell,  Sir  R.,  Bart. 
Kinder,  John,  Esq. 
Knight,  Gaily,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Lawley,  Sir  F,  Bart.,  M.P. 
Lefevre,  C.  S.,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Proposed  by  E.  A.   Sandford,  Esq.,  M.   P., 
seconded  by  J.  Barneby,  Esq.,  M.  P. : — 

That  Messrs.  Dnimmond  be  appointed  Bankers  to  the 
Society,  who  will  receive  subscriptions. 

(Signed)  SPENCER,  Chairman. 

Proposed  by  Lord  Elliot,  M.  P.,  seconded  by 
W.  Miles,  Esq.,  M.  P.  :— 

That  the  thanks  of  the  Meeting'  be  g-iven  to  p]arl 
Spencer,  who  has  so  ably  presided  on  tlie  present  oc- 
casion. 


Long-,W.  Esq.,  M.P. 
Marshall,  C,  Esq. 
Morton,  J.,  Esq. 
Moreton,  Hon.H.A.jM.P, 
Morgan,  Sir  C,  Bart. 
Miles,  W.  Esq.,  M.P, 
Neeld,  J,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Paterson,  J.,  Esq. 
Peel,  Sir  R.,  Bart.,  iM.P. 
Pell,  Sir  W.  Owen 
Pell,  E.,  Esq. 
Pendarves,  E.  W.  VV.,  Esq., 

M.P. 
Phillips,  J.  Beuler,  Esq. 
Portman,  Lord 
Pusey,  P.,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Richmond,  Duke  of 
Ripon,  Earl  of 
Rusbridgrer,  J.  W.,  Esq. 
Sadler,  W.,  Esq. 
Sadler,  H.,  Esq. 
Sandford,  E.  A.,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Slaney,  R.  A.,  Esq.,  xM.P. 
Smith,  J.  A.,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Smith,  J.,  Esq. 
Smith,  W.  Esq. 
Smythies,  Rev.  J.  R. 
Spencer,  Earl 
Stradbroke,  Earl 
Tattersall,  J.  Esq. 
Townley,R.G,,Esq.,M.P, 
Verney,  Sir  H.,  Bart. 
Weeding,  Thos.,  Esq. 
Welling'ton,  Duke  of 
Whitbread,  W.,  Esq. 
VVilmot,  W.  W.  Esq. 
Wilson,  H.,  Esq. 
Wood,  J.,  Esq. 
Worsley,  Lord,  M^P, 


Pursuant  to  the  resolution  of  the  Meeting  on  llie 
9tb,  tlie  Committee  then  appointed  held  its  first 
meeting  at  No.  5,  Cavendish  Square,  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  Thursday,  May  10, 

EARL  SPENCER  IN  THE  CHAIR, 
When  the  following  resolutions  were  passed  : — 

I.  That  this  Society  consist  of  a  President,  Twelve 
Vice-Presidents,  Governors,  and  Members. 
IL  That  the  Society  be  under  the  Management  of  a 
Committee,  consisting  of  the  President,  Vice- 
Presidents,  and  fifty  Subscribers,  to  be  elected 
at  the  Annual  JMeetings,  of  whom  twenty-five 
shall  go  out  annually  by  rotation  ;  but  may  be 
re-elected,  and  that  all  Governors  have  the 
power  of  attending  all  meetings  of  the  Com- 
mittee, but  shall  not  have  the  privilege  of 
voting,  unless  forming  a  part  of  such  Com- 
mittee. 


HI.  That  the  President  be  elected  annually,  and  that 
no  person  who  shall  vacate  that  ofHce  be 
eligible  to  be  re-elected  in  the  same  capacity 
for  three  years. 

IV.  That  the  General  Meeting  be  held  Annually  in 
London  in  the  month  of  May. 

V.  That  all  Elections  of  Officers  take  place  at  the 
Annual  Meeting. 

VI.  That  Earl  Spencer  be  now  elected  President. 

VII.  That  Wm.  Shaw,  Esq.,  be  appointed  Secretary. 

VIII.  That  the  following  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  be 
requested  to  act  as  Trustees  of  the  Society. 


Northumberland,  Duke  of 
Peel,    Sir    Robert,    Bart., 

M.P. 
Richmond,  Duke  of 
Spencer,  Earl 
Sutherland,  Duke  of 
Wellington,  Duke  of 


Clive,  Hon.  Robert,  M.P. 
Grafton,  The  Duke  of 
Graiiam,  Sir  James,  Bart., 

M.P. 
Handley,  H.  Esq.,  M.P. 
Lawley,  Sir  Francis,  Bart., 

M.P. 
Necld,  Joseph,  Esq.,  M.P. 

IX.  That  any  person  setting  down  his  Name,  and 

paying  his  Subscription  on  or  before  the  27th 
of  June  next,  may  become  a  member  of  this 
Society,  and  that  subsequently  all  Members  be 
elected  by  the  Committee. 

X.  All  Subscriptions  are  to  be  paid  in  advance,  and 

for  the  future  to  become  payable  on  the  1st  of 
January  in  each  year. 

XI.  That  Subscriptions  may  be  paid  into  all  Country 

Bankers,  who  are  requested  to  receive  and  pay 
them  into  Messrs.  Drummond  and  Co. 

The  Committee  then  adjourned  to  Saturday,  May  12. 


ENGLISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Adjourned  Meeting,  Saturdav,  May  12. 
EARL   SPENCER   IN    THE    CHAIR. 

The  following  resolutions  were  passed  : — 

I.  That  no  Member  be  entitled  to  vote  on  or  after  the 
27th  June  next,  whose  subscription  is  not  paid  up. 

II.  That  the  President  and  Vice-Presidents  be  elected 
from  the  Governors, 

III.  That  the  First  Quarterly  Meeting  be  held  on  the 

27th  June,  at  No.  5,  Cavendish  Square,  at  which 
time  the  General  Meeting  will  also  be  there  held. 

IV.  That  it  be  the  object  of  this  Society, 

1.  To  embody  such  information  contained  in  Agri- 

cultural Publications,  and  in  other  Scientific 
Works,  as  has  been  proved  by  practical  expe- 
rience to  be  useful  to  the  cultivators  of  the  soil. 

2.  To  correspond  with  Agricultural,  Horticultural, 

and  other  Scientific  Societies,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  to  select  from  such  correspondence 
all  information,  which  according  to  the  opinion 
of  the  Society  is  likely  to  lead  to  practical  be- 
nefit in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 

3.  To  repay  (o   any   occupier  of  land,  who  shall 

undertake  at  the  request  of  the  Society  to  try 
any  experiment  how  far  such  information  leads 
to  useful  results  in  practice,  any  loss  that  he 
may  incur  by  so  doing. 

4.  By  the  distribution   of  Prizes,  and  any   other 

modes  of  expending  a  part  of  the  Resources  of 
the  Society,  to  encourage  men  of  Science  to 
exert  themselves  in  the  improvement  of  Agri- 
cultural Implements,  the  improved  and  eco- 
nomical construction  of  Farm  Buildings  and 
Cottages,  in  the  application  of  Chemical  know- 
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led^e  to  the  Food  of  Plants,  and  in  the  sug- 
g^estion  of  means  for  the  destruction  of  insects 
and  animals  injurious  to  vegetables,  andforthe 
eradication  of  weeds. 

5.  By  the  same  means  to  promote  tlie  discovery  of 

new  varieties  of  Grain,  and  other  veg'etables 
useful  to  Man,  or  for  the  food  of  Domestic 
Animals. 

6.  To  pay  attention  to  any  sug'gestions,  which  may 

be  made  fortheproper  Management  of  Woods, 
Plantations,  and  of  Fences  ;  and  apply  every 
other  mode,  which  may  appear  advisable  to 
improve  the  g'eneral  Resources  of  the  Country 
in  its  rural  concerns. 

7.  To  take   such  measures    as   may  be  deemed 

advisable  to  improve  the  Education  of  those 
who  may  intend  to  make  the  Cultivation  of  the 
Soil  the  means  of  their  livelihood. 

8.  To  take  measures  for  improving  the  Veterinary 

Art,  as  applied  to  Cattle,  Sheep,  and  Pigs. 


9.  At  the  Meelings  of  the  Society,  which  shall 
take  place  in  ditlerent  parts  of  the  Country,  by 
the  distribution  of  Prizes,  and  by  other  means, 
to  encourage  the  best  and  most  advantageous 
mode  in  which  Farms  may  be  cultivated  in  the 
neighbouring  districts,  and  to  give  Prizes  to 
the  Owners  of  Live  Stock,  which  are  deemed 
best  calculated  to  produce  profit  in  their  res- 
pective localities. 

10.  At  tlie  same  Meetings,  by  the  same  means  to 
encourage  Labourers  in  the  improved  manage- 
ment of  their  Gardens,  and  in  general,  to 
promote  their  Comfort  and  Welfare. 

The  Committee  meets  at  No.  5,  Cavendish  Square, 
every  Wednesday,  at  Twelve  o'clock,  to  transact  the 
current  business  of  the  Society;  where  all  Communica- 
tions should  be  addressed,  post-paid,  to  the  Secretary, 
Wm,  Shaw,  Esq. 


LIST  OF  SUBSCRIBERS  TO  THE  ENGLISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 


The  Subscribers  marked  thus*  are  Governors,  thus\*  are  Life  Governors,  and  thus  t  Life  Members  j   all  others 

are  Members  only. 


t*  Acland,  Sir  T.,  Bart., 
M.P, 

*  Adeane,  Henry  John 

*  Alston, Rowland, M . P . 

*  Alston,  R.  Gardiner 

*  Amherst,  Lord 
t*  Angerstein,  J.  J. 

*  Antrobus,SirE.,Bart. 
Arbuthnot,  Rt.  Hon.  C. 

f*  Archdeckne,  E. 

*  Bagge,  W.,  M.P. 
Baker,  J.  W. 
Barber,  R. 

t*  Barclay,  C. 
t*  Barclay,  David 
t*  Baring,  W.  B.,  M.  P. 
Barker,  George 

*  Barker,  J.  Raymond 

*  Barker,  Thomas  R. 
Barnard,  R. 

t*  Barneby,  Jno.,  M.  P. 
Beach.  Sir  M.H.,Bt. 

*  Bevell,J. 

*  Blachford,  Osborn 
«  Blake, 

Bland,  W. 
t*  Blanchard,  H. 
t*  Bowes,  J.,  M.  P. 

Boys,  Henry 

Boys, 

Bouverie,  Edward 

*  Bramston,T.W.,M.P. 

*  Braybroke,  Ld.,  M.  P. 

*  Bridport,  Lord 
Bremweli,  Rev.  R. 
Brookes,  J. 

*  Bruges, W.H.L.,M.P. 
Budd,  Capt.  H.,  R.N. 

t*  Buller,  Ed.,  M.P. 

*  Buller,  T.  Wentworth 
t*  Bunbury,  Sir  H.,  Bart. 

*  Burke,  French 

*  Burlington,   Rt.   Hon. 

Earl  of 

Caldecote,  R.  M. 
Calverley,  T. 
t*  Cambridge,  H.  R.  H. 
the  Duke  of 

Capper, 

t*  Cavendish,    Hon.     C. 
Compton,  M.  P. 


*  Cayley,  Sir  G.,  Bart. 

*  Challoner,  Colonel 
Chapman,  T. 
Chapman,  G. 

t*  Chichester,    Rt.   Hon. 

Earl  of 
t*  Childers,  J.  W.,  M.  P. 
t*  Christopher,     R.     A., 

M.  P. 

*  Clay,  W.,  M.P. 

t*  Clive,  Hon.  R.,  M.  P. 
Cook,  Otho 

t*  Copeland,  Aid,,  M.P. 
Cormack,  William 
Cormack,  Wm.  John 

*  Crompton,  Sam.,  M.P. 
t  Cure,  Capel 

*  Curteis,  E.  B. 

*  Curtis,  W. 

*  Dacre,  Rt.  Hon.  Lord 
f*  Davenport,  E. 

David,  Evan,  Esq. 
Denison,  W.  J.,  M.  P. 
Dixon,  R.  W. 

*  Downshire,    the   Most 

Noble  Marquis  of 
Drury,  George 
t*  Egerton,  T.  W. 

*  Eliot,  Lord,  M.  P. 
EUman,  John 
Ellman,  Thomas 
Enys,  John  Samuel 

*  Essex,     Right     Hon. 

Earl  of 
t*  Etwall,  R,,  M.  P. 

*  Euston,  Earl,  M.  P. 
Evans,  W.,  M.  P. 

t*  Exeter,    Most    Noble 

Marquis  of 
t*  Fitzwilliam,  Rt.  Hon. 
Earl 
Fhght,  Thomas 
Flounders,  B. 

*  Freeman,  W.  P.  Wil- 

liams 

Gardner,  Rev.  Chris. 
Gibbon,  Alex. 
Gibbs,  Humphrey 
Gidley,  Charles,  R.  N. 

(Commander) 

*  Gooch,  Sir  T.,  Bart. 


*  Goodrick,  Sir  F.,  Bart. 

M.P. 

*  Gordon,  M.  P. 
Goring,  Mrs. 
Goring.  Charles 
Gorringe,  J.  P. 
Gorringe,  Mrs.  J.  P. 
Gowing,  E. 
Grace,  Rev.  H.  T. 

t*  Graham,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir 
J.,  Bart.,  M.P. 

*  Grafton,  His  Grace  the 

Duke  of 

Graham,  Rev.  H.  G. 
Grantham,  Stephen 
Grey,W.H.C.,F.R.l.S. 
Grimshaw,  W. 
Hall,  Geo.  Webb 
Halsted,  Thomas 
t*  Handley,  Henry,  M.P. 

*  Handley,  W.  F. 

*  Hatherton,    Rt.    Hon. 

Lord 
Hayward,  Drinkwater 

*  Heathcoat,  J.,  M.P. 

*  Heathcoate,    Sir    W., 

Bart.,  M.P. 

t*  Heneage,  E.,  M.P. 

f*  Herbert,  Hon.  Sidney 
Hewer,  Jasper 
Hewitt,  Lieut.,  R.N. 

*  Hewett,  W.  H. 
Hillyard,  Clark,  Esq. 
Hobbs,  Wm.  Fisher 

*  Hodges,  T.  Law,  M.P. 
Hodson,  W. 

Hodson, • 

Holmes,  Wm.Sandcroft 
Honey,  Rev.  J. 
Hoskins,  K.,  M.P. 

t*  Howick,  Rt.  Hon  Vis- 
count, M.P. 

*  Hulse,  Sir  C,  Bart. 

*  Hurst,  R.  H.,  M.P. 
Hurst, 

Ide,  John 
t*  Ilchester,  Rt.  Hon.  Ld. 
Jodrell,  Sir  Paul,  Bart. 
Johnson,  Sir  F.,  Bart. 
Johnson,  Rev.  Dr. 
Johnson,  C.  W. 


*  Kenyon,  Rt.  Hon.  Ld. 
t*  Kerrison,    Lieut.  Gen. 

Sir  Edw.  Bart.,  M.P. 
Kilson,  Rev.  H. 
Kimberley,  W.  G. 

*  Kmg,  Rt.  Hon.  Lord 

*  Knatchbull,  Rt.   Hon. 

Sir  Edw.,  Bart.,  M.P. 
Knight,  H.  Gaily,  M.P. 

*  Lansdowne,  The  Most 

Noble  Marquis  of 
t*  Lawley,  Sir  F.  Bart. 
t*  Lefevre, C.Shaw, M.P. 
Lemon,  Sir  C,  Bart., 

M.P. 

*  Ley,  J.  H. 
Livesey,  Thomas 

t*  Long,  Walter,  M.P. 

*  Lyon,  James 
Marshall,  Capt.  Henry 
Marshall,  W.,  M.P. 

*  Melbourne,    Rt.  Hon. 

Viscount 
t*  Miles,  P.J. 
t*  Miles,  W.,  M.P. 

*  Milne,  Alex. 
Moore,  Rev.  H. 

t*  Moreton.  Lord 

*  Moreton,  Hon.  Augus- 

tus H.,  M.P. 

*  Morgan,  Sir  Ch.,  Bart. 

*  Morton,  John 
f*  Morrison,  J. 

Mount,  Wm. 
-     Neale,  H.  St.  John 
t*  Neeld,  Joseph,  M.P. 

Noakes, 

North,  Frederick 
t*  Northumberland,     His 
Grace  the  Duke  of 

*  Nurse,  Wm. 
Ogle,  Henry 
OHver,  Wm. 
Pag den  

*  Palmer,  R.,  M.P. 
Parkes,J.  W.H. 

*  Patten,  Wilson,  M.P. 
t  Patterson,  W.  S. 

t*  Peel,  Rt.  HoH.  Sir  R., 
Bart.,  M.P, 

*  Pegus,  Rev.  W. 
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t  Pell,  Sir  W.  O. 
t*  Pendarves,E.W.,M.P, 
Peppercorn,  Henry 
Perry,  G.  W. 
f  Philips,  J.  Burton 

*  Phillips,  Mark,  M.P. 
Phipps,  Thos.  Hele 
Pinnock,  Rev.  J. 
Pinnock,  Rev.  H. 
Pittman,  Rev.  T. 

Piatt  

Plestow,  C.  Berners 

f*  Portman,  Right  Hon. 
Lord 

*  Price,      Sir       Robert, 

Bart.,  M.P. 
t*Pusey.  P.,  M.P. 
t*  Radnor,    Right    Hon. 
Lord 

Rason 

Rawden,  C.  Wyndham 
Rayleigh,  Right  Hon. 
Lord 

Richards,  James 
t*  Richmond,  His  Grace 
the  Duke  of 
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Ridgway,  J. 

*  Ripon,      Right     Hon. 

Earl  of 
Robinson,     Rev     W. 

Beauclerk 
Rogerson,  John 
Rogerson,  Joseph 
Rusbridger,  John 
t  Russell,  Lord  C,  M.P. 
Sadler,  Henry 
Salomon?,  David 
t*  Sandford,  E.  A.,M.P. 

*  Saunders,  T.  B. 
Satterfield,  Joihua 

*  Sheffield,  Lord 
Sherborn,  Geo. 

*  Sheridan,  K.  B.,  M.P. 
t*  Slaney,  R.A.,  M.P. 

*  Smith,  Jeremiah 
t*  Smith,  J.  A.,  M.P. 

*  Smith,  W. 
Smythies,  Rev.  J.   R. 

f*  Sondes,  Rt.  Hon.  Lord 
Spencer,  Capt.,  M.P. 
f*  Spencer,    Right   Hon. 
Earl 


Stace 

t*  Stanley,    Right     Hon. 
Lord,  M.P. 

Starr  

Stone,  W. 
f*  Stradbroke,  Rt.  Hon. 
Earl  of 

*  Strafford,     Dugxlale, 

M.P. 

*  Suffolk,    Right     Hon. 

Earl  of 

*  Sumner,  Col.  Holme 
t*  Talbot,     Right     Hon. 

Earl  of 
Tattersall,  J. 
t*  Thompson,   P.  Beilby 

*  Thompson,    Rt.    Hon. 

C.  P.,    M.P. 
Tilden,  John 
t*  Tovvnley,  R.  G.,  M.P. 

*  Trotter,  John 
t  Vane,  Rev.  J. 

t  Verney,     Sir      Harry, 

Bart.,  M.P. 
'■•  Wall,  C.  B.,  M.P. 

*  Watson,  Hon.  Richard 


Webb,  Wm. 
Webster,  Lady 
t  Weeding,  Thos. 

*  Welby,   Sir  W.  Earle, 

Bart. 
Welland,  Chas. 
f*  Wellington,  His  Grace 
the  Duke  of 
\Vensley,  Rev.  J.  A. 
Whitear,  Rev.  W. 
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IMPROVEMENT  IN  AGRICULTURE. 

As  the  meeting  for  the  establishment  of  the  English 
Agricultural  Society  was  so  ably  addressed  by  Earl 
Spencer,  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  Earl  Fitzwilliam, 
other  noble  Lords,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  others  of 
great  influence,  it  would  have  been  presuming  in  me, 
although  I  have  devoted  so  many  years  of  my  life  to 
the  study  and  practice  of  agriculture,  to  h;ive  at- 
tempted to  address  the  meeting. 

No  society  can  have  a  greater  object  in  view  than 
that  of  increasing  the  produce  of  the  soil ;  enabling 
the  country  to  raise  sufficient  food  ibr  its  present 
large,  or  for  a  future  increased  population. 

In  travelling  last  year  through  a  great  many  agri- 
cultural counties,  I  saw  some  excellent  farming,  but 
1  also  saw  some  miserably  bad  ;  much  land,  from 
the  want  of  greater  expenditure  in  labour,  not  pro- 
ducing above  one  half  of  what  it  is  capable  of.  The 
causes  of  this  bad  farming  I  conceive  to  be  these: 
the  want  of  a  better  understanding  between  land- 
lords and  tenants,  a  more  secure  feeling  in  the  latter 
that  they,  or  in  case  of  their  decease,  their  families 
shall  receive  the  full  benefit  they  shall  be  entitled  to 
for  the  capital  which  has  been  judiciously  expended 
in  improvements  of  their  farms.  Li  some  cases  a 
want  of  a  greater  spirit  of  emulation  among  tenants, 
and  of  their  not  having  got  entirely  rid  of  the  idea 
which  pretty  generally  prevailed  some  years  ago,  that 
if  their  farms  looked  well,  it  was  likely  to  be  the 
means  of  having  their  rents  raised.  A  great  portion 
of  the  bad  farming  is  on  cold  clay  land,  «  here  rents 
are  low,  but  from  the  great  expenses  of  cultivation 
are  not  low  enough  ;  tenants  in  swch  cases  get  all 
they  can  from  the  land  at  the  least  possible  expense. 
Some  bad  farming  proceeds  from  downright  idleness 
or  inability  ;  landlords  are  fully  entitled  to  fair  rents, 
and  to  Lave  their  land  so  cultivated  as  not  to  be  de- 
preciated in  its  value,  and  therefore  in  justice  to 
themselves,  and  to  their  country,  ought,  even 
should  a  family  be  left  unprovided  for,  to  re- 
move, without  being  thought  to  be  harsh,  those 
tenants  who  have  let  the  land  become  in  a  foul  state, 
who  have  not  employed  a  due  proportion  of  the  la- 
bourers of  the  jjarish,  and  have  lost  to  the  public 
much  agricultural  produce.  Another  cause  is  want 
of  capital.     I   feel  quite  sure  that  nothing  could  be 


devised  so  likely  to  be  the  means  of  reraoring  all 
these  causes  (except  the  want  of  capital)  as  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  English  Agricultural  Society. 

A  general  opinion  prevails  that  farming  is  yet  in 
its  infancy.  I  believe  that  agricultural  science  may- 
be extended  by  chemistry,  but  I  confess  I  am  not  so 
sanguine  in  my  expectations  as  many  others  are, 
that  such  great  discoveries  will  be  made  as  will 
prove  that  farming  is  in  its  infancy.  I  believe  that 
some  improvement  may  be  introduced  into  the  pre- 
sent best  system  of  agriculture,  by  the  nature  and 
tlie  properties  of  soils  being  better  understood  ;  but, 
fiom  my  own  practice  and  experience,  and  more  par- 
ticulaily  irom  the  length  of  time  that  I  have  annu- 
ally seen  the  farming  at  Holkham,  1  cannot  quite  ac- 
cede to  the  general  idea  that  farming  is  yet  in  its 
infancy'.  The  soil  at  Holkham  being  light,  the  farm- 
ing tliere  cannot  be  a  pattern  for  management  of 
other  soils.  Some  strong  clay  land  cannot  bo 
ploughed  with  two  horses  abreast,  and  some  which 
can  be  is  only  when  it  is  moist,  and  when  the  horses 
treading  on  the  land  ploughed  would  do  much  mis- 
chief. .Such  great  improvements  after  draining  have 
within  these  four  or  five  years  been  made  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  strong  clay  "land,  that  many  examples 
for  good  cultivation  are  to  be  seen  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  but  which  are  not  attended  to  as 
they  ought  to  be,  by  some  occupiers  of  clay  land. 

Scotch  farmers  I  know  nothing  of  but  by  repoi't  ; 
believing  the  Scotcli  to  be  the  most  industrious,  per- 
sc-v^ring  people  in  tlio  Ignited  Kingdom,  I  can 
readily  believe  that  they  ai  e  good  farmers. 

The  first  object  of  the  English  Agricultural  So- 
ciety will,  I  conceive,  be  to  endeavour  by  every 
means  in  its  power,  to  get  the  best  system  of  culti- 
vation now  known  for  diiFerent  descriptions  of  soils, 
and  the  most  approved  kinds  of  grain  and  seeds,  in- 
troduced on  all  the  land  not  yielding  that  quantity  of 
produce  it  is  capable  of;  when  it  shall  do  so,  there 
will  be  an  rinple  supply  of  food  for  the  present  large 
population ;  then  will  be  the  time  to  seek  ©ut  every 
aid  that  chemistry  can  afford,  to  supply  the  wants 
which  may  be  expected  to  arise  from  a  further  in- 
creased population.  C.  HILL  YARD, 

A    MEMBKR  OF  THE    EnCIIJSH    AcniCUI.TUR AL    SoCIETY. 

Thorpeluruh,  near  Nortliam]>lon,  May  18th,  1838. 
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THE    ENGLISH    AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

(from  the  morning  post.) 

We  alluded  on  Tuesday  to  an  intended  meeting  tiie 
next  day,  at  the  Freemason's  1'avern,  for  the  purpose 
offormmg-an  agricultural  society.  The  meeting  took 
place  on  Wednesday ;  it  was  attended  by  some  of  the 
first  men  in  the  country  (Earl  Spencer  being  in  the 
chair),  and  the  society  has  been  formed.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington  was  to  have  been  present,  but,  having-  been 
hindered  by  otlier  occupations,  sent  a  letter  expressive 
of  his  good  will,  with  a  subscription  of  fifty  pounds. 
The  proceedings  of  the  day  did  not  go  off,  however, 
without  some  rather  unpleasant  interruption,  owing  to 
the  interference  of  persons  who  evidently  misunderstood 
altogether  the  objects  of  the  association  then  in  the 
course  of  being  formed. 

The  interruption  proceeded  from  certain  farmers,  or 
friends  of  farmers,  who  appeared  to  consider  the  society 
as  intended  in  some  way  or  another  to  be  connected 
with  public  or  legislative  questions,  bearing  upon  the 
interest  of  owners  or  cultivators  of  land.  Wow  a  so- 
ciety of  this  kind  may  be  a  very  proper  thing,  and  we 
believe  such  an  association  does  exist,  under  the  name 
of  the  "  Central  Agricultural  Association,"  the  objects 
of  which  are  not  only  to  promote  the  interests  of  prac- 
tical agriculture,  but  to  protect  those  interests  from 
legislative  injury.  This  association  has  not,  indeed, 
prospered  as  we  could  have  wished,  and  as  it  probably 
would  have  prospered  had  the  zeal  of  its  honorary  se- 
cretaries been  supported  by  an  equal  zeal  on  the  part 
of  its  leading  members.  But,  be  this  as  it  may,  the  as- 
sociation does,  we  believe,  still  exist,  and  has  its  machi- 
nery organized  for  promoting  the  Legislative  protection 
of  Agriculture. 

The  new  society,  however — if  we  understand  the 
matter  rightly— -neither  has,  nor  professes  to  have,  any. 
thing  more  to  do  with  Legislative  proceedings  than  the 
Geographical  Society,  or  the  Geological  Society,  or  any 
other  association  for  promoting  the  interests  of  practical 
science.  It  is  to  be  upon  the  same  plan  as  the  High- 
land Society  of  Scotland,  which  is  to  the  agriculture  of 
that  kingdom  what  the  Royal  Society  of  London  is  to 
the  higher  branches  of  chemical  and  mechanical  philo- 
sophy. There  is  plenty  for  an  agricultural  society  to 
do,  without  touching  upon  those  questions  which  are 
debated  in  Parliament.  Intelligent  men  may  institute 
inquiries  and  experiments  for  ascertaining  what  is  the 
most  prolific  kind  of  seed  wheat,  without  being  bound 
to  any  particular  side  of  Mr.  Malthus's  politico-econo- 
mic theory  of  the  unreasonable  increase  of  the  human 
species,  or  they  may  agree  to  take  great  pains  to  set  in 
motion  a  more  effectual  mode  of  churning'  butter,  al- 
though they  are  opposed  to  one  another  concerning  the 
ag-ifotio/i  which  it  is  the  pleasure  of  Mr.  O'Connell  to 
promote  in  Ireland. 

In  the  Highland  Society  of  Scotland,  improvements 
are  discussed,  and  premiums,  we  believe,  granted  when 
they  are  found  to  be  practically  successful,  and  papers 
on  agricultural  subjects  are  also  read  at  the  meetings. 
These  papers  are  published,  under  the  title  of  "The 
"  Prize  Essays  and  Translations  of  the  Highland  and 
"  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland,"  and  they  come  be- 
fore the  public  every  three  months,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Quarterly  J onrnal  of  Agriculture,  published  by  the 
Messrs.  Blackwood  of  Edinburgh.  In  this  way  they 
get  into  the  hands  of  the  Scotch  farmers,  who  are  no 
doubt  a  more  reading  race  of  people  than  the  English, 
and  they  do  great  good.  They  do  good,  whether  they 
lead  to  changes  in  farming  operations  or  not,  for  they 
lead  practical  farmers  and  graziers  to  think  about  the 
business  in  which  they  are  engaged.  Mr.  Brot'gham, 
or  some  other  wit  who  wrote  in  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
and  loved  a  sneer  at  the  want  of  "enlightenment"  in 
Irish  labourers,  said  that  they  were  "merely  six-foot 
"machines  for  convening  potatoes  into  human  nature." 
Now  it  is,  perhaps,  but  too  true  that  in  England  as  well 
as  in  Ireland  our  agricultural  people  are  deficient  in 


thought  and  invention.  They  are  too  much  in  the  na- 
ture of  agricultural  machines,  and  if  they  could  but  be 
led  to  read  and  to  think  about  their  business  they  would 
(in  our  opinion)  become  happier  and  more  respectable 
beings  than  they  are.  And,  besides  this,  it  is  extremely 
probable  that  as  they  become  more  intelligent  they  will 
hit  upon  important  improvements,  and  go  a  great  way 
in  effecting  that  grand  desideratum  of  causing  two 
blades  of  grass,  or  two  ears  of  corn,  to  grow  where  only 
one  grew  before.  It  would  be  a  glorious  achievement 
if  we  could  exhibit  as  great  a  superiority  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  in  agriculture  as  we  can  exhibit  in  manufactures. 
We  require  corn  laws,  because,  unless  by  living  on  wages 
so  low,  and  on  rents  as  low,  as  those  of  the  Continent,  we 
cannot  compete  with  the  Continental  growers,  but  our  ma- 
nufacturers, who  also  pay  vastly  higher  rents  and  higher 
wages  than  the  manufacturing  capitalists  of  the  Conti- 
nent, nevertheless  more  than  a  match  for  them,  in  con- 
sequence of  some  natural  advantages,  and  also  in  con- 
quence  of  our  greatly  superior  skill  and  perseverance. 
It  were  a  proud  day  for  England  if  by  superior  skill 
and  perseverance  in  agri'iulture  also  we  should  be  able 
to  undersell  the  Continental  grower,  notwithstanding 
his  lighter  taxation,  and  his  beggarly  wages,  and  the 
vegetable  diet  which  alone  the  people  who  live  upon. 
such  wages  can  sifford  to  buy. 

This  may  be  a  Utopian  expectation,  but  the  best  step 
towards  its  fulfilment  is  to  teach  our  farmers  to  study 
improvement,  and  we  trust  the  New  Agricultural 
Society  will  do  something  important  towards  that 
teaching". 

With  respect  to  political  matters  in  connection  with. 
agriculture,  we  have  only  to  refer  to  the  speech  of  $ir 
Robert  Peel  at  the  meeting  of  the  new  society  on  Wed- 
nesday, from  which  it  will  be  seen  not  only  that  no  in- 
terference with  legislative  proceedings  is  contemplated, 
but  that  such  interference  is  expressly  prohibited  by  the 
rules  of  the  association. 


ON    THE    USE    OF  LIME  IN  RAISING 
TURNIPS. 

TO   THE    EDITOR  Ot  THE  MARK    LANE    EXPRESS. 

Sir, — In  the  constant  perusal  of  your  interesting 
Paper,  I  have  long  observed  with  pleasure  how 
strongly  3'ou  advocate  increasing  knowledge  in  prac- 
tical Agriculture,  allow  me  to  ask  you,  or  any  one 
of  your  readers,  for  information  upon  the  following 
points.  Will  Lime  applied  to  the  land  at  the  same 
time  as  animal  manure,  in  any  way  affect  the  nutritious 
qualities  of  the  manure,  or  in  any  way  deteriorate 
the  effects  of  it  on  the  immediate  or  tLe  ensuing 
crop  1  Suppose  I  lav  on  the  fallow  for  turnips,  10 
or  12  qrs.  of  lime  per  acre  from  the  kiln  immediately, 
and  as  soon  as  it  is  properly  slacked  spread  it  and 
work  it  regularly  into  the  soil,  and  at  the  time  I  sow 
on  drill  the  seed,  lay  on  10  or  12  loads  of  farm  dung 
per  acre, — say  in  a  month  after  the  lime  is  so  applied. 
What  I  am  anxious  to  learn  is,  will  the  lime  so  ap- 
plied in  any  way  injure  the  dung?  Like  many  of 
my  brother  farmers,  I  have  not  studied  the  science 
of  Chemistry,  which  I  believe  is  a  valuable  attain- 
ment in  agricultural  pursuits.  I  therefore  shall 
feel  greatly  obliged  to  you,  fllr.  Editor,  or  any  one 
who  may  answer  my  request  through  the  medium  of 
your  excellent  Paper.  I  would  further  enquire  if 
slacked  lime,  mixed  with  ashes,  and  drilled  with  the 
seed,  would  prove  beneficial  to  a  crop  of  Swedes  or 
turnips  ;  and  what  quantity  of  lime  so  mixed  with 
ashes  would  be  likely  to  answer  the  purpose  best. 
I  a'li,  Mr.  Editor, 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

AN  ADVOCATE  FOR  GOOD  FARMING. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  TITHE  COMMIS- 
SIONERS FOR  ENGLAND  AND 
WALES,  TO  HER  MAJESTY'S  PRIN- 
CIPAL SECRETARY  OF  STATE  FOR 
THE  HOME  DEPARTMENT. 

(pursuant  to  the  act  6  and  7  WILLIAM  IV.,  C.7]  .,  18o8.) 

TO   THE    right  HON.  LORD  JOHN  RUSSELL,  SECRETARY  OF 
STATE. 

Titlie  Commission-office,  May  1,  1838. 

My  Lord, — The  Tithe  Commissioners  sire  directed 
by  the  Act  for  the  Commutation  of  Tithes  in  England 
and  Wales  to  certify  and  report  to  one  of  Her  Majesty's 
Principal  Secretaiies  of  State,  before  the  1st  of  May, 
1838,  in  what  m;inner  certain  discretionary  powers  given 
to  the  said  commissioners  by  that  act  ought  in  their 
judgment  to  be  exercised,  and  to  lay  down  such  rules 
as  to  them  seem  expedient  for  the  guidance  of  assistant 
commissioners. 

In  obedience  to  that  enactment  we  have  the  honour 
to  lay  the  following  report  before  your  lordship. 

Those  discretionary  powers,  on  the  proper  mode  of 
using  which  we  are  to  report,  enable  us,  while  com- 
muting tithes  for  rent-charges,  to  increase  or  diminish 
the  amount  of  the  tithe-owners'  receipts  or  compositions 
by  one-fifth;  and  further  enable  us,  in  certain  special 
cases  (each  of  which  is  to  be  separately  reported  on  by 
us  to  one  of  Her  Majesty's  principal  secretaries  of  state), 
to  disregard  the  past  compositions  altogether,  and  to 
award  rent-charges  with  reference  to  the  average  rate 
which  shall  be  established  in  respect  of  lands  of  like 
description,  and  similarly  situated  in  the  neighbouring 
parishes. 

By  another  enactment  of  tlie  Tithe  Commutation  Act 
we  are  further  directed  to  include  in  our  report  rules  for 
the  guidance  of  the  assistant-commissioners  in  estimating 
the  value  of  the  tithes  of  coppice-wood. 

Our  report  will  consist,  therefore,  of  three  parts. 

The  first  part  will  relate  to  the  increase  or  decrease 
(to  the  extent  of  one-fifth )of  the  amount  of  the  tithe- 
owners'  receipts  when  the  tithes  are  commuted  for  rent- 
charges. 

The  second  to  those  cases  reserved  for  special  adju- 
dication, in  which  the  past  receipts  or  compositions  are 
to  be  altogether  neglected. 

The  third  part  to  the  mode  of  estimating  the  tithe  of 
coppice. 

We  have  thought  it  expedient  to  add  some  remarks 
as  to  the  proper  mode  of  assessing  the  expenses  incurred 
in  certain  processes  of  the  commutation. 

ON  THE  INCREASE  OR  DECREASE  OF  THE  RECEIPTS  OF 
TITHE-OWNERS  WHEN  THE  TITHES  ARE  COMMUTED  FOR 
RENT- CHARGES. 

A  demand  for  an  increase  or  decrease  of  the  average 
compositions  for  tithe,  or  the  amount  of  receipts  of  tithe 
in  kind,  may  have  reference  to  the  compositions  ge- 
nerally, or  especially  to  that  part  of  them  which,  instead 
of  being  paid  directly  to  the  tithe-owner,  has  been  paid 
for  him  as  rates  or  taxes.  With  the  exception  of  one 
class  of  cases,  which  shall  be  hereafter  pointed  out, 
whenever  a  party  applies  to  have  an  addition  made  to 
the  average  compositions  of  the  seven  years  preceding 
Christmas,  1835,  the  assistant-commissioner  we  think 
should,  as  a  preliminary  and  indispensable  step,  require 
the  tithe-owner  to  produce  proof  that  the  value  of  the 
titheable  produce  during  that  seven  years  exceeded  the 
amount  of  the  compositions,  after  deducting  the  ex- 
penses of  collecting  and  making  due  allowance  for  the 
inferiority  in  value  produced  by  the  mixture  in  the 
tithe-owners'  samples,  and  by  the  hazard  and  damage 
incident  to  his  mode  of  colletting  and  liousing  his  pro- 
duce. When  such  proof  has  been  adduced,  the  tithe- 
payer  may  support  the  reasonableness  of  the  composi- 
tion—first,  by  showing  any  facts  which  make  it  probable 
that,  if  the  tithe  had  been  taken  in  kind,  or  if  a  higher 
rate  of  composition  had  been  demanded,  the  average 


titheable  produce  would  have  been  less  than  it  was  to 
an  extent  which  made  the  actual  compositions  a  reason- 
able equivalent  for  the  riglits  of  the  tithe-owner;  or, 
secondly,  by  proving  any  facts  which  make  it  probable 
that  the  amount  of  titheable  produce  raised  during  the 
seven  years  which  are  to  govern  the  average  was  only  a 
temporary,  and  was  not  likely  to  be  a  permanent, 
production. 

We  arc  somewhat  reluctant  to  attempt  any  enumera- 
tion of  the  facts,  or  classes  of  facts,  which  might  be  pro- 
duced in  proof  of  either  of  these  propositions,  because 
we  do  not  wish  to  narrow  the  discretion  of  the  assistant- 
commiss'oners,  who,  when  on  the  spot,  will  be  the  best 
judges  of  the  nature  of  the  evidence  calculated  to  throw 
light  on  each  particular  case. 

In  order,  however,  to  make  our  own  views  more 
intelligible,  we  will  point  out  some  of  the  facts  which, 
it  may  be  assumed,  will  be  the  most  commonly  relied 
on,  without  meaning  to  exclude  others  which  may  at 
any  time  appear  to  the  assistants  to  bear  upon  the  cases 
immediately  before  them.  Proof  may  be  received,  we 
think,  on  the  part  of  the  tithe-payer,  that  the  collection 
of  tithes  in  kind  would  have  been  more  than  ordinarily 
troublesome  and  expensive  ;  that  ditficulties  as  to  roads 
and  markets  would  have  reduced  the  value  of  the  tithe- 
able produce  when  collected  more  than  usual ;  that 
unusual  and  exj)ensive  crops  have  been  grown  on  the 
faith  of  continued  compositions  ;  that  an  unusually  ex- 
pensive system  oftillinar  and  manuring  has  been  adopted 
on  the  faith  of  continued  compositions  ;  or  that  peculiar 
facilities  exist  for  changing  the  culture  from  arable  to 
grass.  If  one  or  more  of  these,  or  any  analogous  cir- 
cumstances, satisfy  the  assistant-commissioner  that  the 
compositions,  though  not  representing  the  full  value  of 
the  titheable  produce,  were  still  a  fair  equivalent  for  the 
rights  of  the  tithe-owner,  he  should  refuse  to  increase 
the  rent-charge.  If  after  making  full  allowance  for  all 
such  circumstances,  he  thinks  the  average  compositions 
fell  below  a  fair  equivalent  for  the  rights  os  the  tithe- 
owner,  he  should  increase  the  rent-charge  by  adding  to 
the  average  compositions  either  a  whole  fifth  of  their 
amount,  or  such  a  proportion  of  that  sum  as  appears  to 
him  reasonable. 

When  a  tithe-payer  applies  to  have  the  average  of  the 
compositions  or  the  amount  of  receipts  of  tithe  in  kind 
diminished  before  a  rent-charge  is  declared,  it  will  be 
for  him  to  show,  either,  first,  that  the  compositions  have 
actually  exceeded  the  real  net  value  of  the  titheable 
produce  during  the  seven  years;  or,  secondly,  that 
there  is  valid  ground  for  believing  that  the  cultivation 
and  produce  would  not  have  continued  to  be  what  it  was 
during  the  seven  years  preceding  Christmas,  1835,  if 
the  full  rate  of  past  compositions  had  continued  to  be 
exacted. 

The  assistant- commissioner  may  receive  in  evidence 
any  facts  which  tend  to  establish  either  of  these  pro- 
positions. Two  are  obvious.  Land  may  have  been 
laid  down  to  grass  during  the  seven  years  preceding 
Christmas,  1835,  or  indeed  at  any  time  before  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Tithe  Act,  under  circumstances  which  make 
it  probable  that  it  will  continue  in  grass ;  or  the  cul- 
tivation, the  produce,  and  the  compositions  may  have 
been  gradually  and  continuously  declining  during  the 
seven  years  preceding  1835,  and  the  decrease  may  be 
likely  to  be  permanent.  If  these  or  any  analogous  cir- 
cumstances satisfy  the  assistant-commissioner  that  the 
average  compositions  or  net  receipts  of  tithe  in  kind 
of  the  seven  years  preceding  Christmas,  1835,  would 
form  a  rent-charge  which  would  be  more  than  an  equi- 
valent for  the  rights  of  the  tithe-owner,  he  will  diminish 
tlie  rent-charge  either  by  a  whole  fifth  of  the  average 
amount  of  the  compositions  or  receipts,  or  by  such  a 
proportion  of  that  sum  as  appears  to  him  reasonable. 
If  he  is  not  so  satisfied,  he  will  refuse  to  diminish  the 
rent.charge. 

Where  tithe  has  been  taken  in  kind  continuously,  and 
for  a  considerable  period,  it  maybe  assumed  that  the 
cultivation  of  the  land  has  been  accommodated  to  that 
state  of  things.  In  such  cases  the  assistant-commissioner 
will  only  have  to  make  proper  allowances  for  the  ex- 
penses of  collection,  and  for  the  inferior  value  (as  com- 
pared with  other  produce)  of  tithe  produce  collected 
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and  housed  by  tlie  titlie-owner.  But  when  titlie  has 
been  taken  in  kind  unexpectedly,  discontinuously,  and 
for  a  portion  only  of  the  seven  years  praceding'  Christ- 
mas,1835,  then  the  titheable  produce  may  have  been 
greater,  because  the  actual  cultivation  had  been  adopted 
on  the  faith  of  a  continued  composition.  In  such  a  case, 
we  are  of  opinion  that  the  average  should  be  aniended 
and  lowered,  by  substituting-  for  the  receipts  of  those 
yeare  the  succeeding-  compositions,  or,  if  there  have  been 
no  succeeding-  compositions,  then  such  a  composition  as 
may  appe-ar  to  the  assistant  would  have  been  reasonable 
under  the  circumstances.  It  must  be  understood,  hovc- 
ever,  that  this  substitution  is  not  to  be  carried  so  lar  as 
to  reduce  the  rent-charg'e  by  more  than  one-fifth  of  the 
averag-e  receipts,  for  that  would  be  exceeding-  our  powers. 
Subject  to  this  limitation  the  average  obtained  by  such 
a  substitution  should  still  be  open  to  objection,  as  too 
hig-h  or  too  low  to  be  perpetuated. 

We  have  already  intimated  that  there  is  one  class  of 
cases  in  which  the  titheowner,  makinsy  an  application 
for  an  increase,  should  not  be  oblig-ed,  as  a  preliminary 
step,  to  prove  that  the  actual  net  value  of  the  titheable 
produce  during-  the  seven  years  preceding-  Christmas, 
1835,  exceeded  the  amount  of  the  compositions. 

In  making  this  exception  from  the  general  rule,  we 
had  in  view  certain  cases  in  which  the  accounts  of  the 
seven  ycarsmay  show  a  progressively  increasing  amount 
of  titheable  produce,  arising  from  the  spread  of  tillage, 
from  improved,  though  not  unusually  expensive,  farm- 
ing, from  the  restoration  of  lands  to  a  productive  state, 
which  litig-ation  and  doubtful  ownership  or  the  misfor- 
tunes of  the  occupiers  had  caused  to  be  temporarily 
neglected  or  abandoned,  or  from  analogous  causes.  In 
some  such  cases  the  assistant-commissioner  may  have  a 
decided  conviction  that  the  increased  production  will 
be  permanent,  and  is  not  dependent  on  the  continuance 
of  the  average  rate  of  past  compositions  or  receipts.  In 
such  cases  we  are  of  opinion  that  grounds  would  be  laid 
for  an  addition  to  the  rent-charge  to  the  extent  of  one- 
fifth  of  the  compositions  or  receipts  for  tithe  in  kind,  or 
some  portion  of  that  sum  ;  as,  in  the  corresponding  case 
of  a  progressive  decrease  of  titheable  produce  from  the 
decreasing-  breadth  of  arable  land,  or  from  other  causes, 
we  have  already  slated  that  grounds  would  be  laid  for  a 
reduction  of  the  average  of  the  compositions  or  amount 
of  receipts,  whenever  the  assistant  is  satisfied  that  the 
decrease  in  the  produce  is  likely  to  be  permanent. 

We  have  pointed  at  the  facts,  or  rather  classes  of  facts, 
best  calculated  to  guide  the  decisions  of  the  assistants 
when  tliey  are  called  on  to  increase  or  diminish  the  ave- 
rage cor.i  positions  ;  and  in  many  cases  direct  evidence 
of  such  facts  may  be  adduced  sufficient  to  satisfy  their 
minds  ;  but  this  will  not  be  the  case  in  all.  In  many 
instances  it  may  be  impossible  to  obtain  direct  and  satis- 
factory evidence  as  to  the  alterations  which  would  have 
taken  place  in  the  efficiency  or  the  modes  of  cultivation 
if  a  higher  rate  of  composition  had  been  demanded,  or 
if  tithes  had  been  taken  in  kind.  The  assistants  will 
diligently  obtain  all  the  local  information  possible,  and 
carefully  weigh  all  such  evidence  as  maybe  adduced  by 
either  p-arty,  and  still  considerable  doubts  may  remain 
on  their  minds  as  to  what  effects  a  more  rigorous  exac- 
tion of  tithe  would  have  had  on  the  produce.  In  all 
such  cases  of  doubt,  it  appears  to  us  clear  that  the  rates 
of  composition  which  they  find  prevailing  in  neighbour- 
ing parishes  similar  in  quality  and  position  ought  to 
have  considerable  weight  in  determining  their  decisions. 
Circumstances  which  it  may  be  impossible  to  detect  in 
an  examination  of  a  few  days  have  in  many  eases  in- 
fluenced in  the  long  run  the  rates  of  composition  in  large 
districts,  and  accommodated  those  rates  to  the  inferior 
state  of  cultivation  which  would  gradually  have  follow- 
ed any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  tithe-owner  to  have 
exacted  his  full  legal  rights.  In  districts  in  which  nu- 
merous cases  of  voluntary  commutation  have  already 
occurred  the  rent-charges  established  by  the  parties 
themselves  will  of  course  afford  a  yet  safer  standard  of 
comparison  when  the  assistant  is  called  on  to  decide 
cases  which  the  direct  evidence  adduced  has  left 
doubtful. 

Circumstances  connected  with  the  payment  of  paro- 
chial rates  may  occasionally  form  a  special  ground  for 


applications  to  increase  or  diminish  the  sum  formed  by 
the  joint  amount  of  compositions  and  rates.  We  under- 
stand the  main  object  of  the  tithe  commutation  act  to  be 
to  perpetuate  in  the  form  of  rent-charges  the  sums  which 
the  parties  themselves  have  treated  tithes asworth  during 
the  seven  years  preceding  Christmas,  1835,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  certain  special  cases,  and  subject  to  a  varia- 
tion in  all  to  the  extent  of  one-fifth  of  the  whole  of  such 
sums.  While  doing  this  it  is  also  the  purpose  of  the  act 
to  put  upon  exactly  the  same  footing  the  tithe-owners 
who  have  paid  their  own  parochial  rates  and  the  tithe- 
owners  whose  rates  have  been  paid  for  them  by  the 
tithe-payers.  If,  therefore,  in  two  parishes,  in  both  of 
which  the  tithes  have  been  treated  as  worth  600L,  the 
tithe-owner  in  one  has  received  600/.  and  paid  his  own 
rates, and  in  the  other  the  tithe-owner  has  received  400/., 
and  200/.  h-as  been  paid  for  him  as  rates,  that  200/.  must 
be  added  to  the  400/.  to  make  up  the  tithe-owner's  real 
average,  and  put  him  on  a  footing  with  his  neighbour. 

There  are  cases,  however,  in  which  the  tithe-payers, 
having  contracted  to  pay  rates  for  the  tithe-owner,  have 
proceeded  to  assess  the  tithes  at  a  much  smaller  sum 
than  they  would  have  been  assessed  at  had  the  rates 
been  paid  by  the  tithe-owner  himself.  This  fact,  of 
course,  can  only  be  established  by  showing  the  princi- 
ple on  which  tithes  had  customarily  been  assessed  in 
that  immediate  neighbourhood  ;  and  that  being  shown, 
a  ground  may  be  laid  for  adding  something  to  the  joint 
amount  of  rates  and  compositions,  not  strictly  perhaps 
nnder  the  twenty  per  cent,  clause,  but  because  in  all 
such  cases  the  joint  amount  of  the  compositions,  and  of 
the  rates  which  are  shown  to  have  been  paid  on  the 
actual  assessments,  do  not  represent  either  the  sums 
agreed  to  be  paid  by  the  tithe-payers, or  the  sums  really 
paid  by  them  when  the  greater  amount  of  rates  neces- 
sarily levied  on  their  o-.vn  farms,  in  consequence  of  the 
low  assessment  of  the  tithe,  is  taken  into  account.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  cases  where  the  sums  paid  by 
the  tithe-payers  as  rates  on  their  tithe  represent  larger 
sums  than  those  which  were  in  the  contemplation  of 
either  party  at  the  time  the  agreement  between  them 
was  made,  and  form  with  the  compositions  therefore  a 
larger  sum  than  either  party  can  be  said  to  have  treated 
the  tithes  as  worth.  These  are  cases  in -which  unusual, 
and  therefore  unexpected,  circumstances  have  swelled 
the  rates  in  particular  years  beyond  the  amount  of  the 
expenditure  of  the  parish  for  ordinary  objects,  and  be- 
yond the  amount,  therefore,  which  either  party  reckon- 
ed on  at  the  time  their  contract  was  made. 

The  rules  which  we  have  here  established  appear  to 
us  such  as,  when  fairly  and  steadily  applied  to  indi- 
vidual cases,  will  do  justice  to  both  parties.  Our  con- 
viction is,  that  while  doing  such  justice  they  will  carry 
on  the  compulsory  commutation  very  much  in  the  spirit 
and  with  the  results  that  have  hitherto  characterized 
the  voluntary  commutation.  It  appears  from  the  re- 
turns made  to  Parliament  that  the  rent-charges  fixed 
by  voluntary  agreement  in  the  diiFerent  counties  have 
oscillated  within  moderate  limits  on  each  side  of  the 
past  compositions  ;  and  we  believe  that  the  rules  which 
we  now  submit  for  the  guidance  of  the  assistant-com- 
missioners will  have  the  effect  of  making  the  rent- 
charges  established  by  compulsory  awards  oscillate  in 
a  similar  manner. 

SPECIAL   CASES. 

Special  cases  are  cases  reserved  by  the  38th  clause 
of  the  act  for  a  seperate  adjudication.  In  these  cases 
the  past  dealings  of  the  parties  are  to  be  wholly  neg- 
lected, and  the  rent-charges  decreed  are  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  rent-charges  established  in  lands  of  the 
like  description,  and  similarly  situated,  in  the  neigh- 
bouring parishes.  Such  cases  will  probably  be  very 
much  confined  to  the  three  classes  enumerated  in  the 
Commutation  Act— namely,  cases  of  direct  fraud  and 
collusion  ;  cases  in  which  a  great  length  of  time  has 
elapsed  since  tlie  making  a  composition  which  remained 
in  force  during  the  seven  years  preceding  Christmas, 
1835  ;  and  cases  in  which  the  parties  have  stood  in  some 
peculiar  relation  to  each  other,  by  which  the  free  agency 
of  one  of  them  was  restrainedj  or  in  consequence  of 
which  the  composition  nominn'ly  made  for  tithes  "was 
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only  part  of  a  bargain  including  other  property  demised, 
and  affords  no  evidence  of  the  separate  value  of  the 
tithes.  But  as  we  are  in  every  case  to  report  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  the  grounds  upon  which  we  have  re- 
served a  parish  for  such  separate  adjudication,  and  as 
we  are  confined  to  the  establishment  of  rent-charges 
limited  by  the  rate  of  those  fixed  on  similar  lands  in  the 
neighbouring  districts,  we  think  the  rule  as  to  those 
cases  may,  without  any  danger,  and  with  some  advan- 
tage, be  put  in  a  more  general  form  ;  and  that  every 
case  should  be  declared  to  be  a  special  case  in  which  it 
appears  that,  from  some  pecnliar  circumstances,  the 
past  compositions  afford  no  evidence  of  what  the  parties 
themselves  considered  the  titheowners'  rights  as  worth 
during  the  seven  years  preceding  Christmas,  1835. 


The  difficulty  of  fixing  rent-charges  in  lieu  of  the 
tithe  of  coppice -wood  arises  mainly  from  the  fact,  that 
from  different  coppices  being  at  the  present  moment  in 
different  stages  ot  growth,  there  would  be  injustice  in 
fixing  the  same  annual  payment  on  coppice  lands  of 
equal  quality,  if  that  payment  were  to  commence  at 
once  on  all. 

To  avoid  this,  a  certain  sum  might  be  paid  down  as 
an  equivalent  for  the  value  of  the  tithe  of  the  actual 
growth  of  the  wood,  which  would  vary  according  to  its 
age,  and  then  an  uniform  rent-charge  might  be  fixed 
on  lands  of  like  quality  ;  but  this  would  in  some  cases 
be  extremely  inconvenient  and  objectionable  to  the 
tithe-payers. 

It  appears  to  us  preferable  that  the  tithe  actually 
accrued  should  be  considered  as  so  much  capital  be- 
longing to  the  tithe-  owner,  and  that  the  tithe-payer 
should  be  charged  only  with  interest  on  it  at  four  per 
cent.,  in  addition  to  the  tithe  he  would  pay  in  future, 
supposing  the  coppice  to  have  been  just  cut. 

This  plan,  besides  being  more  convenient  to  the 
landowners,  has  the  additional  recommendation  of  se- 
curing a  somewhat  larger  permanent  payment  to  the 
tithe-owners  than  they  would  hereafter  receive  if  all 
the  tithe  due  for  the  growing  wood  were  paid  down  at 
once. 

For  the  details  of  this  plan,  and  some  calculations  as 
to  its  results,  we  refer  your  Lordship  to  the  paper 
marked  "A"  appended  to  this  report. 

These  rules  as  to  coppices  will  in  most  cases,  we 
think,  satisfy  justice  and  the  wishes  of  the  parties ; 
hut  in  some  few  instances,  such  as  those  of  very  aged 
tithe-owners  or  of  tithe-payers  who  are  tenants  for 
life,  they  may  produce  discontent  and  hardship.  We 
are  of  opinion,  therefore,  that  it  will  be  expedient  to 
reserve  to  this  commission  the  power,  on  a  special  re- 
port from  an  assistant  commissioner  to  direct  any  par- 
ticular case  of  the  tithe  of  coppice-wood  to  be  arranged 
in  such  a  manner  as  may  seem  to  them  best  suited  to 
the  peculiarities  of  that  case. 

EXPENSES. 

Among  the  important  duties  of  the  assistant-commis- 
sieners  will  be  that  of  assessing  the  expenses  of  awards 
in  cases  wliere  applications  are  made  for  an  increase  or 
diminution  of  the  averages,  or  where  an  appeal  is  made 
against  the  decision  of  the  assistant-commissioner  on  the 
ground  that  he  has  not  correctly  calculated  those  ave- 
rages. It  does  not  appear  to  us  to  be  expedient,  or  even 
clearly  legal,  to  take  wholly  away  from  the  assistants 
the  power  given  them  by  the  73d  section  of  the  act  to 
assess  costs  between  parties  in  such  proportions  as  in 
each  case  they  shall  think  fit  and  reasonable  ;  but  for 
their  guidance  in  the  exercise  of  that  power,  we  declare 
it  to  be  our  opinion,  that  when  notice  of  such  an  appli- 
cation to  vary  the  average  is  given  under  the  38th 
clause  of  the  Commutation  Act,  or  when  parties  appeal 
against  the  award,  to  save  the  expense  of  unnecessary 
preparation  on  the  part  of  the  opposite  party,  the  par- 
ties applying  or  appeahng-  should  set  forth  in  a  written 
notice  the  grounds  of  their  application  or  appeal,  and 
that  the  applicant  or  appellant  should  not  afterwards  be 
allowed  to  enlarge  or  change  those  grounds. 

On  the  hearing,  we  think  each  party  should  support 


his  own  case  by  such  evidence  as  he  may  think  it  expe- 
dient to  produce,  and  that  the  assistant-commissioner 
shall,  if  he  see  fit,  decide  on  such  evidence  alone,  leav- 
ing liim  always  the  power  of  directing  valuations  and 
•admeasurements  if,  in  order  to  resolve  his  doubts,  he 
finds  it  necessary  to  do  so. 

The  expenses  incurred  by  the  parties  themselves 
should,  as  a  general  rule,  be  paid  by  them  respectively. 

1'he  expenses  incurred  by  the  directions  of  the  assist- 
ant-commissioner be  will  assess  as  the  justi^ie  of  the 
case  may  seem  to  him  to  require. 

But  if  cases  arise  in  which  either  the  application  or 
the  resistance  to  it  appears  to  be  obviously  frivolous  and 
vexatious,  he  should  state  that  fact  to  us,  and  the  grounds 
of  his  decision,  and  charge  all  the  expenses  of  both  par- 
ties, and  all  the  expenses  incurred  by  his  direction,  on 
the  party  making  such  frivolousor  vexatious  application 
or  opposition. 

And  although,  as  a  general  rule,  the  expenses  in- 
curred by  the  parties  should  be  defrayed  by  themselves  ; 
yet,  when  they  are  clearly  driven  to  such  expenses  by 
th3  perverseness  of  their  opponets,  and  by  refusals  to 
admit  facts  which  the  assistant  thinks  ought  not  to  have 
been  contested,  then  we  think  the  assistant  may  pro- 
perly assess  on  the  party  whose  perverseness  and  liti- 
gious refusals  have  led  to  unnecessary  expenses  the 
whole  of  such  expense,  although  incurred  in  the  first  in- 
stance by  his  adversary,  and  that  even  in  cases  as  to 
which  he  is  not  prepared  to  report  the  whole  contest  as 
frivolous  and  vexatious. 

A  portion  of  the  expenses  incurred  by  the  parties 
themselves,  or  by  order  of  the  assistant,  may  be  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  information  which  will  lessen  the 
expenses  of  the  apportionment :  we  are  of  opinion  that 
in  all  such  cases  the  assistant  should  be  directed  to  levy 
such  expenses  as  expenses  incident  to  the  apportionment ; 
and,  when  such  expenses  iiave  been  incurred  by  the 
parties  themselves,  he  should  order  the  repayment  to 
them  of  such  sums  as  he  has  so  levied. 

We  have  the  honour  to  be. 
Your  Lordship's  most  obedient  and  faithful  servants, 
W.  BLAMIRE. 
T.  W.  BULLER. 
R.  JONES. 


TITHE  COMMUTATION. 

(from    the    oxford     herald.) 

The  Bishop  of  Hereford  has,  with  a  view  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  interests  of  the  successors  to  the  present 
incumbents  in  the  diocese  of  Hereford,  issued,  through 
his  secretary,  the  following  string  of  queries  for  his 
lordship's  information,  prior  to  his  assent  being  given, 
under  the  tithe  commutation  act ;  and  which  queries 
we  are  gratified  to  have  an  opportunity  of  now  laying 
before  our  readers,  by  favour  of  a  clerical  friend  ;  and 
we  insert  them  with  a  hope  that  they  may  come  under 
the  notice  of  other  prelates,  and  lead  them  to  adopt  a 
like  judicious  course  : — 

1.  "Is  your  benefice  a  rectory  or  a  vicarage.' 

2.  "  If  a  vicarage,  what  tithes  have  you  been  in  the 
habit  of  receiving,  either  by  endowment  or  prescription .' 

3.  ' '  Who  is  the  impropriator  of  the  great  tithes  ?  Is 
he  a  landowner  in  the  parish,  and  to  what  extent  ? 

4.  "  Who  is  the  patron  ?  Is  he  a  landowner  in  the 
parish,  and  to  what  extent  ? 

5.  "  Are  you  in  possession  of  any,  especially  of  re- 
cent valuations  of  the  tithes  of  your  parish  by  compe- 
tent surveyors  ?  Of  what  date,  and  what  the  value 
assigned  ? 

6.  "If  all  your  tithes  have  been  compounded  for, 
what  was  the  amount  of  the  composition  in  each  of  the 
seven  years  ending  with  1835  ?  On  what  principle  were 
such  compositions  made  ?  Were  they  on  the  full  value  ? 
How  long  have  they  existed  ?  Did  they  include  paro- 
chial rates  }     Have  any  abatements  been  made  from 
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the  composition  as  once  settled  ?  How  ofteu,  and  for 
what  reasons  ?  Do  such  reasons  for  abatement  still 
exist  ? 

7.  "  Has  the  rate  on  tithes  been  more,  or  less,  than 
the  full  proportion  they  were  liable  to  bear,  having  re- 
ference to  the  annual  profits  of  the  lands,  and  to  the 
rent  thereof  only  ?  See  the  case  of  '  Rex  v.  Joddrell,' 
1  Barnwell  and  Adolphus's  Reports,  p.  403. 

8.  "Are  the  total  quantities  and  several  classes  of 
land  in  the  parish  accurately  stated  in  the  table  in  the 
commutation  agreement,  as  underneath  ?  Are  the  same 
stated  from  actual  measurement,  or  how  otherwise  ? 
Are  the  quantities  customary  or  statute  measure  ? 

A.R.P. 

Arable 

Meadow  and  pasture 

Orchard  and  garden 

Woodlands 

Other  lands 

And  what  is  the  average  rent  per  acre  of  each  descrip- 
tion as  above? 

9.  "  What  is  the  nature  of  the  woodland  ?  Is  it  cop- 
pice, fellable  at  stated  periods,  and  what  period  on  an 
average  ?  What  the  average  value  of  the  coppice  per 
acre  when  fellable,  and  what  has  been  usually  paid  for 
tithe,  either  in  the  pound  on  the  net  produce,  or  per 
acre  ?  What,  in  fact,  has  been  received  from  this 
source  on  an  average  of  twenty  or  thirty  years  ;  and, 
if  the  actual  receipts  do  not  affoi-d  an  average,  what  is 
the  value  of  the  tithe  according  to  the  produce  of  similar 
woods  in  the  neighbourhood  ? 

10.  "  What  is  the  usual  course  of  tillage  on  the  ara- 
ble lands  ?  and  what  the  average  produce  of  the  several 
crops  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  or  other  grain,  per  acre  ? 

11.  "What  is  the  number  of  acres  at  present  culti- 
vated as  hop-ground  or  orchards  in  your  parish  ?  Is 
the  number  likely  to  increase,  or  otherwise,  and  why  ? 

12.  "  Have  you,  or  any  of  your  predecessors,  claimed 
tithe  which  has  not  been  rendered  ?  Has  any  suit,  or 
question,  been  raised  respecting  any  modus,  or  claim 
to  exemption  from  tithe?  If  so,  have  you  taken 
coansel's  opinion  on  the  subject,  and  what  is  the  nature 
of  that  opinion  ? 

13.  "  In  what  way,  and  on  what  ground,  is  the  cal- 
culation made  for  the  commutation  at  I.  per  an- 
num ?  Is  it  in  your  opinion  a  fair  and  adequate  sum 
for  a  permanent  commutation  ?" 


HOP  DUTY. 


The  following-  is  a  copy  of  the  correspondence  which 
has  taken  place  between  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer and  some  of  the  members  connected  with  Worces- 
ter and  Hereford  on  the  subject  of  the  postponement  of 
the  hop  duty : — 

House  of  Commons,  May  10,  1838. 
Sir, — We  are  requested  by  our  constituents,  who  are 
hop  planters  in  the  Counties  of  Worcester  and  Hereford, 
to  apply  to  you  for  the  postponement  of  the  payment  of 
the  hop  duty,  now  becoming  due,  till  the  month  of  Sep- 
teniber  next.  Sensible  as  we  are  of  the  great  difficulty 
which  the  hop  planters  have  of  meeting  the  above  pay- 
ment at  this  particular  period,  we  earnestly  entreat  you 
to  take  their  case  into  your  favourable  consideration, 
and  comply  with  their  wishes. 

We  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servants, 
Henry  J.  Winnington,        E.  Foley, 
H.  B.  Lygon,  C.  Greenaway. 

K.  HOSKTNS, 

To  the  Right  Hon.  T.  Spring  Rice, 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 

Downing-street,  May  14,  1838. 
My  Dear  Sir, — In  reference  to  the  application  in 
which  you,  Mr.  Hoskins,  and  other  members  of  parlia- 
ment are  interested  in  behalf  of  the  Worcestershire  and 
Herefordshire  hop  growers,  the  best,  thougli  I  fear  not 
the  most  satisfactory  answer  1  can  give  you  is  to  enclose 


a  copy  of  a  letter  addressed  by  me  to  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond a  few  weeks  jiince.  You  will  see  from  the  tenor 
of  tliat  communication  that  it  is  impossible  I  should 
comply  with  your  request. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir,  very  truly  your's 
T.  Spring  Rice. 

Captain  Winnington,  M.  P. 

My  Dear  Lord  Duke, — I  take  the  liberty  of  addres- 
sing to  your  Grace  my  reply  to  the  Sussex  application 
for  a  postponement  of  the  time  of  collecting  the  hop 
duty,  and  for  a  consideration  of  the  proposal  that  hops 
should  hereafter  be  subject  to  an  ad  valorem  and  not  to 
a  fixed  duty. 

When  Lord  Spencer  altered  the  law,  so  as  to  give  a 
greater  accommodation  to  the  hop  growers,  by  an  en- 
largement of  their  credit  and  a  division  of  the  duty,  and 
when  I  carried  the  concession  still  farther,  it  was  upon 
the  distinct  statement  that  all  arbitrary  interference  on 
the  part  of  the  Treasury  should  cease. 

These  alterations  of  the  law  by  Treasury  minute  are 
always  open  to  the  most  serious  objection ;  they  alter 
and  disturb  the  arrangements  which  have  been  entered 
into  by  a  reliance  on  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and  vary 
the  value  of  property.  Objectionable  as  this  is  in  every 
case,  it  becomes  more  especially  so  in  an  article  of  so 
speculative  a  value  as  hops.  An  additional  objection 
was  derived  from  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Excise  Inquiry,  where  the  evils  of  the  existing  credit  are 
strongly  pointed  out,  and  its  limitation  is  recommended. 

Your  Grace's  observations,  and  those  of  the  Deputa- 
tion, in  reference  to  the  present  state  of  employment, 
and  the  demand  on  the  guardians  in  the  east  of  Sussex 
for  relief,  are  very  important,  and  have  been  duly  con' 
sideied.  But  I  regret  to  say  that  I  do  not  think  that 
they  would  justify  me  in  departing  from  the  general 
principle  to  which  1  have  already  adverted.  Hop  cul- 
tivation carries  with  it  as  an  incident  a  surplus  of  labour 
at  particular  times,  which  is  afterwards  absorbed  when 
agricultural  employment  revives.  If  in  this  alternation 
a  remedy  is  to  be  sought  for  by  postponing  the  obliga- 
tion of  our  revenue  laws,  not  only  would  there  be  a  prin- 
ciple admitted  that  each  branch  of  industry  would  seek 
to  apply  to  itself  in  turn,  on  a  fall  of  prices,  but  parties 
looking  to  the  Treasury  for  relief  under  such  circum- 
stances would  be  led  to  rely  less  on  their  own  resources, 
and  upon  that  care  and  prudence  by  which  distress  may 
either  be  mitigated  or  averted. 

On  these  grounds  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  comply 
with  the  request  of  the  deputation. 

With  respect  to  the  odya/orem  rating  of  the  hop  duty, 
I  have  inquired  into  the  subject,  and  am  informed  that 
it  would  be  wholly  impracticable,  and  that  even  if  prac- 
ticable, it  would  not  lead  to  the  accomplishment  of  the 
object  of  the  memorialists.  I  may  add  also,  that  I  feel 
convinced  such  a  system  would  produce  endless  frauds 
on  the  revenue,  and  disputes  between  the  farmers  and 
exciseman. 

I  have  gone  into  these  details  from  my  sincere  respect 
for  the  deputation  of  which  your  Grace  was  the  head, 
and  from  the  regret  that  I  feel  myself  compelled  by  my 
sense  of  duty  to  the  public  to  refuse  my  assent  to  the 
prayer  of  this  memorial. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 
(Signed)  T.  Spring  Rice. 

His  Grace  the  DuKe  of  Richmond. 

Hop  Duty.— On  Wednesday  last,  the  first  instal- 
reent  of  the  hop  duty  for  the  last  year's  crop  was  col- 
lected at  East  Retford,  a-id  we  understand  that  the 
second  and  last  payment  is  fixed  to  take  place  on  the 
16th  of  November.  It  is  to  be  reg-retted  that  the  col- 
lectors of  this  tax  should  be  so  punctilious  respecting  the 
description  of  money  they  will  take,  the  more  particularly 
so  as  one  of  the  Retford  banks  did  not  seem  agreeable 
to  give  some  of  the  growers  an  exchange  for  such  notes 
as  the  collector  refused  to  take  (even  tiiough  the  notes 
were  altogether  of  a  local  nature),  which  placed  the 
payer  in  a  very  difficult  situation.  During  the  day,  the 
collector  agreed  to  take  the  notes  of  the  Nottingham  and 
Nottinghamshire  Banking  Company,  which  accomoda- 
tion proved  of  considerable  advantage  to  many  of  our 
respectable  neighbours. — Doncaster  Gazette. 
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THE   LATE   SMITHFIELD    SHOW. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  MAKK  I,ANE  EXPRESS. 

Sir, — It  was  but  yesterday  tliat  my  eye  rested  on 
the  letter  of  Mr.  John  Price,  on  "  the  decisions  of 
the  judges  of  the  late  Smithfield  Club  ;"  (  Mark  Lane 
Express,  April  23.)  Mr.  Price  at  once  shows  him- 
self a  breeder  and  partizan,  but  no  grammarian,  and 
starts  oft"  a  little  testily  in  favour  of  himself  and  long 
horns.  He  first  purposes  opening  tlie  vials  of  his 
wrath  upon  your  correspondent  R.  S.,  fyour  paper 
of  March  26,)  but  inadvertently  spills  his  bitterest 
gall  on  Bucolicus,  who  has  sinned  in  another  paper. 
Of  Mr.  Price's  coarseness  I  will  s,ny  nothing,  with 
some  people  it  is  constitutional,  and  as  abuse  is  but 
weak  argument,  may  I  simplify  the  subject. 

Bucolicus,  of  whose  identity  I  have  not  the  sha- 
dow of  a  guess,  in  a  temperate  and  digniiied  manner 
criticises  the  decisions  of  the  judges  at  the  late 
Smithfield  Club  in  the  case,  as  I  presume,  of  two 
competing  beasts  belonging  respectively  to  Mr.  Se- 
nior and  Mr.  Lovell.  In  Mark-lane  Express  of  March 
26,  R.  S.  temperately  compares  the  respective  merits 
of  the  improved  short-horned,  and  the  Hereford 
breeds,  and  awards  the  superiority  to  the  former. 
Mr.  Price  rejoins  with  more  than  Bucolicus's  zeal, 
and  less  than  his  suavity,  and  roundl}^  calls  him  a 
propagator  of  "  wicked  falsehoods,"  a  writer  of 
"  scurrilous  libels,"  &c.,  and  also  puts  words  into 
friend  Jellico's  mouth  calling  names  such  as  "  das- 
tardly Bucolicus,"  &c.  So  so,  Mr.  Jellico,  while 
you  are  moralising  that  "  it  is  natural  for  disap- 
painted  candidates  for  fame,  &c.  to  forget  at  times 
their  propriety,"  did  it  not  occur  to  you  that  you 
have  glass  windows'!  Mr.  Price,  after  calling  his 
opponent  a  "  righteous  unknown,"  (what  an  infinity 
of  space  between  them)  charges  him  with  sending 
his  letter  to  Bell's  Messenger,  jiaying  for  it  as  an  ad- 
vertisement and  then  refusing  his  name  to  the  editor. 
Now  while  I  positively  doubt  the  iact  I  yield  the 
hypothesis,*  and  ask,  is  there  to  be  found  no  par- 
donable motive  for  anonymous  writing"!  is  it  need- 
ful for  every  author  to  go  labelled  through  the  world  1 
"  I  have  exposed  your  foibles  and  censured  your 
vices,  therefore  come  and  pelt  me."  Were  Juuius's 
strictures  the  less  true  or  less  cogent  from  the  writer 
being  unknown  ?  Mr.  Price  broadly  charges  Buco- 
licus with  having  "  other  motives''  at  heart  than  the 
welfare  of  the  Club,  and  that  he,  Mr.  P.,  alone  has 
the  true  druidical  reverence  for  it ;  that  Smithfield 
is  his  sacred  grove,  and  the  three  judges,  ,1.,  O.,  and 
F.  are  the  high  priests  to  off'er  up  his  burnt  offerings. 
Can  men  of  Mr.  Price's  judgment  and  integrity 
ever  slip  1  Let  us  see.  Mr.  P.  I  believe  is  the  ever 
ready  echo  of  any  great  man  who  will  deign  to  make 
use  of  him,  and  in  Mark-lane  Express,  March  22, 
states  "  that  he  deems  the  Smithfield  Cattle  Show  con- 
stituted as  it  now  is,  a  perfect  delusion,"  and  turning  to 
Johnson  1  find  delusion  to  mean  a  cheat,  a  f&lse  re- 
presentation;  ergo,  if  the  bland  Mr.  Price  with  his 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  construction  and  working 
of  the  Smitlifield  club,  pronounces  it  a  cheat,  and 
given  to  false  representation,  little  wonder  that  the 
scurrilous  Bucolicus  should  watch  tlie  proceedings 
of  a  society,  of  which  he  says  no  worse  than  that  it  is 
"  an  establishment  that  for  forty  years  has  been  gra- 
dually increasing  in  consequence  and  progressing  to 
})erfection,"  and  only  hopes  that  all  its  future  judges 


*  P.S.  Since  writing  the  above,  Bucolicus  positively 
denies  that  he  paid  for  liis  letter  as  an  adve  tisementji 
OP  even  sent  it  at  all  to  Bell's  Messenger. 


may  be  like  Cesar's  wife,  not  only  chaste  but  unsus- 
pected. 

J\lr.  Price  omitted  to  tell  us  that  he  is  a  breeder  of 
and  therelbre  interested  in  the  equivocal  fame  of  the 
Hereford  breed,  and  that  he  supplies  Mr.  Senior  the 
successful  candidate,  with  nearly  all  his  stock,  and 
l^erhaps  the  very  beast  in  question. 

I  also  believe  the  premium  in  dispute  vpas  to  be 
awarded  to  the  best  beast  ivithout  leference  to  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  food  after  the  1st  of  August  pre- 
ceding the  show,  therefore  questions  on  that  subject 
are  irrelative  and  impertinent,  and  should  not  have 
been  put  or  answered.  But  Bucolicus  needs  not  ray 
puny  aid;  I  cannot  illumine  sunshine.  His  letter  is 
unanswered  and  unanswerable,  save  only  in  one  par- 
ticular; he  says  that  two  of  the  judges  were  visiting 
Mr.  Senior  prior  to  the  show,  and  he  now  handsomely 
corrects  his  error  by  saying  there  was  but  one,  and  I 
think  that  one  would  have  been  better  away.  In  an 
ordinary  lawsuit  such  a  juryman  would  have  been 
objected  to,  and  his  place  supplied  by  a  less  suspi- 
cious personage.  Your's,  &c.  ONE. 


TO  THE    EDITOR     OF    THE    MARK 
LANE    EXPRESS. 

Sir, — Having  read  in  your  Journal  of  23rd  April,  a 
letter  signed  J.  Price,  on  the  decisions  of  the  Judges  at 
the  last  Smithfield  Show,  I  beg  to  say  in  answer  to  his 
observation,  "  that  there  is  not  a  short-horned  breeder 
of  any  eminence''  that  durst  accept  his  challenge,  and 
send  to  Mr.  Senior  two  short-horned  steers  to  be  fed 
against  two  of  his  breed,  that  it  strikes  me  if  Mr.  P.  gave 
his  challenge  a  moment's  consideration  he  could  never 
expect  that  any  "  short-horned  breeder  of  any  emi- 
nence" would  put  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Senior,  a  pre- 
judiced Hereford  feeder,  any  of  their  best  show  beasts  ; 
but  I  wish  to  impress  on  the  mind  of  Mr.  P.,  that  one 
of  the  short-horned  steers  that  will  meet  his  in  Saddler's 
Yard  next  show  will  be  fed  as  much  "  with  an  eye  to 
profit,"  and  will  leave  the  feeder  as  much  profit  per 
stone  as  INIr.  Senior's,  and  unless  he  shows  a  very  su- 
perior animal  to  tlie  one  in  the  second  class  last  year, 
he  will  find  that  he  will  not  have  the  pleasure  of  carry- 
ing to  Boughton  the  most  valuable  premium  from 
Smithfield  ;  and  Mr.  P.  will  be  disapointed  in  his  ex- 
pectation of  receiving  the  silver  medal  as  the  breeder. 
Mr.  Price  may  rest  assured  that,  if  as  he  says,  "  there 
is  not  a  short-horned  breeder  of  any  eminence,  who  will 
risk  the  reputation  of  the  breed  by  entrusting  either  an 
ox  or  steer  of  the  sort"  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Senior, 
there  are  many  short-horned  breeders  of  eminence  who 
will  be  most  happy  to  show  ten  or  twenty  cows  of  the 
pure  Durham  breed,  against  tlie  same  quantity  bred  by 
Mr.  P.,  for  any  sum  of  money  he  pleases. 
Your  obliged  Servant, 

Q  IN  A  CORNER. 


TRIBUTE  OF  RESPECT  TO  SIR  H.  P. 
DAVIE,  BART. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  1st  IMay,  the  sub«cribers  to 
the  Sandford  Annual  Ploughing  Match  assembled  in 
the  spacious  School  Room  erected  in  their  village  by 
Sir  Humphrey  JJavie,  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  that 
much-esteemed  gentlemen  with  the  Piece  of  Plate  no- 
ticed in  our  paper  of  the  26lh  ult.  The  meeting  was 
highly  respectable  and  numerously  attended,  and  all 
seemed  sincerely  desirous  of  joining  to  offer  this  tribute 
of  gratitude  to  the  worthy  Baronet,  tor  his  unwearied 
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zeal  and  liberality  in  promoting  the  interests  of  the  As- 
sociation. 

The  Rev.  C.  Gregoky  was  called  to  the  chair,  and 
Mr.  Hen'wood  of  Long'barn  sat  as  Vice-President. 
The  Chairman  in  a  neat  speech  addressed  Sir  H.  Davie 
in  the  name  of  the  Subscribers  present,  alluding-  to  the 
well-known  benevolence  and  liberality  of  the  Hon. 
Ijaronet,  not  only  as  patron  of  the  Agricultural  Asso- 
ciation, but  on  every  occasion  where  he  could  by  any 
means  promote  the  interest  and  welfare  of  his  tenants 
and  neighbours.  He  concluded  by  requesting  him  to 
accept,  at  their  hands,  the  small  but  sincere  tribute  of 
their  gratitude,  with  the  thanks  of  the  Subscribers,  for 
the  zeal  and  liberality  with  wliich  he  had  watched  over 
and  promoted  the  interests  of  their  Society. 

Sir  H.  Davie  then  rose,  and  in  a  speech  characte- 
rized by  his  usual  kindness  of  heart,  assured  the  subs- 
cribers how  deeply  he  was  sensible  of  this  proof  of  their 
regard;  and  said  that  the  compliment  just  paid  him, 
was  the  more  gratifying  to  his  feelings  from  its  being 
totally  unexpected  and  unknown  to  him,  until  he  was 
informed  that  the  intenlion  had  been  carried  into  effect. 
He  assured  them  that  he  should  ever  cherish  and  pre- 
serve it  as  the  most  valuable  of  his  possessions,  as  it  was 
the  free  oflPering'  of  friendship  from  his  neiglibours,  who, 
however,  he  thought  had  over-rated  his  exertions  in  the 
cause  of  the  Society,  since  without  their  co-operation  he 
could  have  effected  nothing.  He  was  glad  to  see  such 
a  spirit  of  unanimity  and  determination  to  maintain  their 
Sandford  Aiyricultural  Association.  He  begged  to  as- 
sure them  of  his  continued  support,  and  hoped  that  their 
gift,  which  would  be  handed  down  to  his  successors, 
would  stimulate  those  who  came  after  him  to  continue 
to  give  it  their  countenance  and  aid.    (Loud  cheers.) 

Refreshments,  wiiich  had  been  provided  for  the  occa- 
sion by  Sir  H.  Davie,  having  been  placed  on  the  table, 
the  respected  Chairman  proposed  the  health  of  the 
Queen,  which  was  received  with  all  due  expressions  of 
loyalty.  The  health  of  Sir  H,  Davie  was  then  given, 
and  received  with  the  most  rapturous  applause ;  the 
cheering  having  subsided,  the  worthy  Baronet  rose  and 
returned  thanks,  and,  in  conclusion,  proposed  the  health 
of  their  much-esteemed  Chairman  and  Clergyman,  pay- 
ing a  just  eulogium,  on  the  manner  he  had  discharged 
the  duties  of  his  important  office  since  he  became  their 
pastor,  'i'he  manner  in  which  this  toast  was  received 
fully  proved  the  high  esteem  and  respect  the  Rev.  gen- 
tleman is  held  in  by  his  Parishioners.  The  healths  of 
Colonels  and  Mrs.  Ferguson  and  Miss  Davie  were  duly 
received  and  acknowledged  by  Sir  H.  Davie.  The 
health  of  Major  Bent  was  also  enthusiastically  received 
and  acknowledged  by  the  Rev.  Chairman.  Sir  H. 
Davie  then  retired,  and  the  party  separated  highly 
pleased  at  the  gratifying-  manner  in  which  he  had  re- 
ceived their  gift. 


WOOL:     PROSPECTS  FOR  1838. 

(original.) 

As  the  time  is  fast  approaching  when  the  farmer  will 
have  to  make  up  his  mind,  whether  to  dispose  of  his 
wool  at  the  price  with  which  the  wool-staplers  and  other 
buyers  first  come  into  the  market,  or  to  wait  until  its 
true  marketable  value  becomes  fixed  in  the  autumn,  it 
is  a  matter  of  the  first  importance  to  him  to  ascertain, 
and  accurately  weigh,  the  causes  which  are  likely  to  af- 
fect the  demand  for  it  as  compared  with  the  supply.  This 
is,  indeed,  a  point  which  at  all  times  requires  serious  re- 
flection and  sound  judgment  to  determine,  with  any 
chance  of  success  ;  but  in  the  present  season  the  wool- 
trade  will  depend  not  only  upon  the  uncertainties  to 
which  it  is  usually  liable,  but  upon  the  issue  of  circum- 
stances of  such  rare  occurrence,  and  yet  extraordinary 
magnitude,  that  more  than  common  caution  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  protect  the  grower  from  committing  an  error, 
by  precipitation  on  the  one  hand,  or  reluctance  and  in- 
decision on  the  otheri 


The  quantity  of  wool  grown  is  pretty  much  the  same 
in  one  year  as  in  another  :  and  the  supply,  therefore,  to 
the  market  will  only  vary,  as  there  happens  to  be  a 
greater  or  less  quantity  ot  preceding  clips  upon  hand. 
We  have  known  large  flock  masters  hold  over  for  four 
or  five  years  together ;  but  this  has  only  been  during  a 
long  run  of  ruinously  low  prices,  to  which  they  were  un- 
willing to  give  way  ;  and,  besides  that  we  have  no  such 
gloomy  retrospect  on  the  present  occasion,  there  are,  on 
the  contrary,  sufficient  indications  to  assure  us,  that  the 
stock  of  old  wool  upon  hand  is  any  thing  but  excessive. 
In  January  last,  prices  went  up  with  considerable  elas- 
ticity, though  the  demand  for  some  time  previous  had 
been  very  far  from  brisk  ;  and,  since  the  demand  dropped 
off"  again  in  March,  prices  have,  nevertheless,  kept  up 
with  tolerable  steadiness.  These  are  two  of  the  best  in- 
dications of  there  being  no  great  stock  of  English  wool 
upon  hand  ;  and,  the  importation  of  foreign  wool  being 
a  branch  of  trade  which  the  manufacturers  manage  di- 
rectly for  themselves,  the  recent  state  of  commercial 
stagnation  and  monetary  derangement  compelled  them 
to  limit  it  to  their  immediate  wants.  The  supply,  there- 
fore, for  the  coming  season  may  fairly  be  presumed  not 
to  go  beyond  a  legitimate  average. 

With  respect  to  the  demand,  this  will  depend  upon 
three  contingencies.— First,  the  quantity  of  manufac- 
tured stock  upon  hand  ;  secondly ,  the  call  for  home  con- 
sumption ;  and,  thirdly,  the  call  for  exportation  abroad. 
With  respect  to  the  first,  the  intelligence  received  from 
all  the  manufacturing  districts  coincides  in  the  view  that 
the  quantity  of  stock  on  hand  is  at  all  events  not  greater 
than  usual ;  and,  with  respect  to  the  second,  our  home 
consumption  is  never  subject,  except  in  periods  of  agri- 
cultural distress,  to  material  alteration.  From  neither 
of  these  causes,  therefore,  has  the  grower  of  wool  reason 
either  to  hope  or  to  apprehend  any  thing  uncommon  ;  but 
from  thetliird,  he  may  expect  much  good  or  much  evil, 
as  the  chances  turn  out  favourable  or  othervvise.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  articles  which  we  usually  manufacture 
from  wool  for  exportation,  are  provided  for  the  consump- 
tion of  the  United  States  ;  and  the  commercial  relations 
of  that  country,  both  internal  and  external,  have  been 
in  such  a  state  of  unparalleled  confusion,  that  every 
one  acquainted  with  her  position  for  the  last  twelve 
months,  must  perceive  that  she  will  take  either  a  much 
larger  or  a  much  smaller  quantity  of  our  goods  than  in 
ordinary  years.  Last  year  her  imports  fell  so  short,  in 
consequence  of  her  embarrassments,  that,  if  she  recovers 
from  them  in  time,  her  demand  will  this  year  be  propor- 
tionably  great  to  supply  the  vacuum  ;  but,  if  those  em- 
barrassments still  cripple  her,  it  will  necessarily  be  still 
further  diminished.  The  immense  exportation  of  specie 
which  has  lately  taken  place  to  America  looks  auspicious 
for  the  restoration  of  her  powers  of  consumption ;  and 
the  wool-growers  should  vigilantly  watch  its  continu- 
ance, and  be  awake  if  any  revulsion  takes  place,  as  a 
pilot  would  be  to  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  tide. 
There  is  also,  another  symptom  to  which  he  should  direct 
his  attention.  The  chief  means  which  America  posseses 
of  payment  for  our  manufactures  is  her  raw  cotton,  for 
which  we  are  her  principal  customers.  Consequently, 
the  more  our  manufacturers  consume  of  her  cotton,  the 
greater  will  be  her  demand  for  what  we  have  to  send  in 
return  ;  or,  to  put  the  proposition  simply,  a  brisk  state 
of  our  cotton  manufactures  is  a  sure  prognosticof  a  brisk 
exportation  of  our  woollen  goods,  and,  therefore,  of  a 
brisk  demand  at  home  for  the  staple.— Goj-de/ier's 
Gazette. 


TO  THE  EDITOR. 


Middlesex,  April  26. 

Sir, — In  reply  to  your  correspondent  respecting  the 
best  time  to  put  in  mangel  wurzel,  I  beg  to  say,  from  the 
experience  that  I  liave  had,  I  consider  it  to  be  about  the 
latter  end  of  April  or  the  beginning  of  May  ;  some  cul- 
tivators advocate  a  more  early  period,  but  I  have  ob- 
served that  if   checked  by  cold  weather  in  its  infant 
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state,  it  is  frequently  smothered  by  annual  weeds, before 
it  will  beg'in  to  grow  again,  or  is  hig-h  enough  to  distin- 
guish tlie  drills  for  hoeing.  There  is  certainly  one  ad- 
vantage in  early  sowing,  that  is,  the  land  is  sufficiently 
moist  to  cause  the  seed  to  vegetate,  which  is  often  de- 
layed by  warm  dry  weather  in  May,  and  makes  the 
crop  too  late  for  a  good  one.  When  mangel  wurzel  was 
first  begun  to  be  grown  in  this  country, it  was  generally 
cultivated  under  the  Northumberland,  or  ridge  system, 
an  expensive  process,  and  not  well  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  the  plant ;  the  land  being  so  exposed  to  the 
sun  and  air  it  becomes  so  dry  that  the  seed  will  not  grow 
without  an  abundance  of  rain.  Many  farmers  who 
were  first  opposed  to  mangel  wurzel, are  now  convinced 
of  its  value,  and  I  will  just  give  them  my  opinion  how  it 
may  be  advantageously  grown  on  strong  soils,  in  lieu  of 
Swede  turnips  for  stall-feeding.  Manure  well  a  clean 
stubble  in  the  autumn,  plough  it  before  Christmas,  and 
in  the  present  month,  vvlien  in  a  congenial  state,  not  too 
wet  or  too  dry,  scarify,  harrow,  and  roll  to  a  fine  tilth, 
drill  not  closer  than  two  feet  intervals  4  lbs.  of  seed  per 
acre,  and  there  is  every  reason,  under  judicious  manage- 
ment in  hoeing,  to  be  rewarded  with  a  valuable  crop. 
I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant,  W.  B. 


POOR   LAWS -IRELAND. 

EXTRACT  FROM  THIRD  REPORT  OF  GEORGE  NI- 
CHOLLS,  ESQ.,  TO  HER  MAJESTY'S  PRINCIPAL 
SECRETARY  OF  STATE  FOR  THE  HOME  DEPART- 
MENT ;  CONTAINING  THE  RESULT  OF  AN 
INQUIRY  INTO  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  LA- 
BOURING CLASSES  AND  THE  PROVISION  FOR 
THE  RELIEF  OF  THE  POOR  IN  HOLLAND  AND 
BELGIUM. 

OF  THE  RELIEF  OF  THE  POOR. 

The  institutions  for  the  relief  of  indigence  are 
numerous  in  Holland,  and  consist  of  hospices  for 
the  aged  and  infirm,  orphan  houses,  workhouses  of 
towns,  depots  de  mendicite,  or  district  workhouses, 
the  poor  colonies,  and  private  charitable  institutions. 
The  funds  for  the  support  of  these  establishments 
are  to  a  great  extent  derived  from  endowments  and 
voluntary  contributions,  the  direct  tax  not  being 
more  than  about  1,800,000  guilders,  or  150,000L  per 
annum.  Many  of  these  institutions,  in  their  struc- 
ture and  appearance,  rather  resemble  palaces  than 
poor  houses,  and  they  form  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent characteristics  of  the  great  towns.  In  Amster- 
dam especially  the  most  superficial  observer  cannot 
fail  to  be  struck  with  the  magnitude  and  number  of 
these  buildings. 

Among  the  classes  having  ability  to  labour  a  state 
of  even  temporary  dependence  is  considered  dis- 
graceful, and  great  exertions  are  said  to  be  made  by 
the  labouring  population  to  avoid  it.  The  condition 
of  the  -able-bodied  labourer  subsisting  on  the  fruits 
of  his  own  industry  is  superior  to  that  of  the  pauper, 
both  on  account  of  the  degradation  attaching  to  a 
state  of  dependence,  and  because  the  amount  of  re- 
lief given,  either  by  the  religious  communities,  or 
by  the  local  authorities,  is  so  small  as  to  be  barely 
sufficient  for  support.  But  no  sense  of  degradation 
attaches  to  the  orphan  establishments,  which  are  cal- 
culated to  invite,  rather  than  to  discourage  depen- 
dence. Our  visits  to  these  institutions,  and  to  the 
hospices,  enabled  us  to  ascertain  that  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  comfort  af  the  inmates  are  in  every 
respect  so  superior  to  those  enjoyed  by  other  indi- 
viduals of  the  same  class,  that  it  was  evident  these 


institutions  presented  no  barrier  to  the  dependence 
of  the  entire  class,  sliort  of  the  exhaustion  of  the 
funds  with  which  they  are  endowed. 

The  depots  de  mendicite,  or  provincial  workhouses, 
bore  so  close  a  resemblance  to  the  old  English  work- 
houses, and  those  established  under  Gilbert's  Act, 
and  to  the  incorporated  houses  of  industry,  formed 
under  local  acts  in  the  southern  and  eastern  counties, 
as  to  induce  a  belief  that  the  English  workliouses 
must  have  been  formed  upon  a  Dutch  model ;  but 
however  this  may  be,  the  result  has  certainly  been 
the  same  in  both  countries,  the  evil  of  pauperism 
having  been  increased  rather  than  diminished  by 
these  institutions,  in  which  the  profitable  application 
of  pauper  labour  has  been  sought  for,  rather  than  the 
repression  of  pauperism. 

The  workhouse  of  Amsterdam  is  a  vast  building, 
capable  of  containing  upwards  of  1,500  inmates. 
The  imposing  character  of  its  exterior,  the  elegance 
of  its  entrance  hall,  and  the  decorations  of  the  rooms 
appropriated  to  public  business,  were  in  marked 
contrnst  with  the  aspect  of  the  several  wards.  The 
inmates  chiefly  consisted  of  the  lovrest  and  least 
moral  part  of  tlie  population  of  tlie  great  cities,  who 
had  souglit  refuge  in  the  workhouse  because  they 
had  forfeited  their  claim  to  regular  employment,  and 
the  vigilance  of  the  police  did  not  permit  them  to 
subsist  by  mendicancy.  The  sexes  were  strictly 
separated  at  all  times,  but  the  children  were  in  the 
same  apartment  with  the  adults  of  each  sex.  The 
males  and  females  each  occupied  separate  day-rooms, 
in  which  the  dirt  and  disorder  were  very  offensive. 
In  these  rooms  the  inmates  ate  their  meals,  without 
any  attention  to  regularity  or  propriety.  Here,  also, 
they  worked  in  the  looms,  or  at  other  occupations. 
The  first  group  of  men  to  whom  we  advanced  were 
seated  at  a  table  playing  at  cards ;  we  found  another 
party  playing  at  draughts,  and  a  third  at  hazard. 
Others  were  sauntering  up  and  down  the  room,  with 
their  hands  in  their  pockets.  1  he  women's  day- 
room  was  a  scene  of  similar  confusion.  Both  men 
and  boys  were  clothed  in  a  coarse  kind  of  sacking. 
The  chief  article  of  their  diet  is  rye-bread,  almost 
black,  and  not  over-abundant  in  the  quantity  allowed, 
with  an  indefinite  quantity  of  boiled  buttermilk  ; 
but  they  are  permitted  to  work  at  certain  rates  of 
wages,  and  to  spend  a  certain  portion  of  their  earn- 
inos  at  a  canteen  in  the  house,  where  cofi:"ee,  tobacco, 
gin,  &c.,  may  be  obtained.  On  application  for  ad- 
mission, the  paupers  undergo  a  strict  examination 
as  to  their  ability  to  maintain  themselves ;  and  while 
inmates  they  are  rigorously  confined,  and  are  not 
permitted  to  go  abroad,  "  unless  they  give  positive 
hopes  that,  on  re-entering  societ}',  they  will  render 
tliemselves  worthy  of  their  liberty,  by  diligently  en- 
deavouring to  gain  their  own  livelihood  by  honest 
means." 

The  establishment  at  La  Cambre,  near  Brussels, 
was  superior  in  its  internal  arrangements  to  the 
workhouse  at  Amsterdam,  particularly  in  the  sepa- 
rate classification  of  the  aged,  of  the  children,  and  of 
adults,  and  also  in  the  good  arrangement  and  cleanli- 
ness of  the  sleeping-rooms.  The  sexes  are  strictly 
separated,  as  is  invariably  the  case  in  all  the  other 
Dutch  and  Belgian  institutions.  The  inspector- 
general,  M.  Ducpetiaux,  who  accompanied  us  in  our 
visit  to  La  Cambie,  informed  us,  that  by  the  penal 
code,  a  mendicant  once  condemned  to  a  depot  de 
mendicitie  for  begging,  may  be  kept  there  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life  ;  but,  in  practice,  he  is  allovved 
to  leave  the  establishment,  whenever  the  commission 
of  superintendence  are  satisfied  that  he  is  disposed 
to  labour  for  his  subsistence,  without  resorting  to 
mendicancy. 
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Tbere  are  three  great  workhouses  for  the  whole  of 
Holland,  which  are  situated,  one  at  Amsterdam, 
another  at  Middleburgh,  and  a  third  in  the  com- 
monalty Nieuve  Pekel  A,  in  the  province  of  Gro- 
ning-en.  Belgium  has  five  great  workhouses  situated 
lespectivelv  at  La  Cambre,  near  Brussels,  for  the 
province  of  Brabant ;  at  Bruges,  for  the  two  Flanders  ; 
at  Hoogstraeten,  for  the  province  of  Antwerp  ;  at 
Mods,  for  Hainault,  Namur,  and  Luxembourg  ;  and 
at  Reickheim,  for  Liege  and  Limburgh.  Under  their 
present  regulations  these  provincial  workhouses,  or 
depots  de  mendicite,  both  in  Holland  and  Belgium, 
are,  I  think  (judging  from  what  we  could  learn,  and 
what  we  saw),  ver}^  defective  institutions  ;  and 
hence  seems  to  have  arisen  the  necessity  for  resort- 
ing to  some  stricter  measures,  which  ended  in  the 
establishment  of  the  poor  colonies.  In  England  the 
defects  of  the  old  workhouses  were  remedied  by  the 
introduction  of  regulations  calculated  to  render  them 
efficient  tests,  b}^  the  aid  of  which  we  have  succeeded 
in  establishing  the  distinction  between  poverty  and 
destitution  :  for  the  latter  we  have  provided  relief, 
but  we  have  left  the  former  to  the  natural  develop- 
ment of  its  own  resources.  In  Holland  and  Belgium 
no  such  distinction  has  been  made,  or  test  esta- 
blished. Their  workhouses  remain  as  they  were 
originally  formed — nurseries  for  indolence,  and  sti- 
mulants to  pauperism.  But  in  order  to  correct  this 
evil,  the  Dutch  have  had  recourse  to  the  establish- 
ment of  poor  colonies,  to  which  all  persons  found 
begging  (or  commiting  vagabondage,  as  it  is  termed) 
are  sent,  if  able  to  work,  and  compelled  to  labour 
for  their  subsistence,  under  strict  discipline  and  low 
diet — this  is  the  real  use  of  the  poor  colonies,  both 
in  Holland  and  Belgium.  Had  the  workhouses  been 
made  efficient,  there  would  have  been  no  occasion 
for  these  establishments ;  but  the  workhouses  not 
being  efficient,  recourse  has  been  had  to  the  penal 
colonies,  where  the  test  of  strict  discipline,  hard 
labour,  and  scanty  diet,  is  so  applied,  as  to  be  held 
in  the  greatest  dread  by  the  vagrant  classes.  All 
beggars  are  apprehended  by  the  police ;  if  able  to 
work,  they  are  sent  to  the  penal  colonies  ;  if  aged  or 
infirm,  or  unable  to  perform  out-door  work,  they  are 
sent  to  the  workhouse  ;  and  although  the  discipline 
of  the  workhouses  is  defective,  and  the  management 
in  many  respects  faulty  in  principle,  yet,  with  the 
aid  of  the  poor  colonies,  they  secure  the  repression 
of  mendicancy. 

We  were  unable,  owing  to  the  limited  time  at 
our  command,  to  visit  the  poor  colonies  of  Holland, 
which  are  situated  in  the  remote  province  of  Overys- 
sel ;  and  the  extreme  severity  of  the  weatiier  and 
the  badness  of  the  roads  (which  were  described  as 
being  almost  impassable)  preventeJ  our  going  to 
Hoogstraeton,  although  we  passed  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  it;  but  the  inquiries  which  we  made 
enabled  me  to  appreciate  the  character  of  these  in- 
stitutions, and  confirmed  the  impressions  received 
from  a  perusal  of  the  papers  of  M.  le  Comte  Arriva- 
beno,  of  the  Baron  de  Hochepied  Larpent,  and  of 
M.  Ducpetiaux.  With  respect  to  the  free  colonies, 
we  were  assured  that  the  expectation  of  profit  which 
led  to  their  creation  had  notoriously  failed— it  could 
hardly  be  otherwise,  for,  to  employ  the  least  skilful 
and  industrious  labourers  on  the  most  sterile  soil, 
first  in  the  condition  of  serfs,  secondly  of  co-opera- 
tion, and  lastly  of  independent  labourers,  with  the 
hope  of  profit,  was  an  enterprise  so  inconsistent  with 
first  principles  that  its  success  was  obviously 
impossible. 

In  the  coercive  or  penal  colonies,  to  which 
the  ablebodied  mendicants  are  sent,  the  cade  is 
somewhat  different ;   these,  as  before  stated,   have 


become  efiicient  for  the  repression  of  mendicancy. 
In  the  workhouses  of  these  establishments  one  ward 
is  used  in  common  as  a  dormitory,  refectory,  and 
workshop  ;  the  inmates  sleep  in  hammocks,  and  are 
very  coarsely  clad.  They  labour  with  the  spade  in 
the  fields,  or  in  making  bricks,  or  at  manufactures 
in  the  house,  under  the  superintendence  of  an  in- 
spector. Count  Arrivabene  says,  "  An  account  is 
kept  between  the  colonists  and  the  society  in  the 
military  style.  Each  colonist  is  furnished  with  a 
book,  in  which  are  entered  the  work  executed  daily, 
the  amount  of  food  and  clothes  with  which  he  has 
been  furnished,  and  his  share  of  the  general  expenses 
of  the  establishment,  and  whatever  he  has  received 
in  the  paper  money  of  the  colony.  Guards  on  horse- 
back patrol  the  boundary  of  the  colony;  rewards 
given  to  those  who  bring  back  any  colonist  who  has 
attempted  to  escape,  and  a  uniform  dress  are  the 
means  resorted  to  to  prevent  desertion  from  the 
colony.  When  mendicants  are  arrested  by  the 
'  gendarmerie,'  they  are  permitted  to  choose  whether 
they  will  be  brought  before  the  tribunals  as  vaga- 
bonds, or  be  transported  to  the  coercive  colony, 
where  they  must  remain  at  least  one  year." 

These  rigorous  measures  for  the  suppression  of 
mendicancy  have  been  adopted  in  the  absence  of 
any  acknowledgment  of  a  right  to  relief,  and  not- 
withstanding that  a  large  portion  of  the  relief  actually 
administered  arises  from  endowments  and  voluntary 
contributions.  This  forms  an  important  featuj'e  in 
the  Dutch  and  Belgium  system  ;  and  if,  as  I  believe, 
the  rigour  of  this  part  of  their  institutions  has  been 
caused  by  the  necessity  arising  out  of  the  imperfect 
organization  of  the  other  institutions,  the  true  remedy 
would  seem  to  have  been,  not  in  the  establishment 
of  penal  colonies,  but  in  such  an  improvement  of 
the  organization  of  these  institutions  as  would  have 
removed  their  defects,  and  rendered  them  efficient 
for  the  repression  of  mendicancy,  as  well  as  for  the 
administration  of  relief. 

If  the  modes  of  relief  here  briefly  described  as 
existing  in  Holland  and  Belgium  be  compared  with 
the  system  of  relief  which  it  is  proposed  to  establish 
in  Ireland  bjr  the  measure  now  before  Parliament, 
the  latter  will,  I  think,  be  found  to  be  more  simple 
and  complete,  and,  consequently,  to  jjromise  greater 
efficiency.  No  right  to  relief  exists  in  Holland  or 
Belgium,  yet  mendicancy  is  suppressed  in  both 
those  countries.  It  is  proposed  not  to  give  a  right 
to  relief  in  Ireland,  and  it  is  intended  to  suppress 
mendicancy —  in  this  respect,  therefore,  the  provisions 
are  similar  ;  but  in  Ireland  it  is  proposed  to  divide 
the  whole  country  into  numerous  districts  of  con- 
venient extent,  with  a  workhouse  to  each,  so  that 
every  destitute  and  infirm  person  will  there  be 
witljin  easy  reach  of  adequate  relief;  and  this 
arrangement  is  obviously  preferable  to  the  various, 
and  in  some  respects  conflicting,  modes  of  relief 
which  exist  in  Holland  and  Belgium,  and  it  may  be 
presumed  will  be  more  effective  in  its  operation. 
The  example  of  Holland  and  Belgium  may,  therefore, 
be  cited,  in  addition  to  that  of  England,  in  support  of 
the  principle  of  the  Irish  poor-law  measure  proposed 
by  government. 

OF  THE  SMALL  FARMS  IN  BELGIUM. 

The  extensive  manufactures  which  at  no  very 
remote  period  flourished  in  Belgium  appear  to  have 
congregated  a  numerous  population  of  artisans  in  and 
around  the  great  towns.  As  the  scene  of  manufac- 
turing industry  changed,  this  population  was  de- 
prived of  its  means  of  handicraft  employment,  and 
was  compelled  to  resort  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil  for  subsistence.      This  seems  to  have  been  the 
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chief,  though  possibly  not  the  sole,  origin  of  the 
system  of  small  farms  which  still  prevails,  and  which 
are  cultivated  by  the  holder  and  his  family,  generally 
without  other  assistance.  The  farms  in  Belgium  very 
rarely  exceed  100  acres.  Tlie  number  containing 
50  acres  is  not  great.  Those  of  30  and  20  acres  are 
more  numerous,  but  the  number  of  holdings  of  from 
5  to  10,  13,  and  20  acres  is  very  considerable, 
especially  those  of  the  smaller  extent ;  and  to  these 
I  chiefly  confined  my  inquiries. 

The  small  farms  of  from  five  to  ten  acres,  which 
abound  in  many  parts  of  Belgium,  closely  resemble 
the  small  holdings  in  Ireland  ;  but  the  small  Irish 
cultivator  exists  in  a  state  of  miserable  privation  of 
the  common  comforts  and  conveniences  of  civilized 
life,  whilst  the  Belgian  peasant  farmer  enjoys  a  large 
portion  of  those  comforts.  The  houses  of  the  small 
cultivators  in  Belgium  are  generally  substantially 
built  and  in  good  repair:  they  have  commonly  a 
sleeping-room  in  the  attic,  and  closets  for  beds  con- 
nected with  the  lower  apartment,  which  is  convenient 
in  size.  A  small  cellarage  for  the  dairy,  and  store 
for  the  grain,  as  well  as  an  oven,  and  an  outhouse 
for  the  potatoes,  with  a  roomy  cattle  stall,  piggery, 
and  poultry  loft.  The  house  generally  contains 
decent  furniture,  the  bedding  sufficient  in  quantity, 
and  although  the  scrupulous  cleanliness  of  the  Dutch 
may  not  be  everywhere  observable,  an  air  of  comfort 
and  propriety  pervades  the  whole  eatablishment. 
In  the  cowhouse  the  cattle  are  supplied  with  straw 
for  bedding  ;  the  dung  and  urine  are  carefully  col- 
lected in  the  tank  ;  the  ditches  had  been  scoured  to 
collect  materials  for  manure  ;  the  dry  leaves,  potato- 
tops,  &c.,  had  been  collected  in  a  moist  ditch  to 
undergo  the  process  of  fermentation,  and  heaps  of 
compost  were  in  course  of  preparation.  The  pre- 
mises were  kept  in  neat  and  compact  order,  and  a 
scrupulous  attention  to  a  most  rigid  economy  was 
everywhere  apparent.  The  family  were  decently 
clad,  none  of  them  were  ragged  or  slovenly,  even 
when  their  dress  consisted  of  the  coarsest  material. 
The  men  universally  wear  the  bleuse,  and  wooden 
shoes  are  in  common  use  by  both  sexes.  The  diet 
consists  to  a  large  extent  of  rye  bread  and  milk  ;  the 
dinner  being  usually  composed  of  a  mess  of  potatoes 
and  onions,  with  the  occasional  addition  of  some 
pounded  ham  or  slices  of  bacon.  1  he  quantity  of 
brown  wheaten  bread  consumed  did  not  appear  to 
be  considerable.  I  need  not  point  out  the  striking- 
contrast  of  the  mode  of  living  here  described  with 
the  state  of  the  same  class  of  persons  in  Ireland  ; 
and  it  appears  important  to  investigate  the  causes  of 
this  difference. 

In  the  greater  part  of  the  flat  country  of  Belgium 
the  soil  is  light  and  sandy,  and  easily  worked  ;  but 
its  productive  powers  are  certainly  inferior  to  the 
general  soil  of  Ireland,  and  the  climate  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  superior.  To  the  soil  and  the  climate, 
therefore,  the  Belgian  does  not  owe  his  superiority 
in  comfort  and  position  over  the  Irish  cultivator. 
The  diflference  is  rather  to  be  found  in  the  system  of 
cultivation  pursued  by  the  small  farmers  of  Belgium, 
and  in  the  habits  of  economy  and  forethought  of  the 
people.  The  cultivation  of  the  small  farms  in  Bel- 
gium diff"ers  from  the  Irish,  first,  in  the  quantity  of 
stall-fed  stock  which  is  kept,  and  by  which  a  supply 
of  manure  is  regularly  secured  ;  second,  in  the  strict 
attention  paid  to  the  collecting  of  manure,  which  is 
most  skilfully  managed;  third,  by  the  adoption  of  a 
system  of  rotation  of  five,  six,  or  seven  successive 
crops,  even  on  the  smallest  farms,  which  is  in  strik- 
ing contrast  with  the  plan  of  cropping  and  fallowing 
the  land  prevalent  in  Ireland. 

In  the  farms  of  six  acres  we  found  no  plough, 


horse,  or  cart ;  the  only  agricultural  implement,  be- 
sides the  spade,  fork,  and  wheelbarrow,  which  we 
observed,  vs-as  a  light  wooden  harrow,  which  might 
be  dragged  by  hand.  The  farmer  had  no  assistance 
besides  that  of  his  wife  and  children,  excepting  some- 
times in  harvest,  when  we  found  he  occasionally  ob- 
tained the  aid  of  a  neighbour,  or  hired  a  labourer  at 
a  franc  per  day.  The  whole  of  the  land  is  dug  with 
the  spade,  and  trenched  very  deep  ;  but  as  tlie  soil 
is  light  the  labour  of  digging  is  not  great.  The  stock 
on  the  small  farms  which  we  examined  consisted  of 
a  couple  of  cows,  a  calf  or  two,  one  or  two  pigs, 
sometimes  a  goat  or  two,  and  some  poultry.  The 
cows  are  altogether  stall-fed,  on  straw,  turnips,  clo- 
ver, rye,  vetches,  carrots,  potatoes,  and  a  kind  of 
soup  made  by  boiling  up  potatoes,  peas,  beans,  bran, 
cut  hay,  &c.,  into  one  mess,  and  which  being  given 
warm,  is  said  to  be  very  wholesome,  and  to  promote 
the  secretion  of  milk.  In  some  districts  the  grains 
of  the  breweries  and  distilleries  are  used  for  the  cat- 
tle, and  the  failure  of  the  Belgian  distilleries  has 
been  reckoned  a  calamity  to  the  agriculture  of  the 
country,  on  account  of  the  loss  of  the  supply  of  ma- 
nure which  was  produced  by  the  cattle  fed  in  the 
stalls  of  these  establishments. 

The  success  of  the  Belgian  farmer  depends  mainly 
upon  the  number  of  cattle  which  he  can  maintain  by 
the  produce  of  his  land,  the  general  lightness  of  the 
soil  rendering  the  constant  application  of  manure 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  production  of  a  crop. 
The  attention  of  the  cultivator  is  always,  therefore, 
especially  directed  to  obtain  a  supply  of  manure. 
Some  small  farmers,  with  this  view,  agree  with  a 
sheep  dealer  to  find  stall-room  and  straw  for  his 
sheep,  to  attend  to  them,  and  to  furnish  fodder  at  the 
market  price,  on  condition  of  retaining  the  dung. 
The  small  farmer  collects  in  his  stable,  in  a  fosse 
lined  will  brick,  the  dung  and  urine  of  his  cattle. 
He  buys  sufficient  lime  to  mingle  with  the  scourings 
of  his  ditches,  and  with  the  decayed  leaves,  potato- 
tops,  &c.,  which  he  is  careful  to  collect  in  order  to 
enrich  his  compost,  which  is  dug  over  two  or  three 
times  in  the  course  of  the  winter.  No  portion  of  the 
farm  is  allowed  to  lie  fallow,  but  it  is  divided  into 
six  or  seven  small  plots,  on  each  of  which  a  system  of 
rotation  is  adopted  ;  and  thus,  with  the  aid  of  manure, 
the  j)Owers  of  the  soil  are  maintained  unexhausted, 
in  a  state  of  constant  activity.  The  order  of  suc- 
cession in  the  crops  is  various  ;  but  we  observed  on 
the  six-acre  farms  which  we  visited,  plots  appro- 
priated to  potatoes,  wheat,  barley,  clover,  (which  had 
been  sown  with  the  preceding  year's  barley),  flax, 
rye,  carrots,  turnips,  or  parsnips,  vetches,  and  rye 
for  immediate  use  as  green  food  for  the  cattle.  The 
flax  grown  is  heckled  and  spun  by  the  farmer's  wife 
chiefly  during  the  winter,  and  we  are  told  that  three 
week's  labour  at  the  loom  towards  the  spring  enabled 
them  to  weave  into  cloth  all  the  thread  thus  prepared. 
The  weavers  are  generally  a  distinct  class  from  the 
small  farmers,  though  the  labourers  chiefly  supported 
by  the  loom  commonly  occupy  about  an  acre  of  land, 
sometimes  more,  their  labour  upon  the  land  alternat- 
ing with  their  work  at  the  loom.  In  some  districts, 
we  were  informed,  every  gradation  in  the  extent  of 
occupancy,  from  a  quarter  or  half  an  acre  to  the  six- 
acre  farm,  is  to  be  found  ;  and  in  such  cases  more 
work  is  done  in  the  loom  by  the  smaller  occu- 
piers. 

The  labour  of  the  field,  the  management  of  the 
cattle,  the  preparation  of  manure,  the  regulating  the 
rotation  of  crops,  and  the  necessity  of  carrying  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  the  produce  to  market,  call  for  the 
constant  exercise  of  industry,  skill,  and  foresight 
among  the  Belgian  peasant  farmers ;    and  to  these 
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qualities  they  add  a  rigid  economy,  habitual  sobriety, 
and  a  contented  spirit,  -which  finds  its  chief  gratifi- 
cation beneath  the  domestic  roof,  from  which  the  fa- 
ther of  the  family  rarely  wanders  in  search  of  excite- 
ment abroad.  It  was  most  gratifying  to  observe  the 
comfort  displayed  in  the  whole  economy  of  the 
households  of  these  small  cultivators,  and  the  re- 
spectability in  which  they  lived.  As  far  as  1  could 
learn  there  was  no  tendency  to  the  subdivision  of  the 
small  holdings  ;  I  heard  of  none  under  five  acres 
held  by  the  class  of  peasant  farmers,  and  six,  seven, 
or  eight  acres  is  the  more  common  size.  The  pro- 
vident habits  of  these  small  farmers  enable  them  to 
maintain  a  high  standard  of  comfort,  and  is  neces- 
sarily opposed  to  subdivision.  Their  marriages  are 
not  contracted  so  early  as  in  Ireland,  and  the  con- 
sequent struggle  for  subsistence  among  their  oiTspring 
does  not  exist.  The  proprietors  of  the  soil  retain 
the  free  and  unrestricted  disposal  of  their  property, 
whether  divided  into  smaller  or  larger  holdings. 
The  common  rent  of  land  is  about  20s.  an  acre,  and 
the  usual  rate  of  wages  for  a  day  labourer  is  a  franc 
(or  lOd.)  a  day. 

A  small  occupier,  whose  farm  we  examined  near 
Ghent,  paid  225  francs  per  annum  for  about  two 
bonniers,  or  six  acres  of  land,  with  a  comfortable 
house,  stabling,  and  other  offices  attached,  all  very 
good  of  their  kind  ;  this  makes  the  rent  (reckoning 
the  franc  at  lOd.)  equal  to  £9  7s.  6d.  sterling  per 
annum;  and  if  we  allow  £3  7s.  6d.  for  the  rent  of 
the  house,  stabling,  and  other  offices,  there  will  be 
£6,  or  £l  per  acre  for  the  land,  which  accords  with 
the  information  we  obtained  at  Antwerp,  Brussels, 
and  other  places,  as  to  the  rent  of  land  in  the  flat 
country,  the  soil  of  which  is  generally  of  the  same 
quality  throughout.  This  farmer  had  a  wife  and  five 
children,  and  appeared  to  live  in  much  comfort.  He 
owed  little  or  nothing,  he  said,  but  he  had  no  capital 
be3'ond  that  employed  on  his  farm.  We  questioned 
him  respecting  his  resources  in  case  of  sickness. 
He  replied  that  if  he  were  ill,  and  his  illness  were 
severe  and  of  long  duration,  it  would  press  heavily 
upon  him,  because  it  would  interrupt  the  whole  farm- 
work  ;  and,  in  order  to  provide  for  his  family,  and 
to  pay  the  doctor,  he  feared  he  should  be  obliged  to 
sell  part  of  his  stock.  If  his  wife  and  family  were 
long  ill,  and  he  retained  his  strength,  the  doctor  would 
give  him  credit,  and  he  should  be  able  to  pay  him  by 
degrees  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two.  The  thought 
of  applying  for  assistance  in  any  quarter  appeared 
never  to  have  entered  his  mind.  We  suggested  that 
the  Bureau  de  Bienfaisance,  or  charitable  individuals, 
might  afford  him  aid  in  such  a  difficulty,  but  witli 
evident  marks  of  surprise  at  the  suggestion,  he  re- 
plied cheerfully  that  he  must  take  care  of  himself. 
If  a  sick  club,  or  benefit  society  were  established 
among  these  people,  so  as  to  enable  them  by  mutual 
assurance  to  provide  for  the  casualty  of  sickness,  the 
chief  source  of  suffering  to  their  families  would  be 
obviated,  and  there  would  be  little  left  to  wish  for  or 
amend  in  their  social  condition. 

The  Belgian  peasant  faimer  above  described  is  not 
very  different  from  the  small  Irish  occupier  as  re- 
spects his  position  in  society,  but  he  is  in  a  far  bet- 
ter condition  as  regards  the  comforts  and  conveniences 
of  life.  The  cause  of  this  difference  is,  I  believe,  to 
be  found  in  the  more  skilful  system  of  culture  pur- 
sued by  the  six-acre  farmers  of  Belgium,  in  the  rigid 
economy  which  characterises  them  as  a  class,  and  in 
the  persevering  industry,  providence,  and  fore- 
thought which  enable  them  to  adjust  their  limited  re- 
sources to  their  wants ;  and  the  first  step  to  the  im- 
provement of  this  important  class  in  Ireland  must  be, 
I  think,  to  endeavour  to  assimilate  their  farming  ope- 


rations, and  agricultural  and  domestic  management, 
to  that  of  tlie  same  class  in  Belgium. 

It  is  not  here  necessary  to  enter  into  a  considera- 
tion of  the  comparative  merits  of  small  and  large 
farms,  it  being  notorious  that  farms  of  very  small  ex- 
tent abound  in  all  parts  of  Ireland,  in  some  districts 
indeed,  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  any  other  ;  and 
that  any  attempt  at  a  rapid  consolidation  of  these 
small  holdings  would  inevitably  produce  misery  and 
suffering,  for  whicli  no  adequate  remedy  has  ever  yet 
been  devised.  Extensive  changes  of  this  nature 
cannot  be  successfully  undertaken  without  special 
reference  to  the  moral  and  social  condition  of  the 
people,  and  the  obstructions  which  arise  from  fixed 
habits  and  old  social  arrangements  generally  render 
great  organic  changes  impossible,  excepting  in  the 
lapse  of  years.  But  an  improved  management  of 
the  small  farms  in  Ireland  would  afford  the  means  of 
increasing  the  domestic  comfort  and  elevating  the 
social  condition  of  the  cottier  tenantry,  and  would 
facilitate  the  progi'ess  of  whatever  other  changes  may 
be  regarded  as  likely  to  promote  their  general  well- 
being,  because  it  will  be  accompanied  by  an  improve- 
ment in  the  habits  of  the  whole  class.  This  would, 
in  fact,  be  beginning  at  the  lowest  point  of  thescale, 
improved  management  in  the  small  farms  would 
bring  increase  of  capital,  and  improved  habits  among 
the  cottier  tenants,  with  the  increase  of  capital  will 
come  the  desire  to  extend  their  holdings,  and  thus 
will  arise  a  tendency  to  consolidate  occupancies  for 
the  employment  of  increased  capital,  which  the  vast 
extent  of  now  waste  but  reclaimable  land  in  Ireland 
will  greatly  facilitate.  An  increase  of  agricultural 
capital  will  speedily  act  upon  all  the  other  sources  of 
industry,  and  thus  the  demands  of  the  home  market 
for  agricultural  produce  will  be  augmented,  while 
for  all  that  is  produced  above  that  demand  the  mar- 
kets of  England  will  be  open.  To  begin  with  the 
improvement  of  the  small  cultivators  seems,  therefore, 
to  be  necessarily  the  first  step  towards  ameliorating 
the  condition  of  the  Irish  people  ;  and,  the  example 
of  Belgium  is  important,  as  showing  what  may  be 
done  in  this  respect  by  adopting  an  improved  system 
of  cultivation. 

The  establishment  of  a  poor-law  in  Ireland,  by  re- 
moving the  burthen  of  supporting  mendicancy  which 
now  presses  most  injuriously  and  almost  exclusively 
on  the  class  of  small  cultivators,  will  greatly  facili- 
tate the  improvement  of  their  condition,  and  afford 
them  relief  and  encouragement ;  but  the  poor-law- 
alone  will  not  eflfect  the  necessary  ameliorations, 
which  can  only  be  accomplished  by  a  combination 
of  efforts,  of  which  the  establishment  of  a  poor-law 
is  one,  possibly  it  is  the  chief;  for  a  poor-law  will 
unite  the  interests  of  the  other  classes  with  the  well- 
being  of  the  ])Oorest,  and  thus  secure  for  the  worst 
educated  and  least  intelligent-,  and  therefore  the  most 
dependent  portion  of  the  community,  the  sympathies 
and  the  assistance  of  the  most  competent  and  intelli- 
gent of  the  middle  and  higher  classes.  The  poor- 
law  will  in  this  way,  I  believe,  become  the  means  of 
combining  the  now  discordant  elements  of  society  in 
Ireland,  for  the  promotion  of  the  common  interest, 
and  es]  ecially  that  of  the  humblest  classes.  But  the 
first  impulse  in  the  career  of  amelioration  must  be 
given  by  the  gentry  and  landed  proprietors,  who 
must  unite  in  promoting  improvements  among  their 
tenantry,  as  well  as  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
the  law.  Ignorance  and  prejudice  may  possibly 
arouse  opposition,  or  interpose  delay  and  occasion 
disappointment;  but  let  them  not  be  weary  of  well- 
doing. The  improvement  of  the  condition  of  their 
dependants,  not  less  than  the  security  of  their  own 
interests,  ought  to  inspire  a  spirit  of  perseverance 
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superior  to  casual  discouragements;  and  it  should 
never  be  forgotten,  that  without  such  efforts  on  the 
part  of  the  Irish  gentry,  the  future  presents  but  a 
dreary  prospect  of  discord  and  demoralization. 

In  conclusion,  1  have  to  assure  your  lordship  tliat 
I  saw  nothing  either  in  Holland  or  in  Belgium  cal- 
culated to  shake  my  conviction  of  the  sufficiency  of 
the  workhouse  as  a  medium  of  relief  and  as  a  test  of 
destitution  ;  and  I  am  satisfied  that  it  might  be  in- 
troduced with  advantage  into  both  those  countries, 
which  would  then  be  enabled  to  dispense  with  tlie 
cumbrous,  and  in  many  respects  objectionable  ma- 
chinery of  their  poor  colonies.  Of  tlie  applicability 
of  the  union  and  workliouse  principle  to  Ireland  I 
have  seen  nothing  to  excite  the  least  degree  of  doubt, 
but  on  the  contrary,  much  that  is  confirmatory  of  the 
views  detailed  in  my  previous  reports. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  lord, 
Your  lordship's  obedient  and  faithful  servant. 

GEO.  NICHOLLS. 


THE  DURATION  OF  ENGLISH  COAL- 

In  the  fifth  edition  of  Mr.  Bakewell's  Introduc- 
tion to  Geology,  iust  published,  there  are  some  i-e- 
marks  on  the  duration  of  Englisli  coal,  in  addition 
to  the  observations  made  in  the  former  editions  of 
the  work,  which  were  quoted  in  evidence  given 
on  the  subject  in  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  After  noticing  tlie  report  of  the  com- 
mittee, which  estimated  the  annual  consumption  of 
coal  in  Great  Britain  at  twenty-two  million  seven 
hundred  thousand  tons,  Mr.  Bakewell  proceeds  to 
observe : — 

"  The  increasing  demand  for  coal  in  the  iron 
furnaces,  and  for  steam  navigation  and  steam  car- 
riages, will  probably  soon  raise  the  quantity  of 
coal  annually  consumed  to  thirty  millions  of  tons, 
■without  adding  to  this  ten  millions  of  tons  for  coal 
left  and  wasted  in  the  mines.  A  better  idea  of  the 
consumption  of  coal  will,  perhaps,  be  formed  by 
stating  the  quantity  of  coal  burned  in  the  furnaces 
of  one  house  only  (Messrs.  Guest,  of  iVIerthyr  Tyd- 
vil,  in  Glamorganshire),  which  is  970  tons  per  day, 
or  300,000  tons  yearly;  the  amount  of  iron  pro- 
duced is  50,000  tons.  This  is  a  larger  quantity  of 
iron  than  was  made  by  all  the  furnaces  of  Graat 
Britain  and  Wales  in  the  year  1760,  and  exceeds 
the  quantity  of  iron  at  present  made  in  Scotland, 
•which  in  1827  was  only  36,500  tons.  Surely  when 
such  an  immense  quantity  of  coal  is  required  for 
domestic  use  and  manufactureis,  it  cannot  be  wise 
to  encourage,  or  even  to  admit,  the  export  of  coal 
to  foreign  parts.  The  coal  so  expoi-ted,  exclusive 
of  that  to  Ireland  and  the  colonics,  is  500,000  tons 
annually.  The  duty  on  exported  coal  was  entirely 
taken  off  in  1835,  to  satisfy  the  great  landed  pro- 
prietors in  the  north  of  England.  I  have  before 
stated  that  the  coal  in  Northumberland  and  Dur- 
ham would  at  the  present  rate  of  consumption  be 
exhausted  in  350  years.  An  agent  of  one  of  the 
northern  proprietors,  in  his  evidence  before  the 
House  of  Commons,  extended  the  duration  of  the 
northern  coal  fields  to  1,727  years,  estimating  that 
there  remained  732  square  miles  of  coal  in  North- 
umberland and  Durham  still  unwrought,  and  that 
the  average  thickness  of  the  coal  is  twelve  feet. 
In  this  calculation  it  seems  to  have  been  assumed 
that  each  workable  hed  of  coal  extends  under  the 


whole  coal  field,  but  many  of  the  best  and  thick- 
est beds  of  coal  crop  out  long  before  they  reach 
the  westci'n  termination  of  the  coal  districts,  or 
are  cut  off  by  faults  or  denudations.  Protessor 
Bnckland,  in  his  evidence  on  this  subject,  esti- 
mated the  duration  of  the  coal  at  the  present  rate 
of  consumption  to  be  400  years.  Professor  Sedg- 
wick, who  is  well  acquainted  with  the  coal  strata 
of  Northumberland  and  Durham,  and  had  exa- 
mined persons  of  great  experience,  gave  his  opi- 
nion respecting  the  duration  of  the  coal  in  these 
counties  as  follows  : — '  I  am  myself  convinced  that 
with  the  present  increased  and  increasing  demand 
for  coal,  400  years  vidll  leave  little  more  than  the 
name  of  our  best  coal  seams  ;'  and  he  further  adds, 
'  our  northern  coal  field  will  probably  be  on  the 
wane  before  300  years  have  elapsed.'  " 

Mr.  Bakewell  concludes  his  remarks  on  this 
subject  by  observing  that  his  former  anticipations, 
that  improved  methods  of  burning  coal  would  be 
discovered,  have  been  realized  to  a  great  extent ; 
in  proof  of  which  he  alludes  to  statements  made  at 
the  last  meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Liver- 
pool, of  the  use  of  the  culm  or  dry  coals  of  South 
Wales,  by  employing  the  hot  blast,  in  smelting 
ironstone,  which  coal  it  had  formerly  been  at- 
tempted to  use  for  that  purpose  without  success. 
"If,"  continues  Mr.  Bakewell,  "the  use  of  the 
hot  blast  is  found  everywhere  to  succeed,  the  con- 
sumption of  coal  in  the  iron  furnaces  will  be  re- 
duced one  half.  It  may,  however,  be  doubted 
whether  this  reduction  will  equal  the  increasing 
demand  for  coal  for  steam- vessels  and  railroad  car- 
riages, and  the  various  manufactures  of  Great  Bri- 
tain." 


LIQUID    MANURE. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  the  value  of  this 
application  of  late  years,  and  certainly  coincide  with 
those  wlio  recommend  the  hoarding-up  of  every 
particle  of  every  substance,  liquid  or  solid,  which 
can  be  converted  into  vegetable  food,  but  though  the 
drainage  of  the  mixens  and  dunghills  (for  such  is 
usually  styled  liquid  manure)  may  be  extremely 
useful,  it  should  be  understood  that  it  cannot  become 
a  substitute  for  the  solid  matters  (or  spit  dung), 
which  remain  after  the  fermentation  of  the  heap, 
since  it  contains  all  the  saline  and  soluble  materials 
t];at  are  washed  from  those  matters  ;  and  therefore 
differs  much  from  them  in  the  chemical  arrangement 
of  its  constituents. 

Howevei',  before  I  proceed  to  particulars  on  this 
head,  it  will  be  desirable  to  refer  to  two  papers  which 
appeia-ed  some  years  since  in  the  Horticultural 
Register.  One,  on  the  advantages  of  using  cow-wash  ; 
and  the  other,  on  liquid  manure  :  by  Mr.  Stafford,  of 
Willerstey.  Tn  the  former,  there  is  the  following 
remark — "  I  am  satisfied,  if  the  farmers  in  this 
country  were  to  have  a  barrel  sunk  in  one  corner  of 
their  cow-houses,  and  the  wash  drained  into  it,  and 
with  a  water  cart,  or  other  means,  apply  it  to  their 
land  in  moist  weather,  they  would  find  their  labour 
would  not  l)e  lost." 

Mr.  Stafford  stated  that  his  practice  originated  in 
a  former  dispute  about  manure,  (a  circumstance  too 
common  in  large  establishments),  which  induced 
him  to  economise  the  fluid  that  had  drained  away 
and  was  lost : — "  I  at  once  put  down  a  pump  which 
supplied  me  with  liquid  manure  from  a  dung'  yard, 
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in  which  not  less  than  thirty  head  of  cattle  were 
kept :  I  set  it  down  as  a  standing  rule,  that  this  was 
always  to  be  attended  to  in  the  autumn  and  winter 
months.  This  had  not  been  practised  more  than 
twelve  months  before  I  found  myself  independent 
with  respect  to  manure."  *  *  *  ••  Winter  is, 
without  exception,  the  best  time  to  apply  it  to  ad- 
vantage ;  and  although  it  has  been  doubted  whether 
its  fertilizing  properties  are  not  carried  off  by  heavy 
rains,  I  am  confident  that  this  is  not  the  case  :  upon 
the  principle  of  filtration,  we  may  rest  on  this  point. 
I  have  often  been  sorry  to  see  farmer's  teams  driving 
up  and  down  the  country  for  lime  to  apply  to  old 
tilled  land,  and  at  the  same  time  this  liquid  manure 
was  running  to  waste,  and  was  called  a  nuisance." 

If  the  economising  of  the  fluid  from  cow-houses 
and  farm-yards,  be  an  object,  there  is  no  recipient 
of  the  drainage  so  effectual  as  the  cemented  tank, 
which  was  described  in  a  late  number  of  the  Farmer's 
Journal,  Nothing  could  be  more  easy  than  to  con- 
struct drains  by  which  the  fluids  might  be  conducted 
to  the  tank,  and  when  once  deposited  within  that 
water-tight,  underground  vehicle,  not  a  particle 
would  be  lost  either  by  leakage  or  evaporation.  De- 
composition also  would  proceed  therein  very  slowly, 
inasmuch  as  the  agency  of  light,  and  air,  and  frost, 
must  be  comparatively  precluded.  A  pump  ef 
ordinary  structure  could  be  put  down  at  a  trifling 
expense,  but  with  the  precaution  of  not  sinking  the 
feeding  pipe  too  low,  because  a  sediment  will  na- 
turally be  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  the  tank  which 
would  clog  the  action  of  the  pump.  This  matter 
ought  to  be  taken  out  occasionally  ;  and  being  mixed 
with  soil  and  lime  it  would  form  a  most  rich  com- 
post for  cabbages,  and  all  the  brassicas. 

In  respect  to  solid  and  liquid  manures,  the  dif- 
ferences between  them  is  very  considerable.  The 
solid,  reduced  substances  of  the  dunghill,  contain 
that  peculiar  product  of  vegetable  and  animal  fer- 
mentation, now  called  humus — which,  chemically, 
may  be  considered  an  hydro-carbonous  oxide — the 
pabulum  of  vegetative  life ;  but,  in  the  reduced  mass 
of  the  dunghill  is  found,  mixed  with  portions  of 
semi-decomposed  vegetable  remains  of  alumen, 
chalk,  sand  and  iron.  This  mass  is  the  best  and 
most  perfect  manure  for  the  farm  and  garden ;  and, 
when  worked  in  the  land  by  the  plough  or  spade,  and 
subjected  to  the  stimuli  of  living  vegetation,  is  con- 
verted into  nutritive  aliment,  and  earth. 

Liquid  manure  is  formed  chiefly  of  the  urine  of 
animals,  and  hence  it  contains  much  of  those  energetic 
saline  matters,  ammonia-potassa  and  soda,  chemically 
united  with  muriatic  and  acetous  acid.  It  should, 
therefore,  be  applied  with  caution,  and  largely  diluted. 
If  suffered  to  remain  for  some  months  in  the  tank, 
and  sprinkled  in  February  over  grass-land  by  a 
machine  similiar  to  that  used  for  watering  roads — 
especially  if  a  small  proportion  of  soot  be  mixed 
with  the  liquor,  or  be  previously  sown  over  the  turf — 
the  most  beneficial  effects  may  be  expected.  If 
used  fresh,  it  will  be  prudent  to  saturate  a  body  of 
earthy  sods  with  it.  In  a  few  months,  after  turning 
the  heap  once  or  twice,  a  fund  of  valuable  manure, 
for  either  field  or  garden,  will  be  formed.  I  never 
yet  could  satisfy  myself  that  liquid  urinous  manures, 
applied  as  such,  overdid  good  to  growing  vegetables : 
as  a  wash  over  fallows,  or  plots  out  of  crops,  it  may 
prove  extremely  serviceable  ;  but  it  ought  never  to 
be  considered  a  substitute  for  manuring  ;  for  such  it 
can  never  prove.  Before  the  diffusion  of  chemical 
science  muriate  of  ammonia  (^sal  ammoniac  was  pre- 
pared from  the  urine  of  the  camel  J,  I  perfectly 
recollect  the  huge  conical  masses  of  Egyptian  sal 
ammoniac  which  formerly  were  imported.      Sabse- 


quently,  during  the  late  war,  that  chemical  salt  was 
manufactured  in  large  quantities  from  the  fluids 
collected  in  the  French  prisons.  In  Bristol,  smell- 
ing salts  were  thus  prepared  to  a  considerable  extent. 
Now,  in  this  period  of  refined,  economic  science,  the 
refuse  of  the  gas  works  is  made  use  of  for  a  similar 
purpose ;  and  therefore,  that  which  was  sold  at  3s. 
per  pound  thirty  years  ago,  can  now  be  purchased 
at  ninepence,  and  even  of  superior  quality.  The  lime 
refuse  of  the  gas  works  becomes  an  excellent  liquid 
manure  ;  and,  as  it  contains  also  much  sulphur,  in  a 
state  of  solution,  might  be  extremely  cflicacious  in 
driving  away  destructive  insects.  Every  day,  and 
every  fact,  should  instruct  the  farmer,  and  make  him 
sensible  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  science  : 
heretofore  he  has  despised  and  rejected  his  best 
friend  and  most  kindly  coadjutor.  The  day,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  approaches,  when,  with  the  extension  of 
agricultural  societies  Cnot  political  bodies  in  dis- 
guise^, a  knowledge  of  principles  will  be  sought  for, 
and  the  means  of  philosophical  education  duly 
provided.  AGRICOLA. 


The  late  John  Smith,  of  Swineridgemuir, 
Esq.,  First  Moss  Improver. — Died,  at  Swine- 
ridgemuir,  Dairy,  on  Friday,  the  27th  of  April  in  his 
85th  year,  John  Smith  of  Swineridgemuir  and  Kers- 
land,  Esq.,  Deputy-Lieutenant  of  Ayrshire,  &c.  Mr. 
Smith  was  a  person  well  known  in  the  county,  and 
we  are  averse  to  allow  the  notice  of  his  death  to  be  con- 
fined to  our  common  obituary.  In  early  life,  Mr.  Smith 
entered  the  95th  regiment  of  foot  as  an  ensign.  In 
1781  he  was  in  Jersey  when  the  French  made  their 
second  and  last  attack  on  that  island,  which  had  long 
bean  an  object  of  their  desire.  On  this  occasion  the 
French  force  consisted  of  2000  men,  and  the  expedition 
was  under  command  of  Baron  de  Rullecourt,  a  man  of 
courage,  but  of  a  violent  temper.  He  effected  a  land- 
ing with  800  men,  during  a  very  dark  night,  and  took 
prisoners  a  party  of  militia — surprised  the  command- 
ing officer  and  magistrates,  whom  he  also  made  pri- 
soners. He  then  drew  up  a  capitulation,  which  he  in- 
sisted on  their  subscribing ;  but  though  they  remon- 
strated that  no  act  of  theirs  while  under  confinement 
could  be  held  binding,  he  insisted  so  imperiously,  that 
they  were  obliged  to  comply,  to  save  the  town  from  im- 
mediate destruction.  He  then  advanced  to  Elizabeth 
Castle,  which  was  garrisoned  by  British  troops,  and 
summoned  it  to  surrender.  Here  he  was  met  with  a  stern 
refusal.  The  British  troops  were  under  command  of 
Major  Pierson,  a  brave  officer  of  24  years  of  age,  who 
not  only  rejected  the  haughty  orders  of  Rullecourt,  bnt 
intimated  that  if  the  French  did  not  within  20  minutes 
lay  down  their  arms,  they  must  abide  the  consequences. 
The  Baron  would  not  listen  to  this,  and  his  forces  soon 
found  themselves  attacked  with  such  resolute  bravery, 
that  in  less  than  half  an  hour  they  were  put  to  flight. 
In  the  market  place  they  made  a  stand,  and  the  gallant 
Major  Pierson,  in  the  moment  of  victory,  was  killed  by 
a  French  officer,  who  deliberately  shot  him.  The  deed 
was  soon  revenged,  as  the  officer  was  shot  through  the 
heart  by  an  African  servant  of  the  dying  hero.  At  this 
critical  period  Mr.  Smith  was  the  ensign  who  bore 
the  King's  colours  of  the  95th.  The  French  were  com- 
pletely defeated,  and  Rullecourt  mortally  wounded. 
This  gallant  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  British  was 
highly  applauded  by  the  nation.  A  monument  was 
erected  in  St.  Helier's  church,  at  the  public  expense, 
to  Major  Pierson,  and  the  scene  of  his  death  became 
the  subject  of  one  of  Copley's  pictures.  The  surviving 
officers  stood  for  their  portraits  to  the  artist,  and  Mr. 
Smith  is  represented  as  holding  the  colours  of  the  vic- 
torious troops.  The  picture  was  engraved  by  Heath, 
and  is  now  become  scarce.  The  likeness  of  Mr.  Smith 
can  be  readily  recognised,  and  by  those  who  recollect 
him  in  his  younger  days  is  said  to  be  good.      After  his 
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return  from  the  army,  Mr.  Smith  devoted  much  of  his 
time  to  public  local  affairs,  in  laying  off  and  improving 
lines  of  road,  and  in  discharging  the  duties  of  a  Justice 
of  the  Peace.  He  also  turned  his  attention  to  agricul- 
tural  improvements,  and  was  successful  in  discovering 
the  principle  by  which  rao^s  could  be  converted  into 
good  vegetable  mould.  This  was  communicated  to  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  and  a  full  account  of  his  method 
of  improvement  is  given  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Brit- 
tanica,  under  the  article  "  Agriculture,"  to  which  we 
refer.  He  received  the  thanks  of  the  Highland  So- 
tiety  of  Scotland,  and  was  presented  by  that  patriotic 
body  withtwo  silver  cups,  bearing  anappropriate  inscrip- 
tion. He  had  considerable  talent  for  historical  and  an- 
tiquarian research,  and  was  possessed  of  a  stock  of 
knowledge,  both  literary  and  scientific,  far  beyond  the 
ordinary  country  gentlemen  of  his  day.  In  the  year 
1801  he  purchased  the  mid  superiority  of  the  barony  of 
Kerslaud,  which  had  remained  with  the  ancient  family 
of  the  Kerrs  for  upwards  of  500  years.  As  a  proof  of 
tlie  estimation  in  whicli  he  was  held  in  the  district, 
about  3  years  ago  he  was  presented  with  a  piece  of 
plate,  to  which  aoo  individuals  had  contributed.  This 
■was  given  to  him  as  a  mark  of  respect  and  of  gratitude 
for  his  public  services,  a  distinction  which  it  is  the  lot 
of  few  to  attain,  and  which,  now  that  the  receiver  is 
gone,  it  is  a  pleasing  duty  to  record.  In  1822,  Mr. 
Smith  was  admitted  a  corresponding  member  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  and  he  was  one  of 
the  earhest  Balloted  Members  of  the  Maitland  Club,  to 
■which  society  in  1835  he  contributed  the  "  Records 
of  the  Burgh  of  Prestvvick,  with  illustrative  notes," 
an  interestiog  volume,  ■which  throws  light  on  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  the  people  of  the  15th  and  16  th 
ceaturies. 


MR.     MENTEATH    OF    CLOSEBURN'S 
BIRTH-DAY. 

[from  a  correspondent.] 

Tuesday  the  15th  inst.  beinf  the  birth-day  of  C.  G. 
Stuart  Meuteath,  Esq.,  of  Closeburn,  the  tenantry  and 
respectable  tradesmen  connected  with  the  estate  met  to 
dinner,  at  Brownhill,  as  has  been  usual,  in  honour  of 
the  event,  'ihe  muster  was  stronger  than  it  had  been 
for  several  years  previous,  and  six  new,  staunch  mem- 
bers were  initiated.  This  was  more  than  was  antici- 
pated, considering  the  near  approach  of  a  banquet  of  a 
far  higher  scale  and  order,  that  is  shortly  to  be  given 
to  the  same  worthy  and  honourable  gentleman.  Mr. 
William  Smith  of  Barscar,  was  unanimously  called  to 
the  chair  ;  supported  on  the  riaht  by  Mr.  Laurie, 
Auldgirth.  and  on  the  left  by  Capt.  Smith,  Cample 
Green  ;  Messrs  Henderson  of  Birswick  and  Graham  of 
Lime  Bank,  were  elected  croupiers. 

Upon  the  removal  of  the  cloth,  Mr.  Smith  gave, 
"  The  Queen,  God  bless  her,"  with  all  the  honours  ; 
'*  Lord  Minto  and  the  Navy,"  '<  Lord  Hill  and  the 
Army,"  "  Her  Majesty's  Ministers,"  all  of  which  were 
drunk  with  the  honours. 

Mr.  Smith  then  begged  leave  to  propose  the  toast 
of  the  day,  and  was  sorry  that  that  task  had  so  unex- 
pectedly fallen  upon  his  shoulders,  merely  because  he 
was  inadequate  to  do  it  justice,  and  as  any  attempt  on 
his  part  even  to  draw  an  outline  of  the  features  of  the 
character  of  unquestionably  the  most  popular  gentle- 
man in  the  county,  might,  in  a  degree,  tlirow  into  the 
shade  what  should  ever  be  a  living  picture  in  the  mind's 
eye  of  tho^e  present,  who  had  seen  it  so  well  drawn  by 
raaste  rly  hands  on  former  occasions— by  several  gentle- 
men who  had  occupied  in  their  turn,  the  chair  that  he 
had  been  honoured  with  that  day  ;  however,  he  would 
oe  borne  out,  not  only  by  every  one  present— for  the 
same  sentiment  prevailed  throughout  the  whole  county 
—•that  whether  Mr.  Menteath's  character  was  viewed 
as  a  patriot,  as  an  enterprising  and  isucceisful  agricul- 


turist, or  as  an  indulgent  landlord,  he  was  surpassd  by 
none  and  equalled  by  few.  He  therefore  begged  leave 
to  dedicate  a  brimming  bumper  to  his  health,  long  life, 
and  prosperity — with  all  the  honours — {Jjoud  and  long 
cheering  with  one  cheer  more.) 

Mr.  Henderson,  croupier,  proposed  the  health  of  a 
lady  who,  by  her  moral  and  domestic  life,  set  an  ex- 
ample worthy  of  the  imitation  of  many  living  in  a  far 
lower  sphere  of  society,  and  whose  kind  attention  to  the 
poor  of  her  parish  declared  in  legible  characters  the 
charitable  spirit  that  reigned  within,  "  Mrs.  Men- 
teath" — with  all  the  honours. 

The  croupier  then  gave,  *'  The  Young  Laird  of  Close- 
burn,"  a  son  in  every  respect  worthy  of  s\ich  a  sire — 
with  all  the  honours. 

The  Countess  of  Mar,''  by  the  croupier.  Though 
now  removed  to  a  considerable  distance  from  the  place 
of  her  nativity,  still  her  name  was  held  in  high  respect 
and  fondly  cherished  in  the  bosom  of  every  true  Close- 
burnian — with  all  the  honours. 

Capt.  Smith,  Cample  Green,  gave  "  Miss  Men- 
teath,  and  the  other  branches  of  the  family."  He  al- 
luded particularly  to  the  many  and  inexpressible  benefits 
that  flowed  from  the  female  school  she  (Miss  M.)  had 
instituted  in  the  parish  at  her  own  personal  expense, 
and  the  debts  of  gratitude  that  were  due  to  her  by  every 
one  that  took  an  interest  in  the  education  and  morality 
of  the  rising  generation — with  all  the  honours. 

The  Chair — "  The  Lord-Lieutenant  of  the  county  ;'' 
"  Mr.  Bennett,  the  minister  of  the  parish." 

Mr.  Mackenzie  gave,  "  Dr.  Mundell,  the  faithful 
and  impartial  instructor  of  his  youth.'' 

"The  Tenantry  of  the  Closeburn  barony,"  by  Mr. 
John  Coltart. 

Mr.  Henderson  of  Birswick  returned  thanks. 

Mr.  Laurie  of  Auldgirth  gave,  "  Mr.  Watt,  factoj 
upon  the  estate  of  Closeburn." 

Mr.  Wright,  Gate,  gave,  "Mrs. Watt." 

Mr.  Graham  of  Lime  Bank— "The  Sheriff  of  the 
county." 

Mr.  Mackenzie  proposed  the  health  of  a  gentleman 
now  resident  some  thousand  miles  from  Closeburn,  the 
place  of  his  birth — he  was  an  honour  to  the  place  of  his 
nativity— he  had  no  direct  patron  by  birth,  and  his 
proud  and  independent  spirit  at  once  reprobated  and 
scorned  the  idea  of  becoming  truckler  or  sycophant  to 
forward  his  views  by  that  means  when  it  had  been  de- 
nied to  his  individual  merit,  he  therefore  accepted  an 
appointment  in  New  South  Wales,  and  was  now 
honourably  reaping  the  fruits  of  his  labours.  But, 
perhaps,  the  most  amiable  trait  in  his  character  was 
his  strict  attention  to  the  feelings  of  his  aged  mother 
in  the  way  of  correspondence, — he  need  only  mention 
that  gentleman's  name  to  be  assured  it  would  be  most 
cordially  responded  to  by  every  one  present,  "  The 
Rev.  Kirkpatrick  Dickson  Smith.''  {Much  applause.) 

Mr.  Laurie,  of  Auldgirth,  proposed,  "  Mr.  Leny, 
of  Dalswinton,  a  good  and  considerate  landlord.'' 

Mr.  Peter  Dalziel,  Thornhill,  gave,  "  Mr. 
M 'Donald,  lessee  of  the  Closeburn  woollen  manufac- 
tory.'' He  rejoiced  in  the  near  prospect  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Cample  had  of  being  industriously  employed, 
adverted  at  some  length  upon  the  results  that  were 
likely  to  follow  from  such  a  course,  and  he  wished  it 
had  been  Mr.  M 'Donald's  good  fortune  to  have  been 
present  that  evening  at  their  festive  board.  The 
assemblage  of  such  a  strong  band  of  happy  yeomen 
■would  have  forcibly  conveyed  to  his  mind  what  sort  of 
a  landlord  he  was  about  to  live  under.  (  Received  with 
applause. ) 

Mr.  Wright,  Gate— "  The  Tenantry  of  Mansfield." 

"  The  Duke  of  Buccleuch,"  by  Mr.  John  Coltart. 

"  Major  Crichton,"  by  Mr,  Mathieson,  Rosehill. 

"  The  Labourers  and  Mechanics  upon  the  Estate," 
by  Mr.  John  Irvine,  Closeburn  Mains. 

Mr.  Max-well,  Architect,  Lintmill,  returned 
thanks,  and,  in  a  very  able  and  comprehensive  address, 
gave,  "  The  Improvement  Society  of  Dumfries." 

Captain  Smith  gave,  "  Mr.  Smith,  of  Barabay,  and 
happy  to  see  him  again  in  Closeburn." 

Mr.  Irvine  gave,  "Mr.  Laurie,  of  Auldgirth,"  n 
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geutlemaa  whose  presence  he  could  safely  aver  ever 
afforded  happiness  and  delight,  to  all  assembled  at  the 
annual  dinner,  where  Mr.  Laurie  was  never  found  ab- 
sent except  when  engaged  on  urgeut  business. 

Mr.  Mackenzie  hoped  it  would  not  be  considered 
intrusion  in  him  proposing  another  health,  and  it  was 
that  of  1  young  gentleman  that  had  been  known  to  the 
most  of  them  present  from  his  childhood  ;  he  was  now 
earning  a  respectable  livelihood  in  a  far  distant  land, 
and  with  credit  and  honour  to  himself,  and  he  hoped  he 
would  yet  return  to  his  native  vale,  with  a  comfortable 
competency  and  unimpaired  constitution,  to  spend  the 
latter  days  of  his  existence  in  the  society  of  his  friends, 
and  be  a  sharer  with  them  in  every  social  and  manly 
sport — he  gave  Mr.  William  Mathieson,  at  present 
domiciled  in  the  Island  of  Tobago. 

A  great  many  more  toasts  were  given,  but  we  are 
reluctantly  compelled  to  suppress  them.  The  evening 
was  enlivened  by  the  musical  powers  of  Messrs. 
Milder,  of  Liftenstone;  Hastings,  Closeburn  Hall; 
Niven,  Barnmoor,  andKirkpatrick,  Rigg.  Altogether 
a  happier  evening  was  never  spent,  and  the  company 
was  much  indebted  to  the  chairman  and  croupier  for 
the  able  manner  in  which  they  discharged  their  respec- 
tive duties,  and  a  cup  of  thanks  was  pledged  to  them  as 
an  earnest  of  the  party's  gratitude. 

The  dinner  was  in  Mr.  Fisher's  best  style,  with 
every  vegetable  the  season  could  afford,  while  the 
wines  and  spirits  reflected  equal  credit  upon  "  mine 
host''  of  Brownhill. — Dumfries  Times, 


GAYFORD  VERSUS  J.  D. 

Sir, — A  controversy  having  sprung  up  between 
the  above  parties  respecting  the  analyzation  of  soils, 
I  am  induced  to  make  a  few  observations  upon  the 
subject.  I  am,  or  expect  T  am,  a  practical  farmer, 
knowing  nothing  of  gases  or  chemistry.  Mr.  Iland- 
Idy's  "  fortuitous  results"  or  the  "  system  of  De- 
condoUe"  ;  but  so  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  I  think 
both  parties  Lave  gone  too  far,  J.  D.  says  "  cool  and 
dispassionate  reasoning  always  answers  the  pui-pose 
best,"  but  he  must  allow  me  to  say  he  took  up  tJie 
subject  in  rather  a  discourteous  manner,  and  quite 
at  variance  with  such  an  hypothesis,  for  to  charge 
a  man  with  importing  "  one  of  the  most  extravagant 
ideas  ever  entertained  by  a  human  being,"  is  not 
that  "  dispassionate"  mode  of  setting  up  one's 
opinion  in  opposition  to  another's,  which  J.  D.  re- 
commends as  the  most  likely  means  of  eliciting  the 
truth  upon  any  particular  subject.  The  impression 
made  upon  my  mind,  •when  I  read  Mr.  Gayford's 
speech,  was  that  he  was  going  too  far,  that  it  was 
impossible  for  soils  to  undergo  analy  zation  immediately 
previous  to  sowing,  but  his  subsequent  observations 
in  the  Farmer's  Magazine  clears  up  that  point,  his 
meaning  was  before  any  radical  improvement  was 
set  about,  the  soil  should  be  analyzed  in  order  to 
know,  in  what  it  was  deficient  or  superabundant, 
that  it  might  be  supplied,  or  diminished  as  it  should 
requiie. 

Agriculture  is  now  a  fashionable  employment  and 
conducted  upon  scientific  principles,  and  whilst  the 
"  march  of  mind"  is  making  such  rapid  progress  in 
the  system  of  "  farming"  there  are  sure  to  be  extra- 
vagant notions  engendered  but  let  not  prejudice 
crush  them  soon  as  formed,  let  us  not  denounce  them 
as  the  most  extravagant  ideas,  but  "  coolly"  and 
"  dispassionately"  examine  them  and  see  if  they  are 
to  be  brought  into  practice.  I  dara  say  our  fore- 
fathers would  have  thought  it  an  "  extravagant  idea" 
indeed  if  they  had  been  told  of  travelling  thiily 
miles  in  the  hour,  and  that  too  without  horses,  even 
more  than  we  of  the  present  day  do,  of  chemical  pro- 
cesses applied  to  land.  CLOD. 


THE  CORN  LAWS. 

Sir, — In  reading  in  your  May  number  two  articles 
on  the  corn  laws,  one  by  Thomas  Clowes  of  Caister, 
the  other  embodied  in  a  petition  from  the  farmers  and 
yeomen  of  Cambridgeshire,  I  could  not  help  con- 
trasting the  probable  efiects,  and  the  apparent  con- 
tradiction of  the  two.  The  sound,  sensible,  and  in- 
telligent observations  of  Mr.  C.  appear  to  me  so  tho- 
roughly to  the  point,  they  suggest  a  remedy  at  once 
just,  simple,  easy,  and  to  my  thinking  effective,  that 
I  cannot  refrain  from  a  line  or  two  inviting  attention 
to  them.  I  am  one  who  would  scorn  to  be  protected 
at  the  expense  of  my  neighbour,  who  am  thoroughly 
convinced  of  the  fallacy  and  deceptiousness  of  the 
present  graduatory  scale  of  duties,  but  am  not  so 
rash  as  to  assume  that  the  superior  skill  of  the  Bri- 
tish farmer  will  enable  him,  with  his  additional  costs 
of  production,  to  compete  with  the  continental 
grower  without  an  equivalent  protecting  duty.  Such 
duty  to  be  fixed  and  final,  that  he  may  know  on  what 
to  found  his  calculations  and  contracts  with  his  land- 
lord and  other  parties.  I  do  most  cordially  concur 
with  Mr.  C.  in  his  opinion  that  the  present  corn  laws 
are  made  for  landlords  and  not  for  tenants  ;  and,  I 
cannot  help  regretting  that  a  body  of  farmers  should 
suffer  themselves  to  be  so  carried  away  with  pa,-ty 
feeling,  as  to  make  the  burthen  of  their  petition  a  de- 
clamation against  ministers,  instead  of  a  plain  matter 
of  fact  statement  of  their  practical  convictions  of  the 
inefficiency,  or  bad  tendency  of  the  laws  in  question. 

While  I  see  so  conflicting  an  opinion  among  us, 
as  to  the  nature  and  causes  of  our  malady,  I  am  al- 
most in  despair  as  to  the  remedy,  and  as  "  the  know- 
ledge of  a  disease  is  half  its  cure,"  I  do  beg  to  c;ill 
the  attention  of  your  readers  to  a  little  close  think- 
ing on  the  subject  of  the  operation  of  the  corn  laws. 
What  class  in  society  they  serve,  and  what  they  de- 
serve? The  question  appears  to  me  to  be  all-im- 
portant, as  involving  the  security  of  the  whole  capi- 
tal of  every  tenant  who  enters  on  his  occupation  with 
a  lease.  It  would  be  easy  to  prove  the  inefBcacy  of 
the  law  whicli  aims  at  securing  by  act  of  parliament, 
a  certain  price  for  corn.  The  British  farmer  has 
found  to  his  cost  the  folly  of  trusting  to  such  a  fal- 
lacy. t\'hy  should  a  principle  be  adopted  for  the 
protection  of  corn  diflferent  from  that  adopted  for  all 
other  things  ■?  Is  it  wise  ]  Is  it  just?  or  has  it  beei?. 
efiScacious  ?  But  I  am  going  farther  than  I  intended. 
I  merely  wish  to  call  attention  to  that  which  1  think 
every  man's  sober  reason  will  show  him  to  be  the 
bad  working  of  the  present  laws. 

I  am  Sir,  your's  &c.,  G.  T. 

Starston,  May  22. 


Lord  Willoughby  De  Eresby's  Pea.t-Com  = 
PRESSING  Machine. — A  short  time  since  we  had 
the  pleasure  of  witnessing  the  operation  of  this  beauti- 
ful hand  machine.  Its  object  is  one  of  great  national 
importance,  inasmuch  as  it  adds  to  our  stock  of  tuel ; 
and  in  countries  where  coal  is  scarce,  and  peat  abounds, 
it  will  be  an  invaluable  blessing  to  the  inhabitixtr. 
The  peat  harvest  is  long  and  precarious,  because  t-uc-- 
ject  to  all  the  vicissitudes  of  w-eather ;  months  of  sn 
elapse  ere  the  peat  is  sufficiently  dry  to  burn.  L:rd 
Willoughby's  machine  receives  the  peat  from  thebog- 
after  it  is  moulded  by  hand  into  a  form  resembling,  a 
brick ;  it  is  placed  therein,  and  all  f..e  moisture  is 
pressed  out  of  it  at  one  operation  ;  hence  months  are 
gained  by  this  process,  simple  in  its  operation,  and  of 
the  highest  importance  as  to  its  utility.  His  lordship 
reserves  no  patent  right,  but  offers  it  to  the  public,  who 
are  much  indebted  to  the  noble  lord  for  his  valuable  in- 
vention, which  makes  peat  as  useful  as  cq&\.— Evening 
paper. 
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GENERAL  AGRICULTURAL  REPORT 
FOR  MAY. 

The  old  saying  so  much  in  vogue  amongst  those 
engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  that  "  A  cold  May 
air.  for  the  barn  bids  fair"  hais  been,  the  greatest 
part  of  this  month,  fully  exemplifipd  ;  we  having 
been  visited  with  keen  winds  vibrating  between  tlie 
north-west  and  north-east,  which  have  materially 
retarded  the  progress  of  vegetation ;  still,  however, 
notwithstanding  all  the  before-mentioned  atmosphe- 
ric obstructions,  we  have  to  intimate,  that  vegetation 
is  quite  as,  if  not  more,  forward,  than  could  have 
been  reasonably  anticipated,  when  the  prevailing 
circumstances  are  taken  into  consideration. 

The  quantity  of  rain  which  has  fallen,  during  the 
whole  of  the  month,  has  been  but  trifling,  compared 
with  that  which  we  have  noticed  in  many  corres- 
ponding seasons.  A  great  scarcity  of  grass  has  been 
complained  of,  amongst  graziers  and  hay  farmers  ; 
but  we  consider  that,  judging  from  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  grass  has  grown  during  the  last  few  days, 
the  hay  harvest  will  not  be  by  any  means  so  defi- 
cient as  many  persons  have  anticipated. 

With  respect  to  the  general  appearance  of  the 
corn  crops,  we  have  to  intimate,  with  much  plea- 
sure, that,  although  the  wheat  plants  have  had  to 
contend  against  a  most  severe  and  protracted  winter, 
they  are  quite  as  strong  and  healthy  as  could  pos- 
sibly be  expected,  and  that  very  few  failures  can  be 
noticed. 

The  early  fruit  trees  exhibit  a  good  promise  for 
an  abundant  crop  of  fruit,  and  nature  appears  to 
have  attired  herself  in  her  richest  apparel,  and  to 
Lave  assumed  her  wonted  gaiety  and  loveliness. 

Depastured  sheep  and  beasts,  with  the  ewe  flocks 
have  fared,  with  the  assistance  of  a  littlo  artificial 
fodder,  tolerably  well ;  whilst  the  fall  of  lambs  has 
been  great. 

The  proceedings  of  this  month  as  affecting  the 
agricultural  interest  have  been  of  a  vej-y  important 
character,  inasmuch  as  they  show  to  demonstration, 
that  our  farmers  have  completely  refuted  the  charges 
which  have  been  so  often  and  unnecessarily  levelled 
against  them,  by  those  who  are  by  no  means  com- 
petent to  judge  of  the  circumstances  immediately 
connected  with  farming,  that  they  have  fallen  into 
so  lethargic  a  state,  as  to  its  being  impossible  to  ex- 
tricate themselves,  by  their  own  individual  exertions. 
As  an  instance  of  our  farmers  being  alive  to  these 
spirit-stirring  times,  we  have  only  to  refer  to  the  late 
meeting  of  agriculturists,  at  the  Freemason's  Tavern, 
for  the  formation  of  a  "  British  Agricultural  Society." 
This  we  cannot  do  without  feeling  proud  that  such 
noblemen  as  the  Duke  of  Richmend  and  Earl  Spen- 
cer should  honour  the  society  with  their  justly  ap- 
preciated support.  That  the  formation  of  this  so- 
ciety will  be  a  great  bulwark — if  we  may  so  express 
ourselves — to  agriculture,  no  one  appears  to  enter- 
tain the  slightest  doubt.  Let  but  our  agriculturists 
give  their  best  support  and  attention  to  this  society, 
and  sure  we  are,  that  agricultural  science  will,  in  a 
very  short  period,  be  advanced  to  that  state  of  per- 
fection, which  cannot  now  bo  even  thought  of.  Look 
for  instance,  at  the  great  success  of  the  Highland 
Society  of  Scotland,  and  see  what  wonders  have 
been  achieved,  by  the  exertions  which  have  been 
made  by  its  supporters,  not  only  in  bettering,  in  an 
eminent  degree,  the  condition  of  the  farming  popu- 


lation, but,  also,  in  bringing  agriculture  to  a  high 
state  of  perfection. 

In  turning  our  attention  to  the  prospective  con- 
dition of  our  agriculturists,  it  is  with  no  ordinary 
degree  of  satisfaction  that  we  can  state,  that  they 
appear  to  us,  very  promising — we  having  but  little 
doubt,  that  much  benefit  will  be  derived,  from  the 
establishment  of  the  agricultural  society ;  and  that 
the  present  prices  obtained  for  most  kinds  of  grain 
will  bo  tolerably  well  maintained,  for  some  time 
hence,  although  we  entertain  not  the  least  doubt  of 
the  approaching  harvest — judging  from  the  present 
appearance  of  the  plants — being  an  abundant  one. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  supplies  and 
prices  of  Fat  Stock  exhibited  in  Smithfield  Cattle 
Market,  in  the  course  of  the  month. 

'Inhere  has  been  in  the  market,  14,882  beasts, 
135,529  sheep  and  Iambs,  960  calves,  and  6,232 
pigs  ;  about  1,200  of  the  latter  have  arrived,  by  sea, 
from  Dublin  and  Cork. 

About  1,500  Scots,  homebreds,  and  short-horns, 
which  have  formed  the  above  supply,  have  come 
from  Norfolk  ;  620  Scots,  Devons,  runts,  and  Here- 
fords,  from  Suffolk ;  300  Scots,  Herefords,  runts, 
and  Devons,  from  Essex  ;  260  short-horns,  Devons, 
Scots,  and  Herefords,  from  Cambridgeshire ;  430 
shorthorns,  from  Lincolnshire ;  1,100  short-horns 
and  runts,  from  Leicestershire ;  400  short-horns 
and  runts,  from  Northamptonshire ;  100  Devons, 
Irish  beasts,  and  Herefords,  from  Warwickshire  ; 
100  short-horns,  runts,  and  Devons,  from  Oxford- 
shire ;  2,100  horned  and  polled  Scots,  by  steamers, 
from  Scotland  ;  1,700  Devons,  from  Devonshire  ; 
1,200  Herefords  from  Herefordshire;  220  oxen  and 
runts  from  Sussex  ;  160  runts,  cows,  Scots,  and 
Herefords  from  Surry  ;  100  runts,  cows,  and  Scots, 
from  Kent.  The  remainder  of  the  bullock  supply 
came  chiefly  from  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  Metropolis. 

The  prices  of  meat  have  ranged  as  follows  :  Beef, 
from  2s.  2d.  to  4s.  2d. ;  Mutton,  3s.  2d.  to  4s.  2d. ; 
Lamb,  5s.  to  7s.;  Veal,  4s.  to  5s.  8d.;  and  Pork, 
3s.  to  4s.  8d.  per  81bs.  to  sink  the  offalis. 

The  supply  of  sheep  has  been  chiefly  composed 
of  South  Downs,  old  and  new  Leicesters,  Konts, 
Kentish  half-breds,  old  Dorsets  and  Somersets, 
horned  and  polled,  English  fed,  Scotch,  and  Welsh 
sheep  ;  with  about  1,900  by  sea,  from  Scotland  ;  500 
by  do.  from  Hull,  and  700  from  Boston  in  Lincoln- 
shire. 

The  general  quality  of  the  stock  exhibited  this 
month,  has  be^jn  very  good,  and  much  finer  than 
might  be  reasonably  expected. 

A  STATEMENT  and  COMPARISON  of  the  SUP- 
PLIES  and  PRICES  of  FAT  STOCK,  exhibited 
and  sold  iu  Smithfield  Cattle  Market,  on 
Monday,  May  29,  1837,  and  Monday,  May  28,  1838. 

At  per  Qlbs,  to  sink  the  offals. 

May  29,  1837.      May  28,  1838. 

s.  d.      s.  d.        s.  d.      s.  d. 

Coarse  &  inferior  Beasts  2    4  to  2    6..   2    2  to  2    4 

Second  quality  do 2  10      3     2.,    2    6      2    8 

Prime  large  Oxen 3     6      3     8..    3    0      3     6 

Prime  Scots,  &c 4    0      4    6.,   3  10      4    2 

Coarse  &  inferior  Sheep    28       30..   3    2      36 

Second  quality  do 3    2      3    6.38      3  10 

Prime  coarse  woolled  do.  310  4  2.,310  4  0 
Prime  Southdowa  do.  .44  46.4  0  42 
Lambs 5    o      6    4  ..   4  10      6    8 
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May  39,  1 837.  May  28,  1838. 

Large  coarse  Calves  .,4    0      4    6..   4    0      4  10 

Prime  small  ditto 4     8       5     0..    5     0       5     4 

Large  Hogs 36      42. .30       36 

Neat  small  Porkers  .,4     8       5     0..    3  10       4     6 

STTPPIjIES 

Mav  29.  1837.     IMay  28,  1838. 

Beasts 2,623  2,729 

Sheep  and  Lambs  ....        22,010  24,800 

Calves 310  219 

Pigs 452  684 

By  the  above  comparison,  it  appears,  that  the  supply 
of  Monday,  May  29, 1837,  embraced  106  Beasts,  1,790 
Sheep  and  Lambs,  and  232  Pigs  less  ;  91  calves  more 
than  that  of  Monday,  May  23,  1838. 

For  the  time  of  year,  the  arrivals  of  slaughtered 
meat,  up  to  Newgate  and  Leadenliall  markets  have 
been  extensive  ;  they  having  consisted  of  about  300 
carcasses  of  beef ;  4,7  22  do.  of  mutton,  2,000  do.  of 
veal,  and  3,500  do.  of  pork.  In  addition  to  the 
slaughtered  supplies,  there  have  been  transmitted 
to  be  killed  and  sold,  vrithout  appearing  in  Smith- 
field,  about  120  beasts,  500  sheep,  and  90  lambs,  the 
whole  of  which  have  been  of  very  superior  quality. 


NORTH  DEVON. 


Since  our  last  report  the  variable  state  of  the  wea- 
ther has  produced  great  changes  in  the  growing 
crops  ;  in  the  third  week  of  April  the  frost  was  so 
severe  as  to  produce  ice  from  half  to  three-quaiters 
of  an  inch  thick,  for  five  or  six  successive  nights, 
accompanied  by  heavy  falls  of  snow  and  hail ;  cold 
easterly  wind  with  slight  frost,  continued  the  fol- 
lowing vreek,  which  gave  the  wheat  in  every  situa- 
tion a  weak  and  sickly  appearance.  On  the  coarse 
and  wet  soils,  a  considerable  portion  was  killed, 
and  scores  ef  acres  has  been  since  ploughed  up, 
and  sown  with  spring  corn.  The  rain  from  the 
oOth  of  April  to  the  5th  inst.  was  followed  by  three 
excessively  hot  days,  which  changed  the  look  of  the 
country  so  suddenly  as  to  surpass  belief;  the  wheat 
returned  to  a  healthy  colour  and  grew  quick,  and  on 
the  best  soils  has  now  a  very  promising  appearance, 
yet  on  the  coarse  lands  it  was  weakened  so  much  by 
the  frost  in  the  winter,  and  in  the  last  month,  that 
the  wire-worms  are  now  making  great  ravages  in 
such  parts,  and  the  wheat  is,  in  general,  extremely 
thin,  and  so  very  backward  that  a  late  harvest  (un- 
less some  extraordinary  change  takes  place)  must 
be  expected.  The  land  having  worked  so  well,  the 
sowing  of  barley  and  oats  was  completed  in  the 
most  favourable  manner  ;  and  the  genial  rain  which 
followed,  brought  the  plants  above  ground,  with  a 
strong  and  healthy  appearance,  but  the  cold  east 
winds  and  sharp  frost  which  has  continued  from  the 
9th  inst.  to  the  present  time,  has  given  these  crops  a 
very  yellew  and  sickly  look,  though  it  does  not  ap- 
pear to  affect  the  wheat.  Clover  and  other  grasses 
were  growing  well,  and  looked  as  if  good  shares  of 
hay  would  be  produced,  but  tlie  late  parching  wind 
has  stunted  them,  and  rain  is  much  required  to  bring 
these  crops  to  maturity.  Vetches  suffered  much  bv 
the  frost  in  April,  and  are  in  manv  places  very  thin ; 
those  that  remain  are  healthy,  and  grow  fast.  Far- 
mers have  begun  to  cut  the  most  forward,  and  the 
supply  is  found  of  considerable  assistance,  as  fodder 
of  every  other  kind  is  become  scarce.  The  \v<*ather 
is  favourable  for  depositing  the  sets  of  potatoes  in 
the  ground,  and  that  work  is  in  a  forward  state. 
The  price  of  wheat  is  increasing  fast,  as  the  mar- 
kets are  but  scantily  supplied,  and  there  is  little,  if 
■any,  in   the  stores  of  dealers ;    therefore,  we  think 


the  article  will  be  scarce  before  harvest,  as  the 
stocks  with  the  farmers  are  considerably  less  than 
usual  at  this  period  of  the  year  ;  it  is  only  in  a  few- 
cases  that  more  than  a  small  portion  of  a  rick  remains 
where  we  used  to  observe  them  entire  in  seasons 
past,  until  July  or  August.  Most  of  the  barley  and 
oats  offering  for  sale  are  of  bad  quality,  yet  they  have 
met  with  more  attention  lately ;  and,  as  the  stocks 
have  been  much  reduced,  these  articles  realize  better 
prices.  There  was  a  large  show  of  cattle  at  Torring- 
ton  Fair,  on  the  4th  inst.,  and  a  considerable  number 
of  fat  and  store  bullocks  sold  at  good  prices.  The 
show  of  cattle  was,  also,  large  at  North  Malton 
Fair  ;  on  AVednesday  last,  there  was  a  great  demand 
for  fat  bullocks,  at  prices  averaging  about  9s.  per 
score;  and  although  there  was  a  free  sale  for  store 
bullocks,  the  prices  were  not  equal  to  those  realized 
at  Torrington.  The  sale  for  cows  and  calves  in  the 
Fairs  and  neighbouring  markets,  has  been  brisk  for 
several  weeks  past,  at  high  prices.  Fat  sheep  are 
worth  from  6d.  to  e^d.  per  pound  ;  ewes  and  lambs 
are  abundant,  and  selling  from  20s.  to  28s.  per 
couple. — May  18. 


YORKSHIRE. 

The  month  of  May  is  a  season  of  bustling  activity 
and  deep  interest  to  the  agriculturist,  and °he  gene- 
rally forms  his  opinion  of  the  prospects  of  agricul- 
ture for  the  ensuing  part  of  the  year,  from  the 
appearances  and  character  of  this  month.  This  year 
it  has  been  very  unfavourable.  Keen  frosts  have 
prevailed  in  the  evenings,  and  generally  cold  days 
have  succeeded.  On  one  or  two  occasions,  snow- 
actually  fell,  and  covered  some  of  the  highland  por- 
tions of  the  country,  some  inches  in  depth.  A  tre- 
mendous and  continued  rain  fell  on  the  21st  and 
two  following  days,  which  caused  large  floods,  and 
did  some  damage,  especially  to  the  meadow  and 
pasture  land  in  the  vicinity  of  the  rivers  ;  but  has 
done  good  in  other  respects  ;  and  the  atmosphere 
feels  much  warmer.  The  state  of  the  crops  is  now 
a  subject  of  stirring  interest,  and  we  shall  en- 
deavour to  state  the  truth.  The  wheats  are  indisput- 
ably thin  of  plant;  much  in  the  furrows  has  disap- 
peared,  and  some  crops  have  been  ploughed  in.  The 
latter  are,  however,  the  exceptions.  The  blade  does 
not  look  remarkably  vigorous,  nor  is  it  forward.  A 
few  favourable  days,  however,  may  at  once  obviate 
this,  and  once  let  us  keep  in  mind,  that  the  breadth 
sown  in  Autumn  was  above  an  average — no  appre- 
hensions of  any  scarcity  need  be  entertained,  although, 
it  is  equally  certain  the  prices  of  that  commodity  can- 
not recede,  unless  means  fair  or  unfair  succeed  ia 
raising  the  averages  to  such  a  scale  as  to  procure  an 
extensive  importation.  We  are  among  those  who 
rejoice  at  the  defeat  of  the  deceptive  and  smuggling 
attempt  to  destroy  the  corn  laws,  by  the  grinding  of 
foreign  corn  in  "this  country,  which  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  effect  without  fraud.  Barley  is 
looking  superior  to  wheat.  The  later  sown  on  any- 
thing like  favourable  soils  is  remarkably  healthy, 
considering  the  weatlier,  and  no  injury  is  yet  sus- 
tained in  the  majority  of  cases.  We  apprehend  the 
late  rains  will,  however,  be  too  much  for  low  and  on- 
drained  soils,  but  are  extremely  promising,  and  look 
better  than  any  other  cereal  crop.  Beans,  too,  are 
pretty  healthy  in  most  cases,  and  have  come  up 
broad  in  the  leaf,  green,  ard  vigorous;  but  we  have 
seen  instances  of  their  being  attacked  by  a  beetle, 
we  believe,  belonging  to  the  genus  apoderus,  which 
shatters  the  leaves  considerahly.  Pastures,  mea- 
dows, and  clover  leys  are  short  and  stunted,  as  well 
as  generally  overstocked.     They  are   quite  as   short 
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as  they  were  last  year,  at  this  season,  unfavourable 
as  it  was  generally  considered.  Lean  stock,  in  con- 
sequence, are  falling  in  price,  and  the  demand  for 
them  is  decreasing.  Little  is  said  of  the  prices  of 
wool,  and  we  expect  that  the  hand-to-mouth  policy 
of  last  year  will  again  be  adopted  by  the  buyers, 
which,  added  to  the  present  flag  in  trade,  will,  we 
fear,  operate  unfavourably  on  that  article.  There  is 
a  heavy  stock  of  fat  slieep  still  in  the  country,  and 
the  pre.-ent  low  and  falling  prices,  induce  many 
farmers  to  clip  them  before  they  bring  them  to  mar- 
ket. We  fancy  the  weather,  during  the  last  four  or 
five  months,  will  tend  to  shorten  the  fleeces,  and 
redder  the  clips  light ;  but  very  few  are  yet  de- 
prvv'ed  of  their  coats,  owing  to  the  coldness  of  the 
■w?r  'ler.  Swedes  and  potatoes  are  being  put  in.  Of 
tie  r.cter,  the  supply  in  the  market  has  been  plenti- 
fi'i,  i:ay,  abundant,  and  as  low  as  Is.  per  bushel  has 
hes'j  taken.  The  breadth  planted  increases  every 
year,  and  their  comparative  certainty  of  a  ciop,  as 
compared  Avith  mangel  wurzel,  will  always  make 
thera  more  generally  grown.  Farm  operations  are 
pretty  forward,  and  where  anything  like  activity  has 
been  used,  the  fallows  for  turnips  are  partly  or  en- 
tirely cleared. — May  24. 


ESSEX. 


We  have  this  month  to  report  as  gradual  a  de- 
velopment of  spring  as  perhaps  was  ever  remem- 
bered, cold  piercing  North  and  Easterly  winds  have 
almost  continually  prevailed,  accompanied  at  night 
by  a  severity  of  frost  most  inimical  to  the  progress 
of  vegetation.  The  whole  surface  of  the  country 
wears  but  a  stunted  appearance,  but  we  thinic  we  see 
in  the  course  of  vegetation  the  prospect  of  a  fair 
produce,  should  warm  weather  now  follow;  tlie 
wheats,  barleys,  oats  and  beans  are  extremely  good  in 
colour,  tliough  remarkably  backward  ;  but  peas  wear 
as  jaundiced  an  appearance  as  can  well  be  imagined  ; 
grass  layers  are  miserably  backward,  and  though 
looking  green  will  give  but  little  bulk  of  hay ;  unless 
the  weather  materially  alters,  the  check  most  of  them 
had  in  the  spring  from  the  extreme  cold,  and  close 
feeding  will  be  very  much  against  them  ;  cloverleys 
•where  left  for  bay  have  a  very  good  bottom  and  pro- 
mise well.  Though  the  wheat  has  suffered  irreco- 
verably in  very  many  instances  from  the  wire-worm 
barleys  and  oats  seem  to  have  escaped  its  ravages, 
which  it  has  directed  against  our  plants  of  mangel 
with  a  most  fatal  attack  ;  acres  have  fallen  a  prey  to 
its  ruinous  bite,  we  never  remember  so  much  de- 
stroyed ;  on  examining  where  the  mangel  ought  to  be 
we  find  a  yellow  leaf  or  two,  and  drawing  it  out 
perceive  it  bitten  in  two  by  the  worm,  and  thus  ap- 
parently Ipft  by  it,  for  the  purpose  of  similarly  de- 
stroying others.  We  have  seen  many  acres  in  this 
unfortunate  predicament.  How  precarious  is  every 
thing  connected  with  agriculture  !  exposed  to  enemies 
without  and  foes  within,  disappointment  and  often 
ruin  follows  where  comparatively  wealth  and  happi- 
ness were  anticipated  !  how  often  has  the  seed  been 
committed  to  the  earth  under  circumstances  of  much 
hope  and  anticipation,  and  when  the  time  of  harvest 
Las  arrived,  a  fearful  blank  is  all  the  return  the  far- 
mer has  for  his  anxiety  and  the  sweat  of  his  brow, 
but  hope  beckons  us  onv/ard,  and  best  is  it  to  say 
with  the  poet — 

After  all  'tis  the  pleasantest  way 

To  bear  up  as  we  can  against  sorrow, 

If  we  can't  fill  our  pockets  to-day 

We  don't  stand  a  worse  chance  to-moirow  ! 

The  young  bine  of  the  potatoe  has  suffered  se- 


verely from  the  frost,  but  on  examining  them  we  do 
not  think  it  will  be  at  all  injurious  to  ths  produce. 
They  are  excellent  in  plant  where  up.  At  our  fair 
sheep  brought  fair  p-ices,  and  we  are  glad  to  seethe 
wool  markets  are  by  no  means  lower.  Lamb  sells 
pretty  well,  and  iMutton  middling.  The  buoyancy 
of  our  corn  markets  begin  to  make  us  very  fearful 
that  the  importation  of  some  considerable  quantity 
of  foreign  corn  must  take  place  prior  to  our  harvest, 
which  must  be  verv  late  ;  should  that  be  ihe  case, 
the  price  of  our  own  produce  must  be  ruj.c  ially  de- 
preciated. It  is  now  some  years  since  the  j  vice  of 
wheat  was  so  high  as  at  present,  and  so  little  comirM.^ 
on  our  markets,  we  are  not  prep:ued  to  say  v.  liat 
quantity  lies  on  granary  in  our  county,  but  from  the 
appearance  of  the  stackyards  it  is  but  very  limited 
in  the  hands  of  the  farmers.  A  great  effort  wiil  no 
doubt  be  made  to  "  clear  out''  by  the  foreign  specu- 
lators, and  this  can  only  be  prevented  by- -our  holders 
bringing  out  all  they  have  at  the  present  remune- 
rating prices,  or  they  may  learn  to  their  cost,  that  a 
trifling  increase  of  value  on  what  they  bold  may  by 
an  extensive  importation  be  followed  by  a  deprecia- 
tion, they  little  anticipated.  We  rejoice  to  find  that 
Anti-Corn  Law  Bantling  Col.  Seale's  Bill,  has  had 
the  Burking  it  deserves.  It  was  an  attempt  we 
little  thought  our  agricultural  representatives  would 
sanction,  and  we  tender  them  our  thanks  for  the 
manful  way  in  which  they  met,  and  we  trust  ever 
will  meet  all  such  innovations  upon  our  only  pro- 
tection against  foreign  competition.  We  are  sorry 
to  perceive  no  distinct  resolution  of  the  English 
Agricultural  Society,  on  the  introduction  of  new 
machinery.  We  are  fearful  without  a  Museum  the 
societjr  will  be  curtailed  of  much  of  its  practical 
utility  ;  we  have  no  doubt  it  would  be  a  fair  specula- 
tion to  provide  one,  if  the  offices  of  the  Society  are 
not  sufficiently  large — and  by  concentrating  in  it  all 
the  mechanical  genius  of  agricultural  machinery, 
perfected  or  in  models,  as  well  as  every  old  and  im- 
proved species  of  corn,  grass,  vegetables,  &c.,  it 
would  afford  an  attraction  to  so  vast  a  body  of  agri- 
culturists and  others,  connected  with  agricultural 
improvements,  as  by  the  imposition  of  a  Is  admission 
to  return  a  fair  remuneration  for  the  necessary  ex- 
pences  attending  its  formation.  It  may  be  all  very 
well  to  give  a  premium  for  an  ox  fatted  till  it  is  al- 
most uneatable  by  any  Christian,  but  we  think  much 
more  good  might  be  effected  by  holding  out  en- 
couragement to  the  grower  of  the  food,  and  improve- 
ment in  the  machinery,  by  which  the  beast  is  brought 
to  so  high  a  pitch  of  perfection. — May  24. 


KEN  T. 


Since  we  last  addressed  you  we  have  had  a  continu- 
ance of  cold  winds  and  frosty  morning's,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  warm  and  showery  days  at  the  latter  end 
of  last  month  which  much  improved  the  look  of  thing's 
generally  ;  since  which  theie  lias  been  the  same  uncon- 
genial weather  we  had  before,  which  keeps  every  thing 
in  a  very  backward  state.  The  wheats  certainly  have 
improved  much  within  the  last  few  weeks,  and  onstreng 
land  the  ))lant  is  good  and  looks  well,  but  on  thin  light 
land  the  plant  is  thin,  and  still  looks  unkindly,  but  a 
change  of  weather  would  no  doubt  work  miracles  with 
it.  The  spring  crops  generally,  as  respects  barley  and 
oats  came  up  well,  but  at  the  present  time  they  are  very 
much  in  want  of  rain,  and  the  wire-worm  is  doing  a 
great  deal  of  mischief  in  numbers  of  fields,  which  it  is 
impossible  to  prevent,  as  our  remedies  are  unsuccessful 
in  stopping  it.  Beans,  peas,  and  tares,  are  looking-  well, 
and  they  have  now  the  hoe  at  work  amongst  them, 
which  employs  a  number  of  men  at  this  season  of  the 
year  when  work  is  not  very  plentiful,  as  the  barns  are 
for  the  greater  part  empty.  The  potato  planting  is  now 
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finished,  and  the  number  of  acres  put  in  is  not  so  lar^e 
as  some  years.  We  are  now  busy  preparing  for  the 
forthcoming:  crop  of  turnips,  and  some  liave  already 
sown  tbeir  Swedes,  althoug-h  it  is  generally  thought  too 
early,  as  they  are  mucli  more  likely  to  mildew.  The 
stock  markets  have  been  fully  supplied  with  both  beasts 
and  sheep,  with  very  little  variation  in  price  from  last 
month.  The  corn  trade  with  us  is  very  lively  and  look- 
ing- upwards,  but  a  great  number  of  growers  at  the  pre- 
sent time  have  not  any  to  dispose  of.  The  account  from 
the  hop  plantations  is  thatthe  plants  are  looking  healthy, 
and  put  out  strong  shoots,  but  there  are  exceptions,  as 
will  alvvriys  be  the  case.  The  wool  trade  is  in  a  very 
dull  state,  the  staplei"s  not  caring  to  buy  at  the  present 
time.— May  18. 


and  the  prices  recently  have  remained  stationary.  The 
demand  for  beef  has  not  been  so  good  as  was  expected, 
but  there  has  been  lately  some  appearance  of  improve- 
ment ;  mutton  and  lamb  come  sparingly  to  market, — 
May  19. 


SOMERSETSHIRE. 

We  have  had  great  changes  of  temperature  in  the 
past  month,  the  rain  which  fell  about  two  weeks  since 
had  the  effect  of  changing  the  cold  chilly  atmosphere, 
into  one  more  congenial  to  the  season  ;  this  continaed 
to  the  10th,  and  up  to  that  time  vegetation  made  rapid 
progress,  and  the  end  of  winter  seemed  to  be  at  hand, 
but  yg-.iin  the  wind  set  in  cold  and  barren  from  the  east, 
and  we  have  had  up  to  the  17th,  severe  frosts  by  night, 
so  much  so,  as  in  some  situations  to  produce  ice,  cut 
down  tiie  potatoes,  kidney  beans,  &c.,  and  to  check  very 
my  terially  the  growth  of  all  kinds  of  vegetation.     On  the 
17th  it  became  rather  milder,   and  to-day  we  have  a 
heavy  rain  from  tlie  south,  which  is  ver>  seasonable,  for 
I  should  say  everything  is  backward  with  our  meadows 
for  mowing,  no  prospect  of  the  scythe  bemg  called  into 
requisition  at  the  usual  season  ;  our  artificials  are  come 
up  thick,  a  ground  rain  and  fine  warm  weather  after, 
will  most  likely  be  followed  by  a  good  burthen,  but  our 
pastures  have  been  much  injured  as  well  as  their  growth 
retarded  by  the  frosty  nights.     Our  prospect  of  apples 
are,  with  but  few  exceptions,  almost  a  blank,  and  what 
blossom  there  is  does  not  look  kindly.  Beans  are  looking 
almost  without  exception,  well,  a  moderate  fall  of  rain 
will  most  likely  be  the  harbinger  of  a  large  crop  of  this 
corn.    Oats  and  barley,  with  some  exceptions,  are  come 
up  well,  and  have  a  promising  asjjcct ;  and  last,  thougii 
not  least,  comes  the  important  crop  on  which  the  food 
of  our  immense  population  principally  depends  ;  during 
the  foui-th  month  (April)  we  had  looked  forward  to  a 
great  improvement  m  the  appearance  of  tlie  plant,  but 
were  disappointed,  it  went  off  more  this  month  than  it 
did  in  the  previous  one  ;  some  pieces  were  ploughed  up 
and  sown  to  other  crops,  and  there  is  much  left  standing 
that  will  not  pay  for  so  doing  ;  there  are  certainly  some 
very  good  pieces,  but  some  very  bad,  and  a  good  deal  of 
thin,  and  this  will  pretty  generally  apply  to  the  crop  in 
this  county  and  some  parts  of  Dorsetshire  :   there  is  also 
a  general  complaint  of  the  wheat  being  very  full  of 
weeds,  causmg  a  hirge  demand  for  labour  in  weeding; 
altogether,  we  have  not  at  this  season  had  a  worse  pros- 
pectin  this  grain.  The  comparatively  high  price  of  wheat 
has  induced  the  grower  to  thrash  and  bring  to  market 
liberally,  and  it  is  generally  an  acknowledged  fact  that 
the  quantity  of  grain  on  hand  is  much  less  than  last  year, 
this   coupled  with  the  prospect  of  a  late  harvest,  and 
less  than  an  average  crop,  makes  it  more  than  probable 
that  before  the  year  is  out,  the  duty  will  be  so  much 
lessened  as  to  admit  of  large  importations  at  the  lowest 
duties.  The  low  price  of  potatoes  (5d.  to  6d.  per  201bs.) 
will  have  the  effect  of  decreasing  the  consumption  of 
wheat,  but  with  all   these   helps  it  is  very  doubtful, 
under  any  circumstances,  whether  there  will  by  next 
harvest    be  one  twelvemonth's   consumption    of    free 
wheat  in  the  country.  Although  we  have  had  ratherdull 
markets  lately,  there  is  a  good  demand  for  wheat  at 
7s.  9d.  to  8s.  3d.;    and  wheat  is  still  stiffly  held  for 
8s.  6d,    Flour,  44s.  to  46s.  per  sack,  with  a  good  de- 
mand.   Barley,  grinding,  26s.  to  28s. ;  malting,  .30s.  to 
to  34s.    Beans,  4s.  fad.  to  4s. 9d.  per  bushel.    Oats,  18s. 
to  24s.  per  qr.    Beef,  9s.  to  10s. ;  pork,  8s.  to  8s.  6d. 
per  score  201bs.  to  sink  the  oflal.    Mutton,  6d.  to  7d. ; 
lamb,  7d.  to  8d  ;  veal,  5d.  to  G^d.  per  lb.    There  has 
been  a  good  demand  for  poor  stock  of  all  descriptions, 


OXFORDSHIRE. 

The  weather  (with  the  exception  of  now  and  then  a 
day)  has  maintained  a  uniformity  with  the  preceding 
months,  the  wind  blowing  mostly  from  north-west  to 
east,  and  sometimes  for  a  few  hours  from  south-east,  with 
frost  nearly  every  night,  and  latterly  very  severe,  con- 
sequently vegetation  can  make  but  slow  progress.  The 
cold  nights  and  hot  sunny  days  are  trying  to  the  barley, 
especially  on  cold  stiff  bottoms,  causing  it  to  put  on  a 
blue  and  rather  an  unfavourable  appearance  ;  we  have 
seldom  known  it  come  up  more  regular  than  this  sea- 
son, and  could  we  be  favoured  with  waim  rain  in  due 
time,  tlie  crop  may  yet  prove  a  good  one.  Oats  stand  in 
need  of  rain  ;  this  crop  is  suffering  much  from  that  de- 
striictice  insect  theuorm.  Barley  and  wheat  are  re- 
ceiving injury  from  the  same  cause  ;  while  in  some  spots 
even  beans  have  not  escaped  the  common  enemy  ;  as  it 
respects  the  wheat  crop,  from  all  we  can  hear  and  see, 
the  failures  are  numerous,  and  to  a  very  considerable 
extent;  in  fact  it  may  be  said  to  have  been  g-oing- o^", 
almost  if  not  quite  down  to  the  present  period  ;  some 
(but  we  should  say  but  not  a  large  breaddi)  has  been 
ploughed  up;  where  left  to  stand,  barley,  pease,  and 
spring  wheat  have  been  either  drilled  or  dibbled  among 
it,  the  latter  article  has  been  in  great  request,  and  the 
few  lucky  holders  of  spring  wheat  have  made  a  good 
thing  of  it.  Two  or  three  years  past,  when  barley  sold 
better  than  wheat,  people  who  had  been  accustomed  to 
grow  spring  wheat  turned  their  attention  to  barley,  and 
this  article  appeared  neglected.  Should  the  baneful 
malt  tax  be  continued,  and  the  rage  for  tee-totalism 
continue,  this  grain  will  in  succeeding  years  be  more  QXr 
tensively  cultivated.  Winter  beans,  at  the  breaking  up 
of  the  frost,  appeared  but  slightly  injured,  but  along 
repetition  of  frosty  nights  appear  to  have  weakened  them 
so  much  tliat  this  season  they  will  prove  a  failure.  Cat- 
tle are  regularly  foddered,  and  were  it  not  for  the 
lengthened  days,  we  should  almost  be  led  to  consider  it 
the  third  week  in  March,  instead  of  the  third  in  May. 
A  large  portion  of  the  meadow  and  uplands  intended 
for  m.owinghave  the  cattle  and  sheep  still  in  them,  which 
will  keep  back  the  haymaking  to  a  much  later  period 
than  usual.  The  lambing  season  proved  in  general  very 
favourable,  and  sheep  have  been  brought  out  this  spring 
(particularly  tegs)  in  a.  healthy  state,  and  appear  likely 
to  cut  a  good  fleece.  We  have  not  heard  of  much  doing 
of  late  in  wool,  but  we  consider  the  present  prices  are 
not  likely  to  be  lower  on  this  side  shear  day.  The  frost 
on  the  grass  appears  to  have  induced  a  black  scour 
among  the  sheep  and  lambs.  We  have  found  noihinsr 
so  efficacious  in  removing  the  scour,  whether  in  cattle 
or  sheep,  as  a  little  salt  beinsr  administered  for  two  or 
threetimes,  which  hasalways  proved  sufficient.  Although 
foddering  has  been  continued  to  so  late  a  period,  hay 
has  advanced  but  little,  and  may  be  bought  at  from  3/. 
to  41.  10s.  or  15s.  per  ton.  Corn  markets  have  been 
steady  of  late,  and  wheat  and  barley  are  selling  for  more 
money  than  at  the  date  of  the  last  report. — May  19. 


GLAMORGANSHIRE. 

Barley  sowing  was  completed  only  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  month  ;  the  season  proved  favourable,  and 
the  land  worked  well.  The  brand  looks  healthy  at  pre- 
sent, but  will  shortly  require  rain  ;  the  early  sown  sel- 
dom remained  so  long  under  ground  before  it  vegetated, 
in  some  cases  full  three  weeks,  and  the  portion  sown  at 
the  end  of  April  is  at  present  equally  forward  with  that 
sown  in  the  first  week  of  that  month.  The  mangels 
have  been  set,  but  if  the  present  dry  weather  continues 
much  longer  we  shall  be  ac-ain  disappointed  in  the  crop, 
the  seed  being  more  tardy  to  vegetate  than  that  of  any 
plant  we  knov/  of.    The  young  wheat  presents  a  more 
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unpromising  appearance  at  this  season  of  the  year  than 
we  have  ever  known.  The  severity  of  the  winter  de- 
stroyed a  large  portion  of  the  plant ;  at  the  commence- 
ment of  March  we  had  still  hopes  that  the  crop  would 
recover,  but  the  cold  ungenial  weather,  and  tlie  long- 
conlinued  easterly  winds  we  have  experienced  almost  to 
the  present  date,  has  completely  disappointed  us,  and 
instead  of  the  plant  tillering  out  and  filling  up  the  va- 
cancies, it  remains  nearly  the  same ;  a  larger  portion  has 
been  ploughed  up  than  has  ever  been  known  in  this 
county,  and  the  present  appearance  aflfords  no  ground 
to  expect  more  than  two-thirds  of  an  average  crop,  taking 
the  county  generally.  The  light  clover  leys,  especially 
those  in  the  best  condition,  are  the  worst ;  fallows  on 
strong  land  and  stiff"  leys  are  the  best ;  these  look  well. 
The  supply  of  grass  is  still  very  deficient,  and  where 
there  is  any  hay  left  stock  still  remain  in  their  winter 
quarters.  Sheep  have  done  well,  and  the  fall  of  lambs 
was  good  and  well  saved.  In  April  the  demand  for  all 
descriptions  of  stock  was  brisk,  but  recently  it  has  fallen 
oflT,  and  the  prices  are  lower.  The  corn  market  has  im- 
proved lately,  we  consider  the  stock  of  old  corn  much 
less  than  usual  at  this  season  of  the  year,  the  scarcity  of 
straw,  and  the  high  price  it  produced,  having  induced 


the  farmers  to  thrash  freely  throughout  the  winter.  We 
heartily  congratulate  the  British  farmer  upon  the  esta- 
blishment of  "The  English  Agricultural  Society,"  as 
we  have  ever  considered  it  a  great  reproach,  that,  not- 
withstanding the  splendid  example  of  our  brethren  in 
the  north,  the  patrons  of  agriculture  in  England  have 
so  long  neglected  the  formation  of  a  Central  Society  in 
London.  With  regard  to  the  different  views  taken  at 
the  meeting,  we  have  felt  regret,  but  not,  we  must  con- 
fess, unmingled  with  some  small  degree  of  satisfaction 
at  the  unshaken  conviction  which  seems  to  be  implanted 
in  the  minds  of  the  British  farmers,  that,  without  pro- 
tection from  the  untaxed  produce  of  other  countries,  all 
his  exertions  will  be  in  vain.  To  this  doctrine  we  most 
heartily  join,  but  we  see  nothing  opposed  to  it  in  the 
constitution  of  the  society  recently  formed.  The  names 
of  a  Wellington,  Richmond,  Spencer,  Peel,  Cayley, 
Knatchbull,  Graham,  &c.,  &c.,  coupled  with  a  Webb 
Hall,  and  an  Elman,  repels  the  mistaken  assertion  that 
"  The  interests  of  British  Agriculture  will  be  hettayed." 
We  would  therefore  earnestly  entreat  the  members  of 
the  Farming  Society  recently  formed,to  enrol  their  names 
in  the  Central  Society  also.  For  our  own  part  we  shall 
join  both.— May  18, 


AGRICULTURAL  INTELLIGENCE,  FAIRS,  &c. 


PAISLEY  MAY  FAIR.-The  cattle  market  was 
but  thinly  attended,  and  the  show  of  cattle  was  very  de- 
ficient. There  was  a  large  supply  of  Irish  pigs  ;  those 
in  good  condition  about  a  year  old  sold  from  21.  5s.  to 
31.  10s.  The  show  of  milch  cows  was  far  from  good, 
prices  from  7/.  to  9/.  For  superior  farrow  cows,  from 
26  to  28  stone  tron.  from  IH.  to  12Z.  was  asked;  infe- 
ner  sold  from  5/.  to  71.  The  general  complaint  was, 
that  it  wag  a  very  dull  market. 

BARNSLEY  MAY  FAIR.— At  this  fair  there  was 
the  best  supply  of  horses  that  has  been  noticed  at  this 
fair  on  many  previous  years,  being  also  of  a  much  better 
quality  than  usual,  and  the  greatest  part  of  them  were 
quickly  disposed  of  at  high  prices.  The  supply  of  cows 
was  limited  ;  and  so  early  as  two  o'clock  there  were  few 
to  be  seen  in  th&  fair,  the  sale  being  so  quick. 

At  NEWBURY  FAIR  there  was  a  moderate  supply 
of  horses,  and,  as  is  often  the  case,  good  and  useful  ani- 
mals brought  remunerating  prices,  while  inferior  kinds 
were  dull  of  sale.  The  number  of  cow  cattle  was  un- 
usually large;  good  cows,  with  calves  by  their  side, 
obtained  from  lOL  to  12^.  each.  The  stock  was  nearly 
cleared  off  by  two  o'clock. 

HEREFORD  NINE  DAY'S  FAIR.-At  this  fair 
there  was  but  a  middling  supply  of  cattle  ;  buyers  were 
numerous,  and  the  streets  were  soon  cleared.  The 
prices  were  hardly  so  good  as  those  obtained  at  neigh- 
bouring fairs,  which  may  in  some  measure  be  attributed 
to  the  scarcity  of  pasturage.  Fat  cows  sold  at  from  6d. 
to  6^d.  per  lb.,  and  barrens  were  in  great  demand ; 
very  few  of  the  bullocks  brought  to  the  fair  vfere  un- 
sold, and  steers  were  also  in  request.  Sheep  were 
eagerly  bought  up,  those  in  the  wool  averaging  7id. 
per  lb.,  and  shearlings  6d.  to  6^d.  Few  store  pigs  were 
exhibited,  and  they  were  disposed  of  at  higher  prices. 
In  the  horse  fair  there  were  more  good  hacks  and  supe- 
rior animals  for  agricultural  purposes  than  have  been 
lately  witnessed,  and  these  fetched  their  full  value. 

At  KNIGHTON  FAIR  there  ^vas  a  tolerably  good 
supply  of  stock,  but  fat  cows  were  not  much  in  request; 
meated  sheep  were  readily  bought  up  at  6d.  per  lb. ; 
cows  and  calves  were  gieatly  in  demand,  other  kinds 
of  stock  met  a  heavy  sale. 

At  HENLEY  FAIR  there  was  more  than  the  usual 
quantity  of  sheep  ;  ewes  and  lambs  brought  from  32s. 
to  38s. ;  good  down  tegs,  from  SOs.  to  36s. ;  one  fine  lot 
of  halt-bred  tegs  sold  for  40s. 

DUMFRIES  WHITSUNDAY  HORSE  FAIR.- 
This  fair,  which  was  recently  instituted  by  the  authorities 


of  the  burgh,  was  held  to-day  ;  and  as  field  labour  is, 
in  several  instances,  rather  in  arrear,  and  not  a  few  ani- 
mals belonging  to  the  district  not  in  a  condition  which 
is  not  deemed  to  be  suitable  for  a  market,  the  supply, 
upon  the  whole,  was  considered  to  be  moderately  large, 
and  good  descriptions  were  bought  up  readily  and  at 
fair  prices.  Best  draught  horses  fetched  from  '^\l..to 
301.,  and  in  a  few  instances  about  35/. ;  inferior  kinds  ac- 
cording to  quality.  Prices  for  ponies  ranged  fVom  51. 
to  15/.  The  show  of  good  roadsters  was  very  limited. 
A  number  of  the  inferior  animals  remained  unsold.  The 
fair,  upon  the  whole,  may  be  regarded  as  having  been 
tolerably  good. 

CHIPPENHAM  FAIR  was  very  largely  attended, 
and  the  supply  of  cattle  of  every  description  was  abun- 
dant. Sales  were  brisk.  Beef  sold  from  9s.  6d.  to  10s. 
per  score  :  mutton,  62d.  to  7d.  per  lb.  Lean  Pigs  were 
very  dear,  and  a  very  scarce  article.  There  was  a  fine 
show  of  horses.  The  market  was  but  thinly  attended, 
in  consequence  of  it  being  the  day  after  the  fair.  Trade 
as  last  week.  Fowls,  3s.  to  4s.  per  couple ;  milk  butter, 
lid.  to  Is.  per  lb. ;  whey  ditto,  9d.  to  lOd. 

ROSS  FAIR.— There  was  a  good  supply  of  stock, 
all  kinds  of  which  sold  well,  especially  cows  and  calves. 
The  show  of  horses  was  greater  than  has  been  known 
for  years,  and  valuable  ones  met  with  good  prices. 
There  was  but  a  small  show  of  cheese,  and  trade  was 
rather  dull. 

BLYTH  FAIR. — There  was  an  unusually  large  sup- 
ply of  both  fat  and  lean  beasts,  nearly  all  of  which  was 
cleared  away.  In  consequence  of  the  late  refreshing 
showei's,  the  demand  for  lean  stock  was  very  brisk,  and 
so'd  at  good  prices.  The  supply  of  clipped  sheep  was 
also  large,  the  average  price  of  fat  being  from  S^d.  to 
6d.  per  lb. 

DUN'S  MUIR  TRYST.— There  was  a  large  show 
of  cattle  at  this  tryst,  a  good  number  of  which  were  in 
fine  condition.  Dealing  was  remarkably  dull  at  re- 
duced prices,  and  a  large  proportion  did  not  find  pur- 
chasers. Prime  fat  brought  about  5s.  6d.  per  imperial 
stone,  sinking  offals,  and  the  supply  far  exceeded  the 
demand.  The  principal  demand  was  for  good  cows 
near  calving,  and  the  best  sorts  of  two  or  three  year  old 
stots  for  grass.  The  market,  as  a  whole,  was  considered 
a  bad  one ;  and  the  low  country  dealers  complained 
much  of  the  low  rates. 

KELSO  WHITSUNBANK  FAIR.-At  this  fair 
there  was  a  considerable  show  of  fat  cattle.  The  supply 
of  grazing  cattle  was  small.     Two  y«ars  old  brought 
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from  51. 10s.  to  91,  a-head.  There  was  a  poor  show  of 
cows,  and  the  supply  being  inferior  to  the  demand,  fair 
prices  were  obtained.  Good  milch  cows  brougrht  from 
10/.  to  14/.,  and  some  of  superior  quality  sold  as  high  as 
17/.  10s.  In  the  horse  market  there  was  a  poor  show  of 
animals.  Such  as  were  good  sold  readily,  and  brought 
high  prices. 

DUNSE  HOG  TRYST.— The  show  was  not  nume- 
rous, but  excellent  in  quality,  and  there  was  a  brisk  de- 
mand. Bred  hogs  were  from  1/.  8s.  to  II.  12s. ;  half- 
bred  ditto  from  the  Cheviots,  from  II.  5s.  to  1/.  8s,  6d. ; 
^rey-faced  ditto,  from  18s.  to  1/. ;  Cheviot  hogs  from 
17s.  to  18s.  Half-bred  ewes  and  lambs  from  the  Che- 
viots from  \l.  ,10s.  to  II.  14s. ;  grey-faced  ditto,  from  1/. 
4s.  to  ]/.  10s.  Fat  sheep,  Cheviot,  1/.  7s.:  bred  ditto. 
1/.  17s. 

FIELD  CARROTS.— The  following  statement,  re- 
ceived from  a  land-owner  in  tliis  county,  relative  to  a 
crop  of  field  carrots  produced  at  Mossknow,  Dumfries, 
in  the  Autumn  of  1837,  may,  perhaps,  tend  to  make  that 
crop  more  commonly  grown,  and  particularly  when  the 
farmer  recollects,  that,  besides  furnishing  a  winter  luxury 
for  his  table  there  is  no  animal  in  his  yard  but  delights 
in  and  thrives  upon  the  produce.  On  the  15th  of  Fe- 
bruary last,  whilst  in  the  progress  of  planting  the  first 
crop  of  potatoes,  a  piece  of  the  deepest  loam  land  in  the 
field  was  selected,  and  in  place  of  setting  potato  cuts 
the  manure  was  covered  up  with  a  high  ridge  :  Altring- 
ham  carrot  seed  was  sown  with  the  h  and  on  the  top, 
and  covered  with  a  take.  The  land  by  actual  measure- 
ment extended  to  three-fourths  of  an  imperial  acre,  and 
was  not  more  wrought  or  better  manured  than  is  usual 
for  potatoes  ;  and  in  May  the  crop  looked  so  ill  that  it 
was  merely  hoed  up,  and  replaced  by  Swedish  turnips. 
It  rallied,  however,  and  being  twice  handweedcd  during 
the  summer  was  raised  on  the  7th  of  November,  and 
amounted  to  thirty  full  single-horse-cart  loads  of  large, 
clean,  well-formed  carrots,  and  ten  cart  loads  of  tops. 
Each  cart  is  computed  to  hold  ten  cwt.,  which  is  at  the 
rate  of  twenty  tons  to  the  imperial  acre,  and  valued  at 
the  low  price  of  3s.  6d.  per  cwt.,  amounts  to  the  sum  of 
50/.  This  crop  may  be  considered  extraordinary,  and 
capable  of  being  raised  only  on  the  best  loam  land,  but 
after  draining  and  subsoiling,  which  is  now  becoming 
so  general,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  the  best  crops  of 
carrots  may  be  raised  upon  ordinary  good  land.  If 
the  farmer,  however,  can  only  produce  the  one-half  of 
what  is  stated  above  he  will  pay  himself  most  amply. 
We  belieye  Mr.  Wallace  Townsend,  of  Ayr,  raised  a 
similarly  good  crop  of  carrots  this  season. — Ayr  Ad- 
vertiser. 


DUTY  ON   HOPS. 

It  is  pretty  well  known  that  the  stock  of  Hops  has 
been  accumulating  upon  the  hands  of  the  growers  for 
some  years  past ;  and  they  have  consequently  directed 
their  attention  to  foreign  markets,  as  the  only  propable 
means  of  reducing  the  glut.  The  duty,  however,  already 
paid  upon  their  stock  prevent*  them  from  going  into 
those  markets  at  a  price  sufficiently  low  to  command  a 
sale  ;  and  to  enable  them  to  do  so,  application  has  been 
made  to  government  for  the  draw-back  upon  exportation. 
The  government  refused  the  application  to  the  indivi- 
dual who  made  it  (and  who  it  appeared  had  106  bags 
upon  hand  of  the  year  130),  on  the  ground  that  the  hops 
vrere  not  worth  the  drawback  in  the  English  market, 
and  that  an  act,  passed  about  twenty  years  ago,  under 
such  circumstances,  renders  the  drawback  not  allowable. 
Not  dispirited  by  this  refusal,  140  hop-growers  have 
presented  a  memorial  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  on 
the  subject,  from  which  we  give  the  annexed  extract, 
for  the  sake  of  following  it  by  a  few  observations,  which 
we  think  may  convey  a  serviceable  hint,  both  to  the 
hop-growers  and  the  government. 

"  It  is,"  says  the  memorial,  "  at  this  critical  time, 
that  the  10  sec.  57th  Geo.  3rd,  ch.  87,  is  thus  applied, 
which  aggravates  the  evil ;  the  spirit  of  the  law  is  this — 
it  says  to  the  grower,  the  greater  are  your  wants  the  less 
you  shall  be  assisted — if  the  market  were  less  depressed, 
if  your  hops  were  worth  the  amount  of  the  drawback  to 
a  British  consumer,  we  would  give  you  the  drawback  on 
exportation  of  your  hops,  but  if  a  British  consumer  will 
not  buy  them  at  the  duty  price,  (though  a  foreign  mar- 
ket will  give  you  more)  the  amount  of  drawback  shall 
be  withheld — you  shall  be  tied  down  to  the  most  disad- 
vantageons  sale,  and  although  you  could  open  a  foreign 
market  for  your  relief,  we  will  close  it  when  it  would  do 
you  the  most  good." 

Now,  there  certainly  are  difficulties  on  both  sides  of 
the  question  ;  but  it  seems  to  have  struck  neither  side 
that  a  compromise,  might  in  some  measure  clear  them 
up.  The  Treasury  do  not  like  to  give  the  holders  of  old 
stocks  the  drawback,  because  it  is  more  than  the  hops 
are  worth,  and  would,  therefore, be  unfair  to  the  holders 
of  other  hops.  The  holders  of  old  stocks,  on  the  con- 
trary, cannot  at  home,  make  even  the  duty  they  have 
paid  upon  them,  nor,  without  a  remission  of  the  duty, 
offer  them  at  a  sufficiently  low  price  abroad.  The  only 
way  to  reconcile  these  conflicting  reasons  is,  for  the  go- 
vernment to  grant,  and  the  growers  accept,  a  less 
amount  of  drawback,  so  that  the  objections  of  the  former 
may  no  longer  exist.— Gardener's  Gazette. 


REVIEW     OF     THE     CORN     TRADE 

DURING    THE    MONTH   OF  MAY. 


The  month  of  May  has  ended,  and  it  has  not 
been  very  favourable  to  the  growing  crops.  At 
its  commencement  the  tillers  of  the  soil  com- 
plained, and  not  without  much  reason,  of  the 
want  of  rain,  and  generally  of  the  ungenial  cold- 
ness of  the  nights.  The  wind  varied  betwixt 
North  and  East,  and  was  attended,  in  many 
instances,  with  a  considerable  degree  of  frost ; 
still,  to  the  Winter  wheats  and  Spring  crops  this 
unpropitious  state  of  the  weather  has  not,  appa- 
rently, done  any  mischief  of  consequence.  No 
doubt  everything  is  more  than  usually  late  for  the 
time  of  the  year,  but  on  heavy  land  the  plants  are 
well  fixed,  and  bear  a  very  healthy  appearance. 
On  light  and  sandy  soils,    are  seen  the   effects 


which  long  drought  universally  occasions ;  and 
although  vegetation,  as  yet,  has  not  been 
kindly,  no  injury  of  consequence  is  observable. 
Even  to  the  pasture  fields  and  marshes  the  un- 
genial state  of  the  weather  and  the  lengthened 
period  of  the  drought  have  not  been  so  injurious 
as  might  have  been  expected,  the  swards  generally 
looking  green  and  healthy.  If  any  doubt  of 
danger  to  the  coming  crops  existed  previously  in 
the  minds  of  the  timid,  however,  it  must  have 
been  entirely  removed  by  the  fine  rains  which  fell 
towards  the  close  of  the  month.  They  were  cer- 
tainly much  wanted  ;  they  have  considerably  re- 
freshed the  growing  crops  of  every  denomination, 
and,  as  in  all  probability  they  may  be  followed  by 
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southerly  and  west  winds,  and  by  warm  weather, 
vegetation  will  then  become  rapid,  and  the  har- 
vest may  yet  be  early  and  abundant.  If  we  re- 
member correctly,  last  year,  after  a  long  continu- 
ance of  dry  weather,  the  day  after  her  Majesty's 
birth-day  relieved  the  fields  from  the  eflfccts  of 
drought  by  a  copious  fall  of  rain,  and  the  fears 
previously  entertained  of  a  late  and  unfavourable 
harvest  were  instantly  dispelled.  From  present  ap- 
pearances similar  results  may  be  anticipated  this 
season,  and  the  labours  in  the  field,  and  the  in- 
tellect and  capital  embarked  in  agriculture,  will 
most  probably  be  rewarded  by  a  fair,  if  not  by 
an  abundant,  produce  of  the  necessaries  and  luxu- 
ries of  life.  Spring  grain,  potatoes,  and  pulse, 
have  all  been  got  into  the  ground  in  most  excel- 
lent condition,  and  fine  weather  alone  now  is  ne- 
cessary to  their  rendering  an  abundant  produce. 

During  the  last  month  agricultural  labourers 
having  been  chiefly  employed  in  the  fields,  the  sup- 
plies of  all  descriptions  of  agricultural  products 
have  naturally  been  small  in  the  principal  corn 
markets  throughout  the  United  Kingdom.  Corn 
speculators  generally  look  for  an  improvement 
occurring  in  the  value  of  the  various  descriptions 
of  grain  in  the  month  of  May,  as  being  the  natu. 
ral  result  of  deficiently  supplied  markets.  This, 
however,  has  not  been  the  case  this  season,  for, 
small  as  the  supplies  of  grain  have  been,  still  the 
demand  has  decreased  in  a  degree  fully  as  exten- 
sive. For  this  falling  away  in  the  consumption 
of  the  necessaries  of  life,  there  is  only  one  intelli- 
gible cause,  and  if  it  were  necessary  to  bring  for- 
ward any  proof  of  the  fact  of  the  interests  of 
agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufactures  being 
closely  entwined  together,  the  state  of  the  corn- 
trade  since  the  last  harvest,  and  the  probable  state 
of  the  corn-trade  until  the  growing  crops  can  be 
brought  to  market,  afford  an  unanswerable  de- 
monstration of  its  accuracy.  The  commercial 
convulsions  which  sometime  ago  occurred  in  our 
trading  relations  with  the  United  States  ot  Ame- 
rica, las  been  attended  by  the  unfortunate  circum- 
stance of  a  considerable  decrease  in  the  consump- 
tion, both  foreign  and  internal,  of  every  description 
of  manufactured  silk,  cotton,  and  woollen  goods. 
A  reduction  in  the  wages  of  commercial  and  manu- 
facturing labourers  has  been  the  unavoidable  effect 
of  this  lamentable  state  of  things,  and  the  farmers, 
and  generally  the  agricultural  interest,  are,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  now  subjected  to  their  share  of  the  mis- 
fortunes which  have,  for  a  time  onlv,  befallen  their 
f&Uow  countrymen.  The  great  body  of  consumers 
have  not  at  present  the  means  to  pay  for  what,  under 
more  fortunate  circumstances,  would  be  the  regular 
consumption  of  agricultural  products,  and  hence 
alone  arises  the  heaviness  in  all  our  markets,  and  the 
diminished  demand,  which,  and  the  taxes  of  the 
year,  it  has  been  our  duty  to  place  before  the  readers 
of  the  Farmer's  Magazine.  The  want  of  more  ready 
and  of  more  favourable  corn  markets  must  still  in- 
crease the  difficulties,  into  which  tbe  manufacturers 


have  fallen,  inasmuch  as  it  must  diminish  tbe  con- 
sumption of  manufactured  goods  amongst  those 
classes  of  society,  who  draw  their  incomes  from  tl)« 
prosperity  of  agricultural  pursuits.  A  short  period 
now  however  is  only  necessary  to  check  these  evils, 
and  then  our  expectations  of  better  times  will  not 
be  disappointed,  but  realized  in  their  fullest  extent. 
It  is  from  a  firm  conviction  of  the  vastly  im- 
portant consequences  to  agriculture  and  to  com- 
merce, which  must  arise  from  their  mutual  prosperity, 
that  we  adiiere  to  our  principle  of  defending  the 
corn  laws  as  they  at  present  exist.  Our  manufac- 
tures iire  most  properly  guarded  and  encouraged  by 
protecting  laws,  and  so  likewise  are  our  fisheries 
and  our  mineral  wealth.  In  common  justice  there- 
fore the  products  of  our  own  fields  demand  equal 
protection.  The  corn  law  of  1815,  and  its  amend- 
ment in  1828  might,  or  might  not  be,  the  best  way 
of  giving  due  encouragement  to  those,  whose  pur- 
suits are  purely  agricultural,  but,  of  this  we  entertain 
no  doubt,  that  they  have  been  attended  with  the  most 
favourable  consequences  to  all  classes  of  British 
society.  Agriculture  is  still  only  in  its  infancy,  but 
science  yearly  sheds  new  light  on  this  most  impor- 
tant national  pursuit.  During  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century,  so  great  has  been  the  progress  made  in  this 
philosophy,  if  we  may  so  express  ourselves,  that 
the  same  space  of  ground  in  cultivation  now  pro- 
duces, either  in  quantity  or  in  quality  at  least  one- 
third  more  than  it  did  twenty-five  years  ago.  This 
extra  produce  has  increased  the  wealth  of  agricul- 
ture, and  has  also  added  to  that  of  tbe  commercial 
interest,  in  as  far  as  it  has  increased  the  home  con- 
sumption of  manufactured  goods.  These  important 
advantages  could  not  have  been  obtained  without 
the  beneficent  assistance  of  the  corn  laws.  Con- 
sidering the  great  quantity  of  land  in  Great  Britain 
either  in  a  state  of  nature,  or  under  the  worst  de- 
S'lription  of  cultivation,  it  is  absolutely  necessary, 
to  the  public  good,  that  the  same  degree  of  protec- 
tion should  continue  to  be  extended  to  the  agricul- 
tural classes  of  British  society,  but  when  we  look 
at  Ireland  this  protection  strikes  us  as  being  more 
than  doubly  necessary.  There  the  capabilities  of 
land  improvement  are  perfectly  boundless.  From 
the  banks  of  her  rich  and  beautiful  rivers  many  mil- 
lions of  acres  of  tbe  finest  arable  land  may  be  re- 
claimed from  a  positive  estate  of  nature,  and  ren- 
dered useful,  for  a  century  to  come,  without  the 
expense  or  aid  of  manure,  to  all  the  necessaries 
and  luxuries  of  mankind.  Equal  advantages  may 
be  obtained  from  the  cultifation  of  her  inland 
morasses,  when  capital  can  with  safety  be  em- 
barked in  these  pursuits.  Already  under  the  fos- 
tering protection  of  the  Corn  Laws,  the  home-growth 
of  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life  are  nearly,  if 
not  entirely,  equal  to  our  home  consumption,  and  it 
would  be  no  mark  of  positive  wisdom  to  purchase 
fi'om  foreign  nations  avticl'S  wliirh  wo  can  so  profit- 
ably produce  at  home.  The  repeal  of  these  laws 
would  put  a  bar  to  future  agricultural  improvement, 
and,  though  it  might  for  a  few  years  occasion  an 
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increased  foreign  demand  for  British  manufactured 
goods  to  the  value  of  perhaps  one  million  sterling 
annually,  still  the  injurious  consequences  to  agricul- 
ture of  such  an  act  would  reduce  the  value  of  manu- 
factured goods  consumed  at  home  in  a  far  greater 
degree  ;  would  throw  an  immense  number  of  our 
industrious  artizans  entirely  out  of  employment,  and 
■would  deprive  others  of  that  amount  of  wages,  which 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  their  comfortable  subsist- 
ence. We  ma)'-  perhaps  be  considered  too  sanguine, 
but  still  we  cannot  avoid  reflecting  on  the  ariival  of 
the  period  when  the  United  Kingdoms  will,  as  they 
once  weie,  again  become  a  great  corn-exporting 
empire,  when  our  own  West  India  possessions,  and 
many  of  the  rich  and  populous  States,  both  of  North 
and  South  America,  will  draw  annually  supplies  of 
grain,  and  of  other  necessaries  of  life,  from  our 
shores.  Then  will  we  enjoy  the  only  and  real  wealth 
of  nations,  a  ■productively-employed  and  contented  popu- 
lation. No  speculative  theories  can  be  placed  in  ihe 
scale  against  these  positive,  present,  and  prospective 
advantages,  and  the  doctrine  of  leavingxoell  alonewzs 
never  more  applicable  (o  ar.y  subject  than  it  is  at 
the  present  moment  to  the  state  of  the  rapidly-im- 
proving agriculture  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

When  we  consider  that  Barley  pays  nearlj'  one 
quarter  of  the  national  expenditure,  surely  it  is 
not  unnatural  to  expect  that  this  article,  in  a  manu- 
fnctured  state,  should  at  all  events  in  this  country  be 
placed  in  a  position  equally  advantageous  to  'ts  pro- 
prietors, as  is  afforded  to  the  proprietors  of  foreign 
grain,  when  imported  in  a  manufactured  state  into 
these  kingdoms.  Astounding  as  the  fact  may 
be,  however,  this  is  not  the  case.  We  now  al- 
lude to  British-made  spirits.  The  importers  of 
foreign-made  spirits  are  by  law  enabled  to  bond 
their  property  in  this  country  for  years  if  they 
so  feel  inclined,  whilst  in  the  duties  levied  on  home- 
made spirits  in  England,  the  law  allows  no  credit 
whatever.  In  the  7th  report  of  the  commissioners 
of  excise  it  is  strongly  recommended  that  the  sys- 
tem of  warehousing  home-made  spirits  free  of  duty, 
should  be  made  general  thi-oughout  the  United 
Kingdom  ;  and  that,  with  respect  to  allowances  for 
loss,  leakage,  deficiencies,  &c.,  home-made  spirits 
should  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  with  foreign  and 
colonial  spirits.  After  a  recommendation  coming 
from  such  a  high  quarter,  it  is  surely  not  unreason- 
able for  the  distillers  and  barley  growers  to  request 
this  favour  from  the  Treasury,  as  itis  only  giving  them 
the  same  facilities  which  are  granted  to  the  pro- 
prietors of  foreign  and  colonial  spirits.  If  foreign 
spirits,  on  which  the  duty  is  22s.  per  gallon  and  up- 
wards, can,  with  safety  to  the  revenue,  be  bonded, 
and  transferred  from  one  warehouse  to  another, 
surely  any  risk  of  revenue  on  the  warehousing  of 
British  spirits  must  be  fanciful  in  the  extreme,  the 
duty  on  them  being  more  than  two-thirds  under  that 
charged  on  Geneva  and  Brandies.  In  addition  to 
the  usual  arguments  adduced  in  favour  of  the  ware- 
housing s)  stem,  there  are  peculiar  reasons  for  ex- 
tending   this    system  to  British    made  spirits,  for 


supposing  that  this  accommodation  was  extended  to 
the  home  distillers,  in  a  season  when  the  crop  of 
barley  was  large,  and,  consequently,  under  its  ave- 
rage value,  a  demand  would  arise  for  it  amongst  the 
distillers,  for  the  purposes  of  bonding  British  spirits, 
and  prices  would  be  raised  by  this  demand,  to 
nearer  its  intrinsic  value.  It  is  well  ascertained  that 
spirits  improve  in  quality  so  much  by  age,  as  to 
compensate  for  the  waste  and  expenses  incident  to 
keeping ;  nothing,  therefore,  certainly  can  be  of 
more  importance  to  the  growers  of  barley,  when  a 
plentiful  crop  is  produced,  than  the  conversion  of 
the  surplus  of  it  into  spirits  of  excellent  quality  ; 
for  the  deterioration  which  arises  from  holding  over 
barley  in  its  natural  state,  for  a  year  or  longer,  can 
scarcely  ever  be  repaid  by  any  advance  which  may 
afterwards  occur  in  prices.  This  is,  therefore,  an 
agricultural  question  of  considerable  importance, 
and  we  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer.  The  duty  of  7s.  fid.  per 
gallon  now  charged  on  the  manufacture  of  British 
spirits  is  also  much  too  high,  and  does  not  produce 
to  the  revenue  the  intended  consequences  ;  and  a 
high  charge  on  an  article  not  worth  2s.,  is  a  great 
inducement  to  the  smuggler,  and,  accordingly,  seve- 
ral millions  of  gallons  of  foreign  spirits  are  annually 
consumed  in  this  country,  which  pay  no  duty  what- 
ever. As  sixteen  gallons  of  proof  spirits  are  equal 
to  one  quarter  of  barley,  it  is  not  difficult  to  calcu- 
late the  injury  done  to  British  agriculture  by  this 
evasion  of  the  corn  laws;  but  this  subject  we  shall, 
in  our  next  number,  place  at  greater  length  before 
our  readers. 

The  fluctuations  which  have  occurred  in  the  value  of 
agricultural  produce,  during  the  last  month,  have  not 
been  material,  and  no  interesting  business  has  been 
transacted  during  its  continuance.  The  supply  and 
the  consumption  have  been  less  than  usual,  but  much 
on  an  equality  with  each  other ;  the  trade  has  been 
heavy,  but  still  sales  have  been  effected  of  everything 
offered  in  the  various  markets  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  duties  now  payable  in  foreign  grain, 
if  entered  for  home  consumption,  are  generally  lower 
than  they  were  at  the  close  of  April.  The  charge  on 
wheat  is  27s.  8d,,  on  barley  18s.  4d.,  on  oats  13s» 
9d.,  on  rye  22s.  9d.,  on  beans  16s.  9d.,  and  on  peas 
19s.  9d.  per  qr.,  and  will  be  still  lower  for  two  or 
three  weeks  to  come  at  any  rate. 

As  the  London  market  is  the  pivot  round  which, not 
only  those  of  the  United  Kingdoms,  but  also  very 
frequently  all  the  European  corn  markets  revolve,  re- 
ference generally  need  only  be  made  to  the  one,  to 
form  a  correct  opinion  ot  the  remainder.  The  latest 
information  received  from  abroad,  on  the  state  of  the 
corn  trade  generally,  is  unusually  uninteresting.  The 
export  demand  everywhere  continued  to  be  dull,  and- 
the  little  chance  existing  of  foreign  grain  finding  a 
vent  to  any  extent  for  consumption  in  this  country 
added  considerably  to  tlie  heaviness  in  thp  corn 
trade  ;  since,  however,  it  has  become  apparent  that, 
under  the  corn  laws,  the  growth  of  the  Ut.ittd 
Kingdom  is  annually  gaining  on  the  consumption  at 
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home;  the  continental  farmers  have  discontinued  in 
some  measure  the  culture  of  grain  and  turned  their 
attention  more  to  that  of  wool,  for  which  they  find  a 
profitahle  and  ready  market  in  this  country  to  the 
value  of  upwards  of  five  millions  sterling  annually. 
Beyond  the  quantity  necessary  therefore  for  home 
use,  wool  is  found  a  more  profitahle  article  for  culti. 
vation  than  wheat,  and  its  growth  is  considered  of 
greater  importance,  in  various  districts  on  the  conti- 
nent, and  to  our  manufacturers  this  alteration  is  of 
equal  consequence.  The  quantity  no  doubt  will  an- 
nually increase,  and  in  payment  for  it,  it  may  natu- 
rally be  expected  that  an  increased  exportation  of 
manufactured  goods  will  be  rendered  necessary.  The 
value  of  the  wool  trade  is  not  sufficiently  adverted  to 
by  our  agricultural  interest;  statistics  calculate  the 
number  of  sheep  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  forty 
millions,  and  the  annual  value  of  their  fleeces  at 
nearly  twelve  millions  sterling.  Attention,  therefore, 
should  be  drawn  to  the  great  importance  of  this 
branch  of  our  agricultural  industry,  connected  as  it 
is  with  the  most  valuable  department  of  our  manu- 
factures; it  is,  indeed,  of  much  more  consequence 
than  is  anv  quantity  of  foreign  grain  which  can  be 
imported  under  our  present  laws. 

In  Danzig,  which  is  the  principal  market  for  Polish 
wheat,  the  latest  account  advise  a  great  dulness  as 
existing  in  the  corn  trade,  and  the  the  purchases- 
which  were  effected  for  exportation,  as  being  more 
than  usually  limited  in  their  amount.  Under 
such  circumstances,  prices  remained  nominally  with- 
out any  alteration ,  though,  to  effect  sales,  to  any  ex- 
tent, lower  rates,  would  no  doubt  have  been  ac- 
cepted. For  the  English  markets  the  wheat  to  be 
shipped  this  season  will  be  first  chiefly  converted 
into  Flour,  to  suit  the  more  southern  consumption, 
this  operation  not  being  at  present  permitted  in  this 
country  by  the  corn  laws.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
year  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  demand  for  Ame- 
rica and  for  our  own  colonies  may  be  again  renewed 
and  their  foreign  flour  may  find  remunerating  prices 
in  our  market  for  these  purposes. 

From  Hamburg  the  accounts  received  of  the  state 
of  the  corn  trade,  are  equally  discouraging,  no  sales 
for  exportation  to  any  amount  having  been  efiected. 
The  supply  was  more  than  equal  to  the  consump- 
tion, and  a  decline  in  price  was  anticipated,  in  which 
event,  no  doubt,  a  quantity  will  be  ground  down  for 
the  English  export  market.  Last  season  and  during 
the  present  spring,  a  considerable  quantity  of  Ger- 
man flour  was  shipped  direct  from  Hamburg  for  Ja- 
maica, and  our  other  West  Indian  possessions  under 
the  German  flag,  a  circumstance  which  has  increased 
the  desire  expressed  by  our  ship-owners  for  permis- 
sion being  granted  to  our  millers  to  grind  foreign 
wheat  under  bond  ;  this  however,  cannot  now  take 
place  until  the  next  session  of  parliament,  if  it  be 
permitted  them. 

From  Holland  the  accounts  received  are  equally 
unsatisfactory  to  the  foreign  corn  speculators.  In 
Rotterdam  there  was  no  foreign  demand  for  any  de- 
scription of  grain,  and  sales  were  therefore  confined 


to  the  home  consumers.  For  oats  and  barley,  how- 
ever, the  distillers  created  a  considerable  demand. 

Throughout  France  cold  weather  and  a  late  spring 
continue,  (as  here)  to  be  complained  of,  but  still  no 
fears  exist  respecting  the  corn  crops,  which  con- 
tinue to  look  strong  and  healthy,  particularly  in  the 
southern  departments.  At  Rouen,  Havre,  and  the 
different  sea-ports,  speculation  in  foreign  wheat  had 
considerably  subsided,  and  prices  for  home  con- 
sumption had  been  to  a  certain  degree  reduced. 
Prices  are,  however,  still  considered  too  high,  and  a 
decline  is  expected  when  the  weather  becomes  more 
favourable. 

From  the  United  States  of  America  the  news  is 
rather  late,  but  it  is  not  of  much  consequence  to  the 
Corn  Trade,  which  is  mentioned  as  being  dull  with- 
out much  variation  in  prices.  When  our  corn  trade 
was  more  open  to  foreigners  than  it  fortunately  is  at 
present,  we  annually  received  large  supplies  of  flour 
from  the  United  States,  but  matters  now  are  very 
much  altered,  and  a  foreign  importation  of  grain  into 
that  country  has  become  necessary  to  the  wants  of 
her  prodigiously  increased  and  increasing  popula- 
tion. It  is  rather  expected  that  this  deficiency  in 
home-grown  corn  will  annually  occur,  as  the  growth 
of  cotton,  wool,  and  other  articles,  are  considered 
more  valuable  to  the  landed  interest  in  that  Re- 
public, than  is  the  culture  of  grain,  and  the  Ameri- 
cans are  wise  enough  to  purchase  from  foreigners  all 
articles,  which  are  cheaper  than  they  can  be  pro- 
duced at  home.  In  this  great  and  rising  country  we 
look,  therefore,  forward  with  strong  hopes,  for  an 
extensive  market,  before  many  years  can  pass  away, 
for  the  surplus  of  British  and  Irish  grain  ;  an  event 
which  the  corn  laws,  as  they  now  exists  most  pro- 
bably will  produce,  and  thi;s  draw  additional  wealth 
into  the  empire,  The  new  States  of  Mexico  and  of 
South  America  will  likewise  require  supplies  of 
grain  annually.  This  has  hitherto  been  a  good  and 
favorable  trade  for  the  land-cultivators,  and  for  the 
merchants  of  the  United  States,  and  we  confidently 
trust  and  expect  that  our  farmers  and  merchants 
will  before  long  participate  in  its  many  advantages. 
This  change  in  agricultural  affairs  will  give  addi- 
tional productive  employment  to  the  inhabitants  of 
this  great  empire,  solidity  to  its  institutions,  and  in- 
crease the  general  prosperity  of  all  classes  of  society. 

CURRENCY  PER    IIMPERIAIi  MEASURE. 

Per  Qr.  Per  Qr. 

VVhrat,  Essex  &  Kent  ..red    58  60  63  wliitc   60    6S  70 

Suffolk  &  Norfolk  ,,   ,.  60  62  do.  ..    62  66 

Irish 48  54  do....     62  58 

R.YE old  —  31     new 32  36 

Bari.kv,  Grinding 32  ...Malting  35  36  Chevalier  38  40 

Irish      26  —  Bere...     23  25 

Malt,  Suffolk  &  Norfolk 61  64  Brown  ..  52  56 

Kingston  &  Ware 62  63  pale  ship    62  64 

OATS,YGrk«hire&LincelnBh,fecd  22  26  Potatoe..24  28 

Yo'ighall&Cork  black  ..  22  23  Cork,white22  24 

Dublin 22  24  Westpoil24  25 

Clonmel 24  25  Linierick24  2526 

Londonderry 23  24  Sligo.  ..     24  25 

Newry ". 25  27 

Galway 21  22 

Watertord 20  21  Ballina.    24  25 

Scotch  Feed 24  25  Potatoe     27  28 

Beans 34  36  Small.,     38  40 

Peas,  Grey.... J 35  36  maple..    33  36 

White —  36  boilers..    40  41 
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Seed,  Rape 26/   30/.  .Irlsli  25/per  last 

English  Red  Clover,  fine 60    70    90spercwt 

White 58    68    74s' 

aiustard.  White  ..83    10».  .brown  10s     129  perbiishl. 

Tares.. 32    36 old  28    30.. new  48    44s  per  qr. 

Flour,  Town-made 57.  .Suflfolk  ..47    48  per  «k  of 

Stockton&Norfolk47    48.. Irish  finesiS    50      2801b. 
Superfine, 50    52 

Fereign  Grain  and  Flour  in  Bond. 

Whe.1t,  Dantzio 40    45  to  50 

Hamburg 

Barley 

Oat* Potatoe  . 

Beans 

Peas  , 


40 

44 

16 

20 

18 

21  feed  14  to  1 

25 

— 

22 

26 

Flour, American perbrl.    —       24  Baltic    24 


IMPERIAL  AVERAGES. 


Weekpniling 
ISthApril. 
20th     ., 
27th     .. 
4th  May 
nth     .. 
ISth     . . 
A  KffregateAverr.ge 
of  tlie    six  weeks 
which      regulates 

the  duty 

Duties  payable  in 
London  till  Wed- 
nesday next  incln- 
sive,  and  at  the 
Outperts  till  the 
arrival  of  the  Mail 
of  that  day   from 

London 

Do.  on   grain  from 
British  possessions 

out  of  Europe 

Foreign  Flour,  17s. 


Wheat. 

58  10 

58  9 

59  0 

60  0 
60  10 
62     2 


59  U 


27    8 


Barlev 

30    1 
29  10 

29  9 

30  1 

29  10 

30  2 


Oat!. 

21  10 
21     8 

21  10 

22  0 

22    0 
22    8 


Rye 


Beans 

34  2 

34  9 

34  9 

34  11 

36  4 

36  5 


31  10 


22    9 


3    0 


Peas 

31  11 
33  3 
33    7 

33  8 

34  4 
34    4 


33    6 


16      9  19    9 


3    0  13     0 


3d.  per  1961bs, 
3s.  perl961b£ 


2    6 
British  Possessions,  do. 


COMPARATIVE    PRICES    OF    GRAIN. 

WEEKLY    AVERAGES  I  AVERAGES     from     the 
by  the    Imp.    Quarter,  j     corresponding     Gazette 


in  the  last  year,  Friday 
May  26,  1837. 

s.    (I. 

54     4 


from    the    Gazette,    of 

Friday   last,     May    25, 

1838.  I 

s.    d.l 

Wheat 62    2  Wheat.  ... ,  ^. 

Barley 30    2  Barley , 

Oats 22    8  Oats.. 24 

Rye 32    6|Rye 33 

Beans 36    5  |  Beans 38 

Peas 34    4  I  Peas 39 


28 


An  Account  of  the  quantity  of  Foreig'n  Grain  and  Flour 
imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  montli 
ending  the  5th  May,  1838 ;  the  Quantity  on  which 
the  Duty  has  been  paid  for  Heme  Consumption,  and 
the  quantity  remaining'  in  Warehouse. 


PRICE  OF  SEEDS. 
May  28. 
The  value  of  both  red  and  white  Clover  Seed  has 
undergone  no  change  since  eur  last,  the  transactions 
having  been  confined  to  a  few  lots  taken  on  speculation  ; 
to-day  there  was  less  doing  in  Mustard  and  Turnip 
seeds,  but  prices  were  well  supported.  Linseed  and 
Rapeseed,  owing  to  some  demand  for  shipment  to 
France  and  Belgium,  was  held  at  a  trifling  advance, 
little,  however,  was  done  in  either  article.  Other  de- 
scriptions of  seeds  nominally  as  last  week. 

Clover,  English  red 56    70   white     50    68  per  cwt. 

auperfine.72    80  T  ^ 

Dutch —    —  —    —  |g 

German —    —  —    —  ys 

French 59    60  super..  63    70  jg 

American —    —  —    —  IZ 

Trefoil 12    19  J 

Rapeseed,  English   ..  ...^30  ^32 foreign  ^24.^28  per  last. 
Linseed,  English  Sowing  .-     —  44    48  per  qr. 

Baltic —    — •rushing  36    42        ,, 

Mediter.  &  Odessa—    —  40    44       ,, 

Hempseed,  small 32    34    large     38    40 

Canary,  new 36    38      old       40    42 

Caraway —    —  40    44 

Coriander —    —  H     14  per  cwt. 

Mustard,  brown    7     12    14    white  6s    8s  6(i  per  bush. 

Turnip  Seed,  new  Swedes20    21  other  sts. 28    36        „ 

Rye  Grass,  English 30    56    Scotch  18    42        ,, 

Tares.  Winter 43  3d    spring  4s  3d  5s  Od    .. 


PRICES      OF     HOPS. 
Borough,  May  28. 

The  market  prices  continue  the  same  as  last  week — 
with  more  demand,  particularly  for  yearling  Hops.  The 
first  instalment  of  last  year's  duty,  now  payable,  forced 
a  good  many  yearling  Hops  on  the  market  at  low  rates 
— they  have  been  taken  off  freely  by  the  merchants  and 
speculators.  The  district  reports  being  generally  very 
unfavourable,  a  considerable  advance  is  now  looked  for. 

Estimated  Duty  from  145  to  150m. 

PRESENT    PRICES. 

£  s.     ^  s.  je  s. 

East  Kent  Pocket,  from 4    4  te  4  15  superfine..  5  12 

Bags 4    0  4  10  5    5 

Mid  Kent  Pockets 3  15  4  10  5    5 

Bags 3  IS  4    4  ....  5    0 

Weald  of  Kent  Pockets 3  10  4    2  ....  4  10 

Sussex  do 3    3  3  15  4    4 

Yearlings 2    2  3    3  ....  3  10 

Old 1  10  1  15  ....  2  10 

Oldolds 0  18  15  1  10 


HOPS.— The  following  abstract  from  the  official 
statements  relative  to  the  excise  revenue  on  hops  is 
given  in  continuation  of  a  table  inserted  in  the  Gazette 
of  August  25th,  1837  :— 
Year.    Acres  of  hops  Duty.    Acres  of  hops     Duty. 


Fsreign    Grain   and 
Flour. 


Wheat  from  British 

Possessions 

Ditto    Foreign 

Barley 

Oats . 

Rye 

Beans 

Peas 

Indian  Corn 

Flour  from    Britisk 

PossessioAs 

DittvPortign 


Quantity 
imported. 


Quantity  en- 
tered for 
consumption 


qrs.  bush. 


1308  5 
70  7 
986    0 


96    3 


cwts.qrs.lbs, 

302    2  21 
17360    0  14 


qrs.  bush. 


1549  1 

33  3 

28  6 

1363  6 

Ifl  0 

17  6 


Quantity 
remaining  in 
warehouse. 

qrs.  bush 


cwts.qrs.lbs, 

1119    1  20 
3    0    6 


5961 

498592 

29254 

237537 

6168 

4959 

19178 


1987    0 


cwts.qrs.lbs, 

13240    2  1 1 
110284    2  n 


1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 


in  Eng. 
49,1875 
51,273 
53,816 
55,422 
56,323 


.£272,894 
329,895 
409,005 
348,975 
310,794 


in  Notts. 
7  0 
726i 
734J 
7575 
7571 


£    598 

6,233 

384 

3,8  2 

5,802 


EAST  RETFORD,  May  24.— Although  we  do  not 
at  present  find  the  plantations  backwarder  than  last 
year,  still  owing  to  the  excessively  cold  nights  expe- 
rienced last  week  (three  of  which  produced  ice  of  the 
thickness  of  a  half  crown,)  and  to  the  cold  northerly 
winds  which  since  then  have  prevailed,  many  of  the 
plants,  particularly  in  low  situations,  have  received  so 
much  injury  as  to  render  it  very  doubtful  whether  they 
can  ever  recover  ;  even  in  the  best  situations,  and  in  the 
strongest  soils,  their  general  colour  is  yeUow  and  sickly, 
whilst  the  buds  are  partially  covered  with  a  kind  of 
rusty  substance  indicative  of  ill  health,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  the  forerunner  of  a  smit.  The  bine  during  the 
last  fortnight,  has  been  much  infested  with  the  flea,  and 
the  leaves  are  much  perforated.  All  these  appearance  s 
are  against  the  probability  of  a  crop  being  realised  thi  e 
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season.  Already  has  this  state  of  the  plant  affected  the 
price  of  the  stock  on  hand,  and  to  make  purchases  of 
good  samples  of  North  Clays,  of  last  year's  growth,  an 
increase  of  at  least  lOs.  per  cwt.  must  be  submitted  to, 
and  even  at  this  rate  the  holders  are  very  shy  of  parting 
with  them.  To  use  the  expression  of  a  Kentish  cor- 
respondent, "  judging  from  present  appearances,  hops 
will  be  hops  again." 


^WOOIl   MARKETS. 

BRITISH. 

May  1.  JiNE  1. 

Per  lb.  s.  d.      a.  d.  s.  d.     s.  d. 

DownT<'?s 1     6tol     7  1  5J  to  1  6J 

Half-bred  do 1     6^     I    7h  1     ^h    16^ 

Ewes  and  Wethers 1     3^     1     4i  1     2^    1  3j 

Blanket  Wool 0  10      II  0    9      10 

Flannel  do 1     0      14  1113 

SkinCombing 1     OJ     1     2  1     0^     I  2i 

WAKEFIELD,  May  25.— In  lonsc  wool  we  have  lit- 
tle improvement  in  the  finer  sorts,  and  although  we  can- 
not quote  any  advance  in  the  middle  and  lower  sorts, 
there  is  rather  a  firmer  feeling  with  the  holders  of  them. 
We  have  had  more  doing  in  all  wools  adapted  to  the 
blanket  trade,  and  on  rather  better  terms. 

EXETER. — It  is  rare  that  the  market  has  been  so 
completely  at  a  stand  as  at  this  time  with  respect  to 
Yolk  Wool,  9d.  per  lb.  being  offered,  but  on  which 
terms  nobody  will  sell.  In  washed  Wools  some  busi- 
ness, but  not  to  a  great  extent,  has  been  done,  at  a 
quotation,  for  Knott,  of  from  lid.  tolled.  ;  Dorset, 
12d.  to  12^d. ;  and  Marsh  Wool  13d.  to  14d.  per  lb. 
In  sorts,  with  the  exception  of  those  adapted  to  the 
manufacture  ot  blankets,  of  which  purchases  have  been 
made,  there  is  no  great  amount  of  business  doing,  nor 
in  any  description  can  we  at  all  speak  of  improve- 
ment, the  quotation  being — Broad  Head,  8d. ;  Kent, 
Head,  9d. ;  Red,  Green  and  Pinions,  lOd. ;  Fine 
Head,  10^.  to  lid,;  Fell  Combing,  lOd.  to  lid.; 
Cornish  Stripe,  13d.  to  IS^d. ;  North  Devon  Stripe, 
13d.  to   13|d. ;    and  Tops,  l6d.  to  IGjd.  per  lb. 


SCOTCH. 


LIVERPOOL,   Saturday,  May  26. 

Scotch. — There  has  been  more  doing  again  this  week 
in  laid  Highland  wool  at  our  highest  quotations.  AVhite 
Highland  is  scarce.  There  has  been  a  large  business 
done  in  cross  and  low  unwashed  Cheviot  wool,  as  well 
as  a  fair  business  in  the  very  best  descriptions  at  our 
highest  quotations. 

PerStoneof  241bg.           s.  d.       ».  a. 

Laid  Highland  Wool,  from  ....  10  0  te  10    6 

White    do.         do.       12  0          — 

Laid  Crossed      do 13  0      14    0 

Washed  do.       do 15  0      16    0 

LaidCheviet,     do 15  0      16    0 

Washeddo.         do 20  0      23    0 

White     do.        do  scarce 26  0      2S    0 

rmporlfor  the  week 415  bags. 

Previously  this  year      •-  5801  do. 

The  present  week's  imports  are  extensive,  and  they 
consist  of  about  1,000  bags  from  Peru,  and  the  residue 
from  the  Mediterranean.  Until  the  result  of  the  public 
sales  IS  known,  we  do  not  anticipate  much  business. 
The  sales  this  week  have  been  rather  limited,  but  we 
have  no  change  in  the  rates  to  notice.  Imports  this 
week  2,584  bags,  previously  this  year  17,410— total 
19,994. 


Per  Stone  of  24  lbs. 

s. 
Laid  Highland  Wool,  from.  10 

White    Do.        Do 12 

Laid  Crossed      Do 13 

Washed  Do.       Do 15 

Laid  Clicviots 15 

Washed  Do 20 

White     Do 26 


May  1. 

d.  s.  d. 
0  to  1 0  6 
0  — 

0  14  0 
0  16  0 
0  16  0 
0  23  0 
0       28    0 


June  1. 
d.      8.  d. 
OtolO    6 
0        — 


FOREIGN. 

May  28. 

Inferior  German  wool  is  in  steady  demand,  at  fully 
last  week's  quotations  ;  but,  with  other  kinds  of  foreign 
wool,  trade  is  dull  at  barely  late  rates.  The  imports 
since  our  last  have  been  moderate. 

Electoral  Saxony  wool,  from  4s.  Od.  to  5s. Od.;  first 
Austrian,  Bohemian,  andother  German  wools,  3s.  Od.to 
4s.  Od.  ;  second  do.,  2s.  to2s.  lOd.;  inferior  do.  in  locks 
and  pieces.  Is.  6d.to2s.;  German  lamb's  do.,  2s.  to 
2s.  lOd.;  Hungarian  sheep's  do.,  2s.  to  3s.  ;  Leouesa 
sheep's  do.,  2s.  to  3s.;  Segovia  do.,  Is.  6d.  to  3s.; 
Soria  do.,  2s.  to  3s.  Od. ;  Caceres  do.,  2s.  to  3s.; 
Spanish  lamb's  do..  Is.  6J,  to  2s.  4d. ;  German  and 
Spanish  cross  do.,  2s.  Od.  to  3s.  Od.  ;  Portugal  lamb's 
ditto,  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  6:1.;  Australian,  fine  crossed  do., 
2s.  to  3s.  4d.  ;  do.  native  sheep's  do..  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  6d.; 
Van  Diemen's  Land,  native  sheep's  do.,  lOd.  to  2s.; 
and  Cape  of  Good  Hope  do..  Is.  Od.  to  2s.  9d.  per  lb. 

THE  WOOL  TRADE,  London,  Thursday  Even- 
ing.—In  the  wool  trade  there  are  indications  ef  an  in- 
crease of  business,  and  rather  better  prices  have  been 
paid  for  Spanish,  German,  and  Colonial  fleeces.  The 
importations  in  the  week  ending  to-day,  have  been  1900 
bales,  inchiding  1036  from  Spain,  338  from  the  Cape, 
275  from  Van  Diemen's  Land,  135  from  Germany, 
and  the  remainder  from  Turkey,  South  America,  and 
Italy. 

Wool  on  which  the  Home  Consumption  Duties  have 
been  paid  at  London,  Liverpool  Bristol,  and  Hull, 
during  the  last  week : — 

WOOL. 


Spanish. /yoncfon  ,, lb. 

Australian,  do lb. 

Other  Sorts,   do lb. 

Liverpool lb. 

Bristol Ih. 

Hull ib. 


POTATO  MARKET. 

SOUTHWARK,  Waterside,  May  28. 
The  supply  of  Potatoes  to  the  waterside  as  quoted  in 
our  last,  being  unusually  heavy  for  the  season  in  its  pre- 
sent advanced  state,  has  been  followed  by  a  very  liberal 
one  during  the  past  week,  and  though  not  more  than 
equal  to  one  half  of  the  former,  is  nevertheless  an  abun- 
dant supply  for  the  season  of  year,  and  the  present  mild 
weather.  They  are  as  follow  :  from  Yorkshire  425  tons, 
Scotland  520  tons,  Devonshire  550  tons,  Jersey  and 
Guernsey  369,  Wisbeach  51,  Kent  Essex  and  Suffolk 
120,  making  together  a  total  of  2035  tons.  Annexed 
we  quote  the  present  rate  of  prices. 
Per    Ton. 

York  Reds 90s    —s  I  Jersey  and  Guernsey 

Kids — s    70s  I      Blues — s    60s 

American  Natives.,  —s    60s  I  Wisbeach  Bines. ...  —8    65s 
Cheshire  Whites.,..  — s    — »  Whites.   .  —3    50* 

York  Shaws  .     ..     — s    60»  |  Kent  Kidneys _»    70s 

Scotch  Reds 60j    703  I  Kent,    Essex,    and 

Late  Devons 70s    753  |      Suffolk  Whites..  60»    60s 


This  Year, 

Same  tiuie 

previous  to 

in  the 

last  week. 

last  Year. 

765098 

679994 

432-275 

272461 

4184977 

4939I3I 

3158834 

4000 

62508S1 

237619 
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